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FUNERAL  ORATIONS  IN  STONE  AND  WORD. 


BY  CHARLES 

IN  an  article  in  this  Magazine  for 
March,  1890,  on  the  “ Restored  Head  of 
Iris  in  the  Parthenon  Frieze,”  an  account 
was  given  of  the  successful  excavations 
carried  on  by  the  Greek  government  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  a few  years  ago. 
It  was  there  stated  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  ancient  works  of  art,  all  the 
remains  found  at  that  time  belonged  to 
the  period  preceding  the  destruction  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Athens  by  the  Per- 
sians under  Xerxes,  and  thus  all  were 
earlier  in  date  than  the  year  480  B.c. 
The  two  works  of  art  which  formed  this 
exception  were  found  near  the  surface, 
where  they  must  have  been  buried  at  a 
much  later  period,  both  of  them  dis- 
tinctly later  than  the  Persian  invasion. 
The  one  was  the  fragment  of  relief  from 
the  Parthenon  frieze  re  presen  ting  the 
head  of  Iris,  published  in  that  article; 
the  other  is  a bass-relief  representing 
Athene  (or  Minerva)  leaning  on  her 
lance  before  a pillar  or  slab,  which  is 
reproduced  in  the  frontispiece  to  this 
number. 

This  marble  slab  is  comparatively 
small  in  dimensions.  It  is  about  one 
foot  nine  inches  high  by  one  foot  one 
inch  in  width.  The  work  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  though  of  modest  ap- 
pearance. as  far  as  the  size  and  the  mani- 
fest elaborateness  are  concerned,  it  is  one 
of  exceptional  interest,  and  presents  many 
problems.  M.  Kavvadias,  the  Greek  Di- 
rector of  Excavations,  in  the  first  notice  in 
the  official  gazette,  or  Deltion , pointed  to 
the  expression  of  melancholy  in  the  atti- 
tude and  expression  of  the  figure;  while 
Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner,  in  an  early  notice  of 
this  work  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies , considers  it  “a  very  beautiful 
work,  of  which  the  significance  is,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  an  unsolved  problem.” 

Diiife 


WALDSTEIN. 

I venture  to  believe  that  the  problem 
which  at  first  seemed  so  difficult  of  so- 
lution can  now  be  approached  with  no 
ill-founded  hope  of  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. 

There  are  really  three  main  questions 
which  present  themselves  to  the  archaeol- 
ogist studying  this  work.  The  first  is, 
To  what  period  and  what  school  may  the 
work  be  ascribed  ? The  second  is,  What 
type  of  Athene  is  here  represented?  And 
the  third  is,  What  is  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  Athene  in  this  peculiar 
attitude  and  situation,  and  what  purpose 
did  this  slab  serve? 

I believe  that  all  archaeologists  will  be 
agreed,  when  they  consider  not  only  the 
place  where  the  monument  was  found, 
but  also  the  numerous  reliefs  which  have 
been  discovered,  especially  within  recent 
years,  in  Attica,  that  the  work  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  Attic  school.  We  really 
only  meet  with  difficulty  when  we  at- 
tempt to  assign  an  accurate  date.  For 
it  must  be  evident  to  even  those  who  are 
not  specialists  in  the  study  of  such  monu- 
ments that  there  is  a certain  dualism  or 
incongruity  in  the  treatment  of  this  fig- 
ure. This  incongruity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  elements  of  freedom,  skill  in  model- 
ling and  in  composition,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  contrasted  with  a certain  archaic 
severity  and  awkwardness  in  composition 
and  execution  on  the  other.  The  sever- 
ity, conventionality,  and  awkwardness 
point  to  the  archaic  period,  which  reach- 
es, roughly  speaking,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity  of  Greek  art  down  to  the  year 
460  B.c. ; the  freedom  and  grace  in  com- 
position and  execution  point  to  the  period 
when  Greek  art  was  emancipated  com- 
pletely from  its  archaic  trammels  by  Phid- 
ias, after  the  year  460  B.c.  Awkwardness 
and  conventionality  are  mainly  to  bo 
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found  in  this  figure  in  the  lower  portion, 
from  the  waist  downwards,  freedom  and 
grace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure, 
above  the  waist.  When  we  merely  con- 
sider this  lower  portion,  we  must  be 
struck,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  dis- 
crepancy of  its  character  as  compared 
with  the  successful  rendering  of  a definite 
sentiment  in  the  pose  and  composition  of 
the  figure  as  a whole.  With  merely  this 
lower  portion  of  the  figure  to  judge  from, 
we  should  have  expected  a more  conven- 
tional treatment  in  the  upper  portion:  a 
head  placed  straight  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  harder  and  severer  lines  in  the 
folding  of  the  drapery.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  artist  has  succeeded,  by 
the  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  by  the 
attitude  of  leaning  upon  the  spear,  by  the 
very  lines  suggested  by  the  lofty  helmet, 
in  expressing  a delicate  and  subdued 
sentiment  which  we  are  wont  to  associate 
only  with  later  works  of  Greek  art.  So 
also  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  this  very 
low  relief  in  conveying  with  freedom  and 
without  suggestion  of  constraint  a deli- 
cate turn  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
about  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  figure  is 
not  completely  in  full  face  as  regards  the 
torso,  and  presents  a very  subtle  system 
of  foreshortening.  But  when  he  comes 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure,  about 
the  hips,  he  cannot  succeed  in  carrying 
on  the  suggestion  of  this  delicate  turn  of 
the  body,  and  the  semblance  of  round- 
ness is  destroyed  by  the  manifest  appear- 
ance of  flatness.  So  too  he  succeeds  with 
remarkable  skill,  considering  this  flat- 
ness of  relief,  in  suggesting  the  elaborate 
turn,  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  of 
the  arm  which  rests  upon  her  hip;  yet 
immediately  below  the  waist,  where  the 
wrist  and  hand  must  continue  to  suggest 
the  delicate  turn  of  the  whole  arm,  he  ap- 
pears to  fail  signally  in  a somewhat  clum- 
sy treatment  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  hand. 
Finally,  when  we  come  to  the  modelling 
of  the  drapery,  the  discrepancy  at  once 
becomes  patent  between  the  varied  flow  of 
line  so  successfully  indicating  the  texture 
of  the  garment  and  its  delicate  sensitive- 
ness (if  I may  use  such  a word)  in  vary- 
ing and  accentuating  the  part  of  the  body 
above  the  waist,  and  the  unresponsive 
folds  below  the  waist.  These  lower  folds, 
again,  in  their  regularity  and  parallel 
lines,  point  to  the  conventionalism  which 
is  universal  in  the  works  of  the  archaic 


period. 
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Ever  since  archaeologists  have  realized 
that  in  the  period  of  decline  of  Greek  art, 
in  the  first  century  B.c.,  there  was  a kind 
of  revival  and  conscious  attempt  at  repro- 
ducing the  spirit  of  the  great  by-gone  age 
of  Hellas — in  short,  a kind  of  renaissance 
— many  works  which  had  formerly  been 
ascribed  to  the  archaic  period  were  recog- 
nized as  being  the  productions  of  this  late 
revival  of  archaic  art.  The  artists  and 
copyists  of  this  period,  chiefly  living  in 
Rome  or  working  for  the  Roman  market, 
consciously  strove  to  reproduce  in  spirit 
and  in  form  the  works  belonging  to  the 
earlier  periods,  even  attempting  to  repro- 
duce the  very  imperfections  and  conven- 
tionalisms of  this  early  art.  This  attempt 
and  this  spirit  correspond  in  a great  de- 
gree to  a wave  of  artistic  effort  which  in 
our  century  we  have  been  witnessing  in 
Germany  and  in  England.  In  Germany 
these  artists  were  called  the  “Nazarene 
School” ; in  England  they  are  called  Pre- 
Raphaelites.  Both  allow  themselves  to 
be  inspired  by  the  quaint  spirit  of  Italian 
art  before  Raphael,  and  the  manifestations 
of  this  severer  tone  in  what  might  be  call- 
ed imperfections  of  technique.  As  regards 
works  of  Greek  sculpture,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  consider  as  archaistic , in  con- 
tradistinction to  archaic , all  those  works 
which,  though  in  their  general  composi- 
tion, in  modelling  of  the  nude  and  in  treat- 
ment of  drapery,  corresponded  to  early 
archaic  works,  betrayed  their  origin  in  a 
later  date  by  the  involuntary  intrusion 
of  freedom  and  advanced  technical  skill 
in  some  portion  of  the  work.  Thus 
wherever  one  finds  a certain  dualism 
and  discrepancy  in  any  given  work  with 
regard  to  the  points  I have  been  describ- 
ing, the  tendency  would  be  to  consider 
such  a work  as  belonging  to  this  late  so- 
called  archaistic  period.  But  there  is  one 
important  point  which  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, namely,  that  in  the  so-called  Pe- 
riod of  Transition  (from  500  to  460  B.C.), 
when  art  as  a whole  and  the  individual 
artists  were  in  the  act  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  archaic  trammels,  and  of 
claiming  their  birthright  to  complete  free- 
dom of  artistic  rendering — that  in  this 
period,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
great  efforts  of  Phidias,  the  same  dualism 
occurs.  It  is  here  that  the  most  patient 
and  minute  special  study  is  required  to 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  late  archa- 
istic schools  from  those  belonging  to  the 
early  period  of  transition.  Yet  a com- 
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gards  the  character  of  the  work  itself, 
between  the  years  470  and  450  B.c. — u 
period  in  which,  owing  to  the  emanci- 
pating efforts  not  only  of  sculptors  like 
Phidias,  but  also  to  the  important  in- 
fluence of  his  older  contemporary  the 
painter  Polygnotos,  free  and  naturalistic 
art  had  begun  to  introduce  itself;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  severer  spirit  of 
the  older  artists  had  not  completely  died 
away  and  lost  its  predominance.  But  if 
we  consider  the  more  human  side,  name- 
ly, the  question  of  the  sculptor  who  made 
it,  I should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
work  to  an  artist  (of  which  there  were 
many  at  Athens)  who  may  well  have 
lived  down  to  the  last  decades  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  whose  early  training  and 
traditions  were  formed  by  an  artist  of 
the  older  ami  severer  school.  In  the 
work  of  such  an  artist  there  would  be 
the  traces  of  both  periods  of  art  mingled 
with  one  another,  and  even  though  this 
individual  work  might  have  been  made 
in  the  year  430  B.c.,  the  artist  may  have 
learned  his  craft  from  old-school  teachers 


parison  of  such  works  side  by  side  may 
in  many  instances  at  once  show  the 
marked  difference  that  obtains  between 
them;  and  this  relief  of  Athene  is  one  of 
the  best  instances  in  which  the  dualism 
we  have  dwelt  upon  clearly  points  to  the 
genuine  work  of  the  fifth  century  B.O., 
and  differs  fundamentally  from  the  pe- 
culiarities to  be  noted  in  the  works  of  the 
Graeco- Roman  period.  As  a work  of  the 
fifth  century  B.c,,  however,  it  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  placed  earlier  than  the  year  470. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a certain  sentiment  or  pathos  in 
the  attitude  of  the  figure,  which  sent  iment, 
it  has-  been  supposed,  is  foreign  to  the  art 
of  the  great  period  of  Phidias  and  Polyc- 
Ieifos,  the  work  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  very  close  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
even  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.c.  When  we  have  answered  the 
question  as  to  the  meaning  and  destina- 
tion of  this  work,  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  placing  the  relief  so  late 
on  account  of  the  introduction  of  senti- 
ment So  far,  l would  fix  its  date,  us  re* 
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like  Hegias  or  Kahunts  about  the  year  instances  of  reliefs  the  peculiarities  of 
460,  or  even  470.  B.c.  And,  finally,  we  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  at- 
must  not  forget,  when  dealing  with  such  tempted  adaptation  of  an  earlier  temple 
a specimen  of  the  minor  arts,  the  iuflu-  statue  to  a new  situation  or  scene, 
ence  of  some  well-known  type  of  Athene  To  sum  up,  then,  the  relief  might  either 
which  the  sculptor  had  before  him  or  in  have  been  produced  in  the  years  between 
bis  mind  when  he  executed  this  more  470  and  450  B e,— though,  in  spite  of  what 
modest  commission . That  the  sculptors  I shall  have  to  say,  the  introduction  of 
of  such  reliefs,  when  they  had  to  carve  the  sentiment  seems  to  me  io  militate 
an  Athene,  were  thus  influenced  by  the  against  so  early  a date— or  it  would  bo 
well-known  types,  the  sacred  temple  stat-  the  work  of  an  artist  who.  twenty  years 
ues  by  great  artists,  is  fully  established  of  age.  in  470  b.c.,  would  be  seventy  years 
by  facts.  And  thus  the  sculptor  of  this  of  age  in  420  B.C. ; and  who,  with  the 
rodief  may,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  more  archaic  traditions  of  his  earlier 
century  ao.,  have  been  influenced  by  a training,  might  have  made  this  relief  at  a 
temple  vSiatuc  representing  Athene  which  later  period  of  his  life;  or,  finally  (and 
belonged  to  an  earlier  period,  and  rnatii-  this  stands  well  with  the  previous  supposi- 
fasted  in  its  modelling  the  characteristics  lions),  the  work  is  some  years  subsequent 
of  more  archaic  art.  In  fact,  the  awk  to  the  year  450  B.C.  (not  later  than  420 
wavdness  of  f>ose  as  regards  the  lower  B.<xh  and  the  artist  was  influenced  by  a 
portion  of  the  figure,  the  modelling  of  sacred  statue  of  Athene  which  belonged 
which  recalls  the  more  conventional  tem-  to  an  earlier  period,  and  bad  distinct 
pie  statues  of  earlier  dates,  seems  to  arise  traces  of  archaism  in  its  modelling.  The 
from  the  attempt— not  quite  successful—  influence  of  such  an  earlier  type  com* 
of  putting  such  a severe  type  of  temple  mends  itself  more  and  more  as  we  study 
statue  into  this  new,  definite,  and  expres  other  similar  reliefs  representing  Athene, 
sive  pose.  I could  adduce  several  other  I may  at  once  s&y  that  the  type  to 
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diately  after  the  Persian  war,  in  the  time 
of  Cimon,  the  predecessor  of  Pericles. 
This  temple  may  with  the  greatest  proba- 
bility be  identified  in  the  beautiful  small 
edifice  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Nike  Apteros,  which  stands  on  the 
very  brow  of  the  Acropolis ; and  a statue 
to  this  goddess  erected  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
mon would,  I hold,  correspond  in  all 
probability  to  the  type  of  Athene  as  ren- 
dered in  our  relief,  standing  erect,  with- 
out the  definite  action  marked  by  the 
attitude  of  our  figure.  An  interesting 
counterpart  to  this  rendering  of  Athene- 
Nike  is  that  of  another  Attic  relief  in 
Lansdowne  House,  London,  representing 
Athene-Nike  holding  her  helmet  before 
her  in  her  hand,  and  here  published  for 
the  first  time.  The  sculptor  of  this  Attic 
relief  haj^chosen  a different  model  for 
his  figure.  He  has  been  distinctly  influ- 
enced by  the  works  of  Phidiac  art.  The 
drapery  of  this  figure  is  free  from  any 
touch  of  earlier  conventionality  or  sever- 
ity; in  fact,  in  the  folding  and  general 
arrangement  it  corresponds  completely 
to  that  of  the  maidens  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  in  drapery  and  head- 
dress and  type  of  head  its  nearest  analo- 
gies are  to  be  found  in  these  maidens 
and  in  the  Caryatides  of  the  Ereclitheum 
on  the  Acropolis.  This  relief  will  well 
illustrate  what  the  minor  sculptors,  im- 
mediately influenced  by  the  work  of  Phid- 
ias at  Athens,  did  when  they  were  com- 
missioned to  make  such  a relief,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  distinctly  shows  how  the 
sculptor  of  our  Athene-Nike  was  influ- 
enced by  the  earlier  type,  which  we  may 
be  justified  in  considering  to  have  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Cimon.  But 
though  our  sculptor  may  thus  have  been 
influenced  by  an  earlier  type,  he  certain- 
ly marks  a great  advance  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  has  adapted  the  older  fig- 
ure to  the  expression  of  a new  and  defi- 
nite meaning,  which  makes  this  almost 
a unique  work  in  the  history  of  Greek 
art.  A still  further  and  later  modifica- 
tion and  derivative  of  the  earlier  proto- 
type may  be  found  in  a statue  the  exact 
position  of  which  in  the  history  of  art 
has  always  been  a puzzle.  It  is  the 
celebrated  Pallas  of  Velletri,  now  in  the 
Louvre  Museum,  Paris,  of  which  the  co- 
lossal bust  at  Munich,  from  the  Villa  Al- 
bani,  gives  a more  perfect  rendering  as 
regards  the  most  striking  head.  The 
statue  and  the  bust  are  probably  copies 


of  a fourth-century  original,  yet  I have  al- 
ways felt  that  in  some  of  their  character- 
istics of  grandeur  mingled  with  grace 
they  pointed  to  some  Attic  influence  of 
the  fifth  century  B.c. ; and  our  relief  of 
Athene-Nike,  by  means  of  a comparison 
of  the  two  heads,  well  serves  to  illustrate 
the  earlier  Attic  influence  in  the  form  of 
this  beautiful  type  of  the  so-called  Velle- 
tri Pallas.  But  it  is  interesting  to  see 
what  the  fourth -century  artist  has  put 
into  his  figure  in  contradistinction  to  the 
situation  on  our  relief.  For  thougli  in 
the  statue  and  in  the  bust  there  are  no 
accessories,  such  as  the  slab,  and  the  lance 
upon  which  our  Athene  is  leaning,  to  in- 
dicate a definite  and  individual  situation 
as  a motive  to  the  drooping  head,  the  ar- 
tist of  the  Velletri  Pallas  still  gives  a 
delicate  forward  inclination  to  his  head, 
which  now  serves  him  to  express  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  virgin  goddess 
Athene,  namely,  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  For  here  in 
this  statue,  standing  erect  in  solemn  maj- 
esty, the  inclination  of  the  head  is  not 
indicative  of  mourning  or  sorrow,  but  it 
gives  to  the  whole  work  a pensive  ex- 
pression, and  accentuates  as  the  central 
point  of  importance  and  interest  in  the 
statue,  to  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
is  forcibly  led  by  the  whole  composition 
of  the  work,  the  brow  of  this  youthful 
goddess.  And  it  is  one  of  the  many 
great  achievements  of  the  genius  of  Greek 
art  that  it  should  have  been  able  to  mani- 
fest the  solemn  and  dignified  characteris- 
tics of  thoughtfulness  without  in  any 
way  impairing  the  charm  of  maidenly 
youthfulness,  which  two  elements  are  the 
component  features  of  the  goddess  Athene. 
But  this  great  subtlety  of  individualiza- 
tion is  more  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  than  of  the  more  monument- 
al character  of  breadth  which  marks  the 
works  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  And  in 
our  relief  the  sentiment  is  only  justified 
by  the  definite  situation  and  by  the  desti- 
nation of  the  slab  itself. 

The  meaning  of  this  figure  and  the 
purpose  which  the  slab  served  appear  to 
me  evident.  The  solemn  restful  attitude 
of  the  figure,  with  drooping  head  and 
down-cast  eyes,  leaning  upon  her  spear, 
the  point  of  which  rests  against  and 
touches  a square  piece  of  marble  upon 
which  she  is  gazing,  is  manifestly  a sign 
of  mourning.  The  square  stone  in  front 
of  her  is  not  a pillar,  or  it  would  have 
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Roman  times  Virgil,  the  most  archaeo- 
logical of  Latin  authors,  in  the  account 
of  the  burial  of  Pallas, describes  “the  sad 
phalanx  following  the  Trojans,  Tyrrhe- 
nians and  Arcadians  with  inverted  arms” : 

u Turn  maetUa  phalanx  Teucrique  sequunlur , 
Tyrrhmique  omnes  el  veisis  Arcades  armis 

And  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  burial 
of  Germanicus,  tells  us  of  their  reversing 
the  standards  and  fasces.  The  custom 
has  even  survived  in  modern  military 
burials;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
our  custom  may  go  back  thousands  of 
years  to  a ceremony  which  would  refer 
to  the  pagan  deities  of  the  lower  world. 
But  I should  think  that  the  marked  atti- 
tude of  sorrow,  the  more  marked  even 
from  the  contrast  between  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  figure,  would  in  itself 
be  enough  to  confirm  this  interpretation. 
A consideration  of  the  use  to  which  this 
slab  was  put  makes  this  meaning  all  the 
more  imperative. 

From  its  dimensions  the  slab  could  not 
have  served  as  a sepulchral  slab,  such  as 
surmounted  Greek  graves.  These  are  in- 
variably larger  and  of  different  shape. 
Nor  can  it  be  a part  of  an  architectural 
decoration.  It  really  corresponds  to  a 
class  of  ancient  reliefs — a great  number 
with  the  figure  of  Athene  upon  them — 
found  at  Athens,  which  are  the  sculp- 
tured ornamentations  and  headings  to 
public  inscriptions  regarding  some  de- 
cree, treaty,  or  public  record.  Athene  is 
then  represented  as  personifying  the  Attic 
people,  and  she  stands  with  lance  and 
shield  (the  type  generally  borrowed  from 
the  Athene  Parthenos),  with  the  personi- 
fication of  the  other  people  with  whom 
the  treaty  is  made  opposite  to  her,  or 
sometimes  a personification  of  the  Attic 
Demos  or  people  itself.  Now  among 
the  inscriptions  found  in  Attica,  and  at 
Athens  itself,  there  are  a large  number 
which  make  public  record  of  the  valor  of 
citizens  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Their 
names  were  recorded,  as  Thucydides  says 
in  the  speech  of  Pericles,  on  stone  slabs 
as  a public  recognition  of  their  bravery. 
The  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  finding  of 
their  remains  was  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  a sol- 
emn ceremony  after  a battle  to  find  the 
dead  and  to  give  them  a decent  burial. 
On  the  grave  itself  there  may  have  been 
some  account  of  their  death ; but  at 
home  also  their  Jiames  were  to  be  in- 
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scribed  to  stimulate  theifr  countrymen  to 
emulation.  Of  all  the  uses  to  which  our 
relief  could  be  put,  from  its  mere  shape 
and  form,  tli  is  is  the  most  probable,  in 
fact,  the  only  one  I can  conceive  of;  and 
from  its  nature  and  the  artistic  treatment 
of  the  subject,  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
the  most  likely  destination  of  this  work: 
to  have  headed  an  inscription  containing 
the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle, which  record  was  placed  in  some  pub- 
lic spot  in  Athens  or  on  the  Acropolis. 
Our  Athene-Nike  would  then  be  standing 
in  the  attitude  of  mourning,  with  reversed 
spear,  gazing  down  upon  the  tombstone 
which  surmounts  the  grave  of  her  brave 
sons.  And  bearing  this  destination  of 
the  marble  relief  in  mind,  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  figure  of  Athene  is  not 
the  outcome  of  the  subjective  sentiment 
of  the  artist  who  carved  the  work,  or  of 
the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  as  is  the  case 
in  works  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.  The 
situation  in  which  Athene  is  here  render- 
ed is  a definite  and  exceptional  one  in  or- 
der to  convey  a definite  and  individual 
story.  And  the  expression  of  such  senti- 
ment need  in  no  way  lead  us  to  ascribe 
to  the  work  a later  date  than  the  one  sug- 
gested. Works  of  sculpture,  moreover, 
referring  to  the  dead  are  throughout  the 
first  works  in  the  history  of  Greek  art  by 
means  of  which  sentiment  is  expressed 
in  sculpture.  The  function  and  impor- 
tance of  sepulchral  monuments  in  thus 
bridging  over  the  step  between  the  lofty 
idealistic  art  of  the  fifth  century  and  the 
more  naturalistic  art  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  which  gives  immediate  expression  to 
human  sentiment  and  moods,  form  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  development  of 
Greek  art. 

Our  relief  would  thus  tell  the  story, 
create  a sympathetic  mood  in  the  specta- 
tor, and  sing  the  praise  of  those  whose 
names  would  be  recorded  on  the  slab 
which  it  surmounted.  It  is  thus  that  I 
would  call  this  relief  “ A Funeral  Ora- 
tion in  Stone” ; and  though  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  inscription  which  it  sur- 
mounted referred  immediately  to  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  campaign  of  431 
B.C.,  I still  feel  that  the  most  perfect  coun- 
terpart in  literature  to  this  relief  in  sculp- 
ture is  the  famous  funeral  oration  of  Per- 
icles as  recorded  by  Thucydides. 

As  is  well  known,  there  exists  some 
doubt  among  scholars  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  speeches  recorded  by  Thu- 
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cydides  in  his  history.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  tricks  in  the 
style  of  Thucydides  himself  manifest 
themselves  also  in  the  speeches  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  very  different 
people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  as  regards  the  speeches 
delivered  at  Athens,  Thucydides,  living 
there  at  the  time  and  a full  member  of 
this  deliberative  body  itself,  must  have 
heard  the  speeches  there  delivered,  and 
this  more  especially  applies  to  the  speeches 
of  Pericles,  for  whom  he  had  so  great  an 
• admiration.  As  Professor  Jebb  says  in 
his  admirable  essay  on  the  speeches  in 
Thucydides  ( Hellenica , p.  281) : “As  Thu- 
cydides must  have  repeatedly  heard  Peri- 
cles— whom  he  describes  as  the  first  of 
Athenians,  most  powerful  in  action  and 
in  speech — it  would  be  strange  if  he  had 
not  endeavored  to  give  at  least  some  traits 
of  the  eloquence  which  so  uniquely  im- 
pressed contemporaries.  Pericles  is  said 
to  have  left  nothing  written;  but  Aristo- 
tle and  Plutarch  have  preserved  a few  of 
the  bold  images  or  striking  phrases  which 
tradition  attributed  to  him.  Several  ex- 
amples of  such  bold  imagery  occur  in  the 
Thucydidean  speeches  of  Pericles,”  espe- 
cially iu  the  funeral  speech,  “and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  they  are  phrases 
which  have  lived  in  the  historian’s  mem- 
ory. But  the  echo  is  not  heard  in  single 
ph  rases  only.  Every  reader  of  the  fu- 
neral oration  must  be  aware  of  a majesty 
in  the  rhythm  of  the  whole,  a certain  union 
of  impetuous  movement  with  lofty  gran- 
deur which  Thucydides  has  given  to  Peri- 
cles alone.  There  is  a large  alloy,  doubt- 
less, of  rhetorical  ornament  in  the  new 
manner  of  overstrained  antithesis ; but  the 
voice  of  the  Olympian  Pericles  is  not 
wholly  lost  in  it.” 

1 would  also  impress  one  important 
consideration  bearing  upon  this  question, 
and  this  is  the  comparatively  more  per- 
fect verbal  memory  which  in  the  days 
that  knew  no  printing-press  enabled  hear- 
ers to  remember  and  to  discuss  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  whatever  they 
heard,  especially  when  clad  in  so  perfect 
an  artistic  form.  For  that  the  Greeks, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  formal  rhetoric  by  the  sophists,  regard- 
ed their  speeches  as  works  of  art  caunot 
be  doubted.  And  when  we  consider  the 
main  construction  of  the  funeral  oration 
of  Pericles,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  succinct  plan  of  its  exposition.  He 
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begins  with  a few  introductory  remarks 
Of  simple  explanation,  and  then  turns  to 
a general  eulogy  of  Athens  as  contrasted 
with  her  enemy  Sparta.  It  is  clear  to 
him  that  at  this  moment  he  must  act  upon 
the  feelings  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
cheer  them  out  of  the  possible  depression 
which  the  late  events  might  readily  pro- 
duce. He  wishes  to  give  them  self-con- 
fidence, and  at  the  same  time  he  makes 
this  a praise  of  culture  and  higher  civili- 
zation which  belong  to  the  Athenian 
people  as  a brilliant  torch,  handed  on 
through  ages,  to  shed  its  light  even  upon 
the  peoples  of  our  day.  And  from  this 
general  eulogy,  using  it  as  a wonderful 
transition,  he  passes  on  to  the  more  defi- 
nite purpose  of  his  oration,  and  shows 
what  a great  sacrifice  those  make  who 
give  up  their  lives,  which  were  set  in 
such  brilliant  and  joyous  surroundings. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  be  shows  how  great 
the  duty  is  and  how  bright  the  glory  to 
surrender  one’s  life  for  the  preservation 
of  such  a national  home.  And  he  then 
turns  to  draw  the  moral  for  those  who 
survive,  which  is  really  the  central  aim  of 
the  whole  speech.  Finally,  turning  to 
the  surviving  relatives,  he  addresses  a few 
weighty  words  of  condolence  to  them,  and 
with  a short,  dignified  ending  he  turns 
their  minds  back  to  the  reality  of  the  life 
which  is  before  them,  with  its  tasks,  and 
dissolves  the  enervating  influence  of  his 
rhetorical  art.  This  makes  this  speech 
such  a great  moral  piece  of  oratory.  He 
will  not  encourage  sweet  and  useless  self- 
pity.  The  oration  is  such  as  not  simply 
to  work  upon  the  emotions  of  his  audience 
and  to  fill  them  with  the  inebriating  fumes 
of  passionate  eloquence;  but  it  is  imbued 
with  the  supreme  virtue  of  Hellenic  life, 
moderation;  and  he  thus  strives  to  turn 
the  whole  current  of  his  rhetorical  pow- 
er into  the  channels  of  a vigorous  and 
healthy  national  life. 

But  no  transcription  can  give  an  esti- 
mate of  this  oration,  and  I cannot  refrain 
from  giving  in  full  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Jowett,*  which  certainly  also  is  an  ad- 
equate instance  of  the  English  style  of 
this  scholar: 

FUNERAL  ORATION. 

u Most  of  those  who  have  spoken  here  before 
me  have  commended  the  law-giver  who  added 
this  oration  to  our  other  funeral  customs.  It 
seemed  to#them  a worthy  thing  that  such  an 
honor  should  be  given  at  their  burial  to  the 

dead  who  have  fallen  ou  the  held  of  battle. 
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But  I should  have  preferred  that  when  men’B 
deeds  have  been  brave,  they  should  be  honor- 
ed iu  deed  only,  and  with  such  an  honor  as  this 
public  funeral  which  you  are  now  witnessing. 
Then  the  reputation  of  many  would  not  have 
been  imperilled  on  the  eloquence  or  want  of 
eloquence  of  one,  and  their  virtues  believed 
or  not  as  he  spoke  well  or  ill.  For  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  neither  too  little  nor  too  much, 
and  even  moderation  is  apt  uot  to  give  the 
impression  of  truthfulness.  The  friend  of  the 
dead  who  knows  the  facts  is  likely  to  think 
that  the  words  of  the  speaker  fall  short  of  his 
knowledge  and  of  his  wishes;  another,  who 
is  not  so  well  informed,  when  he  hears  of 
anything  which  surpasses  his  own  powers, 
will  be  envious,  and  will  suspect  exaggera- 
tion. Mankind  are  tolerant  of  the  praises  of 
others  so  long  as  each  hearer  thinks  that  he 
can  do  as  well  or  nearly  as  well  himself;  but 
when  the  speaker  rises  above  him,  jealousy 
is  aroused,  and  he  begins  to  be  incredulous. 
However,  since  our  ancestors  have  set  the  seal 
of  their  approval  upon  the  practice,  I must 
obey,  and  to  the  utnlost  of  my  power  shall  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  beliefs  of  all 
who  hear  me. 

“I  will  speak  first  of  our  ancestors,  for  it  is 
right  and  becoming  that  now,  when  we  are 
lamenting  the  dead,  a tribute  should  be  paid 
to  their  memory.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  they  did  not  inhabit  this  land, 
which,  by  their  valor,  they  have  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  we  have 
received  from  them  a free  state.  But  if  they 
were  worthy  of  praise,  still  more  were  our  fa- 
thers, who  added  to  their  inheritance,  and  af- 
ter many  a struggle  transmitted  to  us,  their 
sons,  this  great  empire.  And  we  ourselves 
assembled  here  to-day,  who  are  still  most  of 
us  iu  the  vigor  of  life,  have  chiefly  done  the 
work  of  improvement,  and  have  richly  endow- 
ed our  city  with  all  things,  so  that  she  is  suf- 
ficient for  herself  both  in  peace  and  war.  Of 
the  military  exploits  by  which  our  various 
possessions  were  acquired,  or  of  the  energy 
with  which  we  or  our  fathers  drove  back  the 
tide  of  war,  Hellenic  or  barbarian,  I will  not 
speak,  for  the  tale  would  be  long,  and  is  fa- 
miliar to  you.  But  before  I praise  the  dead, 
I should  like  to  point  out  by  what  principles 
of  action  we  rose  to  power,  and  under  what 
institutions  and  through  what  manner  of  life 
our  empire  became  great.  For  I conceive  that 
such  thoughts  are  not  unsuited  to  the  occasion, 
and  that  this  numerous  assembly  of  citizens 
and  strangers  may  profitably  listen  to  them. 

“Our  form  of  government  does  not  enter 
into  rivalry  with  the  institutions  of  others. 
We  do  not  copy  our  neighbors,  but  are  an  ex- 
ample to  them.  It  is  true  that  we  are  called 
a democracy,  for  the  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  many  and  not  of  the  few.  But 
while  the  law  secures  equal  justice  ^o  all  alike 
iu  their  private  disputes,  the  claim  of  excel- 
lence isa^so  recognized;  and  when  a citizen  is 
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in  any  way  distinguished,  he  is  preferred  to 
the  public  service,  not  as  a matter  of  privilege, 
but  as  tbe  reward  of  merit.  Neither  is  poverty 
a har,  but  a man  may  benefit  his  country  what- 
ever be  tbe  obscurity  of  his  condition.  There 
is  no  exclusiveness  in  our  public  life,  and  in 
our  private  intercourse  we  are  not  suspicions 
of  one  another,  nor  angry  with  onr  neighbor  if 
he  does  what  he  likes;  we  do  uot  put  on  sour 
looks  at  him,  which,  though  harmless,  are  not 
pleasant.  While  we  are  thus  unconstrained 
in  our  private  intercourse,  a spirit  of  reverence 
pervades  our  public  acts;  we  are  prevented 
from  doing  w rong  by  respect  for  authority  aud 
for  the  laws,  having  an  especial  regard  for 
those  wrbich  are  ordained  for  the  protection  of  • 
the  injured  as  wfell  as  for  those  unwritten  laws 
which  bring  upon  the  transgressor  of  them  the 
reprobation  of  the  general  sentiment. 

“And  we  have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for 
our  wreary  spirits  many  relaxations  from  toil; 
we  have  regular  games  and  sacrifices  through- 
out the  year;  at  home  t-lie  style  of  our  life  is 
refined;  aud  the  delight  which  we  daily  feel 
iu  all  these  things  helps  us  to  banish  melan- 
choly. Because  of  the  greatness  of  our  city 
the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth  flow  iu  upon  us, 
so  that  we  enjoy  the  goods  of  other  countries 
as  freely  as  of  our  own. 

“Then,  again,  our  military  training  is  in 
many  respects  superior  to  that  of  our  adver- 
saries. Our  city  is  thrown  open  to  the  world, 
and  we  never  expel  a foreigner,  or  prevent  him 
from  seeing  or  learning  anything  of  which  the 
secret,  if  revealed  to  an  enemy,  might  profit 
him.  We  rely  not  upon  our  management  or 
trickery,  but  upon  onr  own  hearts  and  hands. 
And  in  the  matter  of  education,  whereas  they 
from  early  youth  are  always  undergoing  labori- 
ous exercises  which  are  to  make  them  brave, 
we  live  at  ease,  and  yet  are  equally  ready  to 
face  the  perils  which  they  face.  And  here  is 
the  proof.  The  Lacedaemonians  come  into 
Attica  not  by  themselves,  hut  with  their  whole 
confederacy  following;  we  go  alone  into  a 
neighbor’s  country,  and  although  our  oppo- 
nents aro  fighting  for  their  homes  and  w'e  on  a 
foreign  soil,  we  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in 
overcoming  them.  Our  enemies  have  never 
yet  felt  our  uuited  strength;  the  care  of  a 
navy  divides  our  attention,  and  on  land  we 
are  obliged  to  send  our  own  citizens  every- 
where. But  they,  if  they  meet  and  defeat  a 
part  of  our  army,  are  as  proud  as  if  they  had 
routed  us  all,  and  wrhcn  defeated  they  pretend 
to  have  been  vanquished  by  us  all. 

“ If,  then,  we  prefer  to  meet  danger  with  a 
light  heart  but  without  laborious  training, 
and  with  a courage  which  is  gained  by  habit 
and  not  enforced  by  law,  are  W’e  not  greatly 
the  gainers? — since  we  do  not  anticipate  the 
pain,  although,  when  the  hour  comes,  we  can 
he  as  brave  as  those  who  never  allow'  them- 
selves to  rest ; and  thus,  too,  our  city  is  equal- 
ly admirable  in  peace  and  in  war.  For  we 

are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  vet  simple  in  our 
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tastes,  and  we  cultivate  the  mind  without  loss 
of  manliness.  .Wealth  we  employ  not  for  talk 
and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a real  use 
for  it.  To  avow  poverty  with  us  is  no  dis- 
grace ; the  true  disgrace  is  in  doing  nothing 
to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citizen  does  not  neg- 
lect the  state  because  he  takes  care  of  his  own 
household;  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  busiuess  have  a very  fair  idea  of 
politics.  We  alone  regard  a man  who  takes 
no  interest  in  pnblic  affairs  not  as  a harmless 
bat  as  a useless  character ; and  if  few  of  us 
are  originators,  we  are  all  sound  judges  of  a 
policy.  The  great  impediment  to  action  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  w ant  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  discussion 
preparatory  to  action.  For  we  have  a pecul- 
iar power  of  thinking  before  we  act  and  of 
acting  too,  whereas  other  men  are  courageous 
from  ignorance,  but  hesitate  upon  reflection. 
And  they  are  surely  to  be  esteemed  the  bravest 
spirits  who,  having  the  clearest  sense  both  of 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  life,  do  not  on  that 
account  shrink  from  danger.  In  doing  good, 
again,  we  are  unlike  others;  we  make  our 
friends  by  conferring,  not  by  receiving,  favors. 
Now'  he  who  confers  a favor  is  the  firmer 
friend,  because  he  would  fain  by  kindness  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  an  obligation ; but  the 
recipient  is  colder  in  his  feelings,  because  he 
knows  that  in  requiting  another’s  geuerosity 
he  will  not  be  winning  gratitude,  but  only  pay- 
ing a debt.  We  alone  do  good  to  our  neigh- 
bors, not  upon  a calculation  of  interest,  but 
in  the  confidence  of  freedom  and  in  a frank 
and  fearless  spirit.  To  sum  up:  I say  that 
Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas,  and  that  the 
individual  Athenian  in  his  own  person  seems 
to  have  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
most  varied  forms  of  action  with  the  utmost 
versatility  and  grace.  This  is  no  passing  and 
idle  word,  but  truth  and  fact ; and  the  asser- 
tion is  verified  by  the  position  to  which  these 
qualities  have  raised  the  state.  For  in  the 
hour  of  trial  Athens  alone  among  her  contem- 
poraries is  superior  to  the  report  of  her.  No 
enemy  who  comes  against  her  is  indignant  at 
the  reverses  which  he  sustains  at  the  hands 
of  such  a city;  no  subject  complains  that  his 
masters  are  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall 
assuredly  not  be  without  witnesses ; there  are 
mighty  monuments  of  our  power  which  will 
make  us  the  wonder  of  this  and  of  succeeding 
ages ; w e shall  not  need  the  praises  of  Homer 
or  of  any  other  panegyrist,  whose  poetry  may 
please  for  the  moment,  although  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts  will  not  bear  the  light 
of  day.  For  we  have  compelled  every  laud 
and  every  sea  to  open  a path  for  our  valor, 
and  have  everywhere  planted  eternal  memo- 
rials of  our  friendship  and  of  our  eumity. 
Such  is  the  city  for  whose  sake  these  men 
nobly  fought  and  died ; they  could  not  bear 
the  thought  that  she  might  be  taken  from 
them ; and  every  one  of  us  who  survives  should 
gladly  toil  on  lif  r behalf. 
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“I  have  dwelt  upon  the  greatness  of  Athens 
because  I want  to  show  you  that  we  are  cou- 
tending  for  a higher  prize  than  those  who  en- 
joy none  of  these  privileges,  and  to  establish 
by  manifest  proof  the*  merit  of  these  men  whom 
I am  now  commemorating.  Their  loftiest 
praise  has  been  already  spoken.  For  in  mag- 
nifying the  city  I have  magnified  them,  and 
men  like  them,  whose  virtues  made  her  glori- 
ous. And  of  how  few  Helleues  can  it  be  said, 
as  of  them,  that  their  deeds,  when  weighed  iu 
the  balance,  have  been  found  equal  to  their 
fame ! Methiuks  that  a death  such  as  theirs 
has  been  gives  the  true  measure  of  a man’s 
worth;  it  may  be  the  first  revelation  of  his 
virtues,  but  is  at  any  rate  their  final  seal.  For 
even  those  who  came  short  in  other  ways  may 
justly  plead  the  valor  with  which  they  have 
fought  for  their  country;  they  have  blotted 
out  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  have  benefit- 
ed the  state  more  by  their  public  services 
than  they  have  injured  her  by  their  private 
actions.  None  of  these  men  were  enervated  by 
wealth  or  hesitated  to  resign  the  pleasures  of 
life;  none  of  them  put  off  the  evil  day  in  the 
hope,  natural  to  poverty,  that  a man,  though 
poor,  may  one  day  become  rich.  But,  deeming 
that  the  punishment  of  their  enemies  was 
sweeter  than  any  of  these  things,  and  that 
they  could  fall  in  no  nobler  cause,  they  deter- 
mined at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  to  be  honor- 
ably avenged,  and  to  leave  the  rest.  They  re- 
signed to  hope  their  unknown  chance  of  hap- 
piness; but  iu  the  face  of  death  they  resolved 
to  rely  upon  themselves  alone.  And  when 
the  moment  came  they  were  minded  to  resist 
and  suffer,  rather  than  to  fly  and  save  their 
lives ; they  ran  away  from  the  w'ord  of  dishon- 
or, but  on  the  battle-field  their  feet  stood  fast, 
and  in  an  instant,  at  the  height  of  their  for- 
tune, they  passed  away  from  the  scene,  not  of 
their  fear,  but  of  their  glory. 

“ Such  was  the  end  of  these  men ; they  were 
worthy  of  Athens,  and  the  living  need  not  de- 
sire to  have  a more  heroic  spirit,  although  they 
may  pray  for  a less  fatal  issue.  The  value  of 
such  a spirit  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  words. 

Any  one  can  discourse  to  you  forever  about 
the  advantages  of  a brave  defence,  which  yon 
know  already.  But  instead  of  listening  to 
him  I would  have  you  day  by  day  fix  your 
eyes  upon  the  greatuess  of  Athens,  until  you 
become  filled  with  the  love  of  her;  and  when 
you  are  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glo- 
ry, reflect  that  this  empire  has  been  acquired 
by  men  who  knew  their  duty  and  had  the 
courage  to  do  it,  who  in  the  hour  of  conflict 
had  the  fear  of  dishonor  always  present  to 
them,  and  who,  if  ever  they  failed  in  an  en- 
terprise, would  not  allow'  their  virtues  to  be 
lost  to  their  country,  but  freely  gave  their 
lives  to  her  as  the  fairest  offering  which  they 
could  present  at  her  feast.  The  sacrifice 
which  they  collectively  made  was  individually 
repaid  to  them;  for  they  received  again,  each 
one  for  himself,  a praise  which  grows  not  old, 
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and  the  noblest  of  all  sepulchres — I speak  not 
of  that  in  which  their  remains  are  laid,  but  of 
that  in  which  their  glory  survives,  and  is  pro- 
claimed always  and  on  every  fitting  occasion 
both  in  word  and  deed.  For  the  whole  earth 
is  the  sepulchre  of  famous  meu ; not  only  are 
they  commemorated  by  columns  and  inscrip- 
tions in  their  own  country,  but  in  foreign 
lands  there  dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial 
of  them,  graven  not  on  stone,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Make  them  your  examples,  and,  es- 
teeming courage  to  he  freedom  and  freedom  to 
be  happiness,  do  not  weigh  too  nicely  the  per- 
ils of  war.  The  unfortunate  who  has  no  hope 
of  a change  for  the  better  has  less  reason  to 
throw  away  his  life  than  the  prosperous,  who, 
if  be  survive,  is  always  liable  to  a change  for 
the  worse,  and  to  whom  any  accidental  fail 
makes  the  most  serious  difference.  To  a man 
of  spirit,  cowardice  and  disaster  coming  to- 
gether are  far  more  bitter  than  deatli  striking 
him  unperceived  at  a time  when  he  is  full  of 
courage  and  animated  by  the  geueral  hope. 

“ Wherefore  I do  not  now  commiserate  the 
parents  of  the  dead  who  stand  here;  I would 
rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your 
life  has  been  passed  amid  manifold  vicissi- 
tudes, and  that  they  may  be  deemed  fortunate 
who  have  gained  most  honor,  whether  an  hon- 
orable death  like  theirs  or  an  honorable  sor- 
row like  yours,  and  whose  days  have  been  so 
ordered  that  the  term  of  their  happiness  is 
likewise  the  term  of  their  life.  I know  how 
hard  it  is  to  make  you  feel  this,  when  the  good 
fortune  of  others  will  too  often  remind  you  of 
the  gladness  which  once  lightened  your  hearts. 
And  sorrow  is  felt  at  the  want  of  those  bless- 
ings, not  which  a man  never  knew,  but  which 
were  a part  of  bis  life  before  they  were  taken 
from  him.  Some  of  you  are  of  an  age  at  which 
they  may  hope  to  have  other  children,  and 
they  ought  to  bear  their  sorrow  better;  not 
only  will  the  children  who  may  hereafter  be 
horn  make  them  forget  their  own  lost  ones, 
but  the  city  will  be  doubly  a gainer.  She  will 
not  be  left  desolate,  and  she  will  be  safer.  For 
a man’s  counsel  cannot  have  equal  weight  or 
worth  when  he  alone  ha9  no  children  to  risk 
in  the  general  danger.  To  those  of  you  who 
have  passed  their  prime,  I say : i Congratulate 
yourselves  that  you  have  been  happy  during 
the  greater  part  of  your  days  ; remember  that 
your  life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be 
comforted  by  the  glory  of  those  who  are  gone. 
For  the  love  of  honor  alone  is  ever  young;  and 
not  riches,  ns  some  say,  but  honor  is  the  delight 
of  men  when  they  are  old  and  useless.’ 

“To  you  who  are  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  departed,  I see  that  the  struggle  to  emu- 
late them  will  be  an  arduous  one.  For  all  men 
praise  the  dead,  and  how  ever  pre-eminent  your 
virtue  may  be,  hardly  will  you  be  thought,  I 
do  not  say  to  equal,  but  even  to  approach 
them.  The  living  have  their  rivals  and  de- 
tractors, but  when  a man  is  out  of  the  way 
the  houAU;  ami  good-w  ill  which  he  receives  is 
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unalloyed.  And  if  I am  to  speak  of  womanly 
virtues  to  those  of  yon  who  will  henceforth  lie 
widows,  let  me  sum  them  up  in  one  short  ad- 
monition. To  a woman  not  to  show'  more 
weakness  than  is  natural  to  her  sex  is  a great 
glory,  and  not  to  be  talked  about  for  good  or 
for  evil  among  men. 

“I  have  paid  the  required  tribute  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  making  use  of  such  fitting 
words  as  I had.  The  tribute  of  deeds  has  been 
paid  in  part,  for  the  dead  have  been  honorably 
interred,  and  it  remains  only  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge 
until  they  are  grown  up ; this  is  the  solid  prise 
with  which,  as  with  a garland,  Athens  crowns 
her  sons,  living  and  dead,  after  a struggle  like 
theirs.  For  where  the  rewards  of  virtue  are 
greatest,  there  the  noblest  citizens  are  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  And  now'  when 
you  have  duly  lameuted,  every  one  his  own 
dead,  yon  may  depart.” 

The  same  spirit  which  pervades  this 
lofty  oratory,  with  its  grandeur  and  its 
simplicity  and  its  moderation,  seems  to 
have  inspired  the  modest  sculptor  to  carve 
the  small  relief  which  surmounted  a rec- 
ord giving  the  names  of  those  who  had 
died  for  their  country,  and  it  is  in  its 
turn  an  eloquent  funeral  oration  in  stone. 

I can,  finally,  not  refrain  from  pointing 
to  an  analogy  which  is  as  interesting  as 
it  is  significant.  I mean  the  resemblance, 
down  to  some  phrases,  between  the  funer- 
al oration  of  Pericles  and  the  short  yet 
monumental  oration  of  President  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg.  And  it  would  well  repay 
us  if  we  should  dwell  upon  the  compar- 
ison of  these  words,  more  lasting  than 
bronze,  spoken  at  such  critical  periods  in 
the  history  of  their  nation  by  Pericles 
and  by  Lincoln.  I leave  the  reader  to 
ponder  over  this  comparison,  and  would 
but  add  that  this  speech  of  Lincoln's, 
short  and  modest  in  form,  is  yet  none 
the  less  grand  and  monumental,  as  is 
the  small  relief  of  our  Attic  sculptor. 

“ Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  test- 
ing w hether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a portion  of  that  field 
as  a final  resting-place  for  those  w ho  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this,  hut  in  a larger  sense  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate, we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead. 
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who  straggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
hav  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  ns  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, 


that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain  ; that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.” 


JANE  FIELD.* 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IT  was  many  years  since  Mrs.  Field  had 
taken  any  but  the  most  trivial  jour- 
neys. Elliot  was  a hundred  and  twenty 
miles  away.  She  must  go  to  Boston ; then 
cross  the  city  to  the  other  depot,  where 
she  would  take  the  Elliot  train.  This 
elderly  unsophisticated  woman  might 
very  reasonably  have  been  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  taking  this  journey  alone,  but  she 
was  not.  She  never  thought  of  it. 

The  latter  half  of  the  road  to  the  Green 
River  station  lay  througli  an  unsettled 
district.  There  were  acres  of  low  birch 
woods  and  lusty  meadow  - lands.  This 
morning  they-  were  covered  with  a gold- 
green  dazzle  of  leaves.  To  one  looking 
across  them,  they  almost  seemed  played 
over  by  little  green  flowers ; now  and  then 
a young  birch-tree  stood  away  from  the 
others,  and  shone  by  itself  like  a very 
torch  of  spring. 

Mrs.  Field  walked  steadily  through  it. 
She  had  never  paused  to  take  much 
thought  of  the  beauty  of  nature;  to-day  a 
tree  all  alive  and  twinkling  with  leaves 
might,  for  all  her  notice,  have  been  na- 
ked and  stiff  with  frost. 

She  did  not  seem  to  walk  fast,  but  her 
long  steps  carried  her  over  the  ground 
well.  It  was  long  before  train-time  when 
she  came  in  sight  of  the  little  station  with 
its  projecting  piazza  roofs.  She  entered 
the  ladies'  room  and  bought  her  ticket, 
then  she  sat  down  and  waited.  There 
were  two  other  women  there— middle- 
aged  countrywomen  in  awkward  wool 
gowns  and  flat  straw  bonnets,  with  a cer- 
tain repressed  excitement  in  their  home- 
ly faces.  They  were  setting  their  large, 
faithful,  cloth-gaitered  feet  a little  outside 
their  daily  ruts,  and  going  to  visit  some 
relatives  in  a neighboring  town ; they 


were  almost  overcome  by  the  unusual- 
ness of  it. 

Jane  Field  was  a woman  after  their 
kind,  and  the  look  on  their  faces  had  its 
grand  multiple  in  the  look  on  hers.  She 
had  not  only  stepped  out  of  her  rut,  but 
she  was  going  out  of  sight  of  it  forever. 

She  sat  there  stiff  and  silent,  her  two 
feet  braced  against  the  floor,  ready  to  lift 
her  at  the  signal  of  the  train,  her  black 
leather  bag  grasped  firmly  in  her  right 
hand. 

The  two  women  eyed  her  furtively. 
One  nudged  the  other.  “ Know  who  that 
is  ?”  she  whispered.  But  neither  of  them 
knew.  They  were  from  the  adjoining 
town,  which  this  railroad  served  as  well 
as  Green  River. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Field  looked  at  them, 
but  with  no  speculation  ; the  next  moment 
she  looked  in  the  same  way  upon  the  be- 
longings of  the  little  country  depot — the 
battered  yellow  settees,  the  time  tables, 
the  long  stove  in  its  tract  of  littered  saw- 
dust, the  man's  face  in  the  window  of  the 
ticket  office. 

“Dreadful  cross-lookin’,  ain’t  she?” 
one  of  the  women  whispered  in  the  oth- 
er's ear. 

Jane  heard  the  whisper,  and  looked  at 
them.  The  women  gave  each  other  vi- 
olent pokes,  they  reddened  and  titter- 
ed nervously,  then  they  tried  to  look  out 
of  the  window  with  an  innocent  and  ab- 
sent air.  But  tliey  need  not  have  been 
troubled.  Jane,  although  she  heard  the 
whisper  perfectly,  did  not  connect  it  with 
herself  at  all.  She  never  thought  much 
about  her  own  appearance;  this  morning 
she  had  as  little  vanity  as  though  she 
were  dead. 

When  the  whistle  of  the  train  sounded, 
the  women  all  pushed  anxiously  out  on 
the  platform. 
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“ Is  this  the  train  that  goes  to  Boston  ?” 
Mrs.  Field  asked  one  of  the  other  two. 

“I  s’pose  so,”  she  replied,  with  a recip- 
rocative  flutter.  “ I’m  goin’  to  ask  so’s  to 
be  sure.  I’m  goin'  to  Dale.” 

“ I always  ask,”  her  friend  remarked, 
with  decision. 

When  the  train  stopped,  Mrs.  Field  in- 
quired of  a brakeman.  She  was  hardly 
satisfied  with  his  affirmative  answer. 
“Are  y6u  the  conductor?”  said  she, 
sternly  peering. 

The  young  fellow  gave  a hurried  wave 
of  his  hand  toward  the  conductor,  “There 
he  is,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Field  asked  him  also,  then  she 
hoisted  herself  into  the  car.  When  she 
had  taken  her  seat,  she  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  a woman  in  front  of  her. 

It  was  a five  hours’  ride  to  Boston. 
Mrs.  Field  sat  all  the  while  in  her 
place  with  her  bag  in  her  lap,  and  never 
stirred.  There  was  a look  of  rigid  prepa- 
ration about  her,  as  if  all  her  muscles 
were  strained  for  an  instant  leap. 

Two  young  girls  in  the  opposite  seat 
noticed  her  and  tittered.  They  had  con- 
siderable merriment  over  her,  twisting 
their  pretty  silly  faces,  and  rolling  their 
blue  eyes  in  her  direction,  and  then 
averting  them  with  soft  repressed  chuc- 
kles. 

Occasionally  Mrs.  Field  looked  over  at 
them,  thought  of  her  Lois,  and  noted  their 
merriment  gravely.  She  never  dream- 
ed that  they  were  laughing  at  her.  If 
she  had,  she  would  not  have  considered  it 
twice. 

It  was  four  o’clock  when  Mrs.  Field 
arrived  in  Boston.  She  had  been  in  the 
city  but  once  before,  when  she  was  a 
young  girl.  Still,  she  set  out  with  no 
hesitation  to  walk  across  the  city  to  the 
depot  where  she  must  take  the  cars  for 
Elliot.  She  could  not  afford  a carriage, 
and  she  would  not  trust  herself  in  a street 
car.  She  knew  her  own  head  and  her 
old  muscles;  she  could  allow  for  their 
limitations,  and  preferred  to  rely  upon 
them. 

Every  few  steps  she  stopped  and  asked 
a question  as  to  her  route,  listening 
sharply  to  the  reply.  Then  she  went 
straight  enough,  speeding  between  the  in- 
formers like  guide-posts.  This*  old  pro- 
vincial threaded  the  city  streets  as  un- 
appreciatively  as  she  had  that  morning 
the  country  one.  Once  in  a while  the 
magnificence  of  some  shop  window,  a 
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dark  flash  of  jet  or  a flutter  of  lace  on  a 
woman’s  dress,  caught  her  eye,  but  she 
did  not  see  it.  She  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  anything  of  that  kind ; she  had 
to  do  with  the  primal  facts  of  life.  Com- 
ing as  she  was  out  of  the  country  quiet, 
she  was  quite  unmoved  by  the  thunder- 
ing rush  of  the  city  streets.  She  might 
have  been  deaf  and  blind  for  all  the  im- 
pression it  made  upon  her.  Her  own 
nature  had  grown  so  intense  that  it  ap- 
parently had  emanations,  and  surround- 
ed her  with  an  atmosphere  of  her  own 
impenetrable  to  the  world. 

It  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when  she 
reached  her  station,  and  the  train  was 
ready.  It  was  half  past  five  when  she 
arrived  in  Elliot.  She  got  off  the  train, 
and  stalked,  as  if  with  a definite  object, 
around  the  depot  platform.  She  did  not 
for  one  second  hesitate  or  falter.  She 
went  up  to  a man  who  was  loading  some 
trunks  on  a wagon,  and  asked  him  to  di- 
rect her  to  Lawyer  Tuxbury's  office.  Her 
voice  was  so  abrupt  and  harsh  that  the 
man  started. 

“ Cross  the  track,  an’  go  up  the  street 
till  you  come  to  it,  on  the  right-hand 
side,”  he  answered.  Then  he  stared  cu- 
riously after  her  as  she  went  on. 

Lawyer  Tuxbury’s  small  neat  sign  was 
fastened  upon  the  door  of  the  L of  a 
large  white  house.  There  was  a green 
yard,  and  some  newly  started  flower  beds. 
In  one  there  was  a clump  of  yellow  daf- 
fodils. Two  yellow -haired  little  girls 
were  playing  out  in  the  yard.  They 
both  stood  still,  staring  with  large  wary 
blue  eyes  at  Mrs.  Field  as  she  came  up 
the  path.  She  never  glanced  toward 
them. 

She  stood  like  a black-draped  statue 
before  the  office  door,  and  knocked.  No- 
body answered. 

She  knocked  again  louder.  Then  a 
voice  responded,  “ Come  in.”  Mrs.  Field 
turned  the  knob  carefully,  and  opened 
the  door.  It  led  directly  into  the  room. 
There  was  a dull  oil  cloth  carpet,  some 
beetling  cases  of  heavy  books,  a few  old 
arm-chairs,  and  one  battered  leather  easy- 
chair.  A great  desk  stood  against  the 
farther  wall,  and  a man  was  seated  at  it, 
with  his  back  toward  the  door.  He  had 
white  hair,  to  which  the  sunlight  coming 
through  the  west  window  gave  a red- 
gold  tinge. 

Mrs.  Field  stood  still,  just  inside  the 
door.  Apart  from  anything  else,  the 
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room  itself  had  a certain  awe-inspiring 
quality  for  her.  She  had  never  before 
been  in  a lawyers  office.  She  was  fully 
possessed  with  the  rural  and  feminine 
ignorance  and  holy  fear  of  all  legal  ap- 
purtenances. From  all  her  traditions, 
this  office  door  should  have  displayed  a 
grinning  man  or  woman  trap,  which  she 
must  warily  shun. 

She  eyed  the  dusty  oil-cloth — the  files 
of  black  books — the  chairs — the  man  at 
the  desk,  with  his  gilded  white  head.  He 
wrote  on  steadily,  and  never  stirred  for  a 
minute.  Then  he  again  sung  out,  sharp- 
ly, “ Come  in/’ 

He  was  deaf,  and  had,  along  with  his 
insensibility  to  sounds,  that  occasional 
abnormal  perception  of  them  which  the 
deaf  seem  sometimes  to  possess.  He  often 
heard  sounds  when  none  were  recogniza- 
ble to  other  people. 

Now,  evidently  having  perceived  no  re- 
sult from  his  first  response,  he  had  heard 
this  second  knock,  which  did  not  exist 
except  in  his  own  supposition  and  the 
waiting  woman’s  intent.  She  had,  in- 
deed, just  at  this  point  said  to  herself  that 
she  would  slip  out  and  knock  again  if  he 
did  not  look  around.  She  had  not  the 
courage  to  speak.  It  was  almost  as  if 
the  deaf  lawyer,  piecing  out  his  defective 
ears  with  a subtler  perception,  had  actu- 
ally become  aware  of  her  intention,  which 
had  thundered  upon  him  like  the  knock 
itself. 

Mrs.  Field  made  an  inarticulate  re- 
sponse, and  took  a grating  step  forward. 
The  old  man  turned  suddenly  and  saw 
her.  She  stood  back  again : there  was  a 
shrinking  stiffness  about  her  attitude,  but 
she  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

“Why,  good  - day  f’  he  exclaimed. 
“ Good-day,  madam.  I didn’t  hear  you 
come  in.” 

Mrs.  Field  murmured  a good -day  in 
return. 

“Take  a seat,  madam.”  The  lawyer 
had  risen,  and  was  advancing  toward  her. 
He  was  a small,  sharp-eyed  man,  whose 
youthful  agility  had  crystallized  into  a 
nervous  pomposity.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
short,  he  had  passed  a broad  slant  of 
dusty  sunlight  which  had  lain  between 
him  and  his  visitor,  and  he  could  see  her 
face  plainly.  His  own  elongated  for  a 
second,  his  under  jaw  lopped,  and  his 
brows  contracted.  Then  he  stepped  for- 
ward. “Why,  Mrs.  Maxwell!”  said  he; 
“ how  do  you  do  ?” 
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“I’m  pretty  well,  thank  you,”  replied 
Mrs.  Field.  She  tried  to  bow,  but  her 
back  would  not  bend. 

“I  am  delighted  to  see  you,”  said  the 
lawyer.  “ I recognize  you  perfectly  now. 

I should  have  before,  if  the  sun  had 
not  been  in  my  eyes.  I never  forget  a 
face.” 

He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  shook 
it  up  and  down  effusively.  Then  he 
pushed  forward  the  leather  easy-chair 
with  gracious  insinuation.  Mrs.  Field 
sat  down,  bolt-upright,  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  it. 

The  lawyer  drew  a chair  to  her  side, 
seated  himself,  leaned  forward  until  his 
face  fronted  hers,  and  talked.  His  man- 
ner was  florid,  almost  bombastic.  He 
had  a fashion  of  working  his  face  a good 
deal  when  he  talked.  He  conversed 
quite  rapidly  and  fluently,  but  was  wont 
to  interlard  his  conversation  with  what 
seemed  majestically  reflective  pauses,  dur- 
ing which  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  tapped  the  arm  slowly.  In  fact  his 
flow  of  ideas  failed  him  for  a moment, 
his  mind  being  so  constituted  that  they 
came  in  rapid  and  temporary  bursts, 
geyser  fashion.  He  inquired  when  Mrs. 
Field  arrived,  was  kindly  circumstantial 
as  to  her  health,  touched  decorously  but 
not  too  mournfully  upon  the  late  Thom- 
as Maxwell’s  illness  and  decease.  He  al- 
luded to  the  letter  which  he  had  written 
her,  mentioning  as  a singular  coincidence 
that  at  the  moment  of  her  entrance  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  another  to  her, 
to  inquire  if  the  former  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

He  spoke  in  terms  of  congratulation  of 
the  property  to  which  she  had  fallen  heir, 
and  intimated  that  further  discussion  con- 
cerning it,  as  a matter  of  business,  had 
better  be  postponed  until  morning.  Dan- 
iel Tuxbury  was  very  methodical  in  his 
care  for  himself,  and  was  loath  to  attend 
to  any  business  after  six  o’clock. 

Mrs.  Field  sat  like  a bolt  of  iron  while 
the  lawyer  talked  to  her.  Unless  a direct 
question  demanded  it,  she  never  spoke 
herself.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it;  he  had  enough  garnered-in  compla- 
cency to  delight  himself,  as  a bee  with 
its  own  honey.  He  rarely  realized  it 
when  another  person  did  not  talk. 

After  one  of  his  pauses,  he  sprang  up 
with  alacrity.  “Mrs.  Maxwell,  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  excuse  me  for  a mo- 
ment ?”  said  he,  and  went  out  of  the  office 
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with  a fussy  hitch,  as  if  he  wore  invisible 
petticoats.  Mrs.  Field  heard  his  voice  in 
the  yard. 

When  he  returned  there  was  an  old 
lady  following  in  his  wake.  Mrs.  Field 
saw  her  before  he  did.  She  came  with  a 
whispering  of  silk,  but  his  deaf  ears  did 
not  perceive  that.  He  did  not  notice  her 
at  all  until  he  had  entered  the  office,  then 
he  saw  Mrs.  Field  looking  past  him  at 
the  door,  and  turned  himself. 

He  went  toward  her  with  a little  flour- 
ish of  words,  but  the  old  lady  ignored 
him  entirely.  She  held  up  her  chin  with 
a kind  of  ancient  pertness,  and  eyed  Mrs. 
Field.  She  was  a small,  straight  backed 
woman,  full  of  nervous  vibrations.  She 
stood  apparently  still,  but  her  black  silk 
whispered  all  the  time,  and  loose  ends  of 
black  ribbon  trembled.  The  black  silk 
had  an  air  of  old  gentility  about  it,  but  it 
was  very  shiny;  there  were  many  bows, 
but  the  ribbons  were  limp,  having  been 
pressed  and  dyed.  Her  face,  yellow  and 
deeply  wrinkled,  but  sharply  vivacious, 
was  overtopped  by  a bunch  of  purple 
flowers  in  a nest  of  rusty  black  lace  and 
velvet. 

So  far  Mrs.  Field  had  maintained  a 
certain  strained  composure,  but  now  her 
long,  stern  face  began  flushing  beneath 
this  old  lady’s  gaze. 

“ I conclude  you  know  this  lady,”  said 
the  lawyer,  with  a blandly  facetious  air 
to  the  new-comer. 

At  that  she  stepped  forward  promptly, 
with  a jerk  as  if  to  throw  off  her  irres- 
olution, and  a certain  consternation. 
“Yes,  I s'pose  I do,”  said  she,  in  a voice 
like  a shrill  high  chirp.  4t  It’s  Mis’  Max- 
well, ain't  it  — Edward’s  wife?  How  do 
you  do,  Esther  ? I hadn’t  seen  you  for  so 
long,  I wasn’t  quite  sure,  but  I see  who 
you  are  now.  How  do  you  do  ?” 

“I'm  pretty  well,  thank  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Field,  with  a struggle  putting  her 
twisted  hand  into  the  other  woman’s, 
extended  quiveringly  in  a rusty  black 
glove. 

44  When  did  you  come  to  town,  Es- 
ther ?” 

“Jest  now.” 

“ Let  me  see,  where  from  ? I can't  seem 
to  remember  the  name  of  the  place  where 
you’ve  been  livin’.  I know  it  too.” 

“ Green  River.” 

“Oh  yes,  Green  River.  Well,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you,  Esther.  You  'ain’t  changed 
much,  qpme  to  look  at  you ; not  so  much 
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as  I have,  I s’pose.  • I don’t  expect  you'd 
know  me,  would  you  ?” 

“I — don't  know  as  I would.”  Mrs. 
Field  recoiled  from  a lie  even  in  the  midst 
of  falsehood. 

The  old  lady’s  face  contracted  a little, 
but  she  could  spring  above  her  emotions. 
“ Well,  I don’t  s’pose  you  would,  either,” 
responded  she,  with  fine  alacrity.  “ I’ve 
grown  old  and  wrinkled  and  yellow, 
though  I ain’t  gray,”  with  a swift  glance 
at  Mrs.  Field’s  smooth  curves  of  white 
hair.  “You  turned  gray  pretty  young, 
didn’t  you,  Esther  ?” 

“Yes,  I did.” 

The  old  lady’s  front  hair  hung  in  dark 
brown  spirals,  a little  bunch  of  them 
against  either  cheek,  outside  her  bonnet. 
She  set  them  dancing  with  a little  dip 
of  her  head  when  she  spoke  again.  “ I 
thought  you  did,”  said  she.  44  Well, 
you’re  cornin’  over  to  my  house,  ain't 
you,  Esther  ? You’ll  find  a good  many 
changes  there.  My  daughter  Flora  and 
I are  all  that’s  left  now,  you  know,  I 
s’pose.” 

Mrs.  Field  moved  her  head  uncertain- 
ly. This  old  woman,  with  her  straight 
demands  for  truth  or  falsehood,  was  tor- 
ture to  her. 

“ I suppose  you’ll  come  right  over  with 
me  pretty  soon,”  the  old  lady  went  on. 
44 1 don’t  want  to  hurry  you  in  your  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Tuxbury,  but  I suppose  my 
nephew  will  be  home,  and — ” 

“ I’m  jest  as  much  obliged  to  you,  but 
I guess  I'd  better  not.  I’ve  made  some 
other  plans,”  said  Mrs.  Field. 

44  Oh,  we  are  going  to  keep  Mrs.  Max- 
well with  us  to-night,”  interposed  the 
lawyer.  He  had  stood  by  smilingly 
while  the  two  women  talked. 

44  I’m  jest  as  much  obliged,  but  I guess 
I’d  better  not,”  repeated  Mrs.  Field,  look- 
ing at  both  of  them. 

The  old  lady  straightened  herself  in  her 
flimsy  silk  draperies.  “Well,  of  course, 
if  you’ve  got  other  plans  made,  I ain’t 
goin’  to  urge  you,  Esther,”  said  she;  44  but 
any  time  you  feel  disposed  to  come,  you'll 
be  welcome.  Good-evenin’,  Esther.  Good- 
evenin’,  Mr.  Tuxbury.”  She  turned  with 
a rustling  bob,  and  was  out  the  door. 

The  lawyer  pressed  forward  hurriedly. 
44  Why,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  weren’t  you  com 
ing  in?  Isn’t  there  something  I can  do 
for  you?”  said  he. 

4iNo,  thank  you,”  replied  the  old  lady, 

shortly*  44  I’ve  got  to  go  home;  it's  my 
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tea-time.  I was  goin'  by,  and  I thought 
I’d  jest  look  in  a minute ; that  was  all.  It 
wa’n’t  anything.  Good -evenin’.”  She 
was  half  down  the  walk  before  she  fin- 
ished speaking.  She  never  looked  around. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  Mrs.  Field.  ‘ ‘ Mrs. 
Henry  Maxwell  was  not  any  too  much 
pleased  to  see  you  sitting  here,”  he  whis- 
pered, with  a confidential  smile.  “She 
wouldn’t  say  anything;  she’s  as  proud  as 
Lucifer;  but  she  was  considerably  taken 
aback.” 

Mrs.  Field  nodded.  She  felt  numb. 
She  had  not  understood  who  this  other 
woman  was.  She  knew  how— the  mother 
of  the  young  woman  who  was  the  right- 
ful heir  to  Thomas  Maxwell’s  property. 

‘ 4 The  old  lady  has  been  pretty  anxious,  ” 
Mr.  Tuxbury  went  on.  “She’s  been  in 
here  a good  many  times — made  excuses 
to  come  in  and  see  if  I had  any  news. 
She  has  been  twice  as  much  concerned  as 
her  daughter  about  it.  Well,  she  has  had 
a pretty  hard  time.  That  branch  of  the 
family  lost  a good  deal  of  property.” 

Mrs.  Field  rose  abruptly.  “ I guess  I’d 
better  be  goin’,”  said  she.  “ It  must  be 
your  tea-time.  I’ll  come  in  again  to- 
morrow.” 

The  lawyer  put  up  his  hand  depreca- 
tingly.  “Mrs.  Maxwell,  you  will  of  course 
stay  and  take  tea  with  us,  and  remain 
with  us  to-night.” 

“I’m  jest  as  much  obliged  to  you  for 
invitin’  me,  but  I guess  I’d  better  be  goin’.” 

“My  sister  is  expecting  you.  You  re- 
member my  sister,  Mrs.  Lowe.  I’ve  just 
sent  word  to  her.  You  had  better  come 
right  over  to  the  house  with  me  now,  and 
to-morrow  morning  we  can  attend  to  busi- 
ness. You  must  be  fatigued  with  your 
journey.” 

“I’m  real  sorry  if  your  sister’s  put  her- 
self out,  but  I guess  I’d  better  not  stay.” 

The  lawyer  turned  his  ear  interrogative- 
ly. “I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I didn’t  quite 
understand.  You  think  you  can’t  stay?” 

“I’m — much  obliged  to  your  sister  an’ 
you  for  invitin’  me,  but — I guess — I’d  bet- 
ter— not.” 

“Why — but — Mrs.  Maxwell!  Just  be 
seated  again  for  a moment,  and  let  me 
speak  to  my  sister;  perhaps  she — ” 

“I’m  jest  as  much  obliged  to  her,  but  I 
feel  as  if  I’d  better  be  goin’.”  Mrs.  Field 
stood  before  him,  mildly  unyielding.  She 
seemed  to  waver  toward  his  will,  but  all 
the  time  she  abided  touglily  in  her  own 
self  like  a willow  bough. 


“But,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  what  can  you  do?” 
said  the  lawyer,  his  manner  full  of  per- 
plexity, and  impatience  thinly  veiled  by 
courtesy.  “The  hotel  here  is  not  very 
desirable,  and — ” 

“Can’t  I go  right  up  to — the  house?" 

‘‘The  Maxwell  house?” 

“Yes,  sir;  if  there  ain’t  anything  to 
hinder.” 

Mr.  Tuxbury  stared  at  her.  “Why,  I 
don’t  know  that  there  is  really  anything 
to  hinder,”  he  said,  slowly.  “Although 
it  is  rather — No,  I don’t  know  as  there  is 
any  actual  objection  to  your  going.  I 
suppose  the  house  belongs  to  you.  But 
it  is  shut  up.  I think  you  would  find  it 
much  pleasanter  here,  Mrs.  Maxwell.” 
His  eyebrows  were  raised,  his  mouth 
pursed  up. 

“I  guess  I’d  better  go,  if  I can  jest  as 
well  as  not;  if  I can  get  into  the  house.” 
Mrs.  Field  spoke  with  deprecating  persist- 
ency. 

Mr.  Tuxbury  turned  abruptly  toward 
his  desk,  and  began  fumbling  in  a drawer. 

She  stood  hesitatingly  watchful.  “If 
you  would  jest  tell  me  where  I’d  find  the 
key,”  she  ventured  to  remark.  She  had 
a vague  idea  that  she  would  be  told  to 
look  under  a parlor  blind  for  the  key,  that 
being  the  innocent  country  hiding-place 
when  the  house  was  left  alone. 

“I  have  the  key,  and  I will  go  to  the 
house  with  you  myself  directly.” 

“I  hate  to  make  you  so  much  trouble. 
I guess  I could  find  it  myself,  if — ” 

“I  will  be  ready  immediately,  Mrs.  Max- 
well,” said  the  lawyer,  in  a smoothly  con- 
clusive voice  which  abashed  her. 

She  stood  silently  by  the  door  until  he 
was  ready.  He  took  her  black  bag  pe- 
remptorily, and  they  went  side  by  side 
down  the  street.  He  held  his  head  well 
back,  his  lips  were  still  tightly  pursed, 
and  he  swung  his  cane  with  asperity. 
His  important  and  irascible  nature  was 
oddly  disturbed  by  this  awkwardly  ob- 
stinate old  woman  stalking  at  his  side 
in  her  black  clothes.  Feminine  oppo- 
sition, even  in  slight  matters,  was  wont 
to  aggravate  him,  but  in  no  such  degree 
as  this.  He  found  it  hard  to  recover 
his  usual  courtesy  of  manner,  and  in- 
deed scarcely  spoke  a word  during  the 
walk.  He  could  not  himself  understand 
his  discomposure.  But  Mrs.  Field  did 
not  seem  to  notice.  She  walked  on,  with 
her  stern,  impassive  old  face  set  straight 
ahead.  Once  they  met  a young  girl  who 
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made  her  think  of  Lois;  her  floating 
draperies  brushed  against  her  black  gown, 
for  a second  there  was  a pale,  innocent 
little  face  looking  up  into  her  own. 

It  was  not  a very  long  walk  to  the  Max- 
well house. 

“Here  we  are,”  said  the  lawyer,  cold- 
ly, and  unlatched  a gate,  and  held  it  open 
with  stiff  courtesy  for  his  companion  to 
pass. 

They  proceeded  in  silence  up  the  long 
curve  of  walk  which  led  to  the  front  door. 
The  walk  was  brown  and  slippery  with 
pine  needles.  Tall  old  pine-trees  stood 
in  groups  about  the  yard.  There  were 
also  elm  and  horse-chestnut  trees.  The 
horse-chestnuts  were  in  blossom,  holding 
up  their  white  bouquets,  which  showed 
dimly.  It  was  now  quite  dusky. 

Back  of  the  trees  the  house  loomed  up. 
It  was  white  and  bulky,  with  fluted  cor- 
nices and  corner  posts,  and  a pillared 
porch  to  the  front  door.  Mrs.  Field 
passed  between  the  two  outstanding  pil- 
lars, which  reared  themselves  whitely 
over  her,  like  ghostly  sentries,  and  stood 
waiting  while  Mr.  Tuxbury  fitted  the  key 
to  the  lock. 

It  took  quite  a little  time ; he  could  not 
see  very  well,  he  had  forgotten  his  spec- 
tacles in  his  impatient  departure.  But  at 
last  he  jerked  open  the  door,  and  a strange 
conglomerate  odor,  the  very  breath  of  the 
life  of  the  old  Maxwell  house,  steamed  out 
in  their  faces. 

All  bridal  and  funeral  feasts,  all  daily 
food,  all  garments  which  had  hung  in  the 
closets  and  rustled  through  the  rooms, 
every  piece  of  furniture,  every  carpet  and 
hanging,  had  a part  in  it. 

The  rank  and  bitter  emanations  of  life, 
as  well  as  spices  and  sweet  herbs  and 
delicate  perfumes,  went  to  make  up  the 
breath  which  smote  one  in  the  face  upon 
the  opening  of  the  door.  Still  it  was  not 
a disagreeable,  but  rather  a suggestive 
and  poetical  odor,  which  should  affect 
one  like  a reminiscent  dream.  However, 
the  village  people  sniffed  at  it,  and  said, 
“ How  musty  that  old  house  is!” 

That  was  what  Daniel  Tuxbury  said 
now.  “ The  house  is  musty,”  he  remark- 
ed, with  stately  nose  in  the  air. 

Mrs.  Field  made  no  response.  She 
stepped  inside  at  once.  “I’m  much 
obliged  to  you,”  said  she. 

The  lawyer  looked  at  her,  then  past  her 
into  the  dark  depths  of  the  house.  “You 
can’t  see,”  said  he.  “You  must  let  me 


go  in  with  you  and  get  a light.”  He 
spoke  in  a tone  of  short  politeness.  He 
was  in  his  heart  utterly  out  of  patience 
with  this  strange,  stiff  old  woman. 

“I  guess  I can  find  one.  I hate  to 
make  you  so  much  trouble.” 

Mr.  Tuxbury  stepped  forward  with  de- 
cision, and  began  fumbling  in  his  pocket 
for  a match.  “Of  course  you  cannot  find 
one  in  the  dark,  Mrs.  Maxwell,”  said  he, 
with  open  exasperation. 

She  said  frothing  more,  but  stood  meek- 
ly in  the  hall  until  a light  flared  out 
from  a room  on  the  left.  The  lawyer 
had  found  a lamp,  he  was  himself 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  surround- 
ings, but  on  the  way  to  it  he  stumbled 
over  a chair  with  an  exclamation.  It 
sounded  like  an  oath  to  Mrs.  Field,  but 
she  thought  she  must  be  mistaken.  She 
had  never  in  her  life  heard  many  oaths, 
and  when  she  did  had  never  been  able  to 
believe  her  ears. 

“I  hope  you  didn’t  hurt  you,”  said 
she,  deprecatingly,  stepping  forward. 

“I  am  not  hurt,  thank  you.”  But 
the  twinge  in  the  lawyer’s  ankle  was 
confirming  his  resolution  to  say  nothing 
more  to  her  on  the  subject  of  his  regret 
and  unwillingness  that  she  should  choose 
to  refuse  his  hospitality,  and  spend  such  a 
lonely  and  uncomfortable  night.  ‘ 4 1 won’t 
say  another  word  to  her  about  it,”  he  de- 
clared to  himself.  So  he  simply  made 
arrangements  with  her  for  a meeting  at 
his  office  the  next  morning  to  attend  to 
the  business  for  which  there  had  been  no 
time  to-night,  and  took  his  leave. 

“I  never  saw  such  a woman,”  was  his 
conclusion  of  the  story  which  he  related 
to  his  sister  upon  his  return  home.  His 
sister  was  a widow,  and  just  then  her 
married  daughter  and  two  children  were 
visiting  her. 

“I  wish  you’d  let  me  know  she  wa’n't 
cornin’,”  said  she.  “I  cut  the  fruit  cake 
an’  opened  a jar  of  peach,  an’  I’ve  put 
clean  sheets  on  the  front  chamber  bed. 
It’s  made  considerable  work  for  nothin’.” 
She  eyed,  as  she  spoke,  the  two  children, 
who  were  happily  eating  the  peach  pre- 
serve. She  and  her  brother  were  both 
quite  well-to-do,  but  she  had  a parsimo- 
nious turn. 

“ I’d  like  to  know  what  she’ll  have  for 
supper,”  she  remarked  further. 

“I  didn’t  ask  her,”  said  the  lawyer, 
dryly,  taking  a sip  of  his  sauce.  He  was 
rather  glad  of  the  peach  himself. 
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“I  shouldn’t  think  she’d  sleep  a wink, 
all  alone  in  that  great  old  house.  I know 
I shouldn’t,”  observed  the  children’s  mo- 
ther. She  was  a fair,  fleshy,  quite  pretty 
young  woman. 

“That  woman  would  sleep  on  a tomb- 
stone if  she  set  out  to,”  said  the  lawyer. 
His  speech,  when  alone  with  his  own 
household,  was  more  forcible  and  not  so 
well  regulated.  Indeed,  he  did  not  come 
of  a polished  family;  he  was  the  only 
educated  one  among  them.  His  sister, 
Mrs.  Lowe,  regarded  him  with  all  the  def- 
erence and  respect  which  her  own  de- 
cided and  self-sufficient  character  could 
admit  of,  and  often  sounded  his  praises 
in  her  unrestrained  New  England  dialect. 

“She  seemed  like  a real  set  kind  of  a 
woman,  then?”  said  she  now. 

“Set  is  no  name  for  it,”  replied  her 
brother. 

“Well,  if  that’s  so,  I guess  old  Mr. 
Maxwell  wa’n’t  so  far  wrong  when  he 
didn’t  have  her  down  here  before,”  she 
remarked,  with  a judicial  air.  Her  spec- 
tacles glittered,  and  her  harsh,  florid  face 
bent  severely  over  the  sugar-bowl  and 
the  cups  and  saucers. 

The  lamp-light  was  mellow  in  the  neat, 
homely  dining-room,  and  there  was  a soft 
aroma  of  boiling  tea  all  about.  The  pink 
and  white  children  ate  their  peach  sauce 
in  happy  silence,  with  their  pretty  eyes 
upon  the  prospective  cake. 

“I  suppose  there  must  be  some  bed 
made  up  in  all  that  big  house,”  remarked 
their  mother;  “but  it  must  be  awful 
lonesome.” 

Of  the  awful  lonesomeness  of  it  truly, 
this  smiling,  comfortable  young  soul  had 
no  conception.  At  that  moment,  while 
they  were  drinking  their  tea  and  talking 
her  over,  Jane  Field  sat  bolt -upright  in 
one  of  the  old  flag-bottomed  chairs  in  the 
Maxwell  sitting-room.  She  had  dropped 
into  it  when  the  lawyer  closed  the  door 
after  him,  and  she  never  stirred  after- 
ward. She  sat  there  all  night. 

The  oil  was  low  in  the  lamp  which  the 
lawyer  had  lighted,  and  left  standing  on 
the  table  between  the  windows.  She 
could  see  distinctly  for  a while  the  stately 
pieces  of  old  furniture  standing  in  their 
places  against  the  walls.  Just  opposite 
where  she  sat  was  one  of  lustreless  old 
mahogany,  extending  the  width  of  the 
wall  between  two  doors,  rearing  itself 
upon  slender  legs,  set  with  multitudinous 
drawers,  and  surmounted  by  a clock.  A 


piece  of  furniture  for  which  she  knew  no 
name,  an  evidence  of  long  - established 
wealth  and  old  - fashioned  luxury,  of 
which  she  and  her  plain  folk,  with  their 
secretaries  and  desks  and  bureaus,  had 
known  nothing.  The  clock  had  stopped 
at  three  o’clock.  Mrs.  Field  thought  to 
herself  that  it  might  have  been  the  hour 
on  which  old  Mr.  Maxwell  died,  reflecting* 
that  souls  were  more  apt  to  pass  away  in 
the  nave  of  the  night.  She  would  have 
liked  to  wind  the  clock,  and  set  the  hands 
moving  past  that  ghostly  hour,  but  she 
did  not  dare  to  stir.  She  gazed  at  the 
large  dull  figures  sprawling  over  the  old 
carpet,  at  the  glimmering  satiny  scrolls 
on  the  wall-paper.  On  the  mantel-shelf 
stood  a branching  gilt  candlestick,  filled 
with  colored  candles,  and  strung  around 
with  prisms,  which  glittered  feebly  in  the 
low  lamp-light.  There  was  a bulging 
sheet-iron  wood  stove — the  Maxwells  had 
always  eschewed  coal;  beside  it  lay  a lit- 
tle pile  of  sticks,  brought  in  after  the  chill 
of  death  had  come  over  the  house.  There 
were  a few  old  engravings — a head  of 
Washington,  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
the  Webster  death -bed  scene,  and  one 
full-length  portrait  of  the  old  statesman, 
standing  majestically,  scroll  in  hand,  in 
a black  frame. 

As  the  oil  burned  low,  the  indistinct 
figures  upon  the  carpet  and  wall-paper 
grew  more  indistinct,  the  brilliant  colors 
of  the  prisms  turned  white,  and  the  fine 
black  and  white  lights  in  the  death-bed 
picture  ran  together. 

Finally  the  lamp  went  out.  Mrs.  Field 
had  spied  matches  over  on  the  shelf,  but 
she  did  not  dare  to  rise  to  cross  the  room 
to  get  them  and  find  another  lamp.  She 
did  not  dare  to  stir. 

After  her  light  went  out,  there  was  still 
a pale  glimmer  upon  the  opposite  wall, 
and  the  white  face  of  the  silent  clock 
showed  out  above  the  cumbersome  shad- 
ow of  the  great  mahogany  piece.  The 
glimmer  came  from  a neighbor’s  lamp 
shining  through  a gap  in  the  trees.  Soon 
that  also  went  out,  and  the  old  woman 
sat  there  in  total  darkness. 

She  folded  her  hands  primly,  and  held 
up  her  bonneted  head  in  the  darkness, 
like  some  decorous  and  formal  caller  who 
might  expect  at  any  moment  to  hear  the 
soft,  heavy  step  of  the  host  upon  the 
creaking  stair  and  his  voice  in  the  room. 
She  sat  there  so  all  night. 

Gradually  this  steady  - headed,  unima- 
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ginative  old  woman  became  possessed  by  could  not  consciously  moralize.  She  was 
a legion  of  morbid  fancies,  which  played  no  philosopher,  but  she  felt,  without  put-  ' 
like  wildfire  over  the  terrible  main  fact  ting  it  into  thoughts,  as  if  she  had  de- 
of  the  case — the  fact  which  underlay  ev-  scended  far  below  the  surface  of  all  j 
erything — that  she  had  sinned,  that  she  things,  and  found  out  that  good  and  / 
had  gone  over  from  good  to  evil,  and  evil  were  the  root  and  the  life  of  them, 
given  up  her  soul  for  a handful  of  gold,  and  the  outside  leaves  and  froth  and 
Many  a time  in  the  night,  voices  which  flowers  were  fathoms  away,  and  no  long- 
her  straining  fancy  threw  out,  after  the  er  to  be  considered. 

manner  of  ventriloquism,  from  her  own  At  ten  o’clock  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
brain,  seemed  actually  to  vibrate  through  and  shawl,  and  set  out  for  the  lawyer’s 
the  house,  footsteps  pattered,  and  garments  office.  She  locked  the  front  door,  put  the 
rustled.  Often  the  phantom  noises  would  key  under  a blind,  and  proceeded  down 
swell  to  a very  pandemonium  surging  the  front  walk  into  the  street, 
upon  her  ears;  but  she  sat  there  rigid  and  The  spring  was  earlier  here  than  in 
resolute  in  the  midst  of  it,  her  pale  old  Green  River.  She  started  at  a dancing 
face  sharpening  out  into  the  darkness,  net- work  of  leaf  shadows  on  the  sidewalk. 
She  sat  there,  and  never  stirred  until  They  were  the  first  she  had  seen  this  sea- 
morning  broke.  son.  There  was  a dewy  arch  of  trees 

When  it  was  fairly  light,  she  got  up,  overhead,  and  they  were  quite  fully  leaved 
took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  found  out.  Mr.  Tuxbury  was  in  his  office  when 
her  way  into  the  kitchen.  She  washed  she  got  there.  He  rose  promptly  and 
her  face  and  hands  at  the  sink,  and  went  greeted  her,  and  pushed  forward  the  lea- 
deliberately  to  work  getting  herself  some  ther  easy-chair  with  his  old  courtly  flour- 
breakfast.  She  had  a little  of  her  yester-  ish. 

day’s  lunch  left;  she  kindled  a fire,  and  “I  suppose  that  old  stick  of  a woman 
made  a cup  of  tea.  She  found  some  in  will  be  in  pretty  soon,”  he  had  remarked 
a caddy  in  the  pantry.  She  set  out  her  to  his  sister  at  breakfast-time, 
meal  on  the  table,  and  drew  a chair  be-  Well,  you’ll  keep  on  the  right  side  of 
fore  it.  She  had  wound  up  the  kitchen  her,  if  you  know  which  side  your  bread  is 
clock,  and  she  listened  to  its  tick  while  buttered,”  she  retorted.  4 4 You  don’t  want 
she  ate.  She  took  time,  and  finished  her  her  goin’  to  Sam  Totten’s.” 
slight  repast  to  the  last  crumb.  Then  Totten  was  the  other  lawyer  of  Elliot, 
she  washed  the  dishes,  and  swept  and  “I  think  I am  quite  aware  of  all  the 
tidied  the  kitchen.  exigencies  of  the  case,”  Daniel  Tuxbury 

When  that  was  done  it  was  still  too  had  replied,  lapsing  into  stateliness,  as  he 
early  for  her  to  go  to  the  lawyer’s  office,  always  did  when  his  sister  waxed  too 
She  sat  down  at  an  open  kitchen  window  forcible  in  her  advice, 
and  folded  her  hands.  Outside  was  a But  when  Mrs.  Field  entered  his  office, 
broad  green  yard,  enclosed  on  two  sides  every  trace  of  his  last  night’s  impatience 
by  the  Maxwell  house  and  barn.  A drive-  had  vanished.  He  inquired  genially  if 
way  led  to  the  barn,  and  on  the  farther  she  had  passed  a comfortable  night,  and 
side  a row  of  apple-trees  stood.  There  on  being  assured  that  she  had,  pressed  her 
was  a fresh  wind  blowing,  and  the  apple  to  drink  a cup  of  coffee  which  he  had  re- 
blossoms were  floating  about.  The  drive  quested  his  sister  to  keep  warm.  This 
was  quite  white  with  them  in  places,  and  declined  with  her  countrified  courtesy, 
they  were  half  impaled  upon  the  sharp  so  shy  that  it  seemed  grim,  he  proceeded, 
green  blades  of  grass.  with  no  chill  upon  his  graciousness,  to 

Over  through  the  trees  Mrs.  Field  could  business, 
see  the  white  top  of  a market  wagon  in  a Through  the  next  two  hours  Mrs.  Field 
neighboring  yard,  and  the  pink  dress  of  a sat  at  the  lawyer’s  desk,  and  listened  to  a 
woman  who  stood  beside  it  trading.  She  minute  and  wearisome  description  of  her 
watched  them  with  a dull  wonder.  What  new  possessions.  She  listened  with  very 
had  she  now  to  do  with  market  wagons  little  understanding.  She  did  not  feel 
and  daily  meals  and  housewifely  matters?  any  interest  in  it.  She  never  opened  her 
That  fair-haired  woman  in  the  pink  dress  mouth  except  now  and  then  for  a stiff  as- 
seemed  to  her  like  a woman  of  another  sent  to  a question  from  the  lawyer. 


planet.  A little  after  twelve  o’clock  he  leaned 

This  narrow-lived  old  countrywoman  back  in  his  chair  with  a conclusive  sigh, 
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and-  fixed  his  eyes  reihetivKly  upon  the  “ Nh,  siW  Mrs.  Field  said  it.  with  a 
&$tiag.  'Well,  Mrs  Maxwell;''  said  lie,  gasping  readiness  to  speak  one  truth. 
;^T:lhmk  that  you  limlei^tand  preUy  \veil  • . ;*••; L^t;  \v;a^  her  uaro6*?v 

h<>#  the  extent  aod  the  limitations  of  your  asfonl  the  l&sVrer,  “ N<>;  wait  a moment; 
property."  Fit  teil  you.  ,Cve  lizard  it..'*  He  held 

“ Yes,  «iir/ • ^aid -$he  \ ’ up  a hand  usl  i£  warding  off ui\  answer 

li  is  all  straight  enough.  Maxwell  from  her,  his  face  became  furrowed  whli 
was  a good  -business  man : he  kept  his  af-  ‘ reject  ive  wriukl ♦-,■*>.  4 * Field  ^ cried  he, 

fairs  itt  < \xcel leu t vjrder,  Yf$u;  hA  wm  A ^iiWeuiyA  with  4 jerk,  and  jte&med  at, her, 
vetiygOfjd  biisiu^  manFe  Sh&feuly  the  “I  thought  I could  fF'-  said 

lawyer  stmight^r»eddjvm^lh  and  fixed  ),»s  he.  “Yes.  your  s»sterVn*?m'  wns  Field, 
eves  with  genial  interest  u | JiiU  hi*  visitor:  When  did  she  die.  Mr*V  Mn;<  -wOf" 
business*  over:  he  had  a muni  ha  **  litUe  V Two  years  aim." 

personal  Interview  to  shew  Iris  ypxai  will.  Tfieye  was  a MrMfgv  Idt.le  smothered 

“ Lwt  mu  see  Mrs.  Ma^welf  you  had  a exelruniition  fmm  some  mm  near  the  office 
sister,  did  you  not  e' said  he.  door.  Mrs.  Field  inmed  suddenly;  ami 

“Yes,  sir.”  kuw  her  daughter  Lwis'^tAudVpg.  t'hwe.-  • 

“ Is  she  living r [to  a*  cowtim^jd!] 
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many  models  of  thrift  and  virtuous  in- 
dustry, embodying  types  of  many  of  the 
trade  employments  known  to  humanity, 
have  we  not  also  among  these  “ meadow 
tribes”  our  luxurious  “ idlers ” and  “ex- 
quisites,” the  butterflies  and  flower-haunt- 
ing flies  and  “dandy”  beetles;  and,  op- 
posed to  all  these,  the  suggestive  antithe- 
sis of  the  promiscuous  marauders,  thieves, 
and  brigands  everywhere  interspersed  ? 

Thus  we  have  our  individual  insect 
assassin  and  assassination  organized  in 
war;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  our 
insect  merrymakers;  why  not,  then,  our 
picnic  or  carnival? 

Such  I am  moved  to  call  the  singular 
episode  which  I observed  last  summer, 
and  which  I have  endeavored  to  picture 
as  true  to  the  life  as  possible  in  the  ac- 
companying presentment.  The  sceptic 
will  perhaps  remark  on  examination  that 
the  scene  is  characterized  by  somewhat 
too  free  a license  to  warrant  the  ideal  of 
a “picnic.”  But  he  is  hypercritical. 
There  are  picnics  and  picnics — picnics  of 
high  and  of  low  degree.  Do  I not  recall 
more  than  one  notorious  festive  outing  of 
the  “next  lower  than  the  angels”  in  which 
the  personnel  seemed  about  similarly  pro- 
portioned, and  the  fun  and  attraction  com- 
paratively related  to  the  license? 

One  July  afternoon  a year  ago  I was 
returning  home  from  one  of  my  botaniz- 
ing strolls.  I had  just  emerged  from  a 
deep  wood,  and  was  skirting  its  border, 
when  my  attention  was  caught  by  a small 
fluttering  swarm  of  butterflies,  which  start- 
ed up  at  my  approach,  and  hovered  about 
a blossoming  blackberry  bush  a few  yards 
in  advance  of  me  at  the  side  of  my  path. 
The  diversity  of  the  butterfly  species  in 
the  swarm  struck  me  as  singular,  and  the 
mere  allurement  of  the  blackberry  blos- 
soms— not  usually  of  especial  attraction 
to  butterflies — could  hardly  explain  so  ex- 
tensive a gathering.  Here  was  the  great 
yellow  swallow-tail  ( Turnus ),  red  admiral 
(. Atlanta ),  small  yellow  butterfly  ( Philo - 
dice),  white  cabbage-butterfly,  comma  and 
semicolon,  and  numerous  small  fry, flutter- 
ing about  me  in  evident  protest  against 
my  intrusion.  They  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  vacate  the  premises,  so,  in  pursu- 
ance of  one  of  the  first  articles  of  my 
saunterer’s  creed,  I concluded  to  retreat 
softly  a few  paces  and  watch  for  develop- 
ments. One  by  one  the  swarm  sought 
their  original  haunt,  settling  on  the  bram- 
ble, and  I now  noticed  that  only  in  occa- 


sional instances  did  the  insects  seek  the 
flowers,  the  attraction  seeming  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  leaves.  I stole  up  softly  for 
a nearer  point  of  observation,  and  could 
now  distinctly  see  the  beautiful  yellow 
and  black  open  wings  of  the  swallow-tail 
softly  gliding  or  gently  fluttering  as  it 
hung  from  the  edge  of  a leaf,  while  it  ex- 
plored its  surface  with  its  uncoiled  capil- 
lary tongue.  Just  beyond  myt  Turnus , on 
another  leaf,  I now  noted  a new  presence, 
the  orange  Aphrodite  butterfly,  silvery 
spotted,  its  nether  wings  being  folded  over 
its  back,  too  much  absorbed  to  have  been 
startled  by  my  first  approach.  Occasion- 
ally, without  any  cause  which  I could  de- 
tect from  my  present  position— certainly 
in  no  way  connected  with  my  presence — 
a small  swarm  of  the  butterflies  would 
rise  in  a flutter  above  the  bush,  as  though 
actuated  by  a common  whim  — a brief 
winged  tangle  in  which  a beautiful  sprite 
of  velvety  black  hovering  in  a globular 
halo,  shot  through  with  two  white  semi- 
circular arcs,  was  always  a momentary 
feature. 

Carefully  stealing  through  the  tall  grass, 

I now  approached  to  within  touching  dis- 
tance of  the  haunt,  and  was  soon  lost  in 
mingled  wonder,  amusement,  and  surprise 
at  the  picnic  now  disclosed,  the  occasional 
butterfly  swarm  being  now  easily  explain- 
ed. From  my  first  point  of  view  only 
the  top  of  the  bramble  spray  was  visible 
above  the  grass,  and  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  exercises  had  been 
concealed  from  view.  The  butterflies, 
while  naturally  the  most  conspicuous  ele- 
ment, were  now  seen  to  be  in  a small 
minority  among  the  insect  gathering,  the 
bramble  leaves  being  peopled  with  a most 
motley  and  democratic  assemblage  of  in- 
sects. Class  distinctions  were  apparently 
forgotten  in  the  common  enthusiasm;  the 
plebeian  bluebottle  and  blowfly  now  con- 
sorted with  Aphrodite  and  sipped  at  the 
same  drop.  Many  a leaf  was  begemmed 
with  the  blue  bodies  closely  set  side  by 
side  or  in  a close  cluster.  The  meat-fly, 
house-fly,  and  horse-fly  made  themselves 
promiscuous  in  every  portion  of  the  spray, 
and  what  with  the  rainbow-eyed  and  ruby- 
eyed flies,  black  and  silver-banded  flower- 
flies,  and  other  tiny,  restless,  iridescent 
atoms  of  the  fly  fraternity,  the  family  of 
Musca  was  well  represented  at  the  feast. 

Nor  were  these  all  the  guests  at  the 
banquet — for  banquet  there  certainly  was, 
judging  from  the  eager  sipping  and  crowd- 
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ing  everywhere  upon  the  leaves,  the  flow- 
ers even  yet,  as  I first  noticed,  seeming  to 
have  little  attraction. 

I have  no  direct  means  of  knowing  as 
to  the  social  discrimination  of  the  host  as 
shown  in  the  entertainment,  for  that  invi- 
tations were  issued,  the  subsequent  facts 
would  show.  But  I have  good  reasons 
for  believing,  from  the  course  of  events, 
that  the  gathering  included  a number  of 
questionable  personages  that  were  not 
counted  upon. 

Here,  for  instance,  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing contingent  of  the  whole  tough  gang 
of  wasps  and  hornets — brown  wasps  from 
under  the  eaves  and  fences;  black  hornets 
from  the  big  paper  nests ; yellow-jackets 
from  where  you  please;  deep  steel-blue 
wire-waisted  wasps  from  the  mud  cells  in 
the  garret,  to  say  nothing  of  an  occasion- 
al longer-waisted  digger-wasp,  and  a host 
of  their  allied  lesser  associates  scattered 
around  generously  among  the  assemblage. 

Every  now  and  then  a big  darning-nee- 
dle took  a shimmering  circuit  about  the 
bush,  and  doubtless  knew  what  he  was 
about;  as  did  also  what  at  first  glimpse 
appeared  to  be  a big  bumblebee,  which 
seemed  to  find  attraction  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, although  he  seldom  alighted  upon 
the  leaves,  preferring  to  sit  upon  a neigh- 
boring weed  and  watch  his  opportunities. 

I have  thus  described  a few  of  the  more 
prominent  guests  or  personages  present 
at  the  feast.  But  I have  reported  little 
of  their  “goings  on.”  Doubtless  there 
were  appropriate  toasts  and  responses, 
or  what  in  bug  etiquette  answered  to 
this  seemingly  indispensable  human  fad, 
while  as  to  that  other  festive  social  es- 
sential of  after-dinner  speeches,  coupled 
in  this  case  with  most  vigorous  discus- 
sion, I am  certain  the  air  was  blue  with 
something  of  this  sort,  if  the  eloquent 
pantomime  bore  any  significance.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  one  isolated,  but  frequent, 
episode.  A peaceable  little  group  of  plain 
bluebottle-flies,  with  but  a single  thought, 
are  all  sipping  at  the  same  drop  in  con- 
tentment. A brief  respite,  for  now  the 
tips  of  a pair  of  inquisitive  antennae  ap- 
pear from  the  under  edge  of  the  leaf  upon 
which  they  are  sipping,  and  gingerly  ex- 
plore the  upper  surface.  They  are  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  covetous  almond-eyed 
gaze  of  a brown  wasp,  that  now  steals 
cautiously  around  to  the  upper  surface, 
and  appears  wholly  engrossed  in  licking 
the  leaf.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  sidles  up 


to  the  group  of  flies,  and  now  with  delib- 
erate purpose  and  open  jaws  makes  a 
dash  among  them.  But  they  are  too 
quick  for  him,  and  are  away  in  a glit- 
tering blue  tangle,  which  finally  concen- 
trates itself  upon  a neighboring  leaf, 
where  the  eager  tippling  is  immediately 
resumed.  The  wasp  now  holds  the  fort, 
and  seems  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with. 
With  head  and  fore  feet  upraised  and  open 
jaws,  he  seems  “spoiling  for  a fight,” and 
ready  to  make  war  upon  the  first  comer. 
But  no,  he  is  evidently  expecting  a friend, 
that,  I now  observe,  approaches  him  de- 
terminedly down  the  stem  of  the  leaf. 
The  new-comer,  a brown  wasp  like  him- 
self, is  now  at  close  range,  and  in  an  in- 
stant more,  without  any  visible  courteous 
preliminaries,  the  two  set  upon  each  oth- 
er with  a common  enthusiasm,  and  with 
jaws  working  and  stings  fencing  the  in- 
terlocked combatants  fall  to  the  ground 
for  a finish.  I presume  the  affair  was 
carried  to  the  fourteenth  round  without 
any  undue  interference. 

Another  and  another  of  these  friendly 
meetings  between  them  and  other  wasps 
took  place  in  the  half-hour  in  which  I 
watched  the  sport.  There  were  lulls  in 
hostilities,  during  which  an  atmosphere 
of  perfect  peace  and  harmony  seemed  to 
reign  around  my  bramble -bush.  The 
flies  were  motionless  in  their  ecstasy,  and 
the  hornet  element  seemed  by  common 
consent  to  keep  temporarily  shady,  and 
even  the  butterflies  seemed  to  forget  that 
they  had  wings.  But  not  for  long,  for 
now  with  a shimmering  glitter  our  darn- 
ing-needle invades  the  scene,  and  retires 
to  a convenient  perch  with  a ruby-eyed 
fly  in  his  teeth,  while  a swarm  of  very 
startled  butterflies  tells  conspicuously  of 
the  demoralization  which  he  lias  left  in 
his  path.  Among  the  butterfly  represent- 
atives I at  length  observed  one  individ- 
ual which  at  first  had  escaped  me,  an 
exclusive  white  cabbage-butterfly  which 
sipped  quietly  at  his  leaf  in  the  shade, 
and  seemed  to  take  little  interest  in  the 
disreputable  actions  of  his  associates. 
Nothing  could  move  him  or  entice  him 
away  from  his  convivial  employment. 
But,  alas!  his  folly  soon  found  him  out, 
for, on  happening  to  look  again,  I observed 
he  had  found  a new  acquaintance,  a hor- 
net that  had  evidently  been  long  desirous 
of  meeting  him.  One  by  one  I saw  my 
butterfly’s  dismembered  wings  fall  to  the 
grassy  jungle  below,  while  a big  black 
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wasp  proceeded  to  enjoy  the  collected 
sweets  which  he  had  doubtless  observed 
were  being  so  carefully  stored  away  there 
in  the  shady  retreat. 

And  now  my  pretty  black  butterfly — 
no,  it  proved  to  be  the  little  day-flying 
grapevine  - moth,  the  eight-spotted  black 
A lypia  — appeared  from  some  unseen 
source,  and  spun  his  crapy  white-streaked 
halo  among  the  leaves,  at  length  settling 
among  a little  company  of  flies.  Softly 
behind  him  creeps  a brown  wasp  (Po- 
listes),  with  his  mouth  watering,  while 
from  the  opposite  quarter  a steel-blue 
mud  - wasp  approaches,  with  apparently 
similar  designs.  Neither  invader  sees 
the  other.  Simultaneously,  as  thougli 
answering  to  a signal,  the  two  make  a 
dash  at  the  moth ; but  he  is  too  quick  for 
them.  In  a twinkling  he  is  off  in  his 
pretty  halo  again,  while  the  two  disap- 
pointed contestants  have  clinched,  and 
with  stings  and  jaws  vigorously  plying, 
fall  to  the  jungle  below,  and  seek  satis- 
faction in  mortal  combat. 

Here  is  a pretty  little  yellow  and  black 
banded  flower-fly,  which  is  having  a quiet 
little  picnic  all  by  himself  on  a bed  of 
yarrow  bloom  close  by.  But  a big  black 
paper-hornet  has  suddenly  seen  an  attrac- 
tion hither  also,  and  is  soon  creeping 
stealthily  among  the  blossoms  with  a wild 
and  hungry  look.  But  the  hornets  seem- 
ed to  waste  their  time  on  the  flies.  Seem- 
ingly confident  in  their  less  complicated 
wing  machinery,  the  two-winged  fly  rare- 
ly sought  escape  until  within  very  close 
range  of  the  enemy,  and  his  resources 
never  seemed  to  disappoint  him  at  the 
critical  moment. 

Among  the  insect  assemblage  was  a 
large  number  of  ants  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  the  common  large  black  species  be- 
ing conspicuous.  Here  is  one  creeping 
and  sipping  along  a grass  stem.  A small 
digger-wasp  likes  this  grass  stem  too,  but 
instead  of  exchanging  courtesies  on  the 
subject,  the  wasp  proceeds  to  bite  the 
ant’s  head  off  without  ceremony,  and 
continues  sipping  at  the  stem  as  though 
decapitation  were  a mere  casual  incident 
in  its  daily  walk. 

On  the  same  stem  a big  blowfly  has 
alighted.  Judging  from  appearauces,  he 
has  had  his  fill  of  good  things,  and  is  now 
making  his  leisurely  toilet  in  the  pecul- 
iar fashion  of  his  kind,  rubbing  down  his 
back  and  wings  with  his  hind  legs,  twist- 
ing his  front  feet  into  spirals,  and  ever 


and  anon  testing  the  strength  of  his  elas- 
tic neck  attachment  as  he  threatens  to 
pull  his  head  from  his  body. 

This  worldly  act  has  been  progressing 
for  some  moments  under  the  gaze  of  a 
big  black  digger-wasp,  who  now  con- 
cludes to  cut  it  short.  When  at  close 
range  with  his  prey,  the  fly  suddenly 
discovers  the  unhealthy  location  which 
he  occupies,  and  actually  protruding  his 
tongue  by  way  of  parting  salute,  he  is 
off  with  a buzz.  He  has  barely  taken 
wing,  however,  when  a still  louder  buzz 
is  heard,  while  a great  black  bumblebee 
follows  closely  in  his  wake,  until  the 
sounds  of  both  are  lost  in  the  distance. 
The  hum  of  this  bumblebee  is  a fre- 
quent musical  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  many  is  the  dance  that  is  set 
to  its  minstrelsy,  as  the  burly  insect 
darts  in  among  the  merrymakers,  and 
is  off  to  his  perch  near  by.  It  is  only  as 
we  steal  away  and  observe  him  closely 
that  we  learn  the  secret  of  his  occasional 
sorties.  There  on  a clover  blossom  he 
sits— sipping  honey  ? Oh  no.  It  is  honey- 
dew  that  he  is  enjoying,  and  second-hand 
at  that,  as  he  devours  the  satiated  blue- 
bottle-fly  which  is  empaled  on  his  black 
horny  beak.  For  this  is  only  a bumble- 
bee in  masquerade — a carnivorous  fly, 
in  truth,  which,  safe  in  its  disguise  of  re- 
spectability, hovers  in  the  flowery  haunts 
of  the  innocents,  and,  of  course,  reaps 
his  reward. 

And  what  is  this?  A yellow-jacket 
has  found  an  ambrosial  attraction  here 
upon  the  bramble  leaf.  Meanwhile  a 
great  black  and  white  paper-hornet  has 
seen  his  opportunity,  and  is  soon  slyly 
approaching  behind  the  sipper.  That  lie 
has  designs  on  that  jacket  and  its  con- 
tents is  apparent.  In  a moment  the  on- 
slaught is  consummated,  and  in  the  strug- 
gle which  ensues  the  black  assailant  re- 
lieves his  victim— of  his  watch  presuma- 
bly, for  he  has  captured  the  entire  gar- 
ment, which  he  soon  rifles  and  discards, 
with  some  show  of  satisfaction. 

And  so  my  carnival  proceeds.  So  it 
began  with  the  dawn ; so  it  will  continue 
till  dusk;  and  through  the  night,  with 
new  revels,  for  aught  I know,  and  will 
be  prolonged  for  days  or  weeks. 

Reflective  reader,  how  often,  as  you 
have  strolled  through  some  nook  in  the 
suburban  wood,  have  you  paused  in  phi- 
losophic mood  at  the  motley  relics  of 
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good  e|ie*r  which  >r>p}ji>>rIc^iod  the  re  limb  For  aboufa  foot  space  being*  sun*' 
tff¥iL  >»-  p.iJlvelicxHy  eifMp.ie.nt  of  pristine  founded  by  ,t  eokmy  of  apli.kles*  or  pl&ftfi. 

' joys  to  which  vou  bud  bts-m  a sfrantferY  Hyt%  from  wltost?  distilling  pipes,  the  non 
\H«eW..h*  nrif  present  picnic  i&'  U.ie'  *ug-  khpeyqdow  bi&d  fallen 

paniHei  for  e*e»  though  no  sc»rh  upon  tjie.  leaves  below.  The , .flies.  IniXVtv- 
iH  bvA.i  epkobrs  as  X i.os-t-  I bore  described  (lie*.,  upd  ants  h^d  be vn  attmetOib  as. hi-, 
<#Hd  been  witnessed  by  me,  a n e xauh  /bi  ••  ways,  by  itssweets : rhe  preoccupied  wu- 
!k*n  premies  beneath  my  bramble  in  turto*  h tempting]  bait 

ww'v  a ifartuk  d f «. 

w£rv  itl^-  Ityhnd  muck  similar 

pleasures  winch  i bove  pchnon!,  Dk  aUruiUon  m tin*  nmghbui  hood,. 
mfcHibcml  buUeOly  ivm^  HtWwed  the  An  Pxmipri4tion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
jgraswy  Ou<go  , arnotig  winch  were  h Yatr  pine  showed  t}ve  irierPable  doubip  pro 
spnoldmg  from  that  black  • and'  white  ceva<m -.of . «Mts-s  both  up  auA  down  the 
halo  aimuiy  footed  (Jeeasi<o»a]  dead  lm^  with  the  habitue!  mhHsdjange  M 
■vossps  oud  ?b:  iaebeu  totuibers  of  wa<p  and  v com  met  it':  and  could  w o hnChavy  chimm 
hornet  auaiopiy  wttfy  frequent,  while  Cbfc  y&K  & rdoaer . ;^li]iiF|^ft \*T»f'  $*o  pfee  -* 

bhuy^lltt^r  of  the  bodies  j>f  ilies  lit  tip  a above,  we  might  •reihvml.y  have  oh&cryed 
*»kidh) >v  y cere**  here  and  there,  showing  the"  hpjccr  wperumk*  of  the.  wmltU  army  <>f- 
• that  .'Muscat  bah  not  always  *r>  Ywrevtly  mo*  iidri^pevscd  r vri'y wh^re  hujoug  the 
gauged  lu s comparative  whig;  resource  ftwumuo?  aphuhs,  Not  in  /udekorusm  r, 
as  my  ohservutioji  had  Uuiuenod.  imlerthqttite  the  revere;  herders  in  truth. 

It  was  tmeresUug  hi.  dhStrov^jr,  too,  jealously  giuo'ding  their  feeding  'dock 
down  deep  among  the  horbagey  another  creephtg  among  ihcio  with  caret ui  tmii; 
^uggesti^c  hud  in  1 tie  pr04imCe  of  .a  eare&dpn;  them  with  their  knteuntp  wbilWv 
shrewd  spider  that  fchow&d  a kern  eye  to  they  sipped  at  the  hern  eyed  pipes  every 
the  maimehamve,  ynd  Vnid’^pmMl  hj>  gos-  where  upn*js»ai  in  mi)£i  rxpi^asivc  ao.d 
samer  eatcihan  beneath  the  bi-arnble.  ft  hartamimus  welcome; 
w4s  ail  grist  into  hi*  mill,  and  no  doubt  This  intimate''  and  friendly  asswiaiunt 
his  chariiel  house  at  the  base  of  Ids  silken  of  tin-  ants  and  aphides  has  been  the  sub 
funnel  coiild  have  borne  eloquent  tvsli-  ject  of  roucii  interesting  sedeptihe -in  vest «* 
moiiy  alike  to  bis  wise  sag  am  tv  ami  bis  nation  and  surpusing  discovery.  Huber 
epicure^u  luxury < and  l^ubhock  hayt'  pivmi  to  the  world 

I have  uk-tnml  toy  picnic,  a mi  the  runny  start  I *1  he  l'«.  tiuy. sigfMhcauce  of 
hitfik  miturkiiy . arjskk.  what  Wan  it  y yvliudi  :n:x  y hh  gkfhensd  from  thr  . ootf 
all  about whici . the  tkcasHTU  .for  ibis  sratouu-nt  tlud  r^rluin  spe*ues  of  ants 
eelebnd ion's  Tberr-  was  orrfaitily  no  dis-  curry  them  demotion  ^t»  fur  a.s  literally  to 
Und  visible  vmus.*  h>r  ibesocihi  grthccinw  euU*  vatv  thy-  riphh.h^,;  »o« rry.i tor  boile 

u ljr*>n  this?  particular  hr amhiedn^h,  There  ty  u«h*  their  tummis.  vh-re  lU'-y  are  placed 
were  a number  of  other  hrombie  bnsbes  in  undertrnxjrul  pcrii.  reared  ami  md  and 
. iu' tl^  m?#f»  3y|i^;i;:^'^vo»ljd;  Yttillzcai . in-  a Scanner  which  puglfi  uvell 

Hieem,  shmihi  p»>ssess  equal  HUr'iicfeui?.  but  serve  as  a paiterfi  fur  ihh  .modern  dairy 
winch  were  ignored.  In  what  respect. did  hu  m :ln»;iwfh  aft.er  aii  that  we  have  ub 
the  one  selected  dilfer  froio  the  oiiicrs ; reaily  $eeu  upon,  a siugic  hramhle-bush, 
Tins  bi*aad>le  had  hecon>c  the  s<enc  of  wonhl  it.  "be  vu-king;  Pm  much  ] me  use  with 
my  carnival  simply  hecuuse  it  chanced  • fact  Ur  add  »>ric  .i.iiW-  pieunhd  chcoiiicle— 
to  be  /iirecify  ^»ueath  hih  pyrrhaitging  an  e ?ditifamte4  u st! upi{^  grnup 

branch  of  pipe  ftpiiac  twenty  feet  above.  " aiid 

Het'e  dwell  mine  bxxMt  wlip  h;ul  issued  Llh‘j<  up (f utg  i u - ii  heaJttV.to  Ibe  f|olly 
i be  invitations  nod  spread  the  frust,  v1,c.  trains 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  COMMODORE  ISAAC  HULL. 

BY  JANE  DE  FORB8T  SHELTON. 


IF  the  portrait  of  some  grandam  who 
lived  in  the  early  days  of  the  century 
could  “materialize,” and  stepping  down, 
take  her  place  beside  the  “tailor-made 
girl  ” of  to-day,  the  difference  would  be 
no  more  marked  than  that  between  the 
good  ship  Constitution  and  a modem 
“ocean  greyhound.”  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  top-heaviness  of  the  old  ship 
as  compared  with  the  new,  if  the  two 
sailed  down  our  harbor,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  an  order  of  “hats  off,” 
and  our  heart-beats  would  tell  us  for 
which  rang  out  the  “ three  times  three.” 

Well  does  this  great  foremother  of 
ours  command  both  love  and  reverence. 
Stanch  was  she  with  the  strength  of  oak 
from  the  forest  primeval;  unwavering 
ever  as  the  polestar  in  the  path  of  duty; 
and  like  a true  woman  of  the  olden  time, 
ere  “rights”  and  “suffrage”  had  lifted 
their  heads  from  the  nether  chaos,  she 
obeyed  her  master,  while  he,  true  and 
brave  man  of  the  olden  time  that  he  was, 
loved  and  honored  her. 

The  last  century  had  nearly  finished  its 
final  decade  ere  the  young  United  States 
made  any  effort  to  organize  a navy.  A 
few  frigates  were  then  built,  and  in  1798 
Isaac  Hull  was  appointed  to  one  of  them, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 
He  had  grown  up  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, and  at  the  mature  age  of  nineteen 
commanded  a ship  and  made  a voyage  to 
London.  When  called  to  serve  his  coun- 
try he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
a distinguished  ship-master  in  New  York. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  century  the 
Constitution  first  came  under  his  control, 
and  ever  remained  his  favorite.  In  the 
memorable  year  of  1812  he  was  again  in 
command  of  this  ship  of  his  heart,  which 
under  his  direction  was  destined  to  win 
from  the  people  of  this  land  a love  akin 
to  adoration,  and  the  strong  name  of  “ Old 
Ironsides.” 

. The  war  of  the  Revolution  secured  a 
free  foothold  to  the  successors  of  the  first 
sturdy  colonists.  The  fire  of  liberty  no 
longer  needed  the  protection  of  an  armed 
host,  but  burned  brightly  on  thousands  of 
hearth-stones,  sending  through  the  wide- 
mouthed chimneys  the  smoke  of  its  in- 
cense, ever  floating  upward  in  thanks- 
giving. But  it  was  necessary  that  the 


blaze  of  battle  fire  should  be  reflected  on 
the  Atlantic's  breast  ere  the  Union's  right 
on  the  high  seas  was  recognized.  Isaac 
Hull  not  only  secured  for  his  country 
this  freedom,  but  to  him,  as  her  repre- 
sentative, the  standard  of  the  “mistress 
of  the  seas  ” first  bent  itself.  It  was  the 
cool  presence  of  mind  that  is  never  taken 
unawares,  the  energy  and  fearlessness 
that  admit  of  no  result  but  success,  and 
the  strategic  ability  that  gives  the  advan- 
tage over  superior  force  and  years  of  dis- 
cipline—these,  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  placed  at  the  service  of  his  country, 
established  her  claim  to  be  a naval  power. 

Now  that  “the  dust  has  settled,”  now 
that  the  mists  that  lay  on  the  sea  of  dis- 
sension have  been  blown  away  by  the 
pure  breath  of  love  for  a common  heri- 
tage in  face  and  tongue,  now  that  the 
hands  of  England  and  America  are  clasp- 
ed in  ever-increasing  friendliness,  it  is 
the  valor,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  that 
are  honored  in  a man,  whether  he  ranked 
once  as  friend  or  foe. 

It*  1639 — hardly  twenty  years  since  the 
white -winged  Mayflower  had  proved  a 
bird  of  ill  omen  to  the  Massachusetts 
tribes,  and  the  great  Pequot  war  being 
ended — a small  band  of  Connecticut  col- 
onists chose  for  a new  settlement  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  village  near  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Housatonic  River.  The  Indian  name  of 
4 4 Cupheag  ” gave  place  to 4 4 Stratford  ” — in 
memory,  according  to  the  most  pleasing 
tradition,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birth- 
place of  some  of  their  number. 

But  in  spite  of  the  two  claims  of 
“ right  ” and  “ might” — the  patent  grant- 
ed by  King  James,  and  the  conquest  of 
territory  in  the  Indian  wars — it  was 
found  desirable,  after  a time,  to  have 
still  another  basis  for  their  claim  as  land- 
owners.  After  much  parley,  the  Indians, 
charmed  by  the  gleam  and  shine  of  sun- 
dry brass  kettles,  weapons  of  warfare, 
and  the  wonderful  “ white  man’s  thun- 
der,” did  “ ingadge  ” to  waive  all  right  to 
a certain  extent  of  meadow,  forest,  and 
hill-ranges  in  exchange  for  these  alluring 
commodities  from  beyond  the  “big  wa- 
ter.” A display  of  penmanship  follow- 
ed—quaint  old  English  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  and  mystic  signatures,  arrow- 
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pioneer  s tuce  dvui  the  jdush  of  his  mill-  several  ^viuwatiotts,  etui  uu  tUe.  &.itc  at the 
wheel  ha^I.  rH rented.  At  the  r:vcr->ide  old  jiiiU  o tie  of  fch£  inillsuuws  even  aovr 
foi*r miles  over  ami  down the  hills  by  lies. 

XH*>  kyt<z*  high  wn>y;  ef  aster  of  houses  In  tT&h  lb  erf*  was  lawn  10  This  komiy 
Vf»u>  -Wing  Here  thy ’ri  ver*  yony.  a son  nane-d  .Joseph . ibc  fourth  of the 
«?«u:  mv-v..  t torn  tilHVreeti  tile-  mntiu-ni  namr,  (i  ud  toe  h f ‘ h ru  iWcenl.  frmii  Rich* 
fit)!-,  makes  u long  >we^p  .ml,  and  a*d.  Hull '.Who  yume  f rom  Derbyshire  to 

o»  its  southern  bank..  tack  of  (ha  jitth-  .Cmmeeheiii  before  IhPl  Itr  those Clays 
docks  eat  Led  '•  The  Landing/'  #wd  t\i^  a -toaT/&  hegait*  rgaclunJ  , . . 

wude  roar?  Umkwed  with  ehn- trees,  stands  legal  rnaril»ood;  ami  whik  yet  a.  boy  Jo 
the  'i iiio  of  Itonsrs,  with  quaint  roof*  seek  Byd!  engaged  in  West  Indian  -'trade* 
hipped  ami  gabled,  friendly  . Iii  thrir  beeopiioir  fuuHliei  ^ h Ibr  ehimgioff 
. nearness.  Beyond  them  to  the  eastward  Live  of  the  ocean  as  with  the  hills  and 
e.  ro<k}  wooded  liill  side  eaUed  the  valleys  dflos  ej.jldhood  V hotW 
Point  of  Rocks,.  arid  (here  (ho  nvrrv  after  A fejl-y  was  early  established  between 
r S - tterhy  and  tile  opposite  shoriv  (lien  a part  A k . 

galn'ek,  oedoy  ;»  duup  ram  sourii ward  of  Stratford.-  Among the  earliest  houses 
or? ..itfc  winding  way  to  the  -open.  Sotnoj.  on  that,  side  of  the  nv<'r  wan  one  about 
Aet*A*s  the  fiver  from  the  Point  of  half  a mile  from  loo  Landing,  built  m 
• pave  1721,  and  sold  by  AelvertorF  Perry  i&yf'  *;U  Vjy 

genemLy  termed,  i.rThe-ACirixnvs.‘,N  Derby  Nathan  Bennett  in  1720U-  It  way  a large 

Stratford,  anrl  in  house  with  ^ 

time  if  too  Had  fop <id  the  riynE^ide  safe,  of  its  antiquity,  as  brick's  did  not  come 
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aLr  •parts  of  the  wurfd.  anil  whose  tijrmg'n iogs.  Tire  ohl  deed  of’  sail*  says;  * ' )\H 
irnlt?,  was  far  some  years  greater  than  acres  of  laud  hi  t he  lioroUgii  of.Bi'pkrij;/  -A V'  • 
that  of  New  Haven.  It  was  a place  for  in  consideration  of  tifwti  Huudml  ami 
>liipsswners  aod  sfjipdndldeis.  receiving  thirty ~t wo  pounds  in  i»a irL  . .tv  dwell 
lUr  lyame  The  vfSh%y  ' 
hoi  Id  ing*  To\t  a.rr  ??at  «- 
rall  y ii  Atas  a pi  ace  for 
capiaiiis,  their  hoiues  and 
fanaUeA  and  of  stiires 
xihly  dutwcstic 
found, 

l*M  the  iH^Wihauclise  of 
U<*ih  xhe  East  mnl  AVest 
ludie^  and  Uie  mahtif%y 
i ores  of  EnuJaiid  arul  the 

the  titicks  yvhr^  yiiieil  wiifi 
this  rOunhT^  prf>ii;tit*fe 
for-  cxjH>.rt.  - ' Vr  & ;'  / * 

OpH  of  the  wcaltiilci?! 
and  mo»l  iufiuentiaHapy 
ilios  in  Ikcby  tkom  jtK 
seitkiucnt  t|k  Hdit 
fituhlyk/ iThey  liyytl, ■• 

" Vt*tQ'?rn/y  < and  m hti It i 
nulk  . Whifer»y:  triasteE 
ttaxf^ed  were 
gfr<n i ad  and  Ihmber  sa wiv 
for  expert  ivs  well  as  for 
use,  Tluaiiuins- 

try  ren>a>ued  hiider  tlie  mjc  yyU ^ ^ - 
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there  was  “a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  ; 
and  will,  until  the  last  sheaf  of  humanity 
has  been  garnered*. 

So  in  1769  there  was  a wedding  in  the 
old  Bennett  house — weddings  were  usual- 
ly in  the  homesteads  in  those  days — and 
after  living  a few  years  on  the  Derby  side 
of  the  river,  the  young  couple  set  up  their 
lares  and  penates  in  a house  built  by  Jo- 
seph Hull  at  the  Landing,  on  land  given 
by  Deacon  Bennett  to  Sally  as  part  of  her 
dower.  This  added  the  last  one  to  the 
line  of  houses  that  have  stood  in  peaceful 
neighborliness  for  more  than  a century, 
and  here  Isaac  Hull  was  born  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1773. 

The  falling  of  tea-chests  in  Boston  Har- 
bor caused  a ripple  that  was  felt  to  the 
farthest  shores  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
and  on  July  4,  1776,  the  vibrant  rim  of 
Liberty  Bell  set  in  motion  those  waves  of 
sound  that  called  every  man  whose  heart 
yearned  for  freedom  to  fall  into  line. 
Joseph  Hull  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
spond. and  entered  the  army  as  lieuten- 
ant of  artillery.  He  was  soon  taken  pris- 
oner, and  for  two  ye&rs  endured  much 
suffering.  Then  obtaining  release,  he  was 
again  at  his  country’s  service,  and  re- 
mained through  the  entire  war.  His  re- 
markable coolness  under  danger,  his  fear- 
lessness and  great  strategic  ability,  are 
verified  by  many  traditions.  At  one  time, 
riding  from  Derby  to  New  Haven,  as  he 
reached  the  brow  of  a hill,  he  saw  a num- 
ber of  British  soldiers  coming  toward 
him.  He  was  alone  and  unarmed;  he 
stopped  his  horse  an  instant,  turned  and 
beckoned  as  if  signalling  a force  to  fol- 
low him,  then  riding  forward,  demanded 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  which,  as  they 
expected  the  immediate  arrival  of  his  re- 
enforcement, were  at  once  surrendered. 

Those  were  days  for  stout-hearted  wo- 
men as  well  as  men,  and  Sally  Hull  was 
a brave  example  when  her  husband  start- 
ed on  the  long  march  for  liberty,  leaving 
her  and  three  little  boys,  Isaac,  the  sec- 
ond son,  being  in  his  fourth  year.  She 
must  have  borne  a patient  heart  during 
the  weary  years  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
the  courage  of  the  day  was  necessary  on 
being  left  again  and  again  to  await  the 
unknown  result  while  he  bore  his  part  in 
the  great  struggle.  Nor  were  the  women 
and  children  in  the  quiet  homes  always 
in  safety.  The  sight  of  the  enemy’s  red 
coat  and  the  tramp  of  his  footstep  were 
to  be  watched  and  listened  for.  New 


Haven  was  plundered  and  Fairfield  burn 
ed,  and  whose  turn  might  come  next  none 
could  tell. 

Undoubtedly  a boy’s  instincts  are  al- 
ways a boy’s  instincts,  but  the  age  in 
which  he  lives  bends  them  one  way  or 
another.  Isaac  Hull  was  ten  years  old 
when  peace  was  declared,  and  the  long 
record  of  his  father’s  endurance,  heroism, 
fearlessly  meeting  and  successfully  out- 
witting the  enemy,  must  have  done  much 
to  mould  the  boy  for  the  future.  Inher- 
itance, strengthened  by  a noble  example, 
called  to  the  front  the  high  qualities  that 
told  for  his  country’s  gain  so  markedly. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  boy  by  the  peace- 
ful riverside  living  over  his  fathers  brave 
deeds  and  longing  to  emulate  them.  But 
his  could  not  have  been  a dreamy  life. 

He  had  an  early  training  in  the  danger- 
ous whaling  expeditions  on  Long  Island 
Sound  in  open  boats,  where  courage  and 
boldness  of  action,  following  a quick  per- 
ception, were  early  instilled.  That  ‘‘the 
child  is  father  of  the  man  ” is  again  abun- 
dantly proved. 

The  old  houses  speak  only  of  peace 
now.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  their 
“troublous  times.”  Their  outlook  has 
changed  with  the  changes  of  more  than 
a century,  but  they  silently  testify  to  the 
brave  spirits,  the  strong-hearted  men  and 
women,  and  children  too,  to  whom  the 
blue  sky  and  shining  river  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  green  hills  looked  as  they  do 
now,  though  mechanical  progress  and  the 
modern  gods  of  steam  and  electricity  have 
transformed  all  else.  Wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  have  echoed  round  them,  as  1812, 

1848,  1861-65,  have  left  their  marks  on 
other  parts  of  the  great  country;  but 
their  peril  was  when  the  nation  was  born, 
and  they  have  witnessed  since  only  an 
ever-increasing  freedom  as  the  art  of  war 
has  given  place  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

That  “ the  course  of  empire  ” is  “ west- 
ward” is  well  proved.  Equally  true  it 
is  that,  despite  its  “course,”  the  site  of 
empire  remains.  Who  can  count  the  Je- 
rusalems from  Melchizedek  till  to-day? 

How  many  Troys  did  Schliemann  find  ere 
he  reached  that  of  Priam  ? Though  the 
United  States  is  but  learning  to  count  its 
centuries,  while  the  older  nations  sum 
up  their  millenniums,  still  it  is  verified. 
Cupheag  was  followed  by  Stratford.  The 
Paugassett  settlement  at  Derby,  and  the 
kindred  Pootatuck  one,  where  old  Rip- 
ton’s  youngest  child,  the  borough  of 
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Shelton,  now  lies,  and  the  old  Indian 
fields  and  forts  on  the  point  between  the 
two,  where  busy  Birmingham  long  since 
established  her  reputation  for  industry, 
lift  their  voices  in  evidence.  It  is  not 
possible  to  measure  the  distance  between 
a cluster  of  wigwams  on  the  quiet  hill- 
side and  the  long  lines  of  brick  factories 
with  their  din  and  roar;  but  when  the 
turning  of  the  soil  puts  a stone  pestle  or 
arrow-head  into  the  white  hand  of  to-day, 
it  feels  the  touch  of  the  red  brother's. 
“We  measure  time  by  heart-throbs,  not 
by  figures  on  the  dial.” 

In  many  things  the  aim  of  the  present 
is  to  reproduce  the  past.  But  the  line 
and  plummet  of  the  most  faithful  of  archi- 


tects can  no  more  make  the  new  house 
like  the  old  model  than  the  theatrical 
make-up  can  transform  the  young  man 
into  an  old  one.  The  result  may  be  ad- 
mired as  a work  of  art,  but  it  is  not  na- 
ture. The  touch  of  time  gives  a sag  to 
the  tent  pole,  a suggestion  of  waviness  in 
outline,  and  a rounding  of  angles  that  the 
tool  of  man  tries  in  vain  to  reproduce. 
And  the  old  house  has  a human  interest 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  opening  a 
wide  door  and  letting  out  a troop  of  chil- 
dren to  play  on  the  porch.  It  is  like  a 
man  full  of  years  and  honors,  whose 
mental  vision  sees  the  empty  places 
filled  with  those  “loved  long  since  and 
lost  awhile.” 


THE  WORLD  OF  CHANCE* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


XVII. 

IN  the  front  room  the  little  assemblage 
had  the  effect  of  some  small  religious 
sect.  The  people  were  plainly  dressed  in 
a sort  of  keeping  with  their  serious  faces; 
there  was  one  girl  who  had  no  sign  of  a 
ribbon  or  lace  about  her,  and  looked  like 
a rather  athletic  boy  in  her  short  hair  and 
black  felt  hat,  and  her  jacket  buttoned  to 
her  throat.  She  sat  with  her  hands  in 
the  side  pockets  of  her  coat,  and  her  feet 
pushed  out  beyond  the  hem  of  her  skirt. 
There  were  several  men  of  a foreign  type, 
with  beards  pointed  and  parted ; an  Amer- 
ican, who  looked  like  a school -master,  and 
whose  mouth  worked  up  into  his  cheek 
at  one  side  with  a sort  of  mechanical 
smile  when  he  talked,  sat  near  a man  who 
was  so  bald  as  not  to  have  even  a spear 
of  hair  anywhere  on  his  head.  The  rest 
were  people  who  took  a color  of  oddity 
from  these  types;  a second  glance  showed 
them  to  be  of  the  average  humanity;  and 
their  dress  and  its  fashion  showed  them 
to  be  of  simple  condition.  They  were  at- 
tired with  a Sunday  consciousness  and 
cleanliness,  though  one  gentleman  whose 
coat  sleeves  and  seams  were  brilliant  with 
long  use  looked  as  if  he  would  be  the 
better  for  a little  benzining,  where  his 
mustache  had  dropped  soup  and  coffee  on 
his  waistcoat;  he  had  prominent  eyes, 
with  a straining,  near-sighted  look. 

Kane  sat  among  them  with  an  air  at 
once  alert  and  aloof;  his  arms  were  fold- 
ed, and  he  glanced  around  from  one  to 


another  with  grave  interest.  They  were 
all  listening,  when  Ray  came  in,  to  a 
young  man  who  was  upholding  the  sin- 
gle-tax theory,  with  confidence  and  with 
eagerness,  as  something  which  in  its  op- 
eration would  release  the  individual  ener- 
gies to  free  play  and  to  real  competition. 
Hughes  broke  in  upon  him. 

“That  is  precisely  what  I object  to  in 
your  theory.  I don't  want  that  devil  re- 
leased. Competition  is  the  Afreet  that 
the  forces  of  civilization  have  bottled  up 
after  a desperate  struggle,  and  he  is  al- 
ways making  fine  promises  of  what  he 
will  do  for  you  if  you  will  let  him  out. 
The  fact  is  he  will  do  nothing  but  mis- 
chief, because  that  is  his  nature.  He  is 
Beelzebub,  he  is  Satan ; in  the  Miltonic 
fable  he  attempted  to  compete  with  the 
Almighty  for  the  rule  of  heaven;  and  the 
fallen  angels  have  been  taking  the  conse- 
quence ever  since.  Monopoly  is  the  only 
prosperity.  Where  competition  is  there 
can  be  finally  nothing  but  disaster  and 
defeat  for  one  side  or  another.  That  is 
self-evident.  Nothing  succeeds  till  it  be- 
gins to  be  a monopoly.  This  holds  good 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  endeavor 
— from  the  commercial  to  the  aesthetic, 
from  the  huckster  to  the  artist.  As  long, 
for  instance,  as  an  author  is  young  and 
poor” — Ray  felt,  looking  down,  that  the 
speaker's  eye  turned  on  him — “he  must 
compete,  and  his  work  must  be  deformed 
by  the  struggle;  when  it  becomes  known 
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monopolizes  and  prospers  in  the  full  mea- 
sure of  his  powers;  and  he  realizes  his 
ideal  unrestrictedly.  Competition  en- 
slaves. monopoly  liberates.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  the  greatest  possible  mo- 
nopoly. one  that  includes  the  whole  peo- 
ple economically  as  they  are  now  in- 
cluded politically.  Try  to  think  of  com- 
petition in  the  political  administration  as 
we  now  have  it  in  the  industrial.  It 
isn’t  thinkable!  Or,  yes!  They  do  have 
it  in  those  Eastern  countries  where  the 
taxes  are  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  the  tax-payer’s  life  is  ground  out  of 
him.” 

“I  think,”  said  the  school -masterly- 
looking  man,  “we  all  feel  this  instinct- 
ively. The  trusts  and  the  syndicates  are 
doing  our  work  for  us  as  rapidly  as  we 
could  ask.” 

A voice,  with  a German  heaviness  of 
accent,  came  from  one  of  the  foreigners. 
“But  they  are  not  doing  it  for  our  sake, 
and  they  mean  to  stop  distinctly  short  of 
the  whole-people  trust.  As  far  back  as 
Louis  Napoleon’s  rise  we  were  expecting 
the  growth  of  the  corporate  industries  to 
accomplish  our  purposes  for  us.  But  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  the  collectivity 
there  is  a gulf,  a chasm  that  has  never 
yet  been  passed.” 

“We  must  bridge  it!”  cried  Hughes. 

A young  man,  with  a clean-cut  English 
intonation,  asked,  “ Why  not  fill  it  up 
with  capitalists  ?” 

“ No, ’’said  Hughes;  “our  cause  should 
recognize  no  class  as  enemies.” 

“ I don’t  think  it  matters  much  to  them 
whether  we  recognize  them  or  not,  if  we 
let  them  have  their  own  w’y,”  said  the 
young  man,  whose  cockney  origin  be- 
trayed itself  in  an  occasional  vowel  and 
aspirate. 

“We  shall  not  let  them  have  their 
own  way  unless  it  is  the  way  of  the  ma- 
jority too,”  Hughes  returned.  “From 
my  point  of  view  they  are  simply  and 
purely  a part  of  the  movement,  as  entire- 
ly so  as  the  proletariat.” 

“The  difficulty  will  be  to  get  them  to 
take  your  point  of  view,”  the  young  man 
suggested. 


“It  isn’t  necessary  they  should,” 
Hughes  answered,  “though  some  of  them 
do  already.  Several  of  the  best  friends 
of  our  cause  are  capitalists ; and  there  are 
large  numbers  of  moneyed  people  who 
believe  in  the  nationalization  of  the  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  and  expresses.” 
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“Those  are  merely  the  first  steps,” 
urged  the  young  man,  “ which  may'  lead 
now’ere.” 

“ They  are  the  first  steps, ’’said  Hughes, 

‘ ‘ and  they  are  not  to  be  taken  over  the 
bodies  of  men.  We  must  advance  to- 
gether as  brothers,  marching  abreast,  to 
the  music  of  our  own  heart-beats.” 

“ Good !”  said  Kane.  Ray  did  not  know 
whether  he  said  it  ironically  or  not.  It 
made  the  short-haired  girl  turn  round  and 
look  at  him  where  he  sat  behind  her. 

“We  in  Russia,”  said  another  of  the 
foreign -looking  people,  “have  seen  the 
futility  of  violence.  The  only  force  that 
finally  prevails  is  love ; and  we  must  em- 
ploy it  with  those  that  can  feel  it  best, 
with  the  little  children.  The  adult  world 
is  hopeless;  but  with  the  next  generation 
we  mayr  do  something — everything.  The 
highest  office  is  the  teacher’s,  but  we  must 
become  as  little  children  if  we  would  teach 
them,  who  are  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

We  must  begin  by  learning  of  them.” 

“It  appears  rather  complicated,”  said 
the  young  Englishman,  gayly,  and  Ray 
heard  Kane  choke  off  a laugh  into  a kind 
of  snort. 

“Christ  said  He  came  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance,”  said  the  man  who  would 
have  been  the  better  for  benzining.  “ He 
evidently  thought  there  was  some  hope  of 
grown-up  people  if  they  would  cease  to  do 
evil.” 

“ And  several  of  the  disciples  were  eld- 
erly men,”  the  short-haired  girl  put  in. 

“ Our  Russian  friend’s  idea  seems  to  be 
aversion  of  our  Indian  policy, ’’said  Kane. 
“Good  adults,  dead  adults.” 

“No,  no.  You  don’t  understand,  all 
of  you—”  the  Russian  began,  but  Hughes 
interrupted  him. 

“ How  would  you  deal  with  the  chil- 
dren?” 

“ In  communities,  here,  at  the  heart  of 
the  trouble,  and  also  in  the  West,  where 
they  could  be  easily  made  self-support- 
ing.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  communities,”  said 
Hughes.  “ If  anything  in  the  world  has 
thoroughly  failed  it  is  communities.  They 
have  failed  all  the  more  lamentably"  when 
they  have  succeeded  financially,  because 
that  sort  of  success  comes  from  competi- 
tion with  the  world  outside.  A commu- 
nity is  an  aggrandized  individual;  it  is 
the  extension  of  the  egoistic  motive  to  a 
large  family",  which  looks  out  for  its  own 
good  against  other  families,  just  as  a small 
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family  does.  I have  had  enough  of  com- 
munities. The  family  we  hope  to  found 
must  include  all  men  who  are  willing  to 
work;  it  must  recognize  no  aliens  except 
the  drones,  and  the  drones  must  not  be 
suffered  to  continue.  They  must  either 
cease  to  exist  by  going  to  work,  or  by 
starving  to  death.  But  this  great  fam- 
ily— the  real  human  family — must  be  no 
agglutinated  structure,  no  mere  federa- 
tion of  trades-unions;  it  must  be  a nat- 
ural growth  from  indigenous  stocks, 
which  will  gradually  displace  individual 
and  corporate  enterprises  by  pushing  its 
roots  and  its  branches  out  under  and  over 
them  till  they  have  no  longer  earth  or 
air  to  live  in.  It  will  then  slowly  pos- 
sess itself  of  the  whole  field  of  production 
and  distribution.” 

“Very  slowly,”  said  the  young  Eng- 
lishman ; and  he  laughed. 

The  debate  went  on,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  almost  as  many  opinions  as 
there  were  people  present.  At  times  it 
interested  Ray;  at  times  it  bored  him; 
but  at  all  times  he  kept  thinking  that  if 
he  could  get  those  queer  zealots  into  a 
book  they  would  be  amusing  material, 
though  he  shuddered  to  find  himself  per- 
sonally among  them.  Hughes  coughed 
painfully  in  the  air  thickened  with  many 
breaths,  and  the  windows  had  to  be 
opened  for  him ; then  the  rush  of  the 
elevated  trains  filled  the  room,  and  the 
windows  were  shut  again.  After  one 
of  these  interludes,  Ray  was  aware  of 
Hughes  appealing  to  some  one  in  the 
same  tone  in  which  he  had  asked  him  to 
go  and  send  in  his  whiskey  and  milk; 
lie  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Hughes  was 
appealing  to  him. 

“Young  man,  have  you  nothing  to 
say  on  all  these  questions  ? Is  it  possible 
that  you  have  not  thought  of  them  ?” 

Ray  was  so  startled  that  for  a moment 
he  could  not  speak.  Then  he  said,  hard- 
ily, but  in  the  frank  spirit  of  the  discus- 
sion, “No,  I have  never  thought  of  them 
at  all.” 

“It  is  time  you  did,”  said  Hughes. 
“All  other  interests  must  yield  to  them. 
We  can  have  no  true  art,  no  real  litera- 
ture, no  science  worthy  the  name,  till  the 
money  stamp  of  egoism  is  effaced  from 
success,  and  it  is  honored,  not  paid.” 

The  others  turned  and  stared  at  Ray; 
old  Kane  arched  his  eyebrows  at  him, 
and  made  rings  of  white  round  his  eyes; 
he  pursg^his  mouth  as  if  he  would  like 
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to  laugh.  Ray  saw  Mrs.  Denton  put  her 
band  on  her  mouth;  her  husband  glow- 
ered silently;  her  sister  sat  with  down- 
cast eyes. 

Hughes  went  on:  “I  find  it  easier  to 
forgive  enmity  than  indifference;  he  who 
is  not  for  us  is  against  us  in  the  worst 
sense.  Our  cause  has  a sacred  claim  upon 
all  generous  and  enlightened  spirits;  they 
are  recreant  if  they  neglect  it.  But  we 
must  be  patient,  even  with  indifference; 
it  is  hard  to  bear,  but  we  cannot  fight  it, 
and  we  must  bear  it.  Nothing  has  as- 
tonished me  more,  since  my  return  to  the 
world,  than  to  find  the  great  mass  of  men 
living  on  as  when  I left  it,  in  besotted 
indifference  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
hour.  I find  the  politicians  still  talking 
of  the  tariff,  just  as  they  used  to  talk: 
low  tariff  and  cheap  clothes  for  the  work- 
ing-man ; high  tariff  and  large  wages  for 
the  working-man.  Whether  we  have 
high  tariff  or  low,  the  working-man  al- 
ways wins.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
prosper.  He  is  poor;  he  is  badly  fed 
and  housed;  when  he  is  out  of  work,  he 
starves  in  his  den  till  he  is  evicted  with 
a ruthlessness  unknown  in  the  history  of 
Irish  oppression.  Neither  party  means 
to  do  anything  for  the  working-man, 
and  he  hasn’t  risen  himself  yet  to  the 
conception  of  anything  more  philosophi- 
cal than  more  pay  and  fewer  hours.” 

A sad-faced  man  spoke  from  a corner 
of  the  room.  “We  must  have  time  to 
think,  and  something  to  eat  to-day.  We 
can’t  wait  till  to-morrow.” 

“That  is  true,”  Hughes  answered. 
“Many  must  perish  by  the  way.  But 
we  must  have  patience.” 

His  son-in-law  spoke  up, and  his  gloomy 
face  darkened.  “I  have  no  heart  for 
patience.  When  I see  people  perishing 
by  the  way,  I ask  myself  how  they  shall 
be  saved,  not  some  other  time,  but  now. 
Some  one  is  guilty  of  the  wrong  they 
suffer.  How  shall  the  sin  be  remitted?” 
His  voice  shook  with  fanatical  passion. 

“ We  must  have  patience,”  Hughes  re- 
peated. “We  are  all  guilty.” 

“It  would  be  a good  thing,”  said  the 
man  with  the  German  accent,  “if  the 
low-tariff  men  would  really  cut  off  the 
duties.  The  high-tariff  men  don't  put 
wages  up  because  they  have  protection, 
but  they  would  surely  put  them  down  if 
they  didn't  have  it.  Then  you  would  see 
labor  troubles  everywhere.” 

“Yes,”  said  Hughes;  “but  such  hopes 
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as  that  would  make  me  hate  the  cause,  if 
anything  could.  Evil  that  good  may 
come?  Never!  Always  good,  and  good 
for  evil,  that  the  good  may  come  more 
and  more ! We  must  have  the  true 
America  in  the  true  American  way,  by 
reasons,  by  votes,  by  laws,  and  not  other- 
wise.” 

The  spirit  which  he  rebuked  had  un- 
locked the  passions  of  those  around  him. 
Ray  had  a vision  of  them  in  the  stormy 
dispute  which  followed,  as  waves  beating 
and  dashing  upon  the  old  man ; the  head 
of  the  perfectly  bald  man  was  like  a buoy 
among  the  breakers,  as  it  turned  and 
bobbed  about,  in  his  eagerness  to  follow 
all  that  was  said. 

Suddenly  the  impulses  spent  them- 
selves and  a calm  succeeded.  One  of  the 
men  looked  at  his  watch;  they  all  rose 
one  after  another  to  go. 

Hughes  held  them  a little  longer.  44 1 
don’t  believe  the  good  time  is  so  far  off 
as  we  are  apt  to  think  in  our  indignation 
at  wrong.  It  is  coming  soon,  and  its  mere 
approach  will  bring  sensible  relief.  We 
must  have  courage  and  patience.” 

Ray  and  Kane  went  away  together. 
Mrs.  Denton  looked  at  him  with  demure 
question  in  her  eyes  when  they  parted; 
Peace  imparted  no  feeling  in  her  still 
glance.  Hughes  took  Ray’s  little  hand 
in  his  large,  loose  grasp,  and  said, 

“Come  again,  young  man;  come  again!” 


XVIII. 


44  If  ever  I come  again,”  Ray  vowed  to 
himself,  when  he  got  into  the  street,  “I 
think  I shall  know  it !”  He  abhorred  all 
sorts  of  social  outlandish  ness;  he  had  al- 
ways wished  to  be  conformed,  without 
and  within,  to  the  great  world  of  smooth 
respectabilities.  If  for  the  present  he  was 
willing  to  Bohemianize  a little,  it  was  in 
his  quality  of  author,  and  as  part  of  a 
world-old  tradition.  To  have  been  mixed 
up  with  a lot  of  howling  dervishes  like 
those  people  was  intolerable.  He  tingled 
with  a sense  of  personal  injury  from 
Hughes's  asking  him  to  take  part  in  their 
discussion;  and  he  was  all  the  angrier 
because  he  could  not  resent  it,  even  to 
Kane,  on  account  of  that  young  girl,  who 
could  not  let  him  see  that  it  distressed  her, 
too;  he  felt  bound  to  her  by  the  tie  of 
favor  done  which  he  must  not  allow  to 
become  painful. 

He  knew,  as  they  walked  rapidly  down 
the  avenue,  crazy  with  the  trains  hurtling 
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by  over  the  jingling  horse-cars  and  the 
clattering  holiday  crowds,  that  old  Kane 
was  seeking  out  his  with  eyes  brimming 
with  laughter,  but  he  would  not  look  at 
him,  and  he  would  not  see  any  fun  in  the 
affair.  He  would  not  speak,  and  he  held 
his  tongue  the  more  resolutely  because  he 
believed  Kane  meant  to  make  him  speak 
first. 

He  had  his  way ; it  was  Kane  who  broke 
the  silence,  after  they  left  the  avenue,  and 
struck  into  one  of  the  cross-streets  leading 
to  the  Park.  Piles  of  lumber  and  barrels 
of  cement  blocked  two- thirds  of  its  space, 
in  front  of  half-built  houses,  which  yawn- 
ed upon  it  from  cavernous  depths.  Boys 
were  playing  over  the  boards  and  barrels, 
and  on  the  rocky  hill-side  behind  the 
houses,  where  a portable  engine  stood  at 
Sunday  rest,  and  tall  derricks  rose  and 
stretched  their  idle  arms  abroad.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  a row  of  brown -stone  fronts 
looked  serenely  down  upon  the  havoc  of 
stone  thrown  up  by  the  blasting,  as  if  it 
were  a quiet  pleasance. 

44  Amiable  prospect,  isn’t  it?”  said  Kane. 

44  It  looks  as  if  Hughes’s  Afreet  has  got  out 
of  his  bottle,  and  had  a good  time  here, 
holding  on  for  a rise,  and  then  building  on 
spec.  But  perhaps  we  oughtn’t  to  judge 
of  it  at  this  stage,  when  everything  is  in 
transition.  Think  how  beautiful  it  will  be 
when  it  is  all  solidly  built  up  here  as  it  is 
down-town !”  He  passed  his  hand  through 
Ray’s  lax  arm,  and  leaned  affectionately 
toward  him  as  they  walked  on,  after  a lit- 
tle pause  he  made  for  this  remark  on  the 
scenery.  44  Well,  my  dear  young  friend, 
what  do  you  think  of  my  dear  old  friend?” 

44  Of  Mr.  Hughes?”  Ray  asked,  and  he 
restrained  himself  in  a pretended  question. 

44  Of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
friends.” 

Ray  flashed  out  upon  this.  44 1 think 
his  friends  are  a lot  of  cranks.” 

44  Yes ; very  good ; very  excellent  good  ! 
They  are  cranks.  Are  they  the  first  you 
have  met  in  New  York?” 

44  No;  the  place  seems  to  be  full  of 
them.” 

4 4 Beginning  with  the  elderly  gentleman 
whom  you  met  the  first  morning?” 

44  Beginning  with  the  young  man  who 
met  the  elderly  gentleman.” 

Kane-smiled  with  appreciation.  44  Well, 
we  won’t  be  harsh  on  those  two.  We 
won’t  call  them  cranks.  They  are  phil- 
osophical observers,  or  inspired  dream- 
ers, if  you  like.  As  I understand  it  we 
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are  all  dreamers.  If  we  like  a man’s 
dream,  we  call  him  a prophet;  if  we 
don’t  like  his  dream,  we  call  him  a crank. 
Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  dreams, 
severally  and  collectively,  of  my  dear  old 
friend  and  his  friends?  Can  you  deny 
that  any  one  of  their  remedies,  if  taken 
faithfully  according  to  the  directions 
blown  on  the  bottle,  would  cure  the  world 
of  all  its  woes  inside  of  six  months?” 

The  question  gave  Ray  a chance  to  vent 
his  vexation  impersonally.  4 4 What  is  the 
matter  with  the  world  ?”  he  burst  out.  ‘ 4 I 
don’t  see  that  the  world  is  so  very  sick. 
Why  isn’t  it  going  on  very  well  ? I don’t 
understand  what  this  talk  is  all  about. 
I don’t  see  what  those  people  have  got  to 
complain  of.  All  any  one  can  ask  is  a 
fair  chance  to  show  how  much  his  work 
is  worth,  and  let  the  best  man  win. 
What’s  the  trouble?  Where’s  the  wrong?” 

“Ah,”  said  Kane,  “what  a pity  you 
didn’t  set  forth  those  ideas  when  Hughes 
called  upon  you !” 

44  And  have  all  that  crew  jump  on  me? 
Thank  you !”  said  Ray. 

44  You  would  call  them  a crew,  then? 
Perhaps  they  were  a crew,”  said  Kane. 
“I  don’t  know  why  a reformer  should  be 
so  grotesque;  but  lie  is,  and  he  is  always 
the  easy  prey  of  caricature.  I couldn’t 
help  feeling  to-day  how  very  like  the  bur- 
lesque reformers  the  real  reformers  are. 
And  they  are  always  the  same,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  For  all  outward 
difference,  those  men  and  brethren  of 
both  sexes  at  poor  David’s  were  very  like 
a group  of  old-time  abolitionists  conscien- 
tiously qualifying  themselves  for  tar  and 
feathers.  Perhaps  you  don’t  like  being 
spoken  to  in  meeting?” 

44  No,  I don’t,”  said  Ray,  bluntly. 

“I  fancied  a certain  reluctance  in  you 
at  the  time,  but  I don’t  think  poor  David 
meant  any  harm.  He  preaches  patience, 
but  I think  he  secretly  feels  that  he’s  got 
to  hurry,  if  he’s  going  to  have  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  earth;  and  he  wants 
every  one  to  lend  a hand.” 

For  the  reason,  or  from  the  instinct, 
that  forbade  Ray  to  let  out  his  wrath  di- 
rectly against  Hughes,  he  now  concealed 
his  pity.  He  asked  stiffly:  44  Couldn’t  he 
be  got  into  some  better  place?  Where  he 
wouldn't  be  stunned  when  he  tried  to  keep 
from  suffocating?” 

44  No,  I don’t  know  that  he  could,”  said 
Kane,  with  a pensive  singleness  rare  in 
him.  44  Any  help  of  that  kind  would 
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mean  dependence,  and  David  Hughes  is 
proud.” 

They  had  passed  through  lofty  ranks 
of  flats,  and  they  now  came  to  the  via- 
duct carrying  the  northern  railways;  one 
of  its  noble  arches  opened  before  them 
like  a city  gate,  and  the  viaduct  in  its 
massy  extent  was  like  a wall  that  had 
stood  a hundred  sieges.  Beyond  they 
found  open  fields,  with  the  old  farm 
fences  of  stone  still  enclosing  them,  but 
with  the  cellars  of  city  blocks  dug  out  of 
the  lots.  In  one  place  there  was  a spread 
of  low  sheds,  neighbored  by  towering 
apartment-houses;  some  old  cart-horses 
were  cropping  the  belated  grass;  and 
comfortable  companies  of  hens  and  groups 
of  turkeys  were  picking  about  the  stable- 
yard  ; a shambling  cottage  fronted  on  the 
avenue  next  the  park,  and  drooped  be- 
hind its  dusty,  leafless  vines. 

44  He  might  be  got  into  that,”  said 
Kane,  whimsically,  4 4 at  no  increase  of 
rent,  and  at  much  increase  of  comfort 
and  quiet— at  least  till  the  Afreet  began 
to  get  in  his  work.” 

44  Wouldn’t  it  be  rather  too  much  like 
that  eremitism  which  he’s  so  down  on?” 
asked  Ray,  with  a persistence  in  his  effect 
of  indifference. 

“Perhaps  it  would,  perhaps  it  would,” 
Kane  consented,  as  they  struck  across 
into  the  Park.  The  grass  was  still  very 
green,  though  here  and  there  a little  sal- 
low; the  leaves,  which  had  dropped  from 
the  trees  in  the  October  rains,  had  lost 
their  fire,  and  lay  dull  and  brown  in  the 
little  hollows  and  at  the  edges  of  the 
paths  and  the  bases  of  the  rocks;  the 
oaks  kept  theirs,  but  in  death;  on  some 
of  the  ash-trees  and  lindens  the  leaves 
hung  in  a pale  reminiscence  of  their  sum- 
mer green. 

“I  understood  the  son-in-law  to  want 
a hermitage  somewhere— a co-operative 
hermitage,  I suppose,”  Ray  went  on.  He 
did  not  feel  bound  to  spare  the  son-in-law. 
and  he  put  contempt  into  his  tone. 

44 Ah,  yes,”  said  Kane.  “What  did 
you  make  of  the  son-in-law?” 

44 1 don’t  know.  He’s  a gloomy  sprite. 
What  is  he,  anyway?  His  wife  spoke  of 
his  work.” 

“Why,  it’s  rather  a romantic  story,  I 
believe,”  said  Kane.  “He  was  a young 
fellow  who  stopped  at  the  community  on 
his  way  to  a place  where  he  wras  going  to 
find  w'ork ; he’s  a wood-engraver.  I be- 
lieve he’s  always  had  the  notion  that  the 
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world  was  out  of  kilter,  and  it  seems  that 
he  wasn’t  very  well  himself  when  he  look- 
ed in  on  the  Family  to  see  what  they  were 
doing  to  help  it.  He  fell  sick  on  their 
hands,'  and  the  Hugheses  took  care  of 
him.  Naturally  he  married  one  of  them 
when  he  got  well  enough,  and  naturally 
he  married  the  wrong  one/’ 

- “ Why  the  wrong  one?”  demanded  Ray, 
with  an  obscure  discomfort. 

“Well,  I don’t  know!  But  if  it  isn’t 
evident  to  you  that  Mrs.  Denton  is  hardly 
fitted  to  be  the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  such  a man — ” 

Ray  would  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry.  “ His  notion  of  what  the  world 
wanted  was  to  have  its  cities  eliminated. 
Then  he  thought  it  would  be  all  serene.” 

“Ah,  that  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Kane. 
“Cities  are  a vice,  but  they  are  essential 
to  us  now.  We  could  not  live  without 
them;  perhaps  we  are  to  be  saved  by 
them.  But  it  is  well  to  return  to  Nature 
from  time  to  time.” 

“I  thought  I heard  you  saying  some 
rather  disparaging  things  of  Nature  a lit- 
tle while  ago,”  said  Ray,  with  a remaining 
grudge  against  Kane,  and  with  a young 
man’s  willingness  to  convict  his  elder  of 
any  inconsistency,  serious  or  unserious. 

“ Oh,  primeval  Nature,  yes.  But  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  kind — 
the  kind  that  man  controls  and  guides. 
It  is  outlaw  Nature  that  I object  to, 
the  savage  survival  from  chaos,  the  mo- 
ther of  earthquakes  and  cyclones,  bliz- 
zards and  untimely  frosts,  inundations 
and  indigestions.  But  ordered  Nature — 
the  Nature  of  the  rolling  year;  night  and 
day,  and  seed-time  and  harvest — ” 

“The  seasons,”  Ray  broke  in,  scorn- 
fully, from  the  resentment  still  souring 
in  his  soul,  “turn  themselves  upside 
down  and  wrong  end  to,  about  as  often 
as  financial  panics  occur,  and  the  farmer 
that  has  to  rely  on  them  is  as  apt  to  get 
left  as  the  husbandman  that  sows  and 
reaps  in  Wall  Street.” 

“ Ah !”  sighed  Kane.  “That  was  well 
said.  I wish  I had  thought  of  it  for  my 
second  series  of  Hard  Sayings.  ” 

“ Oh,  you’re  welcome  to  it!” 

“Are  you  so  rich  in  paradoxes?  But 
I will  contrive  to  credit  it  somehow  to  the 
gifted  author  of  A New  Romeo . Is  that 
what  you  call  it  ?” 

Ray  blushed  and  laughed,  and  Kane 
continued. 

“It’s  a little  beyond  the  fact, but  it's  on 
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the  lines  of  truth.  I don’t  justify  Nature 
altogether.  She  is  not  free  from  certain  lit- 
tle foibles, caprices ; perhaps  that's  why  we 
call  her  she.  But  I don’t  think  that,  with 
all  her  faults,  she’s  quite  so  bad  as  Business. 

In  that  we  seem  to  have  gone  to  Nature 
for  her  defects.  Why  copy  her  weakness 
and  bad  faith?  Why  not  study  her 
steadfastness,  her  orderliness,  her  obedi- 
ence in  laying  the  bases  of  civilization? 

We  don’t  go  to  her  for  the  justification  of 
murder,  incest,  robbery,  gluttony,  though 
you  can  find  them  all  in  her.  We  have 
our  little  prejudice  against  these  things, 
and  we  seem  to  derive  it  from  somewhere 
outside  of  what  we  call  Nature.  Why 
not  go  to  that  Somewhere  for  the  law  of 
economic  life?  But  come,”  Kane  broke 
off,  gayly,  “ let  us  babble  of  green  fields; 
as  for  God,  God,  I hope  we  have  no  need 
to  think  of  such  things  yet.  Please 
Heaven,  our  noses  are  not  as  sharp  as 
pens,  by  a long  way.  I don’t  wonder 
you  find  it  a beautiful  and  beneficent 
world,  in  spite  of  our  friends  yonder,  who 
want  to  make  it  prettier  and  better,  in 
their  way.”  Kane  put  his  arm  across 
Ray’s  shoulder,  and  pulled  him  affection- 
ately towards  him.  “Are  you  vexed 
with  me  for  having  introduced  you  to 
those  people  ? I have  been  imagining 
something  of  the  kind.” 

“Oh,  no—”  Ray  began. 

“ I didn’t  really  mean  to  stay  for 
Hughes’s  conventicle.” said  Kane.  “Chap- 
ley  was  wise,  and  went  in  time,  before  he 
could  feel  the  wild  charm  of  those  vision- 
aries ; it  was  too  much  for  me ; when  they 
began  to  come,  I couldn't  go.  I forgot 
how  repugnant  the  golden  age  has  al- 
ways been  to  the  heart  of  youth,  which 
likes  the  nineteenth  century  much  better. 

The  fact  is,  I forgot  that  I had  brought 
you  till  it  was  too  late  to  take  you  away.” 

He  laughed,  and  Ray,  more  reluctant- 
ly, laughed  vnth  him. 

“ I have  often  wrondered,”  he  went  on, 

“ how  it  is  we  lose  the  youthful  point  of 
view.  We  have  it  some  night,  and  the 
next  morning  we  haven’t  it;  and  we  can 
hardly  remember  what  it  was.  I don’t 
suppose  you  could  tell  me  what  the  youth- 
ful point  of  view  of  the  present  day  is, 
though  I should  recognize  that  of  forty 
years  ago.  I — ” 

He  broke  off  to  look  at  a party  of  horse- 
men pelting  by  on  the  stretch  of  the 
smooth  hard  road,  and  dashing  into  a 
bridle -patli  beyond.  They  were  heavy 
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young  fellows,  mounted  on  perfectly 
groomed  trotters,  whose  round  haunches 
trembled  and  dimpled  with  their  hard 
pace. 

“Perhaps  that  is  the  youthful  point 
of  view  now:  the  healthy,  the  wealthy, 
the  physically  strong,  the  materially  rich. 
Well,  I think  ours  was  better;  pallid  and 
poor  in  person  and  in  purse  as  we  ima- 
gined the  condition  of  the  ideal  man  to 
be.  There  is  something,”  said  Kane,  “a 
little  more  expressive  of  the  insolence  of 
money  in  one  of  those  brutes  than  in  the 
most  glittering  carriage  and  pair.  I think 
if  I had  in  me  the  material  for  really  hat- 
ing a fellow-man,  I should  apply  it  to  the 
detestation  of  the  rider  of  one  of  those  an- 
imals. But  I haven’t.  I am  not  in  pro- 
spective need  even,  and  I am  at  the  mo- 
ment no  hungrier  than  a gentleman  ought 
to  be  who  is  going  to  lunch  with  a lady 
in  the  Mandan  Flats.  By-the-way ! Why 
shouldn’t  you  come  with  me  ? They 
would  be  delighted  to  see  you.  A brill- 
iant young  widow,  with  a pretty  step- 
daughter, is  not  to  be  lunched  with  ev- 
ery day,  and  I can  answer  for  your  wel- 
come.” 

Ray  freed  himself.  “ I’m  sorry  I can’t 
go.  But  I can’t.  You  must  excuse  me; 
I really  couldn’t;  I am  very  much  obliged 
to  you.  But — ” 

44  You  don’t  trust  me!” 

44  Oh,  yes,  I do.  But  I don’t  feel  quite 
up  to  meeting  people  just  now.  I’ll  push 
on  down  town.  I’m  rather  tired.  Good- 
by.” 

Kane  held  his  hand  between  both  his 
palms.  44 1 wonder  what  the  real  reason 
is ! Is  it  grudge,  or  pride,  or  youth  ?” 

“Neither,”  said  Ray.  44 It’s — clothes. 
My  boots  are  muddy,  and  I’ve  got  on  my 
second-best  trousers.” 

44  Ah,  now  you  are  frank  with  me,  and 
you  give  me  a real  reason.  Perhaps  you 
are  right.  I dare  say  I should  have  thought 
so  once.” 

XIX. 

Ray  did  not  go  to  deliver  any  of  his 
letters  that  afternoon;  he  decided  now 
that  it  would  be  out  of  taste  to  do  so  on 
Sunday,  as  he  had  already  doubted  that 
it  would  be,  in  the  morning.  He  passed 
the  afternoon  in  his  room,  trying  from 
time  to  time  to  reduce  the  turmoil  of  his 
reveries  to  intelligible  terms  in  verse,  and 
in  poetic  prose.  He  did  nothing  with 
them;  in  the  end,  though,  he  was  aware 
of  a new  ideal,  and  he  resolved  that  if  he 
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could  get  his  story  back  from  Chapley  & 
Co.,  he  would  rewrite  the  passages  that 
characterized  the  heroine,  and  make  it 
less  like  the  every-day,  simple  prettiness 
of  his  first  love.  He  had  always  known 
that  this  did  not  suit  the  character  he  had 
imagined;  he  now  saw  that  it  required 
a more  complex  and  mystical  charm. 
But  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  formulate 
these  volitions  and  perceptions,  any  more 
than  his  conviction  that  he  had  now  a 
double  reason  for  keeping  away  from  Mr. 
Brandreth  and  from  Miss  Hughes.  He 
spent  the  week  in  a sort  of  ecstasy  of  for- 
bearance. On  Saturday  afternoon  he 
feigned  the  necessity  of  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Brandreth  how  he  thought  a novel  in 
verse,  treating  a strictly  American  sub- 
ject in  a fantastic  way,  would  succeed. 
He  really  wished  to  learn  something 
without  seeming  to  wish  it  about  his 
manuscript,  but  he  called  so  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  found  Mr.  Brandreth 
putting  his  desk  in  order  just  before  start- 
ing home.  He  professed  a great  pleasure 
at  sight  of  Ray,  and  said  he  wished  he 
would  come  part  of  the  way  home  with 
him:  he  wanted  to  have  a little  talk. 

As  if  the  word  home  had  roused  the 
latent  forces  of  hospitality  in  him,  he 
added,  44 1 want  to  have  you  up  at  my 
place,  some  day,  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
turned  round.  Mrs.  Brandreth  is  doing 
first-rate,  now;  and  that  boy — well,  sir, 
he’s  a perfect  Titan.  I wish  you  could 
see  him  undressed.  He’s  just  like  the 
figure  of  the  infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpent  when  he  grips  the  nurse’s 
finger.  I know  it  sounds  ridiculous,  but 
I believe  that  fellow  recognizes  me,  and 
distinguishes  between  me  and  his  mother. 

I suppose  it’s  my  hat — I come  in  with  my 
hat  on,  you  know,  just  to  try  him;  and 
when  he  catches  sight  of  that  hat,  you 
ought  to  see  his  arms  go!” 

The  paternal  rhapsodies  continued  a 
long  time  after  they  were  in  the  street, 
and  Ray  got  no  chance  to  bring  in  either 
his  real  or  pretended  business.  He  lis- 
tened with  mechanical  smiles  and  hollow 
laughter,  alert  at  the  same  time  for  the 
slightest  vantage  which  Mr.  Brandreth 
should  give  him.  But  the  publisher  said 
of  his  own  motion, 

44  Oh,  by-the-way,  you’ll  be  interested 
to  know  that  our  readers’  imports  on  your 
story  are  in.” 

44  Are  they?”  Ray  gasped.  He  could 
not  get  out  any  more. 
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Mr.  Brandreth  went  on:  “I  didn’t  ex- 
amine the  reports  very  attentively  myself, 
but  I think  they  were  favorable,  on  the 
whole.  There  were  several  changes  sug- 
gested ; I don’t  recall  just  what.  But 
you  can  see  them  all  on  Monday.  We 
let  Miss  Hughes  go  after  lunch  on  Satur- 
days, and  she  generally  takes  some  work 
home  with  her,  and  I gave  them  to  her 
to  put  in  shape  for  you.  I thought  it 
would  be  rather  instructive  for  you  to  see 
the  different  opinions  in  the  right  form. 
I believe  you  can’t  have  too  much  method 
in  these  things.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Ray,  in  an  anguish 
of  hope  and  fear.  The  street  seemed  to 
go  round ; he  hardly  knew  where  he  was. 
He  bungled  on  inarticulately  before  he 
could  say:  “I  believe  in  method,  too. 
But  I’m  sorry  I couldn’t  have  had  the 
reports  to-day,  because  I might  have  had 
Sunday  to  think  the  suggestions  over,  and 
see  what  I could  do  with  them.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,  too.  She  hadn’t 
been  gone  half  an  hour  when  you  came 
in.  If  I’d  thought  of  your  happening 
in!  Well,  it  isn’t  very  long  till  Mon- 
day! She’ll  have  them  ready  by  that 
time.  I make  it  a rule  myself  to  put 
all  business  out  of  my  mind  from  2 P.M. 
on  Saturday  till  Monday  9 A.M.,  and  I 
think  you’ll  find  it  an  advantage,  too. 
I won’t  do  business,  and  I won’t  talk 
business,  and  I won’t  think  business  af- 
ter 2 o’clock  on  Saturday.  I believe  in 
making  Sunday  a day  of  rest  and  family 
enjoyment.  We  have  an  early  dinner; 
and  then  I like  to  have  my  wife  read  or 
play  to  me,  and  now  we  have  in  the  baby 
and  that  amuses  us.” 

Ray  forced  himself  to  say  that  as  a 
rule  he  did  not  believe  in  working  on 
Sunday  either;  he  usually  wrote  letters. 
He  abruptly  asked  Mr.  Brandreth  how  he 
thought  it  would  do  for  him  to  go  and 
ask  Miss  Hughes  for  a sight  of  the  read- 
ers’ reports  in  the  rough. 

Mr.  Brandreth  laughed.  “You  are 
anxious ! Do  you  know  where  she 
lives?” 

“Oh,  yes;  I stopped  there  last  Sunday 
with  Mr.  Kane  on  our  way  to  the  Park. 
I saw  Mr.  Cliapley  there.” 

“Oh!”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  with  the 
effect  of  being  arrested  by  the  last  fact 
in  something  he  might  otherwise  have 
said.  It  seemed  to  make  him  rather 
unhappy.  “ Then  you  saw  Miss  Hughes’s 
father?” 
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“Yes;  and  all  his  friends,”  Ray  an- 
swered, in  a way  that  evidently  encour- 
aged Mr.  Brandreth  to  go  on. 

“Yes?  What  did  you  think  of  them?” 

“I  thought  they  were  mostly  harm- 
less; but  one  or  two  of  them  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  violent  wards.” 

“Did  Mr.  Chapley  meet  them?” 

“Oh,  no;  he  went  away  before  any  of 
them  came  in.  As  Mr.  Kane  took  me,  I 
had  to  stay  with  him.” 

Mr.  Brandreth  got  back  a good  deal  of 
his  smiling  complacency,  which  had  left 
him  at  Ray’s  mention  of  Mr.  Chapley  in 
connection  with  Hughes.  “ Mr.  Chapley 
and  Mr.  Hughes  are  old  friends.” 

“Yes;  I understood  something  of  that 
kind.” 

“They  date  back  to  the  Brook  Farm 
days  together.” 

“Mr.  Hughes  is  rather  too  much  of  the 
Hollingsworth  type  for  my  use,”  said 
Ray.  He  wished  Mr.  Brandreth  to  un- 
derstand that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
Hughes’s  wild-cat  philosophy,  both  be- 
cause he  had  none,  and  because  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  to  his  interest  with 
Mr.  Brandreth  to  have  none. 

“I’ve  never  seen  him,”  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth. “ I like  Mr.  Chapley’s  loyalty  to 
his  friends — it's  one  of  his  fine  traits;  but 
I don’t  see  any  necessity  for  my  taking 
them  up.  He  goes  there  every  Sunday 
morning  to  see  Mr.  Hughes,  and  they 
talk — political  economy  together.  You 
know  Mr.  Chapley  has  been  a good  deal 
interested  in  this  altruistic  agitation.” 

“ No,  I didn’t,”  said  Ray. 

“Yes.  You  can’t  very  well  keep  clear 
of  it  altogether.  I was  mixed  up  in  it 
myself  at  one  time:  our  summer  place  is 
on  the  outskirts  of  a manufacturing  town 
in  Massachusetts,  and  we  had  our  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet  for  the  benefit  of  a social 
union  for  the  work-people;  we  made 
over  two  hundred  dollars  for  them.  Mr. 
Chapley  was  a George  man  in  ’86.  Not 
that  he  agreed  with  the  George  men  ex- 
actly; but  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
some  expression  against  the  way  things 
are  going.  You  know  a good  many  of 
the  nicest  kind  of  people  went  the  same 
way  at  that  time.  I don’t  object  to  that 
kind  of  thing  as  long  as  it  isn’t  carried 
too  far.  Mr.  Chapley  used  to  see  a good 
deal  of  an  odd  stick  of  a minister  at  our 
summer  place  that  had  got  a good  some  of 
the  new  ideas  in  a pretty  crooked  kind  of 

shape;  and  then  he’s  read  Tolstoi  a good 
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deal,  and  he's  been  influenced  by  him.  I 
think  Hughes  is  a sort  of  safety-valve  for 
Mr.  Chapley,  and  that's  what  I tell  the 
family.  Mr.  Chapley  isn’t  a fool,  and 
he’s  always  had  as  good  an  eye  for  the 
main  chance  as  anybody.  That’s  all.” 

Ray  divined  that  Mr.  Brandreth  would 
not  have  entered  into  this  explanation  of 
his  senior  partner  and  father-in-law,  ex- 
cept to  guard  against  the  injurious  infer- 
ences which  he  might  draw  from  having 
met  Mr.  Chapley  at  Hughes’s,  but  he  did 
not  let  his  guess  appear  in  his  words. 
“I  don’t  wonder  he  likes  Mr.  Hughes,” 
he  said.  “ He’s  fine,  and  he  seems  a light 
of  sanity  and  reason,  among  the  jack-a- 
lanterns  he  gathers  round  him.  He  isn’t 
at  all  Tolstoi'an. 

“He’s  a gentleman,  born  and  bred,” 
said  Mr.  Brandreth,  “and  he  was  a rich 
man  for  the  days  before  he  began  his 
communistic  career.  And  Miss  Hughes 
is  a perfect  lady.  She's  a cultivated  girl 
too,  and  she  reads  a great  deal.  I’d  rath- 
er have  her  opinion  about  a new  book 
than  half  the  critics’  I know  of,  because  I 
know  I could  get  it  honest,  and  I know 
it  would  be  intelligent.  Well,  if  you’re 
going  up  there,  you’ll  want  to  be  getting 
across  to  the  avenue,  to  take  the  elevated.” 
He  added,  “ I don’t  mean  to  give  you  the 
impression  that  we’ve  made  up  our  minds 
about  your  book,  yet.  We  haven’t.  I’ve 
only  glanced  over  the  opinions  of  our 
readers,  and  I merely  know  that  they’re 
favorable  to  it  in  some  respects  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  But  a book  is  a 
commercial  venture  as  well  as  a literary 
venture,  and  we’ve  got  to  have  a powwow 
about  that  side  of  it  before  we  come  to 
any  sort  of  conclusion.  You  under- 
stand ?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I understand  that,”  said  Ray, 
“ and  I’fl  try  not  to  be  unreasonably  hope- 
ful,” but  at  the  same  moment  his  heart 
leaped  with  hope. 

“Well,  that’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth, taking  his  hand  for  parting.  He 
held  it,  and  then  he  said,  with  a sort  of 
desperate  impulse,  “ By-the-way,  why  not 
come  home  with  me,  now,  and  take  din- 
ner with  us  ?” 

XX. 

Ray’s  heart  sank.  He  was  so  anxious 
to  get  at  those  opinions;  and  yet  he  did 
not  like  to  refuse  Mr.  Brandreth;  a little 
thing  might  prejudice  the  case  ; he  ought 
to  make  all  the  favor  at  court  that  he  could 
for  his  book.  “ I— I'm  afraid  it  mightn't 
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be  convenient— at  such  a time— for  Mrs. 
Brandreth — ” 

“Oh,  yes  it  would,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth 
in  the  same  desperate  note.  “Come  along. 

I don’t  know  that  Mrs.  Brandreth  will  be 
able  to  see  you,  but  I want  you  to  see  my 
boy ; and  we  can  have  a bachelor  bite  to- 
gether, anyway.” 

Ray  yielded,  and  the  stories  of  the  baby 
began  again  when  he  moved  on  with  Mr. 
Brandreth.  It  was  agony  for  him  to 
wrench  his  mind  from  his  story,  which  he 
kept  turning  over  and  over  in  it,  trying 
to  imagine  what  the  readers  had  differed 
about,  and  listen  to  Mr.  Brandreth  saying, 
“Yes,  sir,  I believe  that  child  knows  his 
grandmother  and  his  nurse  apart,  as  well 
as  he  knows  his  mother  and  me.  He's 
got  his  likes  and  dislikes  already;  he 
cries  whenever  his  grandmother  takes 
him.  By-the-way,  you’ll  see  Mrs.  Chap- 
ley at  dinner,  I hope.  She’s  spending  the 
day  with  us.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  very  glad.”  said  Ray, wonder- 
ing if  the  readers  objected  to  his  introduc- 
tion of  hypnotism. 

“She’s  a woman  of  the  greatest  char- 
acter,” said  Mr.  Brandreth,  “but  she  has 
some  old-fashioned  notions  about  chil- 
dren. I want  my  boy  to  be  trained  as  a 
boy  from  the  very  start.  I think  there’s 
nothing  like  a manly  man,  unless  it’s  a 
womanly  woman.  I hate  anything  mas- 
culine about  a girl;  a girl  ought  to  be 
yielding  and  gentle;  but  I want  my  boy 
to  be  self-reliant  from  the  word  Go.  I 
believe  in  a man’s  being  master  in  his 
own  house;  his  will  ought  to  be  law,  and 
that’s  the  way  I shall  bring  up  my  boy. 
Mrs.  Chapley  thinks  there  ought  always 
to  be  a light  in  the  nurse’s  room,  but  I 
don’t.  I want  my  boy  to  get  used  to  the 
dark,  and  not  be  afraid  of  it,  and  I shall 
begin  just  as  soon  as  I can,  without  seem- 
ing arbitrary.  Mrs.  Chapley  is  the  best 
soul  in  the  world,  and  of  course  I don't 
like  to  differ  with  her.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Ray.  The  mention 
of  relationship  made  him  think  of  the 
cousin  in  his  story;  if  he  had  not  had  the 
cousin  killed,  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  better;  there  was  too  much  blood- 
shed in  the  story. 

They  turned  into  a cross-street  from 
Lexington  Avenue,  where  they  had  been 
walking,  and  stopped  at  a pretty  little 
apartment -house,  which  had  its  door 
painted  black  and  a wide  brass  plate  en- 
closing its  key-hole,  and  wore  that  air  of 
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standing  aloof  from  its  neighbors  peculiar 
to  private  houses  with  black  doors  and 
brass  plates. 

Mr.  Brandreth  let  himself  in  with  a 
key.  “There  are  only  three  families  in 
our  house,  and  it’s  like  having  a house  of 
our  own.  It's  so  much  easier  living  in  a 
flat  for  your  wife  that  I put  my  foot  down, 
and  wouldn’t  hear  of  a separate  house.” 

They  mounted  the  carpeted  stairs 
through  the  twilight  that  prevails  in 
such  entries,  and  a sound  of  flying  steps 
was  heard  within  the  door  where  Mr. 
Brandreth  applied  his  latch-key  again, 
and  as  he  flung  it  open  a long  wail  burst 
upon  the  ear. 

“Hear  that?”  he  asked,  with  a raptur- 
ous smile,  as  he  turned  to  Ray  for  sym- 
pathy; and  then  he  called  gayly  out  in 
the  direction  that  the  wail  came  from: 
“Oh,  hello,  hello,  hello!  What’s  the 
matter,  what’s  the  matter?  You  sit  down 
here,”  he  said  to  Ray,  leading  the  way 
forward  into  a pretty  drawing-room. 
“Confound  that  nurse!  She’s  always 
coming  in  here  in  spite  of  everything. 
I’ll  be  with  you  in  a moment.  Heigh! 
What  ails  the  little  man  ?”  he  called  out, 
and  disappeared  down  the  long  narrow 
corridor,  and  he  was  gone  a good  while. 

At  moments  Ray  caught  the  sound  of 
voices  in  hushed,  but  vehement  dispute; 
a door  slammed  violently;  there  were 
murmurs  of  expostulation.  At  last  Mr. 
Brandreth  reappeared  with  his  baby  in 
his  arms,  and  its  nurse  at  his  heels,  twitch- 
ing the  infant’s  longrobe  into  place. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  demand- 
ed the  father,  and  Ray  got  to  his  feet  and 
came  near,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  if  he 
could  think  anything. 

By  an  inspiration  he  was  able  to  say, 
“Well,  he  is  a great  fellow!”  and  this 
apparently  gave  Mr.  Brandreth  perfect 
satisfaction.  His  son’s  downy  little  ob- 
long skull  wagged  feebly  on  his  weak 
neck;  his  arms  waved  vaguely  before  his 
face. 

“ Now  give  him  your  finger,  and  see  if 
he  won’t  do  the  infant  Hercules  act.” 

Ray  promptly  assumed  the  part  of  the 
serpent,  but  the  infant  Hercules  would  not 
open  his  tightly  clinched,  wandering  fist. 

“Try  the  other  one,”  said  his  father; 
and  Ray  tried  the  other  one  with  no  more 
effect.  “Well,  he  isn’t  in  the  humor; 
he’ll  do  it  for  you  some  time.  All  right, 
little  man!”  He  gave  the  baby,  which 
had  acquitted  itself  with  so  much  distinc- 


tion, back  into  the  arms  of  its  nurse,  and 
it  was  taken  away. 

“ Sit  down,  sit  down !”  he  said,  cheerily. 
“Mrs.  Chapley  will  be  in  directly.  It’s 
astonishing,”  he  said,  with  a twist  of  his 
head  in  the  direction  the  baby  had  been 
taken,  “but  I believe  those  little  things 
have  their  moods  just  like  any  of  us. 
That  fellow  knows  as  well  as  you  do, 
when  he’s  wanted  to  show  off,  and  if  he 
isn’t  quite  in  the  key  for  it,  he  won’t  do 
it.  I wish  I had  tried  him  with  my  hat, 
and  let  you  see  how  he  notices.” 

Mr.  Brandreth  went  on  with  anecdotes, 
theories,  and  moral  reflections  relating  to 
the  baby,  and  Ray  answered  with  praise- 
ful murmurs  and  perfunctory  cries  of 
wonder.  He  was  rescued  from  a situation 
which  he  found  more  and  more  difficult 
by  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Chapley,  and  not 
of  Mrs.  Chapley  alone,  but  of  Mrs.  Bran- 
dreth. She  greeted  Ray  with  a certain 
severity,  which  he  instinctively  divined 
was  not  so  much  for  him  as  for  her  hus- 
band. A like  quality  imparted  itself,  but 
not  so  authoritatively,  from  her  mother; 
if  Mr.  Brandreth  was  not  master  in  his 
house,  at  least  his  mother-in-law  was  not. 
Mrs.  Brandreth  went  about  the  room  and 
made  some  housekeeperly  rearrangements 
of  its  furniture,  which  had  the  result  of 
reducing  it,  as  it  were,  to  discipline. 
Then  she  sat  down,  and  Ray,  whom  she 
waited  to  have  speak  first,  had  a feeling 
that  she  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  him, 
and  the  wish,  if  possible,  to  justify  him- 
self. He  began  to  praise  the  baby,  its 
beauty,  and  great  size,  and  the  likeness 
he  professed  to  find  in  it  to  its  father. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  relented  slightly.  She 
said,  with  magnanimous  impartiality, 
“It’s  a very  healthy  child.” 

Her  mother  made  the  reservation,  “But 
even  healthy  children  are  a great  care,” 
and  sighed. 

The  daughter  must  have  found  this  in- 
trusive. “Oh,  I don’t  know  that  Percy 
is  any  great  care  as  yet,  mamma.” 

“He  pays  his  way,”  Mr.  Brandreth 
suggested,  with  a radiant  smile.  “At 
least,”  he  corrected  himself,  “we  shouldn’t 
know  what  to  do  without  him.” 

His  wife  said,  dryly,  as  if  the  remark 
were  in  bad  taste,  “It’s  hardly  a question 
of  that,  I think.  Have  you  been  long  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Ray?”  she  asked,  with  an 
abrupt  turn  to  him. 

“Only  a few  weeks,”  Ray  answered, 
inwardly  wondering  how  lie  could  render 
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the  fact  propitiatory.  “Everything  is 
very  curious  and  interesting  to  me  as  a 
country  person/’  he  added,  deciding  to 
make  this  sacrifice  of  himself. 

It  evidently  availed  somewhat.  “ But 
you  don’t  mean  that  you  are  really  from 
the  country?”  Mrs.  Brandreth  asked. 

“I’m  from  Midland;  and  I suppose 
that’s  the  country,  compared  with  New 
York.” 

Mrs.  Chapley  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
Mayquays  there.  He  tried  to  think  of 
some  people  of  that  name;  in  the  mean 
time  she  recollected  that  the  Mayquays 
were  from  Gitcheegumee,  Michigan. 
They  talked  some  irrelevancies,  and  then 
she  said,  “Mr.  Brandreth  tells  me  you 
have  met  my  husband,”  as  if  they  had 
been  talking  of  him. 

“Yes;  I had  that  pleasure  even  before 
I met  Mr.  Brandreth,”  said  Ray. 

“ And  you  know  Mr.  Kane?” 

“Oh,  yes.  He  was  the  first  acquaint- 
ance I made  in  New  York.” 

“ Mr.  Brandreth  told  me.”  Mrs.  Chap- 
ley  made  a show  of  laughing  at  the  no- 
tion of  Kane,  as  a harmless  eccentric, 
and  she  had  the  effect  of  extending  her 
kindly  derision  to  Hughes  in  saying, 
“And  you’ve  been  taken  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  his  prophet  already,  Mr.  Brandreth 
tells  me:  that  strange  Mr.  Hughes.” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  said  he  was  Mr. 
Kane’s  prophet  exactly,”  said  Ray  with  a 
smile  of  sympathy.  “ Mr.  Kane  doesn’t 
seem  to  need  a prophet;  but  I’ve  certain- 
ly seen  Mr.  Hughes.  And  heard  him,  for 
that  matter.”  He  smiled,  recollecting  his 
dismay  when  he  heard  Hughes  calling 
upon  him  in  meeting.  He  had  a notion 
to  describe  his  experience,  and  she  gave 
him  the  chance. 

“Yes?”  she  said,  with  veiled  anxiety. 
“ Do  tell  me  about  him!” 

At  the  end  of  Ray’s  willing  compli- 
ance, she  drew  a deep  breath,  and  said, 
“ Then  lie  is  not  a follower  of  Tolstoi?” 


“Quite  the  contrary,  I should  say.” 

Mrs.  Chapley  laughed  more  easily.  “I 
didn’t  know  but  he  made  shoes  that  no- 
body could  wear.  I couldn’t  imagine  what 
other  attraction  he  could  have  for  my  hus- 
band. I believe  he  would  really  like  to  go 
into  the  country  and  work  in  the  fields.” 
Mrs.  Chapley  laughed  away  a latent  anxie- 
ty,  apparently,  in  making  this  joke  about 
her  husband,  and  seemed  to  feel  much 
better  acquainted  with  Ray.  “How  are 
they  living  over  there?  What  sort  of 
family  has  Mr.  Hughes?  I mean,  besides 
the  daughter  we  know  of?” 

Ray  told,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  he 
said  they  were  living  in  an  apartment. 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Chapley,  “I  fancied  a 
sort  of  tenement” 

“ By  -the  -way,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth, 
“ wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  our  apartment, 
Mr.  Ray  ” — his  wife  quelled  him  with  a 
glance,  and  he  added — “some  time?” 

Ray  said  he  should,  very  much. 

Mrs.  Brandreth,  like  her  mother,  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  clement 
and  now  she  said,  “Won’t  you  stay  and 
take  a family  dinner  with  us,  Mr.  Ray?” 

Ray  looked  at  her  husband,  and  saw 
that  he  had  not  told  her  of  the  invitation 
he  had  already  given.  He  did  not  do  so 
now,  and  Ray  rose  and  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  thanked  Mrs.  Brandreth  very 
earnestly,  and  said  he  was  so  sorry  he 
had  an  appointment  to  keep,  and  he  got 
himself  away  at  once. 

Mrs.  Chapley  hospitably  claimed  him 
for  her  Thursdays,  at  parting;  and  Mrs. 
Brandreth  said  he  must  let  Mr.  Brandreth 
bring  him  some  other  day;  they  would 
always  be  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Brandreth  went  down  to  the  outer 
door  with  him,  to  make  sure  that  he 
found  the  way,  and  said,  “Then  you  will 
come  some  time?”  and  gratefully  wrung 
his  hand.  “I  saw  how  anxious  you  were 
about  those  opinions !” 

[to  be  continued.] 


HOW  KENTUCKY  BECAME  A STATE. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  RANCK. 


IT  is  not  Kentucky's  fault  if  the  centen- 
nial of  her  admission  into  the  Union 
comes  in  1892,  right  alongside  of  the 
fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery  of 
America.  Congress  is  to  blame  for  that. 
But,  even  a contrast  with  the  tremendous 
achievement  of  the  incomparable  Colurn- 
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bus  cannot  divest  of  its  absorbing  interest 
the  romantic  story  of  the  founding  of  our 
first  interior  commonwealth. 

Its  very  beginning  was  unique.  The 
rise  of  a State  and  the  establishment  of 
the  magnificent  empire  of  the  West  were 
decreed  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1769, 
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Daniel  Boone  looked  out  upon  “ the  beau- 
tiful level  of  Kentucky,”  which  so  im- 
pressed him  with  the  abundance  and 
splendid  development  of  its  animal  life, 
with  the  astonishing  fertility  of  its  virgin 
soil,  and  the  lavishness  of  its  natural 
gifts,  still  clothed  with  all  the  charms  of 
primeval  freshness,  that  he  afterwards 
described  it  as  “a  second  paradise.” 

Kentucky,  in  the  manner  of  her  found- 
ing, illustrated  the  new  era  that  had  just 
dawned  upon  the  world.  Unlike  any  of 
the  States  of  the  old  Confederation,  she 
had  never  actually  experienced  the  do- 
minion of  a foreign  power,  nor  felt  the 
authority  of  a royal  master.  She  was 
born  free.  Boone  brought  with  him  into 
the  depths  of  the  Western  wild  a coal  of 
that  sacred  fire  which  burned  so  brightly 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  and  in  the 
same  month  of  May,  1775,  when  the  he- 
roic North  Carolinians  adopted  the  im- 
mortal declaration  of  Mecklenburg,  the 
pioneers  of  Kentucky  gathered  in  solemn 
conclave  under  a mighty  elm  in  the  now 
famous  blue-grass  region,  and  they  also 
virtually  proclaimed  their  independence 
of  Great  Britain.  For  this  alone  could  be 
the  meaning  of  the  attempted  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Transylvania  upon 
no  other  authority  than  that  of  occupan- 
cy and  of  a deed  from  the  Cherokees,  and 
with  the  bold  announcement  specifically 
and  deliberately  made  that  “all  power  is 
originally  in  the  people.” 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  Kentucky,  and 
built  upon  it  under  circumstances  that 
seemed  a defiance  of  the  impossible  itself. 
They  did  this  in  a land  which  they  found 
devoid  of  every  product  of  human  art, 
and  while  cut  off  from  civilization  and 
from  human  aid  by  hundreds  of  miles 
and  by  ranks  of  mountains.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  in  some  respects 
is  without  a parallel.  It  opened  the  way 
for  results  the  importance  of  which  is  al- 
ready beyond  all  calculation. 

But  swallowed  up  as  they  were  in  this 
vast  solitude,  the  pioneers  were  not  too 
remote  for  savage  vengeance,  nor  too  far 
away  to  bear  a glorious  part  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  Few  minor  events  of 
American  history  are  more  thrilling  or 
more  widely  known  than  the  successes  of 
“the  Hunters  of  Kentucky”  over  the 
British  and  the  Indians  at  the  sieges  of 
Boonsborough  and  of  Bryant’s  Station, 
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their  massacre  at  the  deadly  ambuscade  of 
the  Blue  Licks,  and  the  swift  and  wonder- 
ful campaigns  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  early  West. 

It  was  in  1780,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
harassments  and  distractions  of  this  war, 
that  Virginia,  to  her  everlasting  credit, 
took  time  to  perfect  a bill  and  make  a 
donation  for  education  in  Kentucky  that 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  Transylvania 
University.  Jefferson,  whose  broad  cult- 
ure was  second  only  to  his  superb  states- 
manship, was  then  at  the  helm  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  he  had  linked  his  enduring 
name  with  that  of  Kentucky  long  before 
he  had  panned  “ the  Resolutions  of  ’98.” 

To  fully  appreciate  the  situation  of  the 
Kentucky  pioneers,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  while  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
meant  peace  to  the  seaboard  States,  it  did 
not  mean  peace  to  them.  Savage  depre- 
dations and  burnings  and  slaughters  con- 
tinued through  all  the  years  from  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown  until  the  British 
gave  up  the  military  posts  in  the  North- 
west, and  to  these  aggravations,  from 
which  the  old  government  could  not  pro- 
tect them,  must  be  added  the  trying  vex- 
ations through  which  they  went  before 
they  could  secure  the  separation  of  the 
district  from  Virginia,  and  its  admission 
into  the  Union.  It  was  during  these  un- 
settled times  that  General  Wilkinson,  the 
soldier  of  fortune  who  afterwards  became 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
army,  cut  such  a figure ; that  the  Spanish 
conspiracy  and  the  question  of  the  free 
navigation  ef  the  Mississippi  so  agitated 
the  people;  and  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
North  and  the  South  over  the  balance  of 
power  had  an  early  demonstration  in  the 
long-delayed  reception  of  Kentucky  with 
her  slaves  as  a member  of  the  Union. 

The  old  Confederation  had  ample  time 
to  crumble  leisurely  to  pieces,  and  Ken- 
tucky to  consume  years  in  holding  separa- 
tion conventions  before  the  object  she  so 
patiently  sought  was  gained.  It  was  not 
until  the  4th  of  February,  1791,  that  Con- 
gress passed  the  bill  admitting  her  into 
the  Union,  but  the  event  was  put  off  for 
more  than  a year,  for  the  bill  stipulated 
that  it  was  not  to  occur  until  the  1st  of 
June,  1792.  This  act  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  signed  by  Wash- 
ington when  New  York  city  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  and  when  the  present 
Federal  government  was  only  three  years 
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old.  An  eloquent  evidence  of  the  patri- 
otic feeling  existing  in  Kentucky  at  this 
time,  in  spite  of  her  neglect  by  the  gov- 
ernment, is  seen  in  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  her  first  Constitution— the  19th  of 
April,  1792— the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  This  document,  which  was 
evidently  modelled  after  the  then  new 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  seems 
to  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  work 
of  George  Nicholas,  an  associate  of  Madi- 
son and  Patrick  Henry,  a student  of  the 
backwoods  who  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  leading 
legal  light  of  his  day  in  the  district.  It 
was  a College  of  Electors,  as  required  by 
this  Constitution,  which  convened  shortly 
after  its  adoption,  and  in  regular  national 
style  made  choice  of  Isaac  Shelby  as 
Governor. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Friday,  the 
1st  of  June,  1792,  rolled  around,  and  on 
that  day,  a hundred  years  ago,  Kentucky 
became  a member  of  the  Union,  with 
Lexington,  the  most  central  of  her  settle- 
ments, as  the  capital  of  the  new-born 
State. 

It  is  curious  that  “Lexington,”  the  title 
of  a British  Lord,  should  have  become  the 
slogan  of  the  American  Revolution,  but 
not  more  curious  than  the  fact  that  the 
first  spot  of  ground  on  this  continent 
named  to  commemorate  the  opening  bat- 
tle of  that  struggle  should  have  been  lo- 
cated beyond  the  confines  of  civilization, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  far-distant  wilder- 
ness of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  blue-grass  region,  is  to-day 
the  oldest  public  monument  in  existence 
to  the  first  dead  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  she  was  toasted  as  the  first 
namesake  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  that  battle. 
The  beautiful  incident  of  the  naming  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  occurred 
early  in  June,  1775,  was  witnessed  by 
Simon  Kenton  and  other  noted  pioneers. 
Longfellow  was  urged  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a poem,  and  corresponded  with  the 
writer  in  regard  to  it,  but  he  died,  unfor- 
tunately, too  soon  for  the  story  to  be  em- 
balmed by  him  in  immortal  verse. 

When  Lexington  became  the  capital  of 
Kentucky  in  1792,  she  had  a thousand  in- 
habitants, and  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  town  in  the  State,  in  spite  of 
mud  roads  and  of  thieving  Indians,  who 
carried  off  the  settlers’  negroes  and  sold 
them  at  Detroit  for  whiskey.  Her  stores 
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were  filled  with  heavy  stocks  of  goods ; 
manufactories  flourished,  and  especially 
powder-mills,  as  one  might  naturally  im- 
agine, considering  the  exposed  condition 
of  her  customers ; her  sales  of  pack-horses 
were  large  and  constant;  her  schools  were 
growing;  traders  were  coming  and  going 
all  the  time;  and  altogether  she  was  a 
busy  town,  furnishing  an  immense  area 
of  the  Western  country,  including  Cin- 
cinnati, with  supplies  of  every  kind. 

Such  was  the  settlement,  crowded  with 
strangers,  where  on  Monday  the  4th  of 
June,  1792,  commenced  the  first  session 
of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  government.  On 
that  day  Governor  Shelby  arrived  from 
Danville,  where  all  the  conventions  had 
been  held,  and  as  he  came  on  horseback 
down  the  hill  which  overlooked  the  little 
capital,  the  citizens  made  the  valley  of  the 
Elkhorn  resound  with  the  cracking  of 
their  flint-lock  rifles,  and  with  the  roar  of 
an  old  six-pounder  which  the  explosive 
and  emphatic  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  re- 
quested the  use  of  a short  time  after.  The 
Governor,  provided  with  leggins,  saddle- 
bags, and  holsters,  was  halted  with  his 
escort  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  village,  where  he  was 
received  with  military  honors  by  the  lar- 
gest and  most  picturesque  procession  that 
the  Western  country  had  ever  seen. 
There,  with  all  the  formality  and  punc- 
tiliousness that  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
himself  could  have  desired,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a written  address  of  welcome 
in  behalf  of  Lexington  by  Mr.  John  Brad- 
ford, or  “Old  Wisdom,”  as  he  was  ad- 
miringly called,  the  chairman  of  the  town 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  editor  of  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  commonwealth,  and  a 
gentleman  of  substantial  scientific  attain- 
ments. The  oath  of  office  was  then  ad- 
ministered to  the  Governor,  who,  after 
more  salutes  had  been  indulged  in,  took 
his  place  in  the  procession,  which  imme- 
diately began  to  move,  and  to  the  sound 
of  drum  and  fife  and  ten  village  bells, 
he  was  escorted  through  the  main  street, 
past  the  printing-office,  the  site  of  the 
old  block-house,  the  prosperous-looking 
stores,  and  the  liberty  pole,  the  pillory, 
and  the  stocks,  the  court-house  yard, 
where  the  settlers  hitched  their  horses, 
and  on  to  the  Sheaf  of  Wheat  inn, 
where  he  “’lighted”  from  his  tired  nag 
and  lodged.  The  “Light  Infantry”  and 

the  “Troop  of  Horse”  then  paraded  the 
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unpaved  public  square,  where  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
firing  of  fifteen  rounds— one  for  each  of 
the  States  then  in  the  Union — and  a gen- 
eral discharge  of  rifles  in  honor  of  the 
new  Governor. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  State 
House,  a gloomy  but  substantial  two-story 
log  building  of  the  regular  old  pioneer 
type,  above  whose  gabled  roof  on  Main 
Street  floated  the  American  flag.  It  met, 
however,  mainly  to  elect  officers,  after 
which  it  adjourned,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  rejoicings,  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  appointments  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  the  interchange  of  courte- 
sies between  the  citizens  and  their  guests. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  after  the  Legislature 
had  been  fully  organized,  the  members  of 
both  Houses  assembled  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  State  House  to  formally 
receive  the  Governor’s  message,  which 
was  delivered  in  person,  after  the  elab- 
orate Federal  style  of  the  day,  which 
was  followed  in  Kentucky  up  to  the  time 
of  Governor  Scott,  when  it  was  changed 
to  the  present  simple  one  in  accordance 
with  a precedent  established  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson.  Exactly  at  noon  the  Gov- 
ernor entered  the  plain  and  unpreten- 
tious room  attended  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  immediately  conducted  to 
a position  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate,  when,  after  respectfully  ad- 
dressing first  the  Senate  and  then  the 
House,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  commu- 
nication he  had  prepared.  At  the  close 
of  the  address  he  delivered  to  each  Speak- 
er a copy  of  the  manuscript,  and  retired 


as  solemnly  and  as  formally  as  he  had 
entered.  The  two  Houses  then  separated, 
and  after  gravely  voting  an  address  in  re- 
ply to  that  of  his  Excellency,  adjourned. 
It  was  a curious  sight,  that  first  session 
of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  where  an 
imitation  of  a kingly  custom  of  Great 
Britain  appeared  in  such  striking  con- 
trast to  the  natural  and  unaffected  ways 
of  early  Western  life:  the  pomp  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  a log  cabin ; the  royal 
ermine  and  the  republican  ’coon-skin. 

Kentucky  literally  fought  her  way  to 
Statehood  through  seventeen  such  years 
as  mark  the  calendar  of  no  other  Amer- 
ican commonwealth.  She  had  never 
known  the  fostering  care  of  the  general 
government,  which,  even  as  late  as  1792, 
had  accomplished  nothing  in  the  way  of 
opening  the  Mississippi  to  her  trade,  nor 
had  done  anything  to  free  her  from  that 
serious  obstacle  to  her  progress,  the  re- 
tention of  the  Northwestern  posts  by  Eng- 
land. The  presence  of  British  troops  en- 
couraged the  Indians  to  violence;  and  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  during 
the  murdering  and  marauding  that  fol- 
lowed St.  Clair’s  defeat.  But  the  self- 
made  commonwealth  remained  true  to 
the  government  which  so  many  of  her 
sons  had  fought  and  suffered  to  establish. 
The  very  motto  of  the  State  seal  is  a re- 
minder of  the  patriotic  sentiments  which 
animated  Kentucky  a hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  suggested  by  a couplet  from  a 
popular  air  that  was  sung  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  during  the  Revolution  : 

14 Come,  join  hand  in  hand,  Americans  all; 

By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall.” 


SLEEP. 


BY  ARCHIBALD  LAMPMAN. 


BEHOLD  I lay  in  prison  like  St.  Paul, 

Chained  to  two  guards  that  both  were  grim  and  stout. 
All  day  they  sat  by  me  and  held  me  thrall: 

The  one  was  named  Regret,  the  other  Doubt. 

And  through  the  twilight  of  that  hopeless  close 
There  came  an  angel  shining  suddenly 
That  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  as  I rose 

The  chains  grew  soft  and  slipped  away  from  me. 

The  doors  gave  back  and  swung  without  a sound, 

Like  petals  of  some  magic  flower  unfurled. 

I followed,  treading  o’er  enchanted  ground, 

Into  another  and  a kindlier  world. 

The  master  of  that  black  and  bolted  keep 
Thou  knowest  is  Life;  the  angel’s  name  is  Sleep. 
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quality  of  the  contingents  as  regards  age 
and  training,  the  need  of  one  common  of- 
ficial language;  also  the  restriction  upon 
the  use  of  the  royal  Hungarian  landwehr. 
For  military  purposes  it  is  very  desirable 
that  these  defects  should  be  removed, 
yet  it  is  impossible  under  present  political 
circumstances. 

Based  upon  the  military  laws  thus  cur- 
sorily described,  the  organization  has  been 
effected.  The  Inspector-General  of  the 
army,'  who  oversees  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  army,  and  also  directs  and 
supervises  the  more  important  evolutions 
of  the  troops,  is  wholly  responsible  to  his 
Majesty. 

The  oldest  son  of  the  victor  of  Aspern, 
his  Imperial  Highness  Field  - marshal 
Archduke  Albrecht,  born  1817,  has  been 
intrusted  for  many  years  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Imperial  and  Royal  Inspector- 
General  of  the  army. 

At  the  head  of  the  General's  Staff  is 
the  so-called  Chief  of  the  General's  Staff, 
personally  first  in  order  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  his  Majesty  the  Kaiser. 
Second  in  order,  he  is  assistant  to  the  Im- 
perial Ministry  of  War,  and  generally 
directs  his  proposals  to  the  latter,  but  he 
is  also  empowered  to  report  directly^  to 
his  Majesty  the  Kaiser  upon  important 
matters.  The  Austrian  corps  staff  of 
generals  forms  an  exclusive  officers'  corps, 
and  promotion  in  it  is  made  from  the 
captain  to  the  chief. 

The  supply  to  the  corps  of  the  General’s 
Staff  is  as  follows:  (a)  In  rank  of  cap- 
tain, from  officers  with  a record  of  at 
least  three  years’  successful  service  in 
commanding  troops,  and  of  at  least  satis- 
factory graduation  from  the  military 
school,  or  completion  of  the  final  exam- 
ination of  this  same  school.  The  as- 
signment to  service  on  the  General's 
Staff  precedes,  without  any  limit  as  to 
time,  the  reception  into  the  corps  of  the 
General's  Staff.  (6)  In  rank  of  major, 
from  chiefs  (Rittmeister)  of  all  arms,  after 
passing  the  examination  for  staff-officer 
of  the  General's  Staff,  and  after  a proof 
of  practical  qualification. 

The  officers  of  the  General's  Staff  under 
occasional  special  orders  come  in  contact 
with  the  troops,  but  they  are  separated 
from  the  real  life  of  the  inner  circle  of 
the  army.  The  Chief  of  the  General's 
Staff  has  charge  of  the  employment, 
equipment,  and  instruction  of  the  corps 
of  the  General's  Staff. 
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The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Gen- 
eral’s Staff  are  service  in  its  six  bureaus, 
in  the  war  archive,  in  the  Imperial  Min- 
istry of  War,  and  also  in  the  higher  staffs, 
as  well  as  in  special  military  occupations. 

For  the  purpose  of  military  organiza- 
tion the  monarchy  is  subdivided  into  fif- 
teen military  territorial  districts,  that  is, 
into  fourteen  corps  districts  and  one  mil- 
itary commandery  or  post. 

The  territory  of  occupation — Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  the  Landscliak  of  Novi- 
Bazar — forms  a separate  (fifteenth)  corps 
district.  The  leading  posts  in  these  dis- 
tricts—corps  commands,  sometimes  called 
military  commands — are  as  follows:  first, 
the  corps  command  in  Cracow,  includes 
West  Galicia,  Silesia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Moravia;  second,  in  Vienna,  in- 
cludes Lower  Austria,  the  middle  and 
southern  part  of  Moravia;  third,  in  Gratz, 
includes  Steiermark,  Karnten,  Krain, 
Istria,  Goritz,  and  Gradisca;  the  fourth 
in  Buda-Pesth,  fifth  in  Pressburg,  sixth 
in  Kaschau,  and  the  seventh  in  Temes- 
var  form  the  divisions  in  Hungary;  the 
eighth  in  Prague  and  ninth  in  Joseph- 
stadt,  the  divisions  in  Bohemia;  tenth,  in 
Przemysl,  includes  Middle  Galicia;  elev- 
enth, in  Lemberg,  East  Galicia  and  Bu- 
kowina;  twelfth,  in  Hermannstadt,  Sie- 
benbiirgen ; thirteenth,  in  Agram,  Croa- 
tia and  Sclavonia;  fourteenth,  in  Inns- 
bruck, Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  Salzburg,  and 
Upper  Austria;  fifteenth,  in  Sarajevo,  the 
occupation  district;  the  military  post  in 
Zara,  Dalmatia. 

The  mobilizable  commands,  posts,  com- 
panies, and  establishments  of  the  armed 
force  comprise,  as  a whole,  in  case  of  war, 
the  army  in  the  field.  It  is  organized,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisional  military  cir- 
cumstances, into  an  army  corps  of  higher 
rank,  that  is,  in  companies,  in  corps,  and 
in  armies.  The  companies  are  distin- 
guished according  to  their  combination 
in  infantry  or  cavalry  troops.  The  first 
organization  of  the  army  in  the  field  into 
the  so-called  bodies  of  the  army,  the  for- 
mation of  this  latter,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  commands  and  posts, 
companies  and  establishments  in  the 
same,  are  determined  by  his  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  by  meaus  of  the  military  ordre 
de  batciille. 

The  companies  organized  as  the  army 
in  the  field  are  equipped,  on  mobilization, 

with  all  kinds  of  necessary  military  sup- 
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plies,  so  that  they  may  be  either  joined 
in  a corps  or  arranged  in  smaller  armies, 
subject  to  the  immediate  order  of  the 
commander  of  the  army,  able  in  either 
case,  however,  to  be  employed  indepen- 
dently for  a greater  or  less  length  of  time. 

The  infantry  troops,  formed  principal- 
ly from  all  kinds  of  arms,  constitute  the 
first  tactical  and  administrative  body  of 
the  army  of  higher  order,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  basal  unity  for  the  combi- 
nation of  corps  and  army.  The  infan  try 
division  regularly  consists  of  two  infan- 
try brigades,  composed  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen battalions  of  infantry  and  Jager 
troops,  three  to  four  squadrons  of  caval- 
ry, one  division  of  battery  (twenty-four 
cannons)  as  artillery  of  the  division, 
finally  technical  troops  and  the  necessary 
establishments.  The  cavalry  section  con- 
sists regularly  of  two  cavalry  brigades, 
including  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  one 
mounted  division  of  battery,  as  artillery 
of  the  division  (twelve  guns),  and  the 
necessary  equipments.  The  corps  con- 
sists regularly  of  two  or  three  infantry  di- 
visions, two  battery  divisions,  as  corps 
artillery  (forty-eight  guns),  the  necessary 
technical  troops,  military  pontoon -bridge 
conveyances,  and  finally  the  equipments. 
The  commander  of  the  army  has  the  di- 
rection of  the  greater  cavalry  forces  in 
each  single  corps;  to  the  commander  of 
the  corps,  in  case  of  necessity,  namely,  on 
the  march  and  in  battle,  is  left  the  power 
to  unite  the  cavalry  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  same.  The  separate 
corps  on  the  march  regularly  form  the 
army  column,  to  which,  in  order  to  make 
them  as  independent  as  possible,  are  as- 
signed two  lines  or  parts  of  the  same 
(field  magazine  of  supplies,  field  hospital, 
etc.),  both  according  to  the  need  and  the 
conditions  of  operation.  If  a corps  or  a 
company  be  detached  for  a greater  or 
less  length  of  time  for  the  performance 
of  any  independent  operations,  or  even  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign  be 
detailed  for  special  services,  such  parts  of 
the  army  are  correspondingly  organized 
and  equipped  with  supplies  and  reserve 
outfits  requisite  to  their  self-maintenance 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  fight- 
ing force  and  the  task  assigned. 

The  army  bodies  of  higher  order  which, 
according  to  provisional  military  circum- 
stances, are  placed  under  one  and  the 
same  command,  form  an  army.  This 
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same  is  composed  generally  of  the  num- 
ber of  corps  or  troop  divisions  deter- 
mined by  the  ordre  de  bataille , the  re- 
quired number  of  technical  troops,  mili- 
tary bridge  conveyances,  and  the  reserve 
outfits  of  second  order.  If  several  armies 
are  ordered  to  operate  on  one  and  the 
same  battle-ground,  a commander  - in- 
chief of  the  army  is  appointed  by  special 
direction  of  the  highest  authorities.  A 
field-marshal  is  intrusted  with  this  lead- 
ership. The  corps  are  commanded  by  the 
ordnance-master,  the  divisions  by  field- 
marshal  lieutenants. 

The  division  and  distribution  of  the 
imperial  and  royal  army  in  peace  contain 
thirty  troop  divisions  of  infantry,  four  of 
artillery  (Lemberg,  Jaroslaw,  Cracow, 
and  Vienna),  sixty-three  infantry  bri- 
gades, six  mountaineer,  nineteen  caval- 
ry, and  fourteen  artillery.  The  system 
of  supplying  the  army  from  the  territo- 
ries, that  is,  the  formation  of  it  from  mil- 
itary territories,  cannot  be  a uniformly 
perfect  and  strict  one,  because  of  the 
necessary  consideration  of  the  political 
boundaries. 

The  conditions  of  housing  are  for  the 
most  part  favorable.  The  most  substan- 
tial stipulations  for  a continuous  progress 
in  this  direction  were  procured  through 
the  laws  on  quartering.  Infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  technical  troops  are  almost  al- 
together quartered  in  caserns,  and  only 
exceptionally,  in  Galicia  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  occupation,  in  barracks.  The 
cavalry  is  stationed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
caserns  and  barracks,  but  in  a few  cases 
among  the  citizens. 

The  first  class,  according  to  the  single 
weapons,  next  consists  of  102  regiments 
of  infantry,  composed  of  four  field  bat- 
talions, each  of  which  numbers  four 
field  companies  and  one  Ersatz  battalion 
of  four  Ersatz  companies.  In  time  of 
peace,  only  the  cadres  are  present  in  these 
latter.  In  case  of  mobilization,  one  to 
two  additional  staffs  are  appointed  to  the 
Ersatz  battalions.  The  field  companies 
are  numbered  from  1 to  16,  the  Ersatz 
companies  from  1 to  4.  The  regiments 
themselves  are  designated  consecutively 
by  number,  but  usually  have  in  addition 
the  name  of  the  commander. 

The  peace  establishment  of  a regiment 
of  infantry,  consisting  of  staff,  4 field 
battalions,  and  the  staff  of  the  Ersatz  bat- 
talion, amounts  to  73  officers,  1422  men, 
and  5 horses. 
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district  for  the  transaction  of  the  Ersatz 
affairs,  the  commander  of  which  is  simul- 
taneously commander  of  the  Ersatz  bat- 
talion. 

The  Austro  - Hungarian  army  has  42 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  of  these  the  15 
dragoon  regiments  are  recruited  only 
from  Germans  and  partly  from  Czechs, 
the  16  hussar  regiments  from  Hungary, 
and  the  11  uhlan  regiments  receive  Polish 
and  Croto-Sclavonian  recruits.  Each  of 
these  regiments  consists  of  the  staff,  two 
divisions  of  three  squadrons  each,  and 
of  the  Ersatz  cadre,  which  is  locally  join- 
ed to  the  regiment  in  time  of  peace.  In 
mobilization  an  Ersatz  squadron  is  form- 
ed from  the  Ersatz  cadre  for  the  express 
purpose  of  supervising  the  training  of  the 
Ersatz  troops  and  procuring  substitutes  of 
horses;  further,  one  reserve  squadron, 
which  is  to  be  used  with  the  bodies  of 
the  army  and  for  purposes  of  occupation, 
two  bands  of  staff  cavalry  for  service  at 
the  quarters  of  the  chief  and  the  staff, 
and  finally  one  telegraph  patrol. 

A band  of  pioneers  is  assigned  to  each 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  order  to  enable 
the  troops  to  make  those  remote  excur- 
sions which  are  often  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  works,  for  ex- 
ample, of  railways,  etc. 

The  peace  register  of  a field  squadron 
is  5 officers,  166  men,  and  156  horses;  in 
war  it  numbers  5 horses  more,  but  is  oth- 
erwise the  same. 

The  pioneer  band  has  1 officer,  27  men, 
and  28  horses. 

The  regiment  of  cavalry —staff,  6 squad- 
rons, Ersatz  staff — registers  in  peace  43  of- 
ficers, 1037  men,  and  965  horses;  in  war, 
with  staff,  6 field  squadrons,  1 Ersatz 
squadron,  1 reserve  squadron,  2 bands 
staff  cavalry,  including  the  train,  which 
numbers  62  officers,  1649  men,  1639  horses; 
of  these,  1386  are  mounted  in  fighting 
condition. 

The  force  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
horsemen  in  time  of  peace,  therefore, 
amounts  to  252  squadrons,  1806  officers 
and  43,554  men;  in  war,  252  field  and 
42  reserve  squadrons,  for  the  Ersatz 
squadron  and  staff  cavalry  bands  have 
about  2600  officers,  69,200  men,  and  68,600 
horses. 

The  lance  (pike)  having  been  taken 
from  the  uhlan  regiments  in  1884,  the 
entire  mounted  force  is  furnished  alike 
with  horses  and  weapons,  thus  produ- 
cing that  unity  of  the  cavalry  for  which 
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so  many  had  earnestly  worked.  The 
weapons  consist  of  a sabre  and  Werndl 
carbine,  which  allows  a shot  to  be  aimed 
at  a distance  of  1600  metres.  The  under- 
officers carry  a revolver. 

The  military  ammunition  pouch  car- 
ries fifty  rounds  of  cartridges  for  the 
breech-loading  carbine,  thirty  for  the  re- 
volver. 

Up  to  the  present  time  horses  have 
been  procured  for  the  army  by  general 
purchasing  of  full-aged  ones  through  the 
three  commissions  of  remount-assent  and 
their  four  expositors , or  by  retail  trading 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  troops. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  highly  de- 
veloped in  many  parts  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  horse  market  very  good.  In 
each  of  three  colt  farms  there  are  kept 
400  colts  from  three  and  one-half  to  four 
and  one -half  years  of  age.  These  are 
assigned  to  the  regiments  after  they 
have  become  full  grown.  On  the  other 
hand,  measures  have  been  taken  to  stop 
the  trading  and  to  purchase  the  horses 
as  directly  as  possible  from  the  breeder. 
More  than  one-tliird  are  procured  by  di- 
rect purchase,  and  less  than  two-thirds 
by  contract  and  free  competition.  It  is 
calculated  that  regularly  the  annual  de- 
mand requires  twelve  per  cent,  riding 
and  ten  per  cent,  draught  horses,  mak- 
ing about  six  thousand  animals.  In  case 
of  mobilization,  owners  of  horses  are 
bound  by  law  to  make  up  the  necessary 
increase  for  the  army  for  an  indemnity. 

The  artillery  is  divided  into  the  field 
and  the  fortress  artillery;  and  further, 
the  field  artillery  consists  of  fourteen  re- 
giments of  corps  artillery,  twenty-eight 
heavy  battery  divisions,  and  one  mountain 
battery  in  Tyrol.  The  regiments  of  corps 
artillery  have  the  numbers  of  the  army 
corps  to  which  they  belong,  besides  the 
name  of  the  commander.  The  heavy 
batteries  are  numbered  from  1 to  28. 

In  each  corps  the  regiment  of  corps  ar- 
tillery and  the  batteries  apportioned  to 
the  two  companies  of  infantry  form  one 
brigade  of  artillery,  whose  number  agrees 
with  that  of  the  corps. 

Each  of  the  twenty -eight  batteries  is 
made  up  of  the  staff  of  the  division,  three 
heavy  batteries,  numbered  1 to  3,  the  mu- 
nition park,  and  the  Ersatz-depot  cadre, 
from  which,  in  time  of  mobilization,  the 
munition-park  division  is  made,  consist- 
ing of  one  munition  column  of  infantry, 
one  of  artillery,  and  the  Ersatz  depot. 
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bronze,  after  the  inventor,  General  Baron 
von  Uchatius.  This  is  more  elastic  and 
more  capable  of  withstanding  the  de- 
structive influence  of  gases  than  cast 
steel.  Everything  necessary  for  army 
and  navy  is  prepared  at  home.  In  this 
way  Austria  not  only  has  made  itself  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries,  but  also 
gives  considerable  support  to  its  native 
industries. 

The  engineer  corps  is  composed  of  the 
staff  and  troop  of  engineers.  The  former 
consists  of  officers  only,  the  total  num- 
ber being  169,  who  as  engineering  direc- 
tors manage  the  affairs  relating  to  forti- 
fications and  militia  in  definitely  limited 
districts. 

The  engineer  troop  consists  of  2 regi- 
ments, each  of  which  consists  of  6 field 
battalions,  2 reserve  companies,  and  1 Er- 
satz battalion  of  5 Ersatz  companies.  In 
peace,  the  latter  of  these  consists  only  of 
the  staff.  The  field  battalion  is  divided 
into  4 companies.  Furthermore,  in  junc- 
ture with  the  regiments  are  16  columns  of 
pioneers,  provided  with  the  necessary  im- 
plements for  the  construction  of  greater 
or  less  works,  and  with  the  chief  engineer 
park. 

In  peace,  both  engineer  regiments  num- 
ber 276  officers,  5054  men,  and  58  horses; 
in  war,  about  330  officers,  12,700  men,  and 
1370  horses  (together  with  by-wagons,  1718 
horses,  and  558  wagons). 

The  pioneer  regiment  is  divided  into 
5 field  battalions,  each  composed  of  4 field 
companies,  into  1 reserve  company,  1 
Ersatz  company,  and  1 reserve  of  ord- 
nance. In  war  it  is  broken  up,  and  em- 
ployed in  independent  battalions  and 
companies. 

To  this  pioneer  regiment  is  leagued  also 
the  depot  pioneer  ordnance. 

The  pioneer  company  is  organized  chief- 
ly for  the  building  of  pontoon-bridges,  but 
its  business  is  also  to  restore  and  destroy 
roads,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
temporary  fortifications,  and  to  construct 
the  necessary  water- works.  The  Austrian 
bridges  were  built  from  the  plans  of 
General  Baron  von  Birago,  who  died  in 
1845. 

When  mobilized,  the  entire  regiment, 
together  with  the  pioneer  ordnance  depot, 
the  ordnance  reserve,  No.  6,  and  2 mova- 
ble pioneer  ordnance  depots,  extends  from 
134  officers,  2634  men,  and  29  horses  to  a 
force  of  abqut  180  officers,  8100  men,  and 
920  horses,  the  regiment  alone  having  170 
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officers,  7760  men,  and  920  horses.  The 
train  of  the  regiment  numbers  412  drivers 
and  760  horses. 

The  duty  of  the  railway  and  telegraph 
regiment  is  to  destroy  or  restore  railways 
and  telegraph  lines,  or,  in  some  cases,  to 
construct  new  ones  for  military  purposes. 
In  times  of  peace,  divisions  of  this  regi- 
ment are  ordered  to  serve  in  the  civil 
railway  companies,  in  order  to  be  better 
trained  for  this  work.  The  peace  regis- 
ter of  the  regiment,  numbering  45  officers, 
844  men,  and  14  horses,  is  increased  on 
the  field  to  about  110  officers,  4800  men, 
and  350  horses. 

The  train  troop  consists  of  three  regi- 
ments. In  peace,  each  of  these  regiments 
is  composed  of  a regiment’s  staff,  five 
train  divisions,  and  one  Ersatz-depot  ca- 
dre. In  peace,  each  train  division  con- 
sists of  the  division’s  staff,  a number  of 
train  squadrons,  and  one  Ersatz-depot  ca- 
dre (with  the  number  of  the  train  divi- 
sion). 

The  register  of  the  three  train  regiments 
in  peace  amounts  to  only  327  officers,  2535 
men,  and  1527  horses;  but  the  war  regis- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  has  about  1100  offi- 
cers, 45,300  men,  50,200  horses,  and  5000 
beasts  of  burden.  The  armament  con- 
sists of  cavalry  sabre  for  officers,  cadet 
officers’  representatives,  sergeants,  under- 
officers of  accounts  of  first  class,  and  far- 
riers of  all  the  train  bands,  heads  of  bands, 
underofficers  of  accounts  of  second  class, 
corporals,  and  trumpeters  of  all  the  train 
bands,  excepting  the  mountaineer  train 
squadrons  and  divisions  of  train  park,  as 
well  as  for  the  mounted  train  soldiers  of 
the  squadrons  and  commands  accompa- 
nying the  train. 

In  peace,  the  sanitary  band  consists  of 
the  command  of  the  band  and  26  sections. 
In  time  of  mobilization,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  consists  of  field  and  reserve  sani- 
tary sections,  formed  in  requisite  numbers 
from  the  former  sections,  next  sanitary 
sections  for  the  German  Ordens-hospitals 
for  the  wounded.  Single  sanitary  sections 
are  assigned  to  the  hospitals  of  the  garri- 
son, and  have  the  same  numbers  as  the 
latter. 

The  sanitary  band  is  commanded  by  a 
special  corps  of  officers,  which  is  inde- 
pendently supplied.  Its  members,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  mili- 
tary medical  corps  of  officers,  the  physi- 
cians proper. 

In  peace,  the  sanitary  band  has  a regis- 
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ter  of  S3  officers,  28XA  mm>  pnd  ijn  way  i r***u-vo  **mVpany,  amh  finely,  1 staff 
numbers  aboat  . iOfr  officers  >jml  21;200  <?ompai>r.  in  wffiyas  in  peace,  the  b$t- 
men.  a \/<  a ‘ '■  talions  atv  to  lkcotri|^^ 

s V ( \ \V\ ; ,'y,  In  cask  of  treed  these  t4egimvmts  are  di- 

The  landrreUrtm  stand  next  to  dm  line.  Tftktl  into  lundwelir  brigades  and  e<>o>- 
In  peace  they  ore  .kept  wholly  apart  panics.  whose  classification  with  artillery 
from,  the  atiii,  moVeor^r*  4 through  i\iti  artillery  of  tile  ^tahd: 

are  ftfot#  eimh  otlkr bjy  the  two  arhiy.  The  rpgi^tyr  of  a 'lajid^eii.r 

decisions  of  the  ein|Mtv,  They  iweiVe  (mdimuti  gtjayd)  hiOtalivuV  stuff  ahjomns 
their  orders  from  tlm  Mi  lustre  of  Nahonn  n*  Collier  is  and  *A*  ni*#i  The  War  w gt- - 
Dcfcij<3‘\  and  are  supplied  from  Ue  rye  who  tor  of  a landnehr  held  (in»l  iv^rvc 
have  served  ten  y Pus  trUr^e.  in  ilk  Hue  p;yoy  has  -t  idlh*ers . and  g$$  men  ; ' *>f  ar> 
ami  sieve n in  the  rkemk  and  IbiYhyfUk  compaiu.  it*  normal  eomliUon.  5. 

acconlme  ft*  year-- service  in  offirims  and  228  metf  ; of  a held  and  r?- 

the  landwehr;  ns  well  as  from  particular  serve  company  of  imtimtal  .go  arcs,  1 offh 
recrnk.u-m  roiled  from  eight  weeks  up  to  mv<.  23(5  men;  of  an  Ekufz  mom puny,  in 
th vm  Hivui  tlis,  arui  pJso  tmiskred  1** tgr  for  normal  corut ttiom  J»  officer**  and  ?32  ifferu 
iniiiUit-y  drill  The  Jaudwehr  of  those  Jn  "moiiiliznUon  the  register  of  a lamb 
Oiiuilh^  i^preseut'Ml  Hv  f.lm  Reudismth’l^  welii*  lia  tin  linn  has  gff  officers  iilT  ■nn-n  - 
ayuo  divided  into  the  so  eaJled  hnpehab  whim  the  Ersatz  iwp  pa.ny  reaches  its  mas- 
royal  hnnhceiu*  and'  the  national  guards  irnwm  rate,  W officers  ffia?  uirii  ;•  id  a 
asf;- Tyrol  mul  V omrlheT;?’.  Ti > n imperial  bat tu Hon  of  national  gn>mK  33 

Styval  iatniwehr  is  uodm*  the  4tyBfffol  of..  'a#$;T4^urieo'— ;wb^ 

-i&k mitt inuu der-i n -eb  ie f of  the  Ministry  of  mmhes  its  maximum,  d2  officers,  and  If$£S 
'•Shtfianul  Defence  The  corps  comma  nds  own.  Therefore-  Hit?  fnhal  sum  of  lirr 
•bekooro**/  h.  H form  in  their  own  district,  land'-vehr  infant  ry,  according  Us  ihe  • 
■^^vipb'ri^hr^y^  ijtxmtnaTid^Ju  • •.  ular  \var  registpr,  is*  about  'SSyOroftic’er^ 

terntedour  hndik;  and  };u  .ut'iit  ?i4en. 

The  itipK-nahroyal  land wehr  infantry  The  armament,  ammuoit Ion.  7‘ogiraeif- 
eonseds  of  hatodions  of  lamlwehr  and  ta.ls.  etc.,  are  like  those  cd  the  infantry  of 
TO' of  natHUiai  guards  the  •standing  arier 

V*.  v;\o\  each  battalion  luks  I-  sUxtty  4 The  niouhted  ku'vhvebr  troops  are  com 
1 Ersatz  coni  jinny,  $teo  posed  of  Iheiamlweln*  cavalry,  the  roatmt- 
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ed  national  guard  in  Ty- 
rol axtd  Yxm^rlberg. 
the  mom) te<l  guard*  in 
3)&imaUu.  \ 

The  Iiiini  /c&vkl-. 

ry  consist  nr  S regime  n la 
of  dmgoons  *md  ;T  of 
uhla tost:  v'-  - • '’■  ■ V!  ••: ' •; ®£V ,: 

The  mounted  national 
guard  in  Tyrol  and  Vor- 
&rlberg.  and  tbpg&v  in 
Dalmatia  are  in  tended 
chiefly  for  the  ordnance, 
post,  and  signalling  ser- 
v^r  The  foniier  a#? 
enlisted  from  ;Tywi  3hd 
Yotarl  In*  rg.  the  1 i*  i te  »* 
from  Dalmatia,  : vc: 

The  mounted  ivatipual 
guard  of  Tyrol  ami  Yor- 
nribztg  is  divided  into  a 
d i vteto  ft  ■ s sta flri;  2.  field 
«qtmdetin^  and  T Ersatz 
The  mounted 


section 
giftmis  in  Dalm*dia  are 
divided 


into  ojie  field  f 

. s«i dad rai'i • *>Ue  Ersatz  g 

The  total  munher  trf  I* 

t he  land  well r ca  valry 
aitfciftlti#  to  abdlifc  2fi(i 
pfl5eOT»  bftm,  aud 

52(H)  hnrsek  A ; , : 

The  Hungarian  Lund: 
whr  has  a distinct  <££££  ; 

iidn  i u th e: ‘army,  ' 

pmhidni.s  and  ilags 
ibe  national  colois  of  ’ 

Hungary,  .arid  is  suhji^t; • 
during  AV^r  to  the  corrv' V /: ‘:yW  *•  • '■  -v 
marul  placed  pver  U.  hut 
in  pence  to  ! tlk^  r'oy al 
Hungaripir  bitlitary  mo 
tliority.  As  sucli.  the  comma iidrr-iri-  Inn ft  l^lipol  for  cadets,  the 
chief  of  lh&  IfthdUehr  kct&  in  fiiiiaii  \Vith  c6iiy#  pf  Tlou  v&l  oihftvbs 

the  Mui^rv  <»f  Home-  Defence.  Ail  iie>  lor  persons iiuving  the  rank  of  furlough,* 
youth  liable  tp  s^Hubg  in  the  -<i -' -y . -jtl > c?* '1 1 •<*<>*}  . 

I WVJirA  vs! tO  have  not  ]>*>en  pi:a:cd  in  f}u*  There  are  seven  district  eoruuumds  :f?x- 
army  are  assigned  i*>  the  haidivchy  smi.  to  mg'  us  dnerne^huten^itlmntics  for  the 
;«•'<*  framed  by  a course  in  rnVl.ii.af  j dri  1!.'  rnilVhtry  and  ad  mi ft j.sirati -re  <*<*;<  ;,h  <luj  i?es 
The  ft*  hatlaUo ns  form i a g m ;-;fr»*ir:  Thy  covcdHuneunftn  Inmireehr  cavai- 

held  wmp4in^  aftd*  due  Kt$bI#  wn&ista  of  10  Wg^>>^rtis  pf  hussars; 

arc  combined  -into  28  ' fvgrmtfita  ^vJm-W  Jii.)jf*ijicc,  fe»dt  or  Uiesyr  regiments-^  •*nm- 
Utatfs  are  conhmrcd  even  fn  freae^  pnMul  of  $ uadr -oi.iv:  iii  uat  fi  lms,  hr- 

Much  is  being  dimo  for  the  trahong  ,->*  sidey  , a > a pplcmcfi hire  .squadron  appoint- 
profc^isiFmaJ  oihftor^  and  for*  (heir  higher  ed  fmui  the  ccgihjcut^  rank?.,  and  a staiV. 
educaUbu,  ^thrdftjfh  ihc  lipuy^f:}  Tilfe  peace  cegfetcr  of  a;  royal  Jtppgii- 

‘militia * Lvnloviku  Acn<h;*my. • at  Bodite.  ri«u  larnlwchr  regiunmt  of  cavalry  is  25 
Pestli;  with  itk  th rce  graiU^.  th^  lour-  tdltee^.  dUimen,  212  hor^ea^  at  times,  218 


bosk  £*?»»: 
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iliyt  is.  /or  the  complH$*4  of  the  break# 
uj  the  oil- t^.jfcdfi . ' "s^.v’V;\. 

The  »rciorU 


livi  odstumi  ;ijl  It* 
mirro xuhn  capable  ;<«f 
hefirln|c  anhs  ;3&  tit  0 of  .'  ^g^/: 
the  obkv.rs.  mined  from  service  tft  )i5! 
years  x>f  age,  . For  TmChy^hls.  in 
and  • IS  fc#  ^ 

of  age,  who  are  eup&ldfc  of  bearing  0}}w. 
hut  aio  not  ser vjug,  liuvo  been  liable  to 
the  fatffti,  in  pe^ye*. 

to»:a l bunds  of  iavjd^tunn.  50  to  JW  mvm 
>tiv>!jg;W!uld/  agai<V  ar^  united  mid  £b>iV 
pauies  of  £ V?  C b:untsv  anil  into  battaliunsi 
of.*U<?  under  elected  officer.*- 

•Tiier^gdldthiVi&^did’ nmmiurnl  are  direct- 
ed ’by  ilits  gtn  l<*.  ; s , ' 

A beginning  was  made,  NovembtTv 
Heraregotiija  .•td'  itod. 
the  strong  ivod  omit  of  those  ' parfftf 

for  mib Uivy  sorrier.  and  *mc&  the  1st  of 
October  IBbfa  ejpjitlJosinodicWBOviuiaii 
ba ttaJiord^  of  i i if ah fry  fiat*  boon  &eiit:  to 
the  four  supply  sU&tfeiijg  of  didilar'y 
frontier  The  o ffice  rw  and  tuid^toillc'em 
are  appointed  from  th#  Au^lriau  todf pa- 
nics; the  arms  and  o4dilidieil.i; ' •$&&■ 

saute  m those  of  the  mnaiu'mg  iuf  an  try. . 
The  u|tf  ferm  bu»  the  Mpsp-pfiMi & u if  isTigb t 
olor,  and  the  ml  fjpp,-  with  a blnir 
orn  on  ihe  head. 


blue  in 

woollen  hissed. 

To  QOHiplete  the  picture,  iit&iritou  nmy 
here  h&  made  of  the  cmdftus  body-guards,, 
which  am  provided  wifli pik^ifk^xp 
a n d peciti  \ix  r tj  t vi  form  .>.  'The^o'  dm  olhpJBjf 
t o te  nded  fer  ti\^  <vf  the  Kaiser  ffe 

festive  ocon&ious  fuiil  f or  the  guard  <><  ihe 
palace  ami  They  ate  appointed 

partly  from  the.  troops,  pari iy  from  dyv 

serving  and  non  eonimis&ionedof- 

ficers  that  luuh  .been  won  piled  and  are 
half  disabled.  They  are  entitled  as  fol- 
jtft>v$?  tied  archdl^  l^dy -guard,  Hungu- 

^ , ^.,w .... 

houses;  Tlib  war  register  .'o'  officers,  B?4  mounted  squadron  of  body -^nard,  and 
•mem  -and.  T:>D  horsrs,  The  oiSieevV  corps  infantry  compaify  of  body  guard, 
ixedoeatevl  in.  t.he  Tentral  Cavalry  School.  A recapiOilation  • of  tin*  i?uunx:s  intro* 

dueed  above,  including  u count  of  the 
Tim  'Jandsturni  ‘is  the  military  or^ani-  staffs  ami  the  many  miid;ay  establish' 
-•.;iia-ai  nf  t lie  third  **<ass  in  both  parts  of  menti  wh(di  could  not  la-  rmuner-atod  in. 
the  empire,  avfd  is  pl;n:ed  uiider  national  this  neoTa^a-f |ly  an. 

.•riac/.Vmn.  approxirnate'  peace  siren c;th  ia  the  L class 

The  iirst  rail  upon  the  laiidstnnn,  cdh*  of  med  m army;  ’0O$y^iu 

sistmpr  as  ft  doe6  those  capabic  n\m  - 2$>0b  in  iios-nio  - Ifcr/.c/forumm  imups, 
ftM>:ii.  l‘»  to  37  years  of  n^v  wiu>  do  not  be  makhtg  a cvaml  total  of  2754)00  men  ; in 
toug-  to  t.ii tv  arnty  or  to  the  landvvehr,  or  the  IT  viass  pf  ld^KHi  men  in  • the.  iinpe- 
lutvo  served  nut  their  time  is  to  be  rutfdtf  J*ial  ami  r<>yal  landwebr,  17,000  in  rov&I 
in  case  of  m;ed/cvhen  it  is  to-  be  used  as  an  Hm^arian  land  wehr.  Therefore  •'  the 
Ei^aU  reserve  for  army  ami  land  web  r,  grand  total  peane  strength  is  302,000' mew. 
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In  war,  these  figures  are  increased  as 
follows:  In  the  I.  class,  808,000  men;  in 
the  II.  class,  440,000  men.  Including  the 
members  of  the  III.  class  (landsturm)  that 
have  had  military  training,  the  monarchy 
has  disposition  of  about  2,390,000  men — 
six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

The  unity  of  the  army  is  secured  by 
the  German -speaking  and  German -edu- 
cated corps  of  officers.  Full  recognition 
is  given  to  the  thoroughly  scientific  train- 
ing of  the  same.  Numerous  schools  for 
cadets, also  special  ones 
for  special  weapons, are 


Hungarian  army  is  of  a high  grade.  It 
is  influenced  by  the  heterogeneous  char- 
acter of  its  soldiers,  further  by  unfavor- 
able climatic  conditions,  and  by  the  dis- 
tant connections  of  many  troops.  How- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  uniform  or- 
ders and  the  intense  activity  of  the  corps 
of  professional  officers,  as  a whole,  a homo- 
geneousness of  the  different  sorts  of  sol- 
diery is  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  the  first 
class  the  infantry  is  good;  it  shoots  and 
marches  very  well.  The  cavalry  rides 


preparing  young  men 
for  their  future  pro- 
fession, and  a great 
number  of  training 
establishments,  among 
which  are  the  military 
academy  in  Wiener- 
Neustadt,  the  technical 
military  academy  in 
Vienna,  and  the  Ludo- 
vika  academy  in  Pesth, 
are  intended  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as 
for  higher  instruction. 
Moreover,  great  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  con- 
tinuous education  of 
the  corps  of  officers. 

The  disposable  ma- 
terial for  the  training 
of  the  corps  of  non- 
commissioned officers 
varies  in  the  separate 
provinces  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  but  it  is 
for  the  most  part  good. 
The  greater  number  of 
the  non-commissioned 
officers  acquire  their 
instruction  in  their 
troops,  where  those  ele- 
ments capable  of  train- 
ing are  united  in  sec- 
tions, and  are  trained 
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for  a half-year,  chiefly 
in  practical  service. 

Austria  and  Hungary  possess  a well- 
trained,  but,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  too 
young,  corps  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. 

The  improvement  of  the  troops  is 
sought  with  devoted  earnestness,  and  the 
army  itself  seeks  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  past  campaigns. 

In  general,  the  training  of  the  Austro- 


very  well,  and  is  well  trained  in  field  ser- 
vice. The  training  of  the  artillery  and 
technical  troops  is  of  a high  grade. 

In  the  second  class,  both  the  royal 
Hungarian  and  the  imperial  and  royal 
infantry  are  well  trained.  The  imperial 
and  royal  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  royal 
Hungarian,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
standing  army. 
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Of  the  more  extensive  fixed  camps  of 
evolution, that  at  Bruck-on-the-Leytha  de- 
serves particular  mention.  From  May 
until  September  in  monthly  succession  it 
is  visited  annually  by  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the  garrison  at  Vienna.  At  this  place 
is  established  the  shooting -school  of  the 
army,  which  forms  the  nucleus  for  prac- 
tice in  shooting. 

The  territorial  division  of  the  empire, 
which  has  existed  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  will  doubtlessly  have  its 
accelerating  effect  on  the  future  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army.  For  the  defence  of  the 
country  the  fortifications  are  put  in  the 
closest  communication  with  the  army. 
Though  few  in  number,  they  are  suffi- 
cient, on  the  whole,  for  modern  require- 
ments, both  as  regards  necessary  protec- 
tion against  the  far-ranging  guns,  and  as 
fortified  camps  which  can  furnish  the 
room  necessary  for  the  shelter  of  more  or 
less  large  bodies  of  troops.  Opposite  the 
neighbor  on  the  east  is  the  important  for- 
tified camp  of  Cracow,  with  the  ancient 
castle  on  Mount  Wawel  as  citadel,  with 
outlying  forts  on  both  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula. In  middle  Galicia,  Przemysl,  which 
was  assailed  during  the  Oriental  war,  has 
been  built  as  a fortified  camp.  And  the 
armament  in  both  fortifications  has  been 
renewed. 

The  old  Sperr  forts  in  most  of  the 
passes  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  serve 
as  a first  line  of  protection  against  the 
Roumanian  frontier;  as  a second  line, 
similar  fortifications  in  Siebenbiirgen, 
among  which  Karlsburg  is  noticeable  as 
being  a fortified  depot. 

Peterwardein,  on  the  former  military 
frontier,  commands  the  long  pontoon- 
bridge  over  the  Danube. 

Moreover,  on  the  frontier  of  Servia  and 
Bosnia  there  are  fortified  points,  as  Brod, 
Croatian  Gradisca,  and  Little  Karlstadt, 
on  the  Save  and  Kulpa. 

On  the  Dalmatian  coast  the  fortified 
military  port  of  Cat  taro  has  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  points  of  Cattaro  and  Se- 
benico  have  been  also  fortified  against 
Montenegro. 

In  Herzegovina  the  fortified  towns  of 
Trebinje,  Bilek,  Mostar,  and  Nevesinje 
are  surrounded  with  forts  and  block- 
houses commandingly  located,  so  as  to 
mutually  protect  and  support  each  other. 
The  capital  of  Bosnia,  Sarajevo,  is  also 
fortified. 

The  chief  military  port  of  the  monarchy 


is  Pola,  which  is  surrounded  with  strong 
fortifications  both  on  its  sea  front  and  on 
its  land  side,  and  is  also  provided  with  a 
Noyan.  The  possession  of  Pola  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  monarchy. 
Its  favorable  location  offers  a safe  anch- 
orage to  the  biggest  ships,  and  marks  the 
place  as  a haven  of  the  first  class. 

Because  of  the  great  dock-yards,  where 
all  the  ship-building  and  other  works  per- 
taining to  the  navy-are  done,  and  because 
of  the  storage  of  all  kinds  of  naval  sup- 
plies in  the  enormous  arsenals,  this  port 
lias  been  elevated  by  Austria  to  occupy 
the  central  position  of  all  affairs  relating 
to  the  navy,  and  its  loss  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  the  crippling  of  the  fleet. 
Facing  Italy,  Austria  also  possesses  a 
series  of  fortifications  suited  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  land.  The  most  important 
passes  leading  from  Venetia  to  Carinthia 
and  Tyrol,  as  well  as  the  south-south- 
western frontier  of  Tyrol,  are  secured  by 
Sperr  forts,  and,  by  the  establishment  of 
a uniform  plan,  they  are  laid  out  accord- 
ing to  a connected  system. 

Trient  forms  the  central  point  for  the 
defence  of  southern  Tyrol. 

Of  the  frontier  fortresses  opposite  to  the 
German  Empire  maybe  mentionedOlmutz, 
Theresienstadt,  Koniggratz,  Josephstadt, 
in  Moravia  and  Bohemia ; yet  these  forti- 
fications no  longer  answer  to  modern  de- 
mands, and  for  this  reason  are  abandoned. 
Besides  the  unimportant  fortified  depots 
of  Arad  on  the  Maros,  Temesvar,  the 
capital  of  Banat,  and  Esseg  on  the  Drave. 
the  monarchy  also  possesses  in  Komorn  a 
strong  and  important  fortress.  Komorn, 
built  1472  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  on  the 
great  island  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Waag  and  the  Danube,  was  strengthened 
by  Kaiser  Leopold,  1672,  and  rebuilt 
1805.  The  stronghold  can  be  defended  by 
a comparatively  small  force,  and  serves 
doubly  as  a Ute  de  pont  and  a fortified 
depot. 

In  order  to  assemble  great  army  mass- 
es, as  modern  warfare  demands,  at  fixed 
spaces,  and  with  sufficient  speed  both  for 
the  attack  and  defence,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  the  avenues  of  commu- 
nication should  be  well  developed.  At 
present  Austria  and  Hungary  possess  a 
net  of  natural  waterways  in  their  many 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  the  total 
length  of  which  amounts  to  nearly  7254 
kilometres.  Among  these,  the  Danube  is 
of  special  importance,  not  only  because 
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railways  in ac l\ ve  use  amounted  to  \.  chief  jp$a,«?b:  ♦ i p ^ of  the  to 
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VAHirtble:  trnihi:  dJie ' of  (8i  2 op  the 
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alPrrniie,  am)  understand*  how  steamevV  s#y  ; jv  ■$#$, 
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BY  WILLIAM 

DAT  was  de  winter  of  de  big  snow. 

Dere  was  de  h’ol’  Phinee  Daoust  an’ 
me  an’  Xiste  Brouillette  was  'unt  an'  trap 
on  the  ’ead-water  of  the  Gatineau.  We 
mus’  be  near  de  ’ead  of  de  St.  Maurice  too, 
an’  de  h’only  place  near  was  de  Fort  Me- 
tiscan,  somewhere  on  de  Nort’. 

De  las’  camp  w’at  we  make  was  de  wors’ 
of  h’all.  De  wedder  was  bad ; de  col’  was 
make  so  ’ard,  de  game  h’all  go,  an’de  snow 
was  so  dry  de  raquettes  go  h’almos’  to  de 
groun’,  an’  ’e  fly  h’up  an’  blow  roun’  like 
powder. 

One  night  we  was  sit  on  de  fire,  an’  we 
was  talk  ’bout  clear  li’out  an’  strike  down 
for  de  Big  River,  an’  we  was  h’all  ver’glad 
for  go.  ’E  was  too  far  ’way,  dose  place; 
de  day  was  too  short ; dere’s  no  skin  w’at’s 
wort’  de  bodder  for  take  ’eem ; an’  de  snow 
come  so  h’often  an’  ’e’s  so  light  dere’s  no 
good  for  set  de  traps. 

We  ’ave  buil’  good  cdbane , an’  ’e’s  no 
bodder  for  keep  warm,  but  dere’s  not  too 
much  for  h’eat ; an’  on  de  bad  wedder,  an’ 
h’every  day  w’en  ’e  get  dark,  we  was  h’all 
get  tire’  for  sit  on  dat  fire  an’  lis’en  to  de 
li’ol’  Phinee  tol’  de  story.  An’  dat  was 
de  wors’  of  h’all.  Dat  h’ol’  feller  know 
h’all  de  awful  story  of  h’all  w’at  arrive  on 
de  worl’.  ’E  tell  de  wors’  ’bout  w’at  arrive 
on  de  bush; ’bout  de  fellers  w’en  dey’re  h’all 
’lone ; an’  ’e  know  h’all  ’bout  de  Windegos. 
An’  *e  tell  dose  t’ing  h*on  de  night-time, 
an’  Xiste  an’  me  ver’  h’often  be  so  scare’ 
our  pipe  dey  go  h’out ; but  w’en  ’e’s  t’ rough 
we  h’all  laugh,  an'  try  for  fool  de  h’odder 
w’at  we  not  min’  dose  t’ing  w’at  dey  tell 
de  baby  for  make  ’eem  keep  qui’t.  But, 
bagosli!  ’e’s  not  de  same  for  ’ear  dose 
t’ing  an’  be  sit  on  de  fire  at  ’ome  wid  de 
li’ol’  modder  w’at  sit  on  ’er  corner  an’  de 
girls  w’at  veiller,  an’  be  sit  on  de  cam- 
boose  fire  near  de  ’ead  of  de  Gatineau  an’ 
’ear  de  h’ol’  feller  like  Pliin6e  tol’  dose 
t’ing,  an’  h’outside  dere’s  h’only  t’ousan’ 
million  trees,  an’de  snow,  an’  de  win’,  an’ 
de  dark. 

Well,  dat  night  Phin6e  ’e  jus'  begin  for 
say,  44  My  poor  chil’n,  I’ll  ’ear  de  story  of 
wa’t  arrive  on  de  man  w’at  was  fix  like 
h’us  one  time — w'en  de  dog  w’at  was 
sleep  on  de  fire  lif’  h’up  ’es  ’ead  an’  give 
one  bark  like  de  gun  go  h’off,  an’  we  ’mos’ 
jump  h’out  our  skin ; den  ’e  run  on  de 
door,  an’  ’e  bark  an’  ’owl  like  somet'ing 
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was  come  on  de  camp,  an’  I’ll  grab  my 
gun  an’  start  for  de  door,  an’  Phinee  an’ 
Xiste  come  be’in’. 

We  look  w’at  de  dog  was  bark  for,  an’ 
we  see  dere’s  somet’ing  w’atstan’  straight 
h’up  on  de  w’ite  snow.  An’  Xiste  ’esay, 

4 4 Bagosh,  dat’s  de  man,  any’ow ! ’Ere,  sir ! 
Go  on  de  ’ouse,  you  pig !”  ’e  say  on  de  dog. 

An’  den  I’ll  shout,  an’  de  man  don’ 
say  nodding. 

An’  den  Phinee  ’e  say,  “Dat’s  too  small 
for  de  man,  ’e’s  de  woman  for  sure,  or 
p’r’aps  ’e’s  de— ” 

An’  I’ll  say,  “ Don’ ! don’ !”  Dat’s  h’aw- 
ful  for  ’ear  de  h’ol’  man  make  some  jokes 
like  dat  on  de  night-time,  an’  somet’ing 
h’out  dere  on  de  snow  w’at  we  don’  know. 
W’ath’ever  dat  was,  ’e  stan’  dere  h’all 
black,  an’  don’  say  nodding,  an’  we  h’all 
stan’  dere  too,  an’  look  an’  look,  an’  de 
dog  crawl  roun’  be’in’,  an’  make  de  noise 
like  de  baby  w’at  be  scare’  bad. 

Bymby  I’ll  go  down  littl’  bit  from  de 
door,  an’  I’ll  say,  44  W’o’s  dat?”  An’  I’ll 
’ear  somet’ing  was  answer,  an’  de  minute 
I’ll  ’ear  dat,  I’ll  wonder  ’ow  I’ll  be  so 
scare’,  an’  I’ll  run  down  fas’,  an’  w’en  I’ll 
be  dere,  I’ll  fin',  not  de  woman  like  Phin6e 
say,  but  de  littl’  Injun  boy,  not  more  nor 
fourteen,  sixteen  year  h’ol’,  wid  ’es  gun 
’cross  ’es  h’arm,  an’  ’mos’  froze.  Den  I’ll 
say,  44  Come  wid  me,  poor  littl’  devil; 
h’all  frien’s  ’ere,  plenty  fire,  plenty  h’eat;” 

— an’  ’e  don’  say  nodding,  jus’  come  ’long 
be’in’  like  de  dog. 

’E  pass’  on  de  h’inside  de  camp  like  ’e 
was  dere  h’all  de  time.  ’E  don’  say  nod- 
ding, ’e  don’  look  on  nobody,  jus’  sit  down 
on  de  fire,  all  wrap’  h’up  on  ’es  blank- 
et, an’  ’es  gun  ’cross  ’es  knee.  An’  dere 
’e  sit  an’  look  on  de  fire,  jus’  like  w’at  ’e 
see  somet'ing  far  ’way  h’off,  an’  dere  was 
no  fire  dere,  an’  dere  was  nodding  dere, 
jus’  ’eem  an’  w’at  ’e  see. 

Phinee  put  h’on  de  tea  for  boil,  an’  w’en 
’e  see  de  littl’  feller  was  warm’  h’up  good, 

’e  say,  44 ’Ere,  P’ti’  Barouette!”  Dat’s 
Phinee;  ’e  li’always  make  some  jokes, 
an’  give  de  poor  littl*  feller  name  like  ’e 
was  big  Injun.  Barouette?  Dat's  w’at 
you  call  de  w’eelbarrow.  Well,  ’e  say: 
“Ere,  P'ti’  Barouette!  Don’  look  too 
far’wav,  li’else  p'r’aps  you  see  de  Winde- 
gos. Drink  dat.”  An’  ’e  give  ’eem  de 
'ot  tea. 
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'e  speak  littl’  more,  an’  littl’  more;  but  'e 
was  de  Injun  boy,  an’  h’all  w’at  ’e  say 
not  make  ver’  long  string  ef  ’e  was  say 
Teem  h’all  to  once.  But  de  t’ing  was,  ’e 
can  speak,  an’  ’e  can  speak  de  French 
pretty  good,  too. 

I’ll  see  Phinee  was  watch  de  boy,  an’ 
one  night,  w’en  we  was  ’ave  de  supper,  ’e 
was  look  ver’  ’ard  on  de  boy,  w’at  begin 
for  look  like  live  Injun  some  more,  an  ’e 
say: 

“I’ll  ’ave  ’eem!  You're  de  son  to  de 
Canard  Noir.  I’ll  see  you  wid  ’eem  on 
de  Spanish  River,  two  year  pas’.” 

An’,  bagosh ! w’en  ’e  say  dat,  de  littl’ 
feller  get  scare’,  like  ’e  was  de  firs’  night, 
an’  ’e  begin  for  tell  de  lies;  but  Phinee 
say  to  h’e  very  t’ing  w’at  ’e  say : 

“ Dat' s not  good ! Dat' s not  good ! I’ll 
know  de  Injun  like  I’ll  know  de  dog. 
You’re  de  son  to  de  Canard  Noir!” 

An’  dat  night  we  was  ’wake  h’up  by  de 
dog,  an’  we  jump  on  time  for  see  Phin6e 
run  h’out  on  the  dark,  an’  bymby  ’e  come 
back,  an’  ’e  ’ave  le  P’ti’  Barouette  wid 
'eem,  an’  ’e  say,  “ Now  you  try  an’  run 
’wav  some  more  an’  I’ll  cut  h’out  your 
’eart,  an’  I’ll  give  ’eem  to  de  Windegos 
for  h’eat!”  an’  de  boy  ’e  look  like  ’e  was 
die,  ’e  was  so  scare’. 

An’  bymby  Phinee  ’e  say : “ Now  dere’s 
no  good  for  go  h’on  like  dis  way.  Tell 
us  w'at  de  trouble  was,  an’  ’ow  ’e  arrive.” 

Den  we  h’all  sit  on  de  fire,  an’  bymby 
de  boy  begin  for  speak,  an’  ’e  tol’  us  ’ow 
’e  was  de  son  to  de  Canard  Noir,  an’  ’ow 
de  h’ol’  man  was  sick  w’en  dey  start  on 
deir  way  for  make  de  ’Odson  Bay,  an’ 
’ow  de  res’  dey  go  h’on  an’  lef  dem.  Dere 
was  de  h’ol’  man,  an’  de  modder,  an’  ’eem, 
an’  de  littl’  baby;  but  firs’  dey  make  dem 
good  cabane , an’  lef’  dem  plenty  powder 
an’  somet’ing  for  h’eat.  An’  after  w’ile 
de  h’ol’  man  not  be  no  worse,  an’  bymby 
‘e  get  some  more  better,  an’  den  de  snow 
come,  an’  dey  wait  for  de  river’s  take  so 
dey  be  go  h’up  on  de  h’ice. 

Bymby  h’all  dey  ’ave  lef’  was  h’eat,  an’ 
de  col’  was  make  more  ’ard  an’  more  ’ard, 
an’  h’every  day  dey  ’ave  to  go  more  far 
on  de  bush  for  fin’  de  game ; an’  h’all  de 
time  de  game  was  go  more  far  too,  an’ 
h’every  day  dey  was  more  ’fraid  for  start 
de  voyage  for  de  bay ; for  ef  de  game  was 
bad  dere,  'e  was  sure  for  be  worse  w’en 
de  go  more  nort’. 

Den  de  storm  come,  an’  dey  can’  go 
h’out,  an’  bymby  h’only  de  wolf  an'  de 
snow  was  lef’,  an’  de  Canard  Noir  ’e  won' 


go  h’out  w’en  de  storm  was  h’over.  ’E 
jus’  sit  on  the  fire  an’  'e  smoke,  an’  don’ 
say  nodding  w’en  de  littl’  feller  fix  h’up 
for  start. 

An’  dat  day  de  boy  'ardly  fin’  de  trail, 
de  snow  was  so  dry  dere  was  no  mark, 
an’  h’everyt’ing  wTas  so  change  ’e  can’ 
fin’  de  mos’  deir  trap;  but  the  littl’  feller 
go  h’on,  an’  go  h’on,  an’  ’e  try  for  foller 
w'at  trail  'e  fin’,  but  ’e's  no  good,  an’ 
w’en  ’e  turn  ’e  was  ’mos’  die  ’e  was  so  tire’ 
an’  'ongry  before  ’e  come  on  de  cabane. 

’E  pull  back  de  clot’,  an’  ’e  crawl  on  de 
h'inside.  Dere  was  de  fire  burn  h’up  good, 
an’  dere  was  de  Canard  Noir  w’at  sit  on 
de  fire,  but  de  modder  was  cover  h’up  ’er 
’ead  wid  ’er  blanket — an’ — dere  was  some- 
t’ing on  de  fire. 

De  littl’  feller  look  firs’  on  de  Canard 
Noir,  an’  den  ’e  look  on  de  modder.  Den 
’e  take  ’es  blanket  an’  ’e  crawl  h’out  de 
cabane  some  more,  an’  ’e  make  de  ’ole  on 
de  snow,  an’  some’ow  on  de  morning  ’e 
was  still  ’live. 

An’  de  Canard  Noir  come  h’out,  an’  ’e 
stan’  dere,  an’  ’e  say,  “ De  wolf  stay  ’ere, 
an’  de  wolf  h’eat  an’  not  die.”  An’  den 
dey  bot’  go  back  on  de  cabane . 

An’  now  de  boy  speak  h’only  Injun 
talk. 

’E  tol’  us  ’ow  bymby  dey  was  ’on- 
gry some  more;  ’ow  de  modder  an’  de 
Canard  Noir  sit  dere  on  de  fire  an’  won’ 
go  h’out;  ’ow  ’e  see  de  modder  was  watch 
de  Canard  Noir,  an’  ’ow  ’e  was  ’fraid  for 
go  h’out  an’  lef’  dem  dere  wid  demself. 
An’  ’ow  one  day  ’e  can’  stay  dere  no 
longer ; an’  ’ow  ’e  go  h’out,  an’  dere  was 
no  game ; an’  ’ow,  w’en  ’e  was  come  back, 
de  Canard  Noir  was  Tone  on  de  cabane1 
an’,  like  de  firs’  time — dere  was  somet’ing 
on  de  fire. 

Den,  jus’  like  de  modder,  ’e  was  watch 
de  Canard  Noir,  an’  de  Canard  Noir  was 
watch  ’eem.  On  de  night  dey  was  never 
lie  down,  an’  ef  de  one  was  move,  de 
h’odder  jump  h’up  for  show  ’e  was  ’wake. 

One  day  de  Canard  Noir  say  ’e  go  wid 
de  boy  for  ’unt  too.  An’  dey  was  start 
h’out,  an’  de  littl’  feller  start  de  one  way, 
an’  de  Canard  Noir  start  de  h’odder.  But 
de  boy  not  go  ver’  far  w’en  ’e  look  roun’, 
an’  dere  ’e  see  ’es  fadder  was  stan’  dere 
an’  watch  ’eem.  Den  de  boy  know  w’at 
’e  was  t’ink,  an’  h’all  de  time  ’e  watch 
be’in’  jus’  de  same  like  ’e  was  look  on 
front.  An’  bymby  ’e  was  sure  ’e  see  de 
fadder  w’at  foller  be'in’.  An’  w’en  ’e  see 
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dat*  -6  make  de  start  like  'e  see  de  game, 
an'  ’e  keep  'eemself  low  down  un  de 
groun\  an'  V run  quick,  till  'e  get  Trover 
de  top  of  de  ’ill . a n*  dere  V*  'ide  bein’  de 
tree  an’  wait. 


*cs  face  on  de  snow;  an’  de  littl’  feller 
scream'  an'  scream \ an'  den  'e  turn  an 
run  so  fas’  V can.  widonl  know  w ere  ’e  go; 
an'  flat  night  'e  was  come  on  our  camp. 

Dat  was  de  storv  e tol'  us  dat  nijrh\ 


AN  JUS  WEN  DE  CANARD  SEE  EEM.  E FIRE. 


An'  bymby  'e  see  de  Canard  Noir  come 
li'up.  Trail  bon'  h'over.  an’  'e  move  sof' 
an'  fas';  an'  de  littl’  feller  wait  till  'e  get 
'eem  clear  of  de  tm\  an'  jus'  wVu  de 
Canard  see  'eem.  > fire,  an’  de  Canard 
t row  h'up  'es  harm  an'  fall  h'over  on 


an'  h'all  de  time  'e  was  speak  sofv an'  qui't. 
Injun  way  ; an*  *e  was  tol'  h'all  dat  like 
e was  arrive  on  some  h odder  people,  an’ 
not  on  'eein.  An'  w en  e was  t'rough,  V 
go  Id  off  on  *es  blanket,  an*  sleep  like  'e 
was  h'all  well  some  more. 
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Well,  we  was  talk  an*  talk,  an’  we  h’ax 
w'at  was  bes'  for  do,  an’  we  don’  know. 
Phinee,  ’e  say  dere’s  no  good  for  ’ang  de 
boy,  an’  dey  be  'ang  ’eem  sure  ef  we  tol’. 
An’  ’e  was  good  boy,  too;  ’e  work  ’ard;  ’e 
never  say  nodding  for  de  col’ ; 'e  don’  talk. 
So  w'en  we  get  down  on  Notre  Dame  du 
Desert,  an'  we  fin’  de  Pere  Gendron  was 
pass  on  de  settlement  for  make  ’es  mis- 


sion, we  tol’  ’eem,  an'  we  sen’  ’eem  de 
boy. 

An’  de  nex'  day  w’en  we  h’ax  de  Pere 
w’at  'e  t’ink,  ’e  jus’  say:  “ Poor  littl’  chil’ ! 
Poor  chil’ !”  Den  we  h’ax  ’eem  w’at  ’e  do, 
an’  'e  say:  “Do?  I’ll  jus’  give  ’eem  slap 
on  de  side  ’es  ’ead,  an’  tol’  ’eem  for  not 
do  ’eem  some  more !” 

An’  p’r’aps  dat  was  de  bes’. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS.* 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


In  the  spring  of  1887,  Mr.  Lowell  read,  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  six  lectures  on  the 
Old  English  Dramatists.  They  had  been  rapidly  written,  and  in  their  delivery  much  was  said 
extemporaneously,  suggested  by  the  passages  from  the  plays  selected  for  illustration  of  the 
discourse.  To  many  of  these  passages  not  even  a reference  was  inserted  in  the  manuscript; 
they  were  read  from  the  printed  book.  The  lectures  were  never  revised  by  Mr.  Lowell  for 
publication,  but  they  contain  such  admirable  and  interesting  criticism,  and  are  in  themselves 
such  genuine  pieces  of  good  literature,  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  should  be  given  to 
the  public.  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 


WHEN  the  rule  limiting  speeches  to 
an  hour  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
which  was  before  most  of  you  were  born, 
an  eminent  but  somewhat  discursive  per- 
son spent  more  than  that  measure  of  time 
in  convincing  me  that  whoever  really 
had  auything  to  say  could  say  it  in  less. 
I then  and  there  acquired  a conviction  of 
this  truth,  which  has  only  strengthened 
with  years.  Yet  whoever  undertakes  to 
lecture  must  adapt  his  discourse  to  the 
law  which  requires  such  exercises  to  be 
precisely  sixty  minutes  long,  just  as  a 
certain  standard  of  inches  must  be  reach- 
ed by  one  who  would  enter  the  army. 
If  one  has  been  studying  all  his  life 
how  to  be  terse,  how  to  suggest  rather 
than  to  expound,  how  to  contract  rather 
than  to  dilate,  something  like  a strain  is 
put  upon  the  conscience  by  this  necessi- 
ty of  giving  the  full  measure  of  words, 
without  reference  to  other  considerations 
which  a judicious  ear  may  esteem  of  more 
importance.  Instead  of  saying  things 
compactly  and  pithily,  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  carried  away,  one  is  tempted 
into  a certain  generosity  and  circumam- 
bience  of  phrase,  which,  if  not  adapted  to 
conquer  Time,  may  at  least  compel  him 
to  turn  his  glass  and  admit  a drawn 
game.  It  is  so  much  harder  to  fill  an 
hour  than  to  empty  one! 

These  thoughts  rose  before  me  with  pain- 
ful vividness  as  I fancied  myself  standing 


here  again,  after  an  interval  of  thirty- 
two  years,  to  address  an  audience  at  the 
Lowell  Institute.  Then  I lectured,  not 
without  some  favorable  acceptance,  on 
Poetry  in  general  and  what  constituted 
it,  on  Imagination  and  Fancy,  on  Wit 
and  Humor,  on  Metrical  Romances,  on 
Ballads,  and  I know  not  what  else— on 
whatever  I thought  I had  anything  to 
say  about,  I suppose.  Then  I was  at  the 
period  in  life  when  thoughts  rose  in  cov- 
eys, and  one  filled  one’s  bag  without 
considering  too  nicely  whether  the  game 
had  been  hatched  within  his  neighbor’s 
fence  or  within  his  own — a period  of  life 
when  it  doesn’t  seem  as  if  everything  had 
been  said ; when  a man  overestimates  the 
value  of  what  specially  interests  himself, 
and  insists  with  Don  Quixote  that  all  the 
world  shall  stop  till  the  superior  charms 
of  his  Dulcinea  of  the  moment  have  been 
acknowledged;  when  he  conceives  him- 
self a missionary,  and  is  persuaded  that  he 
is  saving  his  fellows  from  the  perdition 
of  their  souls  if  he  convert  them  from 
belief  in  some  aesthetic  heresy.  That  is 
the  mood  of  mind  in  which  one  may  read 
lectures  with  some  assurance  of  success. 
I remember  how  I read  mine  over  to  the 
clock,  that  I might  be  sure  I had  enough, 
and  how  patiently  the  clock  listened,  and 
gave  no  opinion  except  as  to  duration,  on 
which  point  it  assured  me  that  I always 
ran  over.  This  is  the  pleasant  peril  of  on 
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thusiasm,  which  has  always  something  of 
the  careless  superfluity  of  youth.  Since 
then,  and  for  a period  making  a sixth 
part  of  my  mature  life,  my  mind  has  been 
shunted  off  upon  the  track  of  other  duties 
and  other  interests.  If  I have  learned 
something,  I have  also  forgotten  a good 
deal.  One  is  apt  to  forget  so  much  in 
the  service  of  one’s  country — even  that 
he  is  an  American,  I have  been  told, 
though  I can  hardly  believe  it. 

When  I selected  my  topic  for  this  new 
venture,  I was  returning  to  a first  love. 
The  second  volume  I ever  printed,  in 
1843,  I think  it  was — it  is  now  a rare 
book,  I am  not  sorry  to  know ; I have 
not  seen  it  for  many  years — was  mainly 
about  the  Old  English  Dramatists,  if  I am 
not  mistaken.  I dare  say  it  was  crude 
enough,  but  it  was  spontaneous  and  hon- 
est. I have  continued  to  read  them  ever 
since,  with  no  less  pleasure,  if  with  more 
discrimination.  But  when  I was  con- 
fronted with  the  question  what  I could 
say  of  them  that  would  interest  any  ra- 
tional person,  after  all  that  had  been  said 
by  Lamb,  the  most  sympathetic  of  critics, 
by  Hazlitt,  one  of  the  most  penetrative, 
by  Coleridge,  the  most  intuitive,  and  by 
so  many  others,  I was  inclined  to  believe 
that  instead  of  an  easy  subject,  I had 
chosen  a subject  very  far  from  easy. 
But  I sustained  myself  with  the  words  of 
the  great  poet  who  so  often  has  saved  me 
from  myself : 

44  Vagliami  il  lungo  studio  e il  grande  amore 

Che  m’ha  fatto  cerear  lo  tuo  volume.” 


If  I bring  no  other  qualification,  I 
bring  at  least  that  of  hearty  affection, 
which  is  the  first  condition  of  insight.  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  repeat  what  may 
seem  already  too  familiar,  confident  that 
these  old  poets  will  stand  as  much  talk- 
ing about  as  most  people.  At  the  risk 
of  being  tedious,  I shall  put  you  back  to 
your  scales  as  a teacher  of  music  does  his 
pupils.  For  it  is  the  business  of  a lec- 
turer to  treat  his  audience  as  M.  Jour- 
dain  wished  to  be  treated  in  respect  of 
the  Latin  language — to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  they  know,  but  to  talk  to  them  as 
if  they  didn’t.  I should  have  preferred 
to  entitle  my  course  Readings  from  the 
Old  English  Dramatists  with  illustrative 
comments,  rather  than  a critical  discus- 
sion of  them,  for  there  is  more  conviction 
in  what  is  beautiful  in  itself  than  in  any 
amount  of  explanation  why,  or  exposi 
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tion  of  how,  it  is  beautiful.  A rose  has 
a very  succinct  way  of  explaining  itself. 
When  I find  nothing  profitable  to  say,  I 
shall  take  sanctuary  in  my  authors. 

It  is  generalljr  assumed  that  the  Mod- 
ern Drama  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
England  was  an  evolution  out  of  the 
Mysteries  and  Moralities  and  Interludes 
which  had  edified  and  amused  preceding 
generations  of  simpler  taste  and  ruder 
intelligence.  ’Tis  the  old  story  of  Thes- 
pis and  his  cart.  Taken  with  due  lim- 
itations, and  substituting  the  word  stage 
for  drama,  this  theory  of  origin  is  satis- 
factory enough.  The  stage  was  there, 
and  the  desire  to  be  amused,  when  the 
drama  at  last  appeared  to  occupy  the 
one  and  to  satisfy  the  other.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  so  far  as  the  English  Drama 
is  concerned,  a case  of  post  hoc , without 
altogether  adequate  grounds  for  inferring 
a propter  hoc.  The  Interludes  may  have 
served  as  training-schools  for  actors.  It 
is  certain  that  Richard  Burbage,  after- 
wards of  Shakespeare’s  company,  was  so 
trained.  He  is  the  actor,  you  will  re- 
member, who  first  played  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  and  the  untimely  expansion  of 
whose  person  is  supposed  to  account  for 
the  Queen’s  speech  in  the  fencing  scene, 
“He’s  fat  and  scant  of  breath.”  I may 
say,  in  passing,  that  the  phrase  merely 
means  “He’s  out  of  training,”  as  we 
should  say  now.  A fat  Hamlet  is  as  in- 
conceivable as  a lean  Falstatf.  Shake- 
speare, with  his  usual  discretion,  never 
makes  the  Queen  hateful,  and  made  use 
of  this  expedient  to  show'  her  solicitude 
for  her  son.  Her  last  word,  as  she  is 
dying,  is  his  name. 

To  return.  The  Interlude  may  have 
kept  alive  the  traditions  of  a stage,  and 
may  have  made  ready  a certain  number 
of  persons  to  assume  higher  and  graver 
parts  when  the  opportunity  should  come; 
but  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  rise 
of  cities  capable  of  supplying  a more  cul- 
tivated and  exacting  audience,  must  have 
had  a stronger  and  more  direct  influence 
on  the  grow  th  of  the  Drama,  as  wre  under- 
stand the  word,  than  any  or  all  other  in- 
fluences combined.  Certainly  this  seems 
to  me  true  of  the  English  Drama  at  least. 
The  English  Miracle  Plays  are  dull  be- 
yond \rhat  is  permitted  even  by  the  most 
hardened  charity,  and  there  is  nothing 
dramatic  in  them  except  that  they  are  in 
the  form  of  dialogue.  The  Interludes 
are  perhaps  further  saddened  in  the  read- 
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ing  by  reminding  us  how  much  easier  it 
was  to  be  amused  three  hundred  years 
ago  than  now,  but  their  wit  is  the  wit 
of  the  Eocene  period,  unhappily  as  long 
as  it  is  broad,  and  their  humor  is  horse- 
play. We  inherited  a vast  accumulation 
of  barbarism  from  our  Teutonic  ances- 
tors. It  was  only  on  those  terms,  per- 
haps, that  we  could  have  their  vigor  too. 
The  Interludes  have  some  small  value  as 
illustrating  manners  and  forms  of  speech, 
but  the  man  must  be  born  expressly  for 
the  purpose — as  for  some  of  the  adven- 
tures of  mediaeval  knight  - errantry  — 
who  can  read  them.  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any.  It 
was  acted  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1566,  and  is  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Collier 
pointed  out,  as  the  first  existing  play  act- 
ed before  either  university.  Its  author 
was  John  Still,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  it  is  curious  that  when 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  he  should 
have  protested  against  the  acting  before 
the  university  of  an  English  play  so  un- 
befitting its  learning,  dignity,  and  char- 
acter. Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  con- 
tains a very  jolly  and  spirited  song  in 
praise  of  ale.  Latin  plays  were  acted 
before  the  universities  on  great  occasions, 
but  there  was  nothing  dramatic  about 
them  but  their  form.  One  of  them  by 
Burton,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholyhas  been  printed,  and  is  not 
without  merit.  In  the  Pardoner  and 
the  Frkre  there  is  a hint  at  the  drollery 
of  those  cross-readings  with  which  Bon- 
nel  Thornton  made  our  grandfathers 
laugh : 

Pard.  Pope  July  the  Sixth  hath  granted  fair 
and  well — 

Fr.  That  when  to  them  God  hath  abundance 
sent — 

Pard.  And  doth  twelve  thousand  years  of  pardon 
to  them  send — 

Fr.  They  would  distribute  none  to  the  indi- 
gent— 

Pard . That  aught  to  this  holy  chapel  lend. 


Everything  in  these  old  farces  is  rudi- 
mentary. They  are  not  merely  coarse; 
they  are  vulgar. 

In  France  it  was  better,  but  France 
had  something  which  may  fairly  be 
called  literature  before  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  not  literature  in  the  high- 
est sense,  of  course,  but  something,  at  any 
rate,  that  may  be  still  read  with  pleasure 
for  its  delicate  beauty,  like  Aucassin  and 
Nicolete . or  for  its  downright  vigor,  like 
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the  Song  of  Roland , or  for  its  genuine 
humor,  like  Renard  the  Fox . There  is 
even  one  French  Miracle  Play  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  the  Trouvere  Rutebeuf 
based  on  the  legend  of  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch, which  might  be  said  to  contain  the 
germ  of  Calderon’s  El  Magico  Prodigiosoy 
and  thus  remotely  of  Goethe’s  Faust . 

Of  the  next  century  is  the  farce  of  Pathe - 
liny  which  has  given  a new  word  with 
its  several  derivatives  to  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  a proverbial  phrase,  revenons 
& nos  moutonsy  that  long  ago  domiciled 
itself  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France. 
Pathelin  rises  at  times  above  the  level 
of  farce,  though  hardly  to  the  region  of 
pure  comedy.  I saw  it  acted  at  the  The- 
atre Frangais  many  years  ago,  with  only 
so  much  modernization  of  language  as 
was  necessary  to  make  it  easily  compre- 
hensible, and  found  it  far  more  than  ar- 
chaeologically  entertaining.  Surely  none 
of  our  old  English  Interludes  could  be 
put  upon  the  stage  now  without  the 
gloomiest  results.  They  were  not,  in  my 
judgment,  the  direct,  and  hardly  even 
the  collateral,  ancestors  of  our  legitimate 
comedy.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
Miracle  Plays  left  no  traces  of  themselves 
in  our  serious  drama,  the  play  of  Punch 
and  Judy  looks  very  like  an  impoverish- 
ed descendant  of  theirs. 

In  Spain  it  was  otherwise.  There  the 
old  Moralities  and  Mysteries  of  the  Church 
Festivals  are  renewed  and  perpetuated  in 
the  Autos  Sacramentales  of  Calderon,  but 
ensouled  with  the  creative  breath  of  his 
genius,  and  having  a strange  phantasmal 
reality  in  the  ideal  world  of  his  wonder- 
working imagination.  One  of  his  plays, 

La  Devocion  de  la  Cruz , an  Auto  in 
spirit  if  not  in  form,  dramatizes,  as  only 
he  could  do  it,  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  In  Spain,  too,  the  comedy 
of  the  booth  and  the  plaza  is  plainly  the 
rude  sketch  of  the  higher  creations  of 
Tirso  and  Lope  and  Calderon  and  Rojas 
and  Alarcon,  and  scores  of  others  only 
less  than  they.  The  tragicomedy  of  Celes- 
tina , written  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  the  first  modern  piece  of  re- 
alism or  naturalism,  as  it  is  called,  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  It  is  coarse,  and 
most  of  the  characters  are  low,  but  there 
are  touches  of  nature  in  it,  and  the  char- 
acter of  Celestina  is  brought  out  with 
singular  vivacity.  The  word  tragicom- 
edy is  many  years  older  than  this  play, 
if  play  that  may  be  called  which  is  but  a 
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succession  of  dialogues,  but  I can  think  of 
no  earlier  example  of  its  application  to 
a production  in  dramatic  form  than  by 
the  Bachelor  Fernando  de  Rojas  in  this 
instance.  It  was  made  over  into  English, 
rather  than  translated,  in  1520 — our  first 
literary  debt  to  Spain,  I should  guess. 
The  Spanish  theatre,  though  the  influence 
of  Seneca  is  apparent  in  the  form  it  put 
on,  is  more  sincerely  a growth  of  the  soil 
than  any  other  of  modern  times,  and  it 
has  one  interesting  analogy  with  our  own 
in  the  introduction  of  the  clown  into 
tragedy,  whether  by  way  of  foil  or  par- 
ody. The  Spanish  dramatists  have  been 
called  marvels  of  fecundity,  but  the  fa- 
cility of  their  trochaic  measure,  in  which 
the  verses  seem  to  go  of  themselves, 
makes  their  feats  less  wonderful.  The 
marvel  would  seem  to  be  rather  that, 
writing  so  easily,  they  also  wrote  so  well. 
Their  invention  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
abundance.  Their  drama  and  our  own 
have  affected  the  spirit  and  sometimes 
the  substance  of  later  literature  more 
than  any  other.  They  have  to  a certain 
extent  impregnated  it.  I have  called  the 
Spanish  theatre  a product  of  the  soil,  yet 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Plautus,  and  Terence  had  been 
translated  into  Spanish  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  that  Lope  de  Rueda, 
its  real  founder,  would  willingly  have 
followed  classical  models  more  closely 
had  the  public  taste  justified  him  in  do- 
ing so.  But  fortunately  the  national  gen- 
ius triumphed  over  traditional  criterions 
of  art,  and  the  Spanish  theatre,  asserting 
its  own  happier  instincts,  became  and 
continued  Spanish,  with  an  unspeakable 
charm  and  flavor  of  its  own. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Spanish  plays 
makes  it  safe  to  recommend  them  even 
virginibus  puerisqne — they  are  never 
unclean.  Even  Milton  would  have  ap- 
proved a censorship  of  the  press  that  ac- 
complished this.  It  is  a remarkable  ex- 
ample of  how  sharp  the  contradiction  is 
between  the  private  morals  of  a people 
and  their  public  code  of  morality.  Cer- 
tain things  may  be  done,  but  they  must 
not  seem  to  be  done. 

I have  said  nothing  of  the  earlier  Ital- 
ian Drama  because  it  has  failed  to  inter- 
est me.  But  Italy  had  indirectly  a po- 
tent influence,  through  Spenser,  in  sup- 
plying English  verse  till  it  could  answer 
the  higher  uses  of  the  stage.  The  lines 
— for  the^can  hardly  be  called  verses — 
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of  the  first  attempts  at  regular  plays  are 
as  uniform,  flat,  and  void  of  variety  as 
laths  cut  by  machinery,  and  show  only 
the  arithmetical  ability  of  their  fashioners 
to  count  as  high  as  ten.  A speech  is  a 
series  of  such  laths  laid  parallel  to  each 
other  with  scrupulous  exactness.  But  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  topic 
in  speaking  of  Marlowe. 

Who,  then,  were  the  Old  English  Dram- 
atists ? They  were  a score  or  so  of  lit- 
erary bohemians,  for  the  most  part,  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth  in  London  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
seventeenth,  of  the  personal  history  of 
most  of  whom  we  fortunately  know  little, 
and  who,  by  their  good  luck  in  being  born 
into  an  unsophisticated  age,  have  writ- 
ten a few  things  so  well  that  they  seem  to 
have  written  themselves.  Poor,  nearly 
all  of  them,  they  have  left  us  a fine  estate 
in  the  realm  of  Faery.  Among  them 
were  three  or  four  men  of  genius.  A 
comrade  of  theirs  by  his  calling,  but  set 
apart  from  them  alike  by  the  splendor  of 
his  endowments  and  the  more  equable 
balance  of  his  temperament,  was  that 
divine  apparition  known  to  mortals  as 
Shakespeare.  The  civil  war  put  an  end 
to  their  activity.  The  last  of  them,  in 
the  direct  line,  was  James  Shirley,  re- 
membered chiefly  for  two  lines  from  the 
last  stanza  of  a song  of  his  in  The  Con- 
tention of  Ajax  and  Ulysses , which  have 
become  a proverb: 

“ Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

It  is  a nobly  simple  piece  of  verse,  with 
the  slow  and  solemn  cadence  of  a funer- 
al march.  The  hint  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  a passage  in  that  dron- 
ingly dreary  book  the  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates. This  little  poem  is  one  of  the 
best  instances  of  the  good  fortune  of  the 
men  of  that  age  in  the  unconscious  sim- 
plicity and  gladness  (I  know  not  what 
else  to  call  it)  of  their  vocabulary.  The 
language,  so  to  speak,  had  just  learned 
to  go  alone,  and  found  a joy  in  its  own 
mere  motion,  which  it  lost  as  it  grew  older, 
and  to  walk  was  no  longer  a marvel. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  literature 
seems  more  startling  than  the  sudden 
spring  with  which  English  poetry  blos- 
somed in  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  We  may  account  for  the  seem- 
ingly unheralded  apparition  of  a single 
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genius  like  Dante  or  Chaucer  by  the  gen- 
ius itself;  for,  given  that,  everything  else 
is  possible.  But  even  in  such  cases  as 
these  much  must  have  gone  before  to 
make  the  genius  available  when  it  came. 
For  the  production  of  great  literature 
there  must  be  already  a language  ductile 
to  all  the  varying  moods  of  expression. 
There  must  be  a certain  amount  of  cult- 
ure, or  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  would 
be  wanting.  If,  as  Horace  tells  us,  the 
heroes  who  lived  before  Agamemnon 
have  perished  for  want  of  a poet  to  cele- 
brate them,  so  doubtless  many  poets  have 
gone  dumb  to  their  graves,  or,  at  any  rate, 
have  uttered  themselves  imperfectly,  for 
lack  of  a fitting  vehicle  or  of  an  amiable 
atmosphere.  Genius,  to  be  sure,  makes 
its  own  opportunity,  but  the  circum- 
stances must  be  there  out  of  which  it  can 
be  made.  For  instance,  I cannot  help 
feeling  that  Turold,  or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland , was 
endowed  with  a rare  epical  faculty,  and 
that  he  would  have  given  more  emphat- 
ic proof  of  it  had  it  been  possible  for 
him  to  clothe  his  thought  in  a form 
equivalent  to  the  vigor  of  his  conception. 
Perhaps  with  more  art,  he  might  have 
had  less  of  that  happy  audacity  of  the 
first  leap  which  Montaigne  valued  so 
highly,  but  would  he  not  have  gained 
could  he  have  spoken  to  us  in  a verse  as 
sonorous  as  the  Greek  hexameter,  nay, 
even  as  sweet  in  its  cadences,  as  various- 
ly voluble  by  its  slurs  and  elisions,  and 
withal  as  sharply  edged  and  clean  cut  as 
the  Italian  pentameter  ? It  is  at  least  a 
question  open  to  debate.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  taxes  the  Song  of  Roland  with 
an  entire  want  of  the  grand  style;  and 
this  is  true  enough;  but  it  has  immense 
stores  of  courage  and  victory  in  it,  as 
Taillefer  proved  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
— yes,  and  touches  of  heroic  pathos,  too. 

Many  things  had  slowly  and  silently 
concurred  to  make  that  singular  pre-em- 
inence of  the  Elizabethan  literature  pos- 
sible. First  of  all  was  the  growth  of  a 
national  consciousness,  made  aware  of 
itself  and  more  cumulatively  operative 
by  the  existence  and  safer  accessibility  of 
a national  capital,  to  serve  it  both  as  head 
and  heart.  The  want  of  such  a focus  of 
intellectual,  political,  and  material  activ- 
ity has  had  more  to  do  with  the  back- 
wardness and  provincialism  of  our  own 
literature  than  is  generally  taken  into 
account.  My  friend  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow 
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ventured  to  affirm  twenty  odd  years  ago 
that  we  had  at  last  arrived  at  this  nation- 
al consciousness  through  the  convulsion 
of  our  civil  war— a convulsion  so  violent 
as  might  well  convince  the  members  that 
they  formed  part  of  a common  body.  But 
I make  bold  to  doubt  whether  that  con- 
sciousness will  ever  be  more  than  fitful 
and  imperfect,  whether  it  will  ever,  ex- 
cept in  some  moment  of  supreme  crisis, 
pour  itself  into  and  re-enforce  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  in  a way  to  make 
our  literature  feel  itself  of  age  and  its 
own  master  till  we  shall  have  got  a com- 
mon head  as  well  as  a common  body.  It 
is  not  the  size  of  a city  that  gives  it  this 
stimulating  and  expanding  quality,  but 
the  fact  that  it  sums  up  in  itself  and 
gathers  all  the  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  of  the  country  in  a single  focus. 
London  is  still  the  metropolis  of  the  Brit- 
ish as  Paris  of  the  French  race.  We 
admit  this  readily  enough  as  regards  Aus- 
tralia or  Canada,  but  we  willingly  over- 
look it  as  regards  ourselves.  Washing- 
ton is  growing  more  national  and  more 
habitable  every  year,  but  it  will  never  be 
a capital  till  every  kind  of  culture  is  at- 
tainable there  on  as  good  terms  as  else- 
where. Why  not  on  better  than  else- 
where? We  are  rich  enough.  Bismarck's 
first  care  has  been  the  Museums  of  Ber- 
lin. For  a fiftieth  part  of  the  money  Con- 
gress seems  willing  to  waste  in  demoral- 
izing the  country,  we  might  have  had 
the  Hamilton  books  and  the  far  more 
precious  Ashbumham  manuscripts.  Per- 
haps what  formerly  gave  Boston  its  ad- 
mitted literary  supremacy  was  the  fact 
that  fifty  years  ago  it  was  more  truly 
a capital  than  any  other  American  city. 
Edinburgh  once  held  a similar  position, 
with  similar  results.  And  yet  how  nar- 
row Boston  was!  How  scant  a pasture  it 
offered  to  the  imagination  ! I have  often 
mused  on  the  dreary  fate  of  the  great 
painter  who  perished  slowly  of  inanition 
over  yonder  in  Catnbridgeport,  he  who 
had  known  Coleridge  and  Lamb  and 
Wordsworth,  and  who,  if  ever  any, 

y 

“With  immortal  wine 

Should  have  been  bathed  and  swum  in  more 
heart’s  ease 

Than  there  are  waters  in  the  Sestian  seas.” 

The  pity  of  it!  That  unfinished  Belshaz- 
zar of  his  was  a bitter  sarcasm  on  our  self- 
conceit.  Among  us , it  was  unfinishable. 
Whatever  place  can  draw  together  the 
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greatest  amount  and  greatest  variety  of 
intellect  and  character,  the  most  abun- 
dant elements  of  civilization,  performs 
the  best  function  of  a university.  Lon- 
don was  such  a centre  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  And  think  what  a school 
the  Mermaid  Tavern  must  have  been ! 
The  verses  which  Beaumont  addressed  to 
Ben  Jonson  from  the  country  point  to 
this: 

“ What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid ! heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ; then  when  there  hath  been 
thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past,  wit  that  might  warrant  be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  cancelled;  and,  when  that  was  gone, 
We  left  an  air  behind  us  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty;  though  but  downright  fools,  more 
wise.” 

This  air,  which  Beaumont  says  they  left 
behind  them,  they  carried  with  them, 
too.  It  was  the  atmosphere  of  culture, 
the  open  air  of  it,  which  loses  much  of 
its  bracing  and  stimulating  virtue  in  soli- 
tude and  the  silent  society  of  books.  And 
what  discussions  can  we  not  fancy  there, 
of  language,  of  diction,  of  style,  of  an- 
cients and  moderns,  of  grammar  even, 
for  our  speech  was  still  at  school,  and 
with  license  of  vagrant  truancy  for  the 
gathering  of  wild  flowers  and  the  find- 
ing of  whole  nests  full  of  singing  birds! 
Here  was  indeed  a new  World  of  Words, 
as  Florio  called  his  dictionary.  And  the 
face-to-face  criticism,  frank,  friendly,  and 
with  chance  of  reply,  how  fruitful  it 
must  have  been ! It  was  here,  doubtless, 
that  Jonson  found  fault  with  that  verse 
of  Shakespeare’s, 

“Ciesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause,” 

which  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
play  of  Julius  Ccesar.  Perhaps  Heminge 
and  Condell  left  it  out,  for  Shakespeare 
could  have  justified  himself  with  the 
hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome’s  favorite 
Greek  quotation,  that  nothing  justified 
crime  but  the  winning  or  keeping  of  su- 
preme power.  Never  could  London,  be- 
fore or  since,  gather  such  an  academy  of 
genius.  It  must  have  been  a marvellous 
whetstone  of  the  wits,  and  spur  to  gener- 
ous emulation. 

Another  great  advantage  which  the 
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authors  of  that  day  had  was  the  freshness 
of  the  language,  which  had  not  then  be- 
come literary,  and  therefore  more  or  less 
commonplace.  All  the  words  they  used 
were  bright  from  the  die,  not  yet  worn 
smooth  in  the  daily  drudgery  of  prosaic 
service.  I am  not  sure  whether  they 
were  so  fully  conscious  of  this  as  we  are, 
who  find  a surprising  charm  in  it,  and 
perhaps  endow  the  poet  with  the  witchery 
that  really  belongs  to  the  vocables  he 
employs.  The  parts  of  speech  of  these 
old  poets  are  just  archaic  enough  to  please 
us  with  that  familiar  strangeness  which 
makes  our  own  tongue  agreeable  if  spo- 
ken with  a hardly  perceptible  foreign  ac- 
cent. The  power  of  giving  novelty  to 
things  outworn  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
prime  qualities  of  genius,  and  this  novel- 
ty the  habitual  phrase  of  the  Elizabeth- 
ans has  for  us  without  any  merit  of  theirs. 
But  I think,  making  all  due  abatements, 
that  they  had  the  hermetic  gift  of  buck- 
ling wings  to  the  feet  of  their  verse  in  a 
measure  which  has  fallen  to  the  share  of 
few  or  no  modern  poets.  I think  some  of 
them  certainly  were  fully  aware  of  the 
fine  qualities  of  their  mother  - tongue. 
Chapman,  in  the  poem  “To  the  Reader,” 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
protests  against  those  who  preferred  to  it 
the  softer  Romance  languages: 

“And  for  our  tongue  that  still  is  so  impaired 
By  travailing  linguists,  I can  prove  it  clear, 

That  no  tongue  hath  the  Muses’  utterance  heired 
For  verse  and  that  sweet  Music  to  the  ear 
Strook  out  of  rime,  so  naturally  as  this; 

Our  monosyllables  so  kindly  fall, 

And  meet,  opposed  in  rhyme,  as  they  did  kiss.” 

I think  Chapman  has  very  prettily  main- 
tained and  illustrated  his  thesis.  But, 
though  fortunate  in  being  able  to  gather 
their  language  with  the  dew  still  on  it,  as 
herbs  must  be  gathered  for  use  in  certain 
incantations,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
our  elders  used  it  indiscriminately,  or 
tumbled  out  their  words  as  they  would 
dice,  trusting  that  luck  or  chance  would 
send  them  a happy  throw;  that  they  did 
not  select,  arrange,  combine,  and  make 
use  of  the  most  cunning  artifices  of  mod- 
ulation and  rhythm.  They  debated  all 
these  questions,  we  may  be  sure,  not  only 
with  a laudable  desire  of  excellence,  and 
with  a hope  to  make  their  native  tongue 
as  fitting  a vehicle  for  poetry  and  elo- 
quence as  those  of  their  neighbors,  or  as 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  also  with 
something  of  the  eager  joy  of  adventure 
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and  discovery.  They  must  have  felt  with 
Lucretius  the  delight  of  wandering  over 
the  pathless  places  of  the  Muse,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  their  step  is  so 
elastic,  and  that  we  are  never  dispirited 
by  a consciousness  of  any  lassitude  when 
they  put  forth  their  best  pace.  If  they 
are  natural,  it  is  in  great  part  the  bene- 
fit of  the  age  they  lived  in,  but  the  win- 
ning graces,  the  picturesque  felicities,  the 
electric  flashes,  I had  almost  said  the  ex- 
plosions, of  their  style  are  their  own. 
And  their  diction  mingles  its  elements 
so  kindly  and  with  such  gracious  reliefs 
of  changing  key,  now  dallying  with  the 
very  childishness  of  speech  like  the  spin- 
sters and  the  knitters  in  the  sun,  and 
anon  snatched  up  without  effort  to  the 
rapt  phrase  of  passion  or  of  tragedy  that 
flashes  and  reverberates ! 

The  dullest  of  them,  for  I admit  that 
many  of  them  were  dull  as  a comedy  of 
Goethe,  and  dulness  loses  none  of  its 
disheartening  properties  by  age,  no,  nor 
even  by  being  embalmed  in  the  precious 
gems  and  spices  of  Lamb's  affectionate 
eulogy— for  I am  persuaded  that  I should 
know  a stupid  mummy  from  a clever  one 
before  I had  been  in  his  company  five 
minutes — the  dullest  of  them,  I say,  has 
his  lucid  intervals.  There  are,  I grant, 
dreary  wastes  and  vast  solitudes  in  such 
collections  as  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays , where 
we  slump  along  through  the  loose  sand 
without  even  so  much  as  a mirage  to 
comfort  us  under  the  intolerable  drought 
of  our  companion’s  discourse.  Nay,  even 
some  of  the  dramatists  who  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  editions  all  to  them- 
selves, may  enjoy  that  seclusion  without 
fear  of  its  being  disturbed  by  me. 

Let  me  mention  a name  or  two  of  such 
as  I shall  not  speak  of  in  this  course. 
Robert  Greene  is  one  of  them.  He  has 
all  the  inadequacy  of  imperfectly  drawn 
tea.  I thank  him,  indeed,  for  the  word 
“ brightsorae,”  and  for  two  lines  of  Se- 
phestia’s  song  to  her  child, 

“ Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  mv  knee, 
When  thou  art  old,  there’s  grief  enough  for  thee,’’ 

which  have  all  the  innocence  of  the  Old 
Age  in  them.  Otherwise  he  is  naught. 
I say  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  for 
in  my  own  callow  days  I took  him  se- 
riously because  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce 
had  edited  him,  and  I endured  much  in 
trying  to  reconcile  my  instincts  with  my 
superstition.  He  it  was  that  called  Shake- 
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speare  “an  upstart  crow  beautified  with 
our  feathers,”  as  if  any  one  could  have 
any  use  for  feathers  from  such  birds  as 
he,  except  to  make  pens  of  them.  He  was 
the  cause  of  the  dulness  that  was  in  oth- 
er men,  too,  and  human  nature  feels  itself 
partially  avenged  by  this  stanza  of  an  el- 
egy  upon  him  by  one  “ R.  B.,”  quoted  by 
Mr.  Dyce: 

44  Greene  is  the  pleasing  object  of  an  eye; 

Greene  pleased  the  eyes  of  all  that  looked  upon 
him ; 

Greene  is  the  ground  of  every  painter’s  dye; 

Greene  gave  the  ground  to  all  that  wrote  upon 
him ; 

Nay,  more,  the  men  that  so  eclipsed  his  fame 
Purlovned  his  plumes;  can  they  deny  the 
same  ? ” 

Even  the  libeller  of  Shakespeare  de- 
served nothing  worse  than  this!  If  this  is 
“R.  B.”  when  he  was  playing  upon  words, 
what  must  he  have  been  when  serious? 

Another  dramatist  whom  we  can  get 
on  very  well  without  is  George  Peele, 
the  friend  and  fellow-roisterer  of  Greene. 

He,  too,  defied  the  inspiring  influence  of 
the  air  he  breathed  almost  as  successfully 
as  his  friend.  But  he  had  not  that  genius 
for  being  dull  all  the  time  that  Greene 
had,  and  illustrates  wliat  I was  just  say- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  tire- 
some of  these  men  waylay  us  when  we 
least  expect  it  with  some  phrase  or  verse 
that  shines  and  trembles  in  the  memory 
like  a star.  Such  are  : 

“For  her  I’ll  build  a kingly  bower 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a hundred  streams”; 

and  this,  of  God's  avenging  lightning, 

41  At  him  the  thunder  shall  discharge  his  bolt, 

And  his  fair  spouse,  with  bright  and  fiery  wings, 

Sit  ever  burning  in  his  hateful  bones.” 

He  also  wrote  some  musically  simple 
stanzas,  of  which  I quote  the  first  two,  the 
rather  that  Thackeray  was  fond  of  them  : 

“Mv  golden  locks  Time  hath  to  silver  turned 
(0  Time  too  swift,  and  swiftness  never  ceasing), 

My  youth  ’gainst  age,  and  age  at  youth  hath 
spurned, 

But  spurned  in  vain ; youth  wanetli  by  in- 
creasing. 

Beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  flowers  fading  been  ; 
Duty,  faith,  and  love,  arc  roots,  and  ever  green. 

44  My  helmet  now  shall  make  an  hive  for  bees, 

And  lover’s  songs  shall  turn  to  holy  psalms; 

A man  at-arms  must  now  sit  on  his  knees, 

And  feed  on  prayers,  that  are  old  age’s  alms. 

And  so  from  court  to  cottage  I depart, 

My  saint  is  sure  of  mine  unspotted  heart.” 

There  is  a pensiveness  in  this,  half  pleas- 
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urable,  half  melancholy,  that  has  a charm 
of  its  own. 

Thomas  Dekker  is  a far  more  impor- 
tant person.  Most  of  his  works  seem  to 
have  been  what  artists  call  pot-boilers, 
written  at  ruinous  speed,  and  with  the 
bailiff  rather  than  the  Muse  at  his  elbow. 
There  was  a liberal  background  of  prose 
in  him,  as  in  Ben  Jonson,  but  he  was  a 
poet  and  no  mean  one,  as  he  shows  by 
the  careless  good  luck  of  his  epithets  and 
similes.  He  could  rise  also  to  a grave 
dignity  of  style  that  is  grateful  to  the  ear, 
nor  was  he  incapable  of  that  heightened 
emotion  which  might  almost  pass  for  pas- 
sion. His  fancy  kindles  well  nigh  to 
imagination  at  times,  and  ventures  on 
those  extravagances  which  entice  the 
fancy  of  the  reader  as  with  the  music  of 
an  invitation  to  the  waltz.  I had  him  in 
my  mind  when  I was  speaking  of  the 
obiter  dicta , of  the  fine  verses  dropt  cas- 
ually by  these  men  when  you  are  begin- 
ning to  think  they  have  no  poetry  in 
them.  Fortune  tells  Fortunatus,  in  the 
play  of  that  name,  that  he  shall  have 
gold  as  countless  as 

“ Those  gilded  wantons  that  in  swarms  do  run 

To  warm  their  slender  bodies  in  the  sun,*’ 

thus  giving  him  a hint  also  of  its  ephem- 
eral nature.  Here  is  a verse,  too,  that 
shows  a kind  of  bleakish  sympathy  of 
sound  and  sense.  Long  life,  he  tells  us, 

“Is  a long  journey  in  December  gone.” 

It  may  be  merely  my  fancy,  but  I seem 
to  hear  a melancholy  echo  in  it.  as  of 
footfalls  on  frozen  earth.  Or  take  this 
for  a pretty  fancy: 

“The  moon  hath  through  her  bow  scarce  drawn 

to  the  head, 

Like  to  twelve  silver  arrows,  all  the  months 

Since—  ” 

when  do  you  suppose?  I give  you  three 
guesses,  as  the  children  say.  Since  1600! 
Poor  Fancy  shudders  at  this  opening  of 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates , and  thinks 
her  silver  arrows  a little  out  of  place, 
like  a belated  masquerader  going  home 
under  the  broad  grin  of  day.  But  the 
verses  themselves  seem  plucked  from 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

This  is  as  good  an  instance  as  may  be 
of  the  want  of  taste,  sense  of  congruity, 
and  of  the  delicate  discrimination  that 
makes  style,  which  strike  and  sometimes 
even  shock  us  in  the  Old  Dramatists. 
This  was  a disadvantage  of  the  age  into 


which  they  were  born,  and  is  perhaps 
implied  in  the  very  advantages  it  gave 
them,  and  of  which  I have  spoken.  Even 
Shakespeare  offends  sometimes  in  this 
way.  Good  taste,  if  mainly  a gift  of  na- 
ture, is  also  an  acquisition.  It  was  not 
impossible  even  then.  Samuel  Daniel 
had  it,  but  the  cautious  propriety  with 
which  it  embarrassed  him  has  made  his 
drama  of  Cleopatra  unapproachable,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  in  its  frigid  regu- 
larity. His  contemplative  poetry,  thanks 
to  its  grave  sweetness  of  style,  is  among 
the  best  in  our  language.  Yet  Daniel 
wrote  the  following  sentences,  which  ex- 
plain better  than  anything  I could  say 
why  his  contemporaries,  in  spite  of  their 
manifest  imperfections,  pleased  then  and 
continue  to  please:  “Suffer  the  world 
to  enjoy  that  which  it  knows  and  what 
it  likes,  seeing  whatsoever  form  of  words 
doth  move  delight,  and  sway  the  affec- 
tions of  men,  in  what  Scythian  sort  so- 
ever it  be  disposed  and  uttered,  that  is 
true  number,  measure,  eloquence,  and  the 
perfection  of  speech.”  Those  men  did 
“move  delight,  and  sway  the  affections 
of  men,1’  in  a very  singular  manner,  gain- 
ing, on  the  whole,  perhaps,  more  by  their 
liberty  than  they  lost  by  their  license. 
But  it  is  only  genius  that  can  safely  profit 
by  this  immunity.  Form,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  is  of  great  value,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  highest  value,  except  in  com- 
bination with  other  qualities  better  than 
itself,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  mod- 
ern English  poet  who  seems  least  to  have 
regarded  it,  is  also  the  one  who  has  most 
powerfully  moved,  swayed,  and  delighted 
those  who  are  wise  enough  to  read  him. 

One  more  passage  and  I have  done.  It 
is  from  the  same  play  of  Old  Fort  a- 
natusy  a favorite  of  mine.  The  Soldan 
of  Babylon  shows  Fortunatus  his  trea- 
sury, or  cabinet  of  bric-a-brac : 

“Behold  yon  tower,  there  stands  mine  armoury. 

In  which  are  corselets  forged  of  beaten  gold 
To  arm  ten  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
Whose  glittering  squadrons  when  the  sun  be- 
holds, 

They  seem  like  to  ten  hundred  thousand  Joves, 
When  Jove  on  the  proud  back  of  thunder  rides. 
Trapped  all  in  lightning-flames.  There  can  I 
show  thee 

The  ball  of  gold  that  set  all  Troy  on  fire; 

There  shalt  thou  see  the  scarf  of  Cupid's  mother, 
Snatcht  from  the  soft  moist  ivory  of  her  arm 
To  wrap  about  Adonis’  wounded  thigh  ; 

There  shalt  thou  see  a wheel  of  Titan’s  car 
Which  dropt  from  Heaven  when  Plueton  fired 
the  world. 
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I’ll  give  thee  (if  thou  wilt)  two  silver  doves 
Composed  by  magic  to  divide  the  air, 

Who,  as  they  flie,  shall  clap  their  silver  wings 
And  give  strange  music  to  the  elements. 

I’ll  give  thee  else  the  fan  of  Proserpine, 
Which,  in  reward  for  a sweet  Thracian  song, 
The  blackbrow’d  Empress  threw  to  Orpheus, 
Being  come  to  fetch  Eurydice  from  hell.” 

This  is,  here  and  there,  tremblingly 
near  bombast, but  its  exuberance  is  cheery, 
and  the  quaintness  of  Proserpine’s  fan 
shows  how  real  she  was  to  the  poet.  Hers 
was  a generous  gift,  considering  the  cli- 
mate in  which  Dekker  evidently  supposed 
her  to  dwell,  and  speaks  well  for  the  song 
that  could  make  her  forget  it.  There  is 
crudeness,  as  if  the  wine  had  been  drawn 
before  the  ferment  was  over,  but  the  arm 
of  Venus  is  from  the  life,  and  that  one 
verse  gleams  and  glows  among  the  rest 
like  the  thing  it  describes.  The  whole 
passage  is  a good  example  of  fancy,  whim- 
sical, irresponsible.  But  there  is  more 
imagination  and  power  to  move  the 
imagination  in  Shakespeare’s  “sunken 
wreck  and  sunless  treasures  ” than  all  his 
contemporaries  together,  not  even  except- 
ing Marlowe,  could  have  mustered. 

We  lump  all  these  poets  together  as 
dramatists  because  they  wrote  for  the 
theatre,  and  yet  how  little  they  were  truly 
dramatic  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that 
none,  or  next  to  none,  of  their  plays  have 
held  the  stage.  Not  one  of  their  charac- 
ters, that  lean  remember,  has  become  one 
of  the  familiar  figures  that  make  up  the 
habitual  society  of  any  cultivated  mem- 
ory even  of  the  same  race  and  tongue. 
Marlowe,  great  as  he  was,  makes  no  ex- 
ception. To  some  of  them  we  cannot 
deny  genius,  but  creative  genius  we  must 
deny  to  all  of  them,  and  dramatic  genius 
as  well. 

This  last,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
gifts  bestowed  on  man.  What  is  that 
which  we  call  dramatic?  In  the  abstract, 
it  is  thought  or  emotion  in  action,  or  on 
its  way  to  become  action.  In  the  con- 
crete, it  is  that  which  is  more  vivid  if 
represented  than  described,  and  which 
would  lose  if  merely  narrated.  Goethe, 
for  example,  had  little  dramatic  power; 
though,  if  taking  thought  could  have 
earned  it,  he  would  have  had  enough,  for 
be  studied  the  actual  stage  all  his  life. 
The  characters  in  his  plays  seem  there 
rather  to  express  his  thoughts  than  their 
own.  Yet  there  is  one  admirably  dra- 
matic scene  in  Faust  which  illustrates 
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what  I have  been  saying.  I mean  Mar- 
garet in  the  cathedral,  suggested  to  Goethe 
by  the  temptation  of  Justina  in  Calde- 
ron’s Magico  Prodigioso , but  full  of  hor- 
ror as  that  of  seductiveness.  We  see  and 
hear  as  we  read.  Her  own  bad  conscience 
projected  in  the  fiend  who  mutters  de- 
spair into  her  ear,  and  the  awful  peals  of 
the  “Dies  Irae,”  that  most  terribly  reso- 
nant of  Latin  hymns,  as  if  blown  from 
the  very  trump  of  doom  itself,  coming  in 
at  intervals  to  remind  her  that  the 

“ Tuba  mirura  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum 
Coget  oranes  ante  thronum,” 

herself  among  the  rest — all  of  this  would 
be  weaker  in  narration.  This  is  real, 
and  needs  realization  by  the  senses  to  be 
fully  felt.  Compare  it  with  Dimmesdale 
mounting  the  pillory  at  night,  in  The 
Scarlet  Letter , to  my  thinking  the  deep- 
est thrust  of  what  may  be  called  the  met- 
aphysical imagination  since  Shakespeare. 
There  we  need  only  a statement  of  the 
facts — pictorial  statement,  of  course,  as 
Hawthorne’s  could  not  fail  to  be— and  the 
effect  is  complete.  Thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand a good  play  and  enjoy  it,  even 
in  the  reading,  the  imagination  must  body 
forth  its  personages,  and  see  them  doing 
or  suffering  in  the  visionary  theatre  of 
the  brain.  There,  indeed,  they  are  best 
seen,  and  Hamlet  or  Lear  loses  that  ideal 
quality  which  makes  him  typical  and 
universal  if  he  be  once  compressed  with- 
in the  limits,  or  associated  with  the  linea- 
ments, of  any,  even  the  best,  actor. 

It  is  for  their  poetical  qualities,  for 
their  gleams  of  imagination,  for  their 
quaint  and  subtle  fancies,  for  their  ten- 
der sentiment,  and  for  their  charm  of 
diction  that  these  old  playwrights  are 
worth  reading.  They  are  the  best  com- 
ment also  to  convince  us  of  the  immea- 
surable superiority  of  Shakespeare.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  moreover,  have  been  very 
inadequately  edited,  or  not  at  all,  which 
is  perhaps  better,  and  it  is  no  useless  dis- 
cipline of  the  wits,  no  unworthy  exercise 
of  the  mind,  to  do  our  own  editing  as  we 
go  along,  winning  back  to  its  cradle  the 
right  word  for  the  changeling  the  printers 
have  left  in  his  stead,  making  the  lame 
verses  find  their  feet  again,  and  rescuing 
those  that  have  been  tumbled  higgledy- 
piggledy  into  a mire  of  prase.  A strenu- 
ous study  of  this  kind  will  enable  us  bet- 
ter to  understand  many  a faulty  passage 
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in  our  Shakespeare,  and  to  judge  of  the 
proposed  emendations  of  them,  or  to 
make  one  to  our  own  liking.  There  is 
no  better  school  for  learning  English, 
and  for  learning  it  when,  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  it  was  at  its  best. 

I am  not  sure  that  I shall  not  seem  to 
talk  to  you  of  many  things  that  seem 
trivialities  if  weighed  in  the  huge  busi- 
ness scales  of  life,  but  I am  always  glad 
to  say  a word  in  behalf  of  what  most 
men  consider  useless,  and  to  say  it  the 
rather  because  it  ha-s  so  few  friends.  I 
have  observed,  and  am  sorry  to  have  ob- 
served, that  English  poetry,  at  least  in  its 
older  examples,  is  less  read  now  than 
when  I was  young.  I do  not  believe 
this  to  be  a healthy  symptom,  for  poetry 
frequents  and  keeps  habitable  those  up- 


per chambers  of  the  mind  that  open  tow- 
ards the  sun’s  rising.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  life  was  running  more  and  more 
into  prose.  Even  our  books  for  children 
have  been  growing  more  and  more  prac- 
tical and  realistic.  The  fairies,  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  print  their  rings  on 
the  tender  sward  of  the  child’s  fancy, 
and  yet  it  is  the  child’s  fancy  that  some- 
times lives  obscurely  on  to  minister  un- 
expected solace  to  the  lonelier  and  less 
sociable  mind  of  the  man.  Our  nature 
resents  this,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  holes 
and  cornel’s  where  coarser  excitements 
may  be  had  at  dearer  rates.  I sometimes 
find  myself  thinking  that  if  this  harden- 
ing process  should  go  much  farther,  it  is 
before  us,  and  not  behind,  that  we  should 
look  for  the  Age  of  Flint. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

BY  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT. 


I. 


A WEEK  before  the  30th  of  May, 
J\  three  friends — John  Stover  and  Hen- 
ry Merrill  and  Asa  Brown— happened  to 
meet  on  Saturday  evening  at  Barton’s 
store  at  the  Plains.  They  were  enjoying 
this  idle  hour  after  a busy  week.  After 
long  easterly  rains,  the  sun  had  at  last 
come  out  bright  and  clear,  and  all  the 
Barlow  farmers  had  been  planting.  There 
was  even  a good  deal  of  ploughing  left 
to  be  done,  the  season  was  so  backward. 

The  three  middle-aged  men  were  old 
friends.  They  had  been  school  - fellows, 
and  when  they  were  hardly  out  of  their 
boyhood  the  war  came  on,  and  they  en- 
listed in  the  same  company,  on  the  same 
day,  and  happened  to  march  away  elbow 
to  elbow.  Then  came  the  great  experience 
of  a great  war,  and  the  years  that  followed 
their  return  from  the  Soutli  had  come  to 
each  almost  alike.  They  might  have  been 
members  of  the  same  rustic  household, 
they  knew  each  others  history  so  well. 

They  were  sitting  on  a low  wooden 
bench  at  the  left  of  the  store  door  as  you 
went  in.  People  were  coming  and  going 
on  their  Saturday  night  errands — the 
post-office  was  in  Barton’s  store — but  the 
friends  talked  on  eagerly,  without  inter- 
rupting themselves,  except  by  an  occa- 
sional nod  of  recognition.  They  appeared 
to  take  no  notice  at  all  of  the  neighbors 
whom  they  saw  oftenest.  It  was  a most 
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beautiful  evening;  the  two  great  elms 
were  almost  half  in  leaf  over  the  black- 
smith shop  which  stood  across  the  wide 
road.  Farther  along  were  two  small  old- 
fashioned  houses  and  the  old  white 
church,  with  its  pretty  belfry  of  four 
arched  sides  and  a tiny  dome  at  the  top. 
The  large  cockerel  on  the  vane  was 
pointing  a little  south  of  west,  and  there 
was  still  light  enough  to  make  it  shine 
bravely  against  the  deep  blue  eastern  sky. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  road,  near 
the  store,  were  the  parsonage  and  the 
storekeeper’s  modern  house,  which  had  a 
French  roof  and  some  attempt  at  decora- 
tion, which  the  long-established  Barlow 
people  called  gingerbread-work,  and  re- 
garded with  mingled  pride  and  disdain. 
These  buildings  made  the  tiny  village 
called  Barlow  Plains.  They  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a long  narrow  strip  of  level 
ground.  They  were  islanded  by  greeu 
fields  and  pastures.  There  were  hills  be- 
yond; the  mountains  themselves  seemed 
very  near.  Scattered  about  on  the  hill 
slopes  were  farm-houses,  which  stood  so 
far  apart,  with  their  clusters  of  out-build- 
ings, that  each  looked  lonely,  and  the 
pine  woods  above  seemed  to  besiege  them 
all.  It  was  lighter  on  the  uplands  than 
it  was  in  the  valley  where  the  three  men 
sat  on  their  bench,  with  their  backs  to  the 
store  and  the  western  sky. 

“ Well,  here  we  be  'most  into  June,  an’ 
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I 'ain’t  got  a bush  bean  aboveground/1 
lamented  Henry  Merrill. 

“ Your  land’s  always  late,  ain’t  it  ? But 
you  always  catch  up  with  the  rest  on  us,” 
Asa  Brown  consoled  him.  “I’ve  often 
observed  that  your  land,  though  early 
planted,  is  late  to  sprout.  I view  it  there’s 
a good  week’s  difference  betwixt  me  an’ 
Stover  an’  your  folks,  but  come  1st  o’ 
July  we  all  even  up.” 

“ ’Tis  just  so,”  said  John  Stover,  taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  as  if  he  had  a 
good  deal  more  to  say,  and  then  replacing 
it,  as  if  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

“ Made  it  extry  hard  having  that  long 
wet  spell.  Can’t  none  on  us  take  no  day 
off  this  season,”  said  Asa  Brown;  but 
nobody  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  re- 
spond to  such  evident  truth. 

“Next  Saturday  ’ll  be  the  30th  o’ 
May — that’s  Decoration  day,  ain’t  it  ? — 
come  round  again.  Lord ! how  the  years 
slip  by  after  you  git  to  be  forty-five  an’ 
along  there!”  said  Asa  again.  “I  s’pose 
some  o’  our  folks  ’ll  go  over  to  Alton  to 
see  the  procession,  same’s  usual.  I’ve 
got  to  git  one  o’  them  small  flags  to  stick 
on  our  Joel's  grave,  an’  Mis’  Dexter  al- 
ways counts  on  havin’  some  for  Harri- 
son’s lot.  I calculate  to  get  ’em  some- 
how. I must  make  time  to  ride  over,  but 
I don’t  know  where  the  time’s  cornin’ 
from  out  o’  next  week.  I wish  the  women 
folks  would  tend  to  them  things.  There’s 
the  spot  where  Eb  Munson  an’  John 
Tiglie  lays  in  the  poor-farm  lot,  an’  I did 
mean  certain  to  buy  flags  for  'em  last 
year  an’  year  before,  but  I went  an’  for- 
got it.  I’d  like  to  have  folks  that  rode 
by  notice  ’em  for  once,  if  they  was  town 
paupers.  Eb  Munson  was  as  darin’  a 
man  as  ever  stepped  out  to  tuck  o’ 
drum.” 

“ So  he  was,”  said  John  Stover,  taking 
out  his  pipe  with  decision  and  knocking 
out  the  ashes.  “ Drink  was  his  ruin ; but 
I wa’n’t  one  that  could  be  harsh  with  Eb, 
no  matter  what  he  done.  He  worked  hard 
long’s  he  could,  too;  but  he  wa’n’t  like  a 
sound  man,  an’  I think  he  took  some- 
thin’ first  not  so  much  ’cause  he  loved  it, 
but  to  kind  of  keep  his  strength  up  so’s 
he  could  work,  an’  then,  all  of  a sudden, 
rum  clinched  with  him  an’  threw  him. 
Eb  was  talkin’  ’long  o’  me  one  day  when 
he  was  about  half  full,  an’  says  he,  right 
out,  4 I wouldn’t  have  fell  to  this  state,’ 
says  he,  4 if  I’d  had  me  a home  an’  a little 
fam'ly;  but  it  don’t  make  no  difference 
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to  nobody,  and  it’s  the  best  comfort  I seem 
to  have,  an’  I ain’t  goin’  to  do  without  it. 

I’m  ailin’  all  the  time,’  says  he,  4 an’  if  I 
keep  middlin’  full,  I make  out  to  hold  my 
own  an’  to  keep  along  o’  my  work.’  I 
pitied  Eb.  I says  to  him,  4 You  ain’t  goin’ 
to  bring  no  shame  on  us  old  army  boys, 
be  you,  Eb?’  An’  he  says  no,  he  wa’n’t.  I 
think  if  he’d  lived  to  get  one  o’  them  big 
fat  pensions,  he’d  had  it  easier.  Eight 
dollars  a month  paid  his  board,  while  he'd 
pick  up  what  cheap  work  he  could,  an’ 
then  he  got  so  that  decent  folks  didn’t 
seem  to  want  the  bother  of  him,  an’  so 
he  come  on  the  town.” 

“There  was  somethin’  else  to  it,”  said 
Henry  Merrill,  soberly.  “Drink  come  nat- 
ural to  him,  ’twas  born  in  him,  I expect, 
an’  there  wa’n’t  nobody  that  could  turn 
the  divil  out  same’s  they  did  in  Scriptur’. 

His  father  an’  his  gran’father  was  drink- 
in’  men ; but  they  was  kind-hearted  an’ 
good  neighbors,  an’  never  set  out  to  wrong 
nobody.  ’Twas  the  custom  to  drink  in 
their  day ; folks  was  colder  an’  lived  poor- 
er in  early  times,  an’  that’s  how  most  of 
’em  kept  a-goin’.  But  what  stove  Eb  all 
up  was  his  disapp’intment  with  Marthy 
Peck — her  forsakin’  of  him  an’  marryin’ 
old  John  Down  whilst  Eb  was  off  to  war. 
I’ve  always  laid  it  up  ag’inst  her.” 

“So’ve  I,”  said  Asa  Brown.  “She 
didn’t  use  the  poor  fellow  right.  I guess 
she  was  full  as  well  off,  but  it’s  one  thing 
to  show  judgment,  an’  another  thing  to 
have  heart.” 

There  was  a long  pause;  the  subject 
was  too  familiar  to  need  further  com- 
ment. 

“There  ain’t  no  public  sperit  here  in 
Barlow,”  announced  Asa  Brown,  with  de- 
cision. “ I don't  s’pose  we  could  ever  get 
up  anything  for  Decoration  day.  I’ve 
felt  kind  of  ’shamed,  but  it  always  comes 
in  a busy  time;  ’twa’n’t  no  time  to  have 
it,  anyway,  right  in  late  plantin’.” 

“ ’Tain’t  no  use  to  look  for  public  sperit 
’less  you’ve  got  some  yourself,”  observed 
John  Stover,  soberly?  but  something  had 
pleased  him  in  the  discouraged  sugges- 
tion. 4 4 Perhaps  we  could  mark  the  day 
this  year.  It  comes  on  a Saturday;  that 
ain’t  nigh  so  bad  as  bein'  in  the  middle  of 
the  week.” 

Nobody  made  any  answer,  and  present- 
ly he  went  on: 

44  There  was  a time  along  back  when 
folks  was  too  near  the  war-time  to  give 
much  thought  to  the  bigness  of  it.  The 
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best  fellows  was  them  that  had  staid  to 
home  an’  worked  their  trades  an'  laid  up 
money;  but  I don’t  know ’s  it’s  so  now.” 

“Yes,  the  fellows  that  staid  at  home 
got  all  the  fat  places,  an’  when  we  come 
back  we  felt  dreadful  behind  the  times,” 
grumbled  Asa  Brown.  4 ‘ I remember  how 
’twas.” 

“They  begun  to  call  us  hero  an’  old 
stick-in-the-mud  just  about  the  same  time,  ” 
resumed  Stover,  with  a chuckle.  “We 
wa’n’t  no  hand  for  strippin’  woodland  nor 
tradin’  hosses  them  first  few  years.  I don’ 
know  why  ’twas  we  were  so  beat  out.  The 
best  most  on  us  could  do  was  to  sag  right 
on  to  the  old  folks.  Father  he  never 
wanted  me  to  go  to  the  war — ’twas  partly 
bis  Quaker  breed — an’  he  used  to  be  dread- 
ful mortified  with  the  way  I hung  round 
down  here  to  the  store  an’  loafed  round 
a-talkin’  about  when  I was  out  South,  an’ 
arguin’  with  folks  that  didn’t  know  no- 
thin’ about  what  the  generals  done.  There ! 
I see  me  now  just  as  he  see  me  then ; but 
after  I had  my  boy  strut  out,  I took  holt 
o’  the  old  farm  ’long  o’  father,  an’  I’ve 
made  it  bounce.  Look  at  them  old  mea- 
dows an’  see  the  herds’  grass  that  come 
off  of  ’em  last  year!  I ain’t  ashamed  o’ 
my  place,  if  I did  go  to  the  war.” 

“It  all  looks  a sight  bigger  to  me  now 
than  it  did  then,”  said  Henry  Merrill. 
“Our  goin’  to  the  war  I refer  to.  We 
didn’t  sense  it  no  more  than  other  folks 
did.  I used  to  be  sick  o’  hearin’  their  stuff 
about  patriotism  an'  lovin’  your  country, 
an'  them  pieces  o'  poetry  women  folks 
wrote  for  the  papers  on  the  old  flag,  an’ 
our  fallen  heroes,  an’  them  things;  they 
didn’t  seem  to  strike  me  in  the  right  place; 
but  I tell  ye  it  kind  o’  starts  me  now  every 
time  I come  on  the  flag  sudden — it  does 
so.  A spell  ago — ’long  in  the  fall,  I guess 
it  was— I wras  over  to  Alton  tradin’,  an' 
there  was  a fire  company  paradin’.  They’d 
got  a prize  at  a fair,  an’  had  just  come 
home  on  the  cars,  an’  I heard  the  band; 
so  I stepped  to  the  front  o’  the  store  where 
me  an’  my  woman  was,  an’  the  company 
felt  well,  an’  was  cornin’  along  the  street 
’most  as  good  as  troops.  I see  the  old  flag 
a-comin’,  kind  of  blowin’  back,  an’  it  went 
all  over  me.  Somethin’  worked  round  in 
my  throat;  I vow  I come  near  crvin'.  I 
was  glad  nobody  see  me.” 

“I’d  go  to  war  again  in  a minute,’'  de- 
clared Stover,  after  an  expressive  pause; 
“but  I expect  we  should  know  better 
what  we  was  about.  I don’  know  but 
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we’ve  got  too  many  rooted  opinions  now 
to  make  us  the  best  o’  soldiers.” 

“Martin  Tighe  an’  John  Tighe  was 
considerable  older  than  the  rest,  and  they 
done  well,”  answered  Henry  Merrill, 
quickly.  “We  three  was  the  youngest 
of  any,  but  we  did  think  at  the  time  we 
knew  the  most.” 

“Well,  whatever  you  may  say,  that 
war  give  the  country  a great  start,”  said 
Asa  Brown.  “ I tell  ye  we  just  begin  to 
see  the  scope  on’t.  There  was  my  cousin, 
you  know,  Dan’l  Evans,  that  stopped 
with  us  last  winter;  he  was  tellin’  me 
that  one  o'  his  coastin’  trips  he  was  into 
the  port  o’  Beaufort  lo’din’  with  yaller- 
pine  lumber,  an’  he  was  into  an  old  bury- 
in’-ground  there  is  there,  an’  he  see  a 
stone  that  had  on  it  some  young  South- 
ern fellow's  name  that  was  killed  in  the 
war,  an’  under  it,  4 He  died  for  his  coun- 
try.’ Dan’l  knowed  how  I used  to  feel 
about  them  South  Car’lina  goings  on,  an’ 
I did  feel  kind  o’  red  an’  ugly  for  a min- 
ute, an’  then  somethin’  come  over  me, 
an’  I says,  4 Well,  I don’  know  but  what  the 
poor  chap  did,  Dan  Evans,  when  you 
come  to  view  it  all  round.’  ” 

The  other  men  made  no  answer. 

44  Le’s  see  what  we  can  do  this  year.  I 
don't  care  if  we  be  a poor  han’ful,”  urged 
Henry  Merrill.  44  The  young  folks  ought 
to  have  the  good  of  it;  I’d  like  to  have 
my  boys  see  somethin’  different.  Le’s 
get  together  what  men  there  is.  How 
many’s  left,  anyhow?  I know  there  was 
thirty -seven  went  from  old  Barlow,  three- 
month  men  an’  all.” 

44  There  can’t  be  over  eight,  countin’ 
out  Martin  Tighe;  he  can't  march,”  said 
Stover.  i4  No,  ’tain’t  worth  while.”  But 
the  others  did  not  notice  his  disapproval. 

“There’s  nine  in  all,”  announced  Asa 
Brown,  after  pondering  and  counting  two 
or  three  times  on  his  Angel’s.  “I  can’t 
make  us  no  more.  I never  could  carry 
Aggers  in  my  head.” 

“I  make  nine,”  said  Merrill.  “We’ll 
have  Martin  ride,  an’  Jesse  Dean  too,  if 
he  will.  He’s  awful  lively  on  them  canes 
o’  his.  An'  there’s  Jo  Wade  with  his 
crutch;  he’s  amazin’  spry  for  a short  dis- 
tance. But  we  can’t  let  ’em  go  afoot; 
they’re  decripped  men.  We’ll  make  ’em 
all  put  on  what  they've  got  left  o'  tlieir 
uniforms, an’  we’ll  scratch  round  an’  have 
us  a fife  an’  drum,  an’  make  the  best  show 
we  can.” 

“Why.  Martin  Tighe's  boy,  the  next 
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to  the  oldest,  is  an  excellent  hand  to  play 
the  fife !”  said  John  Stover,  suddenly 
growing  enthusiastic.  4 4 If  you  two  are 
set  on  it,  let’s  have  a word  with  the  min- 
ister to-morrow,  an’  see  what  he  says. 
Perhaps  he’ll  give  out  some  kind  of  a no- 
tice. You  have  to  have  a good  many 
bunches  o’  flowers.  I guess  we’d  better 
call  a meetin’,  some  few  on  us,  an’  talk 
it  over  first  o’  the  week.  ’Twouldn’t  be 
no  great  of  a range  for  us  to  take  to 
march  from  the  old  buryin’-ground  at  the 
meetin'-house  here  up  to  the  poor-farm 
an’  round  by  Deacon  Elwell’s  lane,  so's 
to  notice  them  two  stones  he  set  up  for 
his  boys  that  was  sunk  on  the  man-o’- 
war.  I expect  they  notice  stones  same’s 
if  the  folks  laid  there,  don’t  they  ?” 

He  spoke  wistfully.  The  others  knew 
that  Stover  was  thinking  of  the  stone  he 
had  set  up  to  the  memory  of  his  only 
brother,  whose  nameless  grave  had  been 
made  somewhere  in  the  Wilderness. 

44 1 don’t  know  but  what  they’ll  be  mad 
if  we  don’t  go  by  every  house  in  town,” 
he  added,  anxiously,  as  they  rose  to  go 
home.  44  ’Tis  a terrible  scattered  popu- 
lation in  Barlow  to  favor  with  a proces- 
sion.” 

It  was  a mild  starlit  night.  The  three 
friends  took  their  separate  ways  present- 
ly, leaving  the  Plains  road  and  crossing 
the  fields  by  foot-paths  toward  their  farms. 

II. 

The  week  went  by,  and  the  next  Satur- 
day morning  brought  fair  weather.  It 
was  a busy  morning  on  the  farms — like 
any  other ; but  long  before  noon  the  teams 
of  horses  and  oxen  were  seen  going  home 
from  work  in  the  fields,  and  everybody 
got  ready  in  haste  for  the  great  event  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  so  seldom  that  any 
occasion  roused  public  interest  in  Barlow 
that  there  was  an  unexpected  response, 
and  the  green  before  the  old  white  meet- 
ing-house was  covered  with  country  wag- 
ons and  groups  of  people,  whole  families 
together,  who  had  come  on  foot.  The  old 
soldiers  were  to  meet  in  the  church;  at 
half  past  one  the  procession  was  to  start, 
and  on  its  return  the  minister  was  to  make 
an  address  in  the  old  burying -ground. 
John  Stover  had  been  a lieutenant  in  the 
army,  so  he  was  made  captain  of  the  day. 
A man  from  the  next  town  had  offered  to 
drum  for  them,  and  Martin  Tighe’s  proud 
boy  was  present  with  his  fife.  He  had  a 
great  longing  — strange  enough  in  that 
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peaceful  sheep-raising  neighborhood  — to 
go  into  the  army;  but  he  and  his  elder 
brother  were  the  mainstay  of  their  crip- 
pled father,  and  he  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  large  household  until  a younger 
brother  could  take  his  place;  so  that  all 
his  fire  and  military  zeal  went  for  the 
present  into  martial  tunes,  and  the  fife 
was  the  safety-valve  for  his  enthusiasm. 

The  army  men  were  used  to  seeing  each 
other;  everybody  knew  everybody  in  the 
little  country  town  of  Barlow;  but  when 
one  comrade  after  another  appeared  in 
what  remained  of  his  accoutrements,  they 
felt  the  day  to  be  greater  than  they  had 
planned,  and  the  simple  ceremony  proved 
more  solemn  than  any  one  expected. 
They  could  make  no  use  of  their  every- 
day jokes  and  friendly  greetings.  Their 
old  blue  coats  and  tarnished  army  caps 
looked  faded  and  antiquated  enough . One 
of  the  men  had  nothing  left  but  his  rusty 
canteen  and  rifle;  but  these  he  carried  like 
sacred  emblems.  He  had  worn  out  all 
his  army  clothes  long  ago,  because  when 
he  was  discharged  he  was  too  poor  to  buy 
any  others. 

When  the  door  of  the  church  opened, 
the  veterans  were  not  abashed  by  the  size 
and  silence  of  the  crowd.  They  came  walk- 
ing two  by  two  down  the  steps,  and  took 
their  places  in  line  as  if  there  were  no- 
body looking  on.  Their  brief  evolutions 
were  like  a mystic  rite.  The  two  lame 
men  refused  to  do  anything  but  march,  as 
best  they  could;  but  poor  Martin  Tighe, 
more  disabled  than  they,  was  brought  out 
and  lifted  into  Henry  Merrill’s  best  wagon, 
where  he  sat  up,  straight  and  soldierly, 
with  his  boy  for  driver.  There  was  a 
little  flag  in  the  whip  socket  before  him, 
which  flapped  gayly  in  the  breeze.  It 
was  such  a long  time  since  he  had  been 
seen  out-of-doors  that  everybody  found 
him  a great  object  of  interest,  and  paid 
him  much  attention.  Even  those  who 
were  tired  of  being  asked  to  contribute  to 
his  support,  who  resented  the  fact  of  his 
having  a helpless  wife  and  great  family; 
wrho  always  insisted  that  with  his  little 
pension  and  hopeless  lameness,  his  finger- 
less left  hand  and  failing  sight,  he  could 
support  himself  and  his  household  if  he 
chose — even  those  persons  came  forward 
now  to  greet  him  handsomely  and  with 
large  approval.  To  be  sure,  he  enjoyed 
the  conversation  of  idlers,  and  his  wife  had 
a complaining  way  that  was  the  same  as 
especially  since  her  boys  began 
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to  grow  up  and  be  of  some  use ; and  there 
were  one  or  two  near  neighbors  who  never 
let  them  really  want;  so  other  people,  who 
had  cares  enough  of  their  own,  could  ex- 
cuse themselves  for  forgetting  him  the 
year  round,  and  even  call  him  shiftless. 
But  there  were  none  to  look  askance  at 
Martin  Tighe  on  Decoration  clay,  as  he  sat 
in  the  wagon,  with  his  bleached  face  like 
a captive’s,  and  his  thin,  afflicted  body. 
He  stretched  out  his  whole  hand  impar- 
tially to  those  who  had  remembered  him 
and  those  who  had  forgotten  both  his 
courage  at  Fredericksburg  and  his  sorry 
need  in  Barlow. 

Henry  Merrill  had  secured  the  engine 
company’s  large  flag  in  Alton,  and  now 
carried  it  proudly.  There  were  eight 
men  in  line,  two  by  two,  and  marching 
a good  bit  apart,  to  make  their  line  the 
longer.  The  fife  and  drum  struck  up  gal- 
lantly together,  and  the  little  procession 
moved  away  slowly  along  the  country 
road.  It  gave  an  unwonted  touch  of 
color  to  the  landscape — the  scarlet,  the 
blue,  between  the  new -ploughed  fields 
and  budding  road-side  thickets,  between 
the  wide  dim  ranges  of  the  mountains, 
under  the  great  white  clouds  of  the  spring 
sky.  Such  processions  grow  more  pa- 
thetic year  by  year;  it  will  not  be  so 
long  now  before  wondering  children  will 
have  seen  the  last.  The  aging  faces  of 
the  men,  the  renewed  comradeship,  the 
quick  beat  of  the  hearts  that  remember, 
the  tenderness  of  those  who  think  upon 
old  sorrows — all  these  make  the  day  a 
lovelier  and  a sadder  festival.  So  men's 
hearts  were  stirred,  they  knew  not  why, 
when  they  heard  the  shrill  fife  and  the 
incessant  drum  along  the  quiet  Barlow 
road,  and  saw  the  handful  of  old  soldiers 
marching  by.  Nobody  thought  of  them 
as  familiar  men  and  neighbors  alone — 
they  were  a part  of  that  army  which  saved 
its  country.  They  had  taken  their  lives 
in  their  hands  and  gone  out  to  fight — 
plain  John  Stover  and  Jesse  Dean  and 
the  rest.  No  matter  if  every  other  day 
in  the  year  they  counted  for  little  or 
much,  whether  they  were  lame -footed 
and  despised,  whether  their  farms  were 
of  poor  soil  or  rich. 

The  little  troop  went  in  slender  line 
along  the  road ; the  crowded  country 
wagons  and  all  the  people  who  went 
afoot  followed  Martin  Tighe’s  wagon  as 
if  it  were  a great  gathering  at  a country 
funeral.  The  route  was  short,  and  the 
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long  straggling  line  marched  slowly;  it 
could  go  no  faster  than  the  lame  men 
could  walk. 

In  one  of  the  houses  by  the  road-side 
an  old  woman  sat  by  a window,  in  an 
old-fashioned  black  gown, and  clean  white 
cap  with  a prim  border  which  bound  her 
thin  sharp  features  closely.  She  had 
been  for  a long  time  looking  out  eagerly 
over  the  snowberry  and  cinnamon-rose 
bushes;  her  face  was  pressed  close  to  the 
pane,  and  presently  she  caught  sight  of 
the  great  flag. 

“ Let  me  see  ’em ! I've  got  to  see  'em 
go  by!”  she  pleaded,  trying  to  rise  from 
her  chair  alone  when  she  heard  the  fife, 
and  the  women  helped  her  to  the  door, 
and  held  her  so  that  she  could  stand  and 
wait.  She  had  been  an  old  woman  when 
the  war  began;  she  had  sent  two  sons 
and  two  grandsons  to  the  field  ; they 
were  all  gone  now.  As  the  men  came 
by,  she  straightened  her  bent  figure  with 
all  the  vigor  of  youth.  The  fife  and  drum 
stopped  suddenly ; the  colors  dipped.  She 
did  not  heed  that,  but  her  old  eyes  flashy 
ed  and  then  filled  with  tears  to  see  the 
flag  going  to  salute  the  soldiers’  graves. 
“Thank  ye,  boys;  thank  ye!”  she  cried, 
in  her  quavering  voice,  and  they  all 
cheered  her.  The  cheer  went  back  along 
the  straggling  line  for  old  Grandmother 
Dexter,  standing  there  in  her  front  door 
between  the  lilacs.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  day. 

The  few  old  people  at  the  poorliouse, 
too,  were  waiting  to  see  the  show.  The 
keeper's  young  son,  knowing  that  it  was 
a day  of  festivity,  and  not  understanding 
exactly  why,  had  put  his  toy  flag  out  of 
the  gable  window,  and  there  it  showed 
against  the  gray  clapboards  like  a gay 
flower.  It  was  the  only  bit  of  decoration 
along  the  veterans'  way,  and  they  stopped 
and  saluted  it  before  they  broke  ranks 
and  went  out  to  the  field  corner  beyond 
the  poor-farm  barn  to  the  bit  of  ground 
that  held  the  paupers’  unmarked  graves. 
There  was  a solemn  silence  while  Asa 
Brown  went  to  the  back  of  Tighe’s  wagon, 
where  such  light  freight  was  carried,  and 
brought  two  flags,  and  he  and  John  Stover 
planted  them  straight  in  the  green  sod. 
They  knew  well  enough  where  the  right  * 
graves  were,  for  these  had  been  made  in  a 
corner  by  themselves, with  unwonted  sen- 
timent. And  so  Eben  Munson  and  John 
Tighe  were  honored  like  the  rest,  both  by 
their  flags  and  by  great  and  unexpected 
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nosegays  of  spring  flowers,  daffies  and 
flowering  currant  and  red  tulips,  which 
lay  on  the  graves  already.  John  Stover 
and  his  comrade  glanced  at  each  other 
curiously  while  they  stood  singing,  and 
then  laid  their  own  bunches  of  lilacs 
down  and  came  away. 

Then  something  happened  that  almost 
none  of  the  people  in  the  wagons  under- 
stood. Martin  Tighe’s  boy,  who  played 
the  fife,  had  studied  well  his  part,  and  on 
his  poor  short-winded  instrument  now 
sounded  taps  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
had  heard  it  done  once  in  Alton  at  a sol- 
dier’s funeral.  The  plaintive  notes  called 
sadly  over  the  fields,  and  echoed  back 
from  the  hills.  The  few  veterans  could 
not  look  at  each  other ; their  eyes  brimmed 
up  with  tears ; they  could  not  have  spoken. 
Nothing  called  back  old  army  days  like 
that.  They  had  a sudden  vision  of  the 
Virginian  camp,  the  hill-side  dotted  white 
with  tents,  the  twinkling  lights  in  other 
camps,  and  far  away  the  glow  of  smoulder- 
ing fires.  They  heard  the  bugle  call  from 
post  to  post;  they  remembered  the  chilly 
winter  night,  the  wind  in  the  pines,  the 
laughter  of  the  men.  Lights  out!  Mar- 
tin Tighe’s  boy  sounded  it  again  sharply. 
It  seemed  as  if  poor  Eb  Munson  and  John 
Tighe  must  hear  it  too  in  their  narrow 
graves. 

The  procession  went  on,  and  stopped 
here  and  there  at  the  little  graveyards  on 
the  farms,  leaving  their  bright  flags  to 
flutter  through  summer  and  winter  rains 
and  snows,  and  to  bleach  in  the  wind  and 
sunshine.  When  they  returned  to  the 
church,  the  minister  made  an  address 
about  the  war,  and  every  one  listened 
with  new  ears.  Most  of  what  he  said 
was  familiar  enough  to  his  listeners;  they 
were  used  to  reading  those  phrases  about 
the  results  of  the  war,  the  glorious  future 
of  the  South,  in  their  weekly  newspapers; 
but  there  never  had  been  such  a spirit  of 
patriotism  and  loyaity  waked  in  Barlow 
as  was  waked  that  day  by  the  poor  parade 
of  the  remnant  of  the  Barlow  soldiers. 
They  sent  flags  to  all  the  distant  graves, 
and  proud  were  those  households  who 
claimed  kinship  with  valor,  and  could 
drive  or  walk  away  with  their  flags  held 
up  so  that  others  could  see  that  they,  too, 
were  of  the  elect. 

III. 

It  is  well  that  the  days  are  long  in  the 
last  of  May,  but  John  Stover  had  to  hur- 
ry more  than  usual  with  his  evening 
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work,  and  then,  having  the  longest  dis- 
tance to  walk,  he  was  much  the  latest 
comer  to  the  Plains  store,  where  his  two 
triumphant  friends  were  waiting  for  him 
impatiently  on  the  bench.  They  also  had 
made  excuse  of  going  to  the  post-office 
and  doing  an  unnecessary  errand  for 
their  wives,  and  were  talking  together  so 
busily  that  they  had  gathered  a group 
about  them  before  the  store.  When  they 
saw  Stover  coming,  they  rose  hastily  and 
crossed  the  road  to  meet  him,  as  if  they 
were  a committee  in  special  session. 
They  leaned  against  the  post-and-board 
fence,  after  they  had  shaken  hands  with 
each  other  solemnly. 

‘‘Well,  we’ve  had  a great  day,  ’ain't 
we,  John?”  asked  Henry  Merrill.  “ You 
did  lead  off  splendid.  We’ve  done  a 
grand  thing,  now,  I tell  you.  All  the 
folks  say  we’ve  got  to  keep  it  up  every 
year.  Everybody  had  to  have  a talk 
about  it  as  I went  home.  They  say  they 
had  no  idea  we  should  make  such  a show. 
Lord ! I wish  we’d  begun  while  there  was 
more  of  us!'’ 

“That  han’some  flag  was  the  great 
feature,”  said  Asa  Brown,  generously. 

“I  want  to  pay  my  part  for  hirin’  it. 

An’  then  folks  was  glad  to  see  poor  old 
Martin  made  o’  some  consequence.” 

“There  was  half  a dozen  said  to  me 
that  another  year  they’re  goin’  to  have 
flags  out,  and  trim  up  their  places  some- 
how or  ’nother.  Folks  has  feel  in’  enough, 
but  you’ve  got  to  rouse  it,”  said  Merrill. 

“I  have  thought  o’  joinin’  the  Grand 
Army  over  to  Alton  time  an’  again,  but 
it’s  a good  ways  to  go,  an’  then  the  ex- 
pense has  been  o’  some  consideration,” 

Asa  continued.  “I  don’t  know  but  two 
or  three  over  there.  You  know,  most  o’ 
the  Alton  men  nat’rally  went  out  in  the 
rigiments  t’other  side  o'  the  line,  an’  they 
was  in  other  battles,  an’  never  camped 
nowheres  nigh  us.  Seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  have  home  feel  in’  enough  to  do 
what  we  can  right  here.” 

“The  minister  says  to  me  this  after- 
noon that  he  was  goin’  to  arrange  an' 
have  some  talks  in  the  meetin’  - house 
next  winter,  an’  have  some  of  us  tell 
where  we  was  in  the  South ; an’  one 
night  ’twill  be  about  camp  life,  an’  one 
about  the  long  marches,  an’  then  about 
the  battles — that  would  take  some  time— 
an’  tell  all  we  could  about  the  boys  that 
was  killed,  an’  their  record,  so  they 
wouldn’t  be  forgot.  He  said  some  of  the 
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folks  must  have  the  letters  we  wrote  home 
from  the  front,  an’  we  could  make  out 
quite  a history  of  us.  I call  Elder  Dallas 
a very  smart  man;  he’d  planned  it  all 
out  a’ready,  for  the  benefit  o’  the  young 
folks,  he  said,”  announced  Henry  Mer- 
rill, in  a tone  of  approval. 

44 1 s’pose  there  ain’t  none  of  us  but 
could  add  a little  somethin’,”  answered 
John  Stover,  modestly.  “’Twould  re’lly 
learn  the  young  folks  a good  deal.  I 
should  be  scared  numb  to  try  an’  speak 
from  the  pulpit.  That  ain’t  what  the 
elder  means,  is  it?  Now  I had  a good 
chance  to  see  somethin’  o’  Washin’ton.  I 
shook  hands  with  President  Lincoln,  an’ 
I always  think  I’m  worth  lookin’  at  for 
that,  if  I ain’t  for  nothin’  else.  ’Twas  that 
time  I was  just  out  o’  hospit’l,  an’  able  to 
crawl  about  some.  Well,  we’ll  see  how 
’tis  when  winter  comes.  I never  thought 
I had  no  gift  for  public  speakiu’,  ’less  ’twas 
for  drivin’  cattle  or  pollin’  the  house  to wn- 
meetin’  days.  Here!  I’ve  got  somethin’ 
in  mind.  You  needn’t  speak  about  it  if  I 
tell  it  to  ye,”  he  added,  suddenly.  “ You 
know  all  them  han'some  flowers  that  was 
laid  on  to  Eb  Munson’s  grave  an’  Tighe’s  ? 
I mistrusted  you  thought  the  same  thing 
I did  by  the  way  you  looked.  They 
come  from  Marthy  Down’s  front  yard. 
My  woman  told  me  when  we  got  home 
that  she  knew  ’em  in  a minute;  there 
wa’n’t  nobody  in  town  had  that  kind  o’ 
red  flowers  but  her.  She  must  ha’  kind 
o’  harked  back  to  the  days  when  she  was 
Marthy  Peck.  She  must  have  come  with 
’em  after  dark,  or  else  dreadful  early  in 
the  mornin’.” 

Henry  Merrill  cleared  his  throat. 
‘‘There  ain't  nothin’  half-way  ’bout  Mis’ 
Down,”  he  said.  44 1 wouldn’t  ha’  spoken 
’bout  this  ’less  you  had  led  right  on  to 
it ; but  I overtook  her  when  I was  gittin’ 
towards  home  this  afternoon,  an’  I see  by 
her  looks  she  was  worked  up  a good  deal ; 


but  we  talked  about  how  well  things  had 
gone  off,  an’  she  wanted  to  know  what 
expenses  we’d  been  put  to,  an’  I told  her; 
an’  she  said  she’d  give  five  dollars  any 
day  I’d  stop  in  for  it.  An’  then  she  spoke 
right  out.  4 I’m  alone  in  the  world,’  says 
she,  ‘and  somethin’  to  do  with,  an’  I’d 
like  to  have  a plain  stone  put  up  to 
Eb  Munson’s  grave,  with  the  number  of 
his  rigiment  on  it,  an’  I’ll  pay  the  bill. 
’Tain’t  out  o’  Mr.  Down’s  money,’  she 
says;  4 ’tis  mine,  an’  I want  you  to  see  to 
it.’  I said  I would,  but  we’d  made  a plot 
to  git  some  o’  them  soldiers’  head-stones 
that’s  provided  by  the  government 
’Twas  a shame  it  had  been  overlooked 
so  long.  ‘No,’  says  she;  4 I’m  goin’  to 
pay  for  Eb’s  myself.’  An’  I told  her  there 
wouldn’t  be  no  objection.  Don’t  ary  one 
o’  you  speak  about  it.  ’Twouldn’t  be 
fair.  She  was  real  well -appearin’.  I 
never  felt  to  respect  Marthy  so  before.” 

“We  was  kind  o’  hard  on  her  some- 
times, but  folks  couldn’t  help  it.  I’ve 
seen  her  pass  Eb  right  by  in  the  road 
an’  never  look  at  him  when  he  first  come 
home,”  said  John  Stover. 

4 4 If  she  hadn’t  felt  bad,  she  wouldn’t  have 
cared  one  way  or  t’other,”  insisted  Henry 
Merrill.  “ ’Tain’t  for  us  to  judge.  Some- 
times folks  has  to  get  along  in  years  be- 
fore they  see  things  fair.  Come ; I must 
be  goin’.  I’m  tired  as  an  old  dog.’1 

“ It  seemed  kind  o’  natural  to  be  step- 
pin’  out  together  again.  Strange  we 
three  got  through  with  so  little  damage, 
an’  so  many  dropped  round  us,”  said  Asa 
Brown.  “ I’ve  never  been  one  mite  sorry 
I went  out  in  old  A Company.  I was 
thinkin’  when  I was  marchin’  to-day, 
though,  that  we  should  all  have  to  take 
to  the  wagons  before  long  an’  do  our 
marchin’  on  wheels,  so  many  of  us  felt 
kind  o’  stiff.  There’s  one  thing — folks 
won’t  never  say  again  that  we  don’t  show 
no  public  sperit  here  in  old  Barlow." 


MONTANA:  THE  TREASURE  STATE. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


rpWO  anecdotes  told  in  Montana  as 
1 characteristic  home-made  jokes  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  its  people.  The  first 
one  is  about  ex-Governor  Hauser.  It  is 
said  that,  like  many  another  true  Mon- 
tan ian,  he  begins  to  feel  a new  and  strange 
regard  for  small  change  once  he  gets 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  a consideration 


unknown  to  any  man  in  the  Treasure 
State.  It  happened,  therefore,  that  when 
on  one  occasion  he  handed  two  bits — 
which  is  to  say,  a silver  quarter — to  a 
Chicago  newsboy,  and  when  the  boy  gave 
him  a newspaper  and  moved  away  with- 
out making  any  change,  the  Montanian 
called  out:  “I  say,  stop!  Give  me  my 
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change/’  At  that  the  boy  looked  won- 
deringly  at  him.  “Oh  no,”  he  replied; 
“you  don’t  want  no  change;  you’re  a 
Montana  man.”  The  other  story  is  to 
the  effect  that  a party  of  well-known 
Butte  and  Helena  millionaires  were  en- 
joying a quiet  and  friendly  game  at  poker, 
when  a commercial  traveller — a stranger 
to  all  in  the  party — manifested  a consid- 
erable interest  in  the  game,  as  an  out- 
sider. The  gentlemen  were  “chipping 
in”  white  chips  to  admit  them  to  the 
betting  on  each  hand  of  cards,  and  then 
they  were  stacking  up  red  and  blue  chips 
in  great  profusion  to  attest  their  faith  in 
what  cards  they  held.  The  drummer 
found  the  game  irresistible,  and  taking 
out  a one-hundred-dollar  bill,  he  flung 
it  on  the  table  and  said:  “Gentlemen, 
I would  like  to  join  you.  There’s  the 
money  for  some  chips.”  At  that  one  of 
the  millionaires  looked  over  at  the  bank- 
er and  said,  “Sara,  take  the  gentleman’s 
money,  and  give  him  a white  chip.” 

These  are  characteristic  Montana  sto- 
ries, and  they  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
dominant  handful  of  leaders  in  the  State. 
If  these  men  are  not  all  too  used  to  the 
making  of  big  fortunes,  they  are  at  least 
bent  upon  making  them,  and  very  famil- 
iar with  seeing  them  made.  Years  and 
years  ago  there  was  just  such  a condition 
of  affairs  in  California;  now  it  is  peculiar 
to  Montana. 

Think  of  it!  Montana,  speaking  very 
roughly,  is  so  large  a State  and  with  so 
small  a population  that  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  one  inhabitant  for  each  square 
mile  of  its  surface,  and  yet  it  has  been 
the  boast  of  those  people  that  no  similar 
band  of  human  beings  in  the  world  has 
approached  them  in  the  amount  of  wealth 
per  capita  that  they  have  produced. 
As  long  ago  as  1889  Montana  contained 
less  than  150,000  souls,  and  produced 
$60,000,000— that  is  to  say  that,  exclusive 
of  what  was  consumed  at  home,  the  ore, 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  sent  out  of  the 
SUite  brought  a sum  of  money  equal  to 
$-100  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  it 
supported. 

It  is  m&iitly  a mining  and  a stock-rais- 
ing State,  and  these  industries  have  so 
amply  rewarded  those  who  are  engaged 
in  them  that  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing development  have  been  unduly 
retarded.  This  cannot  long  continue. 
So  great  a State  cannot  be  long  given 
over  to  grazing  herds  of  cattle,  and  dotted 
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here  and  there  with  mining  camps,  and 
when  we  come  to  understand  what  rich 
farming  lands  the  State  contains,  and  of 
what  vast  extent  are  these  parks  and  val- 
leys, it  takes  no  uncommonly  prophetic 
eye  to  see  the  State  in  the  near  future 
checkered  with  the  green  and  yellow  of 
well- worked  farms  to  a greater  extent 
than  it  is  now  ribbed  with  mountains. 
The  frequent  and  often  easy  making  of 
great  fortunes  has  had  its  natural  con- 
sequence in  causing  the  postponement 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  has 
been  left  for  Chinamen  to  make  the  val- 
leys laugh  with  the  bloom  and  verdure 
of  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the 
fact  that  Chinamen  were  thus  employed 
has  tended  to  make  such  labor  seem  so 
much  the  less  worthy  of  the  white  in- 
habitant. But  now  the  white  man  has 
begun  to  take  note  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sults which  have  followed  even  this  petty 
farming,  and  his  eyes  have  been  opened 
to  the  wide  and  varied  capabilities  of 
the  soil,  and  to  the  fortunes  that  lie  in 
it  awaiting  the  great  agriculturists  who 
are  to  come — who,  indeed,  are  beginning 
work.  They  earned  a million  and  a half 
from  wheat  last  year,  and  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars  from  oats. 

But  the  conditions  that  have  caused 
mining  and  stock-raising*  to  monopolize 
the  energy  of  the  original  people  there 
have  resulted  in  making  Montana  a very 
forward  State,  a very  progressive  and  in- 
teresting fraction  of  the  nation.  It  will 
not  do  for  the  reader  to  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  because  mining  camps  and 
cattle  ranges  have  been  the  chief  fields 
of  industry,  that  the  population  is  one  of 
cowboys  and  shovel-men.  On  the  con- 
trary, Helena,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  cities  in  America,  and  is 
perhaps  the  wealthiest  one  of  its  size  in 
the  world.  And  scattered  all  over  the 
State  are  other  fine  towns,  in  which  will 
be  found  a very  cultivated  and  cosmopol- 
itan people,  fond  of  and  accustomed  to 
travel,  holding  memberships  in  the  clubs 
of  New  York  and  London,  living  spleu- 
didly  at  home,  well  informed,  polite,  fash- 
ionable, and  intimately  related,  socially 
or  in  business,  with  the  leading  circles  in 
the  financial  centres  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  long  ago  in  point  of  actual  time 
that  our  children  were  taught  to  regard 
the  region  of  the  Missouri  as  peopled  by 
redskins  and  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  the  buffalo.  But  it  will  seem  to  the 
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tourist  of  to-morrow  that  such  a charac- 
terization of  the  country  cannot  have 
been  true  in  the  time  of  men  now  alive, 
so  utterly  are  all  traces  of  the  old  condi- 
tion obliterated.  As  far  as  such  a travel- 
ler will  be  able  to  judge  by  what  he  sees, 
the  Indian  will  appear  to  have  gone  with 
the  buffalo.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
savage  is  there  still,  but  he  is  corralled  on 
reservations  as  deer  are  in  our  parks. 

/ The  tourist  in  Montana  will  find  along 
his  route  a chain  of  thoroughly  modem 
cities,  appointed  with  fine  and  showy 
storehouses,  the  most  modern  means  of 
street  travel,  excellent  newspapers,  luxu- 
riously appointed  clubs,  good  hotels,  and 
all  the  conveniences  of  latter-day  life. 
In  Helena  he  will  meet  something  more 
nearly  approaching  a leisure  class  than  I 
saw  anywhere  else  in  the  Northwest — a 
circle  made  up  of  men  who  have  retired 
upon  their  incomes,  or  who  thrive  by  the 
shrewd  use  of  capital  obtained  from  in- 
dustries that  do  not  monopolize  their  at- 
tention. In  this  respect  little  Helena  is 
more  forward  even  than  great  Chicago. 

But  over  and  through  all  of  this  pro- 
gress and  accomplishment  there  shines 
the  mysterious  and  romantic  light  of  a 
rude  era  that  was  so  recent  as  to  have  in- 
volved even  the  middle-aged  men  of  to- 
day. It  was  of  the  type  of  that  of  ’49  in 
California.  It  was  an  era  of  new  raining 
camps,  of  swarming  tides  of  men  thirsty 
for  nuggets,  of  pistol  - bristling  sheriffs, 
of  vigilantes,  road-agents,  Indian  fights, 
stage-coaches,  and  all  the  motley  charac- 
ters that  gave  Bret  Harte  his  inspiration. 
You  may  meet  some  of  the  men  who 
helped  to  rid  the  State  of  outlaws  by  the 
holding  of  what  they  gayly  spoke  of  as 
“necktie  parties,”  and  the  application  of 
hemp.  They  are  apt  to  lounge  into  the 
clubs  on  any  night,  and  with  them  you 
may  see  the  best  Indian  “sign-talker” 
who  ever  lived,  or  that  quick-handed, 
“scientific ” ex  constable  who  proudly  as- 
serts that  in  the  worst  days  he  arrested 
hundreds  of  desperadoes  bare -handed, 
without  pulling  his  gun  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  his  whole  constabulary  ca- 
reer. They  represent  the  days  of  the 
founding  of  Montana.  And  yet  in  the 
same  city  where  I met  such  men  I en- 
countered others  from  London,  New 
York,  Sitka,  San  Francisco,  and  many 
other  capitals;  for,  as  I have  said,  the 
new  Montana  is  in  close  contact  with  all 
the  world. 
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Montana  is  the  largest  of  the  newly 
admitted  States;  in  fact,  it  is  as  large  as 
Washington  and  North  Dakota  combined. 
It  is  one-sixth  larger  than  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  the  third  State  in  the  sisterhood, 
ranking  next  after  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia. It  contains  143,776  square  miles, 
and  is  therefore  the  size  of  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia all  rolled  together.  It  is  about  540 
miles  in  length,  and  half  as  wide.  As 
it  is  approached  from  the  east;  it  seems 
to  be  a continuation  of  the  bunch-grass 
plains  land  which  makes  up  all  of  North 
Dakota.  But  almost  all  at  once  upon 
entering  Montana  the  monotony  of  the 
great  plateau  is  relieved  by  its  disturb- 
ance into  hills,  which  grow  more  and 
more  numerous,  and  take  on  greater  and 
greater  bulk  and  height,  until,  when  one- 
third  of  the  State  has  been  passed,  the 
earth  is  all  distorted  with  mountains  and 
mountain  spurs.  These  are  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Rockies,  which,  speaking 
roughly,  make  up  the  final  or  western 
third  of  this  grand  and  imperial  new 
State.  A glance  at  the  map  will  call  to 
the  attention  the  apparently  contradic- 
tory fact  that  the  principal  seats  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  State  are  directly  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  This  is  difficult 
for  the  majority  of  readers  to  account 
for.  They  think  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  great  bastions  of  bare  stone — and 
such,  indeed,  the  main  range  is;  but  the 
spurs  and  lesser  or  side  ranges  arc  grass- 
clad  or  wooded  elevations,  and  even  amid 
the  veritable  Rockies  themselves  are  in- 
numerable valleys  coated  with  the  rich- 
est, most  nutritious  pasturage  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  or  beside  such 
valleys  are  the  cities  of  which  I speak, 
built  there  to  be  close  to  the  mines  that 
are  being  worked  in  the  mountains. 

Helena's  history  shows  how  such  con- 
ditions came  about.  In  1864,  after  the 
discovery  of  placer  gold  in  Alder  Gulch 
had  caused  a stampede  of  fortune-seekers 
to  Montana,  the  second  scene  of  mining 
activity  was  Last  Chance  Gulch.  That 
gulch  is  now  the  main  street  of  Helena. 
The  miners  began  washing  the  dirt  at  the 
foot  of  the  gulch,  and  the  saloon-keepers, 
gamblers,  and  traders  built  their  places 
of  business  close  to  where  the  miners 
were  at  work.  When  the  whole  surface 
of  the  gold-bearing  runways  had  been 
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passed  through  the  pans,  and  £25,000.000  map  will  show  the  reader  the  great  lines 
had  been  taken  out  in  nuggets  and  dust,  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers, 
the  mining  ceased,  but  the  town  remain-  and  the  fine  lines  of  their  branches  and 
ed.  It  did  not  shrivel  and  languish  like  feeders,  which  literally  vein  the  chart.  It 
Virginia  City,  the  town  that  had  grown  is,  of  course,  by  means  of  the  supply  in 
up  in  Alder  Gulch,  but  being  at  the  these  waterways  that  it  is  hoped  the  fu- 
crossing  of  all  the  old  Indian  trails  of  ture  farms  of  Montana  will  be  founded 
the  Northwest,  and  a natural  centre  of  and  maintained. 

the  region,  it  waxed  big,  and  begun  a new  Governor  Toole,  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
lease  of  life  as  a trading,  political,  and  sage,  says  that  “there  was  a time  when 
money  capital.  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  gen- 

Let  me  begin  a detailed  description  of  era!  government  would  take  hold  of  this 
Montana  by  sayiug  that  its  future  as  an  proposition,  and  under  its  supervision 
agricultural  State  will  be  dependent  upon  control  and  manage  the  water  supply  to 
the  extent  and  number  of  irrigation  ditch-  the  advantage  of  all.  It  is  perfectly  ap- 
es that  shall  be  cut  in  it.  The  average  parent,  however,  at  this  time  (January, 
rainfall  upon  the > eastern  end  of  the  State  1891)  that  influences  are  co-operating 
is  only  about  nine  inches  a year;  in  the  which  will  eventuate  in  destroying  what- 
centrai  part,  still  east  of  the  mountains,  ever  hope  we  may  have  had  in  that  direc- 
it  is  nowhere  more  than  fourteen  inches,  lion.  Eastern  communities,  which  have 
1 believe.  West  of  the  mountains  there  is  set  this  opposition  in  motion,  appear  to 
a very  different  country,  one  that  is  Local-  be  mindful  only  of  local  interests,  and 
]y  described  as  “green*";  that  is  to  say,  not  of  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  coun- 
the  verdure  has  its  natural  term  of  life,  try.  Their  protest  is  based  upon  the 
and  the  rainfall  is  greater  there.  But  claim  that  the  reclamation  of  these  arid 
that  is  a small  part  of  the  State  by  com-  lands  would  subject  the  settler  in  the 
parison  with  the  rest  Yet  all  over  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  to  undue  com- 
State,  on  the  great  eastern  plateau  as  well  petition,  retarding  relief  from  agricultu- 
as  in  the  valleys  among  the  mountains,  ral  depression. . . .The  homes  which  we 
the  soil  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  propose  to  make,**  he  continues,  “ are  not 
it  is  said  that  at  least  three-fifths  of  it  can  for  us  alone,  but  for  every  citizen  of  the 
be  laid  under  the  ditch.  A glance  at  the  United  States  who  has  the  courage  to 
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come  and  take  one.  If  we  are  to  receive 
any  substantial  or  speedy  benefits  from 
our  arid  lands,  I believe  the  State  must 
first  acquire  a title  to  them,  and  then 
undertake  by  appropriate  legislation  to 
reclaim  and  dispose  of  them.  The  gov- 
ernment should  select,  survey,  and  con- 
vey these  lands  to  the  State  upon  such 
conditions  as  would  secure  their  occupa- 
tion and  reclamation.” 

Independent  of  any  such  Federal  ac- 
tion as  is  suggested  by  the  Governor,  in- 
dividual enterprise  has  made  itself  great- 
ly felt  in  the  provision  of  irrigation  ca- 
nals, reservoirs,  and  ditches.  If  it  were 
not  that  I fear  being  credited  with  a de- 
sire to  criticise,  I would  say  that  the  rush 
and  mania  for  water  rights  in  Montana 
closely  resemble  in  their  impetuosity  and 
greed  the  scramble  for  rich  lands  wher- 
ever they  are  newly  opened  in  the  far 
West,  and  the  not  altogether  patriotic 
desire  to  build  new  cities  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  Montana  irrigation 
schemes  are  expected  to  pay  even  better 
than  mining ; hence  the  scramble.  I 
ventured  to  speak  of  this  to  a man  who 
was  planning  to  control  certain  valleys, 
which  he  described  as  being  of  the  size 
of  dukedoms,  by  “corralling”  the  water- 
ways in  them,  by  which  alone  they  could 
be  made  fit  for  farming. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “we  who  are  on 
the  ground  are  going  to  get  whatever 
there  is  lying  round.  You  don’t  suppose 
we  are  going  to  let  a parcel  of  strangers 
preempt  the  water  rights  so  that  we  must 
pay  taxes  to  them  ? No ; we  prefer  to  let 
them  pay  the  taxes  to  us.” 

That  was  eminently  logical,  and  thor- 
oughly human  as  well.  But  it  still  seems 
to  me  that  either  the  State  or  the  general 
government  should  own  and  control  the 
water  rather  than  that  a few  corporations 
should  seize  it,  and  thereby  tax  how  they 
please  that  vast  and  general  industry 
which  will  bo  the  chief  dependence  of 
and  source  of  wealth  to  the  State.  I am 
old-fashioned  in  this,  since  I but  borrow 
the  ideas  of  those  central  Asian  kingdoms 
whose  irrigating  systems  belonged  to  the 
governments,  and  yet  I fancy  this  repug- 
nance to  a monopoly  of  water  will  prove 
a new  and  controlling  fashion  when  the 
monopolists  begin  to  fatten  on  their  rents. 

As  it  is,  water  rights  can  be  taken  only 
by  those  individuals  who  mean  to  and  do 
utilize  them  for  the  public.  Such  a per- 
son, or  such  persons,  can  file  a claim  for 
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a water  right  at  the  district  United  States 
Land-office,  but  must  improve  such  rights 
within  a reasonable  time.  These  rights 
are  given  in  perpetuity  to  the  owners, 
their  heirs,  assigns,  etc.,  forever.  They 
tap  a stream  of  any  part  or  all  of  its  wa- 
ter if  they  want  to,  and  run  their  ditch 
through  what  land  they  please,  having 
the  right  to  go  through  the  land  of  a 
non-purchaser  to  reach  that  of  a purchas- 
er. Then  they  sell  the  water  at  so  much 
per  acre  per  year.  The  rentals  vary  be- 
tween 50  cents  and  $1  60  an  acre.  Each 
farmer  taps  the  ditch  with  lateral  canals, 
gates  being  put  in  to  divert  the  water 
into  the  side  ditches.  A farmer  may  also 
lay  pipe  from  the  ditch  and  carry  water 
to  his  house  and  farm  buildings,  arran- 
ging an  adequate  and  townlike  system  of 
water- works  for  domestic  and  stable  uses; 
thus,  at  what  should  be  a trifling  expense, 
the  farmers  on  irrigated  lands  may  ob- 
tain this  modern  convenience.  An  im- 
portant recent  decision  of  the  courts  is 
that  a man  cannot  buy  water  and  allow 
it  to  run  to  waste  in  order  to  deprive  a 
neighbor  of  it. 

A company  preempting  a water  right 
takes  it  on~a  mountain  slope,  tapping  the 
stream  high  above  the  land  to  be  irriga- 
ted. As  a rule,  the  water  is  not  brought 
to  a reservoir.  In  most  instances  on  the 
east  slope  of  the  Rockies  this  cannot  be 
done,  but  the  ditches  start  above  the  basin 
land,  not  only  to  get  a “head”  or  impe- 
tus for  the  water,  but  because  in  Montana 
the  streams  are  apt  to  run  in  the  bottoms 
of  deep-water  channels.  It  is  a tempting 
business,  because,  since  the  rights  are 
eternal,  a company  can  afford  to  start 
even  where  the  first  outlay  is  large;  in- 
deed, the  more  extensive  the  system  and 
the  larger  the  ditches,  the  better  the  prof- 
its. The  country  is  certain  to  grow  to 
meet  such  improvements,  and  to  pay  a 
handsome  revenue  as  the  years  go  on ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  ditches  con- 
stantly cement  themselves  and  diminish 
their  waste. 

The  result  has  been  that  when  a call 
was  issued  for  data  concerning  irrigation 
in  Montana,  preliminary  to  a convention 
for  the  study  of  the  subject  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  year,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  already  somewhere  near  3500  irri- 
gating ditches,  the  property  of  500  own- 
ers. Some  of  these  schemes  are  gigantic. 
In  some  instances  the  project  has  been 
to  secure  not  only  the  water,  but  the  land 
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it  is  to  irrigate,  and  the  water  lords  ex- 
pect to  reap  fancy  prices  for  the  land 
from  settlers,  in  addition  to  rents  which 
their  great  - great  - great  - grandchildren 
may  fatten  upon.  In  other  cases,  only 
the  water  is  got  by  the  men  or  compa- 
nies, and  they  are  content  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  taxes  they  will  impose 
on  the  land  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  up. 
The  cattle-men  of  Montana  decry  these 
schemes,  and  beg  the  officials  and  editors 
of  the  State  not  to  discuss  irrigation  and 
small  farming,  as,  they  say,  settlers  may 
be  induced  to  come  in  and  spoil  the  stock 
or  grazing  business;  yet  I am  told  that 
one  company  of  cattle-men  has  secured 
miles  of  land  and  the  adjacent  water 
rights  along  the  Missouri  against  the  in- 
evitable day  when — But  the  cattle  busi- 
ness shall  have  another  chapter. 

The  largest  irrigation  scheme  that  is 
reported  is  that  engineered  by  Zachary 
Taylor  Burton,  a notable  figure  in  Mon- 
tana. It  is  in  Choteau  County,  and  taps 
the  Teton  River.  The  main  ditch  is  forty 
miles  long,  fourteen  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  eighteen  feet  at  the  top.  The 
ditch  connects  and  fills  two  dead  lake  ba- 
sins, which  now  serve  as  reservoirs,  and 
are  fully  restored  to  their  ancient  condi- 
tion, not  only  beautifying  a now  bloom- 
ing country,  but  having  their  surfaces 
blackened  with  flocks  of  wild  swan, 
geese,  ducks,  gulls,  and  other  fowl  in  the 
season  when  those  birds  reach  that  coun- 
try. Drives  are  to  be  laid  around  the 
lakes,  and  their  neighborhoods  are  likely 
either  to  become  pleasure  resorts  or  the 
seats  of  well-to-do  communities.  This 
scheme  looks  forward  to  putting  30,000 
acres  under  the  ditch.  Thus  far  the  cost 
of  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation  has 
been  five  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  charge 
for  maintenance  of  the  ditches  will  be 
about  fifty  cents  an  acre  a year. 

Avery  peculiar  and  interesting  scheme 
is  that  of  the  Dearborn  Company,  in  the 
valley  of  the  same  name.  Here  is  a val- 
ley containing  half  a million  acres,  a 
sixth  part  of  which  may  be  cultivated. 
The  rest  is  hilly,  and  will  always  be  graz- 
ing land.  The  valley  is  between  Great 
Falls  and  Helena,  alongside  the  main  di- 
vide of  the  Rockies.  Here  are  a number 
of  little  watercourses  — the  Dry,  Simms, 
Auchard,  and  Flat  creeks— in  themselves 
incompetent  to  water  their  little  valleys. 
These  are  all  to  be  utilized  as  ditches. 
By  tapping  the  Dearborn  River  with  a 
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six-foot-deep  canal,  thirty -eight  feet  wide, 
and  only  four  and  a half  miles  long,  this 
natural  system  of  watercourses  is  con- 
nected with  a supply  of  water  fed  by 
eternal  springs  and  frequent  mountain 
snowfalls.  The  scheme  embraces  a hun- 
dred miles  of  main  waterways  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  laterals.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  benefited  is  obtainable 
by  homesteaders.  » 

I have  spoken  of  the  rush  for  water 
and  land.  Let  me  explain  it  with  an  il- 
lustration. One  of  the  most  lofty  and 
ambitious  grabbers  in  the  State  was  not 
long  ago  observed  to  be  engaging  in  a 
most  mysterious  business.  He  was  tak- 
ing women  out  into  the  wilderness,  a 
stage-load  or  two  at  a time.  They  were 
very  reputable  women  — school-teachers, 
type  - writers,  married  women,  and  their 
friends.  They  were  taken  to  a large 
and  pleasantly  situated  house,  upon  the 
pretext  that  they  were  to  attend  a ball 
and  a dinner,  and  get  a hundred  dollars 
as  a present.  It  all  proved  true.  Ex- 
cursion party  after  excursion  party  went 
out  in  this  way,  and  when  the  ladies  re- 
turned to  the  town  that  had  thus  been 
pillaged  of  its  beauty,  they  reported  that 
they  had  fared  upon  venison  and  wild- 
fowl, with  the  very  best  of  “fixings,’* 
and  that  at  the  ball  a number  of  stalwart 
and  dashing  cowboys  had  become  their 
partners,  tripping  their  light  fantastic 
measures  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
made  up  for  any  lack  of  grace  that  may 
have  been  noticed.  The  reader  may 
fancy  what  a lark  it  was  to  the  women, 
and  how  very  mucli  enjoyment  the  more 
mischievous  wedded  ones  among  them 
got  by  pretending  that  they  were  maid- 
ens, heart  whole  and  free  of  fancy  ! But 
while  those  women  were  in  the  thick  of 
this  pleasure,  they  each  signed  a formal 
claim  to  a homesteader's  rights  in  the 
lands  thereabout.  And  as  they  “prove 
up”  those  claims  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
each  will  get  her  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  titles  to  the  land  will  then  be  made 
over  to  the  ingenious  inventors  and  back- 
ers of  the  scheme,  and  the  land  will  be 
theirs.  “Thus,”  in  the  language  of  a 
picturesque  son  of  Montana,  “ a fellow 
can  get  a dukedom  if  he  wants  it.”  This 
is  an  absolutely  true  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  a valley  in  Montana,  and  the 
future  historian  of  our  country  will  find 
much  else  that  is  akin  to  it,  and  that  will 

make  an  interesting  chapter  in  his  records. 
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Governor  Toole,  in  his  message  for 
1891,  abandons  all  hope  of  Federal  su- 
pervision of  this  potentiality  of  wealth, 
and  concludes  his  remarks  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  assumes  it  to  be  the  province 
of  the  Legislature  to  provide  “against  ex- 
cessive and  extortionate  charges  by  indi- 
viduals and  companies  engaged  in  the 
sale,  rental,  or  distribution  of  water,  and 
to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  in  the 
disposal  of  the  same  to  the  public.”  He 
thinks  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate 
this  matter  should  be  asserted  and  main- 
tained. He  does  not  discuss  the  project 
of  having  the  State  develop  and  maintain 
the  ditches,  nor  does  he  touch  upon  the 
next  best  alternative — of  insisting  that  the 
farmers  who  own  the  land  shall  inherit 
the  water  plants  after  a fixed  term  of 
years. 

But  in  considering  Montana  as  it  is,  the 
main  point  is  that  there  are  thousands  of 
ditches  laid,  and  to-day  a bird's-eye  view 
of  the  State  reveals  valley  after  valley 
lying  ready  for  the  settler,  like  so  many 
well-ordered  parlors  awaiting  their  guests. 
These  parklike  grassy  bowls  needed  only 
the  utilization  of  the  water  that  is  in  or 
close  to  each  one.  There  they  lie,  under 
sunny  skies,  carpeted  with  grass,  bordered 
by  rounding  hills,  rid  of  Indians,  and  all 
but  empty  of  dangerous  animals,  waiting 
for  the  hodgepodge  of  new  Americanism, 
to  be  made  up  of  Swedes  and  Hollanders, 
Germans,  Englishmen,  and  whoever  else 
may  happen  along.  What  the  State  par- 
ticularly needs  is  men  of  the  Teutonic 
races,  whose  blood  will  not  be  stirred  by 
the  El  Dorado-like  traditions  of  vast  and 
sudden  wealth  made  in  mining.  It  wants 
communities  that  will  not  be  swept  off 
the  farm  lands  as  by  a cyclone  at  the  first 
news  that  a new  “lead  ” of  gold  or  a new 
deposit  of  sapphires  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains.  Of  such  inflammable  mate- 
rial, sent  there  in  search  of  gold,  and 
prone  not  to  surrender  the  hope  of  finding 
more  of  it,  has  the  State  thus  far  been 
made  up.  The  change  is  under  way;  the 
new  people  of  a new  and  greater  Penn- 
sylvania are  coming  in,  as  we  shall  see. 
Five  years  from  this,  the  politicians  of 
Montana  will  be  kowtowing  to  the  farmer 
vote. 

The  northeastern  corner  of  Montana  is 
all  Dawson  County — a tract  as  big  as 
Maryland,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut.  It 
is  all  high  rolling  plains  land,  now  in  use 
for  stock-raising.  It  is  well  watered  by 
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tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  and  abounds 
with  little  valleys,  which  will  yet  be  very 
profitably  farmed.  Custer  County,  which 
takes  up  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  end 
of  Montana,  is  the  same  sort  of  land,  and 
is  a stock-raising  country,  but  is  yielding 
to  the  inroads  of  the  farming  element.  It 
surprised  the  people  of  the  State  by  the 
exhibit  sent  from  there  to  the  State  fair 
last  August.  Wheat,  oats,  tomatoes,  cab- 
bages, potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  squashes 
were  in  the  yield,  which  was  wellnigh 
complete,  and  of  a high  quality  and  size. 
All  the  lands  that  are  watered  are  taken 
up,  and  this  is  true  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  State.  The  bench  lands  form  the 
bulk  of  what  remains.  It  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  very  productive 
if  water  can  be  got  to  them,  and  since 
the  streams  are  tapped  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  it  is  certain  that  they  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  irrigated. 

Choteau  County,  in  the  north,  and  the 
next  one  west  of  Dawson,  is  a little  em- 
pire in  itself.  It  is  slightly  larger  than 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  100  miles  wide  and  225 
miles  long,  and,  to  borrow  a Western 
expression,  the  entire  population  of  the 
Northwest  could  be  “turned  loose  in  it.” 

It  is  like  Dawson  County  in  character — 
a high  rolling  plateau  given  over  to  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  the  growing  of  the  hardier 
grains.  .Rich  “finds”  of  magnetic  and 
hematite  iron  are  reported  from  there. 
Park  County  is  a very  mouutainous, 
crumpled-up,  and  rocky  area,  and  is  the 
northern  extension  and  neighbor  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Sheep  and 
cattle  raising  and  mining  are  its  princi- 
pal industries,  and,  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful mining  “finds”  that  have  recent- 
ly been  made  there,  the  little  county  is 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  a 
favor.  Cook  City,  down  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  county,  is  the  beginning  of  a 
wonderful  mining  camp — that  is  to  say, 
it  is  wonderful  in  the  amount  of  ore 
there  that  could  be  profitably  worked  if 
coke  and  coal  and  transportation  facili- 
ties could  be  had  at  reasonable  cost.  But, 
apparently,  the  only  practicable  route  to 
the  camp  is  through  a corner  of  the  Na- 
tional Park,  and  the  miners  are  asking 
Congress  to  allow  the  rails  to  be  laid 
there.  They  have  had  a discouraging 
experience  thus  far.  The  mines  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  of  the  discoverers, 
and  since  a prospector  is  usually  the 
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poorest  man  in  the  world,  they  cannot 
afford  to  spend  much  to  make  their  needs 
known  to  the  public.  The  prospector, 
the  reader  should  understand,  is  the  in- 
defatigable Wandering  Jew  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  prowls  about  amid  every  sort 
of  danger,  hammer  in  hand,  and  dining 
on  hope  more  often  than  food,  and  who, 
after  discovering  a “lead,”  gives  an  in- 
terest in  it  to  capital,  and  then  is  very 
fortunate  if  he  is  not  frozen  out.  The 
metals  that  have  been  fougd  in  Park 
County  are  silver  and  lead.  There  is 
very  little  gold,  but  coal  has  long  been 
very  profitably  mined  at  several  points 
in  the  county. 

Gallatin  County,  next  to  the  westward 
of  Park,  is  a mountainous  and  mineral 
region  also,  but  it  contains  the  Gallatin 
Valley,  which,  to  the  agriculturist,  is  just 
now  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts 
in  the  United  States.  This  great  valley 
has  more  snowfall  than  any  county  in 
the  State— at  least  the  snow  lies  there 
longer  than  anywhere  else.  The  result 
of  the  moisture,  in  conjunction  with  the 
character  of  the  soil,  is  that  the  valley  is 
one  of  the  richest  grain-producing  regions 
in  the  State.  For  years  barley  has  been 
raised  there  for  the  use  of  the  brewers  of 
Montana.  When  some  samples  of  this 
Gallatin  Valley  barley  reached  New  York, 
the  brewers  there  refused  to  believe  that 
any  such  barley  was  or  could  be  grown 
anywhere  in  the  world.  They  thought 
that  what  was  shown  to  them  was  a lot 
of  carefully  selected  samples.  They  dep- 
utized a committee  to  visit  the  valley, 
and  found  that  the  barley  which  had  so 
astonished  them  was  the  common  barley 
of  the  country.  The  grain  is  very  clear, 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  translucent, 
and  is  in  color  a golden  yellow.  The 
brewers  declare  that  no  better  grain  for 
their  use  is  grown  in  the  world.  They 
have  organized  a company,  taken  the 
water  right,  bought  various  tracts  of  land, 
amounting  to  10,000  acres,  and  are  going 
to  try  to  make  the  valley  the  great  malt- 
ing centre  of  the  continent,  if  not  of  the 
world.  They  have  put  up  malting-houses 
at  two  points,  have  established  some  twen- 
ty miles  of  irrigating  ditches  already, 
and  by  furnishing  the  seed  and  buying 
the  yields  are  encouraging  the  farmers 
of  the  valley  to  grow  barley.  They  cul- 
tivated 2500  bushels  in  1890,  and  raised 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  they 
had  10,000  acres  under  cultivation.  They 
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expect  in  a few  years  to  be  selling  barley 
to  all  the  brewers  of  the  country  who 
value  what  the  New-Yorkers  think  is  the 
best  grain  obtainable.  This  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  what  is  called  bonanza  or 
big-scale  farming  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

All  that  central  district  of  the  State, 
including  Meagher  and  Fergus  counties, 
and  more  besides,  has  been  slow  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  mining  resources.  Mines 
have  been  held  for  years  since  they  were 
discovered,  because  it  has  been  hard  to 
make  capitalists  and  railroad  men  see 
what  was  in  the  country.  It  is  almost 
always  the  case  in  such  a wealthy  mining 
region  as  Montana  that  news  of  rich  finds 
is  published  every  day,  and  capitalists 
hear  the  tales  of  prospectors  with  fatigued 
and  half-closed  ears.  But  now  two  routes 
have  been  surveyed  into  Meagher  County 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Company,  and 
the  Great  Northern  and  Burlington  and 
Missouri  roads  are  expected  to  go  in.  All 
will  head  for  Castle,  the  great  mining 
camp  of  the  country,  where  two  smelteries 
are  already  turning  out  lead  and  silver, 
and  freighting  bullion  150  miles  to  the 
nearest  railway. 

Thus  we  reach  the  county  of  which 
Great  Falls  is  the  seat  of  government 
and  of  many  interesting  industries  and 
operations.  This  is  Cascade  County.  It 
is  here  that  the  noted  and  majestic  falls 
of  the  Missouri  occur  in  a succession  of 
splendid  cascades.  Here  a company,  con- 
trolled by  wealthy  men  of  New  York, 
Helena,  and  Great  Falls,  have  taken  up 
something  like  twelve  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  river  at  these  falls,  and  have 
thus  possessed  themselves  of  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  and  greatest  water- 
power in  the  West,  comprising  in  all  at 
least  250,000  horse-power, and  more  easily 
handled  than  that  of  Niagara.  An  aux- 
iliary company  owns  a large  town  site 
there,  and  a very  promising  and  consid- 
erable town  has  already  grown  up  to 
handle  the  wheat  and  wool  and  beef  of 
the  region,  and  to  be  already  the  site  of 
smelting- works,  factories,  and  other  estab- 
lishments which  have  been  attracted  by 
the  cheap  and  abundant  water-power.  In 
the  shrewdness  and  reasonableness  of  the 
management  of  Great  Falls  lie  much  of 
the  hope  for  its  future.  The  town  has 
never  been  “boomed.”  It  is  planned  with 
broad  avenues  and  streets,  and  even  now 
contains  several  blocks  of  really  notable 
stone  and  brick  buildings  along  its  main 
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street.  It  has  a fine  opera-house,  club, 
hotel,  and  strong  banks.  Its  population 
is  above  7000. 

Tli is  Cascade  County  is  a very  new  part 
of  Montana.  A Small  proportion  of  the 
land  is  all  that  is  yet  taken,  but  experi- 
ments with  this  have  led  the  people  there 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  richer  land  in 
the  State.  Thus  far  the  settlers  are  chiefly 
Americans.  It  has  been  and  is  yet  a graz- 
ing country,  but  it  is  seen  that  as  civiliza- 
tion pushes  into  it,  the  cattle  business  is 
being  hurt.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining 
cowboy  assistance  is  noticeable  wherever 
farms  and  well-governed  towns  spring  up, 
and  this  difficulty  is  increasing  in  this 
region.  The  cowboy  and  civilization  are 
neighbors,  but  not  friends.  But  it  is  a 
good  grass  country,  and  the  grass  is  vast- 
ly better  than  that  in  Dakota,  which  be- 
comes frozen  and  loses  its  nutriment. 
Here  the  Chinook  winds  from  the  Pa- 
cific come  in  at  all  times  in  the  winter, 
never  failing  to  blow  upon  all  except 
twenty  or  twenty-five  days  in  each  win- 
ter. They  clear  off  the  snow  like  magic. 
Twelve  thousand  cattle  were  shipped  from 
Great  Falls  during  1891.  But  the  wool 
business  exceeded  that.  From  the  same 
point  last  year  nearly  three  millions  of 
pounds  of  wool  — more  than  were  sent 
from  any  other  point  in  the  United  States 
—were  shipped  from  the  backs  of  the 
sheep.  Because  of  the  rich  soil  and  good 
grass,  very  little  sand  blows  about  to  load 
down  and  damage  the  fibre  of  the  wool. 
That  is  the  case  everywhere  within  150  to 
200  miles  of  the  east  slope  of  the  Rockies. 
Sheep  in  this  country  have  none  of  the 
destructive  diseases  which  assail  them  else- 
where. The  sheep  and  wool  industries 
are  going  to  be  enormous  in  Montana  on 
that  account,  whether  the  herding  be  upon 
the  ranges,  as  at  present,  or  in  small  herds 
managed  by  farmers,  and  raised  upon  the 
benches  and  side- hills  that  will  not  be 
brought  under  the  ditch. 

But  in  view  of  the  future  of  the  State, 
the  experiments  in  agriculture  are  even 
more  interesting  than  the  harnessing  of 
the  cascades  of  the  Missouri  to  the  wheels 
of  manufacture.  The  sugar-beet  grows 
finely,  in  answer  to  the  generally  discussed 
project  in  most  of  these  new  States  to 
render  that  form  of  sugar-making  a lead- 
ing industry  when  the  lands  are  well  set- 
tled. Fine,  luscious  strawberries  grow 
right  out  on  the  plains  wherever  they 
have  been  planted,  and  one  man  on  Belt 
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Creek  sold  $170  worth  of  currants,  rasp- 
berries, and  strawberries  from  one  acre  of 
ground  last  year.  Barley  thrives  in  the 
soil,  and  has  no  dews  or  rains  to  bleach 
or  “ must  ” it  when  it  is  ripening.  Wheat 
that  is  graded  “ No.  1 Northern  ” in  Min- 
neapolis grows  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  There  is  an  orchard  there  al- 
ready, producing  fine  apples;  and  here 
we  get  the  first  news  of  the  astonishing 
potatoes  of  Montana  — “the  terrapin  of 
the  State, v as  they  have  been  wittily 
called. 

There  are  no  such  potatoes  in  the  world 
as  are  grown  in  Montana.  They  attain 
prodigious  size, and  often  weigh  three, four, 
or  five  pounds  apiece.  Eighteen  such  po- 
tatoes make  a bushel.  To  the  taste  they 
are  like  a new  vegetable.  The  larger 
ones  are  mealy,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
like  sacks  of  meal ; when  the  skin  is  broken 
the  meat  falls  out  like  flour.  It  must 
very  soon  become  the  pride  of  every  stew- 
ard in  the  first-grade  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  clubs  of  the  cities  here— and  even  in 
Europe— to  prepare  these  most  delicious 
vegetables  for  those  who  enjoy  good  liv- 
ing. As  these  potatoes  of  the  choicest 
quality  can  be  cultivated  in  all  the  val- 
leys east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there 
will  soon  be  no  lack  of  them.  To-day 
the  only  ones  that  have  left  the  State  have 
been  the  few  bushels  sent  to  gourmets  in 
New  York,  Washington,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

All  this  country  east  of  the  mountains 
must  be  irrigated  to  insure  good  crops. 
An  early  and  general  development  of  the 
farm  lands  is  relied  upon,  because  the 
great  mining  camps  of  the  State  will 
consume  nearly  all  the  products  of  the 
farms  as  fast  as  the  farms  increase  in 
number.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
mining  camps  will  not  grow  and  mul- 
tiply to  keep  the  demand  strong.  The 
miners  are  the  best  people  in  the  world 
to  farm  for,  because  they  produce  money 
and  they  pay  cash.  The  southern  end 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  is  a succes- 
sion of  fine  valleys.  Here  is  Helena,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  Six  miles  away  a 
cluster  of  gold  mines  is  being  reopened, 
after  having  produced  millions.  In  this 
county  the  largest  mine  is  the  Drum 
Lummon,  an  English  property  that  has 
paid  dividends  for  many  years.  And  here 
are  the  famous  ruby  and  sapphire  fields, 
on  the  bed-rock  of  former  benches  or  bot- 
toms of  the  Missouri.  Strawberries  of  a 
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large  and  luscious  variety  will  yield 
10,000  baskets  to  the  acre,  and  have  sold 
in  the  past  at  a fixed  rate  of  twenty  cents 
a basket  for  home  consumption.  Ap- 
ples, plums,  crab-apples,  grapes,  currants, 
and  all  berries  grow  in  wonderful  abun- 
dance, and  find  an  eager  and  high-priced 
market  close  at  hand.  Oats  weigh  forty 
and  fifty  pounds  a bushel,  as  against  thir- 
ty-two pounds  in  the  East,  and  a yield  of 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  can  be  obtained. 
All  wheat  that  is  brought  out  here  for 
seeding  produces  a soft  grain.  It  has 
been  sent  to  Minneapolis  to  be  ground 
into  flour  for  pastry  and  cracker  bakers. 
The  Cracker  Trust  is  building  a big  bak- 
ery in  Helena,  to  be  near  this  product.  It 
is  not  a bread-making  grain.  But  a new 
population  is  needed  to  reap  the  wealth 
that  is  offered  from  small  fruits.  The 
Chinamen  are  harvesting  this  money 
now,  but  they  do  not  meet  the  home  de- 
mand. It  is  a rich  country,  and  will 
some  day  dry  and  can  large  crops  of 
fruits  and  berries.  The  side-hills  will 
graze  small  bands  of  cattle.  If  the  bunch- 
grass  sod  is  ploughed  up,  there  follows  a 
growth  of  blue-joint  grass  that  is  like 
timothy,  and  that  is  very  high,  heavy, 
and  nutritious.  The  same  result  follows 
irrigation  wherever  it  is  permitted. 

Jefferson,  Madison,  Silver  Bow,  Bea- 
ver Head,  and  Deer  Lodge  counties,  in  the 
mountains,  are  all  very  nearly  like  what 
has  just  been  described.  Mining  is  the 
principal  source  of  revenue,  and  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  stock  are  the  other 
products. 

West  of  the  Rockies  is  quite  a different 
country.  It  is  all  practically  in  Missoula 
County.  The  mountains  are  full  of  min- 
erals; the  valleys  will  produce  anything, 
apparently,  that  grows  in  the  temperate 
zone  — even  corn.  Irrigation  is  not  so 
absolutely  necessary,  and  is  not  necessary 
at  all  in  a great  part  of  it.  The  land  is 
lower;  the  rains  are  heavier;  the  winds 
from  the  Japan  current  blow  there  with 
frequency  and  strength,  and  are  almost 
uninterrupted.  Verdure  remains  green 
there  all  summer,  and  the  abundance  of 
timber,  the  many  streams,  and  the  ver- 
dant hills  render  the  scenery  more  like 
what  the  Eastern  man  is  accustomed  to 
than  that  which  he  sees  east  of  the  Rock- 
ies in  Montana.  The  southern  part  of 
Missoula  County  has  been  settled  many 
years,  largely  by  thrifty  French  Cana- 
dians, and- -it  contains  as  fine  farms  as 
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will  be  seen  almost  anywhere.  Here  are 
orchards,  and  small  fruits  grow  in  abun- 
dance for  shipment  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
mining  camps  in  Idaho.  Here  is  a mill- 
ing company  that  produced  seventy-five 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  last  year.  In 
the  north  is  a new  country  wrested  from 
the  Flathead  reservation.  The  Flathead 
Valley  is  forty  miles  long  and  one-half 
as  wide,  possessing  a deep  soil  and  a clay 
subsoil.  It  is  farmed  without  irrigation. 
Several  tributary  valleys  of  the  same  qual- 
ity open  out  of  the  main  valley.  Large 
crops  of  grain,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
have  been  harvested  there,  but  the  farmers 
have  heretofore  been  without  a market, 
and  have  subsisted  by  raising  horses  and 
cattle,  and  driving  them  abroad  for  pur- 
chasers. The  entrance  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad,  now  accomplished,  will  open 
up  this  rich  territory, and  will  develop  the 
timber  resources  as  well  as  the  deposits  of 
coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas,  which  seem  to 
be  very  extensive  there.  The  mountains 
are  practically  unprospected,  and  have 
only  just  been  mapped  by  Lieutenant 
Ahern,  U.S.A.,who  has  philanthropical- 
ly  devoted  his  summers  to  that  arduous 
and  dangerous  work.  Indications  of 
quartz  are  seen  on  every  hand  in  the 
mountains.  Taking  the  county  as  a 
whole,  two  years  ago  not  a mining  pros- 
pect was  continuously  worked,  while  now 
four  mines  are  shipping  and  paying  profits 
of  $40,000  a month.  The  “ leads  ” in  the 
county  are  continuations  of  those  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  country  in  Idaho.  Coal 
as  good  as  the  Lethbridge  product  of 
Canada  is  found  there  in  vast  quantities. 

It  is  a fine  sporting  region.  The  Flathead 
Lake,  which  has  318  square  miles  of  sur- 
face, is  cold  and  clear,  and  so  deep  that 
it  has  been  sounded  to  a depth  of  1000 
feet.  It  is  full  of  landlocked  salmon  and 
big  trout,  and  harbors  millions  of  ducks 
and  geese  in  their  season,  while  deer  and 
winged  game  are  plenty  in  the  country 
around  it.  The  Flathead  Indians,  south 
of  the  lake,  have  nice  farms,  and  raise 
cattle  besides.  They  are  self-sustaining, 
and  at  least  a dozen  can  be  named  who 
have  accumulated  between  $20,000  and 
$50,000.  They  are  a fine,  stalwart  peo- 
ple. They  are  not  in  reality  Flatheads; 
they  have  no  knowledge  that  the  tribe 
ever  followed  the  practice  of  compressing 
the  heads  of  the  children,  as  was  done  by 
the  tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 

^Vei*  Original  from 
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It  is  in  this  county  that  Marcus  Daly,  The  reader  would  not  suppose  there 
the  mining1  millionaire,  has  invested  a was  cruelty  in  the  mere  feeding  of  cattle 
million  dollars  in  horses  and  land,  and  on  the  plains,  but  let  him  go  to  Montana, 
maintains  a horse  farm  that  ranks  next  and  talk  with  the  people  there,  and  he 
to  Senator  Stanford’s  Palo  Alto  farm  in  will  shudder  at  what  he  hears.  The  cat- 
California.  Here  also  Daniel  E.  Band-  tie-owners,  or  cow-men,  are  in  Wall  Street 
mann,  the  actor,  has  1000  acres  of  land,  and  the  south  of  France,  or  in  Florida,  in 
and  is  raising  imported  Percheron  horses  the  winter,  but  their  cattle  are  on  the  win- 
and  Holstein  cattle.  Other  farmers  are  try  fields,  where  every  now  and  then,  say 
in  the  same  business.  It  is  an  enormous  once  in  four  years,  half  of  them,  or  eighty 
county,  and  is  so  well  populated  that  its  per  cent.,  or  one  in  three  (as  it  happens) 
people  cast  4000  votes  at  elections.  With  starve  to  death  because  of  their  inability 
its  ore,  timber,  horses,  cattle,  coal,  petro-  to  get  at  the  grass  under  the  snow.  A 
leum,  grain,  and  diversified  small  crops,  horse  or  a mule  can  dig  down  to  the 
it  is  unquestionably  the  finest  county  in  grass.  Those  animals  have  a joint  in 
the  State.  It  would  be  the  richest  were  their  legs  which  the  horned  cattle  do  not 
it  not  for  Silver  Bow,  with  its  one  indus-  possess,  and  which  enables  those  animals 
try  of  mining.  which  possess  it  to  “paw.”  Sheep  are 

There  is  plenty  of  coal  in  Montana.  It  taken  to  especial  winter  grounds  and 
crops  out  in  all  the  northern  counties  and  watched  over.  But  the  cow-men  do  busi- 
in  several  of  the  southern  ones.  It  is  most  ness  on  the  principle  that  the  gains  in 
profitably  worked  when  the  owner  is  in-  good  years  far  more  than  offset  the  losses 
terested  in  the  railroad  which  carries  it  in  bad  years,  and  so  when  the  bad  years 
from  the  mines.  In  all  probability,  the  come,  the  poor  beasts  die  by  the  thou- 
best  coal  is  found  in  the  Sand  Coulee  sands— totter  along  until  they  fall  down, 
fields,  in  Cascade  County.  The  Rocky  the  living  always  trying  to  reach  the  body 
Fork  mines,  in  Custer  County,  are  part  of  a dead  one  to  fall  upon,  and  then 
of  a vast  deposit  which  has  all  been  se-  they  freeze  to  death,  a fate  that  never 
cured  by  Eastern  capitalists.  One  hun-  befalls  a steer  or  cow  when  it  can  get 
dred  coke  ovens  near  Livingston,  in  Park  food. 

County,  provide  coke  for  use  in  the  Already,  on  some  of  the  ranges,  the 
smelteries  at  Butte.  Also  in  Park  County  “ cow-men  ” (cattle-owners)  are  growing 
are  the  Timber  Line  and  Horr  mines.  The  tired  of  relying  upon  Providence  to  super- 
coal of  the  State  is  semi-bituminous,  intend  their  business,  and  they  are  send- 
Only  a mere  speck  of  what  the  State  con-  ing  men  to  look  after  the  herds  once  a 
tains  is  being  mined.  month,  and  to  pick  out  the  calves  and 

We  have  seen  that  cattle-raising  is  a weaker  cattle  and  drive  them  to  where 
conspicuous  industry — if  industry  it  can  hay  is  stored.  By  spring-time  one  in  every 
be  called — and  is  carried  on  in,  I think,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  large  herds  will  have 
every  county  of  the  State.  Large  cattle  been  cared  for  in  this  way.  In  far  east- 
herds  are  already  things  of  the  past  in  the  ern  Montana  range-feeding  in  large  herds 
western  end  of  the  State,  and  it  is  evident  will  long  continue,  but  in  at  least  five- 
tbat  farming  and  settlement  will  soon  sevenths  of  the  State,  irrigation  and  the 
drive  them  out  of  Gallatin  and  Cascade  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  soon  end  it. 
counties.  It  is  cause  for  jubilation  that  The  hills  and  upper  benches,  all  covered 
this  is  the  case.  It  seems  strange  that  with  self-curing  bunch  grass,  will  still 
cruelty  should  distinguish  this  branch  of  remain,  and  will  forever  be  used  for  the 
food-raising  wherever  it  is  seen  and  in  maintenance  of  small  herds  of  cows  and 
whatever  branch  one  studies  it.  From  sheep,  properly  attended  and  provided 
the  bloody  fields  of  Texas,  where  the  in-  with  corrals  and  hay,  against  the  times 
genious  fiends  in  the  cattle  business  snip  when  the  beasts  must  be  fed.  The  farm- 
off  the  horns  of  the  animals  below  the  ers  will  undoubtedly  go  into  cattle-rais- 
quick,  to  the  stock -yards  in  Chicago,  ing,  and  dairy-farming  is  certain  to  be  a 
where  men  are  found  who  will  prod  the  great  item  in  the  State’s  resources,  since 
beeves  into  pens,  there  to  crush  their  the  hills  are  beside  every  future  farm, 
skulls  with  hammers,  it  is  everywhere  and  the  most  provision  that  will  be  needed 


the  same — every  where  the  cattle  business 
lias  its  concomitants  of  cruelty  and  sav- 


agery. 
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will  be  that  of  a little  hay  for  stocking 
the  winter  corrals.  Last  year  the  cattle 
business  in  Montana  wTas  worjth  ten  mill- 
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ions  of  dollars  to  the  owners  of  the  herds. 
“Providence  was  on  deck,”  as  the  cow- 
boys would  say. 

But  the  sheep  there  brought  twelve 
millions  of  pounds  of  wool  on  their  backs 
in  the  same  year.  They  are  banded  in 
herds  of  about  2000  head,  and  each  band 
is  in  charge  of  one  solitary,  lonely,  for- 
saken herder,  who  will  surprise  his  em- 
ployers if  he  remains  a sane  man  any 
great  length  of  time.  In  the  summer 
these  herders  sleep  in  tents,  and  the  ranch 
foremen  start  out  with  fresh  provisions 
at  infrequent  intervals,  and  hunt  up  their 
men  as  they  follow  the  herds.  In  the 
winter  the  grazing  is  done  in  sheltered 
places  especially  chosen.  On  the  winter 
grounds  a corral  is  built,  and  thirty  to 
forty  tons  of  hay  are  stored  there  for 
emergencies  when  the  snow  lies  thick  on 
the  ground.  It  is  a prime  country  for 
sheep.  They  get  heavy  coats,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  no  epidemic  diseases.  The  grass 
is  rich  and  plenty,  and  the  warm  Pacific 
winds  soon  melt  what  snows  occasionally 
cover  the  ground.  The  wool  ranks  next 
to  that  from  Australia.  The  tendency  of 
the  sheep-herders  to  become  insane  is  the 
most  unpleasant  accompaniment  of  the 
business,  except  the  various  forms  of  mu- 
tilation of  the  sheep  for  business  reasons. 
The  constant  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  the 
herder’s  loneliness,  spending  weeks  and 
months  without  any  companionship  ex- 
cept that  of  a dog  and  the  herd,  are  the 
causes  that  are  commonly  accepted  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  so  many  herders 
go  insane.  Since  I found  insanity  terribly 
common  among  the  pioneers  on  the  plains 
in  Canada,  where  no  sheep  were  raised,  I 
prefer  to  leave  the  incessant  bleating  of 
the  sheep  out  of  the  calculation,  and  to 
call  it  loneliness— and  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
that  is  not  the  sole  reason. 

The  horse  market  has  been  very  poor 
for  some  time,  and  mules  are  being  raised 
for  the  market  with  better  results.  The 
substitution  of  electric  for  horse  power  on 
street  railways  has  lessened  the  demand 
for  horses,  and  so  has  the  use  of  steam 
farming  implements.  There  has  been  an 
over-supply  of  horses  as  well.  But  the 
Montana  men  find  horses  a good  invest- 
ment. It  costs  nothing  to  raise  them,  and 
all  breeds  seem  to  improve  there.  They 
get  great  lung  development,  and  acquire 
no  diseases.  When  they  cannot  be  sold 
for  from  $50  to  $100  apiece,  the  owners 
keep  them  until  they  do  fetch  those  prices. 
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The  great  wealth  of  the  State  is  in  its 
mines.  Butte,  in  Silver  Bow  County,  is 
the  greatest  mining  centre  not  only  in 
Montana,  but,  with  the  possible  and  doubt- 
ful exception  of  one  town  in  Australia,  in 
all  the  world.  The  Butte  output  is  of 
lead,  silver,  and  copper.  The  total  divi- 
dends paid  by  all  the  mines  in  the  United 
States  which  make  public  their  affairs 
was  $16,024,842,  and  of  that  sum  Mon- 
tana’s mines  paid  one-quarter,  or  $4,059,- 
700.  That  amount  was  paid  in  1891,  up 
to  the  end  of  November.  Yet  the  richest 
mines  are  owned  by  private  corporations 
which  do  not  make  known  their  profits. 

The  Granite  Mountain  mine,  in  Deer  Lodge 
County,  yielding  silver,  lead,  and  some 
little  gold,  paid  its  owners,  who  are  main- 
ly in  St.  Louis,  $1,300,000  in  the  same 
eleven  months,  and  has  sent  to  St.  Louis 
about  ten  millions  in  dividends  since  it 
began  to  pay.  Eight  years  ago  the  stock 
in  that  mine  was  held  at  25  cents  a share, 
and  men  played  pool  for  it  in  Helena  and 
Butte. 

Butte  first  attracted  the  miners  in  1864. 
They  did  nothing  except  wash  dirt  for  five 
years,  but  they  washed  out  eight  millions 
of  dollars.  Then  they  found  the  quartz, 
and  went  down  on  it,  only  to  find  a great 
deal  more  silver  than  gold.  As  they  went 
down  further,  they  came  upon  the  copper, 
and  started  a “ boom  ” that  shows  no  sign 
of  diminution  at  this  date.  Butte  has 
added  to  the  world’s  wealth  $140,000,000 
in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The 
largest  producers  are  the  Anaconda,  Bos- 
ton and  Montana,  Colorado  and  Montana, 
Butte  and  Boston,  Parrott,  Lexington, 
Alice,  Butte  Reduction  Works,  Moulton, 
and  Blue  Bird.  Those  companies  operate 
forty  mines,  and  all  have  their  own  works 
for  the  reduction  of  ores.  They  are  all 
high-grade  ores,  but  some  are  high-grade 
in  copper  and  some  in  silver.  The  An- 
aconda people,  for  instance,  get  enough 
silver  and  gold  to  render  their  vast  out- 
put of  copper  all  profit.  As  their  capacity 
in  copper  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and 
as  it  does  not  cost  them  a cent  a ton,  they 
control  the  copper  market  of  the  earth. 

The  principal  owners  of  this  property  are 
the  estate  of  Senator  Hearst,  J.  B.  Haggin, 
and  Marcus  Daly.  Marcus  Daly,  who  is 
known  in  the  East  as  the  foremost  patron 
of  the  turf,  came  to  Montana  first  on  his 
feet,  and  worked  at  washing  with  a pan. 
That  was  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
now  he  is  called  “The  Whit^  Cpr ’’  in 
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Montana.  He  is  an  influential  and  shrewd 
politician,  the  owner  of  the  second  largest 
horse  - breeding  farm  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  employer  of  labor  in  Montana, 
maintains  a metropolitan  hotel  in  a little 
town  in  the  mountains,  disregarding  the 
loss  it  incurs  in  order  that  he  may  have 
a place  in  which  to  entertain  his  friends, 
and  finally  he  maintains  a first-class  news- 
paper in  the  same  town  or  village  of  An- 
aconda— a newspaper  as  good  as  is  pub- 
lished in  any  city  of  the  second  class. 
The  town  of  Anaconda  is  where  the  com- 
pany reduces  its  ores.  The  profits  of  the 
company  are  never  made  public. 

The  camp  next  in  importance  after 
Butte  is  Castle,  in  Meagher  County,  sixty 
miles  from  a railroad.  Barker  and  Nei- 
hart  are  camps  in  the  same  county.  The 
mining  is  for  silver  and  lead.  The  big- 
gest mine  in  the  Castle  district  is  the 
Cumberland,  which  is  known  to  be  a 
heavy  shipper  of  bullion,  but  is  a close 
corporation.  The  mines  in  the  district 
and  in  the  county  need  railroads  to  open 
them  up.  Jefferson  County  is  next  to 
Silver  Bow  in  richness,  but  though  it  has 
more  paying  mines  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State,  the  mining  is  all  on  a small 
scale.  The  Holder  Mine,  owned  in  Eng- 
land, is  in  this  county.  It  paid  $400,000 
in  1891.  There  are  about  thirty  districts 
in  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  as  against 
seventy  in  Jefferson.  The  richest  of  the 
thirty  is  Unionville,  five  miles  from  He- 
lena. The  ore  is  free  milling  gold.  The 
Whitlatch  Union  Company  has  produced 
$20,000,000  there. 

As  I have  said  elsewhere,  Deer  Lodge, 
Madison,  Beaver  Head,  and  Missoula  coun- 
ties are  rich  in  mine  “ prospects,”  but  the 
need  of  railroads  in  all  except  Missoula 
County  hinders  work  there.  The  future 
in  mining  is  not  yet  in  sight  in  Montana. 
The  mineral  veins  have  been  but  scratch- 
ed. For  every  developed  mining  dis- 
trict in  the  State  there  are  ten  that  are 
not  developed,  and  that  promise  as  well 
as  any  that  are  now  being  operated. 
Moreover,  vast  reaches  of  the  mountain 
country  have  not  even  been  explored.  Of 
copper  Montana  produced  50,000  tons 
in  1890;  of  gold,  $3,500,000;  of  silver, 
$19,350,000. 

A few  of  the  many  stories  that  are  told 
of  miners’  luck  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  how  and  why  the  heads  of 
whole  communities  may  be  turned  in 
miningvregions.  Jim  Whitlatch,  the  dis- 
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coverer  of  the  Whitlatch-Union  mine,  near 
Helena,  led  a typical  Western  miner’s 
life.  The  mine  in  question  is  now  own- 
ed in  England,  and  has  produced  $20,000,- 
000  in  gold.  After  Jim  Whitlatch  had 
sold  the  property  for  $1,500,000  he  went 
to  New  York  “to  make  as  much  money 
as  Vanderbilt.”  He  was  a rare  treat  to 
Wall  Street,  which  fattened  on  him,  and 
in  one  year  let  him  go  with  only  the 
clothes  on  his  back.  He  returned  to 
Montana,  began  “prospecting ” again,  and 
discovered  a mine  for  which  he  got  $250,- 
000.  He  went  to  Chicago  to  rival  Mr. 
Potter  Palmer  in  wealth,  and  returned 
just  as  he  did  from  New  York— “flat- 
strapped,”  as  he  would  have  expressed  it. 
He  made  still  another  fortune,  and  went 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  died  a poor 
man.  Another  Lewis  and  Clarke  County 
mine — the  Drum  Lummon — provides  an- 
other such  story.  It  was  discovered  by 
an  Irish  immigrant  named  Thomas  Cruse. 
Although  he  owned  it,  he  could  not  get  a 
sack  of  flour  on  credit.  He  sold  it  to 
an  English  syndicate  for  $1,500,000.  But 
he  remains  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of 
Helena. 

There  is  an  ex-State  Senator  in  Beaver 
Head  County  who  owns  a very  rich  mine, 
the  ore  yielding  $700  to  the  ton  net.  He 
is  a California  “Forty-niner,”  who  came 
as  a prospector  to  Montana,  and  since 
discovering  his  mine  has  lived  upon  it 
in  a peculiar  way.  He  has  no  faith  in 
banks.  He  says  his  money  is^safest  in 
the  ground.  When  he  lias  spent  what 
money  he  has,  he  takes  out  a wagon-load 
of  ore,  ships  it  to  Omaha,  sells  it,  and 
lives  on  the  return  until  he  needs  another 
wagon-load. 

There  is  a queer  story  concerning  the 
Spotted  Horse  Mine,  in  Fergus  County.  It 
was  found  by  P.  A.  McAdow,  who  sold  it 
to  Governor  Hauser  and  A.  M.  Holder  for 
$500,000  three  year  ago.  They  paid  a 
large  sum  down  in  cash,  and  the  other 
payments  were  to  come  out  of  the  ground. 
The  ore  was  in  pockets,  each  of  which  was 
easily  exhausted.  Whatever  was  taken  out 
went  to  McAdow,  who  got  about  $100,000. 
Then  the  purchasers  abandoned  it,  on  the 
advice  of  experts,  and  Mr.  McAdow  took 
hold  of  it.  He  found  the  vein,  over  which 
rails  had  been  laid  for  a mining  car.  He 
has  taken  out  $500,000,  and  it  is  still  a 
good  mine.  One  of  these  children  of  luck 
came  to  Helena  with  money,  picked  out 
a wife,  who  was  then  a-j)^>r  jSqamstress, 
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hired  a hotel,  and  invited  the  town  to  the 
wedding.  The  amount  of  champagne  that 
flowed  at  that  wedding  was  fabulous,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  town  reeled  to 
bed  that  night. 

Butte  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  min- 
ing work.  It  is  what  they  call  in  Mon- 
tana “a  wide-open  town,”  and  he  who 
thinks  he  knows  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  can  name  the  buildings  which 
face  the  City  Hall  Park  in  New  York 
would  open  his  eyes  and  confess  his  as- 
tonishment were  he  to  visit  Butte.  The 
old  California  mining  spirit,  the  savor  of 
the  flush  times  of  ’49,  was  transplanted  to 
the  Treasure  State  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  it  still  leaves  strong  traces 
everywhere  in  Montana.  The  smallest  coin 
in  circulation  there  is  the  nickel,  or  five- 
cent  piece,  but  the  shilling  or  “bit”  is 
the  unit  of  calculation.  Shoeblacks  and 
barbers  charge  two  bits  for  their  work ; a 
drink  at  a bar  costs  a bit,  and  drinks  go 
in  pairs  at  two  bits.  Whoever  wants  a 
postage-stamp  will  either  get  no  change 
out  of  a ten-cent  piece,  or  will  have  the 
stamp  given  to  him.  Domestic  servants 
are  paid  no  less  than  $25  a month ; waiter- 
boys  in  the  hotels  get  $10  a week  and 
their  keep;  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  labor 
are  paid  to  street-sweepers,  and  they  re- 
ceive $2  50  a day.  This  is  all  an  inheri- 
tance from  California  and  the  precedents 
set  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  long  ago. 
The  little  one-story  and  two-story  square 
cottages  that  dot  the  suburbs  of  each  city 
are  of  a type  otherwise  peculiar  to  the 
Pacific  coast — a type  that  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  Oakland. 

The  disproportionate  size  of  the  vicious 
quarters  in  each  Montana  city,  and  the 
fashions  in  these  quarters,  are  inheri- 
tances from  the  era  of  the  California  gold 
fever.  The  outcast  women,  who  were 
originally  the  only  women  in  each  camp, 
have  a ward  or  district  to  themselves,  and 
there  the  variety  theatre  (which  is  de- 
scended from  the  original  Bella  Union) 
and  the  “hurdy-gurdy  houses,”  or  dance 
halls,  and  the  gambling  hells  are  all  clus- 
tered. The  women  have  streets  to  them- 
selves in  Butte,  Helena,  Great  Falls — and, 
for  that  matter,  in  Seattle  also — just  as 
they  do  in  San  Francisco.  And,  as  is  the 
case  in  California,  each  house  in  such  a 
quarter  is  a one- room  or  two-room  shan- 
ty, harboring  one  occupant.  For  the  true 
women  and  the  children  of  each  city  that 
end  of  town  is  taboo. 
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Butte  has  more  than  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  5000  of  its  men  work  in  the  mines  to 
produce  a mineral  output  which  is  within 
five  millions  of  dollars  of  the  value  of 
the  total  yield  of  Colorado.  The  labor- 
ers who  repair  the  streets  get  $3  50  a day, 
and  the  miners  earn  from  $4  to  $7.  When 
the  shifts  or  gangs  of  men  change  at 
night  — for  the  work  never  ceases  — the 
main  street  of  Butte  is  as  crowded  as 
Broadway  at  Fulton  Street  at  noon.  At 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
city  is  still  lively.  There  is  no  pretence 
about  the  town.  It  has  few  notable  or 
expensive  buildings,  and  it  is  without  a 
good  hotel.  Deadwood  and  Butte  are 
the  only  considerable  towns  I saw  out 
West  of  which  that  could  be  said.  It 
gives  the  reader  a hint  of  the  “begin- 
nings ” of  Butte  to  be  told  that  the  site  of 
the  best  brick  and  granite  building  on 
the  main  street  was  won  by  a man  who 
happened  to  hold  only  two  “Jacks”  at 
the  time  he  was  “called.”  There  are 
sixteen  licensed  gambling  hells  in  Butte, 
and  the  largest  ones  are  almost  side  by 
side  on  the  principal  street.  They  are  as 
busy  as  so  many  exchanges.  They  are 
large,  bare  rooms,  with  lay-outs  for  faro, 
craps,  stud  poker,  and  other  games  on  ta- 
bles at  every  few  feet  along  the  walls, 
each  table  faced  by  a knot  of  men,  and 
backed  by  a “dealer”  and  “watcher.” 
The  gambling  hells  keep  open  all  the 
time  except  from  Saturday  midnight  to 
Sunday  midnight.  In  summer  the  doors 
stand  open,  and  the  gambling  may  be 
seen  from  the  pavement.  The  liquor 
stores  never  close,  neither  do  the  barber 
shops,  nor — I fancy — the  concert  halls. 

Montana  has  a saloon  to  every  eighty 
inhabitants.  It  has  more  saloons  than 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Kansas,  and  Indian 
Territory,  Maine,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia,  Vermont,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  “One  thing  I have 
noticed,”  said  a liquor-dealer  of  Butte,  “ is 
that  if  a man  quits  drinking  here,  lie  will 
be  dead  in  a month.”  This  peculiarly 
businesslike  observation  veiled  a refer- 
ence to  the  sulphur  fumes,  which  are  the 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
smelteries.  The  city  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  the  walls  of  which  are  tall  moun- 
tains. High  up  above  the  town,  around 
one  side  of  the  well,  are  these  smelteries, 
whose  pipes  emit  smoke  and  sulphur.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  were  “heap-roast- 
ing” the  ore  in  the  open  air  wljen  I was 
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there,  and  the  sulphur  weighted  and  jaun- 
diced the  atmosphere.  The  people  rose 
in  anger  and  stopped  the  nuisance. 

There  are  fine  schools  there,  attended 
by  5000  children.  The  Catholic  parish 
includes  10,000  souls,  and  is  the  largest 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Butte  is  the  only 
Montana  town  that  maintains  a club  of 
university  graduates.  Its  other  club,  the 
Silver  Bow,  is  one  of  whose  club-house 
appointments  and  membership  any  city 
might  be  proud.  The  people  there  main- 
tain such  elevating  societies  and  chapters 
as  those  of  the  Ep worth  League,  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
the  King’s  Daughters,  and  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  There  is  a cricket 
club  there,  and  a rod-and-gun  club,  and 
a strong  Turnverein,  or  German  athletic 
society.  They  have  some  notable  displays 
in  those  stores  which  are  the  head  depots 
of  great  trading  companies  that  operate 
far  and  wide.  Whatever  is  best  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  New  York  can  be  duplicated 
in  Butte,  and  it  is  said  that  when  straw- 
berries are  a dollar  a basket  in  New  York, 
this  strange  city  is  one  of  the  purchasers 
of  them.  Butte  has  six  banks,  with  a cap- 
ital of  a million  dollars,  and  a million  of 
dollars  are  paid  out  there  in  wages  every 
month. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  room  for  that 
which  should  be  told  of  the  cities  of  Mon- 
tana generally.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
Butte  will  grow  steadily  as  long  as  the 
present  mines  pay  and  new  ones  continue 
to  be  developed.  It  will  be  a large  city, 
judging  from  present  appearances.  Great 
Falls  should,  in  the  logic  of  its  merits, 
become  an  important  city.  Miles  City 
cannot  be  threatened  by  any  changes  in 
its  vicinage  except  such  as  will  cause  it 
to  grow.  Missoula  will  in  all  likelihood 
be  the  capital  of  a great  and  rich  farming 
district,  and  perhaps  of  a mining  section 
as  well.  The  Great  Northern  Railway, 
now  completing  its  highway  through  the 
northern  counties,  must  develop  at  least 
one  sizable  town  on  either  side  of  the 
Rockies,  but  the  names  of  those  towns  are 
not  in  my  ken.  There  are  going  to  be 
many  more  inhabitants  in  the  State  than 
there  are  in  Pennsylvania — possibly  twice 
as  many — and  they  will  build  cities. 

Though  Helena  is  the  capital,  it  must 
still  light  to  retain  that  honor,  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government  not  yet  hav- 
ing been  chosen.  But  it  seems  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Helena  will  re- 
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main  as  it  is,  for  as  Butte  is  the  industrial 
centre,  so  Helena  is  the  social  and  finan- 
cial headquarters.  It  has  most  of  the 
concomitants  of  a chief  city — all,  in  fact, 
except  a first-class  theatre.  It  is  com- 
monly credited  with  being  the  wealthiest 
city  of  its  size  in  the  world,  and  it  does 
boast  more  than  a dozen  citizens  each 
worth  more  than  a million  of  dollars. 
But  it  gains  that  reputation  most  credit- 
ably as  the  backer  of  the  principal  enter- 
prises in  the  State.  In  its  best  residence 
quarters  are  many  fine  and  costly  houses, 
and  the  people  in  them  know  the  luxuries 
and  refinements  of  cultivation  and  wisely 
managed  wealth.  Helena  has  three  daily 
newspapers,  which  receive  the  despatches 
of  the  chief  news  associations  of  the  coun- 
try. A very  commendable  spirit  in  Mon- 
tana finds  expression  in  a State  histor- 
ical society,  whose  already  imposing  col- 
lections are  housed  in  one  of  the  public 
buildings  in  Helena.  President  Stuart 
and  Secretary  Wheeler,  in  gathering  the 
early  newspapers,  diaries,  photographs, 
and  biographies  of  the  pioneers,  are  per- 
forming a work  which  will  swell  in  value 
faster  than  compound  interest  enhances 
the  value  of  money. 

All  the  principal  religious  bodies  are 
well  represented  in  Helena  in  church 
buildings  and  membership;  the  schools 
and  other  public  buildings  are  the  sub- 
jects of  popular  pride  ; the  stores  are  fine 
and  well  stocked.  The  Montana  Club, 
now  building  a palatial  stone  club-house, 
is  very  much  more  like  an  Eastern 
than  a Western  club  in  all  that  makes  a 
club  attractive.  There  are  other  clubs — 
Scotch,  German,  literary,  musical,  mer- 
cantile, and  athletic;  there  are  military 
organizations  and  the  lodges  of  half  a 
dozen  secret  fraternities,  and  there  is  a 
State  Fair  Association  which  maintains 
a fine  race -track.  Helena  has  many 
manufactures,  and  eight  banks,  with  a 
joint  capital  of  two  and  one  - third  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Already  three  transcon- 
tinental railways  meet  there— the  North- 
ern Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Great 
Northern.  Among  its  hotels,  the  He- 
lena is  a most  cozy  and  metropolitan 
house,  and  in  summer  the  Hotel  Broad- 
water, in  the  suburbs,  gives  to  Montana 
the  finest  hotel  and  watering-place  in  the 
Northwest.  It  is  the  property  and  ven- 
ture of  Colonel  C.  A.  Broadwater,  a pio- 
neer and  millionaire,  and  comprises  a 

park,  a hotel  of  the  most  modern  and 
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elegant  character,  and  the  largest  nata- 
torium  in  the  world — a bath  300  feet  long 
and  100  feet  wide,  of  natural  hot  water, 
medicated  and  curative,  yet  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  without  offence  to  taste  or 
smell.  The  beautiful  Moorish  bath-house, 
with  its  daily  concourse  of  health  and 
pleasure  seekers,  its  band  of  music  and 
atmosphere  of  indolence,  is  the  pleasant- 
est holiday  spot  in  the  new  States.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  still  stronger  attractions  to 
Helena  are  its  surroundings  aud  its  cli- 
mate, its  300  bright,  sunny,  golden  days  in 
every  year,  its  crisp,  clear,  healthful  at- 
mosphere, and  its  picturesque  belt  of  soft, 
rolling  mountain  breasts  encircling  it. 

Speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  phys- 
ical human  pleasure,  none  of  the  new 
States  lias  a climate  to  compare  with  that 
of  Montana.  There  the  air  is  always 
tonic,  even  magnetic.  It  rains  on  65  days 
in  the  year,  but  the  sun  manages  to  shine 
more  or  less  even  on  those  days — which 
come  in  April,  May,  and  June.  The  val- 
leys are  4000  to  6000  feet  above  sea-level. 
Upon  them  the  soft  warm  winds  of  the 
Pacific  slope  blow  after  they  have  emptied 
their  moisture  upon  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Washington.  These  winds  temper  the 
climate  of  Montana  so  that  it  seems  not 
to  belong  in  the  cold  belt  of  our  most 
northerly  States.  It  is  nothing  like  so 
cold  as  the  Dakotas;  indeed,  there  are 
only  a few  cold  days  at  a time,  mainly 
in  January,  with  little  skating  or  sleigh- 
ing, and  an  assurance  that  the  Chinook 
breezes  are  always  close  at  hand.  Mon- 
tana is  a sanitarium.  No  account  can  be 
given  of  the  attractions  of  the  State  with- 
out putting  the  climate  high  in  the  list. 
It  has  a magic  power  to  breed  enthusi- 
astic love  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  live 
there,  even  if  their  stay  is  of  but  a few 
months’  duration.  The  inhabitants  all 
went  there  to  make  money,  and  now  they 
remain  to  praise  the  country.  A spell,  a 
mania,  seizes  all  alike,  and  each  vies  with 
the  other  in  overestimating  the  vast  num- 
ber of  ox  teams  that  would  be  required  to 
pull  him  back  whence  he  came. 

Close  to  Helena,  on  ledges  which  mark 
two  former  levels  of  the  Missouri  River, 
are  the  world-famous  sapphire  and  ruby 
beds,  8000  acres  of  which,  with  2000  other 
acres  under  water,  have  recently  been  ac- 
quired by  an  English  company  of  noble- 
men, bankers,  jewellers,  and  others  for 
*2  ,000,000,  the  mere  value  of  the  gold 
which  it  is^  thought  will  be  taken  from 
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the  dirt.  That  sapphires  and  rubies 
were  there  has  been  known  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  some  miners  having  kept 
the  finer  specimens,  and  others  having 
thrown  them  out  of  their  pans  into  the 
river  by  the  hundredweight  as  pebbles 
of  no  value.  The  truth,  as  I get  it  from 
experts,  is  that  these  stones  are  true  ru- 
bies and  sapphires,  and  the  only  oppor- 
tunity they  afford  for  criticism  lies  in  the 
fact  that  very  nearly  all  of  them  are 
much  lighter  in  color  than  the  Asiatic 
gems  of  the  same  sort.  In  other  words, 
pigeon’s -blood  rubies  and  sapphire -blue 
sapphires  are  found  there,  but  not  often. 
And  yet  these  stones  of  the  lighter  shades 
are  of  far  greater  brilliancy  than  the 
Asiatic  gems  that  fashion  has  approved; 
indeed,  they  are  often  like  diamonds,  and 
as  their  hardness  is  next  to  that  of  the 
diamond,  their  lustre  must  prove  endur- 
ing. The  gems  are  found  on  the  bed- 
rock under  eight  or  ten  feet  of  soil,  along 
with  crystals,  nuggets  of  gold,  gold-dust, 
garnets,  and  pebbles.  The  land  was 
bought  by  two  Michigan  lumbermen, 
brothers,  who  now  treasure  a million  in 
cash  and  a million  in  shares  of  the  new 
English  company — rewards  for  their  fore- 
sight. 

One  of  the  English  experts  who  exam- 
ined the  gem  fields  announced  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  the  diamond  must  sooner  or 
later  be  found  in  Montana.  All  the  condi- 
tions warrant  its  existence  there.  What 
a State  Montana  is ! Gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  asbestos,  tin,  iron,  oil,  gas,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  a possibility  of  diamonds — 
all  locked  up  in  her  ribs  and  pockets ! 

I see  a vision  of  Montana  in  the  future, 
yet  in  the  lifetime  of  the  young  men  of 
to-day.  I see  half  a dozen  such  mining 
centres  as  Butte,  and  they  are  all  noble 
cities,  set  with  grand  buildings,  boule- 
vards, and  parks.  I see  at  least  two  great 
manufacturing  towns  besides.  I see  scores 
of  great  valleys,  and  other  scores  of  little 
ones,  all  gay  with  the  blossoms  of  fruits 
and  grain,  supporting  a great  army  of 
prosperous  farmers.  I see  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  rills  of  water  embroidering  the 
green  valleys,  and  I dream  that  the  men 
who  need  that  water  to  make  the  earth 
give  up  its  other  treasures  are  not  obliged 
to  pay  more  than  the  conduits  cost,  mere- 
ly to  enrich  a set  of  water  lords  who 
seized  the  streams  when  no  one  was  there 

to  protest.  I see  the  brown  hills  and 
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mountain-sides  of  the  eastern  part  of  Mon- 
tana dotted  with  cattle  and  sheep  in  small 
herds.  The  woollen  industry  has  become 
a great  source  of  wealth,  and  Montana 
has  robbed  New  England  of  some  of  her 
factories.  I see  in  western  Montana  great 
saw-mills  and  mines  that  were  not  dreamt 
of  in  1892.  I see  car-loads  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  barley  malt  rolling  into 
the  cities,  and  out  to  other  States.  I see 


no  Indians  except  those  who  work  or  who 
serve  in  the  army,  and  where  there  were 
reservations  I see  the  soil  laughing  with 
verdure  or  tracked  with  cattle.  I see 
statisticians  calculating  the  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  State;  the  figures 
are  too  stupendous  for  repetition  here. 
Montana  is  fulfilling  her  destiny.  She  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  opulent 
members  of  our  sisterhood  of  States. 


FROM  LEOPOLD'S  WINDOW. 

BY  KATHAUINE  PEAHSON  WOODS. 


LEOPOLD  was  not  his  Christian  name. 

In  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes  ex- 
cept a legal  signature,  he  might  just  as 
well  have  had  no  Christian  name  at  all, 
for  his  letters  bore  merely  his  surname, 
preceded  by  an  initial  or  so,  which  might 
have  meant  anything,  and  to  his  friends 
he  was  simply  Leopold. 

There  was  in  this  something  not  alto- 
gether without  significance.  The  disused 
name  of  his  baptism  might  be  taken  per- 
haps in  a spiritual  sense,  as  something 
which  Leopold  preferred  to  ignore  and 
forget  if  possible ; yet  of  which  even  the 
initials  or  rudimentary  traces  reminded 
him  of  a citizenship  higher  than  that 
of  this  troublesome  world— a citizenship 
whereof  he  had  never  cared  to  exercise 
the  franchise. 

He  did  not  impress  one  as  particularly 
happy,  although  he  was  of  German  de- 
scent; and  for  your  true  German  there 
is  seldom  any  medium  between  absolute 
satisfaction  and  suicide. 

His  business  was  multifarious,  com- 
bining stock- broking  with  various  agen- 
cies— real-estate,  steamship,  and  others. 
There  lay  upon  his  office  table— a dingy 
little  office  on  a hill  side  street  in  Smoke- 
ton — flaming  and  flaunting  prospectuses 
of  country  estates  and  unbuilt  Western 
towns,  marked  by  a certain  want  of  strict 
accuracy  in  point  of  fact,  which  in  no 
way  troubled  the  conscience  of  Leopold. 
They  were  not  supposed  to  be  as  exact  as 
the  neat  diagrams  and  elevations  in  red 
and  black  ink  which  he  sometimes  pre- 
pared, and  to  every  line  and  figure  of 
which  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
make  oath. 

I have  said  that  Leopold  was  a Ger- 
man. No  one  would  have  doubted  this 
who  hadjsqen  tucked  away  under  a falla- 
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cious  prospectus  a volume  of  Fouque  or 
Hoffmann,  Heine  or  Uhland;  who  had 
watched  him  lean  back  from  the  con- 
coction of  a specially  astringent  lease,  to 
recover  from  this  severe  exertion  in  the 
perusal  of  Epictetus  in  the  original;  or 
who  had  glanced  from  the  pile  of  threats 
of  distraint  and  inducements  to  immi- 
grants, that  lay  ready  for  the  postman,  to 
the  gems  of  art  upon  the  grimy  walls, 
the  bronzes  on  the  mantel,  the  carefully 
tended  flowers  in  the  window,  and  the 
canary  in  his  cage  among  them,  content 
to  sing  his  little  heart  away  for  the  Isles 
of  the  Blessed,  without  hope  of  ever  be- 
holding them. 

Was  Leopold  wiser  or  more  foolish 
than  the  bird?  There  was  a softness 
about  his  eyes  and  lips  as  he  listened, 
with  his  book  closed  upon  one  finger; 
but  one  could  not  transact  business  in 
such  distraction,  so  the  bird  was  ban- 
ished to  Leopold’s  boarding-house,  where, 
either  from  some  accident  or  from  simple 
loneliness,  he  soon  pined  away  and  died. 
Leopold  never  forgot  him ; he  never  tried 
to  keep  another  near  him;  but  his  life 
was  the  poorer  thereafter,  though  by  such 
a very  little  thing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Leopold 
was  a bachelor,  a Junggesell  of  the  most 
hardened  type.  It  was  rather  the  fash- 
ion to  make  fun  of  him  on  this  account ; 
and  in  German  circles  it  was  said  of  each 
new  debutante , “Perhaps  she  will  make 
a conquest  of  Leopold.”  as  in  other  cir- 
cles, “She  will  have  the  world  at  her 
feet.”  Literally,  of  course,  the  world  is 
at  the  feet  of  every  one;  but  Leopold 
remained  unconquered.  Yet  he  was  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
women;  only  he  divided  them  into  two 

classes — women  from  whom  one  expects 
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nothing;  and  women  from  whom  one  is 
tempted  to  expect  everything — and  be 
disappointed. 

Now  to  be  disappointed  disgusted  Leo- 
pold; therefore  he  confined  his  attention 
to  those  who  under  his  system  belonged 
to  the  first  class,  and  under  the  social 
system  to  no  class  at  all.  It  was  some- 
times said  of  him,  incorrectly,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  good  women ; but  the  truth  was 
far  more  sad — he  did  not  believe  in  them. 

It  was  sometimes  said  of  Leopold  that 
there  were  worse  men  in  Smoketon  who 
had  a better  reputation.  He  said  of  him- 
self that  if  his  code  of  morals  was  low, 
at  least  he  lived  up  to  it;  and  that,  if  he 
had  but  a poor  opinion  of  women,  no 
individual  woman  had  ever  been  the 
worse  for  knowing  him.  But  the  advan- 
tage of  a code  of  morals  that  one  can  live 
up  to  may  be  seriously  questioned,  and  if 
no  woman  were  the  worse  for  knowing 
Leopold  (wdiich  also  may  be  doubted),  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  much  the  worse 
for  knowing  himself  and  tftem. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  degeneration 
— for  we  cannot  say  development— that 
he  found  his  ideal.  He  was  standing 
idly  at  his  window,  behind  the  blooming 
plants  which  screened  him  completely, 
when  he  saw  her  coming  down  the  hill, 
a slight  girlish  figure,  with  a pale  gray 
gown  and  a fair  sweet  happy  face.  As 
she  passed  under  his  window  the  breath 
of  the  flowers  floated  down  to  her;  she 
glanced  upward  and  smiled.  That  was 
all;  but  Leopold  went  back  to  his  work 
— the  preparation  of  a particularly  de- 
lusive German  prospectus  which  was  to 
be  sown  broadcast  in  his  native  land — 
with  renewed  vigor.  He  wondered  a lit- 
tle who  she  could  be,  but  with  a calm, 
pleasant,  incurious  wonder  which  rather 
preferred  not  to  be  gratified.  The  next 
day  he  saw  her  by  chance  pass  at  about 
the  same  hour;  and  after  that  he  found 
a gentle  excitement  in  watching  for  her, 
himself  unseen  behind  his  flowers. 

Leopold  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
florist.  A new  variety  of  rose  or  geranium 
he  would  have  followed  up  eagerly;  he 
would  never  have  rested  until  its  origin 
and  habits  had  been  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  understood;  and  if  he  had  wished  to 
produce  its  like  himself,  he  would  have 
considered  it  perfectly  possible  to  do  so, 
by  observing  the  proper  conditions  as  to 
soil  and  temperature.  But  from  this 
human  flpiyer — this  new  variety  of  wo- 
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man— he  preferred  to  keep^it  a respectful 
distance.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  not 
his  Gloire  de  Dijon , his  queen  rose,  the 
‘ ‘ perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  ” of  whom 
he  had  dreamed  all  his  life  without  ever 
feeling  impelled  to  finish  the  quotation. 
Or,  if  she  were  his  ideal ! Well,  even  at 
the  heart  of  a rose  a worm  may  lurk,  and 
his  life  would  then  be  barren  of  even  a 
dream. 

He  made  no  effort  to  discover  the  name 
of  his  divinity.  It  wras  by  pure  accident, 
if  there  be  such  a thing,  that  he  one  day 
saw  her  entering  a certain  house  with  the 
air  of  a person  at  home;  whereupon  her 
identity  flashed  upon  him,  slightly  against 
his  will,  even  though  his  ideal  could  not 
possibly  have  suffered  loss  by  the  know- 
ledge. 

Smoketon  was  a small  place,  and  Dr. 
Worthington  one  of  its  best-known  phy- 
sicians; and  Leopold  remembered  a gre^tt 
deal  of  chatter — not  malicious  enough  to 
be  called  gossip— about  the  doctor  s course 
in  bringing  home  lately  his  father,  whose 
health  ha*d  suddenly  failed  after  a life- 
time of  work  as  cashier  of  a great  bank 
in  a distant  city,  his  mother,  and  young 
sister.  Dr.  Worthington  had  a houseful 
of  small  children,  and  no  income  be- 
yond that  derived  from  his  practice;  and 
Smoketon  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that,  while  his  conduct  might  be  strictly 
justifiable  by  a reference  to  Bible  pre- 
cepts, it  was,  on  business  principles,  inde- 
fensible. Smoketon  did  more  than  chat- 
ter; it  interested  itself,  through  its  school 
board,  to  obtain  employment  for  the  sis- 
ter as  a teacher.  Leopold  had  seen  her 
name  in  the  paper  when  the  appointment 
was  made — Margaret  Worthington/’ 

After  all.  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  have  a name  of  her  own ; and 
Leopold,  after  his  first  indistinct  sense  of 
annoyauce  had  subsided,  repeated  it  over 
and  over  to  himself,  and  felt  distinctly 
pleased. 

This  was  in  the  early  spring,  and  he 
awaited  with  almost  absurd  dread  the 
closing  of  the  schools  for  the  summer/ 
when  her  daily  path  would  no  longer  lie 
before  his  window,  and,  without  some 
trouble  on  his  side,  he  should  be  unable 
to  see  one  who  merely  as  a vision  made 
him,  as  he  expressed  it.  ‘‘a  better  man/' 

To  shorten  the  blank  and  break  the 
change  to  himself,  he  timed  his  usual 
fortnight's  holiday  at  the  beginning  of 
Julv. 
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There  was  hn  accumulation  of  letters, 
advertisements,  and  other  documents 
awaiting  him  on  the  day  that  he  re-en- 
tered his  office.  When  he  had  watered  his 
window  plants,  which  had  gone  thirsty 
during  his  absence,  sighed  over  their 
drooping  looks,  and  cast  a regretful 
glance  in  the  direction  whence  no  slen- 
der girlish  form  was  to  be  expected  that 
morning,  he  sat  down  with  manly  dis- 
regard of  dust  and  untidiness  to  open  his 
correspondence. 

Methodically  and  with  businesslike  ac- 
curacy lie  read  and  sorted  rapidly  letters 
to  be  answered  from  letters  to  be  ignored, 
circulars  important  and  unimportant, 
bills,  checks,  and  all  the  numerous  items 
which  make  up  a business  man's  daily 
mail,  coming  neither  first  nor  finally,  but 
quite  in  the  midst,  between  two  absolutely 
commonplace  letters,  upon  the  following, 
which  he  read  through  calmly  enough 
until  he  came  to  the  signature: 

' Dear  Sir, — I have  called  to  see  you 
once  or  twice  lately,  and  finding  your 
office  closed  each  time,  take  the  precau- 
tion to  send  this  that  I may  stand  a bet- 
ter chance  of  finding  you  in  when  I call 
again. 

“I  am  anxious  to  rent  a small  house 
— about  three  bedrooms,  parlor,  dining- 
room, and  kitchen— rent  not  to  exceed 

dollars  a month,  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
I would  take  such  a house  at  once  if  sat- 
isfactory in  other  respects,  but  I must  be 
settled  by  September  1st.  Unless  I hear 
from  you  to  the  contrary,  I shall  be  at 
your  office  again  on  Thursday,  at  about 
10.30  a.m.  Respectfully, 

Margaret  Worthington.” 


Leopold  absolutely  sprang  out  of  his 
chair;  then  he  sat  down  and  re-read  the 
letter.  No;  it  was  quite  impossible!  A 
letter  so  brief,  businesslike,  and  to  the 
point,  so  clear  as  to  the  wants  and  the 
pocket-book  of  the  writer,  could  never 
have  been  written  by  any  woman  under 
forty ; certainly  not  by  his  divinity,  whose 
only  business  in  life  was  to  be  put  upon  a 
pedestal  and  adored.  To  be  sure,  the  ad- 
dress given  was  Dr.  Worthington's  resi- 
dence, but  then — W hy,  of  course,  it  must 
be  her  mother!  He  felt  unreasonably 
disgusted  with  himself  for  having  fan- 
cied otherwise  for  a moment,  and  was 
about  to  toss  the  letter  aside  with  an  utter 
failure  oL.ipterest,  when  it  struck  him 
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that  the  hand  was  not  that  of  an  elderly 
person,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  no- 
ticed the  date. 

Thursday! 

To-day ! 

She  might  appear  at  any  moment. 

By  a sudden  irresistible  impulse,  Leo- 
pold caught  up  his  hat  and  rushed  head- 
long into  the  street,  scarcely  taking  time 
to  close  the  office  door  behind  him.  When 
he  recovered  himself,  it  was  to  determine 
that  he  had  considered  it  necessary  to  go 
in  search  of  the  German  Frau  who  did 
the  modicum  of  cleaning  which  he  and 
she  considered  necessary;  whom  he  ac- 
cordingly fetched  and  mounted  guard 
over,  while  she  expended  herculean  ef- 
forts in  raising  such  a cloud  of  dust  that 
both  of  them  were  wellnigh  strangled, 
while  the  general  complexion  of  the  office 
was  not  materially  improved.  Leopold 
was  very  cross  indeed  when  she  was  fairly 
gone,  and  more  averse  than  ever  to  the 
establishment  of  such  human  relations 
with  his  ideal %s  involved  these  strenuous 
personal  exertions. 

“And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  only 
her  mother,”  he  said  to  himself.  “But 
if  she  is  angry,  and  does  not  return,  best 
so,  for  there  is  little  commission  on  a 
house  at  that  rent.” 

He  was  very  nervous  all  the  afternoon, 
and  started  at  every  step  in  the  passage; 
but  when  the  next  morning  passed  with- 
out bringing  her,  he  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that  she  was  quite  unlikely  to  come 
at  all.  Yet  when,  in  the  midst  of  a deed 
he  was  drawing  up,  a gentle  knock  sound- 
ed upon  his  door,  Leopold  knew  the 
knocker  before  he  lifted  his  eyes. 

“Come  in,”  he  said,  in  a very  fair  imi- 
tation of  his  usual  voice.  He  motioned 
her  to  a chair  with  his  left  hand.  “One 
moment,”  he  said,  continuing  his  work  as 
though  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  upon 
that  particular  document.  Nevertheless, 
the  entire  work  had  afterwards  to  be  done 
over  again.  There  was  a thumping  in 
his  ears,  and  his  breath  came  short,  as 
though  he  had  run  very  fast;  but  the 
pleasure  of  being  still  able  to  experience 
such  keen  sensations  helped  him  to  self- 
control. 

“I  am  Miss  Worthingtou,”  said  his 
visitor,  when  at  last  he  laid  aside  his  pen 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  a mute 
air  of  being  quite  at  her  service.  “ I 
sent  you  a note  the  other  day.” 

He  shuffled  among  his  panel's  without 
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finding  it,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he 
could  feel  it  in  his  breast  pocket,  pulsa- 
ting with  his  throbbing  heart. 

“I  think  I remember,”  he  said,  clear- 
ing his  throat  in  order  to  speak.  “You 
want  a small  house?  I am  sorry  I have 
been  out  of  town.” 

“ Oh,  that  was  why  your  office  was 
closed,”  she  said.  “It  is  so  hard  to  find 
the  sort  of  house  I want.  I think  I have 
been  to  every  agent  in  town/’ 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “but  one  must  go 
home  sometimes  to  see  his  mother.” 

And  it  was  true  that  such  had  been  the 
object  of  Leopold’s  journey;  he  brought 
it  forward  now  with  pathetic  haste.  The 
beautiful  eyes  before  him  were  very  clear 
and  observant,  and  he  wished  to  stand 
well  before  them. 

Margaret  smiled  brightly.  “Of  course,” 
she  said,  half  amused,  yet  sympatheti- 
cally. 

He  studied  her  face  as  she  talked,  with 
quick  stealthy  eyes.  She  was  older  than 
he  had  thought,  and  her  manner  was  very 
calm  and  businesslike.  Her  face  was  not 
beautiful, and  there  were  lines  upon  it  that 
told  of  suffering,  either  mental  or  bodily; 
but  Leopold,  who  had  had  experience, 
judged  it  the  purest  face  he  had  ever  seen. 

Margaret,  on  her  side,  whose  eyes  were 
trained  to  detect  the  ringleader  in  a knot 
of  delinquents,  had  taken  in  at  a glance 
the  incongruous  surroundings  which  I 
have  described,  and  felt  strangely  inter- 
ested in  the  man  before  her.  The  flow- 
ers, the  gems  of  art,  the  simple  childlike- 
ness of  his  reference  to  his  holiday  and 
its  object,  appealed  to  the  girl's  heart. 
His  face  was  written  over  with  characters 
which  she  could  not  at  all  understand; 
but  it  was  not  far  from  a handsome  face, 
and  certainly  was  not  ignoble.  And  he 
looked  at  her  so  wistfully:  the  expression 
of  his  eyes  was  certainly  fine,  and  the 
overfulness  of  his  lips  was  redeemed  by 
a pathetic  droop  at  the  corners.  “Poor 
man !”  said  Margaret. 

She  was  impressed  also  by  the  patient 
care  with  which  he  listened  to  her  re- 
quirements in  the  matter  of  a house, 
making  minute  notes  of  the  same  on  his 
tablets. 

She  did  not  know  that  he  had  in  his 
mind  a house  which  would  have  suited 
her  exactly,  the  present  occupant  of  which 
was  very  anxious  to  sublet. 

“I  will  look  around,”  said  Leopold, 
“and  dropjrou  a line  in  a day  or  two, 
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if  I hear  of  anything.”  For  he  could 
word  the  note  so  as  to  bring  her  to  his 
office,  he  thought;  and  he  would  rather 
find  her  another  house  if  possible,  for 
the  one  he  had  in  mind  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  her  school-house : there  would  be 
no  more  passing  his  window  twice  a day 
if  she  lived  there. 

“You  know  the  rent  would  be  sure  to 
the  day,”  Margaret  told  him.  “I  teach 
in  the  public  schools." 

“In  No.  7,"  he  said,  smiling — and  the 
best  in  Leopold  came  out  in  his  smile— 
“I  have  seen  it  in  the  paper.  Oh  yes, 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  rent,  Miss  Worth- 
ington. Your  brother,  too,  is  well  known 
in  Smoketon.  There  are  not  so  many 
houses  to  rent,  but  perhaps  we  can  find 
what  you  want.” 

“You  know  my  brother?”  she  said; 
“and  you  know  he  has  a great  many 
children.  My  mother  and  I would  never 
complain  of  their  noise,  and  indeed  they 
are  good  little  things;  but  my  father  is 
old  and  very  nervous,  and  sometimes 
they  annoy  him.  So  we  think  it  best  to 
keep  up  a separate  establishment.” 

Leopold  smiled;  there  was  a very  plea- 
sant thrill  at  his  heart  that  she  should  so 
confide  in  him. 

Upon  various  pretexts  he  managed  that 
Margaret  should  come  rather  frequently 
to  his  office  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  an  unattrac- 
tive place;  and  in  addition  to  the  trans- 
action of  business,  offered  facilities  for 
artistic  and  literary  discussion,  of  which 
Margaret,  the  most  unconventional  being 
who  ever  avoided  eccentricity,  was  not 
sorry  to  avail  herself.  Leopold  lent  her 
books,  he  was  a cultivated,  well-read  per- 
son, and  she  enjoyed  talking  to  him. 
But  Margaret  wondered  a little  some- 
times why  he  had  ever  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  renting  of  houses,  of  which 
he  seemed  to  know  absolutely  nothing. 
He  was  always  on  the  eve  of  “ looking 
around,”  or  else  had  just  seen  a house 
that  would  not  suit  her  at  all.  The  girl, 
as  a practical  woman  of  business,  felt 
annoyed  at  times;  but  she  was  a stran- 
ger in  Smoketon,  and  supposed  that  all 
Smoketonians  did  business  that  way. 

Meanwhile  the  man,  with  his  experi- 
ence, and  his  enfeebled  yet  sure  and 
living  instinct,  was  reading,  searching 
every  day  more  and  more  the  depths  of 
this  pure  soul.  Not  that  he  willed  to 

penetrate  her  thoughts, for  Leopold  w’ould 
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rather  have  kept  to  the  fair  and  beautiful 
surface  of  things.  Their  intercourse  was 
to  him  far  from  an  unmixed  pleasure,  for 
he  trembled  at  every  meeting  lest  she 
should  betray  some  unlovely  trait  or 
emotion.  But  Margaret  was  utterly  trans- 
parent and  simply  true,  for  which  reason 
she  had  hitherto  found  few  to  understand 
her.  This  man,  she  felt,  did.  He  divined 
the  meaning  that  lay  beneath  a look,  a 
gesture,  or  in  the  grasp  of  an  incomplete 
sentence;  and  though  he  had  not  the 
gift  of  a fluent  tongue,  his  ready  smile 
and  quick  glance  interpreted  her  thought 
to  herself  and  left  her  satisfied. 

By  no  fixed  plan,  but  because  her 
presence  galvanized  to  a real  but  transient 
activity  his  torpid  spirituality,  Leopold 
showed  her  all  the  higher  possibilities  of 
his  nature.  He  was  when  with  her  a 
pale  reflection  of  the  man  he  was  meant 
to  be  — God's  ideal  of  him.  But  the 
stimulus  never  outlasted  her  actual  pres- 
ence. In  the  interval  between  her  visits, 
Leopold  was  his  old  self,  save  that  the  so- 
ciety of  any  other  woman  troubled  him, 
and  he  kept  as  far  from  the  sex  as  possi- 
ble. Yet  even  this  was  scarcely  a sign  of 
grace,  or  due  to  Margaret's  influence, 
since  it  had  been  true  of  him  for  some 
months  before  his  first  sight  of  her. 
Some  of  his  friends  accused  him  jocular- 
ly of  having  sobered  down  and  grown 
good  ; but  Leopold  shook  his  head. 

“A  man  does  not  grow  good  as  he 
grows  older, ” he  said.  “I  think  he  is  a 
worse  man  when  he  has  worn  out  his 
emotions.” 

One  day  he  discovered,  half  accidental- 
ly, that  Margaret  was  called  by  her  im- 
mediate family,  “Pearl.” 

“ It  has  never  gone  outside  ourselves,” 
she  said.  “ I think  a pet  name  like  that 
loses  sacredness  when  it  passes  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  home.” 

Leopold  looked  at  her  with  a smile  of 
exquisite  aesthetic  pleasure.  The  name, 
the  sentiment,  touched  him  more  nearly 
than  anything  yet  had  done.  When  she 
had  gone,  he  said  it  over  to  himself,  soft- 
ly, several  times,  in  English  and  German. 
“Pearl;  Pearl;  die  Perle;  mein  Perl- 
chen said  Leopold,  under  his  breath.  It 
clung  about  his  thoughts  as  the  scent  of 
violets  had  clung  to  his  fingers  when  he 
once  had  touched  her  ungloved  hand. 
“To  have  so  beautiful  thoughts  makes 
one  a better  man.”  he  said  to  himself. 

Late  in/Khsnst  hj*!  found  her  a house, 
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not  so  convenient,  so  comfortable,  or  in 
so  healthful  a location  as  the  first  he  had 
thought  of,  the  tenant  of  which  was  still 
trying  vainly  to  sublet,  but  on  the  right 
side  of  the  school-house  for  Leopold.  He 
should  see  her  pass  his  office  twice  a day, 
and  once  in  every  month  she  would  come  in 
to  pay  the  rent.  But  he  was  very  thought- 
ful of  her  in  the  preparation  of  this  house. 

It  was  papered,  painted,  and  generally 
renovated  until  it  shone  again,  and  the 
rent  was  lower  than  to  the  last  tenant  by 
the  exact  amount  of  the  agent’s  commis- 
sion. 

“It  is  because  I am  so  sure  of  the 
money,”  he  said  to  Pearl  in  explaining 
the  lease,  in  which  the  rent  was  given  at 
the  usual  figure.  “ You  will  always  come 
in  on  the  day  you  draw  your  salary,  and 
I cannot  take  money  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,”  he  added. 

“It  is  awfully  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Leo- 
pold,” said  Pearl. 

She  laughed  a little  about  it  to  her 
brother  when  she  went  home,  but  Dr. 
Worthington  took  it  very  philosophi- 
cally. 

“You’ll  find  that  Smoketon  is  very 
good  to  self-supporting  women,1’  he  said. 
“We  may  not  rise  to  give  them  our 
seats  in  a street  car,  but  we  make  it  up  in 
other  ways.  If  the  lease  had  been  made 
out  in  father’s  name  you  would  not  have 
fared  so  well.  Besides,  it’s  exactly  like 
Leopold.  He’s  a queer  genius,  but  the 
kindest-hearted  fellow  going.  Only  you 
don't  want  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  Pearl. 

He  isn't  a Sunday-school  book  sort  of  fel- 
low, you  know.” 

“I  haven’t  time  to  fall  in  love  with 
any  one,  and  certainly  not  with  Mr.  Leo- 
pold, though  I like  him  very  much  in- 
deed,” said  Pearl,  quietly. 

“He’s  a first-class  friend,  but  don't  let 
it  go  any  further,"  said  her  brother.  He 
was  not  especially  alarmed  for  his  sister, 
as  he  did  not  believe  Leopold  at  all  likely 
to  marry,  and,  besides,  had  implicit  confi- 
dence in  Pearl's  good  sense. 

Margaret  looked  just  a little  wistful 
when  he  had  left  her.  “ No,”  she  said  at 
last,  with  a shake  of  her  head,  “ I haven’t 
time  to  fall  in  love,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  about  it.” 

She  was  very  busy  for  the  next  week 
moving  into  her  new  home,  in  fact,  she 
worked  so  hard  to  get  settled  before  school 
began  that  she  over-fatigued  herself,  and 
taking  cold  upon  the  top;:  of  that  from 
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sleeping  in  a room  which  had  been  re- 
plastered and  was  not  thoroughly  dry, 
she  was  in  bed  for  a few  days,  which  Le- 
opold was  sincerely  sorry  to  hear.  Yet 
her  failing  to  pass  his  window  was  hardly 
so  serious  in  itself  as  losing  the  first  week 
of  school,  with  the  consequent  difficulty  in 
catching  the  year  by  the  right  end,  which 
every  teacher  will  easily  realize.  Mar- 
garet said  that  it  made  her  work  harder 
for  the  whole  ten  months.  She  never 
felt  that  she  really  knewT  her  scholars  or 
had  thorough  control  of  them,  which  was, 
of  course,  all  the  more  exhausting  to  her 
nervous  energy  because  she  had  returned 
to  her  work  before  she  was  physically  fit 
to  do  so. 

44  You  ought  to  take  care  of  yourself,” 
Leopold  said  to  her  several  times.  44  You 
are  working  too  hard.  Teaching  is  not 
fit  for  you.” 

44 1 never  felt  it  as  I do  this  year,” 
Margaret  said.  “It  is  a longer  walk  to 
school  than  I ever  had  before,  and  the 
cars  are  no  good  to  me  at  all,  at  least  in 
wet  weather.  I have  so  far  to  walk  at 
each  end  that  I get  thoroughly  damp, 
and  then  I catch  cold.” 

“The  school-house  is  badly  situated,” 
said  Leopold,  gravely.  “It  is  not  on 
any  car  line,  and  that  is  wrong.” 

The  little  house  which  she  might  have 
had  was  within  a stone’s-throw  of  the 
school,  but  there  would  then  have  been 
no  daily  passing  of  Leopold’s  window, 
with  a glance  and  smile  for  him  when- 
ever he  chose  to  claim  them.  And  this 
was  not  always;  for  though  it  was  very 
convenient  to  be  busy  about  his  flowers 
at  the  times  he  expected  her,  he  some- 
times preferred  to  remain  concealed,  and 
watch  the  slight  look  of  disappointment 
with  which  the  beautiful  eyes  dropped 
again. 

Leopold  was  not  a coxcomb;  he  was 
perfectly  conscious  that  the  disappoint- 
ment was  very  slight  indeed.  The  slight- 
ness of  it  surprised  even  Margaret  herself. 

4 4 It  is  almost  a wonder,”  she  said, 
“that  Mr.  Leopold  and  I do  not  fall  in 
love  with  one  another.” 

The  year  wore  around  to  July  again. 
Margaret’s  teaching  was  over,  and  Leo- 
pold’s annual  holiday  had  come. 

“I  must  go  home  to  see  my  parents, 
you  know,”  he  said,  half  excusingly. 
“They  have  no  one  but  me.” 

“ You  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  ?”  she 


asked. 
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“None;  and  I may  say  that  I have  no 
home;  that  I have  never  had,”  he  told 
her.  44 1 went  first  to  school  when  I was 
but  seven  years  old— a great  boarding- 
school,  too;  for  my  parents  had  only  me, 
and  they  were  resolved  to  give  me  a good 
education.” 

44  Well,  I’m  sure  they  succeeded,”  said 
Margaret. 

He  shook  his  head.  44 1 wish  they  had 
kept  me  at  home  a few  years  longer,”  he 
said.  “A  man  has  lost  much,  Miss 
Worthington,  when  he  has  missed  know- 
ing what  it  is  to  have  a home  of  his 
own.” 

He  looked  at  her  very  wistfully;  his 
eyes  seemed  to  pray  her  not  to  be  hard 
upon  him,  to  make  this  excuse  for  him, 
that  he  had  never  had  a home.  Then  he 
let  his  glance  fall  upon  the  paper  where 
his  pencil  idly  traced  strange  arabesques. 
There  was  a great  sadness  at  his  heart, 
and  for  once  he  was  not  absorbed  in  epi- 
curean enjoyment  of  Margaret’s  charac- 
ter. He  had  known  her  for  a year,  and 
he  was  about  to  leave  her,  though  for 
such  a short  while ; it  seemed  to  Leopold 
that  he  had  read  the  book  of  her  soul  to 
the  very  end,  and  found  not  one  line 
that  was  not  utterly  pure  and  womanly. 

Yet  she  had  faults,  he  knew;  she  was 
hasty  in  speech,  quick-tempered,  proud; 
but  these,  in  his  mind,  were  but  the  nat- 
ural shading  which  enabled  him  to  be- 
lieve in  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture. 

His  ideal  had  come  very  close  to  him; 
she  was  all  that  he  had  dreamed,  and 
more ; but  Leopold’s  chief  feeling  was  one 
of  weary  disappointment. 

He  looked  up  again,  and  met  her  grave, 
considering  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  as 
though  she  were  weighing,  judging,  read- 
ing his  character  as  lie  had  read  hers. 
The  blood  rushed  to  his  forehead;  for  a 
moment  Leopold  saw  himself,  not  quite 
with  her  eyes— ah  no! — but  in  a measure 
as  she  would  have  seen  him  had  she 
known  his  life;  and  he  was  vile  in  his 
own  sight  for  that  one  moment. 

Margaret  rose  to  go,  and  held  out  her 
hand  in  good-by.  44  And  thank  you,”  she 
said,  44  for  all  your  many  kindnesses.” 

“No,  no,  Miss  Worthington, ’v  he  an- 
swered, holding  her  hand  lightly — he 
could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  touch  it; 

“ it  is  you  who  have  been  kind  to  me.” 

He  did  not  explain  his  meaning,  nor 
did  Margaret  ask  it;  she  went  away  feel- 
ing very  strangely  heavy  of  heaijt,  while 
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Leopold  accepted  his  own  society  with 
utter  self-loathing. 

“It  is  possible,  I believe  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  for  a woman  to  be  thoroughly 
pure  and  good,”  said  Leopold,  with  a 
great  advance  from  his  sentiments  of  last 
•year.  “It  is  not  possible  for  a man; 
but  if  I had  known  her  earlier,  I could 
have  been  better.  Now  it  is  too  late.” 

He  was  gone  his  usual  fortnight.  On 
his  return  he  awaited,  half  eagerly,  half 
in  dread,  some  sign  or  token  from  her, 
some  glimpse  of  her  upon  the  street. 
For  Leopold  felt  dimly  that  there  had 
come  a crisis  in  their  friendship;  he  had 
reached  a point  whence  he  must  go  for- 
ward or  back.  The  questioning  look  in 
Margaret’s  eyes  had  told  him  this.  She 
had  begun  to  judge  him.  He  turned  pale 
at  the  thought  that  she  could  know  him 
as  he  was;  yet  so  to  live  as  not  to  dread 
those  eyes  was  a task  beyond  his  strength 
—beyond  the  strength  that  his  life  had 
left  him. 

But  the  days  passed,  and  still  he  saw 
nothing,  heard  nothing  of  her,  and  he 
would  ask  no  questions,  for  save  from 
sheer  necessity  her  name  had  never  pass- 
ed his  lips.  One  day  he  saw  in  a jewel- 
ler's window  a bracelet  of  fine  golden 
chain-work,  the  clasp  set  with  one  large 
pearl;  another  day  an  engraving  they 
had  discussed,  and  which  Margaret  had 
expressed  a desire  to  own,  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  stock  of  a certain 
picture-dealer. 

Leopold  bought  them  both ; he  could 
scarcely  have  told  why,  except  that  it 
would  have  been  his  most  natural  course 
had  he  been  a better,  and  therefore  a 
happier  man.  There  was  a pathetic  side 
to  his  extravagance,  as  there  is  to  the 
herculean  efforts  of  a hopeless  invalid  to 
walk  the  few  steps  which  a person  in 
normal  health  accomplishes  without  a 
thought. 

Then  came  the  1st  of  August.  “She 
will  come  at  last,”  thought  Leopold. 

His  new  engraving,  framed,  hung  over 
his  mantel;  he  had  bought  a new  carpet 
for  his  floor,  and  new  pots  of  blooming 
plants  stood  in  his  window,  for  it  had 
been  a frightfully  hot  and  sickly  sum- 
mer, and  the  old  plants  had  died  during 
his  absence.  There  was  not  a speck  of 
dust  upon  anything  in  the  office,  and,  in 
a morocco  case  in  the  drawer  at  his  el- 
bow. la\ythe  heavy  bracelet  with  its  sin- 
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gle  pearl.  But  the  day  passed,  and  Mar- 
garet did  not  come. 

There  was  a film  of  dust  over  every- 
thing the  next  morning,  even  upon  the 
flowers  which  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  water:  if  they  were  to  live  without 
Margaret’s  smile,  it  were  better  that  they 
should  die,  said  Leopold.  His  eyes  were 
weary  and  his  face  haggard  when,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  Dr.  Worthington  sprang 
out  of  a carriage  at  the  door  and  ran  into 
the  office. 

“I  am  instructed  to  hand  you  this,”  he 
said,  as  he  placed  an  envelope  on  the  ta- 
ble; “the  rent  and  thirty  days’  notice, 
you  see.  I sha’n’t  let  them  stay  in  that 
house,  Leopold;  unhealthy  situation,  and 
I always  said  so.  The  notice  ought  to 
have  reached  you  two  days  ago,  but  I’ve 
simply  not  had  time  to  breathe.  I shall 
move  them  out  as  soon  as  my  sister  is  well 
enough.” 

Leopold  had  begun,  dully  and  mechan- 
ically, to  fill  out  a receipt.  A great  blot 
fell  upon  the  paper  with  the  start  he  gave, 
yet  he  did  not  speak. 

“Never  mind  another  receipt;  that  one 
will  answer,”  said  the  doctor,  who  had  all 
Pearl’s  powers  of  observation  joined  to 
his  own  volubility.  “I  suppose  you  had 
not  heard  of  her  illness?  Typhoid  fever; 
she’s  as  low  as  she  can  be  to  be  alive; 
but  I hope,  in  God’s  good  mercy,  we'll  pull 
her  through.  That’s  right.  Thank  you,  ” 
as  he  took  the  blotted  receipt.  “Good- 
by.  I’m  just  rushed  to  death  this  sum- 
mer.” 

When  he  was  gone,  Leopold  said  over 
to  himself : “ 4 In  God’s  good  mercy,  we’ll 
pull  her  through.’  In  God’s  good  mercy,” 
he  repeated.  “ In  God’s  good  mercy.” 

It  was  the  nearest  to  a prayer  that  he 
had  ever  come.  He  sat  in  his  office  in 
the  summer  darkness  silent  and  motion- 
less for  a long,  long  time;  then  he  went 
to  his  lodgings,  ate  a hearty  supper,  and 
slept  heavily,  rising  the  next  morning  to 
endure  the  same  dull  anguish  in  the  same 
mechanical  way.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  send  her  fruit  or  flowers,  or  to  offer 
any  of  those  trifling  attentions  that  have 
been  the  stay  of  many  a breaking  heart; 
he  never  went  near  the  house,  but  sat  in 
the  office  which  she  would  never  again 
enter,  and  waited  for  the  blow  to  fall. 
Two  days  later  he  saw  a notice  of  her 
death  in  the  paper. 

Earlv  in  the  following  spring,  Dr. 
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Worthington  entered  a certain  jeweller’s 
shop,  and  laid  on  the  counter  a bracelet 
of  golden  chain-work,  the  clasp  set  with 
a single  large  pearl.  “I  want  to  trace 
this,”  he  said.  “I  found  it,  aud  fancy  it 
may  have  been  stolen  and  secreted;  the 
case  was  pretty  far  gone,  but  I made  out 
your  name  on  it.  Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it  ?” 

44 1 shouldn’t  wonder  if  I could,”  said 
the  jeweller.  44  Mr.  Leopold  bought  that 
bracelet  from  me  last  summer  some  time. 
I did  not  ask  any  questions.” 


‘‘Thank  you,”  said  the  doctor;  ‘‘that's 
all  I want  to  know.” 

He  stumbled  a little  in  getting  into  his 
buggy.  “Poor  fellow!”  he  said,  brush- 
ing the  back  of  his  glove  across  his  eyes. 
The  next  evening  he  drove  out  alone — 
thus  proving  himself  worthy  to  be  Pearl’s 
brother — and  replaced  deeper  beneath  the 
soil  of  his  sister’s  grave  than  he  had  found 
it,  the  pearl-set  bracelet.  The  paper  in 
which  he  had  wrapped  it  was  a receipt 
for  house-rent,  with  one  large  round  blot 
of  ink  upon  it. 


SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  CONDITION  OF  EASTERN  PERU. 

BY  COURTENAY  DE  KALB. 


PERU  consists  of  three  regions,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  physical 
characteristics  of  the  utmost  dissimilitude. 
The  almost  rainless  western  coast  de- 
scends in  a series  of  plateaus  and  pictu- 
resque valleys  to  the  sea.  Here  are  cen- 
tred that  higher  culture  and  progressive 
activity  which  give  Peru  her  standing 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Rimmed 
about  with  lofty  mountains,  extensive  in- 
terior valleys  stretch  in  a chain  from 
north  to  south,  subduing  the  asperity  of 
naked  rocks  and  fields  of  snow  with  their 
bloom  and  verdure.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a favored  few,  those  born  here  are 
fated  to  life-long  isolation,  relieved  only 
at  infrequent  intervals  by  scanty  news  of 
the  larger  life  of  the  world,  brought  in 
when  mule  trains  toil  across  that  wall  of 
cold  blue  peaks  which  limits  their  vision 
forever.  East  of  all  this  occurs  an  abrupt 
transition  from  the  mountains  to  the 
broad,  low-lying  forests  of  the  Amazonian 
basin.  The  silent  solitudes  and  torpor 
of  the  tropical  wilderness  seem  to  have 
placed  a spell  over  life  in  all  its  forms, 
while  nature  has  almost  interdicted  labor 
by  that  lavish  abundance  which  renders 
the  problem  of  existence  so  easy  of  solu- 
tion. With  an  imperturbable  gravity 
and  serene  contentment,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  glide  on  the  stream  of  time 
unembarrassed  by  need  of  serious  fore- 
cast, for  the  opportunities  of  all  days  are 
to  them  the  same. 

Eastern  Peru,  though  changing  its  po- 
litical title  at  various  periods,  has  been 
called  the  Montana,  or  wooded  country, 
since  the  first  colony  was  planted  there 
two  hundred.  %nd  fifty-six  years  ago.  The 
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experiences  of  the  early  settlers  were  an 
endless  succession  of  romantic  adven- 
tures. Towns  were  built  and  destroyed 
many  times,  and  there  is  scarcely  a sin- 
gle site  which  has  not  been  bathed  with 
the  blood  of  white  and  Indian  through 
centuries  of  conflict.  Spanish  and  Peru- 
vian possession  of  this  territory  has  con- 
sequently been  more  nominal  than  real 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  several  of  the  old  mission 
stations  have  flourished  forth  into  cities 
of  from  two  thousand  to  six  thousand  in- 
habitants, under  the  commercial  stimulus 
given  by  opening  the  Amazon  to  the 
flags  of  all  nations  in  1866.  Accordingly 
the  majority  of  the  pure  whites  now  liv- 
ing in  the  Montana  are  either  Peruvians 
originally  from  the  west  coast,  or  Ger- 
mans, French,  and  English,  with  two  or 
three  Americans,  who  have  been  allured 
into  this  remote  comer  of  the  globe  by 
the  prospect  of  speedily  amassing  fortunes 
in  the  rubber  trade.  These  new-comers 
are  often  noble  examples  of  manhood, 
full  of  that  courage  and  determination 
which  are  needful  in  establishing  govern- 
ment and  commercial  prosperity  in  the 
midst  of  a somnolent  and  sometimes 
treacherous  native  population.  Women 
of  apparently  equal  rank  are,  however, 
conspicuously  absent.  Almost  without 
exception  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
cholos , or  half-breeds.  The  Indian  ele- 
ment is  strong  in  the  features  of  this 
mixed  race,  although  at  times  the  Cau- 
casian blossoms  out  in  a clear-cut  arching 
mouth,  a delicate  face  and  chin,  and  a 
thin  aquiline  nose.  The  young  women 

possess  the  feminine  instinct  of  neatness 
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lurer  must  eUtor 
h^ronre  an  ext  to 
or  found  here  I us 
Wrur-.;  There  has 
not  been  in  the 
pasT , nor  is  there 
to  dby,  any  ivitfc- 
tanee  to  inters 
in  a vr  iaj^e  bet  w ecu 
white  arid  Indiatj. 

I tid  e<“  <j  a fo  i *e  i g ? 1 - 
er  sihloMt  retnfuoH 
here  long  without 
becoming  married . 
The  Montana  of 
Peru  is  a lonely  place.  For  a man  who 
must  live  here  for  years,  apart  from 
friends  and  kindred,  it  certainly  must 
become  fearfully  lonely.  The  outer 
world  almost  loses  its  reality,  and  ebbs 
A few  pinks  from  the  memory  into  the  dimness  of  a 
dream.  He  sees  perpetually  a few  face* 
which  represent  humanity  arid  all  hu- 
man affections,  hopes,  aspirations  to  him, 
until  at  last  he  fancies  he  can  see  the 
promise  of  an  ideal  life  in  those  dark 
lustrous  eyes,  forgetting  the  tawny  skin, 
.the  harsh  speech,  the  want  of  noble  bear- 
ing. It  is.  after  all,  a human  soul,  and 
the  human  soul  Hashing  through  intelli- 
gent eyes  is  always  suggestive  of  inlinite 
possibilities.  So  he  estimates  the  spirit 
at  the  value  of  its  potentiality,  being 
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ness  and  mildew  of  a tropical  climate 
render  it  difficult  to  preserve  undimin- 
ished  tile  spirit  of  neatness,  and  at  last 
with  age  they  lapse  into  the  slovenliness 
of  the  typical  old  women  of  the  country, 
becoming  shrivelled,  toothless,  hollow* 
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hr.;  m*j>pumx*  arc  nearly  live  Kami*  The  of  Uttlw  palm-l  hatched  diumm-v  *ft'tijti£ 
Otter  has  urn«;iiiaily  accepted  unevv  faith.  lti  a.  iiln:  like  n vie-y  aroatid  \vvh hn,-.  and 
Hr  has  eeriaiuty  accrpind  a Oftwi(ankr  ^railniHi  vu  groans  uln/jg  itm  rhver  wilt  i»e 
‘M  a SpanVaU,  nnnn\  and  . tic  U'-ih  u-i  ?ih*  luilkuis  in  t hrir  huif  nudity  unit  d Vs- 

fhc  o/uuc  lime  passed  urnter  iirc'.y*«.ko  of  ma!  tUtb.  v)i auoriufr  Hlo*  a. J lock  of  par* 
^rfdoLn.  The  iolidrj,  on  l.tn*  contrary,  rots.  A..1  u >'«>ni  Irmn  tiieuiu^ter.  ntf  they 
te?i-Mus  tin:  pri :>iv  .ti.nUwn»tmmK  go  m their  vox  k,  ga.rrulnusAtld  i moyi  ,«,s 
l«h:ig  ifea  trucehild  of  nature,  bare-  evet*.  \Vxmnu«  conic  ami  ga<  n!  v\ .ro  o 

fitted . U\  re  headed,  hare  to  the  Waist  also;  served  ami -ft  ltd  id  open  .suilru  Kcxt  you 
’•veariut/  yvnlyda  ilrlf;*  of  tdmh  girded  Akout  .nay  sen  a tile  of  [HtUato  •passing  »tldny  ^o 
thf  loitrs>it/d  luiPignm  don;n  r!tc  kiams  from  of  i h ♦ * line  of  lui^.  Ton  SjM't  dHy 
lie  ik  of  djhferior  flial  tl'u^v  ^ fi»trudei^f<d' 

^m&ry:  $vv  ia  sbfibk  Ullo  tfi<y}u>d^y 

iy  a-ndnHl;  Ids  long-  Jour  w hoodd  lo  |.hr ,*io»>rs  jiehnul  tluou  ; children  surmi-mj 

}o:-  ! mafi  by  a Uoh.I  »>!.'  some  j Maitcd  iibVe ; -ut  some  dniaocc  from  [In* it  mums  arc  rum 
Voj>.  LXXKV,-.^>  !*Kjr  13  ’ n, 
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ning  like  frightened  rabbits;  while  the  men 
near  you  exclaim,  in  a stage-whisper,  “ Jn- 
fieles /”  You  would  never  have  guessed 
it  yourself,  so  fine  and  fictitious  often  is 
the  line  that  separates  the  cristiano  from 
his  savage  brother.  When  they  are  safely 
gone,  there  is  a sigh  of  relief  over  this  de- 
liverance from  the  presence  of  the  infidel 
monster.  This  horror  exists  without  ap- 
parent cause.  The  savages  no  longer 
sweep  with  fire  and  carnage  the  villages 
of  the  Christians;  but  there  exists  this 
dread  of  a being  regarded  as  radically  dif- 
fering from  themselves,  whose  hand  or 
garment  even  it  were  a sort  of  pollution 
to  touch.  This  is  the  most  notable  pre- 
judice against  a class  or  race,  as  such,  any- 
where discoverable  in  the  Montana. 

The  don,  living  here  in  his  casa  de 
hacienda  like  a lord  in  his  castle,  hav- 
ing a numerous  vassalry  at  his  beck — 
planting,  reaping,  distilling  his  aguar- 
diente, tending  his  flocks  of  cattle — far 
though  he  be  above  them,  remote  as 
master  must  ever  be  from  slave,  fre- 
quently betrays  in  his  swart  skin  the 
same  blood  as  that  which  flows  in  the 
veins  of  those  he  rules.  Sometimes  he 
may  be  a white,  again  a mestizo,  or  even 
an  Indian,  with  the  Indian’s  black  wave- 
less hair  and  heavy  features.  He  would 
have  become  a chief  had  he  been  a sav- 
age; he  is  now  a don  because  of  his 
estate,  which  lends  him  dignity.  He  has 
had  the  genius  not  to  continue  in  pover- 
ty and  helpless  dependence,  therefore  he 
becomes  the  peer  of  the  proudest  in  his 
native  land.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  eastern  Peru  that  a people  so  long 
kept  in  servitude  have  acquired  no  taint 
of  social  degradation  in  consequence; 
that  neither  aborigine  nor  cholo  is  any- 
where spurned  because  of  his  blood ; that, 
in  fact,  no  one  thinks  of  his  racial  origin, 
but  is  content  with  knowing  his  claims 
upon  respect  as  a citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  final  distinction  between 
men  is  founded,  then,  upon  their  riches 
— a not  uncommon  distinction  in  other 
lands;  but  riches  here  become  too  often 
translatable  into  the  mere  ability  a man 
possesses  to  get  himself  served  by  others, 
to  avoid  manual  labor  of  every  sort.  It 
is  a remnant  of  those  landed  aristocra- 
cies still  in  operation  here,  not  only  in 
Peru,  but  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Spanish 
America,  destined  soon  to  fade  into  the 
nebula  of  the  historic  past  here  as  else- 
where. 


Slavery  has  no  recognition  in  Peru- 
vian law,  but  there  are  ways  of  main- 
taining and  explaining  it  not  unworthy 
of  some  admiration  for  their  cleverness. 
Take,  for  example,  an  established  chacra . 
or  hacienda — any  hacienda.  Here  is  the 
large  space  cleared  of  forest,  the  casa  de 
hacienda , the  row  of  quinchas , or  Indian 
huts,  where  dwell  the  gentes , brazos  — 
plantation  hands,  as  we  might  call  them. 
It  looks  like  a little  town,  or  pueblo,  but 
such  in  reality  it  is  not.  Common  par- 
lance, with  due  discrimination,  calls  it  a 
chacra . In  a pueblo  ownership  is  divided 
between  two  or  many  parties;  a chacra 
acknowledges  the  ownership  of  a single 
individual.  The  quinchas  may  have  been 
built  by  the  gentes  who  occupy  them.  No 
matter ! The  ground  on  which  they  stand 
belongs  to  the  don,  and  the  time  taken 
in  constructing  them  was  graciously  giv- 
en in  respite  from  other  duties.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  labor,  then  — the  quincha , 
to  wit — most  undeniably  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  chacra!  In  no  wise  can  it 
credit  the  Indian  anything  in  his  account 
with  his  master.  But,  according  to  law, 
the  Indian  is  a free  man.  Certainly! 
Also,  according  to  law,  no  man — white, 
mestizo,  or  Indian — may  leave  the  place 
wThere  he  has  contracted  a debt  until  he 
has  paid  it,  if  his  creditors  choose  to  en- 
join ( embargar ) him.  Now  it  happens 
that  the  Indians  are  all  and  always 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  owner  of  the 
chacra  where  they  live,  and  said  owners 
do  choose  to  enjoin  them,  wherefore  the 
Indian  remains  perpetually  embargoed. 
When  the  young  Indian  has  grown  large 
enough  to  do  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a man’s  work,  he  enters  service.  He  re- 
ceives the  habitual  recompense  of  nine 
soles * per  month.  On  this  sum  he  can- 
not live.  The  master  knows  it;  the  In- 
dian knows  it;  but  what  is  to  be  done 
wdien  such  is  the  established  stipend 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  valley  ? The  result  is,  receiving 
none  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life  gratuitously,  he  overdraws  from  the 
first.  A strict  account  is  kept  of  all  that 
he  obtains  from  his  master  of  food, 
clothing,  implements,  and  knickknacks; 
papers  of  injunction  are  duly  served, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  work  on  day 
after  day  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt, 

* In  the  Montana  the  silver  sol  is  rated  at  80 
cents,  but  its  purchasing  power  is  equal  to  no  more 
than  40  cents  in  the  United  States. 
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dinttft’  Las  been  bestow  mi ; ;u  Bight  a — not  vcjevy  * visible  cet'Udnly  upon  ‘first- 
^iiruUir  pxt^iaugft  of  ^alutatiwis  talced  imtWdDee  iii,to  Ea.st  Peru.  The  fbfe&K  &r 
place-  upon  (lie  rinse  of  work.  AH  day  eivilkatioa  seem  not  Xu  have  sUrml ihvjj-- 
J<ni{<  the  uum  are  bu$,v  in  Hm  euoe-luyhls,  \y  these  Amiuunuui  l. solitudes.  But  first, 

in  the  dhudhry  or  m jhe  luujaiiu  in>  iinpressionis  arr  oft’fcU  trench erouB,  and 
rluivd ; I'liV:  ivtfuifc’tL  >v Lw  n lio i.  occupied  vUihk*  sighs  are  somwtjm,^f  ai»  evtdenc*? 
with  4'ulipary  *luh.ev  sh  and  weave  yvon-  of sp^Ut  threes,  beyond  which  there,  is  jeas 
deffui  hammocki,,  mats.  and  liiils-  ofpaim  ' to  he  lio  pod  .for.  In  tfCmerete  [iHuimieni 
fibre,  or  pass  now  and  again  in  a long  tin-  field  here :;i$  stiti  altogether  an opeyv 
procession  io  the  river,  whence  they  bring  one;  in  inpdUTtuai  acquisition  how 
g;mit  jars  of  water  pyised  upon  their  evc>-  the  best,  class  %>f  the  East  Peraekoi.s 
hfcacV.;  while  the  dpti,  havihg  nuuh*  his  have  eiuergt  d f rom  the  glifn nnuhhjgs  of  ■ 
IbHr  of  hisp^^tioih  at  ease,  wlliB  davvnUght  into  »i>joewln)t  of  thiee{ ear- 

ling  the  fitigiii  n t .tohgci^.'f)#'  Taf&fwjtfQ.  So  Hess  of  da  y i t rs  jUisa.fe-.lo  pmsnyh^;Y»)h).w: 
they  jog  <ui  ti^ibrtgti tii£  igiKa*it)ict*  of  these  dons  Many  u 
and  -slave,  happy,  contented,  and  se:o*e,  stranger  win*  has  thought  to  learn  linen 
liieamMej  bow  moque  is  their  way  *if  '**-  hd\v  tbe-  outer  world  thinks  ami  does  bus 
lsP-nce  in  this  milury  of  liberty.  It  is  '.ended  i>\  receiving  additional  infomue 
an  inheritance  from  the  flays  of  Spanish  tiuti  ii]o oi  the  same1  subject  in  return. 
Wwemhue-v  not  te  be  e.vtiugiuslitkl  by  coupled  with  reasons  why  -such  prion 
t tie  mere  decree  ol  ;t  i^publiea j<  govern  pies  Wannot  at.  present  lie  applied  on  hilo 
nient,  hot  t’ort.umitely  ihe  popuhMirni  iff  tude  four  degrees  south  In  Tqui/nfp  ti 
eastern  Pent  Is  m Mira!!  liraf Hie  prevmf..  eby  of  m.v  thousand  inhabitants-,  b '»re 


sysium  vvdi  uer->.e»on>v  v;io*  dv;»y  } *r  | * m’*  '*,•  proate  library  of  over  two  thuu^nnd  vol 

^bafc  Kv  ^{he.b  ih^  , 4inV^sfund  Severn)  ilieir 

try  is  aest.pn.'d  ?n  t tnv yqtproavhing  v«so>.  tmoes  b\  kivi*  iituoivedM.  in  \»o  imagi.Uis 
ben  the  Inmn  - nullnuo  of  iin  a vv  ofh-r  g» K»div  rn({r.  o-m*  <.f  hnok*.  At 

rep?  h?iv :v  diNwworr,!  tj»e  e»ppor}m] i? uw  »o  ever},  &fn*/£m/<>  is  :;  treasured  shelf  full 
forth m*  alVovdpd  hi  diw  **£ . ^ a 

jHjtdnqy  0^,  irhVf  in  lb*?  low  yiUuvia{  : In  hi  ttf 


lands; 

ajohy  ihe  nv^e^.  hlit!  r#t  yob 

n Jr'rMrrfy:  & 

if  ;Pf%h.  and  vc o)4% f.  iff  travel.  y.; 

' Wiy-fd 

p,:  ,i>»  d f ru  iis  i >f  (e  rt  i]H#ruin  elf  o res 

No  JduW  Oi 

v€»ritai.~ 

y >.  urnong  flu*  foot  bilK  of  ihe 

ble  dvdnpjh 

no uk. of  dye  long  lonely  spaces- 

: 'y\  n\uuntmns  : . . : ’ ■ "V-w," ■ 

Vi f thnd.JV- 

they  vie  nuf.  only  read,  but 

. . ■ Jug 

m.of  ai*v  not  nmny  h*  \M 

Mhxlied,  phi 

fif*fr^iodh  ■ . * '-y-  Jc L‘V  ‘vhh' 
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Ti iV*  monthly  *t.wn  boats  coming 
from  Pit m bring  r » r vr  s a ud  the  {& test 
period i ea  1 l i meat u re  f e* >n s Spa  i m,  Po r- 
iugah  England,  and  Krano'*  -abas,  m,; 
fill'll  tLfc  t M lift]  Si  :>  f «•  s ;i  - \ M b*  r-  •)  - 1 

Limb  to  baud  The**'  monthly  ucee- 
sion*  )n*Hsr  until  they  l»r opine  U (show i 
n&xed  throughout  tin*  entire 
of  Umse  live  h o mi  ml  mUes  of  \Ion 
tafia  Tin-  HUtaro boats  have  done 
more  Through  that  extension  of 
iyad*  which  they  have  mdue<-d,  small 
though  it  Jnts  l#mi,  the  people  have 
fx  *n  brought  in  touch  with  the  groat 
centres  of  European  civilization,  ami 
have  been  educated  to  European  meth- 
ods in  nuny  matters  by  the  friction 
of  eonunereial  relations,  until  they 
realize  their  own  shortcomings,  la- 
ment them,  hope  to  see  them  eradi- 
cated by  and  by.  They  have  not  yet  at- 
tempted entrance  upon  the  domain  of 
the  arts,  They  are  making  money  now; 

laving  the  foundations  of  estates.  They 
but  sparingly  introduce  the  picturesque 
nuo  their  architecture,  although  the 
Portuguese  type  of  structure,  creeping 
up  the  river  from  Brazil,  has  feebly  assort- 
ed itself,  as  far  as  the  materials  at  hand 
will  allow.  The  Spanish  idea  appears 
also,  especially  at  Yurimaguas.  nearer  the 
mountains.  Here  are  Lite  great  porches, 
the  balconies,  the  open  galleries  letting  a 
bit  of  1 i gj^throughfili e corner  of  a house* 


just  under  the  red  tile,  roof;  lire  pretty  in- 
ner court,  or  j.utlio.  HI  Jed  with  tropical 
verdure.  The  pollen  of  Indian  influence 
has  modified  the  exotic  tu*te  at  times, 
where  the  house  resembles  the  palm- 
thatched  (jniui'ha.  and  is  decorated  on 
the  in te rior  w s lii  palm  1 ea f mats  la st e 1 1 ed 
upon  the  walls,  wiLli  the  horizontally 
fluted  huicungo p*um  posts  at  the  door- 
ways, and  above  them  gratings  of  palm 
slats  lashed  together  by  vines,  forming 
combiniitions  of  grace  well  worthy  of  im- 
itation in  other  lands  Upon  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  when  a dinner  is  to  be 
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given*  they  bring  from  the  forests  masses 
of  the  long  green  fronds  of  the  palm, 
vines  all  atbirue  with  pink  and  sea  riel 
blossom,  and  the  rich  umbrtd  la -shaped 
pawpaw,  and  convert  the  banquet- room 
into  a bower  of  fairy  like  beauty.  At 
such  times  the  liner  talent,  of  the  people 
disco v« -rs  itself.  You  find  assembled  a 
company  of  men  who  possess  the  grace 
and  eloquence  of  orntory.  the  refinement 
aud  subtle  penetration  of  poesy,  whose 
words  flow  with  an  ease  and  finish,  and 
xv  h ose  s-ii  1 u s t v a tie  n s and  allusions  a re 


drawn  from  an 
amplitude  of  re- 
source, which  be- 
speak a broader 
culture  than  you 
might  anticipate 
Here  will  lie  heard 
enthusiastic  odes 
singing  of  tlie 
monarch  of  rivers, 
k*  rocked  by  the 
Genius  of  the  An- 
des in  n silver  cra- 
dle, * " wearing  ‘ 'the 
volcano's  lurid 
light  for  a dia- 
dem'-; next  plum 
ging  into  pessim- 
ism, bewailing  the. 
hardships  of  exist- 
ence, or  framing  a 
sa  roast  ie  s u rn  n i a ry 
of  life  in  such  a 
couplet  as  this: 

4<  Tfte  mm  first  re- 
spires, then  aspires, 
Sighs  next,  and  anon 
lie  expire*.’4* 

Again  a hotter  spir- 
it exalts  man  to  the 
height  of  a demi- 
god, or,  suffused 
with  a sense  of  (He  sweetness  of  human 
M.y.  pri.rj.-ii  i.  ; 

i)  •>  thy 

Fills  the  *•'  M • brightest  flame! 

Th/mj  hvi njt?\z<w  <«•».  iu»bft*.  endeavor; 
on  gh.'rtmVui-  nwi'fer  hiquiet, 

I!,  * ' - regions  edesh.d, 

An. I lima  wowth, >:►{;  palms 

ti :-r  • I music,  the  P*>et ! 

Tiiu.u  ioo  iiK  ninth.  * u*»  motherless  children, 

Ami  iu  narnffci"  who  roam. 

Thou  himleth  etmeord  and  love  with  glad  fetters; 
Thine  is  the  hand  which  an  evil  lot  betters ; 

Thou  art  the  oVmvn  on  the  queen  of  the  lionie!”f 

Pedagogy  has  had  its  share  in  educa- 
ting tile  inhabitants  of  the  Mon  tafia- 
working  in  a languid  manner,  not  going 
deep  into  anything.  Pedagogy,  not  sup- 
plemented by  adequate  books  here,  must 
content  itself,  consequently,  with  merest 
rudiments,  and  those  stirred  up  into  a 
weak  emulsion  with  Fanciful  stories— 
strange  rhapsodical  text  books,  resulting, 
as  one  might  presuppose,  in  tilling  the 
young  mind  with  vagaries,  in  creating 
a thirst  f«»r  knowledge  without  quench- 

♦ Simon  M:»rfme£  Lquiordo. 

f Leopol.io  Corty.; 
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iny  it:  Ever  .and  kguiit  thr  d^narlftig  A^eiL  txwm) ng  deb: 
lowlier  L tWsoujfltt  by  .hi*  hfcsfc^to -^tid  wj£  hp'W&rd  <vt  the  end 
hj#\. x'^  got^i  biatoin*  hi  Uja  exft&nH ing  iriiu>the  &U 

'*  * IH^vv  -pfc-  ippj;- wisherL  type 

tor  Ptui^te  vpImtiP,  In  the  towns,  tiy^i^ved  $tar> 

^m>te  <A  eonoiileruhl^  size,  Supported  by  . ed  blU*  enjh  >w  a sky 
lux: pi^fk  aided  by  small  fees  from,  the  pa-  Th»*  nrtjsUo  s|m*it:  di.Sj 
irpn^v  1 J #r  dl dvd  & [ vc ays  by  the  eon>>pi<dt-  c&fffl  < 

P|  dim,  1 fe'iH'laylv  la  Mameipii(kliiiL.'y  limned  Vt  the  ppn>i  yo 
a * :!VJHpV.i*ni?r  *;dVmi'v ihMiprlurjee  u\  it.-  The  samV  w true  m b 
s^i[V  kipping:  tjiji  PL  all  •f-liv  fifyrb 

f&et  that  eiluoaUou ' rs.  a matb>jvof  public  the  same  rich  wdoru 
monv:*^o.  ('■;  n Hung-  de^ruM**,  arid.  such  n$  ciitton,  ami  m the  Tibr 
If  is.  -ubl  rnopinjabby  Further  ad  vectisc-  palm  %}(  i.l'ie  hu'.’tvr  a 
•inbot  .of  Mde>yd'>  extelenee  is-  alfmded  yd  uud  man 

yvlnm  session  by  the  voejfcrou*'  babel.  which  are,  in  fact.  ouh 
■t>f  ;■.$*  ‘h if nd  tWl  or  p u>t^  )m>«  n ) i ttk*  y < ntn^  Wp  yen  1 u$t  rnns-  pVi 
vying'  with  each'  fit! lor  in  proofs  pf  »irid  ^iynpt«  iW- 

*)>jde*atii;m,  whieh  protvfs  .seem  to  consist  shud-s  of  yeikov,  broa 
in  M{\ ulsbuv  le^ON^.aload.  Each  vhacni  The  Indian,  a^iue  t 
i*i$tf;  ini*  itn-  ^ instiudKl  and 

main  tuiiied  by  Uin  do  fid.  *md  here  again 
Mm.  art  babel  breaks  iiuj' 

ILkiei  vt  ilrdvv^y  Sabtetli . 

■ ' ■ Tiky • is.:  .y  ^oibAy.F 

•bjit  vvi.^’!»iitite.t>f 

the  ^ Afyei¥jUz^anv  y-r^ 

H bcni>«-i)uiJders  a (dard-  ■ ,;  ,vLc#j 
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an  a,  $a v<!0>.  1 j e bas  iniiiio  fi^vii  a love  of 
mere  rlj yilii nit?  sound  ioibe  piyiduetion  of 
true  melodies,  rir  Ail y modu  iuud.  ami  nliMt 
bviitnitj;  iii  t heir  strain  u wad  <&f  nuuan- 
patiU’Ueally  suggestive  t.kRt.  &s 
yon  Tfi&ar  an  Indian  ttt&twdt 
Vo  lo-rlHih^  jo  mighty  wiisivv  Vviiere 

Nat-ur*\  wiih  alMier  boniU\ . hus  yri  IcT I 
n..  poor.  limyMann  to  beudliuir  tlx* 
Owing  srexirratann*  tin  - 'mournful  inslnry 
sfTUfiudes  ami  empUuftffOrf  tbi?  pafct. 

iJiiwvH  h tvk  tbe  rollickour  spirit  of  rev 
**lrv,  arid  ure  indit'd  used  in  fe.sial  dunces. 
Tlie  Indiana  vmplny  t»Ue  pbuiiiiw  smiifs 
also  in  tin?  more  solemn  v^rorn^viTiV.s  of  t i i o 
Church.  and  tjie  tun«js  .ilfOanf’ient:  war* 
danee  are  rncohunmusly  added 
to  the  eeltdir;Hmn  of  noxious  feisiS.  On 
Ujese  oernsions  tin-  I HcliaO  population  ar 
rays  itself  in  { he  splendor  <»f  yny  'fathers 
and  fronted  ui»/(\s;  pupdean  pipes  and 
siiareoirvniis  IrnHyws  it|  *>tlvi?r 

parts  of  flu1  world)  fo rn^l..  tie*  music* 


pHrty, v.f$g$  m^Arnoug  in$p  Wehly  pro- 
testing ;t*i?,am>,aml  passed  down 

tlie  Tilo 1 Napo.  and  thence  ;'%  sea  by 
way  of  the  Atnaiau^^^ 

-leaving  a very  ' bad  fuun^saoji  of 
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Mute  men  behind  them.  Pizarro  ami  ii5.': 
followers  renamed  to  Quito,  amid  star va- 
tioh.  fevers,  ruiiriinir  ulcers,  tni.shaf^v^Bfl 
Uiiserkt*  so  dire  that  for  sixty  two  years 
fib  memory  of  U,  discouraged  fUHhet1  ef- 
fort i<ji  explore  to  the  eastward  of  riii^hty 
r^iopaxi.  Meantime  fable  HI  led  tins  ijth 
kiiovVti  bud  With  1 (to  comkiir;**  of  Warrior 

w*.anvi» .-.'*/> d lie’ tidu*  d !'it‘<v>r  r,l  Dormhe 

•ThM  ff&dre  &t bef  JfefrycY  of  lit e cohi* 
pa  o',  gj|  i»  .-ords;  ‘ bem.ii  rurkm*  to  tex- 
plru-y  " -.veto  .phuie  over  ihe  joeunhims. 
dh^-’n  :fiy-  ,\um/.oUv  aitd  ■ baf'k 

^»drr  io  Qirh-o.  " witi»  oews  of  wbid.  he 
hail  >^ea:^v  T'htf  Inudfuic  noagt nations 
of.  ^(viiian  aud  ecelesiosite  wore  further 
K-.ui [ip$.  by,^  v^Hupuny  of  rotifers  who,  iri 
IXvtU'.  uee»,OMiUr  sonhroih'y'l  'with  the,  1 ml 
Uojjti;  ivi  4.1^- . 1^  Jhditiifias.  fled 

Mureiidie  or  ^foa;a%mT  shot 

\ liv  1‘p.dh  t»i  the  l'hn'4i  be  M'ultsfrnehfs  • 
au it.  tie :^ut.  burty  to  fhearnast.  »wiiei'tV 

fiffV  hifd  of  womliuhot  rbdies  in  Maouts. 
4*0*1  t*f  i.uutau^'  who  Je Mivi  Hi  lie  <*'ii rhs- 
■yiwjt$fr  '*  f-i  &*se0n\U igly  5$  U*$i  \ k& 
.vunijy  fjHit  Krijtr  f eljpe  Lu return  b » j he 
U p per  veiUe ih e ^ 4^ 


■ of  fbV  ^an'ie-'  -fwde^ 

into  {|i&* 

awhile  i'ii_ ^jurdtihafut^t  :*fh tt^ed' 


" inispeakahle  liotTuis.'1  were  aleuidiHied 
!«y  *>  large  part  of  their  coinf»a*iy.  and  .ar. 
i*  ugf.ii  math*  good  their  escape  to  Iho.-.L 
Th«t  previous . yteaiv  howevar,  Mnioas 
first  fairly  laid:  hold  of  by  the,  ^laoiVi-d^v 
when  the  knyo  nf  Borja  was  founded;  hj^ 
l>oii  Dbg*:#  Baca  de  Vega:  Under  u hib^fer 
f r<  ihi-  Do i • FV;V  • » r.beo  dtf  .B<  n y i , ! h > • u Viee*- 
voy-  nf  TViriy-  and  .two  }ui»s  hitet  ivaij'e 

;'.  •Lhc^  .d'e  '. 
: . t>h V.f F hikS\'*, 

The  sib  W>I^.  -Mir  unsurpassed  for  tv'aufy 

4n  the X?/  the  baMu  of  tibv 

i\ fnaapu  The  blue  th^ 

very ■ edge  v illnge, • tiuy-.Dy#. 

pa$*t-  i ii  iront.  while  the yv«;;ir  of  t jo*  Hoods 
rust uue  ihr-o»igit.  the  narrow  vooj-  of 

'ifn hi ihided  lyiiTi 
psalms  by  the  (M  iu>f-s 

Ahotu  V * ? ; ■ ’lm.  P)jC.  l-he  Th>rbm*U:se, 

whb<e  IjiosUfity  ox  the  yoke  wa% 

gro^n  it  * rorirt-  ifttepke,  e;i^t  a JeahiUK  rye ; 
tow  ardsf  AlifPiHs.  aud  he  liespatAlifetl  fib 
u ■; 1 1 (e ss  i.  1 1 )iaj  u Fed »’<>  Ih* xetra  \fp  i‘u e 
A-Um/on.  up  (he  Napf>.  itV>ir  ihe  .stmvvy 
iVadi^:  vj  Qui t?y  luid  ba^  U*  imer  inoro 
;•  f *v er  0 »e  ss nie  rkitb  id  JPir.iVi'  ^huho g 
'Hut*  ly^  vrnjarh^hfe:  .iyni^ah 
Atang  Ids  eqfiitvnbui  of;-  forty- 

, v#y*  liirgf^ar^pyy^; , l V(hve'  Andre  de  ;Ar-.- ; 
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Spain,  and  tried,  with  the  help  of  a writ- 
ten narrative  of  the  journey,  to  enlist 
government  aid  for  the  missions  begun 
at  Borja.  Government,  however,  was 
very  busy  just  then  with  the  Portuguese 
war,  and  paid  no  lieed  to  the  poor  Jesuits, 
granted  them  not  so  much  as  an  audience 
even.  Artieda,  bent  on  doing  something, 
it  seems,  hastened  back  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, listed  himself  with  the  Quito  “Audi- 
encia,”  re-entered  Mainas  by  way  of  Bor- 
ja, and  founded  the  mission  of  Omaguas 
in  1643.  Acufia  tarried  at  the  court  un- 
til, seeing  no  prospect  of  peace,  he  fol- 
lowed Artieda,  but  died  on  the  road  at 
Lima.  The  missions  prospered  “amaz- 
ingly,” and  the  Colegio  de  Quito  was  in- 
duced to  send  two  more  workers  in  1648, 
Padre  Bartolome  Peres  and  Padre  Fran- 
cisco Figueroa.  Not  enough  1 Padre 
Cuxia  “runs  to  Quito”  in  person,  awak- 
ens the  colegio  from  its  lethargy,  re- 
turns with  three  recruits  and  the  promise 
of  others. 

Within  the  next  fifteen  years  the  mis- 
sions increased  to  thirteen  in  all,  many 
of  them  in  charge  of  new  men,  who  had 
arrived  with  protests  from  Spain  because 
the  fathers  “accommodated  the  religion 
to  the  customs  of  the  natives.”  The  old 
veterans  argued  “poco  a poco” — be  not 
too  fast;  in  time  wheat  will  occupy  the 
place  of  the  tares;  remember  these  are 
savages ! But  the  effort  at  reconstruction 
proceeded  until  one  fatal  day  in  1666, 
when  the  Cocamas  revolted,  painted  their 
faces,  and  set  out  on  a tour  of  destruc- 
tion. Old  Padre  Figueroa  hastened  to 
check  them,  trusting  in  the  mere  force  of 
courage ; met  them  on  the  big  sand  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Huallaga;  was  re- 
ceived with  kisses  on  the  hand,  while 
one  fierce  fellow  slipped  behind,  and  al- 
most severed  Figueroa’s  head  from  his 
body  by  a blow  witli  a sharp -edged 
paddle.  Thus  eighteen  years  of  heroic 
work  were  ended,  and  with  the  fall 
of  Figueroa,  and  the  subsequent  slaugh- 
ter of  priests  and  faithful  converts  in 
other  parts,  the  missions  were  almost 
demoralized.  The  Governor  of  Borja, 
however,  wisely  refrained  from  sending 
soldiers  to  punish  the  Cocamas,  but  in 
1667  Padre  Pedro  Suarez  came  across 
the  mountains,  and  was  sent  to  relieve 
Padre  Guells,  who  had  been  working 
among  the  Abigiras  along  the  Napo. 
“ The  great  wilderness,  with  all  its  hard- 
ships, seerqs  like  a,  lovely  garden  of  de- 
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light,”  he  wrote,  soon  after  his  arrival. 
He  sought  to  instil  civilization  into  the 
Indians,  brought  them  various  tools  to 
work  with,  taught  old  and  young,  was 
very  zealous  in  divesting  them  of  barba- 
rism, and  was  killed  and  feasted  on  with- 
in a year.  It  became  a remarkable  case, 
being  the  first  reversion  to  cannibalism 
among  the  missions.  The  Governor  sent 
soldiers,  hung  the  “chief  men,”  and 
things  began  to  go  badly,  with  much 
blood-letting  everywhere.  Padre  Lucas 
was  made  Superior  at  Archidona,  on  the 
Napo,  to  try  and  straighten  out  affairs 
there,  but  with  small  success.  Padre  Ge- 
ronimo  Alvarez,  who  had  renounced  es- 
tate and  title  in  Valladolid  to  become  a 
missionary,  entered  in  1670  by  the  Rio 
Pastassa,  a hard  route.  After  two  years 
of  wretched  wandering,  threading  track- 
less forests,  wading  perilous  streams, 
sleeping  on  the  bare  cold  ground,  his 
clothing  ever  wet  from  constant  showers, 
suffering  the  horrors  of  starvation,  de- 
voured by  ulcers,  he  reached  Borja  at 
last,  only  to  die  of  fever.  Padre  Raimun- 
do  de  Santa  Cruz,  following  the  same 
route,  through  distresses  grievous  to  con- 
template, undertook,  by  cutting  a path 
from  the  Pastassa  to  the  Napo,  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  the  growing  centres  of 
the  work,  Borja  and  Archidona,  into 
closer  communication,  to  give  greater  se- 
curity to  the  missions — a creditable  per- 
formance— having  finished  which,  he  was 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  his  canoe. 

Disasters  succeeded  each  other  rapid- 
ly, and,  amid  other  discouragements,  the 
small-pox  ravaged  all  the  tribes  of  Mainas, 
the  deaths  within  nine  years  being  stated 
at  sixty-four  thousand.  Up  to  1681  twenty 
priests  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  Montana, 
and  only  four  remained.  No  more  work- 
ers would  be  sent.  Spain  regarded  nearly 
all  the  South  American  missions  with  dis- 
favor, and  money  was  hard  to  get.  Ship- 
masters also  objected  to  carry  priests; 
would  lie  in  port  for  months  rather  than 
accept  such  passengers;  and  would  finally 
set  sail  with  them  only  under  compulsion 
of  the  King’s  soldiery.  At  length  came  a 
remarkable  man,  Padre  Samuel  Fritz,  by 
birth  a Bohemian,  who  was  a physician, 
mathematician,  painter,  carpenter,  and 
joiner,  as  well  as  a devout  and  earnest 
priest.  Profiting  by  the  words  of  the  vet- 
erans, he  sought  only  to  gain  the  sym- 
pathy and  affection  of  the  Indians,  hoping 

for  better  fruits  in  the  generations  to  come. 
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He  visited  every  hut  of  the  Omaguas  tribe; 
knew  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
them  byname;  went  to  the  outlying  tribes, 
and  did  the  same  there ; enlarged  his  work 
so  that  finally  he  had  time  to  visit  each 
settlement  only  once  a year.  His  health 
failing,  he  went  to  Pam  to  recruit;  was 
sent  by  the  Paraenses  against  his  will  to 
Portugal;  was  received  there  with  distinc- 
tion, and  returned  with  a “royal  escort” 
of  soldiers,  which  accompanied  him  all  the 
way  to  Mainas.  Arrived  at  Omaguas,  his 
escort  suddenly  disclosed  its  true  object  by 
claiming  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Portugal.  Upon  the  unfurling  of  the 
Portuguese  flag,  Padre  Fritz  fled  down 
the  bank  and  pushed  off  in  a canoe,  taking 
refuge  in  the  forests,  until  the  usurpers, 
unable  to  obtain  food  from  the  Indians 
after  such  an  episode,  were  forced  to  re- 
treat. Fritz  at  once  started  to  appeal  for 
aid  from  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  crossed  the 
Andes  by  way  of  Moyobamba,  Chacha- 
poyas,  and  Cajamarca,  and  “surprised” 
the  people  of  Lima  with  his  account  of  the 
thriving  missions.  The  Viceroy,  Conde 
de  la  Monclova,  entertained  him  with 
courtesy,  but  after  some  days  announced, 
“as  the  Montafia  prospers  the  King  no- 
thing, it  is  not  meet  to  waste  his  resources 
in  protecting  it.”  Poor  Fritz, dishearten- 
ed, but  devoted  to  his  chosen  work,  deter- 
mined to  make  this  neglected  region  bet- 
ter known,  to  which  end  he  crossed  the 
Andes  to  Jaen,  and  made  a map  of  the 
Amazon  from  that  point,  and  of  such  other 
parts  of  South  America  as  he  knew  from 
experience  and  from  accounts  which  he 
deemed  trustworthy,  which  map  was  pub- 
lished in  Quito  in  1707,  and  long  re- 
mained the  standard.  Finally  he  re- 
turned to  Mainas,  where  he  lived  and 
labored  until  1730,  when,  at  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty,  he  died  at  Jeberos,  honored 
as  the  faithful  apostle  to  the  Omaguas. 
After  his  death  the  spirit  of  the  old  padres 
seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  a new  era 
began.  The  Franciscans  had  entered  from 
the  south  in  1657,  under  Padre  Manuel 
Biedrna,  but  their  missions  were  destroyed 
by  an  uprising  of  the  Conibos  in  1686. 

In  1745  the  King  of  Spain  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  of  the  missions 
of  Mainas,  and  sent  out  a company  of  Jesu- 
its to  revive  them.  The newarrivals  either 
returned  disheartened  by  a condition  of 
things  which  they  considered  hopeless, 
or,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  got 
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speedily  killed.  Thus  ended  what  is 
known  as  the  third  missionary  epoch  of 
the  Montafia.  The  Portuguese  invaded 
the  country  from  time  to  time,  when 
there  was  nothing  more  heroic  to  be 
thought  of,  and  many  sanguinary  con- 
flicts followed.  Communication  became 
less  and  less  across  the  mountains,  and 
more  frequent  with  Para.  The  priests 
lost  enthusiasm  for  a work  which  the 
world  cared  nothing  about.  They  went 
their  rounds  mechanically  from  village 
to  village  performing  the  sacramental 
offices,  and  receiving  fees  in  salt  fish, 
sarsaparilla,  copal,  and  other  products  of 
the  country.  There  was  beginning  to 
be  a market  for  these  things  in  Para. 
When  the  canoe  was  full,  they  had  only 
to  float  down  the  river  to  convert  this 
raw  material  into  cash.  Priestcraft  de- 
generated into  a sordid  business,  barter- 
ing the  administration  of  sacraments  for 
salt  fish.  In  earlier  days  Padre  Acufia 
refused  to  give  a crucifix  to  a chieftain, 
fearing  lest  supernatural  powers  should 
be  attributed  to  it;  the  later  priests  used 
the  superstition  of  the  natives  for  their 
own  worldly  profit.  The  Indian  always 
took  a vigorous  hold  upon  what  was 
tangible  in  religion — the  symbol  stripped 
of  its  significance.  When  the  Francis- 
can friars  Salcedo  and  San  Jose  tried  in 
1760  to  re-establish  the  missions  founded 
by  Biedrna,  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
1686,  they  found  the  savages  still  imi- 
tating baptism  by  sprinkling  the  heads  of 
new-born  babes  with  lime  juice! 

Peruvian  law  and  the  influence  of 
steamboats  have  co  operated  to  abolish 
the  merchant  priests  of  former  years,  and 
a reaction  is  taking  place.  The  young 
Peruvian,  learning  somewhat  of  philoso- 
phy and  moral  systems,  laughs  at  a re- 
ligion of  the  heart.  An  Omar’s  song  to 
“ wine,  wine,  wine,”  with  a golden  thread 
of  wisdom,  a coruscation  of  a gay  conceit, 
and  a lurking  shadow  of  the  occult,  too 
nearly  fills  the  sum  of  his  soul’s  needs. 
After  a deeper  experience  of  life  he  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  spirituality  which 
lies  at  the  centre  of  being,  but  feels  that 
it  has  lost  vitality  through  the  kind  of 
formal  interpretation  which  he  habitual- 
ly sees.  He  has  not,  however,  arrived  at 
that  plane  where  he  has  courage  to  cast 
off  allegiance  to  the  Church.  Accord- 
ingly he  supplements  the  old  creed  with 
a new  mystery  of  spiritualism.  This 
strange  belief  is  gaining  grou^i|i  each 
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day,  and  its  advocates  point  with  pride 
to  the  United  States  as  the  source  whence 
proceeded  this  new  light  for  needy  souls 
-alas!  point  to  Boston  as  one  of  its  glo- 
rious centres  of  propagation! 

The  Indian  remains  stationary,  ignorant 
of  the  spirituality  of  religion,  failing  to 
appreciate  the  principle  of  sacrifice  of 
self-will  which  it  involves.  Material  sac- 
rifice can  scarcely  enter  into  his  experi- 
ence, for  he  possesses  practically  nothing, 
and  continual  fasting  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  existence;  consequently  it  is 
the  feast  which  appeals  most  to  him,  and 
this  he  converts  into  an  orgy.  The  mer- 
chant priests  were  too  engrossed  in  mak- 
ing a fair  profit  out  of  baptisms  to  attend 
to  spiritual  culture,  and  the  dream  of  the 
Cuxias,  Figueroas,  Fritzes  — to  work  a 
reformation  through  the  children— was 
never  realized.  The  people,  Indians  and 
cholos , reasoned  in  some  measure  also, 
and  began  to  take  their  chances  of  death 
and  hell,  postponing  baptisms  and  mar- 
riages as  long  as  they  chose.  If  it  was  all 
right  to  take  a wife  and  wait  a year  until 
a padre  should  happen  to  come  along  to 
marry  them,  why  not  wait  two  years,  ten 
years?  The  opportunity  for  separations 


by  delaying  the  irrevocable  seal  of  the 
Church  is  thus  left  open,  and  family  re- 
lations, as  a natural  outgrowth  of  this 
license,  are  often  very  unstable  in  the 
Montana. 

Efforts  at  reform  are  now  making 
among  certain  Peruvian  and  English 
Catholics  resident  there,  and  the  old  as- 
cetic spirit  has  been  reinstated  among  the 
fathers  of  the  Ucayali.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  good  they  may  accomplish. 
These  Indians  with  whom  they  must  deal 
are  a peculiar  people.  In  the  most  de- 
graded there  is  still  a gleam  of  some  in- 
telligence, of  a power  which  is  to  him  a 
beacon  - light.  The  eye  has  depth;  the 
mouth  seems  set  to  preserve  an  inner  secret 
of  the  Indian  life,  and  of  the  way  the  uni- 
verse reveals  itself  to  his  consciousness. 
The  Inca  conquering  him  could  make  ail 
Inca  of  him;  the  Spaniard  has  never 
turned  him  into  a Spaniard.  Although 
he  has  abandoned  the  more  atrocious 
practices  of  his  former  barbarism,  in  all 
else  he  continues  to  follow  the  prehistoric 
groove.  He  bears  a Christian  name,  he 
bows  before  the  cross,  but  nature  is  God 
to  him,  as  to  the  pre-Columbian  savage, 
and  he  remains  an  Indian  still. 
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V. 


FROM  the  heights  of  Belgrade  we  had 
seen  the  blue  summits  of  mountains 
far  away  to  the  south,  the  outlying  spurs 
of  the  great  Carpathian  range,  and  hav- 
ing threaded  a tortuous  way  through  the 
great  Hungarian  plain,  we  now  looked 
forward  with  exhilaration  to  the  rugged 
scenery  we  were  soon  to  enjoy,  and  were 
eager  to  welcome  a change  in  the  hori- 
zon. We  saw  on  the  map  no  town  of 
importance  between  the  Servian  frontier 
and  Orsova.at  the  Iron  Gates,  and  since  we 
were  not  unwilling  to  have  a little  quiet 
after  so  many  days  of  excitement  among 
novelties  of  type  and  costume,  we  noticed 
with  satisfaction  as  we  went  along  that 
the  flat  shore  on  the  Hungarian  side  and 
the  low  hills  opposite  offered  us  no  temp- 
tation to  land.  To  be  sure,  we  were  still 
in  some  doubt  as  to  our  probable  recep- 
tion in  a Servian  village,  for  Belgrade 
was  the  only  Servian  place  we  had  visit- 
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ed,  and  we  could  not  judge  from  our  ex- 
perience at  the  capital  what  might  hap- 
pen if  we  went  ashore  in  a remote  town. 
We  had  heard  many  tales  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  travelling  in  the  remote  districts 
of  Servia,  and  had  provided  ourselves 
with  passports  properly  viseed  in  many 
languages.  As  we  had  no  occasion  to 
show  them  in  Belgrade,  we  now  began 
to  have  some  curiosity  about  their  use- 
fulness, and  we  contemplated  going 
ashore  at  a Servian  village  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  test  this  question.  But 
before  we  found  an  attractive  landing- 
place,  we  saw,  far  below  us  in  the  dis- 
tance, about  noon  on  the  day  after  leav- 
ing the  frontier,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
curious  row  of  buildings  on  tlie  low 
Servian  shore,  stretching  out  into  the 
river  like  piers  of  a great  railway  bridge, 
or  a line  of  grain-elevators.  At  first  we 
thought  it  was  mirage,  which  sofrequeut- 
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ly  i i eoe, ! ved  iD  hy  i is  distortion  of  and  T 1 » r* i> t r«*4  great  square  towers 

and  heights,  bul  as . wy  m uykably  fety  sights  of  decay, 

paddled  on  aiMth'isf  the  wind  ^ 'sou/i  savr  cuiihyvifh  the  of  ihe  desgrueHUti  • 

it  . w£§  a #ftx1  <jt . t-hy  \vot4e^  platfffHnS,  HpKahh&sl  yw 

forms.  b,  nv^,  Immvvs  »ri . *>nl y wm-o  We  sambas  the  day  they  wore  bu'iU, 
were  \vuhiou  mde  Or  so  of  Ihe  bovu  that  and  ifere  an  insKUaptioth  or  $ fragment  of 
we  meoxnned  in  wh;U  we had  taken - f er t^v;  ;ra;> built  .into  the.  vvalls,  prove*?  that 
a towlp-tri  the  Uuafl$  toVveri  nod  X\$e  i^ffpor lance  of  the  tt^yn  dafes  us  far 

walls  oH  be  great  niedhi-va-l  f ihulei  of  $p&  U>eV  m theB^hiidi  occupation.  ohm  this 
imoelnn.  rising*  Hi  all  thyjy  <} new : \ t 4nmi-  mMhmbn j$ iy  -mw  <,f  a.  v/m'S  »i  oro ng 

hy  from  Die  very  w#iW«  of  k£ifls  k'Uflttf*  file  river  The  lwT4vks  of 

and  overiewinrie  vvuh  their  ijia^s  of  solid  . Die  Servian  gummo  wlhv h stand  in  the 
masonry  tin*  little  town  Tnopcsuy  nestling.  great  euejosu  ?;».:•  a.frjfie^r  iiio  hid s m cum- 
in Die  Shadow  of  the  grefti  fortiv^yyOf  jtftmoh  :.  with ' d$tv  and 

» -'  >d.  v‘'!,is  .VeoeunVin.  ha*  ..heeome  of  iuyb  wails  of  the  ' inoii;-,-*’;i ! ku  net nr v, 
xgomrifcr ehD  a shiiipfi:^  j^rt  and  4 t^gimenf  of  hthintey 

for y»!unr  and  when  w<»  entered  the  men  hm  sight  of  among  tin--  fancied  busing 
its  uanur  street  wren  blocked  hy  imo-  and  Dir  ihibk  jV/bage  of  thiyHam*  unirh 
d rails  of  laden  o>;  rsn>.,  ail  puUeutiy  wmi-  coyer  a barge  pari  of  Vise  ground  Km  hi 
l * * > f heir  thru  at  the  public  scales, ovinoy  the  One  Id'  line  bf\vr^  we  siu 

ihv  vveigid  ot  t}je  gi;4u:n  U gHHiriOrhs'd  by  heio\v  and  brnoa  u»  ;;  Mv/nm'amn  of  V:U 
the  town  oilircrs  lie  fore  it; 'is  delivered  io  v esl  b.  ••i.it  \ . t\ieudiug  O-oin  {tih  IwiyhU  0 
ihe  1itrhters„  Tl.i mugll  .a.  ipChdey;:Oraf#,. '..Befirt^de  to  the  f\»rfedhmh  range,  f^iui. 

barhaH^  fhK^^  shadowed  ny  xUe  dfetauee  heyimxl  the 

tin,,,  ixiwhulfi  hahdiitv  Ahyt  .ijte  mkvk^i/  a£  expem?*;  ot  tl4'Q,'ipaii‘u1>eJ  'Wlikdi--. 

itotxtesjMm  gfrrmtiiify  wa^ve«pi^uL<-ou>;  jtu io-. great. 'Vmi d wael ib:*\  with 

m Vug  furiress.  The  yreab  wd(U  r*»u;hw.-  hUm^ion*  Ubouis.ivnd.  iDo-  it^.  ^»r.idh'-r  self 
a frittOguliir  spa»*e  of  ay)'es,  a t) ) *>Mg  ' th#, ' ni'fdt tio:ii|i«  : of  Dadev,  paoe^v, 

^ierup;  mg  (tie  whole  of  /)  .luw:  "point  be  and  caibrn-s  v.hmir  and  .sriffugth  Fur  Dii-v 
t\ye*n*  t he  rivet*  Jesuit V&  AVpd; he.  dasii  ffiut 

The  njjrx^f  tie*  triangle M tbr  jenetiou  of  the  jegevo  >u  n ■ on n turns  bn  ilfry 

do-  is  a eitade!  o! >.iTHijgtii,  imh's  ov  suvh'  before  again  vrsumfhg.ns 

ami  still  )rt  vronderfui  aDo»,.  in-  quiet  Ou\v.  ^v-  wimt  away  trorn  '-«o- 

de*4,  the  i\Talis  of  Die  • whole  roiolosure  ineudria  the  eluef  'of  po)><;*.  n;e  ;noo,,y 
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Ur'  jmriv  to  *i:o  us  oh  awi  nn  apparently  in ipassable  chain  of  mouti- 

he,-;\  u »*.  ihnugbi . a Xfc  da:  Ojp)ortuoHA  in  Lu m>, ~-t  h »>  < . « t • * o B>c  I ♦ Ji i ^ us 

:*:•«- whether  00**  |U*X*pocf>  WnUfd  he  iw>|i  Aa  Ssr  (‘iv«vv^,j  the  IMVi.T  l>nftl  . 

nred,  \Ve  oifHed  rhem  Vo  Uu*  Odb.'Kd,  toward  f )*;  r|m.!>  r Of  innisos  nu  il.tr  <*&- 

nvKfcsUy  at  first  bin  Iv:-  WAtiJt]  w*r  even  0).v%<  -edge  W Ivadas,  we  observed  o.m 

look  #v  list*  cm  v elope-.  I J**  bHh  vil  Jn^<\  dwarfed  i o insigMfi- 

Hv  Uh*  hills 

M it$ left ;(,Vf . .ftp > ) ».#y> h ipl  trou  writ*  nUguy  Otr  oj> 

lo<!3ilc^  -ait  tlj^ft  proacb  wr  disii«fgu*$h*4il  n£ar  Hwy  Ifiud- 

• they  are  on  IV  fty\  gbitf  {!&  FtH'fM  of  ,a  .Jmv  gray  <|uite 

;*x?  '.v  - * ‘‘b  b i,  \ . mb’v  / t*i>!ikp.  tttvy  tp’aft  Avfc  Uiui  M^iV. 


.$$  U j i W b'h4  Y d | $ 1 ifr tv]  t *vh  y Vy*:  ii(f  A 

tijiug' -i*>  4o  wiUt  them.  although  We  iu 


T I t fe  |)imy<vri  I a La*  a ?*  AiMnnn  g u 0 boat* 
Add  t)u>  fHWN',sh>u  Of  fc|ie  d^Iaiy  4»f  bunt- 
f vtjh w.  C y of  our  &b  iUjg  Un?  (hr  thd ay  of  the  Em porpr 

Juitiit  id  thv  sirro^U*  of  u AleoKUKf  ami  Fm.rB  Joseph.  A*  y<? , down 

we  left  vpvite  J’rnd v tr?  tiio  ^.ate.  1/>vv‘Ha1  tiir  ?mvn  •>f-v:>r  rve  ad  li\e 

roenf  of  :r»:«>flUi.iT  l'*’Mvnd  t,i  Budu  U^Uo  f?ag^  wr  had.  ami  as  vo*re ;paa>.i7i.t:  in 
\v)to  dec lji.rftd '.that  any  &n is  rmihi  ir.iryt  • • review  xnfii  till  U»e  dignity  vvv  erajjd 
!!»*■ •■>viiol<:»  teiigtij  of  lUr  lhouiht;  w i Mi  no  V- yte. • pcI  hv  (he  fontl 

nid?'^  0?  4 paj^|ipR  than  :^.  Vf^iaui'Ani  ;tn)i  r^pdri  *«• 

-if  :fare,  u jiM-Ii  A-ouUl  saU.>fy-  Uic  •ojffeiaJ.s  amii’ < i ;oo.  ;..iui  tiivd.  a><  H 'Avr*e  jerv^s 
well  as  the  best  jmftjiiotod  w ii  1 1 sign.**.'  our  bit^.s.  W»*  snrrendeyvd  nt  onet?  und. 
tures  inn)  seals  niM-omlii iona)l\  :uui  dYvbauged  raids 

At:  ikv/ia.s.  on  (be  } Uiheaeiao  side  of  v/i.Uj  a .^roup  of  o(hV*ers  v?el<*t>f'aUng  r !»<•*. 

, tbo  Hvuiv  Uie  ^ dl  ruilwa^  Eruprr<o*%  {irrflitbt^  •■•dd : :UbrAjudf4id,edtH'i’k. 

from  Ti'ini'miiv.  ami  (be  poufl-  av  here  tiu*  Wo  found  our  rnp?ivM\  so  little  irk  saute 
(nurist.  .M.suufly.  hrla^  ^ioaU'irr  for  tlie  that  wt*  .\viM»ngI.\  profound  .U-  uutil  w« 
ti  »fi  Uiro.i'^b  (hr  Knsan  lahiir  vouf  ti(e  Avere  uilmnuished  Uv  ibe-  p'OHititfii  *&  the 
iron  halo.  Um Or  j$  •uolnno  on  sliOlfH*  SMi,  o 3 ilie  beov  ons  i but  rye  ijnisi  be  off 
moo • »ni mi'j-Muus' ’ tliiiti  jk  m ihvay  vestau  b vve  vvouivi  re:^.*h  the  enn-anoe  to  (ns 
van b f)tii  lamtsu^v^  fs  very  gntr*d  iiiucf  (AirpotJibrn  g^orgr  befo^  ■•clMi’bv  Ouv 
* l^aaUfui  Ini  Is  0out|>U"0>ly . :'\v^’4i^.  U*  tk*  Iiivore.  rOt^tn  rcaatui  tWh 

\ hr  course  of  ibe  nver  ds  l.be  rrbvrilrr  io«ibibt*n  io  beoin  Urn  fight  vt.ith  'tbr-  m*- 
appi‘f>ario'S  Uuon  from  op  >m*.oot  and  tin*  er  Ut  t b»*b>M  o/d h*d  r;dar's<rrs.  T)ua>c  ob- 
llOr  ruin  of  t}n>  i’nsUe  Ruuh.sio  tlm  Srr-  strurt roi-is  "bad  lirrrV  descrdiod  U*  if*  l>y 
..Vim  1 sub  , serins  t*«  sl.a/id  op  (bo.  shore  of  .friends  'a ho  )i«ul  mad>*  the  jotmiry  ,p  * 
u large  lake" u ni»  a soiHhcrp  iu.U)»dary  of  sieiooer  as  e>:trrme)y  d:imrrnMf«.  and.  as 
gjveit  .mountains:  Fo/m  Uama . tb«*  rives*  we  neured  the  tOnuniains.  a!l  tie  rjcer- 
/ixveej»s  niaje-tieaily  arm,., id  to  fW  eolith,  mm  xxe  talked  with  warued  usod  (be 
past  Ua/o.<vs:  and  mo  r,,u>  -/Mnevvlud  as  it  perils  of  the  •stream  indoAv,  and  ndn^-d 
win4^-  aKfioiig  tld¥  ilrnl  great  fotd-iiill^  of  as  n . V^.-. ■ itHa^nipt  tile 
tbo  UK) natal n rangip  S|uvudtHC  * ‘d  after  of  Um*  eataraeU  wiiboUl  a pihd.  Uot  a- 
a rea<do  dwld  .*‘>'f  l3\e  fsrm- 

\vhieii  in  tiHir  1k*>  i>n  ;f  h Siioiav’t'o  boit/ini  <iel  at  hi  Vbtrlirt  t.ugiivar  m tlie  upp*-T 

n vor.  anti  maul 

• ' -•■•■■■  ’>  ; S'  .-  • ‘ '*  •.  . ’YS  • . Opt  bfUlg:--  . v.SlQlttl^- 

5ei $)&&;  Ux  appHt- 
' lien d si'f^y:  • i:r 

tloiigv r fn 

-are  'v':  '•■$SM^ApUyF;' 

‘ .i4‘|il  ^Oil  ■ 
d O vru  \y  *d  ] -i  b k b fei 

"•  ;Eytof  • 'd>u^yti^xy-;i. 
-.,  foMiuJ'  upj^jkis ; diip’ 
;• . WW.  • . '^v.  -:  / - > tbe  gu-0 d>t>at<>v Ho: 

, V., ;,'  .;v'.: ’ .''•' ' /.• . d ; . il^bkA'’ 

jtxMA.  the  inpr  ^ 


*,trr-  ti4.- 1 * . 
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Knl  uy } i&t  Uf  attempt  tilt?,  ill  cm r 

,bf r$T A t j>)ai ^ tr»  show 
us  Hit?  d&bgermh,  p cu  n ts  o n tli e i i -e  1 m H-s ; 
bjf  coio“*e  Hit*  tnoH?  w«i  heard  of  these 
J errors  h>  navigation  the  more  eager  we 
became  to  look  Yiptm  .them  mirsel ve,st 
1’iie  la*jV  worcls  cmr  navaf  advw.rs  auki  to 
us.  as  mt**  , kigprettif £ *::'  y/'.-'/9  '/;v_ 

jffitfKffcMk- *i&'iig/  st*,ie  An 

ta.ke  u piijt>L  Ih’eiikiHUi. 

I hr  Iasi  *\(>u ruboa t LiU il i pg 

Fmjru  the  broad  r&aoh 
just  below  Batins  thesvholo  ^ 
homoti  to  the  south  and 
&i$t  tcf  •f%.;^.^lhT;'v- 

vva i l Of  r oekv  bid^ii ts,  and 
h?  without  A br^atc  visibly 
xo  the  F i>p  about. 

1 h*ci>t^  hulrw  : il  t&  fiver 
winds  .gently  w:ro£y  a 
pleasant  valley,  divides 
Arouud  a largeAsJautJfAud 
tk>wwweops  straight  down 
toward  tif<  bilge  buvrirh  which  extends 
to  right  aiid  l£f  tea*  far  arS  t}ie  eyey&H 
:;«jfefx  v Ak  we  fiaddlal  ivloug  lit  T1**01 
•Orient  past  the  Her  vim  town  of  (ire 
anil  cairn*  nearer  and  neater  ty  thby 
masT.  of  rugged  peaks  which  cut  sharply  . 
’gainst  Lite  sky;  vve  gw  w more  ancT  mo^  \ 
inipatiiuii  to  discover  the  course  of  tkw 
inter th.w%i£h  l W,t&ai&  and  u^eoti^joii^  % 
ly  inemised  11  iV  w*  p id  i t y a ad  the  Imho  of 
Our  ftiH^kC  iiyi ^ t|  "vv its.  ?ip^i  ^ lr> u if  pad 
' $hd  ?fei  1 y v as  \y  c vr  *re  pa**- 
u$g  Uir  end  xif  the  large  island,  the  land 

vfscaph  /ifienytL  do  pjxaiwapd  h'fcw  the 

^ I iJfti  iy^ : o iy  a a nd  thy  ri  V.cUy  : 

•Wtfppiiig-*  :*gHsr/  34  ; isolated  rook  m 

TiiuLHM^Uh  >Y®9t  setm  to  ‘pjpiigh  with'  a<?- 
eeh*  rated  speed  direct] y into  a m*mm 
ecl*IT  nenvee»i  immense  lirnestune'  <-iiH*y 
uin’cl  h>  • ua  the  dcqitta  of  the 

; e^irgy. . O udtdl ng  i he  en irtuic*?  to  this  Av 
iVkyilio  p±\H  rif  Afe  castle  of  f3*d  nbay  on 
*$i*i  Serviao  Slhhei  pites  its  .IrVtyers  iiigh 
«>n  a spur  which  jnU  :vot  behny  ov^r  t)»c 
nvi;r,  ail d ^i*;iiie>  a plr-n^:it«t  iifiir  yreco 
/ocadow  1 ».y  the  water  ^hle.  A fOtoj-  the. 
liungartijh  bank  (.t tf <if. 

' c'fojut  3m‘ii^ivi,  kading  truiu  the  i.ovvn 
of  ATouiov*  just  atn.ve-'.iuy  tVr?h>vd»  at  the 
. ;fh»nmaoi^n.  'frontier,  shows  the  straight 
(il ^e  of  its  rutii ngs  wd  enibankuiertts  but 
a few  'Mif'  Tlie  smotdb 

pCT‘^ndiclila),  fl  Ilfs,  are  perforated  by 
^UfiK^rmis  hue  of;  which  tradf 

tk*h  lias  tnarked  the  place  whence 


'issue  the  swarms  Of  vieioit^  flies  wl.jcb 
persecute  the  eOJUc  in  Die  sitinmev- 
time 

Tlnygr^etV  Uiexwhnv  Under  Gal tiba<;  ilr- 
vited  es  in  a phaisnin  Ciurny  for  flight 
was  fist  rondifg  oii  as  .we  tudsbed  our 
t*ketrTii^g:v  ^ u lid- , ; we;  }*>  tige  loath  To  leaTc 


u 


rv  A;  1^'v  :. 


no  nunAij 

ybrn^d,'^;  spot.  But  one 
of  ‘Mcr  party.  Ufvah]^  to  rosCi  t1\e  onpu Lso 
to  penMrate  tVn?  gatheritig  gloom  uf  the 
•hdoe.  had  drifte/j  on  mid  was  jn^t  to 
sjohi  The  whole  sky  yr*n*  tTirge^  with 
On  kC)]rpcry  rad  of  sunset  when  wo 
vrU>  ti,*  overtake  him.  Ti?e  river  whirled 
ami  rushed  and  w,^sfied  with  our  pad- 
dles as  w»  floated  on  rhfo  the  lUvpenn;^ 
Ayr  {tight.  Nyw  iquli  then  a grea(bv>itH<g 

\ttti  d^r  • A#Ufyv^p;Jc(^ k w ou J d ib  rp w o 1 1 1 

of.  our  epursb;  mvet ^^iake; (lie  light  canoes 
bound'  along,  with  an  uinvuniimr  and 
di^AiJrhingy  Ofi  anfT.  <>ii  we  went, 

nobble  longer  to  seen  map,. and  wiO»  ?nv 
pj 0 1 • >'  1 » * ' i o b e t n i n i i 1 g w here  am  i \ v i » e n 

we  slnHilfl  coiue  upoji  the:  dJ^g^ronFfap- 
ids  utint  whirl  pools  tbftt  lay  sfirnewliore 
ill  our  path.  Frequent  camp  H res  ^pavv 
kleil  at  the  Waters  ••ffoof-.iOig itf 

ufiotlmr  we  paddled.  Witkiiig  the  eobfies 
Vl  dh  dm  shrill  note#  of  onr  whistles,  on 
Ml  at  Ins b jusi  as  we  l.ad  rnuchnh*tl  pjJ 
yna>  up  the  wairb.  errndu '•tii.HV  We  bad 
passed,  oiu*  etimpniiiroi  in  do  ».b rkue:v>, 
we  heard  hes  \v eiooVnc;  haiL  zimi  \vprp 
bi/oti  iu  ramp.  • r ; A ; ': . \ ; 

The  plaintive  song  of  a gj r'y 

fyfSnifiag  from  3^'.  I ked 

tilrongh  the  ru:sllitig  maize-  held  beidrui 
our  Amjtip,  bisjLiigltt  u.s  to  our  loitg  bw. 
fore  iV:W  bad  ijbepi  uiif  the  effect  $ of  obV 
si>iy  mile*:  n/Hj.lle  of  the  day  be  fore.; 
and.  ,eagc.r  to  be  uf  the  rapids,,  we  ate  a 
i uts L y i » r- pak (Wt  and  were  otf  <lOwn  tl>e 
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reach, very  like  the  Hudson  in  scenery,  to 
the  little  coaling-station  of  Drenkova. 
We  trimmed  our  canoes  with  unusual 
care,  tested  our  paddles,  stowed  away  all 
loose  articles,  and  put  everything  in  fight- 
ing trim.  Although  we  did  not  propose 
to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  following 
a pilot  through  the  rapids,  we  thought  it 
best  to  take  all  reasonable  means  to  find 
the  best  channel,  and  we  therefore  land- 
ed at  Drenkova  and  consulted  the  agent 
of  the  steamship  company  there.  He 
could  give  us  but  very  few  directions 
which  were  of  any  use,  but  offered  us  a 
pilot,  and  advised  us  strongly  not  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  alone.  But  the  sight  of 
puffing  steamers  slowly  dragging  loaded 
barges  up  the  stream  was  to  our  minds 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  nature  of  the 
obstructions,  and,  a little  impatient  at 
the  delay,  we  pushed  off,  followed  by 
repeated  cautions  and  confused  direc- 
tions. 

Just  below  Drenkova  the  Danube  bends 
to  the  south,  and  makes  its  first  angry 
dash  over  the  ledges  of  rock  that  stretch 
between  the  sheer  cliffs  on  the  Servian 
side  and  the  rocky,  wooded  heights  oppo- 
site. The  river  was  about  the  average 
height  on  the  day  we  went  down,  and  no 
rocks  showed  above  the  surface.  A strong 
head- wind  so  disturbed  the  water  that  we 
were  unable  to  judge  of  the  run  of  the 
currents,  nor  exactly  tell  where  the  rap- 
ids really  were  until  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  them.  To  add  to  our  difficulties,  sev- 
eral steamers  were  towing  up  stream,  and 
the  wash  from  their  paddles,  necessary  to 
be  avoided  at  all  times,  increased  the  tur- 
moil of  the  rushing  waters.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  then,  but  to  take  our  own 
course  far  enough  away  to  avoid  the 
steamer  wash,  if  possible,  and  still  near 
enough  the  main  channel  to  escape  the 
whirlpools,  which  we  had  been  told  were 
the  greatest  dangers  of  the  passage.  Be- 
tween this  Scylla  and  Chary bd is  the  way 
was  not  easy,  but  we  paddled  steadily 
forward,  breasting  the  waves,  throwing 
spray  mast -high,  and  plunging  along 
with  great  speed.  Suddenly  between 
two  of  the  canoes  a great  vortex  ap- 
peared, and  with  giddy  revolving  motion 
seemed  to  rush  on  viciously  in  chase  of 
the  foremost  boat.  Never  were  paddles 
used  with  greater  vigor  or  better  skill, 
and  the  dainty  crafts  swept  gracefully 
around  on  the  outer  ring  of  the  whirl- 
pool, just  out  of  reach  of  the  resistless 


clutch  of  the  swirl,  until  the  yawning 
vortex  gradually  closed  up  again  and  its 
force  was  idly  spent.  The  Danube  had 
given  us  a notion  of  what  it  might  do  if 
trifled  with. 

A second  rapid  followed  the  first,  not 
far  below  it,  at  the  end  of  a broad  reach 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  al- 
though we  were  not  conscious  of  any 
great  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  current, 
we  heard  in  a few  moments  the  roar  of 
the  Greben  rapids,  the  longest  and  most 
difficult  of  navigation  above  those  at  the 
Iron  Gates.  As  we  came  near  we  saw  a 
line  of  white  water  reaching  across  from 
shore  to  shore,  apparently  without  a break. 
We  were  speedily  approaching  this  rank 
of  tossing  waves,  where  jets  of  glittering 
spray  flew  high  in  the  air,  when  we  for- 
tunately saw  a steamer  passing  up  near 
the  Servian  shore,  and  paddled  rapidly 
across  to  find  the  channel,  where  we 
would  be  less  likely  to  meet  the  only  en- 
emy we  feared— the  whirlpools.  Before 
we  had  time  to  deliberate  on  the  best  pas- 
sage among  the  rocks  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumbling,  dashing  waters, ami 
almost  before  we  caught  our  breath  again 
we  were  in  a comparatively  still  pool  un- 
der the  immense  crag  of  Greben,  which, 
pushing  far  out  into  the  stream  and  nar- 
rowing the  channel,  causes  the  current  to 
flow  with  great  swiftness  over  the  jagged 
ledges  of  rock  that  dam  the  river  at  this 
point.  In  our  exhilarating  dashes  through 
the  waves  we  had  not  shipped  a spoonful 
of  water,  although  our  decks  had  been 
constantly  awash,  even  to  the  very  top  of 
the  coamings.  As  we  neared  the  last 
pitch  of  the  river  at  this  point  we  had 
acquired  such  confidence  in  our  canoes 
that  we  dashed  boldly  into  the  roughest 
of  the  leaping  waves,  fired  with  enthusi- 
asm for  the  unaccustomed  sport,  and  filled 
with  the  excitement  of  our  adventure. 
The  canoes  fairly  leaped  from  crest  to 
crest  of  the  billows,  and  we  could  not  see 
each  other  for  the  screen  of  dashing 
spray.  A moment  or  two  of  active  dodg- 
ing and  very  hard  paddling  and  we  came 
out  breathless  at  the  landing  of  a tempo- 
rary station  where  the  international  corps 
of  engineers  are  quartered  while  the 
great  work  of  improving  the  navigation 
is  in  progi*ess. 

The  rocky  shoulder  of  Greben  is  all 
scarred  and  torn  by  the  cuttings  which 
are  gradually  eating  off  its  rugged  and 
dangerous  spur.  Further  down  stream  a 
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breakwater  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  cheery  engineers,  who  had  watched 
intended  to  divert  the  current,  from  a our  descent  of  the  r;i puls  with  great  inter- 
sll&tlow;  and  at  some  distance  below,  the  est,  welcomed  us  when  We  lauded  with 
great  black  masses  of  drillingtmiehiues,  offers  of  substantial  hospitality,  and  over 


THE  KASAN  DEFILE 


all  chains  and  iron  posts  and  funnels, 
are  seen  anchored  in  mid  stream,  where 
they  are  constantly  at  work  blasting  out 
a gTeat.  ledge  of  rock  which  causes  the 
rapids  of  tlm  Jur 


Vor.  LX 


a good  dinner  we  discussed  the  one  topic 
which  had  for  us  a common  interest— t lie 
moods  and  caprices  of  the  great  river. 
When  we  left  them,  at  two  o'clock,  we 
had  still  a paddle  of  some  twenty  five 
"l1!1  i a r Dn^jralfrcm 
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miles  before  we  should  reach  Orsova, 
where  we  proposed  to  pass  the  night,  not 
thinking  it  would  be  possible  to  camp  in 
the  gorge.  There  would  be  no  shelter 
from  the  violent  up-stream  wind  until  we 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  so  there 
was  need  of  haste.  Below  Greben  the 
river  sweeps  around  in  a great  curve 
from  the  south  to  the  northeast,  a mile 
or  more  in  width,  then  suddenly  narrows, 
and  takes  a remarkably  straight  course 
through  a deep  cleft  in  the  mountains, 
until  it  bends  sharply  towards  the  south 
again  at  the  Iron  Gates.  The  gorge 
through  which  it  passes  is  called  the 
Kasan  Defile,  and  is  far  and  away  the 
most  impressive  and  wonderful  feature 
of  the  scenery  along  the  whole  river. 
Sheer  limestone  precipices  many  hundred 
feet  in  height  rise  up  in  grand  simple 
masses  on  either  side,  and  as  we  approach- 
ed the  gorge  it  looked  as  if  some  great  con- 
vulsion of  nature  had  wrenched  the  solid 
rocks  asunder,  leaving  the  deep  and  nar- 
row chasm  for  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Before  Count  Szechenyi  built  his  road 
along  the  Hungarian  bank,  in  1840,  there 
had  been  no  practicable  pathway  through 
the  defile  since  the  great  road  built  by 
Trajan  for  his  soldiers  and  his  army  trains 
during  his  Dacian  campaign.  At  the  en- 
trance, where  the  river  is  constricted  to  a 
width  of  only  180  yards,  the  straight  cut- 
ting of  the  modern  highway  and  the  great 
score  in  the  cliffs  left  by  Trajan's  road 
are  both  prominent  features  in  the  land- 
scape. Here  the  river  rushes  violently 
past  a high  rock  in  mid-stream,  which 
causes  a dangerous  whirlpool  just  below, 
then  plunges  into  the  narrow  cleft  with 
a volume  of  water  200  feet  or  more  in 
depth,  and  swirls  and  boils  and  throbs 
with  great  pulsations  all  along  its  swell- 
ing flood.  Narrower  and  narrower  be- 
comes the  gorge,  higher  and  higher  the 
cliffs,  and  strange  currents  and  ominous 
whirls  break  the  surface  of  the  dark  tor- 
rent. In  the  depths  of  the  chasm  there 
is  almost  twilight  gloom,  and  in  the  im- 
pressive quiet  the  murmur  of  the  impa- 
tient river  sounds  dull  and  low,  like  the 
breakers  on  a far-off  sea  shore.  Still  closer 
and  closer  crowd  the  giant  cliffs,  until  they 
almost  touch.  At  last  they  force  the 


spreads  out  into  a pleasant  reach,  with 
high  wooded  hills  enclosing  on  the  north 
a fertile  valley  with  ripening  corn-fields, 
and  piling  high  on  the  south  their  rugged 
summits  almost  perpendicularly  over  the 
water  s edge.  Here  the  Roman  road  is 
almost  practicable  in  parts,  and  under  a 
great  towering  precipice,  where  a project- 
ing rock  pushes  out  boldly  into  the  deep 
channel,  the  great  general  caused,  in  the 
year  103,  a tablet  to  be  carved  in  the  solid 
rock, on  which  may  still  be  read  the  words, 
Imp.  Caesar  Divi  Nervae  F.  Nerva  Tra- 
ianvs  Avg.  Germ.  Pont.  Maximus  * * * *, 
commemorating  his  victory  over  Nature 
as  well  as  over  man.  Nature  lias  not  for- 
given Trajan  the  desecration  of  this,  one 
of  her  sublimest  works,  and  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries  she  has  gradually  eaten  away 
the  hard  rock  tablet,  threatening  it  with 
utter  destruction,  in  spite  of  the  project- 
ing stone  above  it,  until  solid  masonry 
supports  have  been  erected  to  hold  the 
shattered  inscription  in  its  place.  As  we 
were  sketching  the  spot,  with  its  interest- 
ing traces  of  the  Roman  road,  showing 
where  the  posts  were  Listened  to  the  rock 
to  support  the  platforms  necessary  to 
widen  the  path,  two  natives  came  pad- 
dling up  under  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  a 
dugout  canoe,  and  moored  their  boat  at 
the  corner,  where,  on  the  old  Roman 
road-bed,  they  had  a little  fishing-camp. 
Canoe,  implements,  dress,  were  the  same 
as  in  the  days  when  their  remote  ances- 
tors piloted  Trajan's  galleys  through  the 
dangerous  eddies  of  the  defile.  Dacia 
Felix  is  now  only  a name,  and  a shatter- 
ed tablet  and  crumbling  traces  of  the  first 
great  highway  along  the  Danube  alone 
remain  to  remind  us  of  the  great  general's 
conquests  of  this  remote  region,  and  to 
suggest  something  of  the  civilization  he 
founded  there.  But  the  peasant  is  still 
unchanged  in  type  and  costume,  speaks 
a language  closely  allied  to  the  old  Roman 
dialect,  tills  the  ground  and  catches  fish 
with  the  same  rude  implements  that  Tra- 
jan found  in  the  hands  of  the  happy  bar- 
barians of  Dacia  Felix. 

It  was  long  after  dark  before  we  steered 
our  canoes  by  the  twinkling  lights  of  Or- 
sova to  the  steamboat  landing  there.  The 
tinkle  of  gypsy  music  in  the  garden  res- 


mighty  river  into  the  narrow  compass  of 
120  yards;  and  then,  as  if  fatigued  with 
the  effort  of  strangling  the  resistless  flood, 
withdraw  again,  and  little  bv  little  the 


urrent  gains  its  familiar  breadth,  and 


current  gains  its  lai 
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taurant  by  the  river-bank  echoed  across 
the  silently  flowing  stream,  now  silvered 
by  the  moon,  which  tardily  rose  above 
the  great  mountains.  We  heard  again 
the  soft  accents  of  the  Magyar  tongue 
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low  position  to  judge  of 
the  best  channel  in  the 
Siirgillg1  waves,  we  kept 
us  straight  a course  as 
the  angry  and  baffling 
currents  would  permit, 
V., . bud  came  out  safely 

into  the  comparatively 
smooth  waters  below, 
where  we*  had  a moment 
to  took  at  the  landscape 
from  mid  stream,  and  to 
vote  it  tame  and  unin- 
teresting a fter  tie-  •jrami 
•.>  scenery  of  the  Kasan  De* 
file.  For  a mile  or  t wo 
further  on  wc  found  we 
must  steer  with  rare,  for 
vicious  swirls  wou  Id  sud 
deni  v appear  and  almost 
snatch  the  paddles  from 
our  hands.  Great  stur- 
geon weirs  near  the  Ser- 
vian  shore  marked  the 
6n4  of  the  violent  cur- 
rents,  and  after  passing 
these  we  floated  tran- 
fgK,..  quilly  away  down  a 

reach  dotted  all  over 
with  gourds,  marking 
the  nets  and  sturgeon 
lines,  which  here  are  set 
on  every  side.  A plea- 
sant open  country  was 
now  before  us,  with  hot 
yellow  liills  and  a town 
on  either  hand  — Kla- 
dovo,  with  brick  fortress 
and  modern  earthworks, 
on  the  Servian  shore, 
and  Turn  Sever  in,  high 
up  on  a bluff  across  liie 
river  just  below.  As  we  had  not  yet 
landed  in  Roumahia  we  decided  to  coast 
along  the  left  bank  and  see  if  the  landing- 
place  was  more  interesting  than  the  long 
straggling  modern  town,  which  looked  so 
commonplace  and  unattractive.  As  we 
drifted  down  close  to  the  groups  of  quaint 
craft,  studying  these  novel  vessels,  the 
first  we  had  seen  with  masts  and  sails, 
we  noticed,  on  the  river- bank  below,  the 
ruined  pier  of  Trajan's  bridge,  a rid  thought 
we  Would  land  there  and  make  a sketch 
of  it.  As  wo  passed  the  town  we  saw  a 
soldier  in  a white  linen  uniform  trying 
his  best  to  keep  pace  with  us:  but  as  he 
made  no  sign,  we  did  not  dream  he  had 
any  other  motives  than  those  of  euriositv. 


HOI  MAM. \N  PICKET  Ut  AKU 


the  rOCTHOHHUA  HEB  JOPK-GAST- 
HA  US  NEWY  JOKK  quite  the  same 
as  at  the  corner  groceries  of  the  One-hun- 
dred and  -something  Street  above  the  Har- 
lem River,  and  only  left  the  spot  during 
the  hour  of  rest  to  watch  the  futile  rage 
of  a flock  of  Servian  and  Roumanian 
geese  at  a sleepy  Hungarian  eagle  chained 
to  a perch — an  active  symbol  of  n possible 
political  situation  which  appealed  strong- 
ly to  the  ready  Italian  wit. 

We  laid  our  usual  enemy,  a violent 
head-wind,  on  the  day  we  trusted  our  fleet 
to  the  mercies  of  tire  Pregrada  rapids  at 
the  Iron  Gates,  ami  we  had  a busy  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  escaping  the  whirlpools  and 
avoiding  the  cross-seas.  Unable  from  our 
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J.ufct  above*  the  mins  a 
party  of  ;Kmlfc;rs  vntihhlh-  . ^ > : 

i ug\  a .sfeif^tmd  stbod  gu&#d 
hi  front  of  a aohtry  dm*;/  , ; . 

and '-  4 fow  rfflia  ' .y.-XX 

down  mthf  were  vmiijiii  ; 
horses,  ajid  women  ^W*  . ^V. 

he^dag  . on:  U»/-  t 

n^k*.  WY  ‘ larond  >mr  i ^ 4 

. ;fckiW  ike,  'Wpjfe ' <*tY*V  * .’  ,;  '"AM 

J Upy.  inubfHl  wiieU  -.  >,.?;0> 

ftbarp  iuii  f froth  (h& :«ebi^;V*  ;•':•■ 

• ^d;:.&a^ed  us.  to  i < w*k  X:'5yXK.-.  o’- 

. toHirpti o.d h ' v V. V'Y! -;:-  b ’ ' .’  .*  ‘ 

kki>  iu  ’ , '>>:/’  ’’.. 

I iiaAv" . : Bb  t wfc,  ikying  ltd  V • . ■•.  ';  :y  . 

: Y-  /-, 

and • bavin^  h«i  more  suj- 

M*r  tlnuf  .f|)e  / ' ,’•'  * y T r' .'  \ *’  * » " ■'  • ' - .. 

an;  hi  }i*i»,*SMlr  of  art;  Uim.;o  rm^ui  why  Anjterl  with  two  expensive  and  hit  be  if*/ 
w^hooid  not  go  Wkftro  th$  hatiyefe  use?|*m  pas>|»or;t$/we  (ol l my^the <rorppjral 

wore  at  work,  and  juoottnued  to  paddle  a lonu  disianoe.  into  the  town  lo  (he  head* 


UKM trtjht.*]*: lifiE.  Ti UiN  •*0&VfcRfjr 


attr.npt  at  humor  . * h>U  mu  shaVf  hoy  a nee  his  men  had  raused  .us  kVj.cn 

-..  . v’- ... . . u:  : ..  nt  ..v.  i • '»•  • v.  or  -Yi.j.  •'••  a..^  ••  >v.-/  ..’  L-^z^. 


he^iriir  ft.iohe tf 
'•  imfy-  haif'ijfi  enrjtebt 
air  it  fnore  ;4$S|  ted  a> 
•.divide:  a ua(?{  fj^>rn  luV 


Had  ^uarifed  r> 


a few  up 

X -f  ’'b  1 1 


e&  it  fo  n-.  oml  pushed  it  into  hn  /die.  hovinir  n^‘*  ie«‘d  lii^sburn  of  th(e yierirefi^ 

. J t.ist  n.t  th'i^  nrunent  tin*  soldier  whom  we  vemarked.  wiTh  soriiv  fer 


in>y;  shmdi^g  xm 
Hhambf  tte  vipi 

: kat!- ft irig'- 'din rig '•  .t fi^w ;^.UV>i*e  vAimt  ^cioiis  liuvnoi'.  ’ If  tire  sentind  had  (h-bd 
\iu  hreutbies^,  ami  took  vmiiinand  nr  t)»e  at  yon  I ^.uppo.-'t*  you'd  hair-  paen  him 
ndiiv.H)’  n?re«  . promptly  fjrdvrijTtr  tiie  sen-  trocar’s !’ 

! •:•/.  uy  cover  u>.  with  ins  n He.  wink  the  Floating  do wii  u irrv.n\  !<>op  of  tire  r»\  er  . 
r»<t soiriior<  mi^ hi  sei/.e  our  vshiows.  in  a dry  and  yellow  iandseape,  w>*  v^rov-: 
\Vn  hoidnth  fn*r  u hnv  uiuiiirms.  u/xt  .mt  >*m! . rrom  tin;  e.yo)‘conr  u?.  of  one  tiiNi  ud- 
.d  lvadii.  and  thru  tliiuk'm^  the  (nrru  yrutnre  wa.h  die  miliuny.  aij.tf,  a,s  wo  went' 
h^d  far  euoitgiA;  wind  mhiire'  ;kfi‘d •;•  • MWpbed  . liie.  iyha.ttiy ^r vi^f u s 

^tin^.mh'M’yd.  <>nVjj.eI  ve»  .fiV« t) ik ' en rjiordh.. iisb •;  Ij u: : 

rfhui  women,  hi  • tijur- . • ^*«:M;x|-vt^-.  of 
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white  . linen  rliHii'st  ami  lonu;  ’YnohViv  Midlers  xv*-  ?avt  at  the  link-  tuits-  which 
fringe  hauling  hehiml  front,  the  >lr»*wl  on  if.-  bank  uf  lYtajueht • i liter- 

which  Unnk  w,  bnliinnl'v  e$pi^  apron  vai>  \v»»re  Tm  iinrinu’ij*  in  appearance  as 
to  the • Waoi,  hr** win^  wafer  in  eia-vsto  ih>*  ami  could  only.  I^  rcc«‘^iir^ 

shaped  .spinning  from  the  bYkoV  us  imlitery  hy  tin*  a(!r»MtLnoiu‘nis  Ui^r 

as  they  walked.  Now  hi  id  then  groups  of  earned  Aluuir  one.  placid  reach  wo  cam  c 
(non  ,v>  tvM-mhiiuy;  the  old  Tknia iiv.  uiU»  . upon  a -j fv:o  herb  nf  do g on i Cannes,  each 

juniy  ahrl  t fthfotfr*., sa liualmg  dawn.  tvifh 
he  if  ami  >:hiv,‘|fskin  cap;  tliiit  (Iwv  almost.  t h,*  m ; < r»mi . thvi^^ioc  ojonisV  nets  <1*5  they 
looked  hkc  mas<j  ncvada  ^wandered  wfftt  Bam  hog  hrh.v*  1 lor  lit  tic  village, 

iiiH  avklysh:fj.ro«v  *fHH*  rif  .hriiliAH.f  *yha$fc-'  wT*ytk4 . votifK  flat  • f ciua 

yeJJovv  Even  the  tin lOtnr  Viiiok  H.itmr*.*.  ihvv  drew  ill  their 
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tow*H  then*  bwu-  i\u  against  ihu  a)iv>*  *vuh  uKtsants . mos.Uy  in  vshUe  hu- 
■*yt rfek'H >;> 1 ) at tun m $’■  a j l vvrjTi  en  pirnieiils.  v>  hb  hvUIuiM 

V»;r«>r  ‘h-rffoiUlowh  avv.iu  um  ho-  thv  aa H amt  r.iMilt  < -einrcd  apron-,  vm  /.h<y 
f.UV  AiUco*  t.br  with  IiWLSC-S  to  SVOfJU'U.  Both  sCM^ \S>>IV  Vd';y  yinhiSy 

on  i-U*  ) h-umao  hui-shtn'C-  wm*  tin.-  huts  of  sandals  and  Hv;< v y aoiUb/n  v.r  b ;r 

IhU  -v*UFU' -,-**n.-ii every  (mini  nTu]>fiir»^s.  hound  to  tin ■•■  ankiV.  by  tU»,ii;'>< 

•Uiii.l  ^‘.cuaird.  feV^ry.^iHV'iblfv  hoului^*j*i:».rc.  Wink-  s\ e uj.t('  at.  *-*trA|or- 

VvV  r, ah/- i Uir  fart  but  -j‘*w!y,  aivd  owl  y hhiavv  ar«  « v b y t%>  Vi'liL-.  v,v  Im.-ovi 
af h'V  inim-  rapera  no’  ihul  WT  c/imv  m:-*v  t bo  bral  “i  § Urtorr  o»i..muy  itV arrr  at. tel 
tfndpil  tiif*  $£  up  I it  ary  wujH4t‘V(s.oii.  tijfe^rOy  and,  M>on  | mi  Shu  <nn>p.niv  >,i 

front  yjiit'h  wv  \Vf|»v  Du;  lu  n:v:;qiV  tfiiitlj  jjjfc  boost  ha-biolr  mm  rha t ‘-vor  rui*- 

{03*^Hk  *>\>t  ijiW  tih>  Uitf&k  ricHfl  'U  ritfe  j life up  at,  quick 

At  v?K«m  uf  Ihi*  day  ftifTnjtfiug  qn.r  in-  pen^kmjj  vvtioolm#  uit*>  H **amw  Iftiily 

tjo.!ur(  ioiy  ;t>>  *.)|C  yy>»r.*-*iti  -a  kriyufi^  Ip  iniiiqk-ii  utoHLr "ju  a vnmd  of  dim?  unddb*- 

fronts*)'  b»  \n  c heard  the.  sound  *p|J*Arw]  ovwr  the  brn%v  ,>*'  Un*  Jif  11.  Au- 

of  rilh  Urinv  A*n«l  Oio  ht-aun^  of  >h  urns  ut  rttiUM-.  zinc)  U)l>u  &<t  wilier  company,  eueii 
the  la:  1 1 vdlu^  \>  f H^za  FiiUulku,  ro*J  more  sHva^eTooking*  lliitr  Avyrife 

oil  (a  .tuitii.it*.  Ahc^ifoMhd  thr  j>lu<  t Uit.hr,  ihroooh  tio-  saoic  iViajtu  *.\  vres, , -j  tid  the 
hv^lc-c  »*,.» u‘H»c . Sci»n\s  of  tllHi  atid  r/iuhr  pO[Ui.laii.oq  folhtAy^l  ih<  *<>.  . vr  . 
xyOtMeo.  \vcr»-  lilluijr  n>'ur«h  ri»  lie* * yU'H»,  asttoil^  t.h^  -rest  Wlteh.  \rc.caw.ic  -,mt  u.u 
hm\  hitrr yitijLr  n%45"  ? ijfy  i * i I H M* Ip  ^ rtl - 1. * 

of  . the  tt.^vu  tic  hty^lfi!  jor  .t!K<  -j.o ><  Imrbariv  »;iU*:un juuviji  iutajrm- 

tet  of  ».v  • M : * * * i j ai'iU  a ^rcal>;tv^wl  ahi<\  The  :«fM'1  hUtU;<n  cov- 

yhibhve  carryjin^  baskets  ofhKyhl  yrod  wi«  !»  ielvchevv.  ov  yirat  huts  made  of 
rinyi  cawkcfi  UM3&  r*ttil  : Jf ii* JJ :/ i iritii; :••  i *;v ;>%; .;f>.t>r t of 

■ 1 Ur  ja.?  daM  v >ir>^-l*.  noad^muie<  0»i'ivmiai>  trvt*l  :q »;»:*?■  of 
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iwtmlydive  Or  thirty  aer^s.  Tn  Urn  shad  onjow  nothing  since  smmsfh  and  had  pad* 
mvs  of  the-..-  rude  shelters  \x*?rv  seated  tiled  twenty  'miles  or  more.  . tb*.uVlY>*'*\  alter 
’’hundred*  of  men  enting  them  wd  day  . • mOv-brA  chDosfly  wav  sulistjed,  we  thought 
n»e;iK  vcliioh  was  fertmgbt  Ip  tliwr  by:  tjier  wv  Would; j*eBer  return  to  tiifwyi)  lage  fV>r 
wornmi  and  children.  whm  after  A In*  men  hmchvpw  aibl  c<dne  back  fo  see  tire  af- 
were  sirred.  sqn;»Hed\tvn:  Hie  *lry  iiirf  u mrn'M.m  rtrdi.  but  the  Uioimmt  yd#  be- 
little tiUlfrfiph  u-.Vri.r  .ti'M<l.  alv Unm am  n wan  in  m.-w  away.  Ute  suspicions  $|  ihe 
frugal  dinner  Across  tie-  great  pitradn-  whole  t-ump.  were  imwseib  rtTitf  fi*orii  nii 
ground  \vef*e  two  long  bmps  of  >i ra *.v  in  sides  earne  a chorus  of  slumis  nml  eries 
para ! IH  Idles.  \N  loch  were  rwidenlly  the  ?ji  wind  seemed  in  us  very  v it  dent'  ;and 
hedvdf ihtf  men  nt  night*  We  ruiders'totuL  angry  longs.  In  another  instant  %b 
of  course,  (imt  wo  \wwn  in  the  animal  Mere  Hie  rentir  ef  ail  Uxcifed  throng  .of 
croup  of  the  Servian  milriia.  and  were  not  feivr  h»pUb»*if  rascals,  ail  armed  with 
surprised  that,  our  appearance  caused  M.»me  knives,  and  sevyi-H  of  them  with  rilled 

little  -iihrl' '•e,uiiiD^t v%  ^ Wft  wew  and  bayonets.  E^)ilatiaum>H  were  imtv 

the  only  ones  in  European  dress  anywhere  futile,  and.  itnlml  quite  icopovsible.  tor 
in  sight  Besides,  our  costume  would  our  small  stuck  of  Servian  words  was 
doubtless  have  excited  roiemenf  any-  noon  evhsmwd.  and  after  nnikine  sevrr&i 
Where,  far  Danube  mud  had  so  change#  attempts  to push  past  He*  men  who  block* 
ds  tone  and  hard  usage  hud  so  distorted  (Hi  nor. path.  iy&  Utuilly  y itddbd.  and  were 
its  shape  that  it  was  now  decidedly  unique  march*  d pjf  in  the  loir  wliicb  was  appaiy 
in  general  appearance.  The  camp  guard  -cully  the  h cm  1 quarters.  Merc  We  .found 
hulled  ns  and  inquired  out*  hushmss,  two  otJiecrs  of  /he  regular  anus,  a cap 
winch  we.  fi»r  warn  tit  a boHor  answer.  twin  mui  a Ihujimm m,  vv  ho  lead  charge  of 
staled  I a he  :>  visit  t..  the  eapUi.iip  trusting  the  encampment,  the  former  ne'mg  as  \vr 
to  Dm  nrohahil.ily  (if  there  being  a .mim-  now  uudersrcH*d;  ihe  oidy  captain  in  the 
her  of  oilicers  of  Hun  rank.  The  guard  camp,  a.i?d  therebn'O  the  o.ie  whom  we 
^’*‘med  )-u  h'eiiy  saii^ihal  wii.h  Our  reply,  hud  A-  howl  w»-  v\  »we  ai/Mr»l  To  visit, 
and  dub  ap>t  ^vbvyuj|sk  vyhtelr  llnr- 

Mauhsi  f.‘  W»-.  bm  !»‘t  us  puss  at  oiiec  at  se*pn.ir . I w;0  PidiV  in  bout. jm*  <irtw^  ap 
\Ve  rOade  the  Sr» me  explanation  to  vavii.us  pear  at  Hi*’  Hn*or  of  their  hut.  for  the  noli 
HwpiiMB ve  imbibe  own,  who  woihH  e,  iv  Uu-me»,  mmo  op  a!  a respeetfu)  distance 
smij ■ nnr  sket-Oi*ing.  ami  we  slowly  made  and  s»ao  m ah '\n.i  an n Ounce ^ < mr.se i o>>  ; 
di'ir'  :\\kf  ■ Th’^'  vnofo^uiKc  AVe  ' lisict-  li^Wevhry  Uiwy  rtHHuved  us  with  groat 

i Co  i gie  wimimm 
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of >urfr*syy  gutfe  Wh  tho  fenly  feyfe , c ha ijrs  ::W£  dgftity] 

they  bad,  v> 1 1 » I tried  l<^cnrie*al  their  hmytT  line  an  excited  party  of  soldiers • rush**! 
^vnnvnl  \n  nrgoot  biters  ibvloeqdUf  ity  .•  . hyvyard  us.  dim  lead*  r febuldtehinir  a lonir 
•■Ve  produced  oar  passports,  display ed  the  kmiV  . It  w&s  ev  idetit  ihrv  had  all  the 
gp|  w.-i  ter- mark  i)f  Bit  Mini  shield  Orumtel  tear&hd  to  being sket.eh- 

•feoff  ihe  arms  of  Uie British  Empire.  umi  eh.  and  we  saw  they  were  disposed  to 
acute ourselves  as  agreeable  as  possibte. . 
all  ihe  vviiidi  wmulennn’  wli/tt  was  ^*>1  ni; 
to  bf?  din  re^uiivif  tli«^  lufcr<^i£rtjr.  ; te 

u.wmrd  to  dip  in  un  great  burry  to  got  tad 
of  s\s:  and  were  evident  v pulled  what  to 

do  wi  rh  us  anyhow ; for  Uwre  can  I ti  Ue  ^i^  1 

question  of  iila  validity  o(  uiir  i’wbni  • 

iifelfe  aitfl  tluvv  tin  i)m.il*ted  ly  .3ia.fl-  • ydfey  v # 

no  orders  to  cover  this  im.yquv-t^l.  epe 

sodo.  Tbv  diirbuilty  lay  in  our  nuihiSdc  . ' , -y'\ 

to  explain  our  business.  for  although  «vo  , > 

eiUdd  iirfdorstatid  Rie  febpiaep  vpkrk  of  ^®KgglK| 

w! sat  theV  >;nd  from  the  resemblance  ftt 

tbv  language  V)  Russian,  un  b:ui  h wry  ‘ rf&fifevi 

{fended stock -of  avoids  to  use  in  ^ fv 

iliis-  rumufeertev.  Even  if  We  had  sue  - / w'  lb  -ty 

ouviili  v managed  the  phboio'/iwi  feat  of  ?'  ^ 

explaining  fliu  object  of  <mr  trip  in  rout  • 
prMiniisibh*  Servian.  fep  should  have 

mood qiii-  same  ddfreuily  here  as  nlwvory  V'SjflEgfe; 

other  place  since  the  heeoiniiig  of  mir  . , ’ y 

’•va.ee  in  ronriDemo-  U?em  that  wo  were  ' ff 

ms^iged  lh  nu  cufiinercitil  outer  prise,  hut 
^'•;v  ;aifijily  oh  va  pleitmrw  excursion. 

The  eapjaiu  seal  .men  in  vunous  diree  \ *• 

teuis  ui  liud  HOioe  one  avh.»  s(u»ke  Oer 
uh'Hi  or  iluHjrar/nn  :md  u(.  boa,  a ^V|>sy 
' vriiii>  wan  nuppuved  to  be  *o 
ib*yui>L  His  Gomum  was  limits!  to 
one  phrase.  1 Was  wofieu  Bte?”  an-i  not  a 

e .:nt  of  [Juiqrariau  did  he  know,  he  • ;‘r Ky 

vros  promptly  kicked  out  a^uvli.  ’Vliile 
Wtey  were  Kehunqif  the  rump, foe  aTeOthhji* 
inh.r fueler,  it  suddenly  oee«mvd  to  ns  to 

SI  -;v(  4V,'n'  *;»JTH,Wr.>a,,lk-yu^  H.-a  iJi..s  , £^.  0,..VIU,<-SU£1U^,.  ,„,1T, , 

WM'ii  he  a mai^mzetl  pre<n^Sfoa  alon^- 
iht  Hanutxe  The  -word '* ’ Ifi^rudeur  ‘ neOal 

Pi  a charm  The  rujaaoi  mnitediuiely  make  it  utiplfyiSuin  for  tis;  We  f.rovhpt' 
hjkyhiigi^d  for  his  At a}>idi^r  it*  umt  uqrkrv  ly  quit 

•Ate iidinj?  ou  r posiiiqn  si  aiid  eujbsd  fx  pv- ukhifo  from  life  poel^t.;  <ie^ 

a guard  u»  CO u duet  as  safely  to  the  I mu*;  Hbendel y opened  t he  sn,a|lest  hiade  and 
saying  that  Ipy  rouh!  no*  let  lh  .H^Ut-Lshed  it  in  life  air  as  jf  vit  n moc icing 

tin  camp,  for  the  orders  we&f  ^CTAfiiyt  fey  aciMillence  k*  Uie  giant  vvit}>  the  hvng  dag 
*'«  -*!<Jis.  the  i-f;  nob  hi  U*  uoUnuir  to  sb*>;  o<r  gauv  ..The  ridiculous  situaidMA-  yvas  iipp're- 
tt»e  Aoklfers  \r^yy^>ifife  l^vis  yiaU>4  1«*  d.u  instant.;  dim  vdu/le  ernivd 

tbr-duiner  nap  juni  the  parade  would  dot.  Ato}u?«>d  slnauifig  to  liiUgiv:  ih^  Wfgqvo.UA 
*uko  j,iav*‘  uunl  e;/nu,y.  SHoOk.  xvec'e  pui  up.  ami  j*ea«-f.-  was  mvbmsl  on 

t‘oHow*d  the  t>ru wov  viu-de.,)  pwv%ant  0*0  jjfe  eanrn  tO‘“-  ^ did  um;  ut{«Of>pt  Kf  ’an  • 
ard  tie*  road  io  the  vdiave  .V-:  >••  w irf  uv1  un.  bni  avuvad  oueswhony  fovni  i he 

ntafV'h^d  ;tru*.s  the-  p;»i*a.iuv  gndind  wc  ranoes  vis.  w-s*  tbej-ted.  n(T 

CiOuld  thp  trbpptiyilpjh  >3Vw  Miyft^dferr5nul  miawf  iotep  : 

liitfe  note  ot  the  enyampmenf  /n  bur  ^itfhwfe"t*cstt>it  bad  110I  teem 
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nam  sea 


from  the?  whirrs  JdUjgf?  tmu^d  u.i  to  ioc/fe  Atl- rlglit,  M'ifVi 

ny,  Hitri  vve  aaw  tkvte  mvm,  dressed  like  the  si  I v<  r effigy  o£  lying  Cluyrles  of  Hou- 
or»lM«;ir\  ,i>  well  ,a*  wis  could  munia,  we  stilled  etiW  lively  what  little 

jwd^o,  bcckymuy  o.>  U«  viom’b  ashore,  enmity  stiJI  lucked  UndeP  i ».<  n rom-sr  Jin- 
Thinking  they  hie)  fish  oV  somo  oilier  et»  tunics  and ‘paddled  away  fmmds  all 
desiiv.hie  ^mVmodUv  (o  soM.  we  paddied  round.  Notwitl^taiHling  our  tdfoils,  we 
o-;o-4‘};.  odeodiu^  W land  just  hehov.  As  had  imt  hy  any  mean?  iihislied  \yjih  the 
we  cnnm  up  to  them  \v>  saw  they  wore  ndiit>iry  vet.  for,  a*  darkness  came  on, 
w;^:jmy  Wl:*,  Hiuj  at  the  same • time  dr  etui  we  fried  to  hud  ;v  yum  p-grt mnd;  wo 
M'dieed  u hut  like  those  at  olher  pvrk»M  lyuddyliM-over  ho  })ractx»^a.hie  phVe  on  .!,•«• 
under  a tree  All  ihe  bldff  abdyiy. ; S<yvnu>  si‘d<%  nor  es’-ape  the  pukcu  no 
■('Hit- iirHt  impute:  was  to  iiiVTi-', ydb ' - At  ia$t  we  cinckleU 
dnwii  Stream  and  puddle  away.  hut,  on  -h»  mukv  a c niiiiia-fioc-  'gainst  if,-  *-u~- 
’hr  hrsf  (Move  \vu  made  to  ^c-rpw  orn*  of  my.  raid  boldly  lauded  and  stalked  op  in 
lU'  iiH'ti  ran  itp  h>  the  hut.  appeared  in-  n picket  heb-re  they  had  time  he  re n f«*r 
sbojlly  again  with  rdte.  and  e&rfcridge-  their  one  rdtr.  and  asked  for  gimiiuice  n> 
hr..  ■$*•?*.  and  proceeded  to  gu  through » aig-  a good  vampmg-2TOund/  They  ad  vised 
<dfh\int  esvivises  m the  Rmunanlnu  ns  to  slay  where  we  were,  and  uvo»d  dif- 
manual  of  arms  We  were  rmhor  tired  lieuitie::  \vi[!i  the  posts  below  ill  the  dark- 
At  th  is  : . gnd  turret kteiyd  \W hauled  u p thiyi'auAes  £ !<*%  hy 

enough  graces  The  soldiers,,  however,  their  shallow  well,  w h err  the  i>:Hjube  wa- 
vrere  ready  enouirh do  discontinue  hostd-  icr  iU(ered  in  IhmugU  the  ,samlt  and  >000; 
itiejs  Tito  moment  they  met.  us  on  the  jfof>got  soldiers  .and  passports  ami  ife: 
'on-pomi  •cxaoii:^^;  our  pass-  Eastern  <jueslion. 
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Oi«  this  pa^  Of  the  .-iycr  viljatw-b  nw 

aiul.  hIuk.‘s); 

■mi  tin*  Servian  sub*.  T l t «-  uali  ve  arelm 
tmpo^mg  hpr  tustelhh 
but  the  houses  are  comfortable.  and  ofon 

. v*n;y  neat  in^ida  auU  nut.  Tin  name  »s 
made  of  ronglrly  fowii  poles  iforfol  ntr 
pegged  and  skilfully  w-'Utivd&H 

over  with  sticks  about  an  Rich  la  dkum 
ttter.  which  serve  tb InVidt  tin*  m *ul  with 
winch  alTtho  Will U ami  the  eeiliiigs  aro 
ihiekjy  piastemfc  An  open  porch  nr  ve- 
randa. often  Mcmmyiny  nearly  Hub  v;  hole. 
i rout  *>f  ihe  UortSiy  sHVvnsc  xi%  a nursery 
work  room.  and  general  s\ l\  ihg  room  lor 
the,  women  iti  summer, and  there  is  often 
a ftiisod  p (atf  m'ur  at  one  suler  w here  the 
itteu  sit  in  Tvu'^isii  fasbhvii  and.  smoke 
and  drtuk  ooifW  This;  latter  foa  ut  re  of 
native  aro'liKerHue  is  found  at  lilt  raiiu* 


;df !>i :t ilaii A:  for  us,  the  ruost  picCUr^fju# 
and  characteristic  v u,  .had  bn* 

nnvs.  Jm*\V  shops,  a.nd  jj jnOr <>f  Hu  • O i *.«>.» 


tSm-& 

m £w&B& 


1 1 m«  AT  RAM’J  fc  V ;&ty 


try  inns,  and  becomes  an  Indispensable 
tuij unci  to  most  housrvs  a little,  further 
down  wiih.itf  fho  limits  of  format  Ejirdr 
hj^ir iSorviau  houses',  as 
wall  ns  tin*  Roumanian  structures,  which 
hn\\l  on  much  the  sanw  phn«.  arc 
r^pi era!  Ij  Av him w ashed,  #,U d 
yfoh  red'  tifos  or  thatched  flfii.th  tends  or 
slew.  Tiles  aw  more  cop  i to  only  mse«i 
m most  ]ki it-  The  Roumuniau  hank 

had  now  become  fot,  hkmbbwjgfl  ■nnl 
piik re i f tl y deserted;  by ■ cbNfty >'S^*epT 
the  picked*  For  mail  y m i . Jb£;  Avy  saw 
not  cvcri  a foiling -ha jo hR . oR  *h  t fo? 

•cod.  when,  after  rather  a dull  foren*“>u. 

catm'  to  llte  gt-nal  /vv}i  ife,,  xtch-ggii  ? t g 
village  of  on  the  righi  htVhlfk 

W0  found  it  to  iic  Uie  Trsf  Bcr’fon  riyyv 
towtj  abyve  the  Bulgaria n :frv>nt.u^\  and 

Go  sic 


tied  feuct^  i*vi>  ‘ I rtlif • v 

IreOK  tm  citlicr  Sid'5  'Om  broad  hoOy  high 

and  the  y<ai1  *>f  ti*u  vdkmm  or  o- 

the  f ;wr  is .-.?•« it  sunoundrd  hr  an  oaken 

feet  iifoli.  a beife  of 

i 1 re  days  b hcii  ^rfob  a d elbn^  v#>vs  iV fcfory 

. saryi.  v AT ; ,: : : : k : , • : -h . • •'' ; ‘h'k; 

’ ••  • ’%mt'  -iii  • fiikne 

> 

yard  fie*  wmnen  sat  in  urn  shadow  spin- 
uing  ami  \\.*avmp  najut  and  their  li  vely 
gosxipiuy  voiers  mingled  eheorily  \\ith 
j h ‘ • flatter  oi  Hw  looms  and  the  whir  of 
the  jreel . J large  eyed ; gray uvn\Kni  nxeu  lav 
a nd  [»eace f rif  ly  <d ie  ^ ed  thy  eud  at  1 1 1>.  very 
vdbtWK  rrf  the  vv mjwii  M titty 

Avi^ksd. 

•.  and  grrat  |>iles .of  h usked  In *5 km. 

_ il»y ;,iynf:d'.,\N.hafo3 vys . of  \\it 

>vafo,’  abd  ^V'crv- 
)1  ibuclte^  of  eed 
: ltr  ihb:  pefoaut  t r,u p ic  fo^h «'d 
a mm »g  the  f aliuge  or  g l nu  r 0 et  J 3 n 

sv  cunlrd  m-itjav  fiie  rud-o-  awntiig 
c ijv  tront  of  U^  vvine  ^1h>|i,  '^ild 

f draitk  thy  rnhlf  plum  foandy  or 

Vvky.ji  hill,  with  the 

A of  these  d rofms  iaf  the 

lajsjt  cveryfody  Arus  nciR  o' 
ly  ■ eii^agedl  ip  jiavveshAvork  or 
in  s«-tjw  d.miM'slje  manuraertm? 
The  hiueekly  I>minbc  steaDjer 
touclfes  ai  the  lauding  at 
trip  up  mvd  down;  freight  is  delRvi*ed. 
m-odurr  >lijpped  VtlicI;  sent  to  borne  -am 
vetnrnt  markr!  - hut  lie-  little  eomwomi 
t V'  I'-  •*-  km yo-ar  M 

.sfemp^fo  did  nol.CAist.  and  jvfe  there  fg 
i ve  v4s  i u;  the  fours  be- 
fore  tlie  hbV^'prfonw  of  rtintem 

e-*u*Mocrc.e  hiuRnt ' :h>  corrupt  Um  native 
M^teTjh the ‘ peii^au -ry  v tOi  the  cruriitio;. 

iti  thy  I ong  heachms  hefow  Rrul ujevfiy  n 
wider ;h:rndO.A}w  metU>  the  ryv-.  Far  ?o 
the  ma  th  t {»>*  IngJi  (r'm'jvo Ida fo  l4uise  .their 
intbje  head^  ju  grand  u whvGu  nd  .<i retch 
:<wny  U>  He.  i-vi.Mvrtrd  until  thufr  forms 
wyhisi.  if*  tlm shunmerius  distance  across 
Hie  Ri;iu.i;itii')ii  |d;on  \ylihe  in  Hie  soutVi 
(he  hold  uptimes  <>f  the  Balkan*  may  be 
khnhv  dhungiiisbed.  half  haiden  by  sum  • 
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Mmi'O  p-a;*v 


run'  uiTOsiTh  kaXAFat. 


to  the  wind,  and  at  tin-  sunn*  time  to  draw 
si  lore  wards  with  oil  possible  speed.  For 
sortie  moments  u e were  buffeted  by  the 
waves  and  beaten  about  by  the  vicious 
blast,  Lut  at  best  we  mavtaged  to  tram  the 
shelter  of  some  large  willows,  and  landed 
in  the  mud  opposite  Kalafrd.  We  got 
ashore  not  a moment  too  soon.  for  the 
river,  Uireshed  by  ihe  flail  of  continuous 
gusts,  grew  rougher  and  rougher,  and  the 
waves  broke  with  crests  like  ocean  bil 


lows.  At  the  spot  where  we  landed  was 
moored  a rude -fishing -boat,  and  two  young 
Bulgarian  fishermen  sat  under  the  trees 
on  the  bank  above  busily  weaving  rough 
baskets  out  of  unpeeled  willow  twigs. 
Their  camp  was  a bed  of  boughs  under 
the  gnarled.  Crooked  trunk  of  h tree ; tlieir 
mu  lit  consisted  of  a small  kettle,  a dish, 
and  two  wooden  spoons,  and.  stowed  away 
in  the  shade  of  a convenient  stump,  a small 
stock  of  green  corn,  a few  watermelons. 


siMp 


KKOM  I'HK  K KOHEST  TO-  THE  ..HE 


m 


ami  a iisli  or  i\vS  yrmpjieil  lijt  m hmrry  tj.nn.l-  w{K  Oat,  of  liivir  ru^E 

i . i * 11.  x . f ' • . « • •»  , i ' ,.  . . i : 


♦ their  whole  stwfc  isams. 


ami  i f * 


III- tin's  simple  bmmot:  they  i-mdoHi  xmd;  sksk-b  oh  nsr  them.  ami  for  our 

till*  and  "iapt  all  summer  ftehl'Ug  in*  snppj<r  i1k\y  si  a vmb  rbe  freshen.  amt  Ir^t 

• la \ a iiil  by  nisfh't.  and  sell.iUjr  thru*  raw  h iisli.  They  |ftm»hv  refused  UrO  money  wr 
at  Kalafat  or  Widdim  A cloak  o£  thick  h^UBliiigdjv  tendered  them  as  we  ktuttPfet 
ro.i^rli  \Voo]1en  cloth,  tike  the  many U:  of  ed  the  cunms  after  tln>  vh 
Dacian,  Was  tjieir covering  by  gale,  hud  abated;  add  whet' 

.ate.  a*  •-  . . 4 . ..i  * a t . ^ . . a 'K:»nrX' 


Vioffyner:  of  blur 

tin-  aurimt  l>vici^ti v* -NVa.^^ ijieir •j^ufe'-hud'  u1iaie.d;V-aiid'-'\yJu't>  wo  left  tlmm 
i ’ i ..  ay  and dbvir  chief  .protect ioif  airnuist.  at  twilight  they  shook  hand*  and  wished. 

y;As  s Ini pie  in  tli**ir  taste*  as  us  1 1 Godspeed  5‘  as  heart  iiy  as  if  we  IkhI 

|H^  - ' Ullll'  |||||-  ^ 

fhll; 

^ ^ m ^ _ .v.s  up  i . 

it  hAppy  and  ramtented  lift*;  Kalafat  ami  Widdim  pasvd  the  trig'll f 
Hu-ir  ^riirrVieiny  the  mosquito,  then*  on  I c #Wong  the  wild  lb  overs  and  ftthsried  *ri.M.%s ' 
Amdely  H«e  solemn  herons  tliftt  wade  aPa.g  r:.  »>j'  t,  Orv  hank*  m a sheltered  spot  qude 
'rn  th»  re* $ sm<>ke  of  the  t^mjV  <kfh'W*vd'  hy  d dhO>ie  growth  of  treea  Bhd; 
{hr.  und.eebimM»/W!lh  po  ?norc  unpleasant  «n 

Tkivy  fmd  watched  *mr  r?tni<jmle  with  muh  i s than  karlied  wafer-- fu*'’ I 
r{?>:v  |6fiCtri(i.  With  ^ ^ ^ 


1*1  'LG  A Hi  k#  ffcfit&MhX  SStfK*  >**&*  *W 
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U niv  sui  m ir.c'f 
A nd  0|<‘NC  ilif  ln'!M'(l;)rn‘.s  l t tnu  t* ; 
her  I'ort;  hi'ud 

■ <• i, <1.  » \\i1d<-.v>i".<s  s)t  had'; 

A r.<«v;v,  <:|h.>.tik  to  Hfni  ww-l; 

fU‘i'  lltth  aim: lit  "v;-  C ; 

- ••  ■ . 


! h>l-  tvv.i  :/r V*.t}( I i.'ikfW;, 

Cm.icI'I  }!<«>  -imi;  by  day, 

'IjH-'-Rh'H'S  hy  iiiqla. 

Tho  * 1 > i . i j . i . ■■>  i(i 
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THE  fabled  stream  that  sank  from 
sight,  and  emerged  far  away,  still 
flowing,  is  an  image  of  the  course  of  all 
progress.  The  argument  which  estab- 
lishes the  reason  and  the  benefit  of  re- 
form does  not  therefore  at  once  establish 
it,  still  less  complete  it.  There  are  ob- 
structions, delays,  disappearances;  but 
still  the  stream  flows,  seen  or  unseen, 
still  it  swells,  and  reappearing  far  be- 
yond where  it  vanished,  moves  brimming 
to  the  sea. 

The  Lady  Mavourneen,  who,  coming 
to  us  straight  from  Paris,  found  here  a 
courteous  regard  for  women,  which  she 
said  that  after  a life’s  residence  she  had 
not  found  in  France,  was  only  just  to 
Americans.  Nowhere  is  there  such  in- 
stinctive and  universal  consideration  for 
the  gentler  sex,  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional spectacle  of  the  woman  standing 
in  the  elevated  railroad  car,  and  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  the  elderly  wit  found 
himself  in  the  omnibus,  when,  seeing  a 
comely  young  woman  standing,  he  said 
to  his  son  sitting  in  his  lap,  “My  son, 
why  don’t  you  get  up  and  give  the  lady 
your  seat  ?” 

Despite  such  gayety  in  the  omnibus, 
and  such  devout  reading  of  the  newspa- 
pers in  the  elevated  cars  that  the  devotees 
cannot  see  women  standing,  even  those 
women,  if  they  are  travelled,  would  agree 
that,  upon  the  whole,  in  no  civilized  coun- 
try have  they  encountered  more  defer- 
ence to  the  sex  as  such  than  in  America. 
Yet  the  courtesy  is  that  of  a clever  as 
well  as  polite  people.  If  the  comely  maid 
in  the  omnibus  had  suddenly  and  sweet- 
ly asked  the  elderly  wit  whether  he  was 
a true  American,  and  believed  that  taxa- 
tion and  representation  should  go  togeth- 
er, he  would  have  promptly  replied, 
“Yes,  ma’am.”  But  if  she  had  then 
whipped  out  her  logical  rapier  and  thrust 
at  him  the  question,  “Are  you,  then,  in 
favor  of  giving  me  a vote  ?”  his  clever- 
ness and  his  courtesy  would  have  blend- 
ed in  his  reply,  “Madam,  when  women 
demand  it,  they  will  have  it."  It  is  the 
universal  reply  of  the  ingenious  patriot 
who  is  aware  that  the  argument  is  against 
him,  but  who  is  still  unconvinced.  The 
stream  of  logic  sinks  in  the  sands  of  his 
scepticism,  but  it  will  reappear  still  fur- 
ther on,  flowing  with  a fuller  current  tow- 
ard its  goal. 

D,  Voj, 


If  the  omnibus  were  a convenient 
ground  for  such  bouts  of  argument,  the 
maid  has  plenty  of  other  keen  rapiers  in 
reserve  with  which  she  would  pierce  his 
courteous  incredulity.  One  of  the  sharp- 
est would  be  the  rejoinder  of  inquiry 
whether  it  was  the  general  custom  of 
Legislatures  to  wait  until  everybody  in- 
terested in  a reform  asked  for  it  before 
granting  it.  Having  inserted  the  point 
of  the  weapon,  she  would  turn  it  around, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  elderly 
wit,  by  further  asking  specifically  whether 
imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  be- 
cause poor  debtors  as  a body  requested  it 
or  because  it  was  deemed  best  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  that  it  should  be  abolished, 
or  whether  hanging  for  stealing  a leg  of 
mutton  was  renounced  because  the  hap- 
less thieves  demanded  it,  or  because  Rom- 
illy  showed  that  humanity  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society  and  of  respect  for  law  re- 
quired it. 

The  comely  maid,  once  aroused,  would 
not  spare  him,  and  while  declining  to 
occupy  his  son’s  seat,  she  would  challenge 
him  to  say  whether  the  slave  trade  was 
stopped  and  the  West  Indian  slaves 
emancipated  by  England  because  the 
slaves  petitioned,  or  because  Parliament 
thought  such  reforms  desirable  for  the 
interests  of  England.  That  inquiry,  doubt- 
less, she  would  have  pushed  more  close- 
ly home,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
escape  for  the  nimble  wit  except  in  some 
happy  and  elusive  epigram.  Nothing 
would  have  followed.  He  would  have 
lifted  his  hat  courteously  as  the  lady 
smiled  and  left  the  omnibus.  The  stream 
of  logic  would  have  disappeared.  But 
its  volume  would  have  been  stronger, 
and  when  it  reappeared,  it  would  have 
been  flowing  nearer  its  goal. 

The  comely  maid  recently  smiled,  prob- 
ably as  if  she  saw  the  reappearance, 
when  she  learned  that  venerable  Yale, 
even  before  venerable  Harvard,  had 
opened  her  post  graduate  courses  upon 
absolutely  the  same  conditions  to  women 
as  to  men.  This  is  not  coeducation;  far 
from  it;  it  is  as  far  as  eleven  o’clock  from 
twelve.  Still  less  is  it  co-suffrage.  No, 
indeed;  it  is  as  different  as  the  blossom 
of  May  from  the  fruit  of  September.  It 
means  no  more  than  that  the  good  sense 
of  Yale,  perceiving  that  there  is  a goodly 
company  of  women  actually  devoted  to 
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higher  studies,  and  not  perceiving  any- 
thing unwomanly  or  undesirable  in  lar- 
ger knowledge  and  stricter  intellectual 
training,  invites  Hypatia  and  Mrs.  Som- 
erville and  Maria  Mitchell  to  avail  them- 
selves of  her  opportunities  and  resources 
to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  recognizes 
that  in  a modern  world  of  larger  and 
juster  views,  which  permits  women  to 
use  every  industrial  faculty  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  own  property  and  dispose  of  it,  it 
is  useless  longer  to  insist  with  chivalry 
that  woman  is  a goddess  “too  bright  and 
good,”  or  with  the  Orient  that  she  is  a 
slave  in  this  world  and  a houri  in  the  next. 

As  for  the  logic  of  such  an  invitation, 
Yale  is  doubtless  indifferent.  She  in- 
vites women  to  study  not  with  her  under- 
graduates, but  with  her  post-graduates. 
Probably  she  recoils  with  instinctive  con- 
servatism from  the  vision  of  a possible 
Hypatia  seated  among  her  faculty  in  a 
professorial  chair.  That  might  do  in 
Alexandria  in  the  fifth  century.  But  in 
New  Haven  in  the  nineteenth,  or  even 
the  twentieth — ? She  recoils  still  fur- 
ther from  the  prospect  of  co-voting. 
Elizabeth  Tudor  was  a creditable  head  of 
a kingdom  and  a fellow-counsellor  of 
state  with  Burleigh  and  Walsingham. 
But  does  it  follow  that  a Connecticut 
woman  possessed  of  great  estates  should 
have  a voice  in  the  disposition  of  her 
property?  Probably  Yale  would  agree 
that  when  all  such  amply  endowed  wo- 
men unite  in  asking  for  such  a voice,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  consider.  Mean- 
while she  opens  the  hospitable  doors  of 
her  post-graduate  intellectual  treasury, 
and  every  woman  who  will  may  enter 
and  share  the  riches. 

Oliver  asked  for  more,  but  not  until  he 
had  consumed  his  portion.  The  comely 
maid  of  the  omnibus  smiles  as  she  sees 
those  treasury  doors  hospitably  opening. 
She  seems  perhaps  to  see  the  stream  of 
logic  at  once  vanishing  and  reappearing. 
If  a woman  may  mingle  wisely  with  post 
graduates,  why  not  with  under — but  no. 
Something,  she  would  say  with  womanly 
good  sense,  may  be  left  to  time  and  the 
inevitable  sequence  of  events.  Shall  all 
be  done  at  once,  and  the  sound  seed  be 
spurned  because  it  must  be  planted  and 
grow  and  ripen  before  there  is  a harvest? 
In  this  Columbian  year  shall  we  think 
that  nothing  was  gained  when  Colum- 
bus reached  San  Salvador,  as  we  used  to 
be  taught,  or  Watling  Island,  or  Grand 
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Turk,  or  Samana,  among  which  bewil- 
dered knowledge  now  doubtfully  gropes 
— because  he  had  not  reached  the  conti- 
nent, and  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
old  and  not  a new  India? 

That  comely  damsel,  with  her  face 
toward  the  morning,  says,  quietly,  with 
Durandarte,  “patience,  and  shuffle  the 
cards.”  One  glance  at  the  woman  in 
the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  at  woman 
in  the  New  Haven  of  President  Dwight 
answers  the  question  which  the  nimble 
elderly  wit  eluded. 

A late  little  incident  discloses  the  de- 
fect of  a favorite  American  theory.  The 
theory — and  it  is  one  in  which  this  year 
we  are  all  peculiarly  interested — is  this, 
that  a popular  election  expresses  the  pop- 
ular view  upon  great  public  questions. 
The  orators  about  to  sally  forth  to  take 
the  stump  are  already  whetting  their  best 
phrases,  and  none  has  a finer  edge  than 
that  which  is  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  at 
whose  door  all  such  orphaned  and  aban- 
doned phrases  are  left,  so  that  his  name 
is  a vast  foundling  hospital  for  stray  re- 
marks of  political  cleverness  that  nobody 
claims.  This  one  is  the  familiar  saying 
that  everybody  knows  more  than  any- 
body. 

But  it  is  rather  perilous  to  assume  that 
ten  millions  of  votes  represent  what  may 
be  truthfully  described  as  the  political 
views  of  ten  millions  of  voters.  Such  a 
vote  is  undoubtedly  the  best  practicable 
system  yet  devised  for  ascertaining  the 
personal  preferences  of  ten  millions  of 
people,  but  not  their  views  or  opinions. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a due  proportion  of 
views  or  convictions  among  that  great 
number  of  votes.  But  a very  large  part 
is  composed  of  whims,  prejudices,  per- 
sonal interests,  bargains,  bribes,  and  ig- 
norance. A dull  Sclavonian  fraudulent- 
ly naturalized  yesterday,  a Hungarian 
iron-worker  guiltless  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  hosts  and  hordes  of 
such  extempore  citizens,  have  no  views  in 
American  politics,  and  their  opinions  rep- 
resent nothing  of  what  a vote  stands  for 
in  our  theory  of  popular  elections. 

The  illustration  that  the  Easy  Chair 
had  in  mind,  however,  was  the  result  in- 
stinctively attributed  to  a reputed  remark 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury when  recently  in  England.  He  had 
crossed  the  ocean  after  a long  illness,  to 
complete  his  recovery,  and  the  alert  inter- 
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viewer  ran  him  down  in  London,  and  in 
a conversation  reported  him  to  have  made 
use  of  a descriptive  phrase  in  regard  to 
a class  of  American  voters  which  it  is 
wholly  improbable  that  he  did  use.  The 
Secretary  was  reported  to  have  alluded 
to  “clam-mouthed  Irishmen,”  and  it  was 
at  once  felt  by  his  amazed  countrymen, 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
that  he  had  ruined  his  political  career. 
A British  radical  member  of  Parliament 
once  said  to  the  Easy  Chair  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  could  never  be  Prime  Min- 
ister, because  in  a public  speech,  replying 
to  a charge  of  “ ratting,” he  had  said  “ the 
Tories  at  least  are  gentlemen,”  implying 
that  his  late  Libei^l  associates  were  not. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  a pub- 
lic man  of  great  experience  as  a politi- 
cian, and  there  is  no  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  which  the  practical  politician  is 
less  likely  to  offend  than  those  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent.  Nothing  was  more  im- 
probable than  that  he  had  described  them 
by  an  offensive  epithet.  But  the  peril 
was  perceived  instantly,  and  a message 
was  promptly  cabled  from  the  other  side 
to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  had  not 
said  clam-mouthed,  but  flannel-mouthed. 
This  was  much  as  if  a school-boy,  having 
made  a blot  of  ink  upon  his  writing-book, 
should  try  to  rub  it  out  with  his  finger. 
The  incident  became  more  ludicrous,  but 
the  certain  result  no  better.  The  public 
man  who  could  speak  of  an  Irishman  in 
a contemptuous  phrase,  or  even  a phrase 
susceptible  of  a suspicion  of  derision, 
might  prepare  with  Wolsey  to  bid  fare- 
well to  all  his  greatness. 

It  seems  to  be  pure  comedy,  but  it  is 
not.  It  is  such  considerations  that  deter- 
mine what  is  called  the  availability  of  can- 
didates. They  may  be  men  of  the  loftiest 
character  and  the  greatest  ability,  with 
knowledge  and  experience  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  of  a distinct  political  genius, 
but  if  they  have  said  upon  a subject 
wholly  unconnected  with  public  affairs 
something  offensive  to  a large  body  of 
voters  who  agree  with  their  public  views, 
they  are  nevertheless  unavailable.  The 
vote  of  those  voters  does  not  represent 
convictions  or  views  of  public  questions, 
but  simply  personal  dislike.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  identified  with 
certain  views  and  policies  in  public  af- 
fairs. But  were  he  nominated  for  office 
as  their  representative,  thousands  of  those 
who  agree  with  him  would  vote  against 
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him  if  he  had  described  their  ancestors, 
even  with  sincere  scientific  conviction,  as 
ring-tailed  baboons. 

The  moral  of  these  observations  is  that 
a popular  election  does  not  by  any  means' 
represent  popular  opinion  upon  a great 
question,  unless  the  preponderance  of  the 
majority  is  so  overwhelming  as  to  be  in- 
ferred fairly  to  have  swallowed  up  the 
feelings  wholly  unrelated  to  the  real 
issues  of  the  election.  It  is  but  one  of 
many  and  various  illustrations  of  the 
same  fact.  Few  important  elections  are 
now  decided  without  the  open  charge  by 
the  defeated  party  that  the  result  was  de- 
termined by  “boodle.”  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  result  is  not  an  indication  of 
public  opinion,  but  of  private  swindling. 

It  is  possible  to  sympathize  with  the 
Irishman  who  avenges  what  he  feels  to 
be  an  insult  to  his  race  and  kindred  by 
voting  against  a candidate  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  their  traducer.  But  when 
elections  are  decided  by  boodle,  they  have 
become  games  of  the  same  moral  dignity 
with  those  that  are  played  at  Homburg 
and  Monaco. 

So  long  as  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
a Senatorship  or  a Governorship  is  sold 
for  money,  the  theory  that  elections  rep- 
resent the  will  of  the  people  is  an  amusing 
fancy  of  the  Reverend  John  Jasper. 

The  other  day  a row  of  trees  planted 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  were  offered  for 
sale,  and  were  bought  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Pot- 
ter, a man  of  public  spirit,  who,  although 
he  hardly  sympathizes  with  the  political 
views  of  the  Federalist  leader,  cherishes 
a patriotic  respect  for  the  memory  of  a 
great  American  statesman.  It  was  a 
touching  bit  of  sentiment,  and  of  a kind 
that  is  not  common  among  us.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter will  perhaps  reserve  a little  ground 
about  the  trees  for  a seat  or  two,  and  may 
even  contemplate  ultimately  a bust  or 
statue  of  Hamilton  in  a grove  of  medita- 
tion within  sight  of  Weehawken,  across 
the  Hudson  River.  Trees,  associated  with 
famous  men,  are  beautiful  memorials. 
The  winds  sigh  in  their  foliage,  birds 
sing  in  their  boughs,  their  shade  solicits 
the  traveller,  and  nature  renews  their 
charm  with  every  year. 

Wordsworth  had  a sensitive  feeling 
for  this  sylvan  association,  and  often 
celebrates  it.  In  the  grounds  of  his 
friend  Sir  George  Beaumont  lie  placed 
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“ The  embowering  rose,  the  acacia,  and  the  pine 
Will  not  unwillingly  their  place  resign, 

If  but  the  cedar  thrive  that  near  them  stands, 
Planted  by  Beaumont’s  and  by  Wordsworth’s 
hands.” 

And  for  a stone  on  his  own  grounds  of 
Rydal  Mount  the  poet  wrote  — and  the 
strain  was  like  a rippling  brook — 

“ In  these  fair  vales  hath  many  a tree 
At  Wordsworth’s  suit  been  spared ; 

And  from  the  builder’s  hand  this  stone, 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own, 

Was  rescued  by  the  bard. 

So  let  it  rest;  and  time  will  come 
When  here  the  tender-hearted 
May  heave  a gentle  sigh  for  him 
As  one  of  the  departed.” 

So  under  Hamilton’s  trees  the  musing 
citizen  may  pace,  and  like  the  village 
maiden  at  her  wheel,  revolve  the  sad 
vicissitude  of  things. 

But,  as  Sir  Boyle  Roche  might  have 
said,  if  the  Hamilton  trees  had  been 
houses  overtaken  by  the  city,  their  fate 
would  be  different.  One  historic  build- 
ing, indeed,  remains,  and  thus  far  defies 
the  encroaching  town.  This  is  Fraunce’s 
tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl 
streets,  in  which  Washington  took  leave 
of  his  officers.  It  has  the  further  interest 
that  from  its  windows  the  guests  gazed 
upon  the  procession  that  escorted  Wash- 
ington from  Franklin  Square  through 
Pearl  Street  to  Broad,  and  up  Broad  to 
Wall,  to  be  inaugurated  President.  The 
old  building  is  called  Washington’s  head- 
quarters, and  externally  is  little  changed 
from  the  time  when,  “with  a heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude,”  the  commander- 
in-chief  lifted  his  glass  and  drank  to  his 
comrades. 

Such  buildings,  however,  are  few  in 
the  city,  and  the  city  consequently  loses 
the  charm  which  is  so  constant  in  the 
great  cities  of  Europe.  One  reason  for 
the  paucity,  however,  does  not  accuse  our 
sentiment.  The  noted  buildings  were 
frequently  of  wood,  and  in  themselves 
more  perishable.  The  historic  sense,  too, 
was  wanting  in  the  people.  Hereafter 
buildings  of  a real  interest  are  more  likely 
to  be  retained,  both  because  of  their  more 
permanent  material  and  of  a finer  nation- 
al consciousness.  In  Washington,  for  in- 
stance, whatever  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  residence  of  the  President,  the 
White  House  would  hardly  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  another  official  man- 
sion upon  , its  site.  The  loss  of  such 
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buildings  is,  indeed,  a sentimental  loss, 
but  despite  the  disrepute  of  the  word,  it 
is  the  name  of  the  deepest  human  emo- 
tions. It  is  a sentiment  only  which 
would  be  gratified  by  seeing  the  house  in 
which  John  Jay  was  born,  or  Washing- 
ton Irving.  But  what  takes  us  to  Rome? 
What  is  the  spell  of  Venice,  where 

“Silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier”? 

of  Salamis?  of  Marathon?  Long  ago,  in 
the  golden  days  of  the  lecture  lyceum,  Ik 
Marvel  read  a delightful  essay  on  the  uses 
of  beauty.  Even  Jeremy  Bentham  would 
agree  that  real  estate  does  not  depreciate 
in  a region  hallowed  by  sentiment,  and 
that  life  is  richer  where,  while  the  sense 
of  comfort  is  placated,  the  imagination  is 
pleased.  Emerson  says  that  nobody  owns 
the  landscape.  But  every  land -owner 
knows  that  a beautiful  and  noble  prospect 
enhances  the  value  of  an  estate.  The 
whole  city  has  an  interest  in  the  removal 
of  Columbia  College  to  its  new  home,  be- 
cause its  settlement  there  will  be  its  per- 
manent foundation  on  a fitting  and  beau- 
tiful site,  securing  to  the  city  always  a 
delightful  and  studious  resort,  and  an 
endless  source  of  the  purest  intellectual 
association. 

The  whole  power  of  association  is  a sen- 
timent, and,  meditating  under  the  trees  of 
Hamilton  which  the  thoughtful  care  of 
Mr.  Potter  has  preserved  for  us,  we  are 
now  ready  for  the  remark  of  Dr.  John- 
son which  the  patient  reader  has  been 
awaiting,  perhaps  the  most  familiar  of 
all  his  remarks — “That  man  is  little  to 
be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  Iona.”  The  doctor 
differed  from  General  Hamilton  ; he 
thought  taxation  without  representation 
to  be  no  tyranny,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Hamilton  could  have  converted 
him.  But  if  they  could  stroll  together 
under  Hamilton's  trees  to-day,  contem- 
plating the  scene  and  considering  the 
work  of  a century,  perhaps  the  tough 
old  Tory  might  concede  that  Hamilton 
was  not  altogether  wrong. 

The  attitude  of  an  Easy  Chair  is  one  of 
observation.  It  was  the  instinct  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  colloquial  essay 
that  one  called  his  lucubrations  the  Toi- 
ler, and  the  other  the  Spectator.  As  the 

Yankee  rustic  is  said  to  have  entered  the 
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shop  of  Messrs.  Call  and  Tuttle,  and  to 
have  remarked  to  the  urbane  clerk  who 
awaited  his  commands,  “Well,  sir,  I have 
called,  and  now  I should  like  to  tuttle,” 
those  fathers  of  the  gossiping1  essay  ob- 
served and  tattled.  But  there  is  no  fresh- 
er or  more  vital  strain  in  literature,  be- 
cause it  is  the  talk  of  literary  artists  of 
what  they  saw.  The  essays  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  what  has  been  called  in  the 
adjacent  Study  literary  realism. 

If  the  Freeholder , the  close  kinsman  of 
the  Spectator , were  observing  our  politi- 
cal life  to-day  as  he  observed  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  more  especially  of  London, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  remarked  a recent  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  public  opinion  in 
this  neighborhood.  The  Freeholder  made 
the  best  of  the  situation  for  the  first 
George,  and  may  have  been  suspected  of 
some  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Whigs.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
how  the  times  with  which  he  dealt  live 
upon  his  page.  Turning  his  glass  upon 
this  later  day  and  its  events,  his  conclu-. 
sion  would  be  that  the  great  conservative 
force  in  a modern  community,  public 
opinion,  was  never  more  healthful  and 
active  than  in  ours. 

The  sudden  passage  of  a law  devoting 
part  of  Central  Park  to  a speedway — a 
phrase  which  describes  a race-course  as 
gently  as  sample-room  describes  what  our 
plainer  parents  knew  as  a grog-shop — 
its  prompt  Executive  approval,  and  the 
immediate  action  by  the  municipal  park 
authorities,  startled  and  aroused  the  city 
very  much  as  the  arrival  of  the  tea-ships 
in  Boston  aroused  that  sensitive  and  pa- 
triotic town  more  than  a hundred  years 
ago.  New  York  is  a good-natured  com- 
munity, and  generally  tolerant  of  public 
official  excesses,  because  of  its  conscious 
helplessness,  and  of  a public  indolence 
which  recoils  from  the  labor  and  cost  of 
perpetual  conflict.  Reversing  the  usual 
course  of  war,  the  city  is  beleaguered  from 
within  rather  than  from  without,  and 
now  and  then,  pushed  a little  beyond  the 
point  of  endurance,  it  tries  a turn  with 
the  enemy,  and  is  generally  worsted  and 
dispersed. 

But  the  city  is  fond  of  its  Park,  and  pre- 
fers to  retain  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  people;  and  the  law,  which  proposed 
to  sacrifice  much  of  its  beauty  and  con- 
venience to  the  pleasure  of  a few,  with 
consequences  that  promised  to  baffle  and 
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annul  its  original  and  essential  purpose, 
produced  a general  and  active  protest, 
and  for  a few  days  the  scene  recalled  the 
excitement  of  Boston  hurrying  to  the 
town  meeting,  and  finally  to  the  tea-ships 
to  throw  the  tea  overboard. 

A law  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  is  presumably 
the  act  of  the  people  by  their  freely 
chosen  representatives.  But  this  was  a 
law  which  affected  chiefly  the  people 
not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  city,  and  the 
protest  was  so  strong  and  so  universal 
that  it  was  plain  the  representatives 
misrepresented  the  people.  The  press 
thundered  against  the  project ; com- 
mittees were  organized ; subscriptions 
poured  in;  a great  public  meeting  was 
electrified  by  eloquent  appeals;  a com- 
mittee of  eminent  citizens  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Albany  and  ask  the  repeal 
of  the  law.  Simultaneously  the  Mayor, 
admonished  by  the  impressive  demonstra- 
tion, called  a halt;  the  park  authorities 
reversed  their  action,  and  revoked  the 
order  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The  tea 
should  not  be  landed.  But  whether  it 
shall  be  thrown  overboard,  whether  the 
law  shall  be  repealed,  is  still  unsettled  as 
the  Easy  Chair  is  compelled  to  take  down 
its  glass. 

But  it  is  a pleasant  illustration  of  pub- 
lic opinion  correcting  the  action  of  its 
own  agents,  even  when  that  action  has 
become  invested  with  the  dignity  and 
force  of  law,  but  correcting  it  by  entirely 
lawful  methods.  It  is  a demonstration 
of  the  spirit  of  prompt,  intelligent,  res- 
olute action  under  law,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  the  history  of  liberty — the  spir- 
it which  will  not  suffer  institutions  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  welfare  to 
obstruct  and  injure  it.  The  Freeholder 
would  see  in  this  little  incident  the  later 
action  of  the  spirit  which  bowed  the  Stu- 
arts out  of  England,  and  seated  William, 
and  at  last  the  Hanoverians,  upon  the 
throne.  Sam  Adams  would  see  in  it  the 
spirit  which  maintained  English  rights 
against  English  encroachment.  Indeed, 
there  is  a cloud  of  witnesses  who  would 
testify  to  the  good  work  done  in  prevent- 
ing the  depredation  upon  the  Park  not 
only  in  the  rescue  of  a popular  pleasure- 
ground  from  harm,  but  in  proving  the 
readiness  of  intelligent  public  opinion  to 
assert  itself. 

This  little  incident,  and  the  similar 
protest  of  the  same  opinion  two  years  ago 
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against  the  diversion  of  the  Park  to  the 
purposes  of  the  World’s  Fair,  are  the  con- 
clusive proclamation  by  the  intelligent 
public  opinion  of  New  York  that  it  means 
to  reserve  its  great  pleasure-ground  for 
the  pleasure  of  all  the  people,  and  not 
to  permit  it  to  be  misappropriated  for  a 
hundred  projects,  which  may  be  perfectly 
proper  and  desirable  in  themselves,  but 

(UMor’s 

I. 

WE  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
the  English  shepherds,  rustics,  and 
clowns  drawn  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
counterparts  of  the  simple  folk  depicted 
by  Shakespeare.  The  artist  who  has 
made  the  illustrations  of  the  rural  scenes 
in  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  has  in  one 
picture  put  the  milkmaid  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  cow.  We  are  sure  that  this 
could  not  have  been  done  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  equally  sure 
that  it  was  not  done  with  the  approval 
of  the  cow,  who  in  this  situation  would 
have  kicked  over  the  milk-pail;  but  un- 
fortunately the  illustration  imparts  an 
air  of  cockneyism  to  the  surrounding 
pages  of  text,  and  a slight  shade  of  sus- 
picion arises  that  we  have  here  a litera- 
ry milkmaid,  or  at  least  one  created  for 
a literary  or  a moral  purpose.  This  im- 
pression is  not  lessened  by  a certain 
quaint  and  almost  archaic  tone  which 
was  so  delightful  in  the  author’s  Group 
of  Noble  Dames . Are  Tess  and  Izz  and 
Marion  and  old  Durbeyfield  really  of  this 
century?  Mr.  Hardy  should  know  best. 

We  are  compelled  by  the  author’s  pre- 
vious performances  to  hold  him  to  the 
highest  standard  as  a literary  artist.  In 
none  of  his  former  novels  has  he  given 
such  exquisite  landscapes— they  are  drawn 
or  painted  rather  than  written — such 
scenes  of  dawn,  of  night,  of  lush  sum- 
mer, and  of  the  barren  time  of  frost,  such 
absolutely  vivid  pictures  of  farm  life. 
(There  is,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  a 
striking  coincidence  between  the  thresh- 
ing-machine incident  and  that  described 
in  Garlands  Main  Travelled  Roads , 
with  the  balance  of  fidelity  to  nature  in 
Mr.  Garland's  favor.)  But  there  has  crept 
into  his  language  a certain  scientific  jar- 
gon, which  effectively  meets  the  require- 
ments of  a scientific  age,  no  doubt,  but 
has  an  odd  effect— a slight  effect  of  strain, 
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which  do  not  belong  to  a park.  Uncle 
Toby  thought  that  there  was  room  enough 
in  the  world  for  the  fly  and  himself. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  race-tracks,  or  speedways, 
or  fairs  without  encroaching  upon  Cen- 
tral Park.  This  truth  has  now  been 
stated  so  emphatically  that  every  good 
cause  is  strengthened. 

Jjtninj. 

if  not  of  artificiality.  The  story  is  pal- 
pitating with  life— physical  life,  warm, 
insistent,  the  original  force  and  impulse 
of  nature  itself.  So  obvious  is  this  that 
the  reader  can  fancy  the  novelist  has  said 
to  himself,  “We  English  are  accused  of 
cowardice  in  dealing  with  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  with  passion  and  the  primary 
forces  of  nature;  I will  show  that  we  un- 
derstand life  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
as  well  as  they  do  on  the  other.”  The 
effort,  which  is  entirely  successful,  has  a 
little  the  air  of  a tour  de  force.  A pow- 
erful novel,  everybody  says  that,  and  un- 
utterably tragic  and  painful.  That  were 
enough  to  say  did  not  the  author  chal- 
lenge a moral  estimate  by  his  sub-title — 

“ A Pure  Woman,  Faithfully  Presented.” 
We  are  little  inclined  to  take  it  up,  for 
Mr.  Hardy’s  thesis  is  that  we  must  be 
judged  by  the  will,  not  by  the  deed.  This 
staudard  is  difficult  to  apply  in  human 
affairs,  and  discussion  of  it  cannot  be 
undertaken  in  a paragraph.  The  career 
of  Tess  involves  us  in  an  inextricable 
confusion  of  right  and  wrong.  We  as- 
sume that  the  reader  knows  her  story. 
We  accept  Mr.  Hardy’s  representation  of 
her;  we  even  understand  vrhat  he  means 
by  a purity  preserved  in  what  he  may  call 
conventional  sins.  Granting  all  this,  we 
must  hold  Mr.  Hardy,  and  not  Tess,  to 
blame  for  her  conduct.  A character  in 
fiction,  as  soon  as  it  is  conceived  and  ac- 
curately limned  for  the  reader,  has  rights. 
Whatever  we  think  of  the  first  misstep 
of  Tess  in  the  immaturity  of  her  girlhood, 
her  character  was  afterwards  so  formed 
by  experience  and  suffering,  so  enlight- 
ened was  she  by  intelligence  and  by  the 
pure  love  for  her  husband,  that  the  acts 
she  committed  seem  impossible.  Certain- 
ly her  return  to  the  betrayer  she  loathed 
was  not  her  act,  but  the  wilful  compul- 
sion of  her  creator.  And  in  the  last 
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husband  shares  with  her,  the  happy  pair 
seem  walking  in  a dream,  surely  not  in 
the  reality  of  any  sane  world  we  recog- 
nize. 

II. 

Are  there  any  old-fashioned  readers 
left  aboveground  to  enjoy  a historical  ro- 
mance? Or  are  they  all  resting  in  the 
cemetery  in  which  criticism  has  erected 
head-stones  with  the  names  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Dumas  and  Hugo  and  Thack- 
eray? Must  one  seek  the  protection  of 
such  a city  of  the  dead  in  order  to  read, 
without  consciousness  of  committing  a 
literary  impropriety,  The  Deluge , written 
as  a sequel  to  Fire  and  Sword , by  the 
Polish  novelist,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz?  The 
story  moves  in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of 
war  and  slaughter  in  the  years  1654-8, 
when  the  commonwealth  of  Poland  was 
in  death-throes,  and  the  reader  must  be 
prepared  for  an  amount  of  vigor  and  ac- 
tion which  sweep  away  the  analytic  fan- 
cies of  the  period.  Time  he  will  also 
need,  for  the  romance  runs  through  two 
thick,  compactly  printed  volumes,  and  he 
must  live  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  with  the  stirring  personages  in 
these  pages,  until  they  will  become  reali- 
ties of  a period,  recounted  by  the  Polish 
wizard  with  marvellous  art.  So  skilful  is 
Sienkiewicz  that  the  reader  will  never 
doubt  that  these  characters  once  lived, 
and  that  these  incidents,  given  in  such 
detail,  are  historic  verities.  The  Study 
can  recall  no  other  historical  romance 
that  carries  with  it  more  perfectly  the  air 
of  verity.  This  is  owing  to  the  care  with 
which  all  the  scenes  are  painted  and  the 
individuality  of  the  figures.  We  meet 
again  here  our  inimitable  knight  of  the 
Fire  and  Sword , Zagloba,  and  his  com- 
rades in  prowess;  and  the  old  and  lovely 
sinner  has  not  lost  liisiove  of  adventure 
or  of  bragging.  We  have  had  much  less 
enjoyment  in  life  in  company  of  a better 
man.  The  novel  gives  us  a picture  of  a 
land  on  fire  with  war,  or,  to  change  the 
figure,  deluged  with  enemies,  traitors 
having  removed  the  barriers  of  invasion. 
It  is  a story  of  marchings  and  sieges,  of 
burning  cities,  of  battles  and  annihilating 
partisan  encounters,  of  personal  adven- 
ture, which  the  reader  follows  with  the 
breathless  interest  of  a spectator.  And 
through  it  all  runs  a golden  thread  of 
love,  pure  and  sweet,  involving  the  de- 
velopment of  character  in  the  fire  of  ex- 
perience tlyit  was  an  element  wanting  in 
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the  author’s  former  story.  When  a critic 
wishes  to  commend  a stirring  romance 
without  incurring  personal  responsibili- 
ty, he  says  that  it  will  please  boys.  The 
great  sweep  of  this  romance  in  its  his- 
toric perspective  cannot  be  measured  by  a 
boy’s  comprehension,  but  there  are  many 
who  carry  into  manhood  the  boy’s  love 
of  action,  of  vital  force,  of  adventure,  of 
deeds  done  splendidly,  of  lives  offered  to 
a cause  in  a grand  manner  and  without 
self-consciousness,  who  will  be  obliged  to 
Sienkiewicz  for  quickening  their  pulses, 
and  giving  them  once  more  the  thrill  of 
primal  heroism.  They  will  believe,  while 
they  are  with  Sienkiewicz,  that  there  is 
such  a thing. 

III. 

Of  course,  in  a way,  romance  has  gone 
out  of  the  West.  The  poor  Ute  Indian, 
whose  name  is  Co-na-pi  ett,  appears  on  the 
English  rolls  as  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and 
the  wily  Too-car  can  scarcely  recognize 
himself  as  Cyrus  Crow.  There  is  no 
longer  much  illusion  in  the  Southwest 
border  stories  of  William  Gillmore  Simms, 
whose  life  has  just  been  written  (in  the 
“American  Men  of  Letters  Series”)  by 
William  P.  Trent,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  the  South.  The  Revo- 
lutionary romances  of  the  Carolinas,  of 
Marion  and  his  men,  have  still  a certain 
vitality  which  is  not  inherent  in  the 
poetry  of  the  author,  but  the  name  of 
Simms  is  now  chiefly  useful  as  an  illus- 
tration of  a literary  and  social  period 
gone  by,  and  in  a larger  sense  of  the 
effect  of  isolation,  want  of  discipline,  and 
social  surroundings  upon  a talent  that 
might  have  been  a very  important  one  in 
the  world.  Simms  was  greater  than  his 
works.  He  had  force,  ambition,  courage, 
manliness,  immense  industry,  fecundity, 
and  a born  capacity  for  story-telling.  His 
efforts  were  largely  frustrated  by  want  of 
training,  and  by  an  environment  un- 
friendly to  his  art.  Had  Simms  been 
bom  now,  in  an  impulsive,  generous 
society,  which  has  dropped  feudalism  and 
slavery,  and  which  sees  as  an  inspiration 
of  progress  what  John  Van  Buren  used 
to  call  the  “Northern  Lights,”  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
hold  a front  rank  among  American  nov- 
elists. There  never  was  such  another 
demonstration  in  history  of  the  effect  of 
social  emancipation  upon  literature  as 
has  been  furnished  by  the  band  of  brill- 
iant Southern  writers  since  the  war  of 
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secession.  Professor  Trent  illustrates  this 
in  his  method  of  modern  research  and 
scholarship.  His  study  of  Simms  is  both 
critical  and  sympathetic,  and  he  makes 
us  see  the  man  by  pouring  upon  the  insti- 
tutions that  both  made  and  marred  him 
the  illumination  of  the  modern  day.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  doubted  if  the  value  of 
the  volume  as  biography  is  not  over- 
shadowed by  its  value  as  a study  of  the 
limitations  that  slavery  put  upon  literary 
performance,  and  by  its  service  as  a rec- 
ord of  life  and  manners  now  become  his- 
toric. There  was  ambition  enough  to 
produce  a Southern  literature,  but  a with- 
ering blight  fell  upon  effort,  and  even 
those  who  made  it  said  that  Charleston, 
with  all  its  culture,  was  a graveyard 
of  periodicals.  Simms  lived  to  see  his 
idols  shattered,  the  social  fabric  around 
him  in  ruins,  stricken  by  bereavement, 
beggared  by  war  and  conflagration,  and 
by  the  non-marketable  quality  of  his  old- 
fashioned  wares;  but  he  was  never  more 
heroic  or  more  worthy  of  love  and  re- 
spect than  in  his  brave  struggles  to  assist 
others  in  the  days  of  his  extreme  calam- 
ity. The  story  has  personal  as  well  as 
general  interest,  and  will  be  read  with 
pleasure,  because  Professor  Trent  has  set 
it  forth  with  vivacity,  in  a narrative  the 
entertainment  of  which  does  not  flag,  and 
with  a lucid  and  scholarly  pen.  We  ac- 
count it,  indeed,  considering  all  its  rela- 
tions, and  the  wholly  admirable  manner 
of  its  execution,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant biographies  of  late  years,  and  of 
great  historic  value. 

IV. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  the 
reader  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  His- 
tory of  David  Grieve  is  that  of  abun- 
dant leisure  at  the  command  of  the  au- 
thor. She  has  not  been  in  haste.  She 
has  waited,  after  drawing  off  her  first  ro- 
mance, until  her  reservoir  filled  again. 
She  has  written  with  unwearying  pa- 
tience and  tireless  elaboration.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  care  and  leisure  of  mind,  her 
work  is  of  firmly  knit  fibre,  woven  in  a 
style  of  singular  compactness  and  brill- 
iant lustre.  This  is  a commendable  exam- 
ple to  other  story -writers,  and  the  result 
would  need  only  praise  if  the  author  had 
not  assumed  that  the  reading  public  has 
as  much  leisure  as  she  has,  andean  afford, 
for  example,  to  read  half  a dozen  pages 
in  order  target  a silhouette  of  a single  tig- 
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ure  in  a winter  landscape.  If  the  author 
hoped  to  give  us  the  impression  of  a life- 
time in  her  story,  she  lias  succeeded,  for 
we  can  readily  believe  that  we  have  been 
with  David  Grieve  a hundred  years.  The 
theme  is  the  evolution  of  a human  soul 
into  peace  through  suffering,  and  the  un- 
relenting creator  of  David  spares  him  no 
calamity.  From  childhood  to  the  end  he 
is  ground  in  every  sort  of  adversity,  and 
his  companions  in  it  are  selected  for  their 
unpleasantness,  for  the  most  part.  The 
reader  will  not,  however,  object  to  this 
company,  sordid  or  disreputable  as  most 
of  it  is,  for  he  is  always  conscious  of  be- 
ing in  good  society,  having  the  refined 
society  of  the  author  and  of  excellent  lit- 
erature, and  the  beauty  of  nature  as  a per- 
petual chorus  and  interpreter  of  the  story. 
This  power  of  the  author  to  idealize  her 
material  gives  her  high  rank  as  a writer. 
But  she  has  made  one  hazardous  experi- 
ment, and  that  is  in  trying  to  paint  a 
character  consistently  bad — as  difficult  a 
feat  as  to  make  one  perfectly  good  in 
human  life.  David’s  sister  Louie  is  per- 
haps the  most  unremitting,  unrelieved  fe- 
male devil  ever  created,  an  imp  of  self- 
ishness and  heartlessness  from  her  child- 
hood to  her  tragic  death— so  bad,  indeed, 
that  the  Paris  episode  of  un-Puritanic  sin 
rather  leaves  a white  mark  on  her.  It  is 
a sort  of  relief  to  the  reader  to  have  her 
go  to  the  devil  literally.  She  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
she  was  “possessed.”  Her  millinery  in- 
terest in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
a bold  imagination  of  the  author,  and  is 
perilously  near  a humorous  conception. 
The  Paris  episode  of  David,  at  the  same 
time,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
readable  portion  of  the  book,  and  is,  we 
hear,  liked  by  readers  who  would  not  tol- 
erate such  an  adventure  if  described  by 
an  American  novelist.  Nor  would  the 
English  public  be  likely  to  relish  it  as 
much  if  the  scene  were  London.  But  the 
writer  has  never  done  anything  with  a 
lighter  hand  or  more  artistic  touch  than 
the  character  of  Elise  Delaunay.  It  is 
not  so  new  in  fiction  as  Louie,  but  it  is 
much  truer.  David  Grieve  is  intelligent- 
ly named  a history — the  rambling  histo- 
ry of  a life  produced,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  in  order  to  carry  the  author's  eth- 
ical and  religious  speculations.  It  has 
not  the  unity  of  a novel.  That  is  not 
saying  that  it  has  not  distinctly  drawn 
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shallow  little  fool  whom  the  author  com- 
pels David  to  marry  in  order  to  punish 
him  and  discipline  him  into  acceptance  of 
the  vague  religion  of  Amiel’s  Diary.  The 
basis  of  the  book,  in  fact,  as  it  was  of 
Robert  Elsmere,  seems  to  be  Amiel.  A 
religion  is  sought,  a lasting  conception  of 
Christianity.  This  search  is  represented 
as  being  “like  the  unravelling  of  fine  and 
ancient  needle-work.”  It  is  a toil,  and 
one  is  obliged  to  go  round  by  Voltaire, 
and  wade  through  all  the  scepticism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  agnosti- 
cism of  the  nineteenth,  to  get  at  the  “ eter- 
nal meaning  of  Jesus.”  And  yet  Dora — 
the  simple-minded  Dora  of  this  history — 
had  this  conception  without  the  least 
difficulty,  and  showed  the  best  fruits  of 
it  in  an  unselfish  life.  She  does  not  need 
to  read  David  Grieve. 

V. 

The  old  and  well-worn  adage  that 
“truth  is  stranger  than  fiction”  receives 
a severe  blow  in  Mr.  George  Meredith's 
The  Tragic  Comedians.  The  romance 
of  Helene  von  Donniges  and  Ferdinand 
Lasalle  has  often  been  told  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  heroine  has  herself  set  it 
forth.  Indeed,  the  introduction  to  this 
volume,  by  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  gives 
the  story  in  clear  outline,  accompanied 
by  the  portraits  of  the  leading  lady  and 
gentleman.  We  are  thus  seated  in  front 
of  the  curtain,  fully  possessed  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  persons  who  are  to  perform. 
But.  when  the  curtain  rises,  we  straight- 
way h5se  all  sense  of  reality,  and  are  in 
the  presence  of  a palpable  world  of  fic- 
tion, an  artificial  creation  of  the  stage. 
By  constantly  turning  back  to  the  “ argu- 
ment,” we  are  enabled  to  follow  the  story, 
but  the  illusion  of  reality  is  gone.  This 
is  a very  considerable  achievement,  and 
lends  a new  interest  to  the  somewhat 
wearisome  discussion  of  realism.  It  has 
been  supposed  on  all  sides  that  the  nov- 
elist who  could  set  forth  invented  char- 
acters and  situations  with  such  literary 
verity  as  to  make  them  seem  actual  hap- 
penings and  human  beings  had  touched 
the  height  of  art.  But  here  comes  a mas- 
ter of  his  craft,  and  introduces  confusion 
into  the  discussion  by  transforming  real 
persons  and  admitted  adventures  into 
fantastic  images  and  stage  spectacles,  so 
that  we  are  thrown  back  into  the  unwel- 
come notion  that  fiction  is  stranger  than 
truth.  The*  necromancer  who  accom- 
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plishes  this,  one  of  the  subtlest  living  stu- 
dents of  the  human  heart,  effects  it  b^y  a 
method  purely  his  own.  By  a certain 
artful  collocation  of  words,  he  creates  an 
atmosphere  by  which  nature  is  made  to 
seem  as  fantastical  as  he  likes  to  conceive 
her,  and  in  this  strange  world  his  person- 
ages, now  become  phantoms  of  his  pen, 
taking  their  cue  from  the  author  in  the 
prompter's  box,  hurl  epigrams  at  each 
other,  interspersed  with  dots  and  dashes 
which  represent  emotions  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  epigrams  to  express.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  real  peo- 
ple in  a drawing-room  or  under  the  lin- 
dens ever  talk  in  this  way.  The  author 
has  produced  his  effect,  and  no  other  sort 
of  conversation  would  be  accepted  by 
the  reader  as  sufficiently  unreal  for  the 
world  into  which  he  is  introduced.  But 
having  accepted  this  situation,  in  which 
reality  becomes  fiction,  the  reader  has 
not  at  all  finished  with  the  author.  Mr. 
Meredith  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  sub- 
tle workings  and  contradictions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  his  description  of  the 
mental  processes  of  Alvan  (Lasalle)  and 
Clotilde  (Helene)  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated, simply  as  an  abstract  study,  is  one 
of  the  subtlest,  and,  on  the  whole,  truest, 
things  ih  modern  fiction.  The  elusive 
coquetry  of  Clotilde  and  the  masterful 
egoism  of  Alvan  are  studied  by  a master- 
hand,  done  with  a delicate  firmness  that 
commands  the  reader’s  admiration  even 
when  he  is  struggling  in  the  meshes  of 
the  author’s  wilful  diction. 

So  impressive  are  Mr.  Meredith’s  great 
qualities,  even  in  this  minor  work,  that 
it  is  natural  to  regret  that  he  does  not 
reach  a wider  audience.  The  English  in- 
troduction is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
reader,  but  we  believe  it  would  pay  an 
enterprising  publisher  to  have  The  Tragic 
Comedians  translated. 

VI. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  occupations 
of  our  literary  times  lias  been  the  hunt 
for  “local  color.”  It  has  been  a matter 
of  faith.  Everybody  has  believed  in  it 
as  something  you  could  buy,  like  paint, 
in  quantities  needed  for  your  palette.  It 
has  been  frankly  admitted  that  local  col- 
or is  a thing  indispensable,  especially  in 
a novel,  and  to  some  extent  in  an  essay 
in  biography.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  mixture  that  is  not  improved  by  it. 

This  is  so  well  understood  that  when  a 
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writer  is  about  to  put  bis  fiction  into  lim- 
its of  time  and  space,  be  finds  it  to  bis 
advantage  to  get,  either  by  letter  or  per- 
sonal visit  and  inspection,  some  local  color 
to  make  vivid,  if  not  real,  the  scenery  and 
personages  of  his  representation.  Very 
often  all  be  needs  is  certain  words  or 
phrases,  or  at  most  a dialect.  There  is 
probably  more  marketable  local  color  in 
a dialect  than  in  any  other  thing  that  can 
be  acquired.  Given  a knowledge  of  the 
prevailing  wind,  the  shape  of  the  hills,  the 
attitude  of  nature  in  that  locality  towards 
the  residents,  and  the  dialect,  a story  can 
be  made  so  saturated  with  local  color  that 
it  would  deceive  almost  anybody — except, 
perhaps,  such  a person  as  Hawthorne 
was.  We  never  think,  by-tbe-way,  of  lo- 
cal color  in  connection  with  Hawthorne. 
Apparently  he  didn’t  need  to  put  it  on. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  have  understood 
about  it.  He  might  have  thought  that 
the  counterpart  of  the  literary  term  (lo- 
cal color)  applied  socially  would  refer  to 
the  women  who  paint;  the  term  has  such 
an  artificial  sound.  One  has  an  idea  of 
a colored  photograph;  the  local  color  is 
not  a part  of  the  substance,  but  is  im- 
posed. Now,  the  Study  has  a notion  that 
Hawthorne  was  not  conscious  of  any  ne- 
cessity of  giving  local  color  to  his  crea- 
tions. He  wrote  of  that  into  which  he 
was  born,  and  his  creations,  even  when 
they  were  in  foreign  settings,  glowed  with 
that  internal  personality  which  is  never 
counterfeited  by  veneering. 

When  Grace  King  published,  some 
years  ago,  Monsieur  Motte,  a story  of 


creole  New  Orleans,  we  had  a striking 
example  of  the  unconscious  expression 
of  the  life  of  a community,  without  the 
slightest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  make  that  life  visible  by  exaggeration 
of  peculiarities.  There  was  no  question 
here  of  the  truth  of  dialect  or  the  exter- 
nal characterizations  of  race;  the  author 
wrote  out  of  her  experience;  this  was  a 
life  she  knew  so  thoroughly  that  she  was 
not  trying  to  exploit  it  in  telling  her 
story.  The  result,  as  we  know,  was  as 
perfect  a representation  of  creole  condi- 
tions and  social  life  as  Hawthorne  ever 
made  of  New  England.  And  the  two  re- 
sults were  produced  exactly  in  the  same 
way.  Neither  author  used  4 4 local  color" 
as  a varnish.  A collection  of  Miss  King's 
more  recent  stories,  entitled  Tales  of  a 
Time  and  Place , increases  this  writer's 
reputation  as  an  original  force  in  Amer- 
ican literature.  The  five  stories  here — 
4 ‘ Bayou  L'Ombre,  ” 4 ‘ Bonne  Maman , ” 
“ Madrilene,  or  the  Festival  of  the  Dead,'’ 
4 4 The  Christmas  Story  of  a Little  Church,  ” 
and  44  In  the  French  Quarter,  1870” — have 
already  attracted  attention,  and  this  vol- 
ume will  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
South  here  has  a born  interpreter.  44  Bay- 
ou L'Ombre”  is  a picture  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  late  war  that  can  scarcely 
be  matched.  And  for  the  episode  of  the 
rising  and  bacchantic  march  of  the  ne- 
gresses  when  first  the  idea  of  “freedom” 
came  to  them,  that  has  a dramatic  quality 
and  a raciness  of  humanity  that  our  crit- 
ics have  been  accustomed  to  find  only  in 
the  French  masters  of  fiction. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  April. — 
In  Congress  the  following  bills  were  passed : 
By  the  House — the  Pension  Appropriation  Bill ; the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Bill,  March  11th;  the  Army  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  March  21st;  a bill  to  prohibit  ab- 
solutely the  admission  of  Chinese  into  the  United 
States,  April  4th  ; a bill  removing  the  duties  on 
wool,  April  7th.  By  the  Senate — the  Pure  Food 
Bill,  March  9th  ; the  Urgent  Deficiency  and  Military 
Academy  Appropriation  bills,  March  17th  ; the  Ind- 
ian Appropriation  Bill,  April  0th. 

The  Legislature  of  Texas,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
elected  Roger  Q.  Mills  to  represent  that  State  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  State  election  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  0th  of 
April,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  I).  Rus- 
sell Brown  was  elected  (Jovernor. 

Commercial  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  France  and  Spain  were  completed,  March  10th, 
by  approval  of  the  governments  of  the  two  latter 


flf  Current  Clients. 

countries.  The  completion  of  a reciprocity  treaty 
with  Nicaragua  was  made  public,  March  13tli,  by 
proclamation  of  the  President.  A new  extradition 
treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  was 
signed  at  Paris  March  25th.  The  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  questions  involved  in  the  Bering  Sea 
dispute  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
March  30th. 

On  the  12th  of  March  350,000  coal-miners  in 
Great  Britain  stopped  work  and  went  on  strike, 
which  lasted  ten  days. 

An  agreement  was  completed  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  on  the  6th  of  April,  prolonging  the 
/nodus  vivmdi  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  for  an- 
other season. 

Anarchist  plots  were  discovered  in  Paris  and 
Madrid,  and  in  the  latter  city  an  attempt  was  made 
on  the  4th  of  April  to  blow  up  the  Spanish  Cortes 
with  dynamite.  Several  arrests  were  made  iu  both 
places. 
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brellas  held  sideways.  It  was  late  iu  the  af- 
ternoon when  I first  observed  that  there  was 
trouble  at  the  corner.  I thought  at  first  that 
there  was  an  accident,  but  soon  found  that  it 
was  due  to  a pair  of  new  balking  horses  in  a 
car.  Old  Sue  was  hitched  to  the  tug,  and  wTas 
doing  her  part  faithfully;  finally  she  threw 
her  weight  on  the  collar,  and  by  sheer  strength 
bodily  dragged  the  car,  horses  and  all,  around 
the  curve  and  on  up  the  straight  track,  until 
the  horses,  finding  themselves  moving,  went 
off  with  a rush.  I saw  the  tug-boy  shake  his 
head  with  pride,  and  heard  him  give  a whoop 
of  triumph.  The  next  car  went  up  all  right; 
but  the  next  had  a new  team,  and  the  same 
thing  occurred.  The  streets  were  like  glass; 
the  new  horses  got  to  slipping  and  balking, 
and  Old  Sue  had  to  drag  them  up  as  she  did 
before.  Prom  this  time  it  went  from  bad  to 
worse;  the  rain  changed  to  sleet, and  the  curve 
at  Ninth  became  a stalling- place  for  every  car. 
Finally,  just  at  dark,  there  was  a block  there, 
and  the  cars  piled  up.  I intended  to  have 
taken  a car  on  my  way  home,  but  finding  it 
stalled,  I stepped  into  Polk  Miller’s  drug  store, 
just  on  the  corner,  to  get  a cigar  and  to  keep 
warm.  I could  see  through  the  blurred  glass 
of  the  door  the  commotion  going  on  just  out- 
side, and  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  driver 
and  of  the  tug-boy  mingled  with  the  clatter 
of  horses’  feet  as  they  reared  and  jumped,  and 
the  cracks  of  the  tug-boy’s  whip  ns  he  called 
to  Sue,  “Git  up,  Sue;  git  up,  Sue.”  Present- 
ly I heard  a sort  of  shout,  and  then  the  tones 
changed,  and  things  got  quieter. 

A few  minutes  afterwards  the  door  slowly 
opened,  and  the  tug-boy  came  in  limping,  his 
old  hat  pushed  back  on  his  head,  and  one  leg 
of  his  wet  trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knee, show- 
ing about  four  inches  of  black  ashy  skin, 
which  he  leant  over  and  rubbed  as  he  walked. 
His  w’et  face  wore  a scowl,  half  pain,  half 
anger.  “ Mist’  Miller,  kin  I use  yo’  ’phone  ?” 
he  asked,  surlily. 

“ Yes  ; there  ’tis.” 

The  company  had  the  privilege  of  using  it 
by  courtesy.  He  limped  up,  and  still  rubbing 
his  leg  with  one  hand,  took  the  ’phone  off  the 
hook  with  the  other  and  put  it  to  his  ear. 

“ Hello,  central — hello!  Please  gimme  fo’ 
bund’  an’  sebenty-three  on  three  sixt’-fo’ — 
fo’  hund’  an’  seben’- three  on  three  sixt’-fo’. 
Hello!  Suh  ? Yes,  sub  ; fo’  liund’  an’  seben t’- 
three  on  three  sixt’-fo’.  Street-car  stable#  on 
three  sixt’-fo’.  Hello ! hello  ! Hello  ! Dat 
you,  street-car  stables  ? Hello  ! Yes.  Who 
dat?  Oh!  Dat  you,  Mis’  Mel  lord  iu  ? Yes, 
suh ; yes,  suh ; Jim;  Jim;  dis  Jim;  Jim. 
G-i-111,  Jim.  Yes,  suh;  Jim,  wliar  drive  Ole 
Sue,  at  Mis’  Polk  Miller's— Mis’  Polk  Miller* 
drug  sto\  Yas,  suh;  y as,  suh.  Suh?  Yas, 
suh.  Oh!  Mis’  Mellerdin,  kin  I get  off  to- 
night? Suh  ? Yes,  suh.  ‘Matter’  ? Dat  ole 
mule — Ole  Sue— she  done  tu’n  fool ; gone  to 
balkin’.  I can't  do  mittin  ’tall  wid  her.  She 
aiiv  got  no  sense.  She  oon  pull  a poun’.  Suh  ? 
Yas.  suh.  ^Xor,  snJj|  _Yas,  suh.  Nor,  suh  ; I 
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done  try  ev’y thing.  I done  wimp  her  mos’ 
to  death.  She  ain’  got  no  reason.  She  oon 
do  nuttin.  She  done  haul  off,  an’  leetlc  mo’ 
knock  my  brains  out;  she  done  kick  me  right 
’pon  meh  laig  — ’pon  my  right  laig.”  (He 
stooped  over  and  rubbed  it  again  at  the  re- 
flection.) “ Done  bark  it  all  up.  Suh?  Yas, 
suh.  Tell  nine  o’clock  ; yas,  suh  ; reckon  so ; 
’ll  try  it  leetle  longer.  Yas,  suh ; yas,  suh. 
Good  night — good  by  !” 

He  hung  the  ’phone  back  on  the  hook, 
stooped  and  rubbed  his  leg.  “Thankee,  Mist’ 
Miller ! Good-night.” 

He  limped  to  the  door,  and  still  stooping 
over  and  rubbing  his  leg,  opened  it.  As  he 
passed  out,  without  turning  Ids  head,  he  said, 
as  if  to  himself,  but  to  be  heard  by  us,  “I  wish 
I had  a hundred  an’  twenty-five  dollars.  I 
boun’  I’d  buy  dat  durned  ole  mule,  an’  cut  her 
doggoned  th’oat.”  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

FARMER  TOMPKINS  AND  THE  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

A FKLLEtt  came  out  here  to-day  V showed  a book 
to  me; 

One  ’at  I’d  surely  oughtcr  have — twelve  parts,  ’ml 
one  was  free. 

He  said  ez  how  ’twas  sure  to  tell  me  all  I’d  wan  ter 
know, 

’X’  called  the  thing  a Cyclopee— or  suthin’  kinder 
so. 

It  seemed  a purtv  fine  old  book — a reg’lar  sort  o’ 
prize — 

Oy til  I ast  him  questions,  when  I seen  he’d  told 
me  lies. 

“Tells  ev’ything!”  says  I.  “That’s  good — in  fad, 
sir,  that’s  the  best 

Kind  of  a hook  I ever  seed,  but  think  I’d  like  a 
test 

Before  I buy  her.  Lemme  see!  What  does  the 
volume  say 

About  the  prospects  of  the  coinin’  year  for  oats 
’n’  hay  ?” 

I thought  he’d  flop  for  laughin’  when  I ast  the 
feller  that. 

’X'’  when  I ast  him  “What’s  the  joke?”  he  looked 
almighty  flat, 

“It  don’t  prognosticate,”  says  he.  “That  ain't 
the  p’int !”  says  I. 

“What  I’m  a-astin’  you  is  will  the  blame  thing 
prophesy  ?” 

’X’  then  he  turned  the  pages  quick,  *n’  showed  me 
lots  o’  stuff 

About  Egyptians,  and  a squib  about  ail  Earl  named 
Duff; 

But  when  I ast  him  if  it  told  a cure  for  tater 
bugs, 

He  said  it  didn’t,  but  it  had  a history  of  rugs ! 

’Xd  I’ll  be  denied  if  that  there  book  he  said 
would  tell  so  much 

Had  anything  on  anv  page  I’d  ever  care  to  touch ; 
’X’  then — lmw!  haw! — 1 chucked  that  pert  young 
swindler  from  the  place 

So  quick  he  hadn’t  time  to  take  his  smile  down 
off  his  face; 

'Xd  after  him  1 threw  his  bag  V twelve -part 
Cyclopee — 

My  great-grandfather’s  almanac's  still  good  enough 
for  me ! j on  & K endiuck  Ba  ngs. 
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UNPLEASANTLY  LIKE. 

Mhua  m : “ 1 can't  bear  to  look  t\t  iiude*s  They  arc  so  like  human  beinc*. 


AND  1IIS  JtEVEKBNTE. 


TmpC  AND  HIS  REVERENCE.  Gradually  Hie  decanter  grow  depleted  ami 

A ceuta ix  Irish  village  character,  noted  the  goblet-  full,  hut  no  word  escaped  'Terry, 
alike  for  hi*  habitual  indolemre,  immoderate  His  reverence  paused  of  his  own  accord,  amt 
?ndulgeijcc,and  ready  wit, was  once  approached  severely  regarding  his  laborer,  remarked, 
by  the  parish  priest,  who  desired  a day's  work  “ Itoirt  you  know,  Terry,  that  even  drop  of 
done  in  his  garden.  this  is  a nail  in  your  coftiu  f’ 

**  Terry  r said  lie,  u if  you  work  steady  for  a Tnuh.  thin,  yer  rivereneef-  responded  the 
me  all  day  ami  drink  nothing, TH  give  you  a unabashed  one.  *f  while  ye  have  the  hammer 
glass  at  six  o'clock  as  well  as  the  pay.  **  in  yer  half  ye  may  as  w ell  pul  in  wan  or  two 

»•  Done,  yer  merenee."  returned  the  other,  more  !*' 

“I  know  ye're  a man  of  yer  wound,  aid,  plaso  \ CLEVER  MOTTO, 

the  pig*.  I It  he  wan  loo.  It  is  not  cuiniinm  to  find  keen  and  brilliant 

He  periormed  the  days  work  areordmgh,  scholarship  in  men  devoted  to  business  puv- 
and  when  he  went  to  rhe  kitidieli  dd<U  M v,,n-  sl|jjs  ThiA  oceasioHal  example*  of  this,  espr- 
down*  received  his  pay  apd  a siiial)  wine  glass,  ciidlv  when  that  scholarship  dowers  into  wu, 
«hu.-h  his  rcvcrcu.l  ei.i,.h..vei-  l.nnd.  d hint  nl-  ;m,  ;v„rtl,  l„l,i)IJ{.  A NVn  y,„k  gentium., 

i.:id>  nitii  *1iiSK«y.  w ho  lt;id  irtiiiiicd  and  i iiMiv;ift  il  liisilevotioli 

After  (<»ssing  ott  l he  fliiuildidul,  ht-  hfdd  flu?  da^<,)l1  s,utii«s,  hud  a.j  ii.tiu.Hft,  fHei.il, 
tiny  y**m\  .|m//u-Hlly  ut.d  rcn.arkwl,  “ At.  w||0 ,v  H|„,  ni.lvl(t,  -18  u.-day,  a.mtor  in  S« 
how  d*.  rl.cv  u.akf  tlwin,  vi  riven?nci\  Jersey.  "flit*  i-lergvHnu.  wits  it  great  smoker. 

Why,  th.  y blow  flush.,  ferry.’  ansvv.ml  J1U)|  j|is  rrU,)i(|  a y(;urs  sent  him  u 
the  u»sn»|ii'etiiig  eleiie,  . Christinas  tenieinhranv  of  ehnied  folmiH'u  and 

,ftaix,  dun,  yer  mmcner,  jcpl.ed  1 ell  \ . cigars  Aceompan  ving  t In*  hox  was  I |j  is  men  p; 
with  a twinkle, '‘I'm  thinkin  the  man  that  / 

blew  char  was  short  breath  !”  An^(  TO  $**X“‘*  * «"  W 

Aware  that  he  had  had  flu;  worst  of  Mm  eu-  or,  as  it  might  he  rapidly  read*  “ Lake  doretua 
conntei.  the  worthy  priest,  bargained  with  his  fnbaociimu,  segar  philim."  Pnglrdud  this  he- 
neVr-du-we«d  parishioner  tor  a second  day’s  cornea  tire  aheetitmafe  greeting,  p.AeeejVt.  this 
work,  with  the  stipulation  that  on  this  uvea-  Bacchic  gilt,  for  \ love  you.”  Poison  was 
si«m  In*  should  hold  an  empty  tuttildcf  mid  tHtm*ps  Terr  1ns  1 0 ;eco*F.ngii>h  Tpigrann?  and 

‘ say  w hen  ” himself  at  The  pom  ing  «*hj  »>f  Um  inl-.c % toil  Ip;  trover  mm!c  .«  mm  delightful 

he vera,,e,  l Jiljdi  of  its  class  than  the  «on*  w k Jfave  cited. 
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THE  IIABIT  OF  THE  HUMORIST. 

My  friend  Smithers  is  a humorist  by  pro- 
fession— that  is  to  say,  he  makes  a good  living 
out  of  professed  humor.  He  is  a solemn  sort 
of  person  in  his  general  demeanor.  It  has 
been  said  of  him,  by  those  who  know  him  only 
by  sight,  that  he  has  a secret  sorrow  concealed 
somewhere  about  his  person;  that  the  canker 
of  care  is  apparently  at  work  gnawing  away 
at  his  vitals — which  accouuts,  they  say,  for 
the  air  of  depression  lie  carries  about  with  him 
when  he  goes  before  the  public.  I,  who  know 
him  well,  have  noticed  that  this  depressed  at- 
mospheric quality  is  not  affected.  It  is  habit- 
ual with  him,  but  it  must  not  be  attributed  to 
any  canker,  cark,  or  care.  He  is  not  depressed. 
He  has  no  canker.  Cark  he  knows  not,  and 
care  is  a word  utterly  unknown  to  the  bright 
lexicon  of  his  youth.  His  is  a case  of  sunshine 
confined.  His  life  is  a bit  of  melody  printed 
in  the  guise  of  a funeral  march.  He  perpetu- 
ally reminds  me  of  a babbling  brook  running 
through  a dark  un traversable  forest.  His 
melancholic  is  not  an  internal  disorder — it  is 
simply  an  external  evidence  of  something 
which  does  not  exist.  To  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, “ He  is  built  that  way.” 

“ Why  don't  you  brace  up,”  I said  to  him  a 
few  days  ago,  “ and  assume  an  external  gayety 
if  you  have  it  uot  ?” 

“Why  should  I?”  he  replied.  “Do  you 
want  me  to  ruin  my  prospects  in  life,  to  piiss 
over  entirely  the  question  of  preserving  my 
individuality  ?” 

“ But  your  appearance  is  a bit  of  deceit. 
You  are  not  an  undertaker,  but  you  look  like 
one.  You  look  like  a funeral  director  whose 
hist  friend  has  died,  and  given  the  contract  for 
burying  him  to  a rival.” 

“ What  would  you  have  me  look  like — a 
ballet  dancer,  an  acrobat,  or  a snow-shoveller?” 

“No,  I wouldn't  at  all.  Make  yourself  look 
like  a humorist.” 

“ How  f”  he  asked.  “ In  what  respect  can 
I change  my  appearance  so  as  to  let  the  world 
know  that  I live  by  jokes  alone  ? Shall  I 
write  jests  on  my  shirt  bosoms,  and  wear  them 
as  an  accessory  to  a dress  suit  ? Shall  I wear 
trousers  that  excite  the  derision  of  the  pub- 
lic? Shall  I wear  an  absurd  hat,  ridiculous 
shoes,  laughable  waistcoats,  and  gauzy,  comi- 
cal conceits  in  the  way  of  neck-gear  ? How 
should  a humorist  appear  on  the  outside,  I 
would  like  to  know?” 

“You  are  talking  foolishly.  Of  course  I 
would  not  have  you  appear  undignified,  but 
you  should  cultivate  an  air  of  gayety,  you 
should  give  the  impression  that  your  life  is  a 
laugh — you  needn't  make  an  epitaph  of  your- 
self six  days  of  the  week,  and  come  out  as  an 
obituary  on  the  seventh.” 

“Hold  on  a minute,”  ho  observed.  “I’ll 
take  that  down.  It's  good  enough  to  print.” 
Then  he  noted  my  remark  in  the  little  blank 
book  which  is  his  inseparable  companion. 

“As  Iupderstand  you,”  he  continued,  clos- 
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ing  the  book  languidly, and  putting  it  back  in 
his  pocket,  “you  want  me  to  go  before  the 
public  disguised  as  a grin.  Shall  I show  my 
teeth  ? Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  a broad 
grin  or  just  au  ordinary  smile,  or  is  it  as  a con- 
vulsion of  mirth  you  think  I should  show  my- 
self to  ol  ttoWol  ?” 

“You  wilfully  misunderstand  me,”  I said. 
“In  the  first  place  your  countenance  is  the 
picture  of  asperity.  Your  eye  is  cold,  and 
when  it  fastens  upon  a proper  subject  it  glit- 
ters. You  dress  usually  in  black,  your  clothes 
are  sombre,  and  1 never  saw  you  smile  in  pub- 
lic but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  when 
somebody  threatened  to  shoot  you  for  using 
his  name  in  a comic  poem.  You  do  not  do 
yourself  justice,  my  dear  fellow.” 

“Ah!  I begin  to  comprelieud  you.  You 
want  me  to  warm  my  eye  over,  and  envelop 
it  with  a film  when  I fasten  it  upon  a fellow- 
occupaut  of  a horse-car,  for  instance.  Then 
yon  wish  me  to  wear  that  mild,  conciliating 
expression  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  sa- 
tirist, and  to  do  myself  absolute  justice  you 
would  have  me  overcome  with  terror  when  I 
am  threatened  by  a weak-minded  maniac  who 
carries  a Colt's  revolver  charged  with  lead,  and 
in  addition  to  all  this  I must  dress  like  a rain- 
bow. Well,  I refuse.  I shall  under  no  cir- 
cumstances wear  the  sign  of  my  profession  on 
my  sleeve.  If  I appeared  as  you  wish  me  to, 
my  jests  would  seem  mournful  by  contrast, 
and  for  this  very  reason  I intend  to  maintain 
that  air  of  melancholy  reserve  that  you  claim 
is  characteristic  of  me.  As  I now  stand,  peo- 
ple say,  ‘ How  strange  it  is  that  one  so  solemn 
and  sad  as  he  can  be  so  exquisitely  humor- 
ous!' It  will  be  au  unhappy  day  for  my  lar- 
der, my  family,  and  iuy  inner  man  when  people 
observe,  4 How  singular  that  the  jokes  of  a 
living  laugh,  of  a walking  jest,  of  a palpitant 
bon  mot,  are  so  abominably  melancholy!'  That 
is  my  platform,  and  now  that  you  have  it, 
don't  talk  to  me  again  about  making  a sand- 
wich man  of  myself  to  advertise  my  business. 
Bo  say  no  more.  It  is  my  treat.  What  will 
you  have — a hair-cut  or  a quinine  pill?” 

And  under  the  genial  infiuence  of  the  latter, 

I came  to  see  that,  after  all,  my  witty  though 
funereal-appearing  friend  might  perhaps  be  in 
the  right. 

A FORTUNATE  ESCAPE. 

It  was  a dainty  fair-haired  maid  of  Mil- 
waukee, of  some  five  or  six  summers,  who  sat 
beside  a little  friend  relating  the  advent  of  a 
new  baby  in  the  family. 

“She  was  horned  while  your  mamma  was 
'way  down  South,  wasn't  she  ?”  asked  the 
friend. 

44  Yes,”  replied  the  proud  older  sister. 

“ Well,  I tell  you,  you  were  very  fortuuate 
to  have  her  born  white  down  there,  because 
most  of  the  little  babies  that  are  born  in  the 
South  are  born  black,”  was  the  congratulatory 
response  of  the  wide-eyed  friend. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  AVAY. 

Wk  are  quite  in  the  electric  Wav.  We  nothing  to  the  promised  universal  ilhunina- 
boast  that  we  have  made  electricity  our  slave,  lion  by  n diffused  light  that  .shall  make  mid 
but  1 1 1 o slave  whom  \yc  tip  not  understand  night  as  1 night  as  noonday.  We  shall  then 
is  our  master.  And  before  we  know  him  save  all  the  time  there  is,  and  at  the  age  of 
we  shall  be  trmri’ormvd.  Air.  Edison  pro-  thirty-five  have  lived  the  allotted  seventy 
poses  to  send  m over  the  country  at  the  rate  years,  and  long,  if  twit  tor  (f^Urda^u/itrUu^^x 
of one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  This  pleases  least  for  some  world  where,  by  toucldng^  buf* 
i tv  because  we  fancy  we  shall  save  time,  and  ton,  wo  can  discharge  our  limbs  of  elect  rw  if  y 
iK'Cituse  we  are  taught  I hat  the  chief  object  in  and  take  a little  repose.  The  most  rest  less 
life  is  to  u get  .there'"  quickly.  / We  rcallv  have  ami  ambitious  of  ns  can  hardly  conceive  of 
an  idea  that  it  is  a gain  to  annihilate  distance,  Chicago  as  a desirable  future  state  of  e.vist- 
forgetting  that  as  a matter  of  personal  ex  pc-  cnee. 

firnce  we  are  a 1 ready  too  near  most  people  This,  how  over,  is  only  the  exrernal  or  supor- 
But  this  speed  by  rail  w ill  enable  ns  to  I i v ♦ * fieiuf  vi» w of  the  subje<  t : at  the  best  it  is  only 
in  Philadelphia  and  do  business  in  New  York,  symbolicah  Air.  Edison  is  wasting  h}s  time 
It  w ill  make  the  city  of  Chicago  two  hundred  in  objective  experiments,  while  we  are  in  the 
miles  square.  And  the  bigger  Chicago  is.  the  deepest-  ignorance  as  to  out*  electric  peisotmli- 
nmre  important  this  world  becomes./  This  t y or  our  personal  elect rieitv.  We  begin  to 
pleasing  anticipation  — that  of  travelling  by  apprehend  that  wo  are  (deetrie  beings,  that 
lightning,  and  all  being  huddled  together— is  these  outward  manifestations  of  a subtle  form 
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are  only  hints  of  our  internal  state.  Mr.  Edi- 
son should  turn  his  attention  from  physics  to 
humanity  electrically  considered  in  its  social 
condition.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  about 
affinities.  We  are  told  that  one  person  is  posi- 
tive and  another  negative,  and  that  represent- 
ing socially  opposite  poles  they  should  come 
together  and  make  an  electric  harmony,  that 
two  positives  or  two  negatives  repel  each  oth- 
er, and  if  conventionally  united  end  in  divorce, 
and  so  on.  We  read  that  such  a man  is  mag- 
netic, meaning  that  he  can  poll  a great  many 
votes;  or  that  such  a woman  thrilled  her 
audience,  meaning  probably  that  they  were 
in  an  electric  condition  to  be  shocked  by  her. 
Now  this  is  what  we  want  to  find  out — to 
know  if  persons  are  really  magnetic  or  sympa- 
thetic, and  how  to  tell  whether  a person  is 
positive  or  negative.  In  politics  we  are  quite 
at  sea.  What  is  the  good  of  sending  a man  to 
Washington  at  the  rate  of  a hundred  miles  an 
hour  if  we  are  uncertain  of  his  electric  state  ? 
The  ideal  House  of  Representatives  ought  to 
be  pretty  nearly  balanced — half  positive,  half 
negative.  Some  Congresses  seem  to  be  made 
up  pretty  much  of  negatives.  The  time  for 
the  electrician  to  test  the  candidate  is  before 
he  is  put  in  nomination,  not  dump  him  into 
Congress  as  we  do  now,  utterly  ignorant  of 
whether  his  currents  run  from  his  heels  to  his 
head  or  from  his  head  to  his  heels,  uncertain, 
indeed,  as  to  whether  he  has  magnetism  to 
run  in  at  all.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
scientific thau  the  process  and  the  result. 

In  social  life  it  is  infinitely  worse.  You,  an 
electric  unmarried  man,  enter  a room  full  of 
attractive  women.  ' How  are  you  to  know 
who  is  positive  and  who  is  negative,  or  who 
is  a maiden  lady  in  equilibrium,  if  it  be  true, 
as  scientists  affirm,  that  the  genus  old  maid  is 
one  in  whom  the  positive  currents  neutralize 
the  negative  currents?  iYour  affinity  is  per- 
haps the  plainest  woman  in  the  room.  But 
beauty  is  a juggling  sprite,  entirely  uncon- 
trolled by  electricity,  and  you  are  quite  likely 
to  make  a mistake.  It  is  absurd  the  way  we 
blunder  on  in  a scientific  age.  We  touch  a 
button,  and  are  married.  The  judge  touches 
another  button,  and  we  are  divorced.  If  when 
we  touched  the  first  button  it  revealed  us  both 
negatives,  we  should  start  back  in  horror,  for 
it  is  only  before  engagement  that  two  nega- 
tives make  an  affirmative.  That  is  the  reason 
that  some  clergymen  refuse  to  marry  a di- 
vorced woman ; they  see  that  she  has  made 
one  electric  mistake,  and  fear  she  will  make 
another.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  officiating 
clergyman  to  ask  the  two  intending  to  com- 
mit matrimony  if  they  have  a license  from  the 
town  clerk,  if  they  are  of  age  or  have  the  con- 
sent of  parents,  and  have  a million  ; but  the 
vital  point  is  omitted.  Are  they  electric  af- 
finities? It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  town 
clerk,  by  a battery,  or  by  some  means  to  be 
discovered  by  electricians,  to  find  out  the  gal- 
vanic habit  of  the  parties,  their  prevailing 
electric  condition.  Temporarily  they  may 
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seem  to  be  in  harmony,  and  may  deceive 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are  at 
opposite  poles  equidistant  from  the  equator, 
and  certain  to  meet  on  that  imaginary  line  in 
matrimonial  bliss.  Dreadful  will  be  the  awa- 
kening to  an  insipid  life,  if  they  find  they  both 
have  the  same  sort  of  currents.  It  is  said  that 
women  change  their  minds  and  their  disposi- 
tions, that  men  are  fickle,  and  that  both  give 
way  after  marriage  to  natural  inclinations  that 
were  suppressed  while  they  were  on  the  good 
behavior  that  the  supposed  necessity  of  get- 
ting married  imposes.  This  is  so  notoriously 
true  that  it  ought  to  create  a public  panic. 
But  there  is  hope  in  the  new  light.  If  we 
understand  it,  persons  are  born  in  a certain 
electrical  condition,  and  substantially  continue 
in  it,  however  much  they  may  apparently  wob- 
ble about  under  the  influence  of  infirm  minds 
and  acquired  wickedness.  There  are,  of  course, 
variations  of  the  compass  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  the  magnet  may  occasionally  be  bewitched 
by  near  and  powerful  attracting  objects.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  magnet  remains  the  same, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a person's  normal  elec- 
tric condition  is  the  thing  in  him  least  liable 
to  dangerous  variation.  If  this  be  true,  the 
best  basis  for  matrimony  is  the  electric,  and 
our  social  life  would  have  fewer  disappoint- 
ments if  men  and  women  went  about  labelled 
with  their  scientifically  ascertained  electric 
qualities.  Charles  Dudley  Warned. 


ON  AN  ORATOR. 

NAMELB88  YET  FAMOUS. 

He  has  no  ideas — but  success 
Is  his  extraordinary. 

I think  he  owes  it,  more  or  less, 

To  his  vocabulary, 

Which  knows  no  mot 
That  docs  not  go 
Through  fourteen  syllables  or  so; 

And  people  think  if  he  knows  his  intent, 
A genius  he  must  he  from  heaven  sent. 


LOOKED  SAFER. 

The  following  incident  occurred  some  years 
ago,  when  stage-travelling  in  the' White  Moun- 
tain region  was  more  common  than  now. 

One  very  dark  and  cloudy  night,  one  of  the 
well-known  Jehus  was  driving  Ills  stage,  both 
lamps  brilliantly  lighted,  and  hearing  the  gal- 
loping  of  an  approaching  horseman  he  pulled 
up  his  team  to  let  him  pass.  In  another  min- 
ute there  was  a tremendous  collision  with  his 
leaders,  ami  quickly  getting  down  from  his 
box,  he  found  the  rider,  an  Irishman,  had  rid- 
den squarely  in  between  the  leaders,  and  all 
three  horses  were  floundering  in  the  inml. 
After  a good  deal  of  work  the  animals  were  at 
last  disentangled,  and  then  the  following  dia- 
logue took  place : 

Driver.  “ How  in  thunder  came  you  in 
there?  Didn’t  you  sec  my  lights?” 

Pat.  “Faith  I did ; an'  I thought  I’d  go 
at  ween  ’em.” 
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ff^HE  nflpoTtaufc  jmrfr  pJayeit  Ujnfhc  roMtvtol 

JL  iu  Am^ricam  ltonmacfy  icml  1^  tlve  Tu? I tt 

In  the  romance  of <5f\NU  BfiMuV,  \H  1>?mlfy  Ojv 
pr^vnahat  •&#!;&  bf ■ ilpy  luofe  mrafal  #hftehf* 
&f  ihni i par  tfcnilnV  41* partaieut  pt  I \ tiire ; 
Hawthorne.  m the  *.'*  from  an  UM 

■SUihw  ,M  ti-  tH  ns  the  gentlemanly  add  obliguig 
cvv^iJuiM^r  an  accommodation  train  *m  the 
X&iffo&d  ^vliielr  vin\*-—Hppii 
->>#*$#•  the  S I on  a h rtf  Deapmuhaod  bv(\Vkeu 
ij#j-  City  fiiafrlf  ,'uhl  f.hn  City  bf  J>e« 

Atn iW:ifHw.  Thacktfmy  take*  Clive  Nowi-nme 
amt  fcfcM*  &)jfi*jtiCfroin  Jim  M'tittim.  biLan*- 
rttiti  to  W Kf'ightpir  tua  fiiS*t>*elic«s 

railway  vitrmsfc  and  Clive enjoys  the journey 
m m li c* t> ^ foft  tii<uttf?Hf8  bribe 
d»ffc.  that  hf?  wmlvea  they  might  travel  Uitm 
i^{ji4ta|r  fiir  kart  ever  y Chb  riefc  Routle 
to  tltie^  ^tdMh 

vxHwut# rti ■ Ch’ar.k*  RirkehB 

: ..fe.uk  whyl*  np*vni  the  rad  w a y employ# 

aJf  *,lMn^hv'  jtHH'f  irn?/'  .(turn  Lamjm  r«v  the 
fa  tire  K*fyo#(mmt  R*h;ui  : « ml; 
m«r;  tyiwV*  Mn.  tirnart# \ 

be#  fat f tnnA  Mv*ry>  yfa Hi  fert  fa  tt<* 
T'jfllilM k £*mte4S  Ui  ilm  #fkiW ni\wThe>  Harhit 
Car,*  ■-*.* CiV^r  ahrt  ^Tltf  A? Way 
l>a|00  M— Mr,  Itomdj#.  ! .'-<r  / *\. 

A1  r.  ta  at i¥&y4*tftauti£  the-  first  to 

optbyiluc  )nt^t  jiapni^^tramiX  un^  xbn  Ia1i>HT 
avhie  Of  t(w<  wttfafy  '&y il#  bnfpo»e« 

»>t  h6th>ii  ; v;i)n  of  hi*  veeent  tatla*  at  ioM  “*  ity 
TVj  te  p h cd.?  w** ; ho  biitf  a v &ijk*<l  hih)#ir  in.  ojljer 
hi nrw*  t>(‘  the  roaiAtri*’  of  Un*  type-  wriuT  ami 
i>f  luMiry  of  ?W  tiimh-iiu;ht 
aiyl  liw  in  fhl%  tna){a/in»*,  a ik tv  mnitthk 

a^/*,  »m  the  swiftest  of  the  re^MrJ* hn*u); J*ij^  At*- 
lautii;  Hat-r^.  Xafeurttll) hi*  tramH?oi#|invMtal 
tktjronrt  hreukvr  v»t  i:*>y<rrai«  fu^asAm  every 
ronveuierut«  «>f  trawl ; imf  r«»)y  htiffetH  ami 
hriFft  hfit  imtha  ivarfhooki  ;.4hrl  aiul 

U*hW*t ; to  uot  h i iisf  0 0|0HW  iigrekah)^ 

ami  a Ornre  Atttin»ll^  a^«i>vtb>ei)t ivf 
t iijati  thri  Iwf^r  -r££uloititl  A w<evikhu  i 1 

hahilWRy  knpp.iy  lo  their  patvous..  Th«  Ikilc 
oh  tVtk  jMirrWiiitr  pilgfitoa<ri<  Alhuhy 

fiavi' ik  na  aV.s  the 

Yfiei(5t*ntst  are  Afer<ihit(  kart-  ntM^wni , anil  oir? 
hAr«|iy;'  ■•ivVuMVl*  >rlKlch  tO  4}*J»UiU\i  T/«M^  liik 
>>rijc;ifu»I  hfrmor  itf  Mina  Mariiii?tMiyh, 

'.  laAnnvr  iu  s\  hich  ^he  *?U  trM  anti  o\f*i-ri;ael># 

.fx  !>ir-  Irnii*?* , A irt  'TiiUA-ijR'iv.- 

Ofmirai^v)  ;tftria(v  ^wh* 

%>  rrfct*V  fU*v'fc  f9A.il*  ■■  if7i^  6&M ■$■ >" 

VvirK^  tl^rjwr  A»<i  ItrotUers/.  ■ ', 


the  jEte$0ii<l  Vtt‘ts,F'rr.M(lrMi  »>f  the  Metlumclfth 
LircTriHiiraiKre  tVvmjMiay.  who  has  the  fnbTar- 
^mie  ?*«  Wrnjiy:  a srerion  hi  tin  Hirjdiaiiu1;  vn\ 
Mhs  Aladhmpuylv  is.  not  thr  Imroi/m  <4’  thi:*. 
i*?:rnirtimi.  Hiiu  e.tmply  hest-u tnnau  (*:• 

ttifj  tjjfidfcj  w liw  |b  mai  ri<'d  h>  vie. v onii  parj^lies 
kinl  wi,  the.mte  of  over  mil*ik  an  hour; 
but  it  in  hi  i>c  Mini  wl?»*  has  a r^Cmi* 

ticket  in  her  ^kdtVl,  ami  that  Mr,  Aiatrhcvva 
will  liriOit  imr  hack  in  JSVtv  V^rk  hiyh'i*^  h.»n^, 
with  nr?  rxHlmiatiou  of  h«?f  iin Btvrhms  inrlu- 
ki ike  over  thk  PbiliwlelpliVA  O^ir^Xiian  ^Tk»  is 
Very iftrmil  (’horcii  ami  wlm  prnfmhly  phiys 
whiot ; ami  wirh  e('iti»>  nmnifi-  of  i»<» w sit*' 
kofJioeJbd  in  ftyttM tjttg  from  the  juKkvts  nf 
the  C -orkkuiliilw  the  rr^ttii 

vfmdtvm  fur  the  l>ri<h-'H  tnH?k^v\vhif:l>  Vvr.‘re  alt 
eheeke*!  th  iviti^ii  to  'X>on\ ’ Tim  losk  v>f  ;tlm 
t rtyt&fjnfi  im jtay ^ i,h£  v:h atiri 

of  tli i.^  ititpr^myitu  \v od *iuig  jdunK^’.  ^vv  Jar  a« 
the  iirh#  wafir  voncenied  ; althmieh  the 
im  tilimVty  Uv  fjyti  ila;v  hv  duly  gral^f*!  bj  . 

«n&  ti*  Sir.-  Slot t,W for; .tittdt*- ‘ ■ 
\n%:  ijSk<  trmiv^  ijff  )h$;  ivj fe-V:- tkiloiN hhal^r^4>^rt*e 

fr fi.NS-i’H,  nnually  aaliod  Lucim*.  in.  u nt ?t&; 
iN*  I ih  vi  Im#  Avorkai  t he  rcovjvr*  of  .short^fnrir^ 
4aniig  hoj^  railway  JoaruejA  iu  the  ih^oht 
4nyxei0  not, afianilv^ikniilia'r.  H*> wa«o ^r#k> 
ili«rni^nivhoii  for Xiu< criminality  ami  iVu*  Ins  wir, 
ami  he  wn-?  .U*rn  iilnnr ■ «»-ver»iv *;*>  hnu«ir»^l  ruwl 
wftV^iUy-liyte  >‘VLnri»  ,a^k  Ite  eatu^ \:&l: |r»*»r  hat- 
buneftl.  rmrini by  ilijt], aO  )Wy  lro^  b)lvt  ttjjfc  ih  a ^vtui* 
vk\ ( u* h ingrh \t\ heat  vlletrU  vttilcU  '’The 
lie  life  ae-iin  apprentice  to  a iujiihn  iml 

aiirJe  khn  w tiH  a master  of  tha  HvatHivry^  art 
ia  Sa i m h>i4 1 iy,  Im c^n k native  towih  lleityaf- 
h/r  a slnirt  hnl  h?jh>U  i.sfm'tfirv ■t,S)icri*vaefl  witli 
the  t:his»;l  unvl  the  lijMtiiio*r,  he  wres  1 kml  hohl 
tif  '•*  hue  — m t he  lire^fh  hi  —Hy 

iviv  voal^u  t>‘  ha  dra^cit  hiin  aVauit  hi  a very 
hitphiamiut  way,  uml  whh  fought  far  his  iu»- 
<l» v rrtjilil  tie Vutf^t  ka<l  arteottnih  at  the  risk  of 
him  to  p»Vt;e>  in  tla*  The 

one  AiUaron  vyak  the  ^o*i<]eaa  of  stone-cut  titig, 
u Italy  niirneil  Haartiyraft,  wia»'  pmuofiVtl  tu 
niake  a Ch^iAi.'i^  »*r  a imi\ kh-itos  nut  of  jii/u. 
if  lift  wrniUl  nt  toe h Imuself  itx  her.  Tju^iwoml 
Ia4y  ni#?f  wlw>  idiv?v‘i  H>  >iii*r*iinj  h»> 

pi Uti:\,  in  iivmiu  whl».  many  w<»rl;s  and  v.-oh- 
HeiUf*  doin.'C  of  won*  ol  •>)#!;  to  rnye.rf  th»  n 
'.a‘.  nthjh  i<\  him;  |V*  make  him  ti  nm.vivr.,  SO  u» 
:?pi:ycky<if uh  hrardh)^.;  t««  adorn  M»o  s<m'i  nhii* 

Lf  Irtei  aytih  inany  gvuteV,  to  a rot  ^ 

(*ent Ipncftis,  ,. 
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Wisdom,  Strength,  Love  of  Beauty,  Mercy,  and 
with  a taste  for  the  worthiest  pursuits.  That 
he  accepted  the  latter  invitation  goes  without 
saying.  The  world  has  lost,  perhaps,  statues 
which  might  have  rivalled  the  Olympian  Ju- 
piter of  Plieidias,  and  the  Juno  of  Polykleitos, 
but  it  has  gained  the  twenty-six  Dialogues  of 
the  Gods,  which  are  as  enduring  as  marble  or 
brass. 

How  far  Lucian  received  from  Dame  Cult- 
ure— and  whether  he  kept  and  practised 
them  if  he  did  receive  them — the  qualities  of 
Righteousness,  Reverence,  Gentleness,  Equity, 
aud  Mercy  are  open  questions.  According  to 
Suidas,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  many 
years  later,  Lucian  was  surnamed  “ The  Blas- 
phemer,” and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  as  a 
punishment  for  liis  impiety ; although  tliis  is 
a statement  upon  which  no  reliance  cau  be 
placed.  He  certainly  attacked  imposture  aud 
superstition  wherever  lie  found  it  with  the 
strength  which  Culture  as  certainly  gave  him; 
but  he  does  not  seem  always  to  have  exer- 
cised Culture’s  Self-control  or  Mercy,  and 
sometimes  he  seems  to  have  let  his  sarcasm 
carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  justice  and 
truth. 

Miss  Emily  James  Smith  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  recently  published  volume  of  Selections 
from  Lucian 7 does  not  attempt  either  to  con- 
demn or  to  defend  Lucian,  or  to  explain  his  at- 
titude towards  things  divine.  She  shows  how 
Lucian,  on  the  one  hand,  smote  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  so  savagely  that  liis  books  were  con- 
sidered wholesome  reading  by  certain  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  fourth 
century ; and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  he  spoke 
so  cavalierly  of  the  Christians  themselves, 
that  Suidas  was  willing  to  see  him  devoured 
by  dogs.  Lucian  was  admired  by  Hume;  ho 
has  been  likened  to  Voltaire  because  of  his 
freedom  of  speech;  he  has  been  likened  to 
Rousseau  because  of  his  naturalness;  and  M. 
Renan  celebrates  him  as  “the  incarnation  of 
Sanity  in  an  age  of  superstition,  because  he 
rejected  Christianity  along  with  every  other 
form  of  the  unverifiable,  and  applied  to  all  re- 
ligious phenomena  the  touchstone  of  common- 
sense  in  a solid  thorough-going  way.”  All  of 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  if  Lucian 
were  to-day  a professor  in  a theological  sem- 
inary, he  might  lay  himself  open  to  censure 
and  trial. 

There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  heterodoxy  in 
the  work  here  under  review.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a dull  performance  to  be  found  in 
the  Bohn  Library,  there  is  no  other  modern 
translation  of  any  of  the  works  of  Lucian. 
Miss  Smith  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  she  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
original  idiomatically  and  with  vigor.  Her 
selections  have  been  well  chosen,  and  the  ue- 

a Selection#  from  Lucian . Translated  by  Emily 
James  Smith.  16ino,  Cloth, Ornamental. Uncut  Edges, 
and  Gilt  Top,  $1  25.  New  York  : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 


cessary  “ expurgations  and  expunctions,  that 
the  commonwealth  o£  learning  be  not  damni- 
fied,” have  been  made  wisely  and  without 
comment,  destroying  nothing  of  the  present 
value  of  the  text. 


The  Quality  of  Mercy  * with  which,  among 
other  good  things,  Culture  offered  to  endow 
Lucian,  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Howells’s  latest 
romance,  aud  it  gives  its  name  to  tho  tale. 
The  scenes  are  laid  iu  Hat  boro’,  Massachusetts, 
familiar  to  us  as  the  home  of  Annie  Kilburn, 
and  of  her  friend  Ralph  Putney,  and  it  is  very 
pleasaut  to  meet  the  latter  again,  with  his 
houest  courage,  and  with  his  many  faults. 
We  like  him  better  than  we  did  before;  and 
all  the  better  because  Mr.  Nortliwick,  our  new 
acquaintance,  calls  him  “a  little  wretch.” 

Mr.  Northwick,  a seemingly  prosperous,  and 
a highly  respected,  business  man  of  Boston,  is 
detected  in  fraudulent  transactions  by  the 
president  of  the  insurance  company  of  which 
he  is  treasurer;  and  the  scene  opens  at  the 
directors’  meeting  where  Mr.  Northwick  is  de- 
nounced as  a thief.  The  story  is  an  every-day 
story  in  Boston — and  elsewhere;  but  it  differs 
from  the  other  every-day  stories  of  defalca- 
tion in  beginning,  instead  of  in  ending,  with 
crime  aud  disgrace.  The  attributes  of  clem- 
ency and  forbearance,  extolled  once  so  elo- 
quently in  a court  of  justice  in  Venice,  by  a 
wise  young  judge  from  Belmont — not  Belmout, 
Massachusetts — are  not  dead  qualities  even  in 
busiucss  circles  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to- 
day; and  they  are  permitted,  in  this  cose,  to 
drop  like  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven  upon 
the  guilty  head  of  the  eminently  respectable 
Mr.  Northwick  beneath.  How  Mercy  is  twice 
blest,  in  blessing  those  that  give  it,  and  in 
blessing  him  that  takes  it,  and  some  forty  odd 
thousand  dollars  with  it,  aud  skips  to  Canada; 
Mr.  Howells  himself  must  be  permitted  to 
explain. 

Mr.  Howells,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  gone 
again  to  Shakspere  for  the  title  of  his  book; 
but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  Shakspere,  not 
the  newspaper,  is  responsible  for  the  word 
“skip”  as  he  aud  Mr.  Northwick  apply  it. 
Titania,  long  before  the  days  of  newspapers, 
told  her  fairies  to  “skip”;  and  it  is  reported 
that  they  “ skipped.”  Mr.  Howells  was  never 
more  happy  in  the  keen  subtle  analysis  of 
character  which  distinguishes  him,  than  iu  the 
paragraph  containing  Nortliwick’s  discussion 
with  himself  as  to  whether  he  shall  take  his 
own  life,  stand  trial,  or  “skip”;  except  when 
Mr.  Howells,  a page  or  two  earlier,  describes 
Mrs.  Northwick  as  “one  of  those  hen-minded 
women,  who  are  so  common  iu  all  walks  of 
life,  and  who  are  made  up  of  only  one  aim  at 
a time,  and  of  manifold  auxieties  at  all  times.” 
“Hen -minded”  is  good.  Shakspere  cannot 
claim  it.  Hen-minded  is  Mr.  Howells’s  own, 

* The  Quality  of  Mercy.  A Novel.  By  William 
Dean  Howells.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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and  we  thank  him  for  the  phrase.  It  fills  a 
long-felt  want.  Hen-minded  women  — and 
lien-minded  men — we  have  all  known  in  all 
walks  of  life;  bnt  never  before  have  we  been 
able  to  give  them  so  absolutely  apt  a name. 


In  more  than  one  of  his  lately  collected 
essays  Mr.  Higginson  has  put  himself  on  reconl 
as  being  heartily  opposed  to  the  belief  that 
44  hen-mimledness”  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  hens;  although  ho  does  not  use  the  term, 
and  would  probably  repudiate  it  as  disre- 
spectful to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  that 
fair  majority  of  mankiud  of  whom  he  is  the 
champion.  • 

In  his  chapter  on  The  Bantam  Theory  of 
Women — or  the  44 Lilliputian  Theory  of  Wo- 
men,” as  he  expresses  it — he  shows  that  Sap- 
pho has  lived  for  twenty-five  centuries ; that 
Jane  Austen  has  been  recognized  universally 
as  the  leader  of  the  modern  realistic  school; 
that  the  author  of  44 Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  cre- 
ated a hero  who  impressed  profoundly  the 
reading  world  of  two  continents;  that  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Scud^ry  wrote  half  the  novels 
which  bear  her  brother's  name ; that  Fanny 
Mendelssohn  composed  many  of  the  “Songs 
Without  Words”;  and  that  even  the  mother 
and  sisters  of  the  Choi  lie  of  the  present  day, 
those  devoted  women  who  vainly  try  to  coach 
Chollie  through  college,  have  less  restricted 
brains  than  has  poor  Chollie  himself,  despite 
the  eloqtteuce  of  the  critics  who  advocate  the 
theory  that  women,  mentally  and  rationally, 
are  dwarfs.  Mr.  Higginson  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  woman  has  been  developed  intellect- 
ually later  than  man;  that  during  the  long 
period  of  physical  despotism  the  more  fine- 
ly organized  sex  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
coarser.  In  this,  he  says,  woman  was  not  to 
•blame.  But  for  the  woman  who  sets  ont  to 
prove  to  her  own  satisfaction,  in  this  age  of 
mental  despotism  and  of  intellectual  force, 
that  her  fellow- women,  as  Carlyle  said  of  his 
fellow-men,  are  “ mostly  fools,”  Mr.  Higginson 
shows  little  of  the  Quality  of  Mercy. 

These  are  but  brief  and  random  thoughts 
from  the  many  bright  and  truthful  things  Mr. 
Higginson  has  to  say  Concerning  All  of  Us*  ill 
the  clever  little  volume  of  that  name.  It  is 
published  uniformly  with  Mr.  Warner’s  ex- 
tracts from  the  Editor’s  Drawer,  Mr.  Curtis’s 
utterances  from  the  Editor’s  Easy  Chair,  and 
Mr.  Howells’s  remarks  from  the  Editor’s  Study 
upon  Criticism  and  Fiction;  and  even  man, 
while  he  sighs  wheu  he  thinks  that  perhaps 
he  is  an  oppressed  hen-minded  being  himself, 
must  still  recognize  the  wisdom  of  many  of 
Mr.  Higginson’s  remarks. 


As  Ralph  Putney,  of  Hathoro’,  finds  in  our 
heart  a place  warmer  than  ever  when  Mr. 
Howells  tells  11s  that  North  wick  called  him 

♦ Concerning  All  qf  U t.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  ISrao,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers.  • 
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names,  so  when  Lord  Lome  intimates  that 
George  IV.  hated  Palmerston  do  we  turn  to 
that  statesman  with  feelings  of  increased  ad- 
miration and  respect.  To  have  won  the  cor- 
dial enmity  of  the  last  of  the  Georges  argues 
certain  moral  aud  political  qualities,  which  we 
had  hardly  supposed  her  Majesty’s  fifth  Prime 
Minister  to  have  possessed;  although  we  al- 
ways recognized  his  fearlessness  and  his  hon- 
esty, and  credited  him  with  keeping  his  per- 
sonal ambition  subservieut  to  his  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  He  gave  his  first  thought 
to  his  couutry,  aud  his  second  thought  to  him- 
self, believing  thoroughly  in  Palmerston,  how- 
ever, and  looking  out  wisely  for  Palmerstou  all 
the  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome’s  monograph  on  Palm - 
ereton*  in  the  series  of  “The  Prime  Minis- 
ters of  Queen  Victoria,”  is  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  political  history  of  Victoria’s 
reign,  and  of  the  reigns  of  her  immediate  pre- 
decessors. The  author  has  been  permitted  to 
consult  the  private  letters,  papers,  and  memo- 
randa of  his  subject, doenments  which  hitherto 
have  uever  been  submitted  to  the  public  in- 
spection, and  hence  the  public  learus  much 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  known  before 
concerning  the  character  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. Palmerston’s  private  opinion  of  some 
of  these  contemporaries  of  his  is  very  amusing 
reading  to-day.  In  1826  he  called  Lord  Liver- 
pool a spoouie,  Lord  Bathurst  an  old  strumped- 
11  p Tory,  Lord  Westmoreland  an  ignoramus, 
and  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham,  an  old 
woman ; and  it  is  almost*  to  be  regretted  that 
Lord  Lome  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  quote 
Palmerston’s  opinions  of  some  of  the  meu  who 
are  still  living  in  active  political  life,  and  con- 
cerning whom  he  must  have  expressed  himself 
iu  an  equally  forcible  and  complimentary  man- 
ner. How  far  he  could  see  into  the  future  is 
shown  in  his  prognostication  of  the  career  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  “He  will  soon  have  his  own 
way,”  said  Palmerston  once  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
“and  when  he  gets  my  place  we  shall  have 
strange  doings!” 

Lord  Lome  lias  written  tlio  most  entertain- 
ing hook  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs, 
simply  because  it  is  not  so  purely  political  in  its 
methods  os  are  some  of  the  volumes  which  have 
preceded  it.  He  has  seen  and  known  Palmer- 
stou, who  died  in  1865, when  Lord  Lome  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Trinity  College, Cambridge ; 
and  he  writes  with  reverence  and  affection 
for  the  old  statesman.  “ To  show  how  Lord 
Palmerston  did  his  duty,  what  he  thought  was 
his  duty,  and  why  he  thought  the  line  he  took 
should  be  followed,  is  the  kind  of  biography  he 
himself  would  have  liked  best,  and  this,  within 
the  limits  assigned,  is  w hat  the  author  has  at- 
tempted.” 8o  writes  the  author  in  his  Preface. 

3 Viscount  Palmerston , K.Q.  By  tl»e  Marquis  op 
Lornb,  K.T.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  SI  00. 
[The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers.)  New  York:  Harper  aud 
Brothers. 
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And  this  lias  the  author  sncceeded  in  doing. 
He  does  not  paint  Palmerston  as  a saint  or  as 
a demi-god,  but  as  a fair  and  square  political 
tighter,  who  made  his  way  to  power  when  and 
where  he  could,  but  always  by  above-board 
work,  and  always  by  expressing  iu  public  the 
reasons  he  gave  in  private. 

In  the  final  chapter,  upon  “ The  Personal 
Characteristics  of  Palmerston,”  are  many  fresh 
and  amusing  anecdotes  which  show  the  man 
as  he  was  in  real  life,  and  as  others  saw  him. 
There  are, however, two  con  temporary  portraits, 
not  reproduced  by  Lord  Lome,  which  are  worth 
quoting  here  in  part,  as  showing  how  he  was 
regarded  in  youth  and  in  old  age  by  men  of  very 
different  mental  calibre,  and  of  very  different 
nationality.  The  first  is  by  James  Grant,  whose 
“ Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords,”  published  be- 
tween 1830  and  1836  have  been  quoted  more 
than  once  in  these  columns,  in  reviewing  the 
lives  of  the  Prime  Ministers.  At  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Victoria,  he  thus  described 
Palmerston:  “In  person  he  is  tall  and  hand- 
some. His  face  is  round  and  of  a darkish  hue. 
His  hair  is  black,  aud  always  exhibits  proof  of 
the  skill  of  the  perruquier . His  clothes  are  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion.  He  is  very  vain  of  his 
personal  appearance,  and  is  generally  supposed 
to  devote  more  of  his  time  in  sacrificing  to  the 
Graces  than  is  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
person  who  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Times 
newspaper  has  fasteued  on  him  the  sobriquet  of 
‘ Cupid.7 ” The  other  sketch  is  from  the  brush 
of  Prosper  M^rimde,  who  wrote  to  his  “Incog- 
nita” a quarter  of  a ceutury  later,  “Lord 
Palmerston  has  given  up  his  false  teeth,  which 
changes  him  very  much  ; but  he  has  preserved 
his  whiskers,  and  has  the  air  of  a gay  gorilla!” 


In  a useful  aud  interesting  book  entitled 
Stories  from  English  History  for  Young  Ameri- 
cans,6  recently  published,  we  fiud  short  chap- 
ters devoted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  Earl  Russell,  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  to  the  other  great  men  who  were 
prominent  iu  the  making  of  the  English  His- 
tory of  later  years;  but  the  anonymous  author, 
straugely  enough,  does  not  allude,  even  iu 
passing,  to  the  brilliant  subject  of  Lord  Lome’s 
Memoir.  Beginning  with  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons aud  closing  with  the  present  Queen’s 
Jubilee,  he  covers  a vast  amount  of  time,  al- 
though a small  area  of  space,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  for  any  chronicler  of  his- 
torical events  to  put  on  record  the  deeds  of  all 
the  famous  Englishmen  who  ever  lived.  In 
looking  through  the  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pages  of  this  book,  copiously  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  views,  one  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  amount  of  information  it  con- 
tains, aud  with  the  simple  attractive  manner 

* S tot  Us  from  English  Ilistory  for  Young  Americans. 
CnpiouBly "illustrated.  Post  Svo.  Cloth.  Ornamental, 
$2  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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in  which  this  information  is  conveyed  to  its 
juvenile  readers;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
glad  for  their  sakes  that  more  space  is  devoted 
to  the  Boy  King  and  to  the  uu fortunate  Mary 
Stuart  than  to  Reform  Bills  or  to  Corn  Laws. 


Quite  as  useful  and  quite  as  interesting,  in 
their  way,  as  is  this  condensation  of  History  for 
Little  People,  are  Everybody's  Pocket  Cyclopaedia 7 
and  Everybody's  Writing-Desk  Book*  although 
they  are  intended  for  a more  mature  aud  more 
thoughtful  class  of  readers.  The  first  con- 
tains a long  list  of  Things  Worth  Kuowing  and 
of  Things  Difficult  to  Remember,  with  a com- 
plete Table  of  Reference,  and  a copious  Iudex. 
It  treats,  briefly  and  succinctly  of  things  his- 
torical, geographical,  scientific,  commercial, 
physiological,  medical,  domestic,  aud  literary. 
From  it  at  a glance  one  can  learn,  among 
conntless  other  things,  the  dates  of  the  Chi- 
cago Fire  and  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  ; the 
area  of  Venezuela ; the  approximate  mean  dis- 
tance of  Jupiter  from  the  sun;  the  time  at 
which  money  at  six  pci*  cent  doubles  itself  by 
compound  interest;  the  size  and  the  weight 
and  the  position  of  the  spleen;  the  antidotes 
for  poisons;  the  best  method  for  destroying 
red  ants  in  the  butler’s  pautry ; the  mystery  of 
the  reading  of  gas-meters;  and  the  pen-names 
of  popular  authors.  It  gives,  too,  such  handy 
facts  as  the  origination  of  the  term  “ Almighty 
Dollar,”  and  the  age  of  Harvard  University. 
It  is  published  at  a small  price,  and  it  can  be 
carried  comfortably  in  the  poke  of  the  fool  i’ 
the  forest,  as  well  as  iu  the  pouch  by  the  side 
of  the  wisest  of  men. 

“Everybody’s  Writing-Desk  Book,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  Nisbet  and  Mr.  Don  Lemou,  revised 
and  edited  by  Mr.  James  Baldwin,  seems  to 
comprise  in  an  equally  handy  little  volume  all 
needful  instruction  aud  guidance  in  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  speaking  aud  writing  the 
English  language  properly  and  correctly.  It 
touches  clearly  and  learnedly  upon  composi- 
tion, punctuation,  pronunciation,  aud  spelling; 
it  tells  how  to  write  for  the  press,  aud  how  to 
correct  what  is  written  for  the  press;  aud  it  has, 
above  all,  a list  of  many  thousand  synouyins 
and  antonyms,  which  make  it  iuvaluable  as  a 
pocket,  as  well  as  a desk,  companion  to  ail 
those  penmen,  professional  or  amateur,  who 
cannot  carry  Roget’s  intricate  work  in  their 
vests  or  their  aprons,  or  who  are  too  busy  to 
consult  an  uuabridged  thesaurus  at  their  owu 
library  or  study  tables.  In  almost  daily  use 
by  its  present  reviewer  upon  the  wri ting-desk 
at  which  he  sits  to  review  it,  it  is  going  with 
him  very  soon  in  his  satchel  to  help  him  re- 
view other  books  in  other  lands. 

1 Everybody's  Pocket  Cydopadia  of  Things  Worth 
Knowing:.  Things  Difficult  to  Remember,  and  Tables 
of  Reference.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

8 EvcrylfOdy's  Wtittng-  Desk  Book.  By  Cuari.ks  Nis- 
bit  ami  Don  Lemon.  Revised  and  Edited  by  James 
Baldwin,  Pii.D.  Square  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  New 
York  : Harper  aud  Brothers. 
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independent  nation  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  July  4, 
1776.  The  next  day,  July  6th,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress then  in  session  in  Philadelphia: 

“ Resolved , That  copies  of  the  Declaration  be 
sent  to  the  several  Assemblies,  Conventions, 
and  Councils  of  Safety,  and  to  the  several 
Commanding  Officers  of  the  Continental 
Troops,  that  it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Army.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  resolution 
the  Continental  Congress  observed  the 
most  punctilious  deference  to  the  recog- 
nized authorities  of  the  several  States. 
No  copies  of  the  Declaration  were  or- 
dered to  be  sent  to  individuals  in  either 
of  them.  They  were  to  be  sent  to  offi- 
cials or  to  representative  bodies  only. 

On  the  same  day,  or  within  a day  or 
two  thereafter,  the  President  of  Congress, 
John  Hancock,  enclosed  a copy  of  the 
Declaration  to  each  of  the  States  which 
had  adopted  a permanent  government, 
and  to  the  conventions  (or  provincial 
congresses). or  to  the  councils  or  commit- 
tees of  safety  of  those  States  which  had 
not  yet  formed  regular  governments,  and 
in  each  case  the  document  was  accom- 
panied by  a letter  in  the  terms  following: 

“I  do  myself  the  houour  to  enclose,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  Congress,  a copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  you 
will  please  to  have  proclaimed  in  your  Colony, 
in  such  way  and  manner  as  you  shall  judge 
best.  The  important  consequences  resulting 
to  the  American  States  from  this  Declaration 
of  Independence,  considered  as  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  a future  government,  will 
naturally  suggest  the  propriety  of  proclaim- 
ing it  in  such  a mode  that  the  people  may 
be  universally  informed  of  it.” 

On  the  6th  of  July  a copy  of  the  Dec- 
laration was  sent  by  President  Hancock 
to  General  Washington,  accompanied  by 
a letter,  in  which  he  said: 

“The  Congress  have  judged  it  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  declare 
them  free  and  independent  States,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  enclosed  Declaration,  which 
I am  directed  to  transmit  to  you,  and  to  re- 
quest you  will  have  it  proclaimed  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  in  the  way  you  shall  think  most 
proper.” 

Similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  other 
generals  commanding  in  the  Northern 
and  SouUiqrn  departments. 
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AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  first  State  to  respond  by  its  repre- 
sentative body  was  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of 
that  State,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
under  date  of  July  6,  1776,  is  the  follow- 
ing entry: 

“The  President  of  the  Congress  this  day 
sent  the  following  Resolve  of  Congress,  which 
is  directed  to  be  entered  on  the  Minutes,  to 
this  Board :” 

Here  follows  the  resolution  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  quoted  above. 

“In  consequence  of  the  above  Resolve,  Let- 
ters were  wrote  to  the  Counties  of  Bucks,  Ches- 
ter, Northumberland,  Lancaster,  and  Berks,  en- 
closing a copy  of  said  Declaration,  requesting 
the  same  to  be  published  on  Monday  next 
[July  8th],  at  the  places  where  the  election 
of  Delegates  are  to  be  held. 

“ Ovda  ed,  That  the  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia 
read  or  cause  to  be  read  and  proclaimed  at 
the  State  House  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  July  instant,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  the 
Declaration  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  America,  and  that  he  cause 
all  his  Officers  and  the  Constables  of  the  said 
city  to  attend  the  reading  thereof. 

“ Resolved , That  every  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee in  or  near  the  city  be  ordered  to  meet 
at  the  Committee  Chamber  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  Monday,  to  proceed  to  the  State 
House,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  to  be  proclaimed. 

“The  Committee  of  Inspection  of  this  City 
and  Liberties  were  requested  to  attend  the 
proclamation  at  the  State  House,  on  Monday 
next,  at  twelve  o'clock.” 

In  conformity  with  this  action  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety,  the 
Declaration  was  proclaimed  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  described  in  the  following 
brief  report  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  Gazettes  of  the 
ensuing  day: 

“Philadelphia,  July  8,  1776. — This  day  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Committee  of 
Inspection  went  in  procession  to  the  State 
House,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independency 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  read  to  a 
very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
City  and  County,  which  was  received  with 
general  applause  and  heart-felt  satisfaction; 
and  in  the  evening  our  late  King's  Coat  of 
Arms  was  brought  from  the  Hall  in  the  State 

House,  where  the  said  King's  Courts  were 
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of  the  Provincial  Congress  for  continuing  the 
administration  of  justice  during  the  interim. 
The  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  the  officers  and 
privates  of  the  Militia,  under  arms,  and  a large 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants  attended  on  this 
great  and  solemn  occasion.  The  Declaration 
and  other  proceedings  were  received  with  loud 
acclamations.  The  people  are  now  convinced, 
of  what  we  ought  long  since  to  have  known, 
that  our  enemies  have  left  us  no  middle  way 
between  perfect  freedom  and  abject  slavery. 
In  the  field,  we  trust,  as  well  as  in  council,  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  will  be  found  ever 
ready  to  support  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  America.” 

AT  EASTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Declaration 
was  receiving  the  approval  of  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  like  satisfactory  result,  as  appears 
from  the  following  contemporaneous  ac- 
count : 

“ Easton,  Northampton  County,  July  8, 1776. 
— This  day  the  Declaration  of  Independency 
was  received  here,  and  proclaimed  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  The  Colonel,  and  all  other  Field  Offi- 
cers of  the  first  Battalion,  repaired  to  the  Court 
House,  the  Light  Infantry  Company  marching 
there  with  drums  beating,  fifes  playing,  and 
the  Standard  (the  device  of  which  is  the  Thir- 
teen United  Colonies)  which  was  ordered  to 
be  displayed ; and  after  that  the  Declaration 
was  read  aloud  to  a great  number  of  specta- 
tors, who  gave  their  hearty  assent  with  three 
loud  huzzas,  and  cried  out,  ‘ May  God  long  pre- 
serve the  Free  and  Independent  States  of 
America.’ 99 

Another  account  of  the  occurrence  is 
given  in  a newspaper  published  in  Ger- 
man at  Easton,  by  Henry  Miller,  in  its 
issue  of  July  10, 1776,  which  is  thus  trans- 
lated : 

“ Immediately  on  the  news  of  this  event — 
the  Declaration — becoming  known  at  Easton, 
it  was  hailed  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  country  by  a public  demonstra- 
tion. Captain  Abraham  Labar,  with  his  com- 
pany, paraded  through  the  streets  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  Hying,  and  was  followed 
and  joined  by  the  citizens  en  masse . They  met 
in  the  Court-house,  where  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read  by  Robert  Levers.” 

AT  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

On  the  evening  of  July  9th  the  Decla- 
ration was  proclaimed  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  The  following  account  of  its  re- 
ception there  is  extracted  from  The  Scots 
Magazine  for  August,  1776 : 

Digitized  by  CjQ,  -glC 


“Princetown,  New  Jersey,  July  10. — Last 
night  Nassau  Hall  was  grandly  illumiuated, 
and  independency  proclaimed  under  a triple 
volley  of  musketry,  and  universal  acclamations 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Colonies.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  de- 
corum.” 

AT  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  compiler  of  this  memorial  has  not 
been  able  to  find  any  contemporaneous 
account  of  the  reception  and  promulga- 
tion of  the  Declaration  in  New  Brunswick ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  such  an  account 
ever  existed,  except  in  private  letters. 
There  is,  however,  satisfactory  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  a copy  of  it  was  re- 
ceived on  July  9th  by  the  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Safety  (Colonel 
Azariah  Dunham  and  Hendrick  Fisher), 
or  by  the  County  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence, and  that  it  was  read  at  a pub- 
lic meeting  held  either  on  that  or  on  the 
following  day.  There  are  several  tradi- 
tional accounts  of  its  proclamation  at  this 
place,  which,  if  collated,  would  doubtless 
give  fuller  and  more  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  incident  than  may  be  de- 
rived from  any  of  them  singly.  The 
version  of  it  which  the  writer  hereof 
had  from  his  grandfather,  Jacob  Dun- 
ham, M.D.,  in  1830  or  1831,  was  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

“When  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  brought  to  New  Brunswick,  I was  a boy 
about  nine  years  old.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement in  the  town  over  the  news,  most  of 
the  people  rejoicing  that  we  were  free  and  in- 
dependent, but  a few  looking  very  sour  over 
it.  My  father  [Colonel  Azariah  Dunham]  was 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  province, 
and  also  one  of  the  County  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, and  one  of  the  Town  Committee 
of  Inspection  and  Observation.  The  Declara- 
tion was  brought  by  an  express  rider,  who 
was  at  once  furnished  with  a fresh  horse,  and 
despatched  on  his  way  to  New  York.  The 
County  Committee  and  the  Town  Committee 
were  immediately  conveued,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  tli©  Declaration  should  be  read  in 
the  public  street  [Albany  Street],  in  front  of 
the  White  Hall  tavern,  that  the  reader  should 
be  Colonel  John  Neilson,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  two  committees  should  exert  themselves 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  the  stanch  friends  of  independence,  so 
as  to  overawe  any  disaffected  Tories,  and  re- 
sent any  interruption  of  the  meeting  that  they 
might  attempt.  Although  these  Tories  were 
not  numerous,  they  were,  most  of  them,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  and  were  very  active. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed  [I  cannot 
now  recall  the  hour,  if,  indeed,  .pijj  grandfather 
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HOW  THE  DECLARATION  WAS  RECEIYED. 
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nies.  On  Tuesday  last  [July  9th]  it  was  read 
at  the  bead  of  each  brigade  of  the  Continental 
Army  posted  at  and  near  New  York,  and  every- 
where received  with  loud  huzzas  and  the  ut- 
most demonstrations  of  joy.  The  same  even- 
ing the  equestrian  statue  of  George  Third*, 
which  Tory  pride  and  folly  reared  in  the  year 
1770,  was  by  the  sons  of  freedom  laid  prostrate 
in  the  dirt,  the  just  desert  of  an  ungrateful 
tyrant.  The  lead  wherewith  this  monument 
was  made  is  to  be  run  into  bullets,  to  assimi- 
late with  the  brain  of  our  infatuated  enemies, 
who,  to  gain  a pepper-corn,  have  lost  an  em- 
pire.1 Quos  Deus  vult  perdere , prim  dementat. 

1 “Lord  Clare,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  had  de- 
clared that  a pepper-corn  In  acknowledgment  of 
Britain's  right  to  tax  America  was  of  more  impor- 
tance than  millions  without  it  " 


* In  his  diary  for  August  20, 1774,  John  Adams 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  statue  on  the 
Bowling  Green:  “Between  the  fort  [on  the  Battery] 
and  the  city  is  a beautiful  ellipse  of  land,  railed  in 
with  solid  iron,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a statue  of 
his  Majesty  on  horseback,  very  large,  of  solid  lead 
gilded  with  gold,  standing  on  a pedestal  of  marble, 
very  high  ” (Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams , vol.  ii., 
p.  346).  In  his  Field-book  of  the  Revolution  (vol.  ii., 
p.  801,  notes),  Mr.  Lossing  describes  this  statue  in 
greater  detail.  44  This  statue  of  George  the  Third,” 
he  says, 44  was  equestrian,  made  of  lead,  and  gilded. 
It  was  the  workmanship  of  Wilton,  then  a celebrated 
statuary  of  London,  and  was  the  first  equestrian  effigy 
of  his  Majesty  yet  erected.  It  was  placed  on  its  ped- 
estal, in  the  centre  of  the  Bowling  Green,  August  21, 
1770.  The  greater  portion  of  the  statue  was  sent 
to  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  there  converted  into 
bullets  by  two  daughters  and  a son  of  Governor 
Wolcott,  a Miss  Marvin,  and  a Mrs.  Beach.  Accord- 
ing to  an  account  current  of  the  cartridges  made 
from  this  statue,  found  among  the  papers  of  Gov- 
ernor Wolcott,  it  appears  that  it  furnished  materials 
for  42,000  bullets.  The  statue  was  of  natural  size, 
both  horse  and  man.  The  horse  was  poised  upon 
his  hinder  legs.  The  King  had  a crown  upon  his 
head;  his  right  hand  held  the  bridle-reins,  the  left 
rested  upon  the  handle  of  a sword.  There  were  no 
stirrups. ” 

The  following  is  the  memorandum,  or  “account 
current,”  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lossing  as  preserved  in 
the  papers  of  Governor  Wolcott : 41  An  Equestrian 
Statue  of  George  the  Third  of  Great  Britain  was 
erected  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Bowling 
Green,  at  the  lower  end  of  Broadway.  Most  of  the 
materials  were  lead,  but  richly  gilded  to  resemble 
gold.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  this 
statue  was  overthrown.  Lead  then  being  scarce 
and  dear,  the  statue  was  broken  in  pieces  and  the 
metal  transported  to  Litchfield,  a place  of  safety. 
The  ladies  of  this  village  converted  the  Lead  into 
Cartridges  for  the  Army,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  account.  O.  W. 

“ Mrs.  Marvin Cartridges,  6.058 


Ruth  Marvin 44  11.592 

Laura  Wolcott “ 8.378 

Mary  Ann  Wolcott. 44  10,790 

Frederick  “ “ 936 

Mrs.  Beach 44  1.802 

Made  by  Sundry  persons 44  2,182 

Gave  Litchfield  Militia  on  alarm.  “ 50 

Let  the  Regiment  of  Col.Wiggles- 

worth  have “ 300 

_ _ Cartridges . .42,088." 


Digitized  by  Gck  igle 


On  the  day  after  this  amiable  little  eb- 
ullition of  the  people  of  New  York,  there 
was  rejoicing  in  the  Debtors’  Prison  in 
New  York  city.  This  prison  was  in  an 
upper  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  then  stand- 
ing on  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  or  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Treasury  building.  The  rejoicing  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  on  that  day,  “in  pur- 
suance of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dency, a general  jail  delivery,  with  re- 
spect to  Debtors,  took  place  here  ” ( Holt'e 
Journal  for  July  11,  1776). 

On  Thursday,  July  18th,  a more  formal 
celebration  took  place  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  is  described  as  follows  in  a 
contemporaneous  report  of  it : 

“New  York,  Thursday,  July  25,  1776. — On 
Thursday  last  [July  18th],  pursuant  to  a re- 
solve of  the  Representatives  of  the  Colony  of 
New  York,  sitting  in  Congress,  the  Proclama- 
tion issued  at  Philadelphia  the  4th  inst.,  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  declaring  the  Thir- 
teen United  Colonies  to  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent States,  was  read  and  published  at  the 
City  Hall,  when  a number  of  the  true  friends 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  attended 
and  signified  their  approbation  by  loud  accla- 
mations. After  which,  the  British  arras,  from 
over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  Court  House, 
was  taken  down,  exposed,  torn  to  pieces,  and 
burnt.  Another  British  arms,  wrought  in 
stone,  in  the  front  of  the  pediment  without, 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  picture  of  King  George  III., 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, was  thrown  out,  broken,  torn  to  pieces, 
and  burnt,  of  all  which  the  people  testified 
their  approbation  by  repeated  huzzas.  The 
same  day,  we  hear,  the  British  arras  from  all 
the  Churches  in  the  city  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  and  destroyed.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  so  far,  at  least,  as  re- 
lates to  the  King's  arms  in  Trinity 
Church.  A more  correct  statement,  prob- 
ably, is  the  one  which  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Inglis,  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  in  a letter  written  by  him  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hind,  dated  October  31,  1776, 
on  the  “State  of  the  Anglo-American 
Church.”  Says  Dr.  Inglis: 

“A  fine  equestrian  statue  of  the  King  was 
pulled  down  and  totally  demolished  after  inde- 
pendency was  declared.  All  the  King’s  arras, 
even  those  on  the  signs  of  taverns,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  Committee  sent  me  a message, 
which  I esteemed  a favor  and  indulgence,  to 
have  the  King’s  arms  taken  down  in  the 
Church,  or  else  the  mob  would  do  it,  and 
Original  from 
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A liUle  rnfv^^  ‘'  n/  '(U^ton.  in 

tlae  ;aw  hf 

vraifed  thc:  T^e< tpJe  o ? \V i>(.er t a 1 1 f rom  par* 
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— The  day  before  yesterday,  pursuant  to  an 
order  from  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  this 
State,  the  Independent  Company  under  Col- 
onel Sherburne,  and  the  Light  I u fan  try  Com- 
pany under  Colonel  Langdon,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  parade,  in  their  uniforms,  when  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  from  the  Grand  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
a numerous  and  respectable  audience.  The 
pleasing  countenances  of  the  many  patriots 
present  spoke  a hearty  concurrence  in  the  in- 
teresting measure,  which  was  confirmed  with 
three  huzzas,  and  all  was  conducted  in  peace 
and  good  order.” 


AT  NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Little  Rhode  Island  uttered  no  uncer- 
tain sound  when  the  Declaration  found 
its  way  thither.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  colony  was  in  session  at  the  time, 
and  on  Saturday,  J uly  20tli,  the  following 
resounding  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted  by  it: 


11  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 

In  General  Assembly,  July  Session,  1776. 

“ Whereas , the  General  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  bjT  their  Resolution  of  the 
4th  iustant,  after  enumerating  many  of  the  va- 
rious acts  by  which  George  the  third,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  hath  demonstrated  his  intention 
to  establish  an  absolute  tyranny  over  the  said 
States,  have  declared  that  ‘a  Prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  defiue  a tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of 
a free  people’ ; and  have  further  declared  that 
the  said  States  ‘are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown ; and  that  all  political  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britaiu  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved’ ; which  said 
Resolution  bath  been  approved  and  solemnly 
published  by  order,  and  in  presence  of  this 
General  Assembly : 

“It  is  therefore  Voted  and  Resolved , That 
if  any  person  withiu  this  State  shall,  under 
pretence  of  preaching  and  praying,  or  in  any 
other  way  and  manner,  acknowledge  aud  de- 
clare the  said  King  to  be  our  rightful  Lord 
and  Sovereign,  or  shall  pray  for  the  success  of 
his  arms,  or  that  he  may  vanquish  and  over- 
come all  his  enemies,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a high  misdemeanour,  and  shall  therefor  be 
presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 
where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  same  County  ; and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  aud  pay,  as  a 
fine,  to  and  for  the  use  of  this  State,  the  sum 
of  £100  lawful  money,  and  pay  all  costs  of 
prosecution,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  Jail 
until  the  same  he  satisfied.  And  that  a copy 
of  this  Act  be  inserted  in  the  Newport  aud 
Providence  newspapers. 

“ A true  Copy,  Witness, 


Digitized 


There  is  extant  a further  contempora- 
neous report  of  the  proceedings  at  New- 
port on  the  receipt  of  the  Declaration, 
which  is  more  full  of  popular  and  dra- 
matic incident  than  the  one  just  cited, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  a transcript: 

“Newport,  July  22,  1776.  — Last  Saturday 
[July  20th],  the  honourable  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  State  being  then  sitting  at  the 
State  House  in  this  Town,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
the  Brigade  stat  ioned  here  under  the  command 
of  the  Colonels  William  Richmond  and  Chris- 
topher Lippett,  Esquires,  marched  from  Head 
Quarters,  and  drew  up  in  two  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  parade,  before  the  State  House 
door;  his  Hononr  the  Governour  and  Members 
of  Assembly  then  marched  through  and  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  the  Brigade  ; after 
which  the  Secretary  read,  at  the  head  of  the 
Brigade,  a Resolve  of  the  Assembly  concurring 
with  the  Congress  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ; the  Declaration  itself  was  then 
read ; next  thirteen  cannon  were  discharged 
at  Fort  Liberty;  the  Brigade  then  drew  up  and 
fired  in  thirteen  divisions  from  east  to  west, 
agreeable  to  the  number  and  situation  of  the 
United  States.  The  Declaration  was  received 
with  joy  and  appluuse  by  all  ranks.  The 
whole  was  conducted  with  great  solemnity 
and  decorum.” 

IN  CONNECTICUT. 

In  view  of  the  earnestness  and  enthusi- 
asm which  marked  the  reception  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Declaration  in  the  other 
New  England  States,  and  in  view  also  of 
the  early,  active,  and  advanced  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  that  colony  is  the 
only  one  of  the  “ Old  Thirteen  ” in  which 
the  publication  of  the  immortal  document 
to  the  people  was  not  made  general,  as  it 
was  elsewhere,  and  in  which  its  reception 
was  unattended  by  any  public  celebra- 
tions and  rejoicings.  Although  numer- 
ous inquiries  have  been  made  of  the  most 
diligent  and  accomplished  local  historians 
in  that  State,  and  though  special  investi- 
gations have  been  made  in  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  New  London,  and  other  towns  in 
Connecticut,  and  in  the  antiquarian  and 
historical  collections  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  the  writer  has  been  unable 
thus  far  to  discover  any  contemporaneous 
account,  either  manuscript  or  printed,  of 
any  formal  publication  of  the  Declara- 
tion to  the  people  or  the  towns  by  the 
provisional  or  constituted  authorities  of 
the  colony,  or  of  any  single  instance  of 
the  celebration  of  its  reception  there  by 

spontaneous  solemnities  and  ceremonies 
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such  as  attended  its  reception  am)  publtefo 
rioii  In  all  the  other  colonics,  Ttm  /min 
of  all  that  be  bu&  Weit  ablc  Hi  fitubhear-, 

'•mg  on  die  .subject  is  as  follows . 

. lu  the  |tW>ccobnig:s  of'  f he  sev&ipd . of  ibe 
'*  < f hvcwiour  Qmtijcuf  of  Safety  ^ of 

Qo« becimti t fov  duly  ll  1770,  Ls  Urn  fol 
'fowiu^  hifomfoy  / ■'  ’ ■' ' ' ' ' ’ : '”v  "■ 

;4  The  ftriiM  ration  'af  'le;ilepcmli5f.ui«  by  £i$ii 
gr*#*  wiis  re^ivetl  iti  & letter  to  ffoyemuiu* 
TruuibuH  from  tab  i nmiiuhG* 

I u tiny  procecflin^s;  of.  tW  mine  prq  vi- 
irima)  body,  at  the  session  of  July  12, 
tTvb,  is  the  fed  lowing  further  mlifofoc 
e wciv  rcwnrrtl  by  Eupieay  (rum 

dated  July  6f  J77B,  CMUaiijitig  lifer- 
af  the  passing  of  Mid  0i?claT4*t4Aii  of 
foe etu-c,  a i » v i a copy  of  iiT  add  required 

f U6  g&mct  to  he  duly  piibl  inhail." 

/ Vi^ihe Cvhip&etUiiAt  Q&2&tfos>$'Ji aly  f®> 
1770,  pub  I Kilted  at  'New  Lowhiu,  tlre-TDox^ 
hu*ii«.mit  is  printed  In  full,  but  without  -:t 
word  of  reference  t>r  comment.  v ‘ v 

lu  the  proceeding  of  the  "‘GoveruPio* 
uml  ffonneii  of  Safety* v b>j;  the  sessuo,i  of 
July  IS.  1770.  is  the  follfoviug  nhunu  . 

“ TIr»  ^iibjiict  of  pHldudung  %tu&  Oechmvl  ipu 
of  ItuU  pMulejo^  w its  keam  fefeeiV  dp  by  t tie 
UnviTii.nir  :vnd  Cnnncih  and  referred  f\>  \1i0 
General  Amiably,  at  t b*df  ur*t  srs*uu i^y ‘fo  •:, 

At  the  se>}*ii>u  of.  ih{>.i}#n\?rul  Assembly 
6i  Gapii wtic.u^  BtJ if  * d October,,  1776,  the 
Assembly  p&3^e<l  * ".the  fol  lowing  Bil 

wit/;  , % :■  v' ;!:y. yj; 

"■  th^rec.  fl«e-  Third,  fvida  o.f 

fetth  fifi  joarCv  foi-wql-  war  this 

ojhtff  JfojfM'  -,  of 

i dem  om!  of  Ids  and  aML 

cated  tbe  jvyodrdtidrd t »if  > ) >i >St. ^ f<--- | * ry Ij y 
t'dC  *pK*d  pOOple  VUr  'tb\r  Sf  -O  - »UO  ..■i.hsnfvrid 
food  their  ullr£huu'y  riutl  yuKi'a  * hm  to  the 
i Ttovu  »d'..Lmit-  lirii-.am;  b'?,'  th« 

foprdsiid  ta^avc??  df  ^iiui  " o j t o» r>.  Rca- 
?-to1  rvHH^rj <f f * e fl - have  pw hUshptf  and 

/thitjark-d  tdiaf  fhoiik:  tioldn d*s>  aro  oiid  <*f  rigdl 
Odjghi  to  lie  free  ao4  imlepfctndoiif ^ ttod 

that  I Udy  Ar*i  uh^rl  v^l  foau 
UiV  ISutJiih  Crb^n  ; • . • --  . ■ •'' 

• * by  f ffo  4)&etebtgt: That  fb oy  afo 

preve  of  the  J)f  c)  araHon1  of  iddcf idodej  rf 
puhlisiidd*  by  sitid  Coo)iTc^^t  dthl  th  tit  thS.  yiilb 

oar  ie  and  of  r<Gu  >n^hr  ju  a.  ircr  areMm' 
dopi  uddht-  $tnt4;|  and  the  iuhoHvfanrd  I hoveof 
*n*  ufoui  voii  froid  dll  ai ^Ahivllritieb.- 
: ©prWiy  Hod  all  polit leai  ^ cimudctiint  betwh^ar 
ili<dd  vihJ  ih%  Kioi^ yif  Greof  Britain  is  mil 
inxi&bt  to 

Errim^ this  ii  clearly  apfiwicjf  £hi» ' 
Becfomtioii  was  received  by tiie  Guyeriiod 

G^leHaHlfi 


<*t  ( .‘ouneoticut  ou  July  i (,  1770.  and  by 
. tb  e Cou  t\  cil  of  S/i  f ‘>lv  yy  lu  w - 

it  Wii^  be 

: die  ,&cirf wefiniH : , ^juxrifc  A)\i  till ♦...-,  ■ 

that  fhC/Kubji.vl  bf  fts  goiianit  lunl  ujlieuil 
p»  bUyetjbyii  by  the":  Ifo  \> 

•‘'eirnkr  'j*^l:  aml  |itd%HEcs  <febated 

>>ia  July  I2th’  Anil  aj^utl  iijf  July 
that  oh  this  hi&l  date  it  was  refen'CVl  (o  the 
ti€ixt  ysesaiou  of  the  General  Assenjldyf 
and  tlial  ' he  GepcrH f Aissem )>  1 j at  its  next. 


fy  t *o# siscrje i -x 


ses.-iv.u.  held  in  Oclobev^  1 fTib  •[eelnred  tlie 
polotiy  an  indent jrdcntj  Stole,  and  ap* 
proved  (he  Dedat^titut  independence; 

The  delay  in  official ly  publisbm^  and 
« iitigf  tub.  $eeJ aratlo n ii v Coii 
' otl;C' And  the  eo  ti. sequel  it  liiyk  of  unyctm- 
fo-m^ira neons  ev’idenees  nf  its  reefa v i n.fr  X 
spdfiutn^ous  hikI  joyous  porm  Id*1  vxeb:,opieu 
to  lie  >usfHpUhle  of  tin  f<»ifu\vn«g 
*yx|daf::ddn ’ f)n  the  ffih  0! ,Jd]y4  1771V, 
copies  'of  ib^lrumeut  iforw^aaled 
hy  i^abjiehA ' of  Un>  f ^oiVti  nf ?«ja| 
gross ' to. ' each  o*tf . the  'S:i4fo«."  :whteh  jr«d 
bilopted  u p&rwiti  'heii  f -u'ri^fo' 

the  >\eonxX‘b'fions  f u?  M proyi r/^Ai  con- 
gire>u  r . * or  to  ♦.!*»■  “ eooiicils  *’  vVr  ’ ' rtirjf 
oi-.  those  Sfofoa  wFikh 

LTiviiiot  yet  Torn  red.  reg*  u la  rgotyrume)  / 
willv  the  retjuust  fo  have  the  drKturViOHf 
pr«xd?>ini0.ci  \ ih  Arch  \vay  ,hkL  manner  ’ 

as  lifer  tb  ought  ted,  sn  that  ^ jieople; 
wi^y  be  un iytfvsA tiy  in forri md  of 
When  the  eopy  for*  V Vtumernmi  rr^dtud 
Ui fii.  Shde ; h w^i  lyveivrd  by,  ibe  ’ (i*»v 
• ••  ;;y«P  'SxVf  7<'t/y*yrj';  iyb.i^}i7W<^: 

a puwdy  ynm/smaO/  hndy  >nu  M?ir  durfo^ 
the  '^giilar  a.iuL  pefmiuiont 
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\ $ ‘'pty'tff. W*} t ' * ? • '§?> tk> \ y ,■ 

dobbliedfc  Ihiyo  approved  aiid  «<?<! 

the  JX^faVHhcH),  us  was  done  by  shadur 
j ixi  the  other 

vyjjfcre  rej£v*kr  dm^crimienbi  had  not  :y*& 
•been-  fmm&A/  felvJidllfei 

&jgter;  that  they  wem  precluded  fn*m  m 
boUt  by  the  lljix'itfttianjs  .of  tlusba- 
airuetiOH^  cotf tailed  i u PreVolptit  Jilin1** 
.-fcstifttfcte  circular  tetey;r'^ud  : tfer  <wn 
del  )<:>*>  $&ite  of  oilieiul  propriety,  utui  of 
the  deference  due  by  them  lu  the  General 
Assembly  in  ai>  grrave  a oiattiftv  Tb£rG 
fore  the  QoVerimr  and  Courted!,  tVere  ecm- 
ieiit  to  furnish  a copy  Stiforibally  to  tjie 
(.Oft  X((!Ct  /V  h f ft  i^fte  for  inviaiii  puhlivt* 
tiOii.  This  having  bfce } i do \ id , ii  i id  having 
debated  t)ie  ihuUey  on  July  !2Ui  am! 
IQth  Jkliey  t<X;  r&f  T?hel  ahi- 

tfiky  I Jo  be  held, 

tb  jf^#.,Vite  nvbre  formal 

and  auUeM'ihitive  notion 

at  xennuMsunm.  •vtRoryi.v. 

h*  Virginia  vhe  Cnuheil  of  the  colony 
win*  in  session  when  fbo  lei  ter  ijf  pi'witr 
dt* ti t Muuroek  was  received .';;>s/i*Mioeiu^ 
uiitl  ebeh*^i/j^  a ^o^y';of';tte IX'elkwh^u: . 
and  Jobir  i 110’  i*ivxub*jit  of  the 
Cornual,  odh  iuily  replied  io  it  follows  v 

*•  i'if  ;:^C&f  v^4t.r § I v. . jvrtk' 

Sr^fr  :•  \V«  ijjbV  tin*  laHin»>T  ih'nxeivc  yduc  Ipty 
ter  T».f  x Ire  sdh : iiVstasrf* wo* -life  uc ., 
•t.h id .'»if  1 i ij) kjkui dsny&h  • »v-  V a M ; id . 

}»;Ue  ylpf 1>0 el  a y* >t T»| i * 
atr  lifflif  nil-  people  Mi)>  be  lHiiverrsu‘>  i ; • <ht  - 

rd  f*t  u: ; >yb*;e « n >/  mua  fa 

jrpii  j tvv^e  been  i ru .ih  y » id 
:wni  ref*etve  tt  wfU?  :}f»y;  vv;iy>h ■•  n / 

‘1;  u eirh  pio5i^ni\*.  Su.  w.-  , *;e»» 

yen  mi)  , /u  *•{  ib**  |e  » i;u:o  b>jf^ 

yo»*  .if-  hritj  XvuvoH'iTi  (bar  »«M>  ,>»f* '*»»>,  oC<’ 
take  i>  liion)  fu vinirit W *•  fk ni hinil v 

»•«*!;•  vui  1 »iV  j»,ie  > . . m * i i . t < ; » t • . ...»  t^v. 

hit  juf‘*iTja<silhM»  a(  M«af  ben;^  ^ in>  - 
pbwftv  u*»  j«fe?\r  anri*i  able  u>  rbM£t.M 


at  vr  iLuX¥k»v^y: 


T)W  feel  Uie  u of 

t he,  iif  iX/h'ir'  woo'd  h^d  just  ti^oV 

uj  it  iiiyh  oUa‘1i  V»v  th»'  afyr>rt»uv\h 

X>f  the  foi'tiiidkhb*  British  Jleet  toward 
N« $%r  Vork.  the  pt  eu|,:n \<>o  <if  ;t  part  of 
• . * • e 1 1 1 ; t mi,  ( » \ ( l a | » r ills h 1 1 1 ] >s,  a ml 

irl/e  iyansfer  of  the  seat  of  ac It v e 1 » osti lb 
lifes.  in  .tji.d ^J^rVelbevjf  to'.Wn^;  Lsjaad 

suid  ''ti.ee  imic  adjacent  to  ihv  eU\  nod 
InVrbm*  of  -l$ms  IJieiyv  weiy  maity 

Ioy>iliks  or  i?:-fhyees  tub 

‘ih  Yhyfc 
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Huntington,  Long  Island,  July  23,  1776, 
gives  a lively  picture  of  this  ardor,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  reception  of 
the  Declaration  was  celebrated  by  the 
patriots  of  that  place.  Says  the  writer: 

“Yesterday  the  freedom  and  independency 
of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  was,  with  beat 
of  drums,  proclaimed  at  the  several  places  of 
parade  by  reading  the  Declaration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Congress,  together  with  the  Resolutions 
of  our  Provincial  Convention  thereupon; 
which  were  approved  aud  applauded  by  the 
animated  shouts  of  the  people,  who  were  pre- 
sent from  the  distant  quarters  of  the  district. 
After  which,  the  Flag  which  used  to  wave  on 
the  Liberty  Pole,  having  4 Liberty*  on  one  side 
and  ‘George  III.’ on  the  other,  underwent  a 
reform — i.  «.,  the  Union  was  cut  off  and  the 
letters  1 George  III.’  were  discarded,  being  pub- 
liekly  ripped  off;  and  then  an  effigy  of  the 
person  represented  by  those  letters,  being  has- 
tily fabricated  out  of  base  materials,  with  its 
face  black  like  Duniuore’s  Virginia  regiment, 
its  head  adorned  with  a wooden  crown  stuck 
full  of  feathers  like  Carletou’s  aud  Johnson’s 
savages,  and  its  body  wrapped  in  the  Union, 
instead  of  a blanket  or  robe  of  state,  and  lined 
with  gunpowder,  which  the  original  seems  to 
be  fond  of — the  whole,  together  with  the  let- 
ters above  mentioned,  were  hung  on  a gallows, 
exploded,  and  burnt  to  ashes.  In  the  evening 
the  Committee  of  this  town,  with  a large  num- 
ber of  the  principal  inhabitants,  sat  down 
around  the  genial  board  aud  drank  thirteen 
patriotick  toasts,  among  which  were,  ‘The 
Free  and  Independent  States  of  America’; 
‘The  General  Congress;’  ‘The  Conventions  of 
the  Thirteen  States;’  ‘ Our  principal  Military 
Commanders;’  and  ‘Success  and  Enlargement 
to  the  American  Navy.’  Nor  was  the  memory 
of  our  late  brave  heroes,  who  have  gloriously 
lost  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
their  country,  forgotten.” 

AT  SOUTHAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND. 

But  nowhere  was  a more  impressive 
reception  given  to  the  Declaration  than 
at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  where,  on 
the  day  when  the  demonstration  above 
described  was  made  in  their  sister  town 
of  Huntington,  its  old  men  of  threescore 
and  ten  were  moved  by  the  noble  ardor 
of  liberty  to  volunteer  for  the  common 
defence.  This  interesting  incident  is 
thus  preserved  in  an  account  written  by 
a contemporaneous  chronicler: 

“ Southampton,  Suffolk  County,  New  York, 
July  23,  1776. — Last  Monday  afternoon  [July 
22d]  was  exhibited  to  view  in  this  town  a 
very  agreeable  prospect.  The  old  gentlemen, 
grandfathers,  to  the  age  of  seventy  years  and 
upwards,  met,  agreeably  to  appointment,  aud 


formed  themselves  into  an  Independent  Com- 
pany. Each  man  was  well  equipped  with  a 
good  musket,  powder,  ball,  cartridges,  etc.,  and 
unanimously  made  choice  of  Elias  Pelletrau, 
Esq.,  for  their  leader  (with  other  suitable  offi- 
cers), who  made  a very  auimating  speech  to 
them  on  the  necessity  of  holding  themselves 
in  readiness  to  go  into  the  field  in  time  of  in- 
vasion. They  cheerfully  agreed  to  it,  and  de- 
termined at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  defend 
the  Free  and  Independent  States  of  America. 
May  such  a shining  example  stimulate  every 
father  on  Long  Island  in  particular,  and  Amer- 
ica in  general,  to  follow  their  aged  brethren 
here!” 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Declaration  was  received  at  Hali- 
fax, North  Carolina,  on  July  22d,  by  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Safety,  then  in 
session  at  that  place.  On  the  same  day 
it  was  read  by  Cornelius  Harnett,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  but  an  early  arid 
uncompromising  patriot,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Congress  from  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Safety, 
to  a great  concourse  of  citizens  and  sol- 
diers. When  lie  had  concluded  the  read- 
ing of  the  soul-stirring  document  the  sol- 
diers crowded  around  him,  took  him 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  in 
triumph  through  the  town. 

Although  comprehensive  and  energet- 
ic measures  were  promptly  taken  by  the 
Provincial  Council  for  proclaiming  the 
Declaration  throughout  the  province,  and 
although  it  undoubtedly  was  so  proclaim- 
ed very  generally,  the  writer  of  this  me- 
moil*  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  extapt 
detailed  report  of  the  proceedings  that 
took  place  thereupon  in  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  North  Carolina.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
few  or  no  newspapers  in  North  Carolina 
to  publish  contemporaneous  reports  of 
the  action  of  the  people  of  the  colony. 
The  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Safety, 
however,  are  very  full  of  interest,  and 
clearly  evince  the  cordial  and  emphatic 
welcome  which  the  Declaration  met  with 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
They  are  also  of  special  interest  as  evin- 
cing the  grave  and  elevated  sentiments 
which  the  Declaration  inspired,  and  the 
wise  and  decisive  action  which  it  prompt- 
ed. The  following  extracts  from  these 
minutes  are  highly  suggestive: 

“ Halifax,  July  22,  1776.  — The  Continental 
Congress  having,  oil  the  4th  day  of  July  last, 
declared  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  free 
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the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  are  free  and  in- 
dependent States,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
having  published  a Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence : Jiesolcetl,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
good  people  of  this  now  independent  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  Election,  to  be  held  on  the  15th  day  of 
October  next,  of  Delegates  to  represent  them 
in  the  [Provincial]  Congress,  and  to  have  par- 
ticularly in  view  this  important  consideration  : 
that  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Delegates 
then  chosen  uot  only  to  make  laws  for  the 
good  government  of,  but  also  to  form  a Con- 
stitution for,  this  State  ; that  this  last,  as  it  is 
the  corner-stone  of  all  law,  so  it  ought  to  be 
fixed  and  permanent;  and  that  according  as 
it  is  well  or  ill  ordered,  it  must  tend  iu  the  tirst 
degree  to  promote  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  State.” 


AT  EAST  GREENWICH  AND  PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  none  of  the  “Old  Thirteen”  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  Declaration  cele- 
brated with  greater  effusiveness  than  in 
Rhode  Island.  It  has  been  already  seen 
with  what  spirit  it  was  celebrated  at  New- 
port, on  July  the  20th.  Although  the 
towns  of  East  Greenwich  and  Providence 
moved  less  promptly  than  Newport — the 
first-named  not  till  the  23d  and  the  other 
on  the  25th  of  July— they  yet  exhibited 
an  accumulated  vivacity  to  compensate 
for  the  delay.  The  following  transcripts 
of  their  proceedings  as  published  at  the 
time  will  be  read  with  interest  as  speci- 
mens of  our  original  Fourth  of  July 
literature : 


“East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  July  26, 
1776. — On  Tuesday  last  [July  23d]  the  Kent- 
ish Guards,  commanded  by  Colonel  Richard 
Fry,  appeared  in  their  uniforms.  About  twelve 
o’clock  they  drew  up  on  the  Parade  before  the 
State  House,  where  the  Declaration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  declaring  these  Colonies  Free  and 
Independent  States  was  read  ; likewise  a Re- 
solve of  the  General  Assembly  concurring  with 
the  same,  which  was  announced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  thirteen  caunon  at  Fort  Daniel. 
Next,  the  Guards  tired  thirteen  volleys.  This 
was  followed  by  three  huzzas  from  a numer- 
ous body  of  inhabitants.  They  then  repaired 
to  Arnold's  Hall,  where,  after  partaking  of  a 
very  decent  collation,  the  following  patriotick 
toasts  were  drunk : 

44 1.  The  Thirteen  United  States  of  America. 

44  2.  The  General  Congress  of  the  American 
States. 


44  3.  General  Washington. 

44  4.  The  American  Army. 

44  5.  Augmentation  of  the  American  Navy. 

44  6.  In  memory  of  those  immortal  heroes 
who  have  fallen  in  the  American  Cause. 
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44  7.  May  a happy  rule  of  government  be  es- 
tablished in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

44  8.  American  Manufactures. 

44  9.  Free  trade  with  all  the  world. 

44 10.  May  true  patriotism  warm  the  breast 
of  every  American. 

44 11.  May  the  Independency  of  the  American 
States  be  firmly  established,  and  a speedy 
peace  take  place. 

44 12.  May  Liberty  expand  her  sacred  wings, 
and  iu  glorious  effort  diffuse  her  influence  o’er 
and  o’er  the  globe.” 

AT  PROVIDENCE. 

44  Providence,  Saturday,  July  27,  1776.  — 
Thursday  last,  25th  July,  at  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon,  his  Honour  the  Governour,  attend- 
ed by  such  Members  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses  of  Assembly  as  were  in  town,  and  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  went  in  procession 
to  the  State  House,  escorted  by  the  Cadet  and 
Light  Infantry  Companies,  where,  at  twelve 
o’clock,  was  read  the  Act  of  Assembly  concur- 
ring with  the  most  honourable  General  Con- 
gress iu  their  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Declaration  was  also  read  ; at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which,  thirteen  volleys  were  fired  by 
the  Cadets  and  Light  Infantry;  the  Artillery 
Company  next  fired  thirteen  cannon,  and  a 
like  number  of  new  caunon  (cast  at  the  Hope 
Furnace)  were  discharged  at  the  Great  Bridge; 

Jhe  ships  Alfred  and  Columbus  likewise  fired 
thirteen  guns  each  in  honour  of  the  day.  At 
two  o’clock  his  Honour  the  Governour,  attend- 
ed and  escorted  as  above,  proceeded  to  Hack- 
er’s Hall,  where  an  elegant  entertaiument  was 
provided  for  the  occasion.  After  dinner  the 
following  toasts  were  drunk,  viz. : 

44 1.  The  Thirteen  Free  and  Independent 
States  of  America. 

44  2.  The  Most  Honourable  the  Geueral  Con- 
gress. 

44  3.  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

44  4.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

44  5.  The  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

44  6.  Liberty  to  those  who  have  the  Spirit  to 
assert  it. 

44  7.  The  friends  of  the  United  States  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Earth. 

44  8.  General  Washington. 

44  9.  The  Officers  of  the  American  Army  and 
Navy. 

44 10.  May  the  Crowns  of  Tyrants  be  Crowns 
of  Thorns. 

44 11.  The  memory  of  the  brave  Officers  and 
Men  who  have  fallen  iu  defence  of  American 
Liberty. 

44 12.  May  the  Constitution  of  each  separate 
State  have  for  its  object  the  preservation  of 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Mankind. 

44 13.  May  the  Union  of  the  States  be  estab- 
lished in  justice  and  mutual  confidence,  and 
be  as  permanent  a s the  pillars  of  Nature. 

“The  Artillery  Company  and  a number  of 
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other  gentlemen  dined  the  same  day  at  Lind- 
sey’s Tavern,  where  the  following  toasts  were 
drunk : 

“1.  The  Free  and  Independent  States  of 
America. 

“2.  The  General  Congress  of  the  American 
States. 

“3.  The  Honourable  John  Hancock,  Esq. 

“4.  His  Excellency  General  Washington. 

“ 5.  His  Excellency  General  Lee. 

“ 6.  The  brave  Carolineaus. 

“ 7.  Success  to  General  Gates  and  the  North- 
ern Army. 

“ 8.  May  the  subtil  ty  of  the  American  Stand- 
ard destroy  the  ferocity  of  the  British  Lion. 

“ 9.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

44  10.  The  Honourable  Governour  Cooke. 

“ 11.  May  the  Independent  States  of  America 
forever  be  an  Asylum  for  Liberty. 

“12.  The  American  Army  and  Navy. 

“13.  The  Providence  Independent  Compa- 
nies. 

“The  whole  was  conducted  with  great  order 
and  decency,  and  the  Declaration  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  applause.  Towards  even- 
ing the  King  of  Great  Britain’s  Coat  of  Arms 
was  taken  from  a late  publick  Office,  as  was 
also  the  sigu  from  the  Crown  Coffee  House, 
and  burnt.” 

The  significance  of  the  allusion,  in  the^ 
eighth  toast  of  the  Artillery  Company,  to 
the  “subtilty  of  the  American  Standard,” 
will  be  made  more  clear  by  the  following 
curious  description  of  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  1776,  which  is  transcribed  from 
The  Scots  Magazine  for  July,  1776: 


contemptible ; yet  her  wounds,  however  small, 
are  decisive  and  fatal.  She  is  solitary,  and  as- 
sociates with  her  kind  only  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation.  Her  poisou  is 
at  once  the  necessary  means  of  digesting  her 
food,  and  certain  destruction  to  her  enemies. 
The  power  of  fascination  attributed  to  her, 
by  a generous  construction  resembles  America. 
Those  who  look  steadily  at  her  are  delighted, 
and  involuntarily  advance  towards  her,  and 
having  once  approached,  never  leave  her.  She 
is  frequently  found  with  thirteen  rattles,  and 
they  increase  yearly.  She  is  beautiful  in  youth, 
and  her  beauty  increases  with  her  age.  Her 
tongue  is  blue,  and  forked  as  the  lightning.” 

The  device  of  a rattlesnake  was  wrought 
upon  many  of  the  army  and  navy  flags 
in  the  Revolution.  In  his  Field-book  of 
the  Revolution  (vol.  ii.,  p.  505,  note),  Mr. 
Lossing  describes  the  flag  of  the  Cul- 
peper (Virginia)  Minute-men,  in  the  regi- 
ment of  which  Patrick  Henry  was  colonel. 
It  bore  the  significant  device  of  a coiled 
rattlesnake ; and  on  it  were  also  inscribed, 
on  the  upper  half,  the  great  orator  s mem- 
orable words,  44  Liberty  or  Death,”  and  at 
the  bottom  the  legend,  “Don’t  Tread  on 
Me!”  Mr.  Lossing  also  states  (Field-book 
of  the  Revolution, v ol.  ii. , p.  844,  note)  that 
“the  Union  Flag,  adopted  by  the  army 
on  January  1,  1776,  had  a representation 
of  a rattlesnake,  with  the  words,  * Don't 
Tread  on  Me !'  ” (Illustration  in  Lossing, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  844). 

AT  TICONDEROGA,  NEW  YORK. 


“The  Americau  Standard  is  thus  described: 
The  colours  of  the  Americau  fleet  have  a snake 
with  thirteen  rattles,  the  fourteenth  budding, 
depicted  in  the  attitude  of  going  to  strike,  with 
this  motto,  DON’T  TREAD  ON  ME.  It  is  a 
Tule  in  heraldry  that  the  worthy  properties  of 
the  animal  in  the  crest  borne  shall  be  consider- 
ed, aud  the  base  ones  cannot  be  intended.  The 
ancients  accounted  a snake  the  emblem  of  wis- 
dom, and,  in  certain  attitudes,  of  endless  dura- 
tion. The  rattle-snake  is  properly  a represent- 
ative of  America,  as  this  animal  is  found  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  eye  of  this  crea- 
ture excels  iu  brightness  most  of  any  other  an- 
imals. ,She  has  no  eve-lids,  aud  is  therefore 
an  emblem  of  vigilance.  She  never  begins  an 
attack,  nor  ever  surrenders ; she  is  therefore 
an  emblem  of  magnanimity  and  true  courage. 
When  injured,  or  in  danger  of  being  injured, 
she  never  wounds  till  she  has  given  notice  to 
her  enemies  of  their  danger.  No  other  of  her 
kind  show's  such  generosity.  When  undis- 
turbed, aud  in  peace,  she  does  not  appear  to 
be  furnished  w ith  weapons  of  any  kind.  They 
are  latent  in  the  roof  of  her  mouth ; aud  even 
when  extended  for  her  defence,  appear  to  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  her  to  be  weak  and 
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At  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  the  Dec- 
laration w as  proclaimed  to  the  portion  of 
the  army  stationed  there.  Says  a con- 
temporaneous wrriter: 

“On  Snuday,  July  28,  1776,  immediately 
after  divine  worship,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  read  by  Colonel  St.  Clair;  aud 
having  said,  ‘ God  save  the  free  aud  indepen- 
dent States  of  America,’  the  Army  manifested 
their  joy  with  three  cheers.  4 It  was  remarka- 
bly pleasant,’  adds  the  narrator,  * to  see  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers  so  raised  after  all  their 
calamities ; the  language  of  every  man’s  coun- 
tenance was, 44  Now  we  are  a people  ; we  have  a 
name  among  the  States  of  this  world.”’” 

AT  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

The  Declaration  wras  proclaimed  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  Monday,  July 
29th,  and  on  the  following  day  the  pro- 
ceedings were  published  in  the  gazettes 
of  the  period,  as  follows: 

“ Baltimore,  July  30,  1776. — Yesterday,  by 
order  of  the  Committee  of  this  Town,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independency  of  the  Uuited  States 
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vweiU-s*  ‘ \ .V  * rVX.  *:j~  .:  ; 

■ oi  Nj^v  *d*  MliU* 

V Amfer^t,  A t,  irro^^u t>vt«ii t 

fiV  th\iii  the  (hmOifUlwv  »»r  f*d 

*ajd  - P ii..- >i,n».i|t- .d  ^liiTtNetHty,  r^- 

5i  > III  In  J t Mil'/p'.MMitMM' v Ul  A it!*. 

idwt;  i t-lj*  * fill  he:  p>M  t v\T,  A}<S  ft  dit  $.lj  i -&htT-. 

Affi  vMilihts  » jurh^vt  y>vyt  *if 

? btA^duh  ty>  s<v)d  veml 

if>  fAvd  /T'?Vts')i  ^ . aii «1  - . twityad i\ rg 

UiTM  th*  hVv- 

AaiilvAtfo \rbift. 

A*hfr :h' 'aic^’w J*’1--  fife  feihd  Ijfifo  PeeJa- 
iktlfiti  re<t$ T£dih  au  hmivUj>mkm‘  <jV|  Mu*  Te- 
rade'i  arter  i bafc^aty  d«H>o  throe  »*hoe!M  \Wf\*: 

^4 i .4v i rf. is ^ « x> 4l. A?t r 1 1 > < i hmtTiugv 

; ^T1»C  liecl 

{ahhatiieil  ivifh  d«eNiirim.,?  -.'■;  •;  ^^afhrTlM 

. . .-  Mtivja  bj  h«'.  f 

AT  Ui«*Fi.MuVt>  Vi*,r< A'>u.\.  U»w  Ar«*  v<h-^ 

v ; Whv  wter'vHAm 

r,i.t idu  iU-  KiehMiMfid, ^iViciuta,  *vV^r^  Rj.Mrtr.  hl  ^{, 

,rj  tilid  iMithnshistir,  uxu\  ?*rv  v i/N*  ;>v;r  uiin,h*K< 


AT  BAXT1MOXIE,  M*aB.VX»AND 


i.»n  t hat  gra^d  miutem a it.  was-  ivce » v ed  \v; i th 
1 1 n i v^raai  Hjirmfs  vif  j»>y.  >ii«T  lv-eeht^d  ,hv  three 
odhntf  .A  sttiitlharuj^,  The  Ainoe  vveuiop  the 
l :>c,  f]  \V/ts  iilnmii»;»r»*d.  aed  fht>  neMuhivii*  r*i  t ile 
( KKMiMt^e  la  id  a ithihA  wUen  many  (*at riot U*k 

\ii'us(M  *.U'|V  Ilrmik^  Altheugl.  <hi.-ro  \w*rv  n.-ar 
■rnv  H.Ki‘i>:Uii!  .tiRVjph:  piv.*u:hh  (he  v.ji«de  \yae 
rOiiiUt t'fV d Ayitfi  Vi)K  ii tifioHt  «iRi:ojrui)i ; ahd  the 
.v;‘ih«hK*th*e  -i:ablv-  U;  every  e«>ntii<»auma*  wuilt* 
.tjfctitly  va  » I*»*k  aeU‘>  uuijai  i“u  t*>.»ii|iporfc 

it  \v,i  |r  flu  ir  1.^  ami  !urMm<jS,T 
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the  following  less  exalted  but  still  very 
emphatic  terms: 

“It  is  with  the  most-  unspeakable  pleasure 
we  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  declaring  the  United 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
totally  dissolving  all  political  union  between 
them  and  Great  Britain — an  event  uusought 
for,  ami  now  produced  by  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, and  which  every  friend  to  justice  and  hn- 
inauity  must  not  only  hold  justifiable  as  the 
natural  effect  of  unmerited  persecution,  but 
equally  rejoice  in  as  the  only  effectual  security 
against  injuries  and  oppressions,  and  the  most 
promising  source  of  future  liberty  and  safety.’1 

Governor  Moultrie  says,  in  his  Memoirs , 
that  utlie  Declaration  of  Independence 
arrived  in  Charleston  the  latter  end  of 
July.”  He  also  states,  without  designa- 
ting the  time,  that  it  was  “read  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  in  the  held  by  Major 
Bernard  Elliott;  after  which  an  oration 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pearcy.” 
Dr.  Lossi ng  has  been  able  to  gather  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  incident. 
In  his  Field-book  of  the  Revolution  (vol. 
ii.,  p.758)  he  describes  the  ceremonies  as 
follows: 

“At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  Monday, 
August  5, 1776,  the  Declaration  was  proclaimed 
in  the  presence  of  t lie  people  of  the  town,  youug 
and  old,  of  both  sexes, who  assembled  round  Lib- 
erty Tree*  (which  stood  within  the  Square  now 
bounded  by  Charlotte,  Washington,  Boundary 
and  Alexander  streets,  afterwards  cut  down 
in  1780  by  order  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  a fire 
lighted  over  the  stump  by  piling  its  branches 
around  it),  with  all  the  military  of  the  city  and 
vicinity,  drums  beating  and  flags  flying.  The 
ceremonies  were  opened  with  prayer.  The  Dec- 
laration was  then  read  by  Major  Bernard  El- 
liott, and  the  services  closed  with  an  eloquent 
address  by  the  Rev.  William  Percy,  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  It  is  related  that  as 
it  was  a hot  day,  Mr.  Percy's  black  servaut  held 
an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  fanned  him 
during  the  delivery  of  the  address.  Alluding 
to  this,  a British  wag  perpetrated  the  follow- 
ing couplet : 

'“Good  Mr.  Parson,  it  is  not  quite  civil 

To  be  preaching  rebellion,  thus  fanned  by  the 
devil.’  ” 


* The  Charleston  Liberty  Tree  was  a w ide  spread- 
ing live-oak,  under  which  the  patriots  used  to  as- 
semble to  discuss  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
from  as  early  a period  as  176.*).  After  its  destruc- 
tion by  order  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  many  cane  bends 
were  made  from  its  stump,  and  later  a part  of  it 
was  sawed  into  thin  boards  and  made  into  a ballot- 
box. 
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AT  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  celebration  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Declaration  at  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 
besides  having  been  a spirited  one,  was 
specially  interesting  as  furnishing  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  oratory  which  periodically,  for  many 
years  thereafter,  warmed  the  hearts  of 
our  fellow-countrymen.  The  following 
is  a copy  of  the  quasi-official  contempora- 
neous report  of  the  proceedings  there: 

“Cumberland  County  (N.  J.)  Committee. — 
On  Wednesday,  the  7th  instaut  [August  7, 
1776],  the  Committee  of  Inspection  for  the 
County  of  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  officers  of  the  Militia,  and  a great 
number  of  other  inhabitants  having  met  at 
Bridgetown,  went  in  procession  to  the  Court 
House,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independen- 
cy, the  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Treason  Ordinance  were  publickly  read  aud 
unanimously  approved  of.  They  were  follow- 
ed with  a spirited  address  by  Dr.  Elmer,* 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  after  which  the 
Peace  Officers'  staves,  on  which  were  depicted 
the  King's  Coat  of  Arms,  with  other  ensigns  of 
royalty,  were  burnt  in  the  street.  The  whole 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  decency  and 
regularity. 

“The  following,  being  the  substance  of  the 
before-mentioued  Address,  is  published  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  Committee  aud  all 
who  were  present : — 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  Officers  of  the 
Militia,  and  Gentlemen  spectators  : 

“ From  what  has  now  been  read,  you  see  the 
long-wisbed-for  but  much  dreaded  period  has 
arrived,  in  which  the  connexion  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  is  totally  dissolved,  and 
these  Colonies  declared  Free  and  Independent 
States. 

“ As  this  is  an  event  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, it  must  afford  satisfaction  to  every  in- 
telligent person  to  reflect,  that  it  was  brought 
about  by  unavoidable  necessity  ou  our  part, 
and  has  been  conducted  with  a prudeuce  and 
moderation  becomiug  the  wisest  aud  best  of 
men. 

“With  the  Independence  of  the  American 
States  a new  era  in  politicks  has  commenced. 
Every  consideration  respecting  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  a separation  from  Britain  is 
uow  entirely  out  of  the  question,  aud  we  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  King  and  people  of 
Englaud  than  we  have  with  the  King  aud 
people  of  France  or  Spain.  No  people  under 

* Dr.  Theophilus  Elmer  was  a practising  physi- 
cian, and  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  pa- 
triots in  West  Jersey.  lie  was  also  one  of  the 
most  useful  ami  advanced  members  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  Committee  that  prepared  the  draft  of  the 
State  Constitution  adopted  July  2,  1776. 
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how  !$ti$  wa? 


At  CBAKLB^T02«,  SpCTB  t’AKOLiya. 


Hpy  U^ril  rfcdul*  <**$£  -top  preserved  for  & livtig  pnwnt  makes  u tht?  tnia  of  hr*  conduct 

iA fh§.  ';$$+&,  if  fiu'ti«>rr  anil  pAtt$  fcptvtU £hiWkr- . ■ dir  ^irpinsttsipiis"; : and  time 

‘ liarfimi  6f ‘ pdpdlitf  ^vi'iTifiieMlf,  take  phie.v, ' nt  knch  iniomonf,  ulahgd*,;  extremely 

qitiiiyhy  and  taint  u*)on  w ill  hoou  ctpsuey*  and  wo  curoiul,  at  our  dusuing  tot-  to  intrust 

vilHJi  ikWr  full  an  i:*sy  jury  'to  at  foreign  v*io~  any  nue  \\  i 1 h f lu*  iwoutia*  incut  M one  jUiMa/k 
o»\ . 01  bu.m*  factious  >ind  . A&prring  »U*io.'!^-£iu*<  affairs  iyho  hsid  tint,  by  Hi*  and  at.*- 

'ftthtyfa: uml.-'Hiildinif  4};«iitl~  Mylt-y  In  tlifo  cnifc*  of.  fcijlnkdfC 

duUm*  £%*ar  or  un  Olivet  LYmp  wht!“  to  lie  a true  frK*uii  t.:> , hi*  }Tlfr?  min- 

;*dl  np  xgnung  oVir»*dv^,  \ytip;  faking  \w#H*  gentkkrudn  *>f  war  prf^pt 

4id<  Aof.ii ot  viiit  .pal  if  ioal  uitiAnokilH^' wljllay  gin  wholly;  depends  upon Ud8  single.  eirvnii i~ 
vndeiU  hand*  uu  the  » iovermriMit.  and  shot ■ilici;  Htitip:*;  For  though'  ?ho  ^tiiitrvon  and  &$?#$£ 
the  Ji  berate*  Pf  Ida  Country  U\  hia  nnjtnfuwfc  m£ the ^ - t^ii fit :A jn.r- r.ijc^^ >JW-  mm»- 
■aint  duhuiWnng  hdipuhn  Ond  ..gvnnf.  that  herb***  in/vrtnU  T*<M>nr<*e^  aiv  *uitu’k‘m  fo  hi- 
rtfdfher  of  wt&y  over  he  til*  fU|<Wif  rtjj*  fcjfe  ahk*  b*4  dedn.nne  fouLf 

any  of  thn/rmted  Sint#**  To  pfevenr iyveU»>  ><»  eer'-kvs  *001*3.  «<nr  own  suiWr  n->  iu 
while*  mi  m »•  striving  to  do  tend  nuvwlve*  ? in:  ailmt*  hi’  our  vHuug  tvliilo  t\ it  Layw 

agaiioi  ihr  futp^f  run'oaciiinuufa  of  a foreign  tud  i<>  at  our  n»rnu?\  i<*  rs-*n^  ^ u*^. 

'^iid  ii‘t  iw- tint  ti^ky  1 1^>  koyj*  div'ovpra  < j»  i\i<t • te* ‘ jfi'i'-t-lictti* 

.a strict 4W<]  Jya1t)n?> ur*i on  p'oto^rn  iMtPrnpl  pu*  couniryi  or  n-lnwu  religions  jrrinriplft^- ;<vj H •.jypt 
! **'*'  rind  Cuiifljfitiatidn. ' Let  i\u*.  fnf^  of  (titoco.  ^nOu*  i»i  lift  u hand  ihr  «ini  ii\f»  rn;r,  unr 
Hox\H\t  C;uth;iii»y  aiul  firitain  warn  u*  of  ruin  w ill  inpvHahl.v  follow 

M the  loss  i.ruinm-  ill  rfil  Mi0.sc  » T1>j,  „ „„.  §§ M 

:?tau-*.  J.»r  n J».rii.  .*t  tiuotf#  aiior.li.^  :t«ai«.>t  fi„.  q„!( fc^s  .oh]  „n.ev -i  \Vv«  ,T< .»  - ? .-!,.•• 

*<«  MUrndtiet  k.M  M tyOliltjalid  -lMir,..il  ion.  n;^WPji;  f,,,,,,  cmi;<  ii-nticH  .-rnip!^,  t(>  !„',ir  or,..! 
•Of  :i  Mandino  adtnonition  to  tin  t < r avoid  t ho  f,,r  jiu.  & ninnon  d»  ixuuv  and  to  M.r.e  iii  ihy  nndd* 
rock  ini  wjms^  tUuy  Iravi*  all ‘bi^iF^iip^ivckeil.  liad  ntli^nviar*.  •' 
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wbi.b*  no  tu  iiuni*  j.»niiH]|y  email- 

• ♦:« l Jroiit  4itir  hauiUoy  ami  imperious: 

l,*t.  n#  ivdoemher  thnt  the  iirml 
t<  L'tii\\uil\in\  of  this  griuul  is  not  like- 

ly /- »>!  1 1# 1 b fo U h t about  without  sbeddinij 
the  blood,  of  many  t?f  yi#.  dear  friend*  ami 


AT  .S-V\vAN  NAii  nEOltniA 
This  riMiriii^rapli,  m \Vhlcb  I ji&v<* 
aUempiy.-d  u>  shiitjowr  fortti’  in  > «r>  Li  * t«  f’ 
tW  maimer  and  spin!  jr>  winch  thp 
*UU$SF*  t>f  tlif>  Ihadurht iorj  oT  UtftylSar 
timbal  liHlefviLdeiVt’o  were  receiver}  by 
the  *’  Old  Tlii id  eon,  gph!  of  Uie.nipd’.:  <>i 
• its  pr<>f>Wiaution  f 6 . initt ^ ^sefebi^fttou  hv 
thb  {R»e,pie  tiiertTif  it.  broiig^ht 

at;  t *|i^; 

tttfU  viiy  and  .suite  having  bw-u  id- 
. hili'M  an;  In  elmm Mlnytmu’ . se- 
rpier^e  fcj  reepjye  wini  pmduim  tt 
It.  Will  bw  }i'.oiio-«l  fUai.  iIkj  eohduthiu: 
paragraph  uf  Un<  . eohtemjfOriiueoos 
report  i;s  a parody  ov  the  Soouditlal 
service  v in  the  (.'bnnl*  uT  Ei»^joiicD4 
’v  H^rvhte  for  the  Kuridi  nf , t he  Wfath  ?.  :. 


AT  HAY  A AN  All.  litollfrlA 


*v  A*  /i r i*  i tnjti »shI)i1iv  f ;j-  any  oiiY 
ftf  tile  sjii rit  jif  xi  ipy  n,  \vlio  h a fdeiid  Pi  tW 
United  ^la‘e,sx  and  whn.^e  » o'^cpmi- r doe*  upt 
banish  him  v.dth  M £XT,HV.  tV»  yrHifik’hy  On  (hi 

him  sp/etAUM-  WIhIo  fils  country  is  fdrdtrxTiuir  ■ A Vvid.urjUiMi  beiijy  tveeU  ed  fnijn  tfvwIPni- 
amt  .bleeding.  \n  her  own  necessary  dvdem-e.  iill  nm'flbh'  j.vhu  Ham  orb,  j&itp,  by  Which  it  ap- 
aiuHt , iu4eJive  person*  therntory  tp  ptaayd  that  ilia  iJrtfH  i Monty l fi ipoieM,  iff  the 

vhnmK-d  h-  nuYniies  nr  despised  as  <v;e  ;,ou.  ■ name  iMn.l  by  tin1  authority  **t'  Ihvir  i «ihhhlU- 
Ana  a&  1 have,  ripfapfi  ro  believe-  thai*  swipry  enbi,  ihhi  dyeUred  find  I by  Untied  (Sihndox  **{' 
avlni  pJeaVI  (aaiAYieiire  h*  an  Axrnsc  are;as1nGrrh  UNiutli  AuYTifni?  are,  uuAAd’  rjebt  t o lie. 

in  t !i»  it ! . iMeJ.ej4-.nnis,  und  as  evory  ihnn  mi^bt  bveaud  •mtepnadent  Kt,iO  ;s  ami  Hn>oh  i*d  ipim 
to  bb  free  «*  dp  ip  ? >1  “hhh  i , i .hU  ?<  1 jk  ’h?  1 1 io;Ttrf €ra^  V^.  }d>?yf^cjidi 

erntnuv  sboni'd  . o-ivnui  *is  from-  tuv-dn*;  surb  lem  y fo^mont  nbd;  i>hr  Innmioytbni  tbn 
into  npiy  of  thy  ilepml itf  f^t \ \ yl*i Mnv>titsj  -C ‘o n i i/'i  1 mv  t in  t b l(  i’ovbnj il Ayiiivhdirf  tJi ivt  tvnii 
V»r  Ur  pui-  stir.lt  jier^nus.  iv t TuIa  hum,  id  plarest-.  tba  HyflrtrulidH-  l iny  thru  proceeded  fW  M»<r 
of  pubji- k iTu^f  is  ayruaPv  ifv  deprive  them  S$tp?*n‘  b> yVito.  the  A>{vanb)y  lb>‘i>ok  and  irnd 

<if  Uhrriv  hf : WW : • ‘Vi^  v0'.kirfWi^  . 

]iel  (help  yiifo>v  (o  p.-ir/ty  rho  tntst  tvpoHnd  in  Arheb  . the f.il>m?!dh»r  tiiid  Lii;bt  iidaniry  Ounf 
thribnarlbhet:  iidutovyv  fa  tba  di < if  tbjfiT  pat)ie^  bred  a i^rn^vhX  vullry.  AApp  tbi*y  Umy 
f>wt(  *1  ^hl^ixpna  TA  Avhi^tpiiot pr«n<M*fli<iU  yh-fUe  p^D^h>vi,  to  tb^ 

t nrv  Avdy  i biar  oundurf  /(H<sr  Pn  eraiviunl.  \hu  Idbrriy  foiv't  The  Gretuidieis  >n  frauiy  toe 
ftide-p  if  W“  mnaidh  d otdy  .»ur  *Wi(  va b ty.  it  Pr*>vOvr  MatxbuU  ov  fmisrbm  |c  With  linn 
in  plain  that  h»  ha t hm  » hr  anubwoi' aur  * mv-  tlrau  u : -he  ^-meOst  y Aviih  vim  i>odnr?inon  : 
f rnii »y ft  p , -ft,\  yb  fl  Jp pr  I b lyy  f ij  .£pYj i ptnifiU* , i«  us  b fa;  & tliyitry yt tip  I SyMdyof ; 

•bmytann*  <s  o-  -m' rn-t  ibr  unHHHyihnn  n.t'  i%  vh»  (hunu  il  and  ^enlleman  .uHaiditi^;  tbevi 
Aibip  in.  A HN>!.;;a  o.nu  u$  ;(I,  Ayni  m u.n  idud  tli.y  fi^ht  Infen.i  y anil  tlm  .o'.st,  *>i  the  Militia 
‘A*  u truynl  tu  f f v\  % htV*1*  rtf  LiV  frf  Hh*  rV>wn  »nvd  district  of  Bavatoiah.  iV t tby 

* H v , I i lu.fi  ^bt  ti  <uy  duK  ro.;ad.ihv<>*,  ,ya.n  an  i.ibrriy  fab-  tb-.y  oo-o  met  by  the  *>'uryM 
t hot  b^il  roadin^  of  ibid 

hb^ (ub**^  of  -iiti}) itf  J Yuy  dfdyl  l .sfhtii  timi,  ;ii|vir  held  yieee^^aiid  boyl  fj> 

hmyr  rw sVi p'jni \%iu-  pibtopiny y ;’•  lhK*n  fih’in  tbej'  pvdpeethHi  by  th* 
tnidd.  and  i*nnetiidi»  f ym'»  lt;dlrvy,  at  the  IVufetuos  Ofir>}eh!ff  \vTierh  i,hb 

TUhibt  enmbp  h ymnMejvry  Abu.  d;i<  in  :ai«  b a lirnljintl  ion  Hits  read  (ov  »he  ia^.i  «imr.  And  the 

mruhn-r  ?»v  /o  ,L.f;v  i,HU  t hv  ^»iddii-k  tb:«»  vnnr  *:*ii.Um>n  of  tlm  liddety  dih.‘!uirv;ril.  if)y.E\rri- 

abiiMjaenuf1  of  ? Iff-  nn.nl.  and  fdandv  Isnn>  nf  1e.neT  and  Oytmdh  Cnhmtd  lan  hlnii  Mi  intnsh. 

Q ro'^bv stitil  10^  ikiinioUH  of  mid  .-ifthAf  ? r ; ;yv;,f t.-ir,: : ^jUvV . Mbit p». alibed 

tyrdddy-  and  .■  oppr^-dob;  !ih -■>.  n.a.  in,fi»  the  a rider  fjin  hrdav  Im".,  and  chv>rtuHy  dnmk 

mom  impfihi  at  bp m 1 pjts-lfiidhid  i»i*  iiutmo.  to  thy'  Hriifel.  I'-rptG  am!  imlrpi  u«y  n(  ^r.ui of 

but  irrm* . ^ober  ruayon  tin]  nlleetinn  ; and  ' Amt  ricy,  lii  the  evcbifig  ‘5bctdW|i  v-'hs  dliiini 
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uated,  aud  there  was  exhibited  a very  solemn 
funeral  procession,  attended  by  the  Grenadiers 
and  Light  Infautry  Companies,  and  other  Mi- 
litia, with  their  drums  muffled,  and  tiles,  and 
a greater  number  of  people  than  ever  appeared 
on  any  occasion  before  in  this  Province,  when 
George  the  Third  was  iuterred  before  the  Court 
House  in  the  following  manner: 

“ Forasmuch  as  George  the  Third,  of  Great 
Britain,  hath  most  flagrantly  violated  his  cor- 
onation oath,  and  trampled  upon  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country  and  the  sacred  rights  of 
mankind,  We  therefore  commit  his  political 
existence  to  the  ground,  corruption  to  corrup- 


tion, tyranny  to  the  grave,  aud  oppression  to 
eternal  infamy,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  that 
he  will  never  obtain  a resurrection  to  rule 
again  over  these  Uuited  States  of  America.  . . . 
But,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  let  us  not 
he  sorry  as  men  without  hope  for  tyrants  that 
depart ; rather,  let  us  remember,  America  is 
free  and  independent!  That  she  is  and  will 
be,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  great 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ! Let  this  en- 
courage us  in  well-doing,  to  tight  for  our  rights 
and  privileges,  for  our  wives  and  children,  for 
all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us.  May  God  give  us 
his  blessing,  aud  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen  P 
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BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THERE  Lois  stood.  Her  small  worn 
shoes  hesitated  on  the  threshold. 
She  was  gotten  up  in  her  poor  little  best 
— her  dress  of  cheap  brown  wool  stuff, 
with  its  skimpy  velvet  panel,  her  hat 
trimmed  with  a fold  of  silk  and  a little 
feather.  She  had  curled  her  hair  over 
her  forehead,  and  tied  on  a bit  of  a lace 
veil.  Distinct  among  all  this  forlorn 
and  innocent  furbishing  was  her  face, 
with  its  pitiful  youthful  prettiness,  turn- 
ed toward  her  mother  and  the  lawyer 
with  a very  clutch  of  vision. 

Mrs.  Field  got  up.  ‘‘Oh,  it's  you, 
Lois,”  she  said,  calmly.  “You  thought 
you'd  come  too,  didn’t  you  ?” 

Lois  gasped  out  something. 

Her  mother  turned  to  the  lawyer. 
“I’ll  make  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Lois 
Field,”  said  she.  “ Lois,  I’ll  make  you 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Tuxbury.” 

The  lawyer  was  looking  surprised,  but 
he  rose  briskly  to  the  level  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  greeted  the  young  girl  with 
ready  grace.  “Your  sister's  daughter, 
I conclude,”  he  said,  smilingly,  to  Mrs. 
Field. 

Mrs.  Field  set  her  mouth  hard.  She 
looked  defiantly  at  him  and  said  not  one 
word.  There  was  a fierce  resolve  in  her 
heart  that,  come  what  would,  she  would 
not  tell  this  last  lie,  and  deny  her  daugh- 
ter before  her  very  face. 

But  the  lawyer  did  not  know  she  was 
silent.  Not  having  heard  any  response, 
with  the  vanity  of  a deaf  man,  he  as- 
sumed that  she  had  given  one,  and  so 
concealed  his  uncertainty. 


“Yes,  so  I thought,"  said  he,  and  went 
on  flourishingly  in  his  track  of  gracious 
reception. 

Lois  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  like 
some  little  timid  animal  which  suspects 
an  enemy,  and  watches  his  eyes  for  the 
first  impetus  of  a spring.  Once  or  twice 
she  said,  “ Yes,  sir,’’  faintly. 

“Your  niece  does  not  look  very 
strong,”  Mr.  Tuxbury  said  to  Mrs.  Field. 

“She  ’ain’t  been  feelin’  very  well  this 
spring.  I’ve  been  considerable  worried 
about  her,”  she  answered,  with  harsh  de- 
cision. 

“Ah,  I am  very  sorry  to  hear  that. 
Well,  she  will  soon  recuperate  if  she 
stays  here.  Elliot  is  considered  a very 
healthy  place.  We  shall  soon  have  her 
so  hearty  and  rosy  that  her  old  friends 
won’t  be  able  to  recognize  her.”  He  bow- 
ed with  a smiling  flourish  to  Lois. 

Her  lips  trembled  with  a half-smile  in 
response,  but  she  looked  more  frightened 
than  ever. 

“Novr,  Mrs.  Maxwell,”  said  the  law- 
yer, “you  and  your  niece  must  positive- 
ly remain  and  dine  with  us  to-day,  can’t 
you  T 

“I'm  afraid  it  will  put  your  sister 
out.” 

4 ‘Oh  no,  indeed."  The  lawyer,  how- 
ever, had  a slightly  nonplussed  expres- 
sion. “She  will  be  delighted.  I will 
run  over  to  the  house,  then,  and  tell  her 
that  you  will  stay,  shall  I not?” 

“I  hate  to  make  her  extra  work,” said 
Mrs.  Field.  That  was  her  rural  form  of 
acceptance. 

“ You  will  not,  I assure  you.  Don’t  dis- 
tress yourself  about  that,  Mrs.  Maxwell.” 
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Nevertheless,  he  was  quite  ill  at  ease 
as  he  traversed  the  yard.  In  his  life 
with  his  sister  there  were  exigencies  dur- 
ing which  he  was  obliged  to  descend  from 
his  platform  of  superiority.  He  foresaw 
the  approach  of  one  now.  Dinner  was 
already  served  when  he  entered  the  din- 
ing-room, and  his  sister  was  setting  the 
chairs  around  the  table.  They  kept  no 
servant. 

“They  are  going  to  stay  to  dinner,  I 
expect,”  he  remarked,  in  an  appealingly 
confidential  tone. 

His  sister  faced  him  with  a jerk.  She 
was  very  red  from  bending  over  the 
kitchen  fire.  “Who’s  goin’  to  stay? 
What  do  you  mean,  Daniel?” 

“Why,  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  her  niece.” 

“Her  niece?  I didn’t  know  she  had 
any  niece.  How  did  she  get  here?” 

“She  came  t»Js  noon;  followed  along 
after  her  aunt,  I suppose.  I don’t  think 
she  knew  she  was  coming.  She  acted 
kind  of  surprised,  I thought.” 

“You  don’t  mean  they’re  cornin’  in 
here  to  dinner?” 

“ I couldn’t  very  well  help  asking 
them,  you  know.”  His  tone  was  soft  and 
conciliatory,  and  he  kept  a nervous  eye 
upon  his  sister’s  face. 

“Couldn’t  help  askin’  ’em!  I ruther 
guess  I could  ’a’  helped  askin’  ’em !” 

“Jane,  I hadn’t  any  idea  they’d  stay.” 

“Well,  you’ve  gone  an’  done  it,  that’s 
all  I’ve  got  to  say.  Here  they  didn’t  come 
last  night,  when  I got  all  ready  for  'em, 
an’  now  they’re  comin,’  an’  everything 
we’ve  got  is  a picked-up  dinner;  there 
ain’t  enough  of  anything  to  go  round. 
Flora!” 

Her  daughter  Flora  came  in  from  the 
kitchen,  with  the  children,  in  blue  ging- 
ham aprons,  at  her  heels. 

“ What  is  it,  mother  ?”  said  she. 

“Nothin’,  only  your  uncle  Daniel  has 
asked  that  Maxwell  woman  an’  her  niece 
to  dinner,  an’  they’re  goin’  to  stay.” 

“My  goodness,  there  isn’t  a thing  for 
dinner!”  said  Flora,  with  a half-giggle. 
She  was  so  young  and  healthy  and  happy 
that  she  could  still  see  the  joke  in  an 
annoyance. 

Her  uncle  looked  at  her  beseechingly. 
“Can’t  you  manage  somehow?”  said  he. 
“I’ll  go  down  to  the  store  and  buy  some- 
thing.” 

“Down  to  the  store!”  repeated  his  sis- 
ter, contemptuously.  “It’s  one  o’clock 
now.” 
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He  looked  at  the  kitchen  clock,  visible 
through  the  open  door,  and  saw  that  it 
indicated  half  past  twelve,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

Flora  was  frowning  reflectively,  while 
her  cheeks  dimpled.  “ I tell  you  what  I’ll 
do,  mother,”  said  she.  “I’ll  go  over  to 
Mrs.  Bennett’s  and  borrow  a pie.  I think 
we  can  get  along  if  we  have  a pie.” 

“ I ain’t  goin’  round  the  neighborhood 
borrowin’;  that  ain’t  the  way  I’m  accus- 
tomed to  doin’.” 

“Land,  mother!  I’d  just  as  soon  ask 
Mrs.  Bennett  as  not.  She  borrowed  that 
bread  in  here  the  other  night.” 

“ There  ain’t  enough  steak  to  go  round ; 
there’s  jest  that  little  piece  we  had  left 
from  yesterday,  an’  there  ain’t  enough 
stew,”  said  her  mother,  with  persistent 
wrath. 

“ Well,  if  folks  come  in  unexpectedly, 
they’ll  have  to  take  what  we’ve  got  and 
make  the  best  of  it.”  Flora  tied  a hat  on 
over  her  light  hair  as  she  spoke.  “I 
don’t  see  any  other  way  for  them,”  she 
added,  laughingly,  going  out  of  the  door. 

“ It’s  all  very  well  for  folks  to  be  easy,” 
said  her  mother,  with  a sniff,  “ but  when 
she’s  had  as  much  as  I’ve  had,  I guess  she 
won’t  take  it  any  easier  than  I do.  I s'pose 
now  I’ve  got  to  take  all  these  things  off, 
an’  put  on  a clean  table-cloth.” 

“ That  one  doesn’t  look  very  bad,”  ven- 
tured her  brother,  timidly. 

“No,  I shouldn’t  think  it  did!  Look 
at  that  great  coffee  stain  you  got  on  it  this 
mornin’!  Havin’  a couple  of  perfect 
strangers  come  in  to  dinner  makes  more 
work  than  a man  knows  anything  about. 
Children,  you  take  off  the  knives,  au’ 
pile  ’em  up  on  the  other  table.  Be  real 
careful.” 

“ I wonder  if  the  parlor’s  so  I can  ask 
them  in  there?”  Mr.  Tuxbury  remarked, 
edging  toward  the  door. 

“ I s’pose  so.  I ’ain’t  been  in  there  this 
mornin’;  I s’pose  it’s  all  right  unless  the 
children  have  been  in  an’  cluttered  it  up.” 

“No,  we  ’ain't,  gramma,  we  ’ain't,” 
proclaimed  the  children  in  a shrill  shout. 
They  danced  around  the  table,  removing 
the  knives  and  forks;  their  innocent, 
pinky  faces  were  full  of  cherubic  glee. 

This  occasion  was,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, a whole  flock  of  jubilant  infantile 
larks  for  them.  They  loved  company  with 
all  their  souls,  and  they  also  felt  always 
a pleasant  titillation  of  their  youthful 
spirits  when  they  saw  their  grandmother 
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in  perturbation.  Unless,  indeed,  they 
themselves  were  the  cause  of  it,  when  it 
acquired  a personal  force  which  rendered 
it  not  so  entertaining. 

Soon,  however,  a remark  of  their 
grandmother’s  caused  their  buoyant  spir- 
its to  realize  that  there  was  a force  of 
gravitation  for  all  here  below. 

“I  don't  know  but  you  children  will 
have  to  wait,”  said  she. 

There  was  an  instantaneous  wail  of  dis- 
may, the  pinky  faces  elongated,  the  blue 
eyes  scowled  sulkily.  “Oh,  gramma,  we 
don’t  want  to  wait!  Can’t  we  sit  down 
with  the  others?  Say,  gramma,  can’t  we? 
Can’t  we  sit  down  with  the  others?” 

“Of  course  you  can  sit  down  with  the 
others.  Don’t  make  such  a racket,  chil- 
dren.” That  was  their  mother  coming  in, 
good-natured  and  triumphant,  with  the  pie. 

“I  don't  know  whether  they  can  or 
not,”  said  their  grandmother.  “I  ’ain’t 
put  in  an  extra  leaf;  this  table-cloth 
wan’t  long  enough,  an’  I wa’n’t  goin’  to 
have  the  big  table-cloth  to  do  up  for  all 
the  Maxwells  in  creation.” 

“Oh,  there’s  room  enough,”  Flora 
said,  easily.  “ I can  squeeze  them  in  be- 
side me.  Put  the  napkins  round,  chil- 
dren, and  stop  teasing.  Didn’t  I get  a 
beautiful  pie?” 

“What  kind  is  it  ?” 

“ Squash.” 

“An’  our  squashes  are  all  gone,  an’ 
I've  got  to  buy  one  to  pay  her  back.  I 
should  have  thought  you’d  known  bet- 
ter, Flora.” 

“It  was  all  the  kind  she  had.  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  Squashes  don't  cost 
much,  mother.” 

“They  cost  something,  an’  I’ve  got  all 
them  dried  apples  to  use  up  for  pies.” 

“Have  they  come  in?'’  asked  Flora, 
with  happy  unconcern  about  the  cost  of 
squashes  and  the  utilization  of  dried  ap- 
ples. 

“Yes,  I s’pose  so.  I thought  I heard 
Daniel  takin’  ’em  in  the  front  door.  I 
s’pose  they’re  in  the  parlor.” 

“You  ought  to  go  in  a minute,  hadn’t 


you  ?” 

“I  s’pose  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Lowe,  with 
a sigh  of  fierce  resignation. 

“I’ll  finish  setting  the  things  on  the 
table,  and  you  go  in.  Take  off  your 
apron.” 

“ This  dress  don't  look  fit.” 

“Yes,  it  does,  too;  it’s  clean.  Run 
along.” 
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Mrs.  Lowe  smoothed  her  sparse  hair  se- 
verely at  the  kitchen  looking-glass;  then 
she  advanced  upon  the  parlor  with  the 
air  of  a pacific  grenadier.  The  children 
were  following  slyly  in  her  wake,  but 
their  mother  caught  sight  of  them  and 
pulled  them  back. 

Mr.  Tuxbury  had  been  sitting  in  the 
parlor  Avith  his  guests,  trying  his  best  to 
entertain  them.  He  had  gotten  out  the 
photograph  album  for  Lois,  and  a book 
of  views  in  the  Holy  Land  for  her  mo- 
ther. If  he  had  felt  in  considerable 
haste  to  escape  from  his  sister’s  indigna- 
tion and  return  to  his  visitors,  they  had 
been  equally  anxious  for  him  to  come. 

When  Mrs.  Field  and  her  daughter 
were  left  alone  in  the  office,  their  first 
sensation  was  that  of  actual  terror  of  each 
other. 

Mrs.  Field  concealed  hers  well  enough. 
She  sat  up  without  a tremor  in  her  un- 
bending back,  and  looked  out  of  the  of- 
fice door,  which  the  lawyer  had  left  open. 
Just  opposite  the  door,  out  on  the  side- 
walk, two  men  stood  talking.  She  kept 
her  eyes  fastened  upon  them. 

“What  time  did  you  start?”  said  she 
presently,  in  a harsh  voice,  which  seemed 
to  rudely  shock  the  stillness.  She  did 
not  turn  her  eyes. 

“ I — came  — on  the  first  — train,”  an- 
swered Lois,  pantingly.  Once  in  a while 
she  stole  furtive,  wildly  questioning 
glances  at  her  mother,  but  her  mother 
never  met  them.  She  continued  to  look 
at  the  talking  men  on  the  sidewalk. 

“Mother,”  began  Lois,  finally,  in  a 
desperate  voice.  But  just  then  Mr.  Tux- 
bury  had  reappeared,  and  conducted  them 
to  li is  parlor. 

The  parlor  had  lace  curtains  and  a 
Brussels  carpet,  and  looked  ornate  to 
Mrs.  Field  and  Lois.  The  chairs  were 
covered  with  green  plush.  The  two  wo- 
men sat  timidly  on  the  yielding  cushions, 
and  gazed  during  the  pauses  at  the  large 
flower  pattern  on  the  carpet.  All  this 
fine  furniture  was,  in  fact,  Mrs.  Lowe’s: 
when  she  had  given  up  her  own  home, 
and  come  to  live  with  her  brother,  she 
had  brought  it  with  her. 

Both  of  the  guests  arose  awkwardly, 
Mrs.  Field  first  and  Lois  after  her,  when 
Mrs.  Lowe  entered,  and  the  lawyer  introT 
duced  them. 

“I'm  happy  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance.” said  Mrs.  Field. 

“I  believe  I’ve  seen  you  two  or  three 
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times,  when  you  was  here  years  ago,” 
said  Mrs.  Lowe,  standing  before  her 
straight  and  tall  in  her  faded  calico 
gown,  which  fitted  her  uncompromising- 
ly like  a cuirass.  Mrs.  Lowe’s  gowns,  no 
matter  how  thin  and  faded,  always  fitted 
her  in  that  way.  Stretched  over  her  long 
flat-chested  figure,  they  seemed  to  acquire 
the  consistency  of  armor.  “You  ’ain’t 
changed  any  as  I can  see,”  she  went  on, 
as  she  got  scarcely  any  response  to  her 
first  remark.  “I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere.  It’s  a pleasant  day,  ain’t 
it?” 

“Real  pleasant,”  replied  Mrs.  Field. 

Mrs.  Lowe  sat  down  in  one  of  the  plush 
chairs.  To  seat  herself  for  a few  minutes 
before  announcing  dinner  was,  she  sup- 
posed, a matter  of  etiquette.  She  held  up 
her  long  rasped  chin  with  a curt  air,  and, 
in  spite  of  herself,  her  voice  also  was  curt. 
She  was  too  thorough  a New  England 
woman  to  play  with  any  success  soften- 
ing lights  over  the  steel  of  her  character. 
She  disdained  to,  and  she  was  also  unable 
to.  She  was  not  pleased  to  receive  these 
unexpected  guests,  and  she  showed  it. 

As  soon  as  she  thought  it  decently 
practicable,  she  gave  a significant  look 
at  her  brother  and  arose.  “ I guess  we’ll 
walk  out  to  dinner  now,”  said  she,  with 
solemn  embarrassment.  Mrs.  Lowe  had 
nothing  of  her  brother's  ease  of  manner; 
indeed,  she  entertained  a covert  scorn  for 
it.  “ Daniel  can  be  dreadful  smooth  an’ 
fine  when  he  sets  out,”  she  sometimes 
remarked  to  her  daughter.  The  lawyer’s 
suave  manner  seemed  to  her  downright- 
ness to  border  upon  affectation.  She, 
however,  had  a certain  respect  for  it  as 
the  probable  outcome  of  his  superior  edu- 
cation. 

She  marched  ahead  stiffly  now,  and 
left  her  brother  to  his  flourishing  second- 
ing of  her  announcement.  Flora  and 
the  children  received  them  beaming- 
ly when  they  entered  the  dining-room. 
Flora  was  quite  sure  that  she  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Maxwell,  she  was  glad  to  see 
her,  and  she  was  glad  to  see  Lois,  and 
they  would  please  sit  right  “here,”  and 
“ here.”  She  had  taken  off  the  children’s 
pinafores  and  washed  their  faces,  and 
they  stood  aloof  in  little  starched  and 
embroidered  frocks,  with  their  cheeks 
pinker  than  ever. 

Flora  seated  one  on  each  side  of  her, 
as  she  had  said.  “Now,  you  must  be 
good  and  nptT  tease,”  she  whispered,  ad- 
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monishingly,  and  their  blue  eyes  stared 
back  at  her  with  innocent  gravity,  and 
they  folded  their  small  hands  demurely. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  through  them 
that  the  whole  dignity  of  the  meal 
was  lost.  If  they  had  not  been  present, 
it  would  have  passed  off  with  a strong 
undercurrent  of  uneasiness  and  discom- 
fort, yet  with  composure.  Mr.  Tuxbury 
would  have  helped  the  guests  to  beefsteak, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  would  have 
preferred  the  warmed-up  veal  stew.  Or 
had  the  guests  looked  approvingly  at  the 
stew,  the  scanty  portion  of  beefsteak 
would  have  satisfied  the  furthest  desires 
of  the  family.  But  the  perfect  under- 
standing among  the  adults  did  not  extend 
to  the  two  little  girls.  They  leaned  for- 
ward, with  their  red  lips  parted,  and 
watched  their  uncle  anxiously  as  he 
carved  the  beefsteak.  There  was  evident- 
ly not  much  of  it,  and  their  anxiety  grew. 
When  it  was  separated  into  three  portions, 
two  of  which  were  dispensed  to  the  guests, 
and  the  other,  having  been  declined  by 
their  grandmother  and  mother,  was  ap- 
propriated by  their  uncle,  aniiety  lapsed 
into  certainty. 

“ I want  some  beefsteak  1”  wailed  each, 
in  wofully  injured  tones. 

Mr.  Tuxbury  set  his  mouth  hard,  and 
pushed  his  plate  with  a jerk  toward  his 
niece.  Her  face  was  very  red,  but  she 
took  it — she  was  aware  there  was  no  other 
course  open — divided  the  meat  impar- 
tially, and  gave  each  child  a piece  with 
a surreptitious  thump. 

Mr.  Tuxbury,  with  a moodily  knitted 
forehead  and  a smiling  mouth,  asked  the 
guests  miserably  if  they  would  have  some 
veal  stew.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that 
if  they  accepted,  there  would  be  nothing 
whatever  left  for  the  family  to  eat.  They 
declined  in  terrified  haste;  indeed,  both 
Lois  and  her  mother  had  been  impelled 
to  pass  their  portions  of  beefsteak  over 
to  the  children,  but  they  had  not  dared. 

The  children  wished  for  veal  stew  also, 
and  when  they  had  eaten  their  meagre 
spoonfuls,  clamored  persistently  for  more. 

“ There  isn't  any  more,”  whispered  their 
mother,  with  two  little  vigorous  side- 
shakes.  “If  you  don't  keep  still,  I shall 
take  you  away  from  the  table.  Ain’t  you 
ashamed?'’ 

Then  the  little  girls  pouted  and  sniffed, 
but  warily,  lest  the  threat  be  carried  into 
effect. 

The  rest  of  the  familv  tried  to  ignore 
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the  embarrassing  situation  and  converse 
easily  with  the  guests,  but  it  was  a diffi- 
cult undertaking. 

Lois  bent  miserably  over  her  plate,  and 
every  question  appeared  to  shock  her 
painfully.  She  seemed  an  obstinately 
bashful  young  girl,  to  whom  it  was  use- 
less to  talk.  Mrs.  Field  replied  at  length 
to  all  interrogations  with  a certain  quiet 
hardness,  which  had  come  into  her  man- 
ner since  her  daughter’s  arrival,  but  she 
never  started  upon  a subject  of  her  own 
accord. 

It  was  a relief  to  every  one  when  the 
meagre  dinner  lapsed  into  the  borrowed 
pie.  Mrs.  Lowe  cut  it  carefully  into  the 
regulation  six  pieces,  while  the  children 
as  carefully  counted  the  people  and 
watched  the  distribution.  The  result  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  older  little  girl, 
whose  sense  of  injury  was  well  devel- 
oped, set  up  a shrill  demand. 

“ I want  a piece  of  Mis’  Bennett’s  pie,” 
said  she.  44  Mother,  I want  a piece  of  Mis’ 
Bennett’s  pie!” 

The  younger,  viewing  the  one  piece  of 
pie  remaining  in  the  plate  and  her  clam- 
orous sister,  raised  her  own  jealous  little 
pipe.  44 1 want  a piece  of  Mis’  Bennett’s 
pie,”  she  proclaimed,  pulling  her  mother’s 
sleeve.  4 Mother,  can’t  I have  a piece  of 
Mis’  Bennett's  pie  ?” 

Flora’s  face  was  very  red,  and  her 
mouth  was  twitching.  She  hastily  pushed 
her  own  pie  to  the  elder  child,  and  gave 
the  last  piece  on  the  plate  to  the  younger. 
Their  grandmother  frowned  on  them  like 
a rock,  but  they  ate  their  pie  unconcern- 
edly. 

44 1 think  Mis’  Bennett’s  pie  is  a good 
deal  better  than  grandma’s,”  said  the 
younger  little  girl,  smacking  her  lips  con- 
templatively; and  Flora  gave  a half- 
chuckle, while  her  mother’s  severity  of 
mien  so  deepened  that  she  seemed  to  cast 
an  actual  shadow7. 

44  Now,  Flora,  I tell  you  what  ’tis,” 
said  she,  when  the  meal  was  at  last  over 
and  the  guests  were  gone — they  took  their 
leave  very  soon  afterward — 44  if  you  don't 
punish  them  children,  I shall.” 

There  was  a wail  of  terror  from  the  lit- 
tle girls.  4‘0h,  mother,  you  do  it,  you 
do  it!” cried  they. 

Flora  giggled  audibly. 

44  You'll  just  spoil  them  children,”  said 
her  mother,  severely ; “you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  Flora.” 

Florajt^iedtodrawher  face  into  gravity. 
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44Go  right  up  stairs,  children,”  said  she. 
44  It's  so  funny,  I can’t  help  it,”  she  whis- 
pered, with  another  furtive  giggle. 

44 1 don’t  see  anything  very  funny  in 
children’s  actin’  the  way  they  have  all 
dinner-time.” 

The  children  thumped  meridly  over 
the  stairs.  It  was  clear  that  they  stood 
in  no  great  fear  of  their  mother’s  chas- 
tisement. They  knew  by  experience  that 
her  hand  was  very  soft,  and  the  force  of 
its  fall  tempered  by  mirth  and  tender  con- 
siderateness; their  grandmother’s  flesh- 
less and  muscular  old  palm  was  another 
matter. 

Soon  after  Flora  followed  them  there 
was  a series  of  arduous  cries,  apparently 
maintained  more  from  a childish  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  than  from  any 
actual  stress  of  pain.  They  soon  ceased. 

44  She  ’ain’t  half  whipped  ’em,”  Mrs. 
Lowe,  who  was  listening  down-stairs,  said 
to  herself. 

The  lawyer  was  in  his  office;  lie  had 
intrenched  himself  there  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, covering  his  retreat  with  the  de- 
parture of  his  guests. 

Mrs.  Field  and  Lois,  removed  from  it 
all  the  distance  of  tragedy  from  comedy, 
were  walking  up  the  street  to  the  Max- 
well house.  Mrs.  Field  stalked  ahead 
with  her  resolute  stiffness;  Lois  followed 
after  her,  keeping  always  several  paces 
behind.  No  matter  how  often  Mrs.  Field, 
sternly  conscious  of  it,  slackened  her 
own  pace,  Lois  never  gained  upon  her. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Maxwell  grounds,  and  Mrs. 
Field  stopped,  Lois  spoke  up. 

44  What  place  is  this?”  said  she,  in  a de- 
fiantly timorous  voice. 

“The  Maxwell  house,”  replied  her 
mother,  shortly,  turning  up  the  walk. 

“ Are  you  going  in  here?” 

44  Of  course  I am.” 

44  Well,  I ain’t  going  in  one  step.'’ 

Mrs.  Field  turned  and  faced  her. 
“Lois,”  said  she,  44 if  you  want  to  go 
away  an’  desert  the  mother  that’s  showin’ 
herself  willin’  to  die  for  you,  you  can.” 

Lois  said  not  another  word.  She  turned 
in  at  the  gate,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  mother's  face. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  about  it  when  wre  get  up 
to  the  house,”  said  her  mother,  with  ap- 
pealing conciliation. 

Lois  slunk  mutely  behind  her  again. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  the  impulse  of 

flight  when  she  watched  her  mother  un- 
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lock  the  house  door,  but  she  followed 
her  in. 

Her  mother  led  the  way  into  the  sitting- 
room.  44 Sit  down,”  said  she. 

And  Lois  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair. 
She  never  took  her  eyes  off  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Field  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  She  folded  the  shawl  carefully 
in  the  creases,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
She  pulled  up  a curtain.  Then  she  turned, 
and  confronted  steadily  her  daughter's 
eyes.  The  whole  house  to  her  was  full 
of  the  clamor  of  their  questioning.  44  Now, 
Lois,”  said  Mrs.  Field,  44  I’m  goin’  to  tell 
you  about  this.  I s’pose  you  think  it's 
funny.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  it,” 
said  Lois,  in  a dry  voice. 

“I  don’t  s’pose  you  do.  Well,  I'm 
goin’  to  tell  you.  You  know,  I s’pose, 
that  Mr.  Tuxbury  took  me  for  your  aunt 
Esther.  You  heard  him  call  me  Mis’ 
Maxwell?'’ 

Lois  nodded,  her  dilated  eyes  never 
wavered  from  her  mother’s  face. 

44 1 s’pose  you  heard  what  he  was  say  in’ 
to  me  when  you  come  in.  Lois,  I didn’t 
tell  him  I was  your  aunt  Esther.  The 
minute  I come  in,  he  took  me  for  her,  an’ 
Mis’  Henry  Maxwell  come  into  his  office, 
an’  she  did,  and  so  did  Mr.  Tuxbury ’s  sis- 
ter. I wa’n’t  goin’  to  tell  them  I wa’n't 
her.” 

The  impulse  of  flight  in  Lois’s  watch- 
ful eyes  became  so  strong  that  it  seemed 
almost  to  communicate  to  her  muscles. 
With  her  face  still  turned  toward  her 
mother,  she  appeared  to  be  fleeing  from 
her. 

Mrs.  Field  stood  her  ground  stanchly. 
“No,  I wa’n’t,”  she  went  on.  “An’  I’ll 
tell  you  why.  I’m  goin’  to  have  that 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  your  poor  fa- 
ther's earn  in’s  that  I lent  your  uncle  out 
of  this  property,  an’  this  is  all  the  way  to 
do  it,  an’  I’m  goin'  to  do  it.” 

4‘  I thought,”  gasped  Lois — “ I thought 
maybe  it  belonged  to  us  anyway  if  Aunt 
Esther  was  dead.” 

“ It  didn’t.  The  money  was  all  left  to 
old  Mr.  Maxwell’s  niece  in  case  Esther 
died  first.” 

“ Couldn't  you  have  asked  the  law- 
yer about  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars? 
Wouldn't  he  have  given  you  some?  Oh, 
mother!” 

“I  was  goin’  to  if  he  hadn’t  took  me 
for  her,  but  it  wouldn't  have  done  any 
good.  Th££  would  nit  have  been  obliged 
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to  pay  it,  an’  folks  ain't  fond  of  payin’ 
over  money  when  they  ain’t  obliged  to. 

I’d  been  a fool  to  have  asked  him  after  he 
took  me  for  her.” 

44Then — you’d  got  this— all  planned?” 

Her  mother  took  her  up  sharply. 

4 4 No,  I hadn’t  got  it  all  planned,”  said 
she.  44 1 don't  deny  it  come  into  my 
head.  I knew  how  much  folks  said  I 
looked  like  Esther,  but  I didn’t  go  so  far 
as  to  plan  it;  there  needn’t  anybody  say 
I did.” 

44  You  ain't  going  to  take  the  money?'’ 

44  I'm  goin’  to  take  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  it.” 

44  Mother,  you  ain’t  going  to  stay  here, 
and  make  folks  think  you’re  Aunt  Es- 
ther ?” 

44  Yes,  I am.” 

Then  all  Lois’s  horror  and  terror  man- 
ifested themselves  in  one  cry — 44 Oh, 
mother !” 

Mrs.  Field  never  flinched.  4 4 If  you 
want  to  act  so  an’  feel  so  about  it,  you 
can,”  said  she.  44  Your  mother  is  some 
older  than  you,  an’  she  knows  what  is 
right  jest  about  as  well  as  you  can  tell 
her.  I’ve  thought  it  all  over.  That  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  was  money  your 
poor  father  worked  hard  to  earn.  I lent 
it  to  your  uncle  Edward,  an’  he  lost  it. 

I never  see  a dollar  of  it  afterward.  He 
never  paid  me  a cent  of  interest  money. 

It  ain’t  anything  more’n  fair  that  I should 
be  paid  for  it  out  of  his  father’s  property. 

If  poor  Esther  had  lived,  the  money 'd 
gone  to  her,  an'  she’d  paid  me  fast  enough. 
Now  the  way’s  opened  for  me  to  get  it,  I 
ain't  goin’  to  let  it  go.  Talk  about  it's 
bein’  right,  if  it  ain't  right  to  stoop  down 
an’  pick  up  anybody’s  just  dues,  I don’t 
know  what  right  is,  for  my  part.” 

44  Mother!'' 

44  What  say?” 

‘‘You  ain’t  going  to  live  here  in  this 
house,  and  not  go  back  to  Green  River  ?” 

4i  I don’t  see  any  need  of  going  back  to 
Green  River.  This  is  a 'nough  sight  pret- 
tier place  than  Green  River.  Now  you’re 
down  here,  I don’t  see  any  sense  in  layin' 
out  money  to  go  back  at  all.  Mandy  'll 
send  our  things  down.” 

“You  don't  mean  to  stay  right  along 
here  in  this  house,  and  not  go  back  to 
Green  River  at  all?” 

“I  don't  see  why  it  ain't  jest  as  well. 
You'd  better  take  off  your  things  an’  lay 
down  a little  while  on  that  sofa  there,  an’ 
get  rested.  ” 
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Lois  seldom  cried,  but  she  burst  out 
now  in  a piteous  wail.  “Oh,  mother,” 
sobbed  she,  “ what  does  it  mean?  I can’t — 
What  does  it  mean  ? Oh,  I’m  so  fright- 
ened ! Mother,  you  frighten  me  so ! What 
does  it  mean?” 

Her  mother  went  up  to  her,  and  stood 
close  at  her  side.  “ Lois,”  said  she,  with 
trembling  solemnity,  “can’t  you  trust 
mother?” 

“Oh,  mother,  I don’t  know!  I don’t 
know!  You  frighten  me  dreadfully.” 
Lois  shrank  away  from  her  mother  as  she 
wept. 

Mrs.  Field  stood  over  her,  but  she  did 
not  offer  to  touch  her.  Indeed,  this  New 
England  mother  and  daughter  rarely  or 
never  caressed  each  other.  “Lois,  dear 
child,  mother  don’t  want  you  to  feel  so. 
Oh,  you  dear  child,  you  dear  child,  you 
don’t  know  what  mother’s  goin’  through ! 
But  it  ain’t  anything  to  you.  Lois,  you 
remember  that;  it  ain’t  anything  you’ve 
done.  It’s  all  my  doin’s.  I’m  jest  goin’ 
to  get  that  money  back.  An’  it’s  right  I 
should.  Don’t  you  worry  nothin’  about 
it.  Now  take  your  hat  off,  an’  let  mo- 
ther tuck  you  up  on  the  sofa.” 

Lois,  sobbing  still,  began  pulling  off  her 
hat  mechanically.  Her  mother  got  a pil- 
low, and  she  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  turn- 
ing her  face  to  the  wall  with  another  out- 
burst of  tears.  Her  mother  spread  her 
black  shawl  carefully  over  her. 

“Now  you  lay  here  still,  an’  get  rest- 
ed,” said  she.  “I’m  goin’  out  in  the 
kitchen,  an’  see  if  I can’t  start  up  a fire 
an’  get  something  for  supper.” 

Mrs.  Field  went  out  of  the  room.  Soon 
her  tall  black  figure  sped  stealthily  past 


the  windows  out  of  the  yard.  Sho  found 
a grocery  store,  and  purchased  some  small 
necessaries.  There  were  groceries  already 
in  the  pantry  at  the  Maxwell  house.  She 
had  spied  them,  but  would  not  touch  a 
single  article.  She  bought  some  tea,  and 
when  she  returned,  replaced  the  drawing 
she  had  taken  that  morning  from  the 
Maxwell  caddy. 

The  old  woman’s  will,  always  vigorous, 
never  giving  place  to  another  except 
through  its  own  choice,  now  whipped  by 
this  great  stress  into  a fierce  impetus, 
carried  her  daughter’s,  strong  as  it  was 
for  a young  girl,  before  it.  Lois  lay  qui- 
etly on  the  sofa. 

When  her  mother  called  her,  she  went 
out  in  the  kitchen  and  ate  her  supper. 

They  retired  early.  Lois  lay  on  the 
sofa  until  her  mother  came  in  and  stood 
over  her  with  a lighted  lamp. 

“ I guess  you’d  better  get  up  and  go  to 
bed  now,  Lois,”  said  she.  “I’m  goin’ 
myself  if  it  is  early.  I’m  pretty  tired.” 

And  Lois  stirred  herself  wearily  and 
got  up. 

There  were  two  adjoining  bedrooms 
opening  out  of  the  sitting-room.  Mrs. 
Field  had  prepared  the  beds  that  after- 
noon. “I  thought  we’d  better  sleep  in 
here,”  said  she,  leading  the  way  to  them. 

Lois  had  the  inner  room.  After  the 
lamp  was  blown  out  and  everything  was 
dark,  her  mother  heard  a soft  stir  and  the 
pat  of  a naked  foot  in  there;  then  she 
heard  the  door  swing  to  with  a cautious 
creak  and  the  bolt  slide.  She  knew,  with 
a great  pang,  that  Lois  had  locked  her 
door  against  her  mother. 

[to  BE  CON  TINT  ED.] 


MARLOWE* 


BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


I SHALL  preface  what  I have  to  say  of 
Marlowe  with  a few  words  as  to  the 
refinement  which  had  been  going  on  in 
the  language,  and  the  greater  ductility 
which  it  had  been  rapidly  gaining,  and 
which  fitted  it  for  the  use  of  the  remark- 
able group  of  men  who  made  an  epoch  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Spenser  was  un- 
doubtedly the  poet  to  whom  we  owe  most 
in  this  respect,  and  the  very  great  con- 
trast between  his  “Sliepheardes  Calen- 
dar,” published  in  1579,  and  his  later  po- 
ems awakens  curiosity.  In  his  earliest 


work  there  are  glimpses,  indeed,  of  those 
special  qualities  which  have  won  for  him 
the  name  of  the  poet’s  poet,  but  they  are 
rare  and  fugitive,  and  certainly  never 
would  have  warranted  the  prediction  of 
such  poetry  as  was  to  follow.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  indicate  that  a great  ar- 
tist in  language  had  been  born.  Two 
causes,  I suspect,  were  mainly  effective  in 
this  transformation,  I am  almost  tempted 
to  say  transubstantiation,  of  the  man. 
The  first  was  his  practice  in  translation 
(true  also  of  Marlowe),  than  which  iio- 
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thing  gives  a greater  choice  and  mastery 
of  one’s  mother- tongue,  for  one  must 
pause  and  weigh  and  judge  every  word 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  cunningly 
transfuse  idiom  into  idiom.  The  other, 
and  by  far  the  more  important,  was  his 
study  of  the  Italian  poets.  The  “ Faerie 
Queene  ” is  full  of  loving  reminiscence 
of  them,  but  their  happiest  influence  is 
felt  in  his  lyrical  poems.  For  these,  I 
think,  make  it  plain  that  Italy  first  taught 
him  how  much  of  the  meaning  of  verse 
is  in  its  music,  and  trained  his  ear  to  a 
sense  of  the  harmony  as  well  as  the 
melody  of  which  English  verse  was  ca- 
pable or  might  be  made  capable.  Com- 
pare the  sweetest  passage  in  any  lyric  of 
the  “ Shepheardes  Calendar  ” with  the  elo- 
quent ardor  of  the  poorest,  if  any  be 
poor,  in  the  “ Epithalamion,”  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  a new  world  where 
music  had  just  been  invented.  This  we 
owe,  beyond  any  doubt,  to  Spenser's  study 
of  the  Italian  canzone.  Nay,  the  whole 
metrical  movement  of  the  “Epithala- 
mion ” recalls  that  of  Petrarca’s  noble 
“ Spirto  gen  til.”  I repeat  that  melody  and 
harmony  were  first  naturalized  in  our  lan- 
guage by  Spenser.  I love  to  recall  these 
debts,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  be  grateful  even 
to  the  dead. 

Other  men  had  done  their  share  towards 
what  may  be  called  the  modernization  of 
our  English,  and  among  these  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  conspicuous.  He  probably 
gave  it  greater  ease  of  movement,  and 
seems  to  have  done  for  it  very  much  what 
Dryden  did  a century  later  in  establish- 
ing terms  of  easier  intercourse  between  the 
language  of  literature  and  the  language 
of  cultivated  society. 

There  had  been  good  versifiers  long  be- 
fore. Chaucer,  for  example,  and  even 
Gower,  wearisome  as  he  mainly  is,  made 
verses  sometimes  not  only  easy  in  move- 
ment, but  in  which  the  language  seems 
strangely  modern.  That  most  dolefully 
dreary  of  books,  The  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates, and  Sackville,  more  than  any  of 
its  authors,  did  something  towards  restor- 
ing the  dignity  of  verse,  and  helping  it  to 
recover  its  self-respect,  while  Spenser  was 
still  a youth.  Tame  as  it  is,  the  sunshine 
of  that  age  here  and  there  touches  some 
verse  that  ripples  in  the  sluggish  current 
with  a flicker  of  momentary  illumination. 
But  before  Spenser,  no  English  verse  had 
ever  soared  and  sung,  or  been  filled  with 
what  Sidney  calls  “divine  delightful- 
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ness.”  Sidney,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
did  more  by  private  criticism  and  argu- 
ment than  by  example.  Drayton  says  of 
him: 

“The  noble  Sidney  with  this  last  arose, 

That  heroe  for  numbers  and  for  prose, 

That  throughly  paced  our  language  as  to  show 
The  plenteous  English  hand  in  hand  might  go 
With  Greek  and  Latin,  and  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lilly’s  writing  then  in  use.” 

But  even  the  affectations  of  Lilly  were 
not  without  their  use  as  helps  to  refine- 
ment. If,  like  Chaucer’s  priest, 

“Somewhat  he  lisped,  for  wantonness,” 
it  was  through  the  desire 
“To  make  his  English  sweet  upon  his  tongue.” 

It  was  the  general  clownishness  against 
which  he  revolted,  and  we  owe  him  our 
thanks  for  it.  To  show  of  wliat  brutali- 
ties even  recent  writers  could  be  capable, 
it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  Golding,  in 
his  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorpho- 
ses, makes  a witch  mutter  the  devil's  pa- 
ter-noster,  and  Ulysses  express  his  fears  of 
going  “to  pot.”  I should  like  to  read 
you  a familiar  sonnet  of  Sidney’s  for  its 
sweetness: 

“ Come,  Sleep : 0 Sleep ! the  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 

The  poor  man’s  wealth,  the  prisoner’s  release, 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and 
low; 

With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  from  out  the 
press 

Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  at  me  doth  throw; 

0 make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease; 

I will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 

A chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light; 

A rosy  garland  and  a weary  head : 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  of  right, 

Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella’s  image  see.” 

There  is  ease  in  this,  and  simplicity; 
but  in  such  a phrase  as  “baiting-place  of 
wit”  there  is  also  a want  of  that  perfect 
discretion  which  should  be  a character- 
istic of  the  language  of  poetry,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  sonnet.  Perhaps  the  lan- 
guage owes  more  to  Sidney  for  ease  than 
for  anything  else,  but  its  elevation  was 
mainly  the  achievement  of  Spenser. 

Do  not  consider  such  discussions  as 
these  otiose  or  nugatoi\y.  The  language 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  share,  and 
which,  I think,  Jacob  Grimm  was  right  in 
pronouncing,  in  its  admirable  mixture  of 
Saxon  and  Latin,  its  strength  and  sono- 
rousness, a better  literary  medium  than 
any  other  modern  tongue— tins  language 
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has  not  been  fashioned  to  what  it  is  with- 
out much  experiment,  much  failure,  and 
infinite  expenditure  of  pains  and  thought. 
Genius  and  pedantry  have  each  done  its 
part  towards  the  result  which  seems  so 
easy  to  us,  and  yet  was  so  hard  to  win — 
the  one  by  way  of  example,  the  other  by 
way  of  warning.  The  purity,  the  ele- 
gance, the  decorum,  the  chastity  of  our 
mother- tongue  are  a sacred  trust  in  our 
hands.  I am  tired  of  hearing  the  foolish 
talk  of  an  American  variety  of  it,  about 
our  privilege  to  make  it  what  we  will  be- 
cause we  are  in  a majority.  A language 
belongs  to  those  who  know  best  how  to 
use  it,  how  to  bring  out  all  its  resources, 
how  to  make  it  search  its  coffers  round 
for  the  pithy  or  canorous  phrase  that  suits 
the  need,  and  they  who  can  do  this  have 
been  always  in  a pitiful  minority.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  too  have  a right 
to  it,  and  have  proved  our  right,  but  let 
us  set  up  no  claim  to  vulgarize  it.  The 
English  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  good 
not  because  he  learned  it  in  Illinois,  but 
because  he  learned  it  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  and  the  Bible,  the  constant  com- 
panions of  his  leisure.  And  how  perfect 
it  was  in  its  homely  dignity,  its  quiet 
strength,  the  unerring  aim  with  which  it 
struck  once  nor  needed  to  strike  more! 
The  language  is  alive  here,  and  will  grow. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  with  it  but  debase  it. 
Good  taste  may  not  be  necessary  to  sal- 
vation or  to  success  in  life,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  a people  we  have  a larger  share 
of  it  and  more  widely  distributed  than  I, 
at  least,  have  found  elsewhere,  but  as  a 
nation  we  seem  to  lack  it  altogether. 
Our  coinage  is  ruder  than  that  of  any 
country  of  equal  pretensions,  our  paper 
money  is  filthily  infectious,  and  the  en- 
graving on  it,  mechanically  perfect  as  it 
is,  makes  of  every  bank-note  a missionary 
of  barbarism.  This  should  make  us  cau- 
tious of  trying  our  hand  in  the  same 
fashion  on  the  circulating  medium  of 
thought.  But  it  is  high  time  that  I should 
remember  Maitre  Guillaume  of  Pathelin, 
and  come  back  to  my  sheep. 

In  coming  back  to  speak  of  Marlowe,  I 
cannot  help  fearing  that  I may  fail  a lit- 
tle in  that  equanimity  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  all  helpful  criticism.  Gen- 
erosity there  should  be,  and  enthusiasm 
there  should  be,  but  they  should  stop 
short  of  extravagance.  Praise  should 
not  weaken  into  eulogy,  nor  blame  fritter 


itself  away  into  fault-finding.  Goethe 
tells  us  that  the  first  thing  needful  to  the 
critic,  as  indeed  it  is  to  the  wise  man  gen- 
erally, is  to  see  the  thing  as  it  really  is; 
this  is  the  most  precious  result  of  all  cult- 
ure, the  surest  warrant  of  happiness,  or 
at  least  of  composure.  But  he  also  bids 
us,  in  judging  any  work,  seek  first  to  dis- 
cover its  beauties,  and  then  its  blemishes 
or  defects.  Now  there  are  two  poets 
whom  I feel  that  I can  never  judge  with- 
out a favorable  bias.  One  is  Spenser, 
who  was  the  first  poet  I ever  read  as  a boy, 
not  drawn  to  him  by  any  enchantment 
of  his  matter  or  style,  but  simply  because 
the  first  verse  of  his  great  poem  was, 

“ A gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain,” 

and  I followed  gladly,  wishful  of  adven- 
ture. Of  course  I understood  nothing  of 
the  allegory,  never  suspected  it,  fortunate- 
ly for  me,  and  am  surprised  to  think  how 
much  of  the  language  I understood.  At 
any  rate,  I grew  fond  of  him,  and  when- 
ever I see  the  little  brown  folio  in  which 
I read,  my  heart  warms  to  it  as  to  a friend 
of  my  childhood.  With  Marlowe  it  was 
otherwise.  With  him  I grew  acquainted 
during  the  most  impressible  and  receptive 
period  of  my  youth.  He  was  the  first 
man  of  genius  I had  ever  really  known, 
and  he  naturally  bewitched  me.  What 
cared  I that  they  said  he  was  a deboshed 
fellow?  nay,  an  atheist?  To  me  he  was 
the*  voice  of  one  singing  in  the  desert,  of 
one  who  had  found  the  water  of  life  for 
which  I was  panting,  and  was  at  rest 
under  the  palms.  How  can  he  ever  be- 
come to  me  as  other  poets  are?  But  I 
shall  try  to  be  lenient  in  my  admiration. 

Christopher  Marlowe,  the  son  of  a shoe- 
maker, was  born  at  Canterbury,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1563,  was  matriculated  at  Benet 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1580,  received  his 
degree  of  bachelor  there  in  1583  and  of 
master  in  1587.  He  came  early  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  already  known  as  a dram- 
atist before  the  end  of  his  twenty-fourth 
year.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  he  was  at  one  time  an  actor.  He 
was  killed  in  a tavern  brawl  by  a man 
named  Archer,  in  1593,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty. He  was  taxed  with  atheism,  but  on 
inadequate  grounds,  as  it  appears  to  me. 
That  he  was  said  to  have  written  a tract 
against  the  Trinity,  for  which  a license 
to  print  was  refused  on  the  ground  of 
blasphemy,  might  easily  have  led  to  the 
greater  charge.  That  he  had  some  opin- 
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ions  of  a kind  unusual  then,  may  be  in- 
ferred, perhaps,  from  a passage  in  his 
Faust.  Faust  asks  Mephistopheles  how, 
being  damned,  he  is  out  of  hell.  And 
Mephistopheles  answers,  “Why,  this  is 
hell,  nor  am  I out  of  it.”  And  a little 
farther  on  he  explains  himself  thus: 

“ Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed 

In  one  self  place ; for  where  we  are  is  hell, 

And  where  hell  is  there  must  we  ever  be; 

And,  to  conclude,  when  all  the  earth  dissolves, 

And  every  creature  shall  be  purified, 

All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven.” 

Milton  remembered  the  first  passage  I 
have  quoted,  and  puts  nearly  the  same 
words  into  the  mouth  of  his  Lucifer.  If 
Marlowe  was  a liberal  thinker,  it  is  not 
strange  that  in  that  intolerant  age  he 
should  have  incurred  the  stigma  of  gen- 
eral unbelief.  Men  are  apt  to  blacken 
opinions  which  are  distasteful  to  them, 
and  along  with  them  the  character  of  him 
who  holds  them. 

This  at  least  may  be  said  of  him  with- 
out risk  of  violating  the  rule  of  ne  quid 
nimis , that  he  is  one  of  the  most  mascu- 
line and  fecundating  natures  in  the  long 
line  of  British  poets.  Perhaps  his  energy 
was  even  in  excess.  There  is  in  him  an 
Oriental  lavishness.  He  will  impoverish 
a province  for  a simile,  and  pour  the  rev- 
enues of  a kingdom  into  the  lap  of  a de- 
scription. In  that  delightful  story  in  the 
book  of  Esdras,  King  Darius,  who  has 
just  dismissed  all  his  captains  and  gov- 
ernors of  cities  and  satraps,  after  a royal 
feast,  sends  couriers  galloping  after  them 
to  order  them  all  back  again  because  he 
has  found  a riddle  under  his  pillow,  and 
wishes  their  aid  in  solving  it.  Marlowe 
in  like  manner  calls  in  help  from  every 
the  remotest  corner  of  earth  and  heaven 
for  what  seems  to  us  as  trivial  an  occa- 
sion. I will  not  say  that  he  is  bombastic, 
but  he  constantly  pushes  grandiosity  to 
the  verge  of  bombast.  His  contempora- 
ries thought  he  passed  it  in  his  Tam - 
burlaine.  His  imagination  flames  and 
flares,  consuming  what  it  should  caress, 
as  Jupiter  did  Semele.  That  exquisite 
phrase  of  Hamlet,  “the  modesty  of  na- 
ture,” would  never  have  occurred  to  him. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-bui'ly  there 
will  fall  a sudden  hush,  and  we  come 
upon  passages  calm  and  pellucid  as  moun- 
tain tarns  filled  to  the  brim  with  the 
purest  distillations  of  heaven.  And,  again, 
there  are  single  verses  that  open  silently 
as  roses,  and  surprise  us  with  that  seem- 


ingly accidental  perfection,  which  there 
is  no  use  in  talking  about  because  itself 
says  all  that  is  to  be  said  and  more. 

There  is  a passage  in  Tamburlaine 
which  I remember  reading  in  the  first 
course  of  lectures  I ever  delivered,  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  as  a poet’s  feeling  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  word  to  the  idea : 

“ If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  masters*  thoughts, 

And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts, 
Their  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes; 

If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 

Wherein,  as  in  a mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a human  wit; — 

If  these  had  made  one  poem*s  period, 

And  all  combined  in  beauty’s  worthiness, 

Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  least, 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest.” 

Marlowe  made  snatches  at  this  forbid- 
den fruit  with  vigorous  leaps,  and  not 
without  bringing  away  a prize  now  and 
then  such  as  only  the  fewest  have  been 
able  to  reach.  Of  fine  single  verses  I 
give  a few  as  instances  of  this: 

“ Sometimes  a lovely  boy  in  Dian’s  shape, 

With  hair  that  gild*  the  water  as  it  glides , 

Shall  bathe  him  in  a spring.” 

Here  is  a couplet  notable  for  dignity  of 
poise  describing  Tamburlaine : 

“ Of  stature  tall  and  straightly  fashioned, 

Like  his  desire,  lift  upward  and  divine.” 

“ For  every  street  like  to  a firmament 
Glistered  with  breathing  stars.” 

44  Un  wedded  maids 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  Love.” 

This,  from  'Tamburlaine , is  particularly 
characteristic : 

u Nature 

Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds. 

Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 

And  measure  every  wandering  planet’s  course, 

Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 

And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 

Will  us  to  wear  ourselves  and  never  rest 
Until  w'e  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all.” 

One  of  these  verses  reminds  us  of  that 
exquisite  one  of  Shakespeare  where  he 
says  that  Love  is 

44  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides.” 

But  Shakespeare  puts  a complexity  of 
meaning  into  his  chance  sayings,  and 
lures  the  fancy  to  excursions  of  which 
Marlowe  never  dreamt. 

But,  alas,  a voice  will  not  illustrate  like 
a stereopticon,  and  this  tearing  away  of 
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fragments  that  seem  to  bleed  with  the 
avulsion  is  like  breaking  off  a finger  from 
a statue  as  a specimen. 

The  impression  he  made  upon  the  men 
of  his  time  was  uniform;  it  was  that  of 
something  new  and  strange;  it  was  that 
of  genius,  in  short.  Drayton  says  of  him, 
kindling  to  an  unwonted  warmth,  as  if 
he  loosened  himself  for  a moment  from 
the  choking  coils  of  his  Polyolbion  for  a 
larger  breath : 

“ Next  Marlowe  bathfcd  in  the  Thespian  springs 
Had  in  him  those  brave  trauslunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had  ; his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a poet’s  brain.” 

And  Chapman,  taking  up  and  continuing 
Marlowe’s  half-told  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  breaks  forth  suddenly  into  this 
enthusiasm  of  invocation: 


“Then,  ho!  most  strangely  intellectual  fire 
That,  proper  to  my  soul,  hast  power  to  inspire 
Her  burning  faculties,  and  with  the  wings 
Of  thy  unsphered  flame  visit’st  the  springs 
Of  spirits  immortal,  now  (as  swift  as  Time 
Doth  follow  motion)  find  the  eternal  clime 
Of  his  free  soul  whose  living  subject  stood 
Up  to  the  chin  in  the  Pierian  flood.” 


Surely  Chapman  would  have  sent  his 
soul  on  no  such  errand  had  he  believed 
that  the  soul  of  Marlowe  was  in  torment, 
as  his  accusers  did  not  scruple  to  say  that 
it  was,  sent  thither  by  the  manifestly  Di- 
vine judgment  of  his  violent  death. 

Yes,  Drayton  was  right  in  classing 
him  with  “the  first  poets, ” for  lie  was 
indeed  such,  and  so  continues — that  is, 
he  was  that  most  indefinable  thing,  an 
original  man,  and  therefore  as  fresh  and 
contemporaneous  to-day  as  he  was  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Most  of  us  are  more 
or  less  hampered  by  our  own  individual- 
ity, nor  can  shake  ourselves  free  of  that 
chrysalis  of  consciousness  and  give  our 
“ souls  a loose/’  as  Dryden  calls  it  in  his 
vigorous  way.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  even  finer  than 
that  fine  madness,  and  I think  I see  it  in 
the  imperturbable  sanity  of  Shakespeare, 
which  made  him  so  much  an  artist  that 
his  new  work  still  bettered  his  old.  I 
think  I see  it  even  in  the  almost  irritating 
calm  of  Goethe,  which,  if  it  did  not  quite 
make  him  an  artist,  enabled  him  to  see 
what  an  artist  should  be.  and  to  come  as 
near  to  being  one  as  his  nature  allowed. 
Marlowe  was  certainly  not  an  artist  in  the 
larger  sense,  but  he  was  cunning  in  words 
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and  periods  and  the  musical  modulation 
of  them.  And  even  this  is  a very  rare 
gift.  But  his  mind  could  never  submit 
itself  to  a controlling  purpose,  and  re- 
nounce all  other  things  for  the  sake  of 
that.  His  plays,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Edward  II. , have  no  organic 
unity,  and  such  unity  as  is  here  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Passages  in  them 
stir  us  deeply  and  thrill  us  to  the  marrow, 
but.  each  play  as  a whole  is  ineffectual. 
Even  his  Edward  II.  is  regular  only  to 
the  eye  by  a more  orderly  arrangement 
of  scenes  and  acts,  and  Marlowe  evidently 
felt  the  drag  of  this  restraint,  for  we  miss 
the  uncontrollable  energy,  the  eruptive 
fire,  and  the  feeling  that  he  was  happy  in 
his  work.  Yet  Lamb  was  hardly  ex- 
travagant in  saying  that  “the  death 
scene  of  Marlowe’s  king  moves  pity  and 
terror  beyond  any  scene,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, with  which  I am  acquainted.”  His 
tragedy  of  Dido , Queen  of  Carthage,  is 
also  regularly  plotted  out,  and  is  also 
somewhat  tedious.  Yet  there  are  many 
touches  that  betray  his  burning  hand. 
There  is  one  passage  illustrating  that 
luxury  of  description  into  which  Marlowe 
is  always  glad  to  escape  from  the  business 
in  hand.  Dido  tells  iEneas: 

41  .Eneas,  I’ll  repair  thy  Trojan  ships 
Conditionally  that  thou  wilt  stay  with  me. 

And  let  Achates  sail  to  Italy; 

I’ll  give  thee  tackling  made  of  rivelled  gold, 
Wound  on  the  barks  of  odoriferous  trees; 

Oars  of  massy  ivory,  full  of  holes 
Through  which  the  water  shall  delight  to  play  ; 
Thv  anchors  shall  be  hewed  from  crystal  rocks 
Which,  if  thou  lose,  shall  shine  above  the  waves; 
The  masts  whereon  thy  swelling  sails  shall  hang 
Hollow  pyramides  of  silver  plate; 

The  sails  of  folded  lawn,  where  shall  be  wrought 
The  wars  of  Troy,  but  not  Troy’s  overthrow  ; 
For  ballast,  empty  Dido’s  treasury; 

Take  what  ye  will,  but  leave  -Eneas  here. 
Achates,  thou  slialt  be  so  seemly  clad 
As  sea-born  nymphs  shall  swarm  about  thv  ships 
And  wanton  mermaids  court  thee  with  sweet 
songs, 

Flinging  in  favors  of  more  sovereign  worth 
Than  Thetis  hangs  about  Apollo's  neck, 

So  that  -Eneas  may  but  stay  with  me.” 

But  far  finer  than  this,  in  the  same 
costly  way,  is  the  speech  of  Barabas  in 
The  Jew  of  Malta,  ending  with  a line  that 
has  incorporated  itself  in  the  language 
with  the  familiarity  of  a proverb: 

‘‘Give  me  the  merchants  of  the  Indian  mines 
Thar  trade  in  metal  of  the  purest  mould; 

The  wealthy  Moor  that  in  the  Eastern  rocks 
Without  control  can  pick  his  riches  up. 

And  in  his  house  heap  pearl  like  pebble  stones, 
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Receive  them  free,  and  sell  them  by  the  weight ; 
Bags  of  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
Jacynths,  hard  topaz,  grass  green  emeralds, 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds, 

And  seld-seen  costly  stones  of  so  great  price 
As  one  of  them,  indifferently  rated, 

May  serve  in  peril  of  calamity 
To  ransom  great  kings  from  captivity. 

This  is  the  ware  wherein  consists  my  wealth: 


Let  never  silent  night  possess  this  clime; 

Stand  still,  you  watches  of  the  element ; 

All  times  and  seasons,  rest  you  at  a stay — 
That  Edward  may  be  still  fair  England’s  king! 
But  day’s  bright  beam  doth  vanish  fast  away, 
And  needs  I must  resign  my  wished  crown. 
Inhuman  creatures,  nursed  with  tiger’s  milk, 
Why  gape  you  for  your  sovereign’s  overthrow? — 
My  diadem,  I mean,  and  guiltless  life. 

See,  monsters,  see,  I’ll  wear  my  crown  again. 
What,  fear  you  not  the  fury  of  your  king? 


Infinite  riches  in  a little  room.”  . 


This  is  the  very  poetry  of  avarice. 

Let  us  now  look  a little  more  closely  at 
Marlowe  as  a dramatist.  Here  also  he 
has  an  importance  less  for  what  he  ac- 
complished than  for  what  he  suggested 
to  others.  Not  only  do  I think  that 
Shakespeare’s  verse  caught  some  hints 
from  his,  but  there  are  certain  descriptive 
passages  and  similes  of  the  greater  poet 
which,  whenever  I read  them,  instantly 
bring  Marlowe  to  my  mind.  This  is  an 
impression  I might  find  it  hard  to  convey 
to  another,  or  even  to  make  definite  to 
myself  ; but  it  is  an  old  one,  and  constant- 
ly repeats  itself,  so  that  I put  some  con- 
fidence in  it.  Marlowe’s  Edtvard  II . cer- 
tainly served  Shakespeare  as  a model  for 
his  earlier  historical  plays.  Of  course  he 
surpassed  his  model,  but  Marlowe  might 
have  said  of  him  as  Oderisi,  with  pathetic 
modesty,  said  to  Dante  of  his  rival  and  sur- 
passes Franco  of  Bologna,  “The  praise 
is  now  all  his,  yet  mine  in  part.”  But  it 
is  always  thus.  The  path-finder  is  for- 
gotten when  the  track  is  once  blazed  out. 
It  was  in  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II.  that 
Lamb  detected  the  influence  of  Marlowe, 
saying  that  “the  reluctant  pangs  of  ab- 
dicating royalty  in  Edward  furnished 
hints  which  Shakespeare  has  scarce  im- 
proved upon  in  Richard.”  In  the  paral- 
lel scenes  of  both  plays  the  sentiment  is 
rather  elegiac  than  dramatic,  but  there  is 
a deeper  pathos,  I think,  in  Richard,  and 
his  grief  rises  at  times  to  a passion  which 
is  wholly  wanting  in  Edward.  Let  me 
read  Marlowe’s  abdication  scene.  The 
irresolute  nature  of  the  king  is  finely  in- 
dicated. The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has 
come  to  demand  the  crown ; Edward  takes 
it  off,  and  says: 


'*  Here,  take  my  crown ; the  life  of  Edward  too  : 
Two  kings  of  England  cannot  reign  at  once. 
But  stay  awhile:  let  me  be  king  till  night, 
That  I may  gaze  upon  this  glittering  crown ; 
So  shall  my  eyes  receive  their  last  content, 

My  head  the  latest  honor  due  to  it, 

And  jointly  both  yield  up  their  wished  right. 
Continue  ever,  thou  celestial  sun; 
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I’ll  not  resign,  but  whilst  I live  be  king!” 

Then,  after  a short  further  parley: 

“ Here,  receive  my  crown. 

Receive  it?  No;  these  innocent  hands  of  mine 
Shall  not  be  guilty  of  so  foul  a crime : 

He  of  you  all  that  most  desires  my  blood, 

And  will  be  called  the  murderer  of  a king, 

Take  it.  What,  are  you  moved  ? Pity  you  me  ? 

Then  send  for  unrelenting  Mortimer, 

And  Isabel,  whose  eyes,  being  turned  to  steel, 

Will  sooner  sparkle  fire  than  shed  a tear. 

Yet  stay,  for  rather  than  I’ll  look  on  them, 

Here,  here ! — Now,  sweet  God  of  Heftven, 

Make  me  despise  this  transitory  pomp, 

And  sit  for  aye  enthroniz&d  in  Heaven! 

Come,  Death,  and  with  thy  fingers  close  my  eyes, 

Or,  if  I live,  let  me  forget  myself.” 

v Surely  one  might  fancy  that  to  be  from 
the  prentice  hand  of  Shakespeare.  It  is 
no  small  distinction  that  this  can  be  said 
of  Marlowe,  for  it  can  be  said  of  no  other. 
What  follows  is  still  finer.  The  ruffian 
who  is  to  murder  Edward,  in  order  to 
evade  his  distrust,  pretends  to  weep.  The 
king  exclaims: 

“Weep’sfc  thou  already?  List  awhile  to  me, 

And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gurney’s  is, 

Or  as  Matrevis’,  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 

Yet  will  it  melt  ere  I have  done  my  tale. 

This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  the  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls, 

And  there  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I stood 
This  ten  days’  space  ; and,  lest  that  I should  sleep, 

One  plays  continually  upon  a drum; 

They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a king ; 

So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 

My  mind’s  distempered  and  my  body  numbed, 

And  whether  I have  limbs  or  no  I know  not. 

0,  would  my  blood  dropt  out  from  every  vein, 

As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes ! 

Tell  Isabel  the  queen  I looked  not  thus, 

When,  for  her  sake,  I ran  at  tilt  in  France, 

And  there  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Cleremont.” 

This  is  even  more  in  Shakespeare’s  early 
manner  than  the  other,  and  it  is  not  un- 
grateful to  our  feeling  of  his  immeasur- 
able supremacy  to  think  that  even  lie  had 
been  helped  in  his  schooling.  There  is 
a truly  royal  pathos  in  “They  give  me 
bread  and  water”;  and  “Tell  Isabel  the 
queen,”  instead  of  “Isabel  my  queen,”  is 
the  most  vividly  dramatic  touch  that  I 
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remember  anywhere  in  Marlowe.  And 
that  vision  of  the  brilliant  tournament, 
not  more  natural  than  it  is  artistic,  how 
does  it  not  deepen  by  contrast  the  gloom 
of  all  that  went  before!  But  you  will 
observe  that  the  verse  is  rather  epic  than 
dramatic.  I mean  by  this  that  its  every 
pause  and  every  movement  are  regularly 
cadenced.  There  is  a kingly  composure 
in  it,  perhaps,  but  were  the  passage  not 
so  finely  pathetic  as  it  is,  or  the  diction 
less  naturally  simple,  it  would  seem  stiff. 
Nothing  is  more  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  mature  Shakespeare  than  the  way 
in  which  his  verses  curve  and  wind  them- 
selves with  the  fluctuating  emotion  or 
passion  of  the  speaker  and  echo  his 
mood.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a speech 
of  Imogen  when  Pisanio  gives  her  a letter 
from  her  husband  bidding  her  meet  him 
at  Milford-Haven.  The  words  seem  to 
waver  to  and  fro,  or  huddle  together  be- 
fore the  hurrying  thought,  like  sheep 
when  the  collie  chases  them. 


“ 0,  for  a horse  with  wings  ! — Hear’st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven:  Read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  ’tis  thither.  If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a day? — Then,  true  Pisanio 
(Who  long'pt  like  me  to  see  thy  lord ; who  longest — 
0,  let  me  ’bate — but  not  like  me — yet  long’st — 
But  in  a fainter  kind: — 0,  not  like  me; 

For  mine’s  beyond  beyond) — say,  and  speak  thick 
(Love's  counsellor  should  till  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense),  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford : and,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy  as 
To  inherit  such  a haven : but,  first  of  all, 

How  we  may  steal  from  hence.” 


The  whole  speech  is  breathless  with 
haste,  and  is  in  keeping  not  only  with  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  but  with  what  we 
already  know  of  the  impulsive  character 
of  Imogeu.  Marlowe  did  not,  for  he 
could  not,  teach  Shakespeare  this  secret, 
nor  has  anybody  else  ever  learned  it. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  char- 
acters in  the  plays  of  Marlowe — but  per- 
sonages and  interlocutors.  We  do  not 
get  to  know  them,  but  only  to  know  what 
they  do  and  say.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a character  is  Barabas,  in  The  Jew  of 
Malta,  and  lie  is  but  the  incarnation  of 
the  popular  hatred  of  the  Jew.  There  is 
really  nothing  human  in  him.  He  seems 
a bugaboo  rather  than  a man.  Here  is 
his  own  account  of  himself: 


“As  for  myself,  I walk  abroad  o’  nights, 

And  kill  sick  people  groaning  under  walls; 
Sometimes  I go  about  and  poison  wells; 
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And  now  and  then,  to  cherish  Christian  thieves, 

I am  content  to  lose  some  of  my  crowns, 

That  I may,  walking  in  my  gallery. 

See  'em  go  pinioned  by  my  door  along; 

Being  young,  1 studied  physic,  and  began 
To  practise  first  upon  the  Italian ; 

There  I enriched  the  priests  with  burials, 

And  always  kept  the  sexton’s  arms  in  ure 
With  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men’s  knells ; 
And,  after  that.,  was  I an  engineer, 

And  in  the  wars  ’twixt  France  and  Germany, 
Under  pretence  of  helping  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Slew'  friend  and  enemy  with  my  stratagems. 
Then,  after  that,  was  I an  usurer, 

And  with  extorting,  cozening,  forfeiting, 

And  tricks  belonging  unto  brokery, 

I filled  the  jails  with  bankrupts  in  a year, 

And  with  young  orphans  planted  hospitals; 

And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad, 

And  now  and  then  one  hang  himself  for  grief, 
Pinning  upon  his  breast  a long  great  scroti 
How  I with  interest  tormented  him. 

But  mark  how  I am  blest  for  plaguing  them — 

I have  as  much  coin  as  will  buy  the  town.” 

Here  is  nothing  left  for  sympathy. 
This  is  the  mere  lunacy  of  distempered 
imagination.  It  is  shocking,  and  not 
terrible.  Shakespeare  makes  no  such 
mistake  with  Shylock.  His  passions  are 
those  of  a man,  though  of  a man  depraved 
by  oppression  and  contumely;  and  he 
shows  sentiment,  as  when  he  says  of  the 
ring  that  Jessica  had  given  for  a monkey : 
“ It  was  tny  turquoise.  I had  it  of  Leah 
when  I was  a bachelor.”  And  yet,  ob- 
serve the  profound  humor  with  which 
Shakespeare  makes  him  think  first  of  its 
dearness  as  a precious  stone  and  then  as  a 
keepsake.  In  letting  him  exact  his  pound 
of  flesh,  he  but  follows  the  story  as  he 
found  it  in  Giraldi  Cinthio,  and  is  care- 
ful to  let  us  know  that  this  Jew  had  good 
reason,  or  thought  he  had,  to  hate  Chris- 
tians. At  the  end,  I think  he  meant  us 
to  pity  Shylock,  and  we  do  pity  him. 
And  with  what  a smiling  background  of 
love  and  poetry  does  he  give  relief  to  the 
sombre  figure  of  the  Jew!  In  Marlowe's 
play  there  is  no  respite.  And  yet  it 
comes  nearer  to  having  a connected  plot, 
in  which  one  event  draws  on  another, 
than  any  other  of  his  plays.  I do  not 
think  Milman  right  in  saying  that  the  in- 
terest falls  off  after  the  first  two  acts.  I 
find  enough  to  carry  me  on  to  the  end, 
where  the  defiant  death  of  Barabas  in  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil  he  had  arranged 
for  another  victim  does  something  to 
make  a man  of  him.  But  there  is  no 
controlling  reason  in  the  piece.  Nothing 
happens  because  it  must,  but  because  the 
author  wills  it  so.  The  conception  of 
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life  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  as  far  from 


nature  as  that  of  an  imaginative  child. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  here,  too, 
Marlowe  should  have  pointed  the  way  to 
Shakespeare.  There  is  no  resemblance, 
however,  between  the  Jew  of  Malta  and 
the  Jew  of  Venice,  except  that  both  have 
daughters  whom  they  love.  Nor  is  the 
analogy  close  even  here.  The  love  which 
Barabas  professes  for  his  child  fails  to 
humanize  him  to  us,  because  it  does  not 
prevent  him  from  making  her  the  abhor- 
rent instrument  of  his  wanton  malice  in 
the  death  of  her  lover,  and  because  we 
cannot  believe  him  capable  of  loving  any- 
thing but  gold  and  vengeance.  There  is 
always  something  extravagant  in  the  im- 
agination of  Marlowe,  but  here  it  is  the 
extravagance  of  absurdity.  Generally  he 
gives  us  an  impression  of  power,  of  vast- 
ness, though  it  be  the  vastness  of  chaos, 
where  elemental  forces  hurtle  blindly  one 
against  the  other.  But  they  are  elemen- 
tal forces,  and  not  mere  stage  properties. 
Even  in  Tamburlaine,  if  we  see  in  him — 
as  Marlowe,  I think,  meant  that  we 
should  see  — the  embodiment  of  brute 
force,  without  reason  and  without  con- 
science, he  ceases  to  be  a blusterer,  and 
becomes,  indeed,  as  he  asserts  himself,  the  * 
scourge  of  God.  There  is  an  exultation 
of  strength  in  this  play  that  seems  to  add 
a cubit  to  our  stature.  Marlowe  had 
found  the  way  that  leads  to  style,  and 
helped  others  to  find  it,  but  he  never  ar- 
rived there.  He  had  not  self-denial 
enough.  He  can  refuse  nothing  to  his 
fancy.  He  fails  of  his  effect  by  over-em- 
phasis, heaping  upon  a slender  thought  a 
burthen  of  expression  too  heavy  for  it  to 
carry.  But  it  is  not  with  fagots,  but  with 
priceless  Oriental  stuffs,  that  he  breaks 
their  backs. 

Marlowe’s  Dr.  Faustus  interests  us  in 
another  way.  Here  he  again  shows  him- 
self as  a precursor.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  profound  philosophy  in  this  play,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  it  Marlowe  has  follow- 
ed the  prose  history  of  Dr.  Faustus  close- 
ly, even  in  its  scenes  of  mere  buffoonery. 
Disengaged  from  these,  the  figure  of  the 
protagonist  is  not  without  grandeur.  It 
is  not  avarice  or  lust  that  tempts  him  at 
first,  but  power.  Weary  of  his  studies 
in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  which 
have  failed  to  bring  him  what  he  seeks, 
he  turns  to  necromancy. 

“These  metaphysics  of  magicians  (lie  says) 

And  necromantic  books  are  heavenly. 
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Oh,  what  a world  of  profit  and  delight, 

Of  power,  of  honor,  of  omnipotence, 

Is  promised  to  the  studious  artizan  I 
All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet  poles 
Shall  be  at  my  command.  Emperors  and  kings 
Are  but  obeyed  in  their  several  provinces; 

Nor  can  they  raise  the  winds  or  rend  the  clouds ; 

But  his  dominion  that  exceeds  in  this 
Stretcheth  as  far  as  doth  the  mind  of  man. 

A sound  magician  is  a mighty  god. 

Here,  Faustus,  tire  thy  brains  to  gain  a deitv.” 

His  good  angel  intervenes,  but  the  evil 
spirit  at  the  other  ear  tempts  him  with 
power  again : 

“Be  thou  on  earth  as  Jove  is  in  the  sky, 

Lord  and  commander  of  these  elements.” 

Erelong  Faustus  begins  to  think  of 
power  for  baser  uses: 

“How  am  I glutted  with  conceit  of  this! 

Shall  I make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I please, 

Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities, 

Perform  what  desperate  enterprise  I will  ? 

I’ll  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 

Ransack  the  ocean  for  Orient  pearl, 

And  search  all  corners  of  the  new-found  world 
For  pleasant  fruits  and  princely  delicates; 

I’ll  have  them  read  me  strange  philosophy, 

And  tell  the  secrets  of  all  foreign  kings.” 

And  yet  it  is  always  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  intellect  that  he  returns.  It  is  when 
the  good  and  evil  spirits  come  to  him  for 
the  second  time  that  wealth  is  offered  as 
a bait,  and  after  Faustus  has  signed  away 
his  soul  to  Lucifer,  he  is  tempted  even  by 
more  sensual  baits.  I may  be  reading 
into  the  book  what  is  not  there,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Marlowe  in- 
tended in  this  to  typify  the  inevitably 
continuous  degradation  of  a soul  thVt  has 
renounced  its  ideal,  and  the  drawing  on 
of  one  vice  by  another,  for  they  go  hand 
in  hand  like  the  Hours.  But  even  in  his 
degradation  the  pleasures  of  Faustus  are 
mainly  of  the  mind,  or  at  worst  of  a sen- 
suous and  not  sensual  kind.  No  doubt 
in  this  Marlowe  is  unwittingly  betraying 
his  own  tastes.  Faustus  is  made  to  say  : 

“And  long  ere  this  I should  have  slain  myself 
Had  not  swreet  pleasure  conquered  deep  despair. 
Have  I not  made  blind  Homer  sing  to  me 
Of  Alexander’s  love  and  (Enon’s  death  ? 

And  hath  not  he  that  built  the  walls  of  Thebes 
With  ravishing  sound  of  his  melodious  harp 
Made  music  with  mv  Menhistophilis  ? 

Why  should  I die,  then  ? basely  why  despair  ?” 

This  employment  of  the  devil  in  a 
duet  seems  odd.  I remember  no  other 
instance  of  his  appearing  as  a musician 
except  in  Burns's  “Tam  o'  Shan  ter.'’  The 
last  wish  of  Faustus  was  Helen  of  Troy. 
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Mephistophilis  fetches  her,  and  Faustus 
exclaims: 

“ Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a thousand  ships, 
And  .burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a kiss ! 

Here  will  I dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena: 


Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a thousand  stars.” 


No  such  verses  had  ever  been  heard  on 
the  English  stage  before,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  great  debts  our  language  owes  to 
Marlowe.  He  first  taught  it  what  passion 
and  fire  were  in  its  veins.  The  last  scene 
of  the  play,  in  which  the  bond  with  Luci- 
fer becomes  payable,  is  nobly  conceived. 
Here  the  verse  rises  to  the  true  dramatic 
sympathy  of  which  I spoke.  It  is  swept 
into  the  vortex  of  Faust’s  eddying  thought, 
and  seems  to  writhe  and  gasp  in  that 
agony  of  hopeless  despair. 


“ Ah,  Faustus, 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 

And  then  thou  must  be  damned  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  ye  ever-moving  spheres  of  Heaven, 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come; 
Fair  Nature’s  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day;  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A year,  a month,  a week,  a natural  day, 

That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul ! 

The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike, 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damned. 
Oh,  I’ll  leap  up  to  my  God ! Who  pulls  me  down  ? 
See,  see,  where  Christ’s  blood  streams  in  the 
firmament ! 

One  drop  would  save  my  soul — half  a drop  ; ah, 
my  Christ! 

Ah,  rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ! 
Yet  will  I call  on  Him.  Oh,  spare  me,  Lucifer! 
Where  is  it  now?  ’Tis  gone;  and  see  where  God 
Streteheth  out  His  arm  and  bends  His  ireful  brows  ! 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come  and  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  God! 

No?  No? 

Then  will  I headlong  run  into  the  earth. 

Earth,  gape ! Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me ! 


Ah ! half  the  hour  is  past ; ’twill  all  be  past  anon. 
0 God, 

If  Thou  wilt  not  have  mercy  on  my  soul, 

Yet,  for  Christ’s  sake,  whose  blood  hath  ransom- 
ed me, 

Impose  some  eud  to  my  incessant  pain  ; 

Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a thousand  years — 

A hundred  thousand — and  at  last  be  saved ! 

Oh,  no  end’s  limited  to  damnfcd  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a creature  wanting  soul? 

Or  why  was  this  immortal  that  thou  hast? 

All,  Pythagoras’  metempsychosis,  wTere  that  true, 
This  soul  should  fly  from  me,  and  I be  changed 
Unto  some  brutish  beast!  All  beasts  are  happy, 
For  when  they  die 

Their  souls  are  soon  dissolved  in  elements ; 

But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  Hell ! 
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Cursed  be  the  parents  that  engendered  me! 

No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 

That  hath  deprived  thee  of  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
Oh,  it  strikes  ! it  strikes ! Now,  body,  turn  to  air, 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  Hell. 

0 soul,  be  changed  to  little  waterdrops 
And  fall  into  the  ocean;  ne’er  be  found! 

My  God,  my  God,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me! 
Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  awhile. 

Ugly  Hell,  gape  not.  Come  not,  Lucifer ! 

I’ll  burn  my  books.  Ah,  Mephistophilis !” 

It  remains  to  say  a few  words  of  Mar- 
lowe’s poem  of  “ Hero  and  Leander,”  for 
in  translating  it  from  Musaeus  he  made 
it  his  own.  It  has  great  ease  and  fluency 
of  versification,  and  many  lines  as  perfect 
in  their  concinnity  as  those  of  Pope,  but 
infused  with  a warmer  coloring  and  a 
more  poetic  fancy.  Here  is  found  the 
verse  that  Shakespeare  quotes  somewhere. 
The  second  verse  of  the  following  couplet 
has  precisely  Pope’s  cadence: 

4<  Unto  her  was  he  led,  or  rather  drawn, 

By  those  white  limbs  that  sparkled  through  the 
lawn.” 

It  was  from  this  poem  that  Keats  caught 
the  inspiration  for  his  “Endymion.”  A 
single  passage  will  serve  to  prove  this: 

“So  fair  a church  as  this  had  Venus  none; 

The  walls  were  of  discolored  jasper  stone, 
Wherein  was  Proteus  carved,  and  overhead 
A lively  vine  of  green  sea-agate  spread, 

Where  by  one  hand  light-headed  Bacchus  hung, 
And  with  the  other  wine  from  grapes  out- 
wrung.” 

Milton,  too,  learned  from  Marlowe  the 
charm  of  those  long  sequences  of  musical 
proper  names  of  which  he  made  such  ef- 
fective use.  Here  are  two  passages  which 
Milton  surely  had  read  and  pondered: 

“So  from  the  East  unto  the  furthest  West 
Shal)  Tamburlaine  extend  his  puissant  arm; 
The  galleys  and  those  pilling  brigantines 
That  yearly  sail  to  the  Venetian  gulf, 

And  hover  in  the  straits  for  Christians’  wreck, 
Shall  lie  at  anchor  in  the  isle  Asant, 

Until  the  Persian  fleet  and  men  of  war 

Sailing  along  the  Oriental  sea 

Have  fetched  about  the  Indian  continent, 

Even  from  Persepolis  to  Mexico, 

And  thence  unto  the  straits  of  Jubaltar.” 

This  is  still  more  Miltonic: 

“ As  when  the  seaman  sees  the  Hvades 
Gather  an  army  of  Cimmerian  clouds, 

Auster  and  Aquilon  with  winged  steeds, 

All  fearful  folds  his  sails  and  sounds  the  main.” 

Spenser,  too,  loved  this  luxury  of  sound, 
as  he  shows  in  such  passages  as  this: 

“ Now  was  AMebaran  uplifted  high 
Above  the  starry  Cassiopeia’s  chair.” 
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And  I fancy  he  would  have  put  him  there 
to  make  music, even  had  it  been  astronom- 
ically impossible,  but  he  never  strung 
such  names  in  long  necklaces  as  Mar- 
lowe and  Milton  were  fond  of  doing. 

Was  Marlowe,  then,  a great  poet?  For 
such  a title  he  had  hardly  range  enough 
of  power,  hardly  reach  enough  of  thought. 
But  surely  he  had  some  of  the  finest 
qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a great 
poet;  and  his  poetic  instinct,  when  he  had 
time  to  give  himself  wholly  over  to  its 
guidance,  was  unerring.  I say  when  he 
had  time  enough,  for  he,  too,  like  his  fel- 


lows, was  forced  to  make  the  daily  task 
bring  in  the  daily  bread.  We  have  seen 
how  fruitful  his  influence  has  been,  and 
perhaps  his  genius  could  have  no  surer 
warrant  than  that  the  charm  of  it  linger- 
ed in  the  memory  of  poets,  for  theirs  is  the 
memory  of  mankind.  If  we  allow  him 
genius,  what  need  to  ask  for  more?  And 
perhaps  it  would  be  only  to  him  among 
the  group  of  dramatists  who  surrounded 
Shakespeare  that  we  should  allow  it.  He 
was  the  herald  that  dropped  dead  in  an- 
nouncing the  victory  in  whose  fruits  lie 
was  not  to  share. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN. 

(1814.) 

BY  JOHN  HEARD,  JIN. 


I. 


“VTEAR  the  top  of  the  ridge  that  runs 
Xi  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  main 
street  of  Horta,  the  principal  town  of 
Fayal,  stands  a small,  double -storied 
house  of  a bright  poppy-red  color,  that 
contrasts  not  unpleasingly  with  the  green 
vines  by  which  it  is  partially  covered.  A 
little  below,  in  the  garden,  surrounded 
more  Fayalen&e  by  high  lava  walls  lined 
with  a hedge  of  camellias,  are  the  pine- 
apple houses,  the  orange  grove,  the  dove- 
cot, and  the  wine  estufct.  Behind,  in  the 
compound,  and  a little  higher  upon  the 
terraced  swell  of  the  hill,  stands  the  old 
office,  washed  white  with  lime,  and  also 
buried  in  verdure;  the  windmill  for  grind- 
ing the  household  wheat;  and  the  mon- 
umental cistern,  with  its  complex  net  of 
conduits  and  multiple  little  water-wheels, 
set  one  below  the  other  along  the  main 
trough  that  runs  through  the  gardens. 

It  was  to  this  pretty  home  that  Captain 
John  Tottencourt  retired  after  his  last 
whaling  voyage— a most  unlucky  one ; for 
early  in  the  second  year  of  his  cruise  he 
had  lost  his  right  foot,  caught  in  the 
bight  of  a line  that  was  whistling  over 
the  thwarts  in  the  wake  of  a right- whale 
he  had  just  harpooned ; and  a couple  of 
months  later,  on  his  return  from  the  Cape 
Verdes,  his  ship  was  picked  up  by  a 
northeaster  in  Horta  Bay,  dashed  against 
the  sea-wall,  and  ground  to  pulp  on  the 
rocks  that  surround  this  so-called  harbor 
with  a row  of  teeth  as  sharp  and  hungry 
as  those  of  a shark. 
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Here,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  whence 
he  could  sweep  both  entrances  of  the  chan- 
nel with  his  glass,  the  old  sailor  lived 
alone  with  his  comely  daughter,  Orient, 
who  was  the  only  one  to  coax  him  into 
good  humor  when  the  gout  pinched  the 
toes  that  he  still  owned,  or  racked  the 
foot  that  was  somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  yet  hurt  him  as  though  it 
were  within  reach  of  his  hand.  With 
plenty  of  Trinidad  tobacco,  “a  butt  of 
sherry  to  keep  him  merry,”  and  44  enough 
gin  to  warm  his  grin,”  honest  old  John 
thought  himself  pretty  well  “fixed”  and 
happy. 

On  stormy  nights,  when  the  wind  whis- 
tled through  the  halyards  of  his  flag-staff, 
he  loved  to  pull  on  Ills  sou’wester  and 
well-greased  left  boot,  and  stump  up  and 
down  the  little  quarter-deck  he  had  built 
over  the  roof,  calling  to  imaginary  mates 
through  his  trumpet,  and  trying  to  fancy 
that  he  was  once  more  handling  his  lost 
ship  over  the  familiar  whaling-grounds. 

On  such  occasions,  always  provided  his 
arch-enemy,  the  gout,  would  allow  it,  he 
became  as  nimble  on  his  jury-leg  as  had 
that  been  a part  of  his  original  rigging. 
After  standing  his  watch,  and  thus  hav- 
ing his  little  pleasure,”  as  Orient  would 
say  in  her  uncertain  Portuguese  English, 
he  would  come  down  to  his  cabin,  brew  a 
glass  of  stiff  grog,  and  turn  in,  all  stand- 
ing, on  an  old  hair  cloth  sofa,  leaving  dis- 
tinct orders  to  be  called  at  eight  bells,  or 
any  time  before  that  if  the  weather  shift- 
ed. The  time  in  his  house  was  always 
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ship’s  time,  and  of  late  years  nothing  had 
delighted  the  old  whaler  more  than  a 
clock  that  struck  and  pointed  “ bells”  in- 
stead of  hours,  and  which  a friend  had 
had  built  expressly  for  him. 

It  was  nearly  the  middle  of  July, 
1812,  before  this  old  Provincetown  whaler 
learned  that  war  had  been  declared  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England. 
For  several  days  vague  rumors,  brought 
at  second  hand  by  native  fishing-smacks, 
had  fired  his  imagination,  and  caused  his 
missing  foot  to  kick  “nettles,”  as  he  ex- 
pressed it;  but  the  weather  was  not  suffi- 
ciently boisterous  to  warrant  any  shout- 
ing on  the  quarter-deck,  and  he  was  sad- 
ly at  a loss  for  some  means  of  exhausting 
his  impatient  worrying.  He  rose  early 
habitually,  but  now  he  was  dressed  and 
down-stairs  before  it  was  fairly  light;  his 
morning  nip  no  longer  soothed  him,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  cup  of  black  coffee 
sweetened  with  molasses  and  saucerful 
of  lobscouse  which  he  called  breakfast, 
he  pretended  to  care  for  his  plants  and 
bushes,  and  did  a little  desultory  weeding 
here  and  there.  Whatever  he  said  in  so- 
liloquy during  these  early  morning  hours, 
however  picturesque,  will  not  bear  quot- 
ing; indeed,  it  would  be  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
dock-yard  vocabulary  of  many  languages, 
pronounced  according  to  the  Cape  Cod 
theory  of  phonetics. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  always  be- 
fore six  bells,  the  Captain  called  his  man 
Joao  and  stumped  off  by  a roundabout 
route — the  direct  one  being  too  steep  for 
his  yawl  rig,  as  he  called  his  one  leg  and 
crutch — towards  the  consulate,  which  was 
closed,  of  course,  and  there  he  was  left 
to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  whiling  away 
the  time  until  the  dark  red  gates  of  the 
court-yard  were  swung  open.  He  was 
invariably  the  first  in  the  Captains’ 
Room,  where  he  at  once  took  possession 
of  the  chair  by  the  window,  and  of  the 
telescope  that  hung  in  the  leather  sheath 
behind  it.  Here  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  blustering  in  the  morn- 
ing, reasonable  about  noon,  apologetic  as 
the  day  wore  on,  and  finally  suppliant 
towards  evening.  He  assumed  once  and 
for  all  that  some  definite  news  had  been 
received,  but  that  for  some  far-fetched 
reason  it  was  being  withheld  from  him. 
On  one  occasion  he  even  forgot  himself 
so  far  as  to  offer  a sum  of  money  for 
“jest  pue  look  al  them  last  despatches.” 
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Under  one  pretext  or  another  he  loitered 
about  the  consulate  compound  until  sun- 
set, dining  on  provisions  bought  at  the 
nearest  grocery,  or  perhaps  on  some  lit- 
tle delicacy  which  his  daughter  Orient 
began  regularly  to  bring  from  home  as 
soon  as  she  understood  his  new  mode  of 
life. 

At  dusk,  when  the  gates  were  closed,  he 
apologized  for  his  intrusion,  and  stumped 
off  in  silence  as  far  as  the  next  corner, 
feeling  both  humiliated  and  sore.  But 
here  the  pent-up  indignation  that  had 
been  gathering  virulence  all  through  the 
day  invariably  caused  a wrathful  explo- 
sion. Every  day  the  good-natured  Joao 
had  to  listen  to  a volley  of  imprecations 
that  startled  his  ignorance,  and  to  a chap- 
ter of  threats  so  evidently  extravagant 
that  they  failed  to  frighten  even  him; 
and  every  day  he  learned  afresh  what  an 
extraordinary  man  his  old  master  would 
be  if  he  only  had  two  serviceable  legs, 
and  a ship’s  deck  whereon  to  stem  them. 

When  the  rumors  of  war  were  finally 
confirmed,  and  Captain  John  was  allowed 
to  read  the  despatch,  as  he  ever  after 
called  this  document,  he  mopped  his  fore- 
head thoughtfully,  and  said,  more  to  him- 
self than  to  the  other  men  in  the  room: 
“Gosh!  Ef  thet  ain’t  complete!  They 
got  ’bouten  eight  hundred  ship  o’  war,  an’ 
we  got  ’bouten  twenty,  I reckon.  But 
I’m  glad  ov  it,  an’  ’twas  a right  smart 
thing  to  do.  I wish — George ! — I wish  I 
hed  two  legs,  or  thet  there  one  was  some 
more  handy.  I sort  o’  feel  a hankerin’ 
to  sail  in.  Gosh ! I do — sure !” 

For  the  first  time  in  many  days  he  went 
home  in  silence,  and  sat  brooding  until 
late  into  the  night.  His  uselessness  had 
come  home  to  him,  and  the  bruise  of  the 
blow  hurt;  for  though  he  was  close  upon 
sixty,  his  sturdy  heart  still  beat  with  the 
pulse  of  twenty- five;  and  it  was  pathetic 
to  watch  the  old  sea-dog  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair,  gazing  silently,  even  reproach- 
fully, at  his  wooden  leg. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  action  be- 
tween the  Guerriere  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, Captain  John,  dressed  in  his  blue 
broadcloth  coat  studded  with  buttons  as 
large  as  brass  saucers,  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  additional  details;  but  the  only 
papers  received  at  the  consulate  were 
English,  and  the  accounts  of  the  fight 
were  written  in  disparagement  of  Ameri- 
can sailors. 

What  the  Captain  said,  after  spelling 
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through  the  various  accounts, was  certain- 
ly very  picturesque,  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, as  a matter  of  fact,  that  such 
words  as  are  not  usually  represented  in 
print  by  a dash  were  few  and  far  between 
in  this  speech.  But,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
never  pretended  to  be  a kid-glove  officer, 
and  he  loved  the  “pop”  of  a word  as 
dearly  as  that  of  a cork.  On  his  return 
home  he  ordered  Orient  to  clear  the  deck 
for  action  and  invite  all  the  Americans 
in  the  town  to  join  in  the  celebration — 
which  was  noisy  and  quite  in  accord  with 
the  ideas  of  conviviality  entertained  by 
our  great-grandfathers.  Before  evening 
Captain  John  felt  so  much  like  his  old 
self  that  he  proposed  buying  and  fitting 
out  a trig  little  craft  to  do  a little  fight- 
ing on  his  personal  account — wooden  leg 
or  no.  By  morning,  however,  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  That  redoubtable  pri- 
vateer the  gout  had  hove  in  sight,  and 
attacked  him  with  such  energy  that  the 
old  fire-eater  was  crippled  in  a very  short 
engagement,  and  obliged  to  strike  his  col- 
ors. “ I couldn’t  hev  done  it,”  he  said  to 
himself,  in  consolatory  extenuation — “I 
couldn’t  hev  done  it  nohow,  ’s  fur  ’s  I 
ken  see,  ’count  ov  Orient.  She  ain’t  mar- 
ried, the  girl  ain’t,  an’  I got  to  look  out 
for  her,  I hev,  bein’  a daughter.  I got  to 
leave  her  ’nough  to  live  on,  same’s  she 
alius  hez.  Now  ’f  I come  to  die,  ’f  I come 
to  lose  everything,  I reckon  she’d  hev  to 
go  into  a convent,  an’  convents,  I hear 
tell,  air  mean  places.  Gosh ! I wish  she’d 
ben  a boy !” 

Before  the  next  despatches  reached 
Fayal  he  had  worried  through  his  gout 
and  got  himself  ship-shape  again.  The 
Wasp,  the  Hornet , the  United  States , all 
afforded  him  praiseworthy  opportunities 
for  repeating  the  pleasant  little  entertain- 
ments inaugurated  by  the  victory  of  the 
Constitution . When  the  disaster  of  the 
Chesapeake  became  known  to  him  he 
hesitated  somewhat  as  to  what  course  he 
should  pursue,  and  returned  to  his  house 
in  a meditative  mood. 

“Well,  father,”  asked  Orient,  as  the 
old  man  sat  silently  puffing  at  his  pipe 
before  the  office  window,  “shall  I tell 
Joao  to  present  your  compliments  to  the 
gentlemen,  as  usual?” 

“ Compliments,  eh?”  he  broke  out  iras- 
cibly. “Compliments  be  blowed!  Ef 
it  wer’n’t  for  them  ringin’  their  Tower 
bells  in  London  over  this  victory,  derned 
ef  I’d  believe  ’twas  true;  not  one  word 
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of  it,  Orient!  I want  to  know  what  for 
they  hed  any  call  for  to  ship  a lot  of  Por- 
tugee  sailors  on  ’n  American  ship — eh? 
Gosh-dol-blame  me  ’f  I know  I Waal, 
guess ’t  oughter  teach  ’em.  Ef ’t  hedn'fc 
ben  for  thet — Waal,  now,  they  ain’t  no 
use  talkin’.  But  say,  Orient,”  he  contin- 
ued, with  a sly  twinkle  in  his  left  eye, 
“come  to  reckon,  s’pose  we  look  at  it 
this  way?  S’pose  we  take  it  ’tmight  ’a’ 
ben  a lickin’  the  Britishers  gev  them 
blanked  Portugees?  Eh?  Waal,  now.  I 
want  to  know.  Thet’s  an’  idee.  ’Tain’t 
much  to  crow  ’bout,  but  you  ken  say 
what  you’re  mind  to,  blood’s  thicker’n 
water,  an’  I’m  gled  ov  it.  ’Tmakes  me 
feel  right  smart.  I guess  you  mighten 
call  the  boys  round  same’s  usual.  It’s 
dead  low  tide  and  we’re  here,  sure;  but 
we  ken  talk  ’v  somethin’  else.” 

II. 

In  those  days  war  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  pursuit  of  mankind.  The  allies 
of  yesterday  were  the  adversaries  of  to- 
day, and  the  map  of  Europe  was  a hope- 
lessly changing  kaleidoscope.  In  remote 
places  like  the  Western  Islands,  where 
news  was  old  long  before  the  correct  de- 
tails were  received,  the  most  insignificant 
local  events  seemed  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  fall  of  a kingdom  or  the 
destruction  of  an  army.  In  Fayal  the 
great  sensation  of  the  spring  of  1814  was 
the  wrecking  of  the  whaling  brig  Martha 
S .,  a New  Bedford  ship,  homeward  bound 
after  a long  and  successful  voyage.  Of 
the  three  boats  that  put  out  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  could  save 
her  from  the  clutch  of  the  breakers  on 
her  lee,  ouly  the  mate’s  reached  the  little 
patch  of  sand  by  the  North  Fort,  where 
she  was  flung  up  high  and  dry. 

This  mate,  the  one  officer  saved,  was 
Increase  Tawresey,  the  son  of  Captain 
John’s  only  sister,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  warm-hearted,  hot-headed 
old  sailor  at  once  took  him  into  his  home 
and  confidence.  Increase  had  left  the 
United  States  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  in  the  various  ports  at  which 
the  Martha  S.  had  touched  he  had  learn- 
ed much  that  was  new  to  Captain  John. 

For  a few  days  they  were  busy  compar- 
ing accounts,  discussing  results,  and  bor- 
rowing victories  from  the  future;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Increase  began  to 
think  the  old  man  somewhat  of  a bore, 
and  to  look  upon  Orient,  whom  bashful- 
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ness  and  foreign  training  kept  much  in 
the  background,  as  a rather  pretty  but 
silly  little  creature.  For  a diversion  he 
tried  the  town;  but  even  in  its  palmy 
days  Fayal  had  little  to  offer  to  one  who 
had  travelled  and  seen  as  much  as  Taw- 
resey,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  he 
returned  to  the  house  on  the  hill,  deter- 
mined to  be  pleased  and  happy  with  its 
inmates;  and  as  “where  there's  a will 
there's  a way,”  he  soon  discovered  much 
to  like  and  to  admire  in  Captain  John. 
By  degrees  he  broke  through  the  barrier 
of  reserve,  more  apparent  than  real,  that 
surrounded  Orient,  and  the  better  he 
knew  her  the  more  he  liked  and  appre- 
ciated his  half-foreign  cousin.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a fair-looking,  well- 
set-up  young  fellow,  with  an  open,  rather 
dashing,  manner,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  girl  should  be  pleased  and  un- 
consciously flattered  by  his  attentions. 
They  were  perforce  thrown  much  to- 
gether, and  their  kinship  was  no  barrier 
to  intimacy. 

Captain  John  watched  them  with  suc- 
cessive feelings  of  amusement,  interest, 
amazement,  and  anger.  In  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  he  would  have  been  delight- 
ed to  have  married  these  children,  if  the 
match  had  been  entirely  of  his  own  mak- 
ing ; but  it  nettled  him  to  realize  that 
while  he  was  still  dreaming  of  a possible 
future,  they  had,  without  consulting  him, 
taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
and  transformed  that  future  into  a pres- 
ent. They  had  defrauded  him  of  a pre- 
rogative which  he  considered  exclusively 
his  own,  and  his  indignation  was  aroused. 
They  had  ignored  him,  and  his  pride  was 
hurt.  They  were  about  to  beard  him, 
and  his  blood  boiled  at  the  thought.  But 
as  he  was  a man  of  experience,  he  con- 
cealed these  sentiments  under  an  irregu- 
lar but  generally  gruff  behavior  that  suit- 
ed him  and  his  gout,  and  awaited  his 
opportunity.  The  young  people  felt  this 
change  of  temper  instinctively  with  the 
acuteness  of  perception  due  to  an  uneasy 
conscience,  and  became,  if  possible,  more 
fond  of  one  another. 

Thus,  disguised  under  a perhaps  exces- 
sive assumption  of  good  feeling,  an  armed 
neutrality  really  existed  between  the  two 
camps.  Neither  had  anything  to  gain 
by  breaking  the  peace,  and  both  waited 
with  equal  impatience  for  something  de- 
cisive to  happen. 

The  s_torm  broke  one  morning  late  in 
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September,  a season  during  which  the 
anger  of  the  elements  exercises  an  un- 
comfortable influence  on  the  temper.  It 
was  raining  briskly,  and  Captain  John, 
Orient,  and  Increase  were  seated  together 
in  the  office,  the  old  man  in  his  pull-out 
chair  by  the  window,  smoking;  the  young 
people  over  what  might  seem  to  be  a game 
of  checkers.  The  incessant  hushed  mut- 
tering of  their  voices  and  the  intermit- 
tent clack-clacking  of  the  counters  ap- 
parently irritated  the  Captain,  whose 
temper  was  already  sorely  tried  by  the 
pulsations  of  the  bundle  of  bandages 
that  represented  his  foot,  for  he  sudden- 
ly plucked  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  spat 
at  the  square  sand-box  beside  him,  and 
called  out: 

“ What  the  mischief  air  you  two  a-pa- 
paguyiug  about,  anyway?  Sence  you  got- 
ten together  they  ain’t  no  peace  or  quiet 
in  this  house.  I declar’  for’t  it’s  worser’n 
a hen-coop  full  o’  perroqueets.  Gosh! 
it’s  my  house,  ain’t  it?  ’N'  jest  you  mind, 
you  got  to  obey  orders,  gol-dosh  it!  Ori- 
ent, you  go  ’n’  see — you  run  V find  my — 
Here,  you  jest  get  outen  here!  I want  to 
speak  to  Inky,  special.  Now,  young  fel- 
ler,” he  continued,  as  the  girl  left  the 
room,  “you  set  right  there  where  I ken 
see  you,  an'  jest  let  me  ask  you  a ques- 
tion. What — now  s’pose  some  one  sort 
o’  wanted  to  know  what  you’re  a-doin’ 
’round  here,  what  d’you  reckon  you'd 
hev  to  sav  to  him?” 

“Well,  Uncle  John-” 

“Don't  you  find  no  call  to  ’nt’rupt  me 
tell  I’m  done,  young  feller.  Why  ain't 
you  a-fightin’  for  your  country?  No 
ships  goin’  home,  eh  ? Waal,  ef  I was 
young ’s  you  air,  I'd  find  a way  to  get 
home,  ships  or  no  ships.”  Then  sudden- 
ly wheeling  in  his  seat,  he  burst  out  ir- 
relevantly with  the  question  that  was 
gnawing  at  his  heart. 

“ What  air  you  figgerin'  on  doin’  ’bout 
that  girl,  eh?  Blank  you!  speak  up, 
square  ’n’  straight.  You  can’t  gallivant 
round  the  garden  an’  rose-bushes  an’  cut 
posies  with  me,  an’  talk  'bout  nightin- 
gales an’  dicky-birds  an’  the  Lord  himself 
couldn’t  tell  what  not,  an’  hold  my  hand. 
I seen  you.  Come,  spet  it  out.  George! 
why  don’t  you  say  somethin’,  ’stead  of 
messin’  round  in  your  breeches  pocket  es 
though  you'd  lost  the  last  dollar  I lent 
you?  Waal,  no!  I didn’t  mean  that. 
Inky.  Gosh!  man,  set  down.  I didn’t 
mean  that.  I take  it  all  back;  I do, 
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hawnest.  ’T  kind  o’  slipped  out,  unbe- 
knownst. I declar’  for’t  sometimes  I do 
talk  like  some  them  old  women  down  t’ 
home,  weth  narthin’  t’  say  an’  all  day  t’ 
say  it.  You  know  I’d  give  you  ev’ry 
shillin’  as  Orient  wouldn’t  want  an’  you 
might.  There,  that’s  right;  I ’llow  I 
oughtn’t  t’  huv  said  it.  But,  rippetytrap- 
pety  blank ! man,  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
by  thet  girl  ? She’s  the  on’y  one  I hev, 
and,  gosh ! she’s  a beauty ! She’s  a beauty 
like — What  is  it  ’bout  a pearl  an’ a pig? 
Waal,  let  it  go.  I never  was  handy  with 
thet  kind  o’  slush.  But  you  ’ain’t  got  no 
right  to — Speak  out,  Inky—” 

“Yes,  uncle,  as  soon  as  you  will  let 
me.”  the  young  man  answered,  growing 
cooler  as  the  Captain  became  more  in- 
volved and  confused.  “ I should  like  to 
marry  Orient,  and  she’s  willing.  Per- 
haps I ought  to  have  spoken  about  it  be- 
fore, but  it  wer’n’t  until  yesterday  I got  a 
job,  and  I waited  for  that  before  letting 
on  about  it.  They  want  me  to  take  the 
Corvo , and  have  offered  a good  lay.  Then 
there’s  the  house  down  t’  York,  in  Maine, 
and  nigh  on  to  two  thousand  coming  to 
me  from  the  Martha — ” 

Captain  John  was  silent,  or,  rather,  he 
was  silenced,  for  a few  minutes;  then  he 
doubled  again.  “Sail  under  thet  tiddle- 
dywinks  of  a rap  of  a Portugee  flag? 
Did  you  mean  it  hawnest?  Ain’t  your 
own  flag  good  enough?  What  ’re  you 
doin’  it  for?  Runnin’  away  because 
we’ve  got  war  with  them  [dear!  dear! 
what  a blank!]  Britishers?  Runnin’ 
away,  air  you?  Well,  I’d  rutlier  lose 
thet  condemned  leg,  an’  this  arm,  an’ 
thet  arm,  and  her.  God  strike  me  dead 
on  my  own  deck  before  I’d  say  yes  to 
thet!  Here,  call  the  girl.  Orient  1 Ori- 
ent! Come  here  you—  Hello!  what’s 
that?  Hand  me  thet  glass,  Inky.  She’s  a 
— no — yes,  she  is;  she’s  a brig  cornin’  in 
at  the  northeast  channel ; and  there  goes 

her  flag— by ! our  flag!  Run,  Inky; 

run,  man.  Get  down  there  and  find  out 
all  you  can  about  her.” 

When  he  dropped  the  glass  and  looked 
around,  he  was  alone;  for  Increase,  de- 
lighted with  the  diversion,  and  cbnfident 
that  time  would  make  everything  right, 
had  rushed  away  at  the  first  suggestion. 
For  a moment  he  looked,  down  despond- 
ently, and  cried  out:  “Oh,  bless  this 
gout!  bless  this  blessed  old  leg!  Orient! 
Ah,  here  you  are!  I must  get  down  to 
the  Castle.  See  ef  you  can’t  move  that 
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foot  o’  mine.  Gently— gen tly— gently! 
Whow!  Gosh!  girl,  that  hurt.” 

He  gasped,  and  lay  back  a little  while, 
with  his  eyes  half  closed;  then  braced 
himself  and  asked  for  a glass  of  grog. 

“It  won’t  do  thet  bundle  much  sight  o’ 
good,  but  it  ’ll  help  me  powerful,”  he 
said,  by  way  of  apology.  “ There,  thet’s 
complete.  I feel  better  already.  Fill 
up  my  pipe,  will  you  ? and  tell  Joao  to 
get  some  sort  o’  litter,  an’  four  men  to 
handle  it.  I can’t  help  it,  Orient.  I’ve 
got  to  go,  an’  the  Lord  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
hail  me  yet  awhile.  An’  ef  He  is,”  he 
continued,  after  thinking  over  the  possi- 
bility of  the  proposition,  and  shutting  his 
long  thin  lips  together— “ an’  ef  He  is,  I’m 
goin’  all  the  same.” 

When  his  pipe  was  half  smoked  he 
looked  up  again,  and  bade  her  sit  down 
on  a low  stool  beside  him.  “ An’  so  she 
wants  to  leave  the  old  man,  does  she,  my 
little  Orient?”  he  asked.  “Tell  me  the 
truth,  now.  Ddes  she  want  to  go  off  with 
that  young—  Does  she  love  him  ?” 

Very  softly,  “ Yes,  father!”  and  a cush- 
ion of  golden  yellow  silk  suddenly  nestled 
against  his  waistcoat. 

“So  she  ’ud  leave  the  old  man  alone?” 

“Father  — please;  oh,  father!”  and  a 
sob. 

He  laid  his  scaly,  knotted  hand  upon 
the  golden  cushion  and  stroked  it,  while 
a thinner,  harder  hand  clutched  at  his 
heart  strings  so  viciously  that  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes. 

“An’  so  she  loves  him,  does  she?”  he 
said  again,  hoping  to  be  contradicted, 
and  yet— such  is  the  inconsistency  of  pa- 
ternal hearts — glad  to  hear  the  answer: 

“Oh  yes,  father,  I— I do  love  him. 
Please  don’t  be  angry  with  us.  Can’t 
we  always  live  together  just  as  we  do 
now  ?” 

“With  her  arms  around  my  neck  ?”  he 
answered  suddenly,  softened,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  neither  spoke.  His  pipe 
had  gone  out,  but  the  rugged  fingers  still 
moved  slowly  with  a rough,  caressing 
gesture  over  her  gold-enhaloed  head. 

Both  were  dreaming — the  old  man  of  the 
happy  past,  the  girl  of  the  happy  future 
— and  their  dreams  were  alike ; for  there 
is  but  one  spring  in  the  life  of  man,  and 
love  is  as  the  sea,  that  changeth  ever,  yet 
is  always  the  same. 

While  they  were  sitting  thus,  the  door 
suddenly  burst  open,  and  Increase  rushed 
in,  breathless  and  panting. 
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“It’s  Captain  Sam  Reid,  in  the  General 
Armstrong ,”  he  cried,  is  soon  as  he  could 
speak.  “ Shes  put  in  for  water,  and  the 
Governor  has  given  them  the  freedom  of 
the  port  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  says 
he  won’t  have  time  to  come  all  the  way 
up  here,  but  he  wants  to  see  you  bad. 
Couldn’t  you  manage  to  get  down  there 
someway,  Uncle  John  ?” 

“Sam  Reid?  in  the  Armstrong  f Get 
there,  eh?  B'gosh!  I’ll  get  there  or  bust. 
Where’s  thet  chair  they  was  goin’  to  get 
me?  Run,  Inky;  run,  boy!  See  what’s 
become  of  thet  rascal  Joao.  Get  there, 
eh?  I’ll — Damme  ef  thet  chair  don’t 
come  ’long  purty  soon  I’ll  bust  right  here. 
Is  she  straight  from  home? ....  Now 
where’s  thet  boy  gone  to?  You  go  an’ 
see,  Orient,  an'  tell  ’em  to  hurry.” 


III. 

About  five  o’clock  of  the  same  after- 
noon there  was  a commotion  in  the  Cap- 
tains’ Room  at  the  consulate.  Three  sail 
had  been  sighted  from  the  northeast 
point,  and  immediately  afterward  the 
word  “British'’  flashed  down  from  the 
semaphore.  Reid  lost  no  time,  but  col- 
lected his  crew  and  at  once  put  off  for  his 
brig.  He  well  knew  that  English  com- 
manders could  not  be  trusted  to  respect 
the  rights  of  neutral  ports  that  were  not 
sufficiently  fortified  to  enforce  them,  and 
lie  expected  to  be  attacked.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  hope  of  escape,  and  but  lit- 
tle hope  of  effective  resistance,  but  he  de- 
termined to  make  a gallant  defence,  or,  as 
he  put  it  to  Captain  John,  “If  I’m  a-goin’ 
to  die,  John,”  he  said,  “ I'm  a-goin’  to  die 
hard.  ” 

His  ship  measured  246  tons,  was  manned 
by  ninety  men,  including  officers,  and 
carried  seven  guns,  only  one  of  which, 
her  Long  Tom,  was  a forty-two  pounder.* 
The  British  squadron  consisted  of  the 
ship  of  the  line  Plantagenet , 74  guns, 
the  frigate  Rota , 44,  and  the  brig  Cama - 


* This  gun  is  now  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Fort  at  Faval. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  French  line-of-battle 
ship  Hoche  (84  guns)  captured  by  Sir  John  B.  War- 
ren, and  was  bought  in  England  with  the  rest  of 
her  main  battery  of  forty-two  pounders,  sold  to  the 
United  States  government,  and  rejected  on  account 
of  an  indentation  in  the  muzzle  by  which  it  can  be 
recognized  to-day.  After  serving  on  an  American 
privateer  chartered  by  Haiti  during  that,  republic's 
w’ar  with  France,  it  lay  for  several  years  in  South 
Street,  New  York  city,  and  was  finally  mounted  on 
a pivot  of  the  General  Armstrong,  private  armed 


brig. 
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tion,  18;  in  all  136  guns,  manned  by  two 
thousand  picked  men  on  their  way  to  New 
Orleans.  The  defences  of  the  port  con- 
sisted of  the  “Castle,”  a crumbling  little 
pentagon  of  lava  blocks  armed  with  some 
fifteen  guns,  and  of  a smaller  fort  to  the 
northeast,  in  still  worse  condition.  The 
garrison  did  not  muster  160  sorry  substi- 
tutes for  soldiers.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  was  reasonable,  but  common- 
place, to  surrender  on  summons;  abso- 
lutely insane,  but  sublime,  to  fight.  Reid 
fought. 

The  moment  he  set  foot  on  deck  he 
gave  the  order  to  pipe  all  hands,  and  in  a 
few  vigorous  words  he  explained  the  sit- 
uation. “As  soon  as  they  find  out  who 
we  are,  boys,”  he  concluded,  “they  are 
sure  to  attack  us.  I am  going  to  stay 
and  see  the  fun.  How  do  you  feel  about 
it?” 

The  men  gave  him  three  cheers  for  an 
answer,  and  a minute  later  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  floating  over  the  gallant  lit- 
tle brig.  One  half  the  crew  cleared  her 
for  action,  the  other  began  to  warp  her 
inshore  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  while 
a launch  from  the  Carnation  approach- 
ed near  enough  to  make  out  her  name 
through  the  glass,  and  immediately  rowed 
back  to  her  ship. 

From  the  consulate  window  Captain 
John  watched  the  suspicious  movements 
of  the  British  boats,  and  closed  his  tele- 
scope with  a snap.  “She’ll  never  get 
outen  here,”  he  said,  pointing  down  to 
the  Aimfistrong . “They’re  goin’  to  attack 
her,  neutrality  or  no  neutrality,  and  Sam 
Reid’s  goin’  to  fight.  I told  you  so!  Did 
you  hear  thet?”  he  cried,  as  the  cheer 
of  his  countrymen  rang  across  the  water. 
“ B’gosh ! I wish  I could  fight  too,  ’stead 
o’  lyin’  here  like  a bale  o’  rags  afire  an’ 
smokin’  at  the  top  end.  Hello!  look ’t 
thet!  Here  they  come  — four  launches, 
an’  ’bout  fotty  men  to  each.  Fower 
terns  fotty — how  many  d’s  thet  make. 
Orient?  There’s  Peter  Tyson  drawin’  a 
bead  on  ’em  with  his  Long  Tom.  Thar'll 
be  daylight  somewhere  when  he  barks. 
Thet’s  right,  Peter;  you  stick  to  your  gun. 
I never  took  much  ’ccount  o’  carronades 
myself,  though  they  might  come  handy 
’gainst  boats.  Look  out  now  ....  Thar's 
Reid  hollarin’  to  ’em  to  keep  off.  Keep 
off  be  blowed!  thet  ain’t  what  they  come 
for.  Hi ! hi ! I told  you  so.  Did  you  see 
her  flesh?  I wish  thet  durned  smoke  ’ud 
clear  or  blow  t’other  way.  Smoke  hez 
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got  a way  o cornin’  to  leeward  same  ez  wa- 
ter will  run  down ....  Thar  you  air  again 
— thar  you  air.  Bangl  whizz!  bang! 
— hear  the  splash?  Gosh!  ain’t  they  ’n  a 
hurry  to  get  away?  Look  at  ’em  run — jest 
look  at  ’em  run,  will  you,  ’s  ’f  they  got 
fast  to  a fin-back.  The  boys  are  cheerin’ 
too.  Cheer  away,  you  lubbers ! ’Tain’t 
all  ov  you’ll  hev  ’nother  show  in  the 
mornin’.  Oh— this  leg!  Get  me  a glass 
ov  agurdente , Inky,  I — Whewch!  ef 
thet  foot  ain’t  hot ! Thankee,  Inky ; thet 
alius  goes  to  the  right  place.” 

In  the  consulate  all  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. The  American  sailors  in  port, 
some  thirty-five  or  so,  came  rushing  in 
from  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  stood 
in  the  archway,  talking  excitedly.  In  the 
street  the  green-coated,  yellow-strapped 
soldiers  were  marching  past  towards  the 
landing,  whence  they  directed  all  small 
boats  to  be  pulled  inshore  and  stripped 
of  their  oars  and  sails.  Messengers,  all- 
important  and  excited,  were  running  to 
and  fro  between  the  executive  mansion 
and  the  different  consular  offices,  and 
from  the  row  of  houses  opposite  the  sea- 
wall came  the  wails  of  frightened  women 
and  children  and  the  hoarse  cries  of 
wrangling  men.  Darkness  had  come  on, 
and  only  increased  the  confusion.  In 
the  semi-twilight  the  little  American  brig 
could  be  clearly  seen  on  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  bay  like  a black  spot  on  a 
Claude  Lorraine  glass,  the  lanterns  glim- 
mering now  here,  now  there,  across  her 
decks  and  in  her  rigging.  Then  for  a 
while  all  became  quiet,  so  quiet  that  most 
people  imagined  the  fighting  over  for  the 
night.  The  soldiers  were  withdrawn,  and 
such  as  were  not  on  duty  loitered  about 
the  ramparts  of  the  old  fort  in  expectant 
curiosity,  while  the  most  adventurous  of 
the  youths  and  boys  crouched  behind  the 
parapet  along  the  street  and  watched  the 
ships  through  the  crevices  between  the 
blocks  of  lava. 

Captain  John,  however,  knew  that  this 
first  attack  was  merely  a prelude,  and 
explained  his  reasons  therefor  to  the 
group  of  American  sailors,  every  one  of 
whom  looked  up  to  him  with  admiration, 
and  listened  with  envy  to  his  oath-enam- 
elled language.  Little  by  little,  with 
consummate  but  unconscious  skill,  he 
worked  them  up  into  a state  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  and  when  at  last  he  asked 
them  to  carry  his  chair  down  to  the  land- 
ing, so  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  the 
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scene  of  action,  they  drew  aside  and  whis- 
pered together  in  the  shadow  of  the  Castle 
wall. 

In  his  little  office  on  the  first  floor,  the 
consul,  John  Dabney,  was  busy  writing 
messages  to  the  Governor  and  receiving 
his  answers,  when  an  old  boatswain’s 
mate  stepped  into  the  lighted  circle  of  the 
lamp,  with  a couple  of  nautical-looking 
shadows  for  a background. 

‘‘Well?”  the  consul  said,  as  he  look- 
ed up  from  his  paper.  44  Oh,  it  is  you, 
Eljphalet.  What  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“ Please,  sir,”  the  old  fellow  answered, 
scratching  the  floor — “it’s  this  way,  sir: 

I — we — you — oh,  the  devil!  Can  we  go 
aboard  the  Armstrong , sir  ?” 

“ The  Governor  has  just  sent  me  a mes- 
sage to  say  that  you  could  not.” 

After  a pause:  “An’  what’s  your  way 
of  thinkin’,  sir  ?” 

“The  Governor  says  you  cannot  go.” 

Eliphalet  pulled  at  his  cap  for  a mo- 
ment, and  looked  back  at  his  companions. 
“Thankee,  sir,”  he  said,  finally,  edging 
towards  the  door.  “ An’  savin’  your  par- 
don, sir, the  Governor!” 

Mr.  Dabney  laughed,  and  bent  over  his 
desk  again,  “ Well,”  he  said  to  himself, 

“ I’vedelivered  the  message.  If  they  want 
to  go,  I suppose  they’ll  go.  I can’t  stop 
them.”  And  went  on  with  his  writing. 

Down  at  the  landing,  Captain  John, 
with  Orient  and  Increase  beside  him,  the 
group  of  sailors  surrounding  them,  was 
watching  the  ships  through  his  night- 
glass.  Eliphalet  had  repeated  his  inter- 
view, and  the  men  were  cursing.  “What's 
the  matter  now  ?”  asked  the  Captain.  “ Is 
thet  all  ? Gosh ! ef  I only  hed  a leg  or 
two  ’twouldn’t  bother  me  to  get  out  there. 
She’s  not  fifty  fathom  out !” 

“There’s  only  five  in  the  lot  can  swim, 
uncle;  we’d  thought  of  that  too.  Hello! 
What  does  that  mean  ? Have  they  given 
her  up  ?” 

A boat  had  put  out  from  the  privateer, 
and  was  rowing  ashore,  the  oars  creaking 
hard,  as  though  she  were  heavily  laden, 
and  the  men  crowded  forward  with  eager 
curiosity.  About  thirty  landed,  and  the 
last  pushed  the  launch  out  again  with  his 
foot. 

“What  does  this  mean,  boys  ?”  Increase 
asked,  elbowing  his  way  through  the  line. 
“Who  is  in  command  here?  Have  you 
left  the  ship?” 

“You  bet  we  have,”  one  of  the  fore- 
most answered,  speaking  with  a foreign 
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accent.  “ They’re  gettin’  ready  to  attack 
us  with  a whole  fleet  of  boats,  and  we 
wer’n’t  a-goin’  to  stay  and  be  shot  to 
pieces.” 

4 i Shame!  you  curs!”  Increase  had 
sprung  forward;  his  right  fist  suddenly 
shot  out  from  his  shoulder,  and  the  cow- 
ard reeled  backward,  while  a volley  of 
commendatory  exclamations  broke  on 
the  volley  of  oaths  that  preceded  it. 
“Now,  boys!”  cried  the  young  man, 
stripping  off  his  jacket.  “There’s  our 
boat.  I’ll  have  it  back  here  in  half  a 
minute.  Here  goes !”  and  turning  quick- 
ly he  dived  off  the  landing- steps;  two 
others  followed;  a few  strong  strokes 
brought  her  alongside,  and  the  men  tum- 
bled in  and  sprang  to  the  oars.  “ Now !” 
and  before  the  astonished  renegades  had 
realized  what  had  happened,  their  volun- 
teer substitutes  were  swarming  up  the 
side  of  the  brig. 

For  once  in  his  life  the  smoke  of  his 
pipe  choked  Captain  John.  “God  bless 
the  son  of  a gun !”  he  said,  hoarsely  and 
triumphantly,  shaking  his  fist.  “ Orient 
girl,  ef  he  gits  back,  you  ken  hev  him. 
By  , you  shell  hev  him,  right  off  to- 

morrow mornin’.  Don’t  say  no — ’tain’t  a 
bit  ov  use.  I say  you  shell !” 

“ Oh,  father,  please.” 

“ Hush ! Look 't  tliet ; they’re  a-comin’, 
ten,  twelve — ay,  fourteen  ov  ’em.  Thet 
officer  of  theirs  must  be  a dandy ; they’re 
a-comin’  on  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter- 
house. I want  to  know — now  I want  to 
know.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  beat 
thet  ? Gosh ! this  ain’t  a clam-bake ! Jest 
you  watch  for  Peter  Tyson's  first  shot, 
and  ef  he  don’t  knock  e-tarnal  salvation 
into  some  ’v  ’em  so's  skunk  grease  won’t 
do  them  not  a mite  o’  good — Hi!  there 
she  blo-o-ows ! Rattle  away  tell  you  can’t 
hear  yourselves  think.  Must  be  three 
hunderd  them  fellows  in  the  boats.  Three 
hunderd!  Gosh ! yes, ’n’ more  too.  Whoop- 
sy  glory ! there  she  goes  agin  ! They  won’t 
be  no  three  hunderd  to  look  for  their 
ships  when  this  fog  ov  smoke  lifts.  I 
wonder  what  Inky's  doin’?  Don't  take 
on,  Orient.  I reckon  he's  doin’  well — fust 
rate.  It’s  an  opportunity  for  a young 
man.  Oh!  drat  this  leg!  I wish  I was 
there,  ’stead  o’  here,  doin’  narthin’  but 
use  up  cuss  words.  Oh,  good!  Did  you 
see  that  one  go  through  'em?  Hoorah, 
boys!  Gosh!  they're  haulin’  off.  No! 
there  they  come  agin,  all  hunched  like  a 
school  of  herrin.’.  Now  look  out  for 
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Peter.  There!  thet’s  him.  Whizz-bang! 
See  them  scatter — jest  watch  ’em  scatter. 
It’s  a good  show,  Orient.  Them  fellers 
’n  thet  boat  purty  nigh  got  aboard. 
Quick,  there,  some  o’  you.  Ah,  that's 
right,  they’ve  got  ’em.  Busted  ’em  off 
like  flies.  Splash  ’em  in,  splash  ’em  in, 

the ! Et’s  hot  in  there  jest 

’bout  now,  I reckon.  Now  there's  that 
cussed  smoke  blowin’  this  way  agin.” 

The  wind  had  shifted  suddenly,  and  for 
the  next  few  minutes  they  could  distin- 
guish nothing  but  the  flashes  of  flame 
from  the  guns.  Then  a pause;  another 
flash  or  two;  a minute  of  quiet;  then  a 
cheer*frotn  the  brig,  another,  and  yet  an- 
other, rang  through  the  cloud  that  was 
floating  upwards  and  towards  them. 
From  the  dark  stillness  that  lay  like  oil 
upon  the  waters  came  the  irregular 
splashing  of  oars  and  a confused  noise  of 
men’s  voices  crying  to  one  another,  a 
subdued  sound,  yet  varied  and  multi- 
plied, like  all  voices  of  the  night.  Then 
the  smoke  cleared;  for  a brief  moment 
the  moon  broke  through  the  clouds,  and 
they  could  see  the  things  that  were  done, 
and  the  horrible  things  that  were  left 
undone. 

In  spite  of  his  enthusiasm,  Captain 
John  shuddered.  The  execution  had 
been  appalling.  Three  launches  had 
completely  disappeared;  three  more  were 
drifting  helplessly  towards  the  rocks, 
their  cargo  of  dead  and  wounded  inex- 
tricably entangled.  In  another  boat  two 
sailors  were  vainly  struggling  with  the 
sweeps  and  calling  for  help ; the  rest 
were  rowing  away  slowly,  yet  as  fast  as 
they  could,  out  of  reach  of  the  murder- 
ous fire  from  the  brig. 

Captain  John  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
said,  “Twenty-eight  minutes”;  then,  af- 
ter a pause,  he  added,  meditatively, 
“ Thet  were  ’bout ’s  good  figlitin’  ’s  ever  I 
see.”  Orient  had  buried  her  head  in  his 
lap,  and  was  sobbing  in  a half-frightened, 
half -hysterical  way.  “Don’t  do  thet, 
Orient,”  he  said,  patting  her  gently.  “ It 
hurts,  an’  it  don’t  do  ’ny  good  to  no  one. 
War  is  war,  my  girl,  an’  thet  means 
fighten ; et’s  alius  ben  so,  ’n’  I kind  o’ 
reckon  et  alius  will  be;  ’n’  you  ’n’  I can’t 
change  it.  Inky  ’ll  be  all  right. . . .1  de- 
clar’  thet  girl’s  tryin’  her  best  to  borrow 
trouble,  same’s  mother  used  to,  an’  I’m 
jest  sot  dead  agin  it.” 

The  moon  had  disappeared  again,  and 

all  became  quiet  and  dark  around  them. 
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Across  the  bay  the  ships1  lanterns  flitted 
about  like  fire-flies,  with  the  same  appar- 
ent lack  of  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  the  lights  of  the  consulate  shone 
dimly  through  the  dust-covered  windows, 
and  from  the  town  beyond  came  a con- 
fused murmur,  like  the  buzzing  of  many 
insects  on  a summer  night.  After  the 
angry,  bellowing  noise  of  the  fight,  the 
present  stillness  was  so  profound  as  to 
seem  audible,  and  it  was  not  like  the  still- 
ness of  rest,  but  like  the  ominous  still- 
ness of  suspense,  pregnant  with  impend- 
ing storm.  While  they  were  waiting,  the 
town  clock  struck  one,  and  a little  later 
the  consul  came  down  towards  them. 

“Ho!  Captain  John!  Captain  John!” 
he  called  out.  “Is  that  you ?” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.  Port  your  helm  and 
come  alongside.  Thet’s  the  pigeon,  as 
they  say  in  Chiny.  Shake  hands,  sir, 
on  thet  fight.  Guess  you’re  mighty  glad 
you  was  born  down  on  the  Cape.  I 
am.*' 

“ H'm  ! Well,  now  that  it  is  all  over, 
come  and  take  a shake-down  with  me. 
It  is  rather  late  for  you  and  Orient  to  go 
all  the  way  home.” 

“Well,  now,  Mr.  Dabney,  thet’s  real 
kind  o’  you,”  the  Captain  broke  in;  “but 
it  ain't  all  over,  ’ccordin’  to  my  reckon- 
in’, an’  I guess  I’ll  jest  hover  round  an’ 
see  it  out.  Thankee  all  the  same,  sir; 
an’  ef  you’ll  send  my  boy  Joao  down 
here,  an’  take  Orient  along—” 

“Oh,  father,  let  me  stay,  please — ” 

“ Ho-ho!  She’s  a chip  ov  the  old  block, 
you  see,”  the  old  fellow  cried  out,  delight- 
ed. 

•“  An’  ef  it's  a girl,  .she  shell  wear  a weddin'-ring, 
An’  ef  it’s  a hoy,  he  shell  fight  agin  the  king!* 

An’  thet’s  about  the  size  of  it,  Mr.  Dab- 
ney. My  boy  Inky’s  doin’  the  fightin’, 
an’  this  girl’s  a-goin’  to  wear  a weddin’- 
ring  soon’s  ever  he  comes  ashore.  Ha! 
ha!  It  ud  be  real  kind  o’  you,  sir,  ter  fix 
it  all  ship-shape  for  me  some  time  to- 
morrer.  Will  you,  now?  Well,  I de- 
clar’  ! Thankee,  sir,  thankee,  an’  good- 
night to  you.” 

While  the  Governor  and  the  various 
consuls  talked  and  argued  and  scribbled 
and  copied  their  scribblings,  Captain  John 
sat  in  his  arm-chair  and  swore;  for  after 
the  excitement  of  the  evening  the  pain  in 
his  stump  and  toe  burned  merrily  through 
the  night.  But  a little  after  daybreak  he 
once  more  forgot  his  legs,  for  the  British 
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brig  Carnation  was  drawing  inshore, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  making 
short  work  of  the  privateer. 

“Oh  ho!”  said  the  old  Captain,  as  a 
broadside  whistled  across  the  water  and 
shattered  against  the  rocks;  “ this  looks's 
though ’t  might  be  the  end.  Now,  Peter, 
old  man,  let’s  see  ef  you’re  loaded  for— 
Thet’s  a good  shot;  clean  through  her 
topmast ! Look  out,  there — pshaw ! them 
fellers  can’t  shoot  wuth  shucks.  It’s 
’bout  as  much  they  ken  do  to  hit  the  isl- 
and. Sam  Reid’s  goin’  to  try  a shot  him- 
self now.  Good  shot,  Sam!  Thet  one 
took  ’em  square  in  the  belly— I see  the 
splinters  fly  from  here.  An’,  o’  course, 
there’s  thet  smoke  agin,  so  I can’t  see 
narthin’.  Well,  fire  away,  you  lubbers! 
Shoo!  I’m  a skunk  ef  she  ain’t  haulin’ 
off.  She  ain’t,  now?  Yes,  by  the  Lord 
God  A’mighty,  she  is  runnin’  away, 
runnin’  plumb  away!  Look  out  there, 
Orient;  run,  girl!  Oh,  these  legs  — it’s 
cornin’  dead  atop  o’  me— a-ah  !” 

As  he  spoke,  a last  shot  from  the  re- 
tiring brig  struck  the  stone  coping  of  the 
landing  - wharf,  and  a large  fragment 
spun  into  the  air  above  the  little  group. 

The  Captain  saw  it  and  attempted  to 
rise,  but  his  legs  were  useless,  and  the 
falling  iron  mass  struck  him  squarely 
across  the  chest.  At  the  same  moment  a 
dull  report  rang  out  from  the  privateer; 
her  boats  were  lowered  and  manned,  and 
as  the  brave  crew  reached  the  shore,  the 
little  vessel  settled  in  the  shallow  water. 

The  pivot  of  her  Long  Tom  had  become 
disabled,  and  Captain  Reid,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  was  impossible,  had 
scuttled  his  ship.  The  fight  was  over, 
and,  though  none  knew  it  at  the  time, 

New  Orleans  was  saved.* 

After  the  landing,  all  was  confusion. 

The  Governor  protested  against  the  reten- 
tion of  their  arms  by  the  American  sail- 
ors, and  Captain  Reid  wisely  agreed  with 
him  in  order  to  forestall  the  possibility 
of  a renewal  of  hostilities  on  land.  For 
further  protection,  Reid  determined  to 
quarter  his  men  in  the  San  Francisco 

* Lloyd  ( mad  Lloyd,  as  he  was  called)  was  on  his 
way  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was  to  join  Admiral  Coch- 
rane and  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  New 
Orleans.  The  fight  in  Faval  detained  him  several 
days,  so  that  the  armament  arrived  before  New  Or- 
leans four  days  after  General  Jackson  had  arrived 
there  himself.  But  for  this  delay  the  expedition 
would  have  found  the  town  unprotected,  and  its 
capture  might  have  materially  altered  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England 
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Church,  and  marched  them  off  at  once. 
During^his  three  actions  with  the  enemy 
he  had  lost  one  officer  and  one  seaman 
only,  and  their  dead  bodies  were  laid  out 
reverently  before  the  altar.  The  wound- 
ed, seven  in  number,  were  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  in  a side  chapel,  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  were  told  off  in  watch- 
es, the  starboard  watch  doing  sentinel 
duty  at  the  doors.  These  arrangements 
completed,  he  started  off  at  once  with  a 
few  men  to  seek  for  Captain  John,  of 
whose  wounding  he  had  only  just  been 
apprised.  They  found  him,  still  uncon- 
scious, on  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
struck,  with  Orient,  Increase,  and  the 
consul  bending  over  him. 

Reid  took  the  heavy,  passive  hand  in 
his  and  called  to  his  old  comrade:  “John, 
John,  old  man!  It’s  me — Sam.  Can’t 
you  hear  me,  old  fellow?  Poor  old  John, 
I’m  afraid — Come,  boys,  take  him  up 
gently.  My!  but  it's  a pity!  I’d  rather 
have  lost—” 

The  boom  of  a gun  drowned  his  last 
words,  and  he  started  as  he  felt  Captain 
John  close  his  hand  over  his  own  and 
draw  himself  up  to  a sitting  posture. 
The  wounded  man  looked  around  him  for 
a moment  with  a puzzled  expression  and 
laughed,  a little  foolishly,  as  the  second 
broadside  sounded  over  the  water. 

“Well,  I declar’,”  he  said,  feebly,  “ef 
they  ain’t  still  a-shellin’  Sam’s  ship,  an’ 
she  sunk,  an’  not  a man  aboard  ov  her! 
Thet’s  pure  unadult’rated  cussedness; 
pure  cussedness,  I call  it,  though  it’s  a 
deal  handier  for  ’em  ’n  when  he  was  on 
deck.  Hee!  hee!  B’golly,  Sam,  's  that 
you?  You  done  well,  Sam;  you  done 
well.  I reckon  you  must  hev — George ! 
ain’t  my  head  queer!  Inky  boy,  are  you 
th  ere  ? Get  me  a glass  of  so’th  i n ’ to  stiffen 
up  on.  Ef  it  hadn’t  ben  for  them  legs, 
Sam,  them  dratted  old  legs — What  was 
I say  in’?  Oh  yes;  them  legs  is  covered 
plumb  up  to  the  top  with  barnacles. 
Gosh!  what’s  ailin’  me?”  he  cried,  fall- 
ing back. 

Reid  called  to  his  men.  “Come,  boys, 
quick ! Take  him  up  to  the  church.  I’ll 
be  right  along.  Tell  Mr.  Brosonham  to 
do  what  he  can,  and  more  too!” 

But  in  spite  of  the  surgeon's  efforts  Cap- 
tain John  remained  unconscious  until 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up. 

“Guess  I must  hev  ’nother  ov  them 
blamed,  bilious  attacks— everything  looks 
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kind  o’  blue.  Eh ! what’s  this?  Looks's 
though ’t  might  be  a church.”  He  paused 
for  a moment  and  smiled  childishly. 
“ Must  be  Inky’s  weddin’;”  and  with  un- 
certain fingers  he  pulled  off  his  large 
Guinea  coast  zodiac  ring  and  held  it  up. 
“I’m  glad  ov  it,  now  it’s  come.  Who 
giveth  this  woman  away?  Who  what? 
Oh  yes.  I forgot.  I give  her  away. 
’Ain’t  I got  a right  to?  She's  my  daugh- 
ter. Now,  what’s  that  noise?”  he 

went  on,  pettishly,  as  a roll  of  muffled 
drums  sounded  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
street. 

The  surgeon  explained  to  him  that  the 
British  had  obtained  permission  to  bury 
their  dead,  and  that  the  cortege  was  form- 
ing below,  and  suddenly  the  old  man 
rallied. 

“ Sam  !”he  called  out,  in  his  usual  high- 
keyed  voice.  “Sam!  turn  the  boys  out 
to  salute  the  dead.  There  ain’t  no  feelin’ 
agin  dead  men  but  good  feelin’s.  They’re 
all  friends,  Sam.  You,  ’n’  I,  ’n’  all  ov  us 
got  to  die  some  day.  Listen!  the  drum 
says,  4 Come;  come;  come , come , come  /’ 
I’ll  hev  to  set  through  it  all  ’cause  o’ 
them  legs;  but  you  can  ’pologize  ’bout 
it  to  ’em  afterwards.  Boys,  by  boats’ 
crews,  form!  Hats  off,  an’  no  cheerin’, 
now.  They’ve  gone  afore  the  Chief  Ad- 
miral, Him  as  commands  all  good  sail- 
ors.” 

A murmur  of  approbation  rippled 
through  the  crowd;  the  large  doors 
swung  open;  the  men  fell  in  ; and  before 
they  had  realized  what  they  were  doing, 
they  had  formed  before  the  church,  two 
deep,  their  officers  in  a central  group,  on 
the  little  three-cornered  plaza  that  over- 
looks the  street. 

Reid  stood,  bareheaded,  beside  Qaptain 
John’s  chair,  and  as  the  solemn  proces- 
sion passed  slowly  below  them  he  heard 
him  repeating,  “Come;  come;  come , 
come , corner  moving  his  fingers  gently 
to  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  drum-beat.  In- 
stinctively officers  and  men  saluted  as 
their  late  foes  passed  by  on  their  last 
march,  to  heaven ; for  Jack  is  a poet,  and 
the  sea  has  taught  him  the  reverence  of 
death. 

When  the  last  file  had  passed,  Reid  bent 
over  to  speak  to  Captain  John,  then  held 
up  his  hand  in  token  of  silence.  Out  of 
the  distance  down  the  street  they  still 
heard  the  drum  calling,  “ Come;  come , 
come , come,  comer  and  they  understood; 
old  John  Tottencourt  had  gone. 
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ALLS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 


THE  Scotch,  with  u ncon&eioua  absu  rdity, 
sometimes  talk  of  tempting  Provi- 
dence.*’ In  writing  Alls  Well  that  Ends 
Well , Shakespeare  was  “tempting”  the 
Higher  Criticism.  Ever  since  the  days 
of  Zenodotus  m Alexandria  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  revelled  in  “aUietising/"  or 
marking  as  spurious,  this  part  of  an  au- 
thor's work  because  it  is  “unworthy  of 
him,”  that  part  because  it  is  “not  in  his 
style, "a  third  portion  because  it  is  a repe- 
tition of  something  he  has  said  else  where, 
and  so  on,  till  in  Homer  there  are  few 
lines  to  which  some  German  or  some 
Alexandrian  Greek  has  not  urged  objec- 
tions* To  similar  exercises  of  idle  inge- 
nuity has  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  been 
exposed.  When  Lucian  met  Homer  in 
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the  Fortunate  Islands,  be  asked  the  poet 
which  of  the  rejected  passages  were  really 
his  own.  44  All  and  every  one  of  them,” 
answered  the  shade;  and  Shakespeare's 
ghost  might  have  made  as  inclusive  a re- 
sponse to  critical  inquiries.  Yet  All's 
Well  is  certainly  a play  full  of  difficulties 
and  enigmas.  It  was  first  printed  in  the 
folio  of  1628,  and  very  badly  printed  it 
was.  None  of  the  dramas  contains  so 
many  passages  that  appear  to  be  corrupt; 
none  is  so  rich  in  the  unintelligible;  none 
so  open  to  conjectural  emendation.  Dr. 
Hudson,  in  his  Shakespeare^  guesses,  but 
he  only  offers  his  opinion  as  a guess,  that 
the  piece  is  a very  early  oxie  amended  by 
the  author  at  a later  period.  If  this  be 
* Boston,  1882. 
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so.  Sb&kespfc'km  • winy  have  worked  over  os  of  U»o  down  v/err  itAerpoUtion^  oiero 
hift  tiuinQ^cripr,  rnak'mg  addition*  ^*£>1  &y$r : ThiR  CKwti  is  qui  te 

terations  nut  very  legible,  hvIu^U  pitted  ihe  worst  of  all  ttlmke^peuruar  downs, 
fcfafc  puffers,  In  that  ease,  Tim  Iat£  inf  l&ti ,/  Bertram 'a  far 

will  tor  once  have  > blotted  a line. M Thu  ife,  is  said  to  have v>n,joje*liiis^ ■.Wrolilties/ 
miy  ccTu^g  ifc  Ut  ^jme  fckteut  ^ a#jl  fi>r  Oc^LftPs 

,£)*£  Hut&thi  ijoitiis  out,  by  ihq  widow  fcmliir<?$  tlfrtfHi,  ’ ■ r£toy  %m  coarse 

smry  vari^iiUns  bj  ihe  sly Ife  Tiif3semigbt  :vnd  stupid,  even  1>eybhd  iJi£  ordinary 
lead  UieiligUer  Criticism  to  believe  either  stupidity  of  Elizabethan  horseplay  'W* 
i&at  the  play  is  fclie  work  of  very  different  read  ' them  With  fatigue  and  surprise,  u& 
ages Vn the  devdbpmqnt  of  Shakespeare \s  occasional ly  reitij  the  foolmgs-  »>.f  the 

:g0^sy:pv ':i hat  Various  hands  have  col-  eotfiic  press.  ’The  Clown,  like  the  Scotch 
(diorated  mlHe  comedy.  Them  &r&  long  editor,  ‘jocks  nT  d^tirultyT  He  has 
tirades  of  rhymed  couplets,  full  of  miphir  hi*  stereotyped  buffoon  cries  about  horns 
istio  antitheses  and  conceits.  Them  are  and  the- 1 i key  and  f <M  the  whole.  is  ^ pro 
other  speeches  in  blank  verse  of  Shake*  poaUumisly  ' tedious,.,  jester..  Mi*  wit 

usual  felicity.  These  contmdie*  very  like  that  of  the  New  Humor.  &n$A 
tio>i«s  iftay  W explained  as  the  work  of  iuain|y  >consists  of  gabble,  To  W $iire 
differeti  t periods,  or  we  may,  perhaps,  we  may  urge  tlmt  clow  ns  were  }n:r>ba&}yc 
more  plausibly  imagine  that  Shakespeare  quite  as  dull  in m this  lover  -.of 
was  only  beginning  to  shake  off  lus^riy  libel.  His  is  ^ %’;im.tuvali^tm/:'r-  portrait V 
bail  manual*,  Ms  rhymes  and  msiedts.  the  portrait  ot  Audrt-y^  luTW-'ik  o roman- 
^iidemergiho  -the  pumr^nd  more  ffat*  tic*  ? tiu  &.|o’r 

ural  air  rff  Iffi  gephts,  U wouUi  ho  plea  forever.  A&  i&  the  s^jg&fiwn  that  the 
s^ntt^belirA'f-  if  wo  cun  id,  that  the  speech  Cfv*wn>  gabble  if.  1 gag  ’\U>  inted  in  by: 
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actors,  we  know  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  critics  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes suffered  from  similar  interpola- 
tions. But  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare 
we  have,  at  least  in  this  instance,  no  his- 
torical information.  If  this  Clown  divert- 
ed an  Elizabethan  audience,  we  can  only, 
like  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus's  friends,  envy  their  readi- 
ness to  be  amused. 

Another  feature  in  the  play  which 
tempts  the  Higher  Criticism  is  the  recur- 
rence of  incidents  and  situations  which 
Shakespeare  uses  elsewhere.  The  very 
distasteful  artifice  by  which  Helena  final- 
ly wins  Bertram  is  the  stratagem  by 
which  Mariana  secures  Angelo.  Used 
once,  by  an  incidental  character,  it  is 
used  once  too  often.  Employed  by  a 
heroine  with  whom  we  are  to  sympathize, 
the  plan  is  repulsive.  But  Shakespeare 
has  a habit  of  repeating  himself.  Sydney 
Smith  complained  to  Constable  that  in 
every  novel  of  Scott’s,  from  Guy  Man - 
nering  to  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel , there 
occurred  a Meg  Merrilies.  44  She  is  good,” 
he  said,  44but  good  too  often.”  In  a simi- 
lar way  Shakespeare  constantly  introduces 
his  heroine  disguised  as  a man,  and  his  ut- 
terly selfish  and  heartless  jeune  premier . 
There  is  Claudio  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing ; there  is  the  “flower-like  young 
man  ” of  Measure  for  Measure  ; there  is 
Bertram  here,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well.  It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  was 
much  impressed  by  the  stupid  pride,  lev- 
ity, and  heartlessness  of  the  young  no- 
blesse; he  was  obliged  to  make  heroes  of 
them,  but  he  shows  them  for  heroes  very 
unheroic.  They  are  almost  always  un- 
worthy of  the  love  with  which  women 
persecute  them.  From  44  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis” onward,  Shakespeare  treats,  and  not 
without  liking,  the  pursuit  by  the  woman 
of  the  man.  The  circumstance  occurs 
frequently  enough  in  life,  but  it  is  never 
agreeable  to  watch.  Every  one  would 
prefer  the  worm  in  the  bud  to  feed  on  the 
damask  cheek  rather  than  to  see 

u Venus  toute  entxbre  d sa  proie  attaches  ” 

as  Helena  attaches  herself  to  Bertram.  A 
character  in  many  ways  so  admirable  is 
debased  when  Helena  becomes  a crampon . 
English  has  no  word  so  ungallant,  but  the 
French  supply  a phrase.  In  brief,  as  Dr. 
Hudson  remarks,  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  “is  more  apt  to  inspire  an  apolo- 
getic than  an  enthusiastic  tone  of  mind.” 
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44  One  does  not  take  to  it  heartily,  and  can 
hardly  admire  it  without  something  of  an 
effort.”  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  admira- 
tion which  is  not  spontaneous.  As  we  must 
keep  repeating,  Shakespeare  was  human, 
after  all.  He  wrote  nothing  in  which 
there  were  not  admirable  passages  wor- 
thy of  himself.  But  we,  like  Ben  Jon- 
son,  should  love  him  44  on  this  side  idol- 
atry.” Criticism  is  absolutely  worthless 
if  it  is  not  sincere.  We  are  not  to  read 
Shakespeare  as  if  he  were  infallible,  nor 
to  accept  all  he  did  in  a spirit  of  blind 
and  unquestioning  faith.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  remember,  in  speaking  of 
so  divine  a genius,  what  Pope  says  of 
others  that  blamed  as  great  a mind, 

“It  is  not  Homer  nods,  but  we  who  dream.*’ 

There  have  been  found  critics  who  be- 
lieved to  the  utmost  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well.  Hazl itt  says : 4 4 It  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  our  author’s  comedies. . . . The 
character  of  Helena  is  one  of  great  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy.  She  is  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  critical  kind,  and 
has  to  court  her  husband  both  as  a virgin 
and  as  a wife;  yet  the  most  scrupulous 
delicacy  of  female  modesty  is  not  once 
violated.”  Why,  female  modesty  is  vio- 
lated constantly  by  Helena.  Her  banter 
with  Parolles  appears  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  delicacy  as  estimated  by  the  taste 
of  any  age.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of 
Antigone  or  Isabella  or  Imogen  laugh- 
ing over  Helena’s  chosen  topic  with 
Parolles.  She  possesses  the  “union  of 
tenderness  and  strength  ” which  Mrs. 
Jamieson  admires  in  her.  She  deliber- 
ately places  herself  in  the  “lowest  and 
ugliest  situation.”  She  thrusts  herself 
on  a man  who,  being,  it  appears,  the 
King’s  ward,  cannot  refuse  any  match 
which  the  King  imposes  on  him.  She  is 
the  thief,  not  of  love,  but  of  lust.  She 
treats  Bertram  as  Gunnar  treats  Bryn- 
hild  in  the  saga.  The  situation  is  none 
of  Shakespeare’s  making;  he  borrowed  it 
from  Boccaccio.  But,  to  be  frank,  the 
situation  is  at  once  hideous  and  wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  Helena’s  character 
as  it  appears  in  her  conversation  with 
the  Countess  of  Rousillon,  Bertram’s 
mother,  or  in  her  own  matchless  solilo- 
quy. 

Bertram  is  leaving  Rousillon  for  the 
court  at  Paris.  Helena,  the  daughter  of 
Gerard  de  Narbon,  the  physician,  has 
been  brought  up  by  the  Countess.  She 
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Parollk6.  France  is  a dog  hole.  ” — Act  II.  , Scene  III 


'weeps  as  Bertram  takes  farewell,  weeps 
like  the  captive  girls  in  the  Iliad, 

“ Ua7yo*>\ca<  rrp6$aaivy  o^v  ffgvTUtv  eV/hm//’* 

She  is  supposed  to  lament  her  father,  but  it 
is  for  Bertram's  love  that  she  is  lamentiiig. 

* la  eembtaiHie  for  Patroelns,  hut  each  for  her 
own  woe.  ___ 


Then,  when  she  is  left  alone,  comes  her 
beautiful  soliloquy : 

Hd.  0,  were  that  all ! I think  not  on  inv  father; 

And  the>e  creut  tears  his  rememhtnncc  more 

Thau  those  I *hed  for  him,  What  was  he  like’ 

I have  forgot -trim:  my  imagination 
Carrie*  no  favor  in  it  ton % BtertrattfV 
1 am  undone:  there  is*  no  living,  none, 

If  Bertram  he  away.  ’Twere  all  one 
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That  I should  love  a bright  particular  star 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me: 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  Twas  pretty,  though  a plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart’s  table;  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor: 

But  now  he’s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  reliques.  Who  comes  here? 

The  person  who  “comes  here”  is  Pa- 
rolles. 

“I  know  him  a notorious  liar, 

Think  him  a great  way  fool,  solely  a coward ; 

Tet  these  fixed  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him 

That  they  take  place  when  virtue’s  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind.” 

So  Helena  begins  to  banter  with  Pa- 
rolles:  “Man  is  enemy  to  virginity;  how 
may  we  barricado  it  against  him?” 

We  might  explain  Helena’s  mirth  as 
a hysterical  kind  of  reaction  from  her 
melancholy.  But  her  judgment  on  Pa- 
rolles  shows  that  she  has  all  her  wits 
about  her,  including  her  sense  of  honor. 
She  pronounces  the  world’s  judgment  on 
the  diverting,  the  delightful  Parolles— 
made  “that  men  might  breathe  them- 
selves upon  him,”  the  world’s  flouting- 
stock.  Yet  Helena  is  again  herself,  in 
the  truth  and  tenderness  and  devoted 
humility  of  her  love,  when  she  confesses 
her  heart  to  the  Countess. 

Hel.  Then,  I confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven, 

I love  your  son. 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ; bo’s  my  love : 
Be  not  offended  ; for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  loved  of  me:  I follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 

Nor  would  I have  him  till  I do  deserve  him; 

Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 

I know  I love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope; 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still ; thus,  Indianlike, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.  My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love 
For  loving  where  you  do:  but  if  yourself, 

Whose  aged  honor  cites  a virtuous  youth, 

Did  ever,  in  so  true  a flame  of  liking, 

Wish  chastely  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love,  0,  then,  give  pity 
To  her  whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
But,  riddlelike,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies  I 

But  Helena  seems  to  become  another 
woman  when  her  love  “hurts  him  that 
is  loved  of  me.”  By  dint  of  healing  the 
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King  of  a fistula  (as  miraculously  as  Pas- 
cal’s niece  was  cured  of  the  same  com- 
plaint by  the  Holy  Thorn),  she  wins  per- 
mission to  choose  her  own  husband  out 
of  the  courtiers.  She  chooses  Bertram, 
who  has  never  thought  of  loving  her,  and 
he  is  led,  an  unwilling  victim,  to  the  altar 
of  Hymen. 

Helena  is  beautiful,  loving,  and  virtu- 
ous, and  Bertram  disdains  her  because  she 
is  not  of  his  own  rank.  He  is  hard,  ar- 
rogant, false,  “ a lascivious  boy,”  but  our 
sympathies  must  be  with  him,  even  when 
he  qcorns  her  touching  appeal. 

14  Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss.” 

In  brief,  he  is  shamefully  and  cruelly 
wronged.  His  harshness  is  offensive,  but 
natural,  perhaps  inevitable.  Helena,  no 
doubt,  is  infinitely  too  good  for  him;  but 
he  does  not  want  Helena.  He  is  enslaved 
in  the  dawn  of  his  youth,  and  his  resolve 
to  go  to  the  wars,  and  leave  his  wife  at  the 
church  door,  is  in  no  way  unbecoming. 
Every  one  would  sympathize  with  the 
woman  had  the  matrimonial  constraint 
been  on  the  other  side.  Her  position 
would  have  been  tragical.  The  position 
into  which  Bertram  is  forced  seems  both 
tragical  and  ludicrous.  As  for  the  de- 
vice by  which  Helena  wins  her  lord,  it  is 
the  affair  of  Mariana  over  again,  and 
even  more  distasteful.  If  it  did  not  of- 
fend an  Elizabethan  audience,  we  may 
almost  think  that  in  this  matter  of  a wo- 
man’s dignity,  society,  among  its  changes, 
has  for  once  rather  improved.  However, 
it  is  not  a topic  for  argument.  Had  Hel- 
ena regained  her  lord  in  a more  generous 
and  seemly  way,  we  would  still  have  to 
pardon  the  original  manner  of  the  woo- 
ing. We  never  can  think  of  her  with 
the  pleasure  which  the  mere  names  of 
Rosalind,  of  Imogen,  of  Portia,  bring  to 
the  imagination.  There  is  a stain  of 
violent  self-will  on  the  ermine  of  her  pas- 
sion. It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
than  to  have  won  thus.  And  what  a tri- 
umph is  hers  1 what  a victory  1 Dr.  John- 
son, who  could  not  any  more  than  Colonel 
Newcome  approve  of  Tom  Jones , speaks 
his  manly  mind  very  freely  about  the  ad- 
mired Bertram.  The  doctor  was  far  from 
being  an  infallible,  but  he  was  a very  sin- 
cere critic.  If  he  did  not  like  a thing, 
he  said  so,  whatever  weight  of  authority 
might  be  on  the  other  side.  He  had  none 
of  the  aesthetic  affectations,  the  artistic 

hypocrisies,  which  Miss  Repplier  lately 
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treated  of  so  divertingly  in  her  Points  of 
View.  The  doctor  did  not  admire  Gray 
nor  Milton  nor  Tom  Jones , and  he  said 
so  with  a will.  As  to  Bertram,  the  sage 
remarks,  “I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to 
him — a man  noble  without  generosity, 
and  young  without  truth;  who  marries 
Helena  as  a coward  ” (here  the  doctor  is 
too  severe,  the  King  could  marry  his  ward 
as  he  pleased),  44  and  leaves  her  as  a prof- 
ligate; when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkind- 
ness, sneaks  home  to  another  marriage; 
is  accused  by  a woman  he  has  wronged, 
defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  is  dis- 
missed to  happiness.” 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Bertram 
44  leaves  Helena  as  a profligate.”  Nothing 
in  his  life  becomes  him  like  the  leaving 
her.  His  intrigue  with  Diana  may  be  re- 
garded with  the  lenient  eye  which  morali- 
ty keeps  on  the  scrapes  of  soldiers.  4 4 Tricks 
he  hath  in  him  which  gentlemen  have.” 
But  his  lying  about  Diana — “She  is  im- 
pudent, my  lord  ” — is  the  basest  kind  of 
falsehood  conceivable.  Thus  the  famil- 
iar huddled-up  denouement  of  the  stage 
is,  in  this  instance,  less  plausible  and  in- 
teresting than  usual.  The  truth  about 
all  this  matter  is  that  Shakespeare  had 
laid  hold  of  a story  whose  characters 
could  not  be  made  sympathetic — Boccac- 
cio’s tale  of  Giletta  di  Nerbona , English- 
ed in  1566  by  William  Paynter  in  The 
Palace  of  Pleasure.  The  story  is  fol- 
lowed more  closely  than  usual;  but  the 
Countess,  the  Clown,  the  old  Lord  Lafeu, 
and  Parolles  are  Shakespeare’s  own. 

It  is  Parolles  who  gives  life  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  piece.  Shakespeare,  in 
his  character,  makes  a criticism  of  cow- 
ardice in  one  of  its  many  aspects.  Pa- 
rolles is  cowardly  neither  like  Eachan  in 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth , nor  like  Morris 
in  Rob  Roy,  nor  like  Falstaff,  who  is  only 
a coward  44  upon  instinct,”  and  for  the 
humor  of  it.  Parolles  is  one  of  the  men 
whom  a love  of  show  and  braggadocio 
leads  into  situations  for  which  they  have 
no  stomach  nor  relish.  It  seems  a sim- 
ple thing  for  a lily-livered  knave  not  to 
thrust  himself  into  camps  when  no  ne- 
cessity compels.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
also,  how  a man’s  temper  may  carry  him 
where  his  heart  will  not  support  him. 
Thus  the  temper  of  Eachan  is  high  and 
proud,  but,  alas,  44  he  has  drunk  the  milk 
of  the  white  doe,”  and  may  not  endure 
in  moments  of  danger.  His  cowardice  is 
tragic ; that  of  the  craven  Morris,  in  Rob 
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Roy , is  sordid;  but  the  poltroonery  of 
Parolles,  as  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  is 
purely  humorous  and  droll.  He  has  a 
burlesque  passion  for  pretence,  and  for 
pushing  himself  into  notice  as  a Bobadil; 
indeed,  Bobadil  may  have  been  his  mod- 
el. These  military  humors,  as  in  Pistol 
and  the  Miles  Gloriosus , are  an  old  in- 
heritance of  the  stage.  Parolles  wins  on 
the  inexperience  of  Bertram,  though  he  is 
detected  by  the  instinct  of  Helena  and  the 
sagacity  of  Lafeu.  But  it  seems  that  he 
might  have  escaped  through  the  test  of 
the  wars  without  absolute  discredit  if  he 
had  not  been  of  so  touchy  a temper  and 
delicate  honor  that  he  must  needs  recover 
the  lost  drum.  A drum  is  not  like  a 
shield.  No  Spartan  mother  says  “with 
it  or  upon  it.”  But  Parolles  must  rescue 
his  drum  or  die  of  very  shame.  His  con- 
versations with  Lafeu,  all  the  insults  he 
takes  with  a “Good,  very  good;  it  is  so, 
then. — Good,  very  good ; let  it  be  conceal- 
ed awhile,”  are  in  the  haughty  vein  of 
ancient  Pistol.  Delicious  is  his  refer- 
ence for  a testimonial : 

“Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous — a word,  good  metals. 
You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii  one 
Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of 
war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek ; it  was  this  very 
sword  entrenched  it:  say  to  him,  I live;  and  ob- 
serve his  reports  for  me.” 

Even  Lafeu  took  him,  “for  two  ordi- 
naries, to  be  a pretty  wise  fellow;  thou 
didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel; 
it  might  pass:  yet  the  scarfs  and  the  ban- 
nerets about  thee  did  manifoldly  dissuade 
me  from  believing  thee  a vessel  of  too 
great  a burden.”  Poor  Parolles  has  only 
le  courage  de  Vescalier , of  the  stairs  which 
he  is  kicked  down.  “ I’ll  beat  him,  an- if 
I could  but  meet  him  again.”  “He’s  a 
most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and 
endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker, 
the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy 
your  lordship’s  entertainment.”  In  an- 
other sense  he  is  everybody’s  entertain- 
ment, with  his  melancholy  murmur  in 
the  midst  of  the  triumphant  cavalcade. 

44 Lose  our  drum!  well.”  44 O,  for  the 
love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his  drum !” 
“ It  is  to  be  recovered ; but  that  the  merit 
of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true 
and  exact  performer,  I would  have  that 
drum  or  another,  or  hie  jacet  /”  A peer- 
age or  Westminster  Abbey.  The  fan- 
tasy of  the  drum  is  rather  thrust  on  Pa- 
rolles by  sad  circumstances : “ They  begin 
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to  smoke  me'’  (an  early  use  of  the  old 
slang)  ; u and  disgraces  have  of  late 
knocked  too  often  at  my  door,  I find 
my  tongue  is  too  foolhardy,  hut  my 
heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it  and 
of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the  reports 
of  my  tongue.'1  44  Is  it  possible,”  the 


First  Lord  asks,  in  their  ambuscade  for 
Parol  les,  4 he  should  know  wlmt  he  is, 
arid  be  that  he  isf”  This,  indeed,  is  a 
constant  puzzle  where  all  hypocrites  of 
the  sword  or  of  the  gown  are  concerned. 
Is  it  possible  that  TartutFe  should  know 
what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is?  The  enig- 
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ma  is  insoluble;  but  Parolles,  having 
among  all  his  vices  a sense  of  humor, 
knows  what  he  is  very  well.  This  Pa- 
rolles was  an  accomplished  knave,  and 
could  forswear  himself  in  “German,  or 
Dane,  Low  Dutch,  Italian,  or  French,” 
as  well  as  in  his  native  speech,  which  we 
may  take  to  be  the  Gascon.  The  scene 
of  the  gibberish  - speaking  mercenaries 
who  arrest  him  has  all  the  fun  of  the 
Turkish  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
These  scenes  go  back  beyond  the  Cartha- 
ginian of  Terence  to  the  jargon  of  the 
Persian  envoy  in  Aristophanes,  and  they 
never  fail  to  entertain  an  audience.  The 
drollery  of  Parolles’s  inimitable  revela- 
tions exceeds  even  Lucio’s  unconscious 
criticisms  of  “the  old  Duke  of  dark  cor- 
ners,” in  Measure  for  Measure . Listen- 
ers never  heard  worse  of  themselves  than 
do  the  captors  of  the  brazen  Parolles. 
Even  in  his  most  abject  cowardice  he  is 
still  the  braggart.  “My  life,  sir,  in  any 
case:  not  that  I am  afraid  to  die;  but 
that,  my  offences  being  many,  I would 
repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature:  let 
me  live,  sir,  in  a dungeon,  i’  the  stocks,  or 
anywhere,  so  I may  live.”  It  is  the  very 
prayer  of  Maecenas  in  that  strange  poem 
where  he  begs  nature  to  grant  him  life 
at  any  expense  of  misery  or  disease.  In 
the  same  spirit,  after  all  his  disgrace, 
which,  as  he  offers  to  betray  his  com- 
rades, is  as  deep  as  it  can  well  be,  he  has 
the  heart  to  exclaim : 


“Yet  am  I thankful:  if  my  heart  were  great, 
’Twould  burst  at  this.  Captain  I’ll  be  no  more; 
But  I will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall:  simply  the  thing  I am 
Shall  make  me  live. . . . 

There’s  place,  and  means,  for  every  man  alive.” 


What  place  and  means  Parolles  found 
is  not  evident;  but  he  might  well  change 
places  with  “good  Monsieur  Lavache,” 
the  Clown,  who,  probably,  would  make  a 
better  warrior  than  Parolles.  Parolles, 
though  “ muddied  in  fortune’s  mood,  and 
smelling  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong 
displeasure,”  sweetens  the  play  with  the 
absurdities  of  his  humors.  This  not  un- 
necessary service  is  also  done  by  the  vir- 
tues of  the  King,  weary  of  suffering  much 
of  many  physicians,  determined  to  bear 
a remediless  malady ; and  by  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  Countess.  Contrary  to  the 
wont  of  countesses  and  of  mothers,  she 
has  an  eye  for  her  son’s  defects,  and  a 
charming  tenderness  for  Helena’s  affec- 
tion. 
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“There’s  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she;  and  she  deserves  a lord 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress. 

He  was  my  son; 

But  I do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 

And  thou  art  all  my  child.” 

The  mood  of  the  Countess  is  the  more 
rare  and  admirable  when  we  remember 
the  gulf  which  then  divided  the  nobly 
born  from  the  “ unborn  ” mob  of  common 
humanity.  Shakespeare  gives  “social 
promotion  ” to  his  heroine,  a gift  which 
Scott  and  Miss  Austen  have  been  blamed 
for  denying.  But  the  prize  is  not  worth 
the  winning,  least  of  all  when  coupled 
with  Bertram,  and  a modern  dramatist 
would  probably  have  made  Helena  marry 
some  young  physician  of  Montpellier  or 
Salerno.  We  can  only  “faintly  trust  the 
larger  hope”  that  Bertram,  who  in  the 
wars  “did  honorable  service,”  may  re- 
pent a little,  and  not  make  Helena  too 
much  of  an  Enid  or  a Patient  Griselda. 
To  that  fate  she  almost  seems  to  have 
been  born. 

The  date  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
is  obscure  enough.  In  the  list  given  by 
Meres,  in  Palladis  Tamia  (1598),  there  is 
a play  styled  Love's  Labor  Won . It  has 
been  conjectured  that  this  by  no  means  in- 
appropriate name  is  an  alternative  title  of 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well . It  may  have 
been  intended  as  a pendant  to  Love's  La- 
bor Lost , which  was  published  in  1598, 
though  probably  written  earlier.  We 
might  conjecture  that  All's  Well  was  be- 
gun early,  was  laid  aside,  and  was  hastily 
bdcle  later,  in  some  pressing  need  of  a 
new  piece.  The  early  style  seems  very 
early,  the  late  style  particularly  late, 
which  goes  against  the  idea  that  the  play 
is  an  example  of  style  in  the  process  of 
change  and  development.  But  all  is  mere 
conjecture.  The  Higher  Criticism  is  so 
rich  in  such  shots  that  here  and  there  one 
must  land  in  the  clout.  Unluckily  we 
cannot  say  which  of  the  innumerable 
shafts  of  guessing  is  so  fortunate. 

No  one  but  Hazlitt,  perhaps,  will  place 
the  drama  among  the  most  delightful  of 
Shakespeare’s  comedies.  Being  his,  it  has 
gifts  of  poetry,  wisdom,  humor,  tender- 
ness, and  truth ; but  most  of  his  immortal 
children  are  far  more  richly  dowered;  to 
most  we  return  more  frequently  and  with 
heartier  pleasure.  For  if  “our  loyalty  to 
womanhood  ” is  “ wounded  by  the  humil- 
iations to  which  Mariana  stoops,”  no  less 
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Clown.  "Fob!  prithee,  stand  away.” — Act  P.t  Seem  11. 


say  miracles  are  past;  and  wo  have  our 
philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern 
and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and 
causeless.” 

Alas!  it  is  so,  we  have  our  philosophi- 
cal pevsons! 


is  it  wounded  by  the  self-sought  sorrows 
of  Helena. 

There  is  one  word  of  old  Lafeu's  which 
makes  Shakespeare's  world  much  akin  to 
ours,  and  which  might  stand  as  a motto 
for  moderatheologica!  romances:  “They 
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THE  WORLD  OF  CHANCE  * 


BY  WILLIAM  DBAN  HOWELLS. 


XXI. 

WITH  an  impatience  whose  intensity 
he  began  to  feel  as  soon  as  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  indulge  it,  Ray  hurried 
across  to  the  line  of  the  elevated  road. 
Now  he  perceived  how  intolerable  it 
would  be  to  have  staid  to  dinner  with 
the  Brandreths.  He  did  not  resent  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Brandreth  to  tell  his  wife 
that  he  had  already  asked  him  when  she 
asked  him  again;  he  did  not  even  care 
to  know  what  his  reasons  or  exigencies 
were;  the  second  invitation  had  been  a 
chance  to  get  away.  From  time  to  time 
while  Mr.  Brandreth  was  showing  him 
the  baby,  and  then  while  Mrs.  Chapley 
was  setting  her  mind  at  rest  about  her 
husband  by  her  researches  into  the  phi- 
losophy and  character  of  Hughes,  he  had 
superficially  forgotten  that  the  readers’ 
opinions  of  his  story  were  in,  while  his 
nether  thought  writhed  in  anguish  around 
the  question  of  what  their  opinions  were. 
When  at  moments  this  fully  penetrated 
his  consciousness,  it  was  like  a sort  of 
vertigo,  and  he  was  light-headed  with  it 
now  as  he  walked,  or  almost  ran,  away 
from  Mr.  Brand  reth’s  door.  He  meant 
to  see  Miss  Hughes,  and  beg  for  a sight 
of  the  criticisms;  perhaps  she  might  say 
something  that  would  save  him  from  the 
worst,  if  they  were  very  bad.  He  ima- 
gined a perfect  interview,  in  which  he 
met  no  one  but  her. 

But  it  was  Mrs.  Denton  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  to  receive  him 
when  the  door  promptly  opened  to  his 
ring;  she  explained  that  her  husband 
had  put  the  lock  in  order  since  she  had 
last  admitted  him.  Ray  managed  to  say 
that  he  wished  merely  to  see  her  sister 
for  a moment,  and  why,  and  she  said  that 
Peace  had  gone  out,  but  would  be  at 
home  again  very  soon.  She  said  her 
father  would  be  glad  to  have  him  sit 
down  with  him  till  Peace  came  back. 

Ray  submitted.  He  found  the  old  man 
coughing  beside  the  front  window,  that 
looked  out  on  the  lines  of  the  railroad, 
and  the  ugly  avenue  beneath. 

Hughes  knew  him  at  once,  and  called 
to  him:  “ Well,  young  man!  I am  glad 
to  see  you ! How  do  you  do?”  He  held 


out  his  hand  when  he  was  seated,  and 
when  Ray  had  shaken  it,  he  motioned 
with  it  to  the  vacant  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  the  window. 

“I  hope  you  are  well,  sir?”  said  Ray. 

“I’m  getting  the  better  of  this  nasty 
cough  gradually,  and  I pick  up  a little 
new  strength  every  day.  Yes,  I’m  doing 
very  well.  For  the  present  I have  to 
keep  housed,  and  that’s  tiresome.  But 
it  gives  me  time  for  a bit  of  writing  that 
I have  in  hand ; I’m  putting  together  the 
impressions  that  this  civilization  of  yours 
makes  on  me,  in  a little  book  that  I call 
The  World  Revisited .” 

Ray  did  not  see  exactly  why  Hughes 
should  say  his  civilization,  as  if  he  had 
invented  it;  but  he  did  not  disclaim  it; 
and  Hughes  went  on  without  interruption 
from  him. 

“ I hope  to  get  my  old  friend  Chapley 
to  bring  it  out  for  me,  if  I can  reconcile 
him  to  its  radical  opinions.  He’s  timid, 
Chapley  is;  and  my  book’s  rather  bold.” 

Ray’s  thought  darted  instantly  to  his 
own  book,  and  ran  it  over  in  every  part, 
seeking  whether  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  it  that  was  too  bold  for  a timid 
publisher,  or  a timid  publisher’s  profes- 
sional readers.  He  was  aware  of  old 
Hughes  monologuing  on  with  the  sat- 
isfaction of  an  author  who  speaks  of  his 
work  to  a listener  he  has  at  his  mercy. 

“My  book  is  a criticism  of  modern  life 
in  all  its  aspects,  though  necessarily,  as 
the  field  is  so  vast,  I can  touch  on  some 
only  in  the  most  cursory  fashion.  For 
instance,  take  this  whole  architectural 
nightmare  that  we  call  a city.  I hold 
that  the  average  tasteless  man  has  no 
right  to  realize  his  ideas  of  a house  in  the 
presence  of  a great  multitude  of  his  fel- 
low-beings. It  is  an  indecent  exposure 
of  his  mind,  and  should  not  be  permitted. 
All  these  structural  forms  about  us,  which 
with  scarcely  an  exception  are  ugly  and 
senseless,  I regard  as  so  many  immoral- 
ities, as  deliriums,  as  imbecilities,  which  a 
civilized  state  would  not  permit,  and  I 
say  so  in  my  book.  The  city  should  build 
the  city,  and  provide  every  denizen  with 
a fit  and  beautiful  habitation  to  work  in 
and  rest  in.” 
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“Pm  afraid,”  said  Ray,  tearing  his 
mind  from  his  book  to  put  it  on  this 
proposition,  “ that  such  an  idea  might  be 
found  rather  startling.” 

“How,  startling?  Why,  startling?” 
Hughes  demanded. 

“ I don’t  know.  Wouldn’t  it  infringe 
upon  private  rights  ? Wouldn’t  it  be  a 
little  tyrannical?” 

“What  private  rights  has  a man  in 
the  outside  of  his  house?”  Hughes  re- 
torted. “The  interior  might  be  left  to 
his  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  But  the 
outside  of  my  house  is  not  for  me!  It’s 
for  others!  The  public  sees  it  ten  times 
where  I see  it  once.  If  I make  it  brutal 
and  stupid,  I am  the  tyrant,  I am  the 
oppressor  — I,  the  individual ! Besides, 
when  the  sovereign  people  is  really  lord 
of  itself,  it  can  and  will  do  no  man 
wrong.” 

Ray  had  his  misgivings,  but  he  would 
not  urge  them,  because  it  was  a gnawing 
misery  to  think  of  anything  but  his  story, 
and  lie  let  Hughes  break  the  silence  that 
he  let  follow. 

“ And  so,”  the  old  man  said  presently, 
as  if  speaking  of  his  own  book  had  re- 
minded him  of  Ray’s,  “ you  have  written 
a novel,  young  man.  And  what  is  your 
justification  for  writing  a novel  at  a time 
like  this,  when  we  are  all  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  a social  cataclysm?” 

“Justification?”  Ray  faltered. 

“Yes.  How  does  it  justify  itself?  How 
does  it  serve  God  and  help  man?  Does 
it  dabble  with  the  passion  of  love  between 
a girl  and  boy  as  if  that  were  the  chief 
concern  of  men  and  women?  Or  does  it 
touch  some  of  the  real  concerns  of  life — 
some  of  the  problems  pressing  on  to  their 
solution,  and  needing  the  prayerful  at- 
tention of  every  human  creature?” 

“It  isn’t  merely  a love-story,”  said 
Ray,  glad  to  get  to  it,  on  any  terms, 
“though  it  is  a love-story.  But  I’ve 
ventured  to  employ  a sort  of  psycholo- 
gical motive." 

“ What  sort?” 

“ Well— hypnotism.” 

“ A mere  toy,  that  Poe  and  Hawthorne 
played  with  in  the  old  mesmerist  days, 
and  I don’t  know  how  many  others." 

“I  don't  play  with  it  as  they  did,  ex- 
actly,” said  Ray. 

“Oh,  I’ve  no  doubt  you  employ  it  to 
as  new  effect  as  the  scientifics  who  are 
playing  with  it  again.  But  how  can  you 
live  iu-Hhis  camp  of  embattled  forces, 
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where  luxury  and  misery  are  armed 
against  each  other,  and  every  lover  of 
his  kind  should  give  heart  and  brain  to 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  that  is  madden- 
ing brother  against  brother, — how  can 
you  live  on  here  and  be  content  with  the 
artistic  study  of  hysteria?” 

The  strong  words  of  the  old  man,  which 
fell  tingling  with  emotion,  had  no  mean- 
ing for  the  soul  of  youth  in  Ray;  he 
valued  them  aesthetically,  but  he  could 
not  make  personal  application  of  them. 
He  had  a kind  of  amusement  in  answer- 
ing: “Well,  I’m  not  quite  so  bad  as  you 
think,  Mr.  Hughes.  *1  wrote  my  story 
several  years  ago.  I don’t  suppose  I 
could  do  anything  of  the  kind,  now.” 

Hughes’s  mouth  seemed  stopped  for  the 
moment  by  this  excuse.  He  sat  glaring 
at  Ray’s  bright,  handsome  face  through 
his  overhanging,  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
seemed  waiting  to  gather  strength  for  an- 
other onset,  when  his  daughter  Peace 
came  silently  into  the  room  behind  Ray. 

Her  father  did  not  give  her  time  to  greet 
their  visitor.  “ Well,”  he  called  out  with 
a voice  of  stormy  pathos,  “how  did  you 
leave  that  poor  woman?” 

“She  is  dead,”  answered  the  girl. 

“Good!”  said  Hughes.  “So  far,  so 
good.  Who  is  living?” 

“There  are  several  children.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  house  are  taking  care  of  them.” 

“Of  course!  There,  young  man,”  said 
Hughes,  “ is  a psychological  problem  bet- 
ter worth  your  study  than  the  phenomena 
of  hypnotism:  the  ability  of  poverty  to 
provide  for  want  out  of  its  very  destitu- 
tion. The  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  is  wrought  here  every  day  in  the 
great  tenement-houses.  Those  who  have 
nothing  for  themselves  can  still  find 
something  for  others.  The  direst  want 
may  be  trusted  to  share  its  crust  with 
those  who  have  not  a crust;  and  still 
something  remains, as  if  Christ  had  blessed 
the  bread  and  broken  it  among  the  fam- 
ishing. Don’t  you  think  that  an  inter- 
esting and  romantic  fact,  a mystery  mer- 
iting the  attention  of  literary  art?” 

It  did  strike  Ray  as  a good  notion; 
something  might  be  done  with  it,  say  in  a 
Christmas  story,  if  you  could  get  hold  of 
a tenement-house  incident  of  that  kind, 
and  keep  it  from  becoming  allegorical  in 
the  working  out. 

This  went  through  Ray’s  mind  as  he 
stood  thinking  also  how  he  should  ask 
the  girl  for  his  manus^M  a^d  the  criti- 
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cisms  on  it  without  seeming  foolishly 
eager.  Her  father’s  formidable  interven- 
tion had  dispensed  him  from  the  usual 
greetings,  and  he  could  only  say,  “Oh! 
Miss  Hughes,  Mr.  Brandreth  told  me  I 
might  come  and  get  my  story  of  you — A 
Modem  Romeo — and  the  readers’  opin- 
ions. I — I thought  I should  like  to  look 
them  over;  and — and — ” 

“I  haven’t  had  time  to  copy  them  yet,” 
she  answered.  “Mr.  Brandreth  wished 
you  to  see  them ; but  we  keep  the  readers 
anonymous,  and  he  thought  I had  better 
show  them  to  you  all  in  my  handwrit- 
ing.” 

“I  shouldn’t  know  the  writers.  He 
said  I could  see  them  as  they  are.” 

“Well,  then,  I will  go  and  get  them  for 
you,”  she  answered.  She  left  him  a mo- 
ment,and  he  remained  with  her  father  un- 
molested. The  old  man  sat  staring  out 
on  the  avenue,  with  his  head  black  against 
its  gathering  lights. 

She  gave  him  the  packet  she  brought 
back  with  her,  and  then  she  followed  him 
out  of  the  apartment  upon  the  landing, 
after  he  had  made  his  acknowledgments 
and  adieux. 

“I  thought,”  she  said,  timidly,  “you 
would  like  to  know  that  I had  given  your 
dollar  for  these  poor  children.  Was  that 
right?” 

Ray’s  head  was  so  full  of  his  story 
that  he  answered  vaguely,  “My  dollar?” 
Then  he  remembered.  “Oh!  Oh  yes! 
It  was  right — quite  right ! I’m  glad  you 
did  it.  Miss  Hughes!  Excuse  me;  but 
would  you  mind  telling  me  whether  you 
have  happened  to  look  at  the  story  your- 
self?” 

She  hesitated,  and  then  answered : “Yes. 
I’ve  read  it.” 

“Oh,  then,”  he  bubbled  out,  knowing 
that  he  was  wrong  and  foolish,  but  help- 
less to  refrain,  “ before  I read  those  things, 
won’t  you  tell  me — I should  care  more — 
I should  like  so  much  to  know  what  you — 
I suppose  I’ve  no  right  to  ask!” 

He  tried  to  make  some  show  of  decency 
about  the  matter,  but  in  fact  he  had  the 
heart  to  ask  a dying  man  his  opinion,  in 
that  literary  passion  which  spares  nothing, 
and  is  as  protean  as  love  itself  in  its  dis- 
guises. 

“ I suppose,”  she  answered,  “ that  I had 
no  right  to  read  it;  I wasn’t  asked  to  do 
it.” 


“Oh,  yes,  you  had.  I’m  very  glad  you 
did.”  i 
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“The  opinions  about  it  were  so  differ- 
ent that  I couldn’t  help  looking  at  it,  and 
then — I kept  on,”  she  said. 

“Were  they  so  very  different?”  he  ask- 
ed, trembling  with  his  author’s  sensitive- 
ness, while  the  implication  of  praise  in 
her  confession  worked  like  a frenzied  hope 
in  his  brain.  “And  you  kept  on?  Then 
it  interested  you?” 

She  did  not  answer  his  question,  but 
said:  “None  of  them  thought  just  alike 
about  it.  But  you’ll  see  them — ” 

“No,  no!  Tell  me  what  you  thought 
of  it  yourself!  Was  there  some  part  that 
seemed  better  than  the  rest?” 

She  hesitated.  “No,  I would  rather 
not  say.  I oughtn’t  to  have  told  you  I 
had  read  it.” 

“You  didn’t  like  it!” 

“Yes;  I did  like  parts  of  it.  But  I 
mustn’t  say  any  more.” 

“But  which  parts?”  he  pleaded. 

“ Which  parts  ?” 

“You  mustn’t  ask  me.  The  readers’ 
opinions — ” 

“I  don’t  care  for  them.  I care  for 
your  opinion,”  said  Ray,  perversely. 
“What  did  you  mean  by  their  being 
all  different  ? Of  course,  I’m  absurd ! 

But  you  don’t  know  how  much  depends 
upon  this  book.  It  isn’t  that  it’s  the  only 
book  I expect  ever  to  write;  but  if  it 
should  be  rejected!  I’ve  had  to  wait  a 
long  while  already;  and  then  to  have  to 
go  peddling  it  round  among  the  other 
publishers!  Do  you  think  it’s  hopeless- 
ly bad,  or  could  I make  it  over?  What 
did  you  dislike  in  it  ? Didn’t  you  approve 
of  the  hypnotism  ? That  was  the  only 
thing  I could  think  of  to  bring  about  the 
climax.  And  did  it  seem  too  melodra- 
matic ? Romeo  and  Juliet  is  melodra- 
matic! I hope  you  won’t  think  I’m 
usually  so  nervous  about  my  work,”  he 
went  on,  wondering  that  he  should  be 
giving  himself  away  so  freely,  when  he 
was  really  so  reserved.  “ I’ve  been  a long 
time  writing  the  story;  and  I’ve  worked 
over  it  and  worked  over  it,  till  I’ve  quite 
lost  the  sense  of  it.  I don’t  believe  I can 
make  head  or  tail  of  those  opinions. 
That’s  the  reason  why  I wanted  you  to  tell 
me  what  you  thought  of  it  yourself.” 

“But  I have  no  right  to  do  that.  It 
would  be  interfering  with  other  people's 
work.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  towards  Mr. 
Brandreth ; the  readers’  suggestions  ought 
to  come  to  you  unprejudiced,”  she  pleaded. 

“ I see.  I didn’t  see  that  l>ef^re.  _ And 
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you're  quite  right,  and  I beg  your  pardon. 
Goodnight!’1 

He  put  his  manuscript  on  the  seat  in 
the  elevated  train,  and  partly  sat  upon  it, 
that  he  might  not  forget  it  when  he  left 
the  car.  But  as  he  read  the  professional 
opinions  of  it  he  wished  the  thing  could 
lose  him,  and  never  find  him  again.  No 
other  novel,  he  thought,  could  ever  have 
had  such  a variety  of  certain  faults,  to- 
gether with  the  vague  merit  which  each 
of  its  critics  seemed  to  feel  in  greater 
measure  or  less.  Their  work,  he  had  to 
own,  had  been  faithfully  done;  he  had 
not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  accusing 
them  of  a neglect  of  duty.  They  had 
each  read  his  story,  and  they  spoke  of  it 
with  intelligence  in  a way,  if  not  every 
way.  Each  condemned  it  on  a different 
ground,  but  as  it  stood  they  all  joined  in 
condemning  it;  and  they  did  not  so  much 
contradict  one  another  as  dwell  on  differ- 
ent defects,  so  that  together  they  covered 
the  whole  field  with  their  censure.  One 
of  them  reproached  it  for  its  crude  real- 
ism, and  the  sort  of  helpless  fidelity  to 
provincial  conditions  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  author’s  ignorance  of  any- 
thing different.  Another  blamed  the 
youthful  romanticism  of  its  dealings  with 
passion.  A third  pointed  out  the  gross 
improbability  of  the  plot  in  our  modern 
circumstance.  A fourth  objected  to  the 
employment  of  hypnotism  as  a clumsy 
piece  of  machinery,  and  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  public  interest  through  a pre- 
vailing fad.  A fifth  touched  upon  the 
obvious  imitation  of  Hawthorne  in  the 
psychical  analyses.  A sixth  accused  the 
author  of  having  adopted  Thackeray’s 
manner  without  Thackeray’s  material. 

Ray  resented  with  a keen  sense  of  per- 
sonal affront  these  criticisms  in  several- 
ty, but  their  combined  effect  was  utter 
humiliation,  though  they  were  less  true 
taken  together  than  they  were  separately. 
At  the  bottom  of  his  sore  and  angry 
heart  lie  could  not  deny  their  truth,  and 
yet  he  knew  that  there  was  something  in 
his  book  which  none  of  them  had  taken 
account  of,  and  that  this  was  its  life, 
which  had  come  out  of  his  own.  He 
was  aware  of  all  those  crude  and  awk- 
ward and  affected  things,  but  he  believed 
there  was  something  too  that  went  with 
them,  and  that  had  not  been  in  fiction  be- 
fore. 

It  was  this  something  which  he  hoped 
that  girljiad  felt  in  his  story;  and  which 
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he  was  trying  to  get  her  to  own  to 
him  before  he  looked  at  the  opinions. 
They  confounded  and  distracted  him  be- 
yond his  foreboding,  even,  and  it  was  an 
added  anguish  to  keep  wondering,  as  he 
did  all  night,  whether  she  had  really 
found  anything  more  in  the  novel  than 
his  critics  had.  As  he  turned  from  side 
to  side,  and  beat  his  pillow  into  this  shape 
and  that,  he  reconstructed  the  story  after 
one  critic’s  suggestion,  and  then  after 
another’s;  but  the  material  only  grew 
more  defiant  and  impossible;  if  it  could 
not  keep  the  shape  it  had,  it  would  take 
no  other.  That  was  plain  ; and  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  throw  it  away, 
and  write  something  else;  for  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Brandreth 
would  think  of  bringing  the  book  out  in 
the  teeth  of  all  these  adverse  critics.  But 
now  he  had  no  heart  to  think  of  anything 
else,  although  he  was  always  thinking  of 
something  else  while  there  was  hope  of 
getting  this  published.  His  career  as  an 
author  was  at  an  end ; he  must  look  about 
for  some  sort  of  newspaper  work;  he 
ought  to  be  very  glad  if  he  could  get 
something  to  do  as  a space  man. 

XXII. 

He  rose,  after  a late  nap  following  his 
night-long  vigils,  with  despair  in  his  soul. 
He  believed  it  was  despair,  and  so  it  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  But  when  he 
had  bathed  he  seemed  to  have  washed  a 
little  of  his  despair  away;  when  he  had 
dressed,  he  felt  hungry,  and  he  ate  his 
breakfast  with  rather  more  than  his  usual 
appetite. 

The  reaction  was  merely  physical,  and 
his  gloom  settled  round  him  again  when 
he  went  back  to  his  attic,  and  saw  his 
manuscript  and  those  deadly  opinions. 
He  had  not  the  heart  to  go  out  anywhere, 
and  lie  cowered  alone  in  his  room.  If  he 
could  only  get  the  light  of  some  other 
mind  on  the  facts  he  might  grapple  with 
them,  but  without  this  he  was  limp  and 
helpless.  Now  he  knew,  in  spite  of  all  his 
pretences  to  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  and  cautions  he  had  given  him- 
self, that  he  had  not  only  hoped,  but  had 
expected,  that  his  story  would  be  found 
good  enough  to  publish.  Yet  none  of 
these  readers,  even  those  who  found  some 
meritorious  traits  in  it,  had  apparently 
dreamed  of  recommending  it  for  pub- 
lication.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Miss 

Hughes  had  been  so  unwilling  to  tell 
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him  what  she  thought  of  it;  that  she  had 
urged  him  so  strongly  to  read  the  opin- 
ions first.  What  a fool  she  must  have 
thought  him  I 

There  was  no  one  else  he  could  appeal 
to,  unless  it  was  old  Kane.  He  did  not 
know  where  Kane  lived,  even  if  he  could 
have  gathered  the  courage  to  go  to  him 
in  his  extremity;  and  he  bet  himself  that 
Kane  would  not  repeat  his  last  Sunday’s 
visit.  The  time  for  any  reasonable  hope 
of  losing  passed,  and  then  to  his  great 
joy  he  lost.  There  came  a hesitating  step 
outside  his  door,  as  if  some  one  were  in 
doubt  where  to  knock,  and  then  a tap  at  it. 

Ray  flung  it  open,  and  at  sight  of  Kane, 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  could 
not  speak. 

“Why,  my  dear  friend !”  cried  Kane, 

4 4 what  is  the  matter?” 

Ray  kept  silent  till  he  could  say,  cold- 
ly: “Nothing.  It’s  all  over.” 

Kane  stepped  into  the  room,  and  took 
off  his  hat.  44  If  you  haven't  been  re- 
jected by  the  object  of  your  affections, 
you  have  had  the  manuscript  of  your 
novel  declined.  These  are  the  only  things 
that  really  bring  annihilation.  I think 
the  second  is  worse.  A man  is  never  so 
absolutely  and  solely  in  love  with  one 
woman  but  he  knows  some  other  who  is 
potentially  lovable;  that  is  the  wise  pro- 
vision of  Nature.  But  while  a man  has 
a manuscript  at  a publisher's,  it  is  the 
only  manuscript  in  the  world.  You  can 
readily  work  out  the  comparison.  I hope 
you  have  merely  been  disappointed  in 
love,  my  dear  boy.” 

Ray  smiled  ruefully.  44  I’m  afraid  it’s 
worse.” 

“Then  Chapley  & Co.  have  declined 
your  novel  definitively?” 

“Not  in  set  terms;  or  not  yet.  But 
their  readers  have  all  reported  against  it, 
and  I’ve  passed  the  night  in  reading  their 
opinions.  I’ve  got  them  by  heart.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  me  repeat  them?”  he  de- 
manded, with  a fierce  self-scorn. 

Kane  looked  at  him  compassionately. 

“ Heaven  forbid!  I could  repeat  them,  I 
dare  say,  as  accurately  as  you ; the  opin- 
ions of  readers  do  not  vary  much,  and  I 
have  had  many  novels  declined.” 

“Have  you?”  Ray  faltered  with  com- 
punction for  his  arrogation  of  all  such 
suffering  to  himself. 

“ Yes.  That  was  one  reason  why  I be- 
gan to  write  Hard  Sayings.  But  if  you 
will  let  nmotfer  you  another  leaf  from 
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my  experience,  I will  suggest  that  there 
are  many  chances  for  reprieve  and  even 
pardon  after  the  readers  have  condemned 
your  novel.  I once  had  a novel  accept- 
ed— the  only  novel  I ever  had  accepted — 
after  all  the  publishers’  readers  had  pro- 
nounced against  it.” 

4 ‘Had  you?”  Ray  came  tremulously 
back  at  him. 

“Yes,”  sighed  Kane.  “That  is  why 
Chapley  is  so  fond  of  me;  he  has  forgiven 
me  a deadly  injury.”  He  paused  to  let 
his  words  carry  Ray  down  again,  and 
then  he  asked,  with  a nod  toward  the  bed 
where  the  young  fellow  had  flung  his 
manuscript  and  the  readers’  opinions, 
“Might  I?” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  Ray  from  his 
depths;  and  Kane  took  up  the  opinions 
and  began  to  run  them  over. 

“Yes,  they  have  a strangely  familiar 
effect;  they  are  like  echoes  from  my  own 
past.”  He  laid  them  down  again.  “ Do 
you  think  they  are  right?” 

44  Yes.  Perfectly ! That  is—” 

44  Oh ! That  is.  There  is  hope,  I see.'’ 

“How,  hope?”  Ray  retorted.  “Does 
my  differing  with  them  make  any  differ- 
ence as  to  the  outcome?” 

“For  the  book,  no,  perhaps;  for  you, 
yes,  decidedly.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  being  stunned  and  being 
killed.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  stunned, 
but  it  is  not  for  such  a long  time  as  being 
killed.  What  is  your  story  about?” 

It  astonished  Ray  himself  to  find  how 
much  this  question  revived  his  faith  and 
courage.  His  undying  interest  in  the 
thing  by  and  for  itself,  as  indestructible 
as  a mother’s  love,  revived,  and  he  gave 
Kane  the  outline  of  his  novel.  Then  he 
filled  this  in,  and  he  did  not  stop  till  he 
had  read  some  of  the  best  passages.  He 
suddenly  tossed  the  manuscript  from  him. 
“What  a fool  I am!” 

Kane  gave  his  soft,  thick  laugh,  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  and  showing  his  small 
white  teeth,  still  beautifully  sound.  44  Oh, 
no!  Oh,  no!  I have  read  worse  things 
than  that!  I have  written  worse  than 
that.  Come,  come  ! Here  is  nothing 
to  beat  the  breast  for.  I doubt  if  Chap- 
ley's  will  take  it,  in  defiance  of  their  read- 
ers ; their  experience  with  me  has  rendered 
that  very  improbable.  But  they  are  not 
the  only  publishers  in  New  York,  or  Phil- 
adelphia even;  I’m  told  they  have  very 
eager  ones  in  Chicago.  Why  shouldn't 

the  roman  psychologique , if  that’s  the 
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next  thing  as  Mr.  Brandreth  believes,  get 
on  its  legs  at  Chicago,  and  walk  East?” 

“I  wonder,”  Ray  said,  rising  aimless- 
ly from  his  chair,  “ whether  it  would  do 
to  call  on  Mr.  Brandreth  to-day?  This 
suspense — Do  you  know  whether  he  is 
very  religious?” 

44  How  should  I know  such  a thing  of 
my  fellow-man  in  New  York?  I don’t 
know  it  even  of  myself.  At  times  I am 
very  religious,  and  at  times,  not.  But 
Mr.  Brandreth  is  rather  a formal  little 
man,  and  a business  interview  on  Sunday 
with  an  agonized  author  might  not  seem 
exactly  decorous  to  him.” 

“I  got  the  impression  he  wasn’t  very 
stiff.  But  it  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Ray,  be- 
fore Kane  had  rounded  his  neat  period. 
44  What  an  ass  I am !” 

41  We  are  all  asses,”  Kane  sighed.  44  It 
is  the  great  bond  of  human  brotherhood. 
When  did  you  get  these  verdic  v,v 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Brandreth  told  me  Miss 
Hughes  had  taken  them  home  with  her 
yesterday,  and  I couldn’t  rest  till  I had 
his  leave  to  go  and  get  them  of  her.” 

44  Exactly.  If  we  know  there  is  possi- 
ble unhappiness  in  store  for  us,  we  don’t 
wait  for  it;  we  make  haste  and  look  it 
up,  and  embrace  it.  And  how  did  my 
dear  old  friend  Hughes,  if  you  saw  him, 
impress  you  this  time?” 

44 1 saw  him,  and  I still  prefer  him  to 
his  friends,”  said  Ray. 

“Naturally.  There  are  not  many  peo- 
ple, even  in  a planet  so  overpeopled  as 
this,  who  are  the  peers  of  David  Hughes. 
He  goes  far  to  make  me  respect  my  spe- 
cies. Of  course  he  is  ridiculous.  A man 
so  hopeful  as  Hughes  is  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  human  proposition.  How 
can  there  reasonably  be  hope  in  a world 
where  poverty  and  death  are?  To  be  sure, 
Hughes  proposes  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
explain  death.  You  know  he  thinks — 
he  really  believes,  I suppose — that  if  he 
could  once  get  his  millennium  going,  and 
everybody  so  blessed  in  this  life  that  the 
absolute  knowledge  of  heavenly  condi- 
tions in  another  would  not  tempt  us  to 
suicide,  then  the  terror  and  the  mystery 
of  death  would  be  taken  away,  and  the 
race  would  be  trusted  with  its  beneficent 
meaning.  It’s  rather  a pretty  notion.” 

Ray,  with  his  narrow  experience,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  grasp  it  fully.  Now 
he  broke  out  without  the  least  relevancy 
to  it,  “I  wonder  how  it  would  do  to  re- 
model my,  story  sOrfar  as  to  transfer  the 
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scene  to  New  York?  It  might  be  more 
popular.”  The  criticism  that  one  of  those 
readers  had  made  on  the  helplessness  of 
his  fidelity  to  simple  rustic  conditions  had 
suddenly  begun  to  gall  him  afresh.  44 1 
beg  your  pardon.  I didn't  notice  what 
you  were  saying!  I can’t  get  my  mind 
off  that  miserable  thing!” 

Kane  laughed.  “Oh,  don’t  apologize. 

I know  how  it  is.  Perhaps  a change  of 
scene  would  be  good;  it’s  often  advised, 
you  know.”  He  laughed  again,  and  Ray 
with  him,  ruefully,  and  now  he  rose. 

44  Oh,  must  you  go?”  Ray  entreated. 

44  Yes.  You  are  best  alone;  when  we 
are  in  pain  we  are  alone,  anyway.  If 
misery  loves  company,  company  certain- 
ly does  not  love  misery.  I can  stand 
my  own  troubles,  but  not  other  people's. 
Good-by!  We  will  meet  again  when  you 
are  happier.” 

XXIII. 

Mr.  Brandreth  tried  hard  to  escape  from 
the  logic  of  his  readers’  opinions.  In  the 
light  of  his  friendly  optimism  they  took 
almost  a favorable  cast.  He  argued  with 
Ray  that  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
damnatory  in  those  verdicts,  that  they  all 
more  or  less  tacitly  embodied  a recom- 
mendation to  mercy.  So  far  his  personal 
kindliness  carried  him,  but  beyond  this 
point  business  put  up  her  barrier.  He 
did  not  propose  to  take  the  book  in  spite 
of  his  readers;  he  said  he  would  see;  and 
after  having  seen  for  a week  longer,  he 
returned  the  MS.  with  a letter  assuring 
Ray  of  his  regret,  and  saying  that  if  he 
could  modify  the  story  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  readers,  Chapley  & 
Co.  would  be  pleased  to  examine  it  again. 

Ray  had  really  expected  some  such  an- 
swer as  this,  though  he  hoped  against 
reason  for  something  different.  In  view 
of  it  he  had  spent  the  week  mentally  re- 
casting the  story  in  this  form  and  in  that; 
sometimes  it  yielded  to  his  efforts,  in  one 
way  or  another;  when  the  manuscript 
came  into  his  hands  again,  he  saw  that  it 
was  immutably  fixed  in  the  terms  he  had 
given  it,  and  that  it  must  remain  essen- 
tially what  it  was,  in  spite  of  any  external 
travesty. 

He  offered  Mr.  Brandreth  his  thanks 
and  excuses  for  not  trying  to  make  any 
change  in  it  until  he  had  first  offered  it 
as  it  was  to  other  publishers.  He  asked 
if  it  would  shut  him  out  of  Chapley  & 

Co.’s  grace  if  he  were  refused  elsewhere, 
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and  received  an  answer  of  the  most  flat- 
tering cordiality  to  the  effect  that  their 
desire  to  see  the  work  in  another  shape 
was  quite  unconditioned.  Mr.  Brandreth 
seemed  to  have  put  a great  deal  of  heart 
in  this  answer;  it  was  most  affectionately 
expressed;  it  closed  with  the  wish  that  he 
might  soon  see  Ray  at  his  house  again. 

Ray  could  not  have  believed,  but  for 
the  experience  which  came  to  him,  that 
there  could  be  so  many  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  publish  any  one  book  as  the 
different  publishers  now  gave  him.  For 
the  most  part  they  deprecated  the  notion 
of  even  looking  at  it.  The  book  trade  had 
never  been  so  prostrate  before;  events 
of  the  most  unexpected  nature  had  con- 
spired to  reduce  it  to  a really  desperate 
condition.  The  unsettled  state  of  Europe 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it;  the  suc- 
cession of  bad  seasons  at  the  West  af- 
fected it  most  distinctly.  The  approach 
of  a Presidential  year  was  unfavorable 
to  this  sensitive  traffic.  Above  all,  the 
suspense  created  by  the  lingering  and 
doubtful  fate  of  the  international  copy- 
right bill  was  playing  havoc  with  it;  peo- 
ple did  not  know  what  course  to  take;  it 
was  impossible  to  plan  any  kind  of  en- 
terprise, or  to  risk  any  sort  of  project. 
Men  who  had  been  quite  buoyant  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill  seemed  carried  down  to 
the  lowest  level  of  doubt  as  to  its  fate  by 
the  fact  that  Ray  had  a novel  to  offer 
them ; they  could  see  no  hope  for  Ameri- 
can fiction,  if  that  English  trash  was  des- 
tined to  flood  the  market  indefinitely. 
They  sympathized  with  him,  but  they  said 
they  were  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  that 
the  only  thing  was  to  bring  all  the  press- 
ure each  could  to  bear  upon  Congress. 
The  sum  of  their  counsel  and  condolence 
came  to  the  effect  in  Ray's  mind  that  his 
best  hope  was  to  get  A Modern  Romeo 
printed  by  Congress  as  a Public  Docu- 
ment and  franked  by  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  their  constituents.  He 
found  a melancholy  amusement  in  noting 
the  change  in  the  mood  of  those  who 
were  used  to  meet  him  cheerfully  and 
carelessly  as  the  correspondent  of  a news- 
paper, and  now  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  an  author,  and  felt  his  man- 
uscript at  their  throats.  Some  tried  to 
joke;  some  became  helplessly  serious; 
some  sought  to  temporize. 

Those  whose  circumstances  and  en- 
gagements forbade  them  even  to  look  at 
his  novel  were  the  easiest  to  bear  with. 
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They  did  not  question  the  quality  or  char- 
acter of  his  work;  they  had  no  doubt  of 
its  excellence,  and  they  had  perfect  faith 
in  its  success;  but  simply  their  hands 
were  so  full  they  could  not  touch  it.  The 
other  sort,  when  they  consented  to  exam- 
ine the  story,  kept  it  so  long  that  Ray 
could  not  help  forming  false  hopes  of  the 
outcome:  or  else  they  returned  it  with  a 
precipitation  that  mortified  his  pride,  and 
made  him  sceptical  of  their  having  look- 
ed into  it  at  all.  He  did  not  experience 
unconditional  rejection  everywhere.  In 
some  cases  the  readers  proposed  radical 
and  impossible  changes,  as  Chapley  & 
Co.’s  readers  had  done.  In  one  instance 
they  so  far  recommended  it  that  the  pub- 
lisher was  willing  to  lend  his  imprint  and 
manage  the  book  for  the  percent,  usually 
paid  to  authors,  if  Ray  would  meet  all 
the  expenses.  There  was  an  enthusiast 
who  e . vent  so  far  as  to  propose  that 
he  wou! 1 publish  it  if  Ray  would  pay 
the  cost  of  the  electrotype  plates.  He  ap- 
peared to  think  this  a handsome  offer, 
and  Ray  in  fact  found  it  so  much  better 
than  nothing  that  he  went  into  some  seri- 
ous estimates  upon  it.  He  called  in  the 
help  of  old  Kane,  who  was  an  expert  in 
the  matter  of  electrotyping,  and  was  able 
from  his  sad  experience  to  give  him  the 
exact  figures.  They  found  that  A Neir 
Romeo  would  make  some  four  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  pages,  and  that  at  the 
lowest  price  the  plates  would  cost  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars.  The  figure 
made  Ray  gasp;  the  mere  thought  of  it 
impoverished  him.  His  expenses  had  al- 
ready eaten  a hundred  dollars  into  his 
savings  beyond  the  five  dollars  a week 
he  had  from  the  Midland  Echo  for  his 
letters.  If  he  paid  out  this  sum  for  his 
plates,  l)e  should  now  have  some  ninety 
dollars  left. 

“But  then,”  said  Kane,  arching  his 
eyebrows,  44  the  trifling  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  risked  upon  so  safe  a venture 
as  A Netv  Romoo,  will  probably  result  in 
riches  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.” 

44  Yes;  or  it  may  result  in  total  loss," 
Ray  returned. 

“It  is  a risk.  But  what  was  it  you 
have  been  asking  all  these  other  people  to 
do?  One  of  them  turns  and  asks  you  to 
share  the  risk  with  him;  he  asks  you  to 
risk  less  than  half  on  a book  that  you 
have  written  yourself,  and  he  will  risk 
the  other  half.  What  just  ground  have 
you  for  refusing  his  generous  offer?” 
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44  It  isn’t  my  business  to  publish  books; 
it’s  my  business  to  write  them,”  said  Ray, 
coldly. 

44  Ah-h-h!  Very  true!  That  is  a solid 
position.  Then  all  you  have  to  do  to 
make  it  quite  impregnable  is  to  write 
such  books  that  other  men  will  be  eager 
to  take  all  the  risks  of  publishing  them. 
It  appears  that  in  the  present  case  you 
omitted  to  do  that.”  Kane  watched  Ray’s 
face  with  whimsical  enjoyment.  “I  was 
afraid  you  were  putting  your  reluctance 
upon  the  moral  ground,  and  that  you 
were  refusing  to  bet  on  your  book  because 
you  thought  it  wrong  to  bet.” 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  Ray,  dejectedly, 
“that  the  moral  question  didn’t  enter 
with  me.  If  people  thought  it  wrong  to 
make  bets  of  that  kind,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  business  would  come  to  a standstill.” 

“ ’Sh !”  said  Kane,  putting  his  finger  to 
his  lip,  and  glancing  round  with  bur- 
lesque alarm.  “This  is  open  incivism. 
It  is  accusing  the  whole  frame-work  of 
commercial  civilization.  Go  on ; it’s  de- 
lightful to  hear  you;  but  don’t  let  any 
one  overhear  you.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
Ray,  with  sullen  resentment,  “about  in- 
civism. I’m  saying  what  everybody 
knows.” 

“Ah!  But  what  everybody  knows  is 
just  what  nobody  says.  If  people  said 
what  they  knew,  society  would  tumble 
down  like  a house  of  cards.” 

Ray  was  silent,  far  withdrawn  from 
these  generalities  into  his  personal  ques- 
tion. 

Kane  asked  compassionately,  “Then 
you  think  you  can’t  venture  — risk  — 
chance  it?  Excuse  me!  I was  trying  to 
find  a euphemism  for  the  action,  but  there 
seems  none !” 

“No;  I daren’t  do  it!  The  risk  is  too 
great.” 

“ That  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  the 
book  trade  concerning  it.  Perhaps  you 
are  right.  Would  you  mind,”  asked 
Kane  with  all  his  sweet  politeness,  “let- 
ting me  take  your  manuscript  home,  and 
go  over  it  carefully?” 

“ Let  you  I”  Ray  began  in  a rapture  of 
gratitude,  but  Kane  stopped  him. 

“No,  no!  Don’t  expect  any  tiling!  Don't 
form  any  hopes.  Simply  suppose  me  to 
be  reading  it  as  a lover  of  high-class  fic- 
tion, with  no  ulterior  view  whatever.  I 
am  really  the  feeblest  of  conies,  and  I 
have  not  even  the  poor  advantage  of  hav- 
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ing  my  habitation  in  the  rocks.  Good- 
by!  Good-day!  Don’t  try  to  stop  me 
with  civilities!  Heaven  knows  how  far 
my  noble  purpose  will  hold  if  it  is  weak- 
ened by  any  manner  of  delay.” 

Ray  lived  a day  longer  in  the  flimsiest 
air-castle  that  ever  the  vagrant  winds 
blew  through.  In  the  evening  Kane  came 
back  with  his  story. 

“Well,  my  dear  young  friend,  you  have 
certainly  produced  the  despair  of  criticism 
in  this  extraordinary  fiction  of  yours.  I 
don’t  wonder  all  the  readers  have  been  of 
so  many  minds  about  it.  I only  wonder 
that  any  one  man  could  be  of  any  one 
mind  about  it  long  enough  to  get  himself 
down  on  paper.  In  some  respects  it  is 
the  very  worst  thing  I ever  saw,  and  yet — 
and  yet — it  interested  me,  it  held  me  to 
the  end.  I will  make  a confession;  I 
will  tell  you  the  truth.  I took  the  thing 
home  hoping  to  find  justification  in  it  for 
approaching  a poor  friend  of  mine  who 
is  in  the  publishing  line,  and  making  him 
believe  that  his  interest  lay  in  publishing 
it.  But  I could  not  bring  myself  to  so 
simple  an  act  of  bad  faith.  I found  I 
should  have  to  say  to  my  friend,  4 Here  is 
a novel  which  might  make  your  everlast- 
ing fortune,  but  most  of  the  chances  are 
against  it.  There  are  twenty  chances 
that  it  will  fail  to  one  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed; just  the  average  of  failure  and  suc- 
cess in  business  life.  You  had  better  take 
it.’  Of  course  he  would  not  take  it,  be- 
cause he  could  not  afford  to  add  a special 
risk  to  the  general  business  risk.  You 
see?” 

44 1 see,”  said  Ray,  but  without  the  de- 
light that  a case  so  beautifully  reasoned 
should  bring  to  the  logical  mind.  At  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  though  he  made 
such  an  outward  show  of  fairness  and 
impersonality,  he  was  simply  and  selfish- 
ly emotional  about  his  book.  He  could 
not  enter  into  the  humor  of  Kane’s  dram- 
atization of  the  case ; he  tacitly  accused 
him  of  inconsistency,  and  possibly  of 
envy  and  jealousy.  It  began  to  be  as  if 
it  were  Kane  alone  who  was  keeping  his 
book  from  its  chance  with  the  public. 
This  conception,  which  certainly  appeared 
perverse  to  Ray  at  times,  was  at  others 
entirely  in  harmony  with  one  of  several 
theories  of  the  man.  He  had  chilled  Ray 
more  than  once  by  the  cold  cynicism  of 
his  opinions  concerning  mankind  at  large ; 
and  now  Ray  asked  himself  why  Kane’s 
cynicism  should  not  characterize  his  be- 
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havior  towards  him,  too.  Such  a man 
would  find  a delight  in  studying  him  in 
his  defeat,  and  turning  his  misery  into 
phrases  and  aphorisms. 

He  was  coil  firmed  in  his  notion  of 
Kane’s  heartlessness  by  the  strange  be- 
havior of  Mr.  Brandreth,  who  sent  for 
his  manuscript  one  morning,  asking  if  he 
might  keep  it  a few  days,  and  then  re- 
turned it  the  same  day,  with  what  Ray 
thought  an  insufficient  explanation  of  the 
transaction.  He  proudly  suffered  a week 
under  its  inadequacy,  and  then  he  went 
to  Mr.  Brandreth,  and  asked  him  just 
what  the  affair  meant;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  a right  to  know. 

Mr.  Brandreth  laughed  in  rather  a 
shamefaced  way.  “I  may  as  well  make 
a clean  breast  of  it.  As  I told  you  when 
we  first  ’met,  I’ve  been  wanting  to  publish 
a novel  for  some  time,  and  although  I 
haven't  read  yours,  the  plot  attracted  me, 
and  I thought  I would  give  it  another 
chance — the  best  chance  I could.  I want- 
ed to  show  it  to  a friend  of  yours— I sup- 
pose I may  say  friend;  at  least  it  was 
somebody  that  I thought  would  be  preju- 
diced more  in  favor  of  it  than  against  it; 
and  I had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  the 
person  approved  of  it,  I would  read  it  too, 
and  if  we  agreed  about  it,  I would  get 
Mr.  Chapley  to  risk  it.  But— I found 
that  the  person  had  read  it.” 

44  And  didn’t  like  it?” 

44  I can’t  say  that,  exactly.” 

44  If  it  comes  to  that,”  said  Ray,  with 
a bitter  smile,  44  it  doesn’t  matter  about 
the  precise  terms.”  He  could  not  speak 
for  a moment;  then  he  swallowed  the 
choking  lump  in  his  throat,  and  offered 
Brandreth  his  hand.  44  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Brandreth!  I’m  sure  you're  my  friend; 
and  I sha’n’t  forget  your  kindness.” 

XXIV. 

The  disappointment  which  Ray  had  to 
suffer  would  have  been  bad  enough  sim- 
ply as  the  refusal  of  his  book;  with  the 
hope  raised  in  him  and  then  crushed  after 
the  first  great  defeat,  the  trial  was  doubly 
bitter.  It  was  a necessity  of  his  suffer- 
ing and  his  temperament  to  translate  it 
into  some  sort  of  literary  terms,  and  he 
now  beguiled  his  enforced  leisure  by  be- 
ginning several  stories  and  poems  involv- 
ing his  experience.  One  of  the  poems  he 
carried  so  far  that  he  felt  the  need  of  an- 
other eye  on  it  to  admire  it  and  confirm 
him  in  his  good  opinion  of  it;  he  pretend- 
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ed  that  he  wanted  criticism,  but  he  want- 
ed praise.  He  would  have  liked  to  sub- 
mit the  poem  to  Kane,  but  he  could  not 
do  this  now,  though  the  coldness  between 
them  was  tacit,  and  they  met  as  friends 
when  they  met.  He  had  a vulgar  mo- 
ment when  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
a fine  revenge  if  he  could  make  Kane  lis- 
ten to  that  passage  of  his  poem  which 
described  the  poet’s  betrayal  by  a false 
friend ; by  the  man  who  held  his  fate  in 
his  hand  and  coolly  turned  against  him. 
Kane  must  feel  the  sting  of  self-reproach 
from  this  through  all  the  disguises  of  time 
and  place  which  wrapped  it;  but  the  vul- 
gar moment  passed,  and  Ray  became  dis- 
gusted with  that  part  of  his  poem,  and 
cut  it  out. 

As  it  remained  then,  it  was  the  pathetic 
story  of  a poet  who  comes  up  to  some 
Oriental  court  with  his  song,  but  never 
gains  a hearing,  and  dies  neglected  and 
unknown ; he  does  not  even  achieve  fame 
after  death.  Ray  did  not  know  why  he 
chose  an  Oriental  setting  for  his  story, 
but  perhaps  it  was  because  it  removed  it 
farther  from  the  fact,  and  made  it  less  rec- 
ognizable. It  would  certainly  lend  itself 
more  easily  to  illustration  in  that  shape, 
if  he  could  get  some  magazine  to  take  it. 

When  he  decided  that  he  could  not 
show  it  to  Kane,  and  dismissed  a fleeting 
notion  of  Mr.  Brandreth  as  impossible,  he 
thought  of  Miss  Hughes.  He  had  in  fact 
thought  of  her  first  of  all,  but  he  had  to 
feign  that  he  had  not.  There  had  lin- 
gered in  his  mind  a discomfort  concern- 
ing her  which  he  would  have  removed 
much  sooner,  if  it  had  been  the  only  dis- 
comfort there;  mixed  with  his  other  trou- 
bles, his  shame  for  having  rudely  and 
even  indelicately  urged  her  to  speak  of 
his  story  when  he  saw  her  last,  did  not 
persist  separately  or  incessantly.  He  had 
imagined  scenes  in  which  he  repaired  his 
error,  but  he  had  never  really  tried  to  do 
so.  It  was  now  available  as  a pretext  for 
showing  her  his  poem  ; he  could  make  it 
lead  on  to  that;  but  he  did  not  own  any 
such  purpose  to  himself  when  he  put  the 
poem  into  his  pocket  and  went  to  make 
her  his  tardy  excuses. 

The  Hughes  family  were  still  at  table 
when  Denton  let  him  into  their  apart- 
ment, and  old  Hughes  came  himself  into 
the  front  room  where  Ray  was  provision- 
ally shown,  and  asked  him  to  join  them. 

44  My  children  thought  that  I was  want- 
ing in  the  finer  hospitalities  when  you 
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were  here  before,  and  I forced  my  supera- 
bundance of  reasons  upon  you.  I forget, 
sometimes,  that  no  man  ever  directly  per- 
suaded me,  in  my  eagerness  to  have  peo- 
ple think  as  I do.  Will  you  show  that  you 
have  forgiven  me  by  eating  salt  with  us?” 

“There  is  a little  potato  to  eat  it  on, 
Mr.  Ray,”  Mrs.  Denton  called  gayly  from 
the  dining-room,  and  as  Ray  appeared 
there,  Peace  rose  and  set  a plate  for  him 
next  the  old  man.  In  front  were  the  twins 
in  high  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  their 
father,  who  from  time  to  time  put  a knife 
or  fork,  or  cup  and  saucer,  beyond  their 
reach,  and  left  them  to  drub  the  table 
with  nothing  more  offensive  than  their 
little  soft  fists. 

There  were  not  only  potatoes,  but  some 
hot  biscuits  too,  and  there  was  tea.  Ray 
had  often  sat  down  to  no  better  meal  at 
his  father's  table,  aud  he  thought  it  good 
enough,  even  after  several  years’  sophis- 
tication in  cities. 

“ There  was  to  have  been  steak,”  Mrs. 
Denton  went  on,  with  a teasing  look  at 
^her  husband,  “but  Ansel  saw  something 
on  the  way  home  which  took  away  his 
appetite  so  completely  that  he  thought  we 
wouldn’t  want  any  steak.” 

Hughes  began  to  fill  himself  with  the 
tea  and  biscuit  and  potatoes,  and  he  asked 
vaguely,  “What  did  he  see?” 

“Oh,  merely  a family  that  had  been 
put  out  on  the  sidewalk  for  their  rent.  I 
think  that  after  this  when  Ansel  won’t 
come  home  by  the  elevated,  he  ought  to 
walk  up  on  the  west  side  so  that  he  can 
get  some  good  from  the  exercise.  He 
won't  see  families  set  out  on  the  sidewalk 
in  Fifth  Avenue.” 

Ray  laughed  with  her  at  her  joke,  and 
Peace  smiled  with  a deprecating  glance  at 
Denton.  Hughes  paid  no  heed  to  what 
they  were  saying,  and  Denton  said:  “The 
more  we  see  and  feel  the  misery  around 
us,  the  better.  If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  it, 
and  live  in  luxury  ourselves—” 

“Oh,  I don’t  call  salt  and  potatoes 
luxury  exactly,”  said  his  wife. 

Denton  remained  darkly  silent  a mo- 
ment, and  then  began  to  laugh  with  the 
helplessness  of  a melancholy  man  when 
something  breaks  through  his  sadness. 
“ I should  like  to  see  a family  set  out  on 
Fifth  Avenue  for  back  rent,”  he  said,  and 
he  laughed  on;  and  then  he  fell  sudden- 
ly silent  again. 

Ray  said,  for  whatever  relief  it  could 
give  the^situation,  that  it  was  some  corn- 
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fort  to  realize  that  the  cases  of  distress 
which  one  saw  were  not  always  genuine. 
He  told  of  a man  who  had  begged  of  him 
at  a certain  point  that  morning,  and  then 
met  him  a few  minutes  later,  and  asked 
alms  again  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
never  begged  before  in  his  life.  “I  re- 
called myself  to  him,  and  he  apologized 
handsomely,  and  gave  me  his  blessing.” 

“Did  he  look  as  if  he  had  got  rich 
begging?”  Denton  asked. 

“No;  he  looked  as  if  he  could  have  got 
a great  deal  richer  working,”  Ray  an- 
swered, neatly. 

Mrs.  Denton  laughed,  but  her  laugh 
did  not  give  him  the  pleasure  it  would 
have  done  if  Peace  had  not  remained 
looking  seriously  at  him. 

“You  think  so?”  Denton  returned. 
“How  much  should  you  say  the  average 
laboring-man  with  a family  could  save 
out  of  his  chances  of  wages?” 

Hughes  caught  at  the  word  save,  aud 
emerged  with  it  from  his  revery.  “ Fru- 
gality is  one  of  the  vices  we  must  hope  to 
abolish.  It  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
selfishness,  which  can  only  be  defended 
by  reference  to  the  state  of  Ishmaelitism 
in  which  we  live.” 

“ Oh,  but  surely,  father,”  Mrs.  Denton 
mocked,  “you  want  street  beggars  to 
save,  don’t  you,  so  they  can  have  some- 
thing to  retire  on?” 

“No;  let  them  take  their  chance  with 
the  rest,”  said  the  old  man,  with  an  im- 
perfect hold  of  her  irony. 

“There  are  so  many  of  them,”  Ray  sug- 
gested, “they  couldn’t  all  hope  to  retire 
on  a competency.  I never  go  out  with- 
out meeting  one.” 

“ I wish  there  w ere  more,”  said  Denton, 
passionately.  “ I wish  they  would  swarm 
up  from  their  cellars  and  garrets  into  all 
the  comfortable  streets  of  the  town,  till 
every  rich  man’s  door-step  had  a beggar 
on  it,  to  show  him  what  his  wealth  was 
based  on.” 

“It  wouldn’t  avail,”  Hughes  replied. 
“All  that  is  mere  sentimentality.  The 
rich  man  would  give  to  the  first  two  or 
three,  and  then  he  would  begin  to  realize 
that  if  he  gave  continually,  lie  would  beg- 
gar himself.  He  would  harden  his  heart; 
he  would  know,  as  he  does  now,  that  he 
must  not  take  the  chance  of  suffering  for 
himself  and  his  family  by  relieving  the 
suffering  of  others.  He  could  put  it  on 
the  highest  moral  ground.” 

“ In  the  Family,”  said  Peace,  speaking 
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for  the  first  time,  “there  was  no  chance 
of  suffering.” 

“ No.  But  the  community  saved  itself 
from  chance  by  shutting  out  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  was  selfish,  too.  The  Fam- 
ily must  include  the  whole  world,”  said 
her  father.  “There  is  a passage  bearing 
upon  that  point  in  what  I’ve  been  writing 
to-day.  I will  just  read  a part  of  it.” 

He  pushed  back  his  chair,  but  Peace 
said,  “I’ll  get  your  manuscript,  father,” 
and  brought  it  to  him. 

The  passage  was  a long  one,  and  Hughes 
read  it  all  with  an  author’s  unsparing  zest. 
At  that  rate  Ray  saw  no  hope  of  being 
able  to  read  his  poem,  and  he  felt  it  out 
of  taste  for  Hughes  to  take  up  the  time. 
When  he  ended  at  last  and  left  the  table, 
Peace  began  to  clear  it  away,  while  Mrs. 
Denton  sat  hearing  herself  talk  and 
laugh.  The  twins  had  fallen  asleep  in 
their  chairs,  and  she  let  their  father  carry 
them  off  and  bestow  them  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  As  he  took  them  tenderly  up 
from  their  chairs,  he  pressed  his  face  close 
upon  their  little  slumbering  faces,  and 
mumbled  their  fingers  with  his  bearded 
lips.  The  sight  of  his  affection  impressed 
Ray,  even  in  the  preoccupation  of  follow- 
ing the  movements  of  Peace,  as  she  kept 
about  her  work. 

“ Is  he  as  homesick  as  ever?”  Ray  asked 
Mrs.  Denton,  when  he  was  gone. 

“ Yes;  he’s  worse,”  she  answered  light- 
ly. “He  hasn’t  got  father’s  faith  in  the 
millennium  to  keep  him  up.  He  would 
like  to  go  back  to-morrow,  if  there  was 
anything  to  go  back  to.” 

Peace  halted  a moment  in  her  passing 
to  and  fro,  and  said,  as  if  in  deprecation 
of  any  slight  or  censure  that  her  sister’s 
words  might  seem  to  imply:  “He  sees  a 
great  many  discouraging  things.  They’re 
doing  so  much  now  by  process,  and  un- 
less an  engraver  has  a great  deal  of  tal- 
ent, and  can  do  the  best  kind  of  work, 
there's  very  little  work  for  him.  Ansel 
has  seen  so  many  of  them  lose  their  work 
by  the  new  inventions.  What  seems  so 
bad  to  him  is  that  these  processes  really 
make  better  pictures  than  the  common 
engravers  can,  and  yet  they  make  life 
worse.  He  never  did  believe  that  an  ar- 
tist ought  to  get  a living  by  his  art.” 

“Then  I don’t  see  why  he  objects  to 
the  new  processes,”  said  Ray,  with  the 
heartlessness  which  so  easily  passes  for 
wit.  Peace  looked  at  him  with  grave 
surprise. 
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Mrs.  Denton  laughed  over  the  cat  which 
had  got  up  in  her  lap.  “ That’s  what  I 
tell  him.  But  it  doesn’t  satisfy  him.” 

“You  know,”  said  the  younger  sister 
with  a reproach  in  her  tone,  which 
brought  Ray  sensibly  under  condemna- 
tion too,  “that  he  means  that  art  must  be 
free  before  it  can  be  true,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  freedom  where  there  is  the  fear 
of  want.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mrs.  Denton,  turning  her 
head  for  a new  effect  of  the  sleeping  cat, 

“ there  was  no  fear  of  want  in  the  Family; 
but  there  wasn’t  much  art,  either.” 

Ray  was  tempted  to  laugh,  but  he  want- 
ed above  all  to  read  his  poem,  and  to  lead 
up  to  it  without  delay,  and  he  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a giggle  with  Mrs. 
Denton.  “ I suppose,”  he  said,  “ the  ex- 
periment of  emancipation  is  tried  on  too 
small  a scale  in  a community.” 

“That  is  what  father  thinks,”  said 
Peace.  “ That  is  why  he  wants  the  whole 
world  to  be  free.” 

“Yes,”  said  Ray,  aware  of  a relenting 
in  her  towards  himself;  and  he  added, 
with  apparent  inconsequence:  “Perhaps 
it  would  help  forward  the  time  for  it  if 
every  artist  could  express  his  feeling 
about  it,  or  represent  it  somehow.” 

“I  don’t  see  exactly  how  they  could 
in  a picture  or  a statue,”  said  Mrs.  Den- 
ton. 

“No,”  Ray  assented  from  the  blind 
alley  where  he  had  unexpectedly  brought 
up.  He  broke  desperately  from  it,  and 
said,  more  toward  Peace  than  toward  her 
sister,  “I  have  been  trying  to  turn  my 
own  little  disappointment  into  poetry. 

You  know,”  he  added,  “ that  Chapley  & 

Co.  have  declined  my  book?” 

“Yes,”  she  admitted,  with  a kind  of 
shyness. 

“I  wonder,”  and  here  Ray  took  the 
manuscript  out  of  his  pocket,  “ whether 
you  would  let  me  read  you  some  pas- 
sages of  my  poem.” 

Mrs.  Denton  assented  eagerly,  and 
Peace  less  eagerly  but  with  an  interest 
that  was  enough  for  him.  Before  he  be- 
gan to  read,  Mrs.  Denton  said  a number 
of  things  that  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
accumulated  in  her  mind,  mostly  irrele- 
vant; she  excused  herself  for  leaving  the 
room,  and  begged  Ray  to  wait  till  she 
came  back.  Several  times  during  the  read- 
ing she  escaped  and  returned;  the  poet 
finished  in  one  of  her  absences. 

[to  b*  continued.]  Origina|from  ' 
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IN  1832  De  Tocqueville  wrote  these 
words,  which  within  a few  months 
were  signally  shown  to  be  false:  “The 
Union  is  a vast  body  which  presents  no 
definite  object  to  patriotic  feeling;1’  and 
these:  “If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union 
were  to  engage  in  a struggle  with  that  of 
the  States  at  the  present  day,  its  defeat 
may  be  confidently  predicted;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  such  a struggle  would 
be  seriously  undertaken.  As  often  as 
steady  resistance  is  offered  to  the  Federal 
government,  it  will  be  found  to  yield.” 

The  supreme  test  came  in  1861,  and 
the  Federal  government  encountered  and 
overcame  the  active  armed  hostility  of 
not  one  but  eleven  States,  and  secret, 
dangerous,  and  powerful  enmity  in  sev- 
eral more.  At  the  time  when  De  Tocque- 
ville wrote,  every  great  leader  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  had  been  born.  Within 
sixteen  years  occurred  a war  with  a for- 
eign power  for  a political  purpose  op- 
posed to  the  moral  sentiments  of  many 
of  the  people  of  twelve  of  the  then  exist- 
ing twenty -nine  States;  and  yet  no  one 
in  all  those  States  endeavored  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  foreign  enemy  of  the 
Federal  government.  It  is  true  that  the 
controlling  party  in  some  of  the  North- 
ern States  was  the  party  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  no  influential  individual 
among  the  citizens  whose  conscientious 
scruples  and  material  interests  were  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  armies  that  invaded 
Mexico  advocated  forcible  resistance  to 
the  Federal  government. 

The  truth  is  that  the  direction  in  which 
the  powers  of  government  in  the  United 
States  have  always  tended  is  opposite  to 
that  fancied  by  De  Tocqueville.  In  the 
very  year  in  which  he  wrote,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  was  threatening  seces- 
sion and  undertaking  nullification.  A 
brief  delay  in  publishing  Democracy  in 
America  would  have  demolished  the 
French  philosopher’s  chapter  on  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Federal  government  and  the 
overshadowing  power  of  the  States. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  government 
is  one  of  growing  strength  and  influence. 
The  difference  between  the  intention  of 
the  founders  of  the  system  and  of  the 
existing  fact  is  nearly  as  great  as  that 
between-sthe  opinions  of  Jefferson  and 
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moderate  Federalists.  From  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  government  to  the  pres- 
ent time  there  has  been  almost  a steady 
advance  towards  centralization.  This  ad- 
vance has  been  both  aided  and  retarded 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  but  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  and 
in  the  popular  mind  the  proportions  of 
the  Federal  government  have  constantly 
grown  larger.  It  has  not  been  the  ten- 
dency of  the  people  of  the  republic  to 
strengthen  the  local  government  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  general  government 
has  grown  at  the  cost  of  the  States,  and 
within  a very  few  months  a measure  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  barely  prevented  from  passing 
in  the  Senate  by  a compact  between  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republican  advocates  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  which  would  have 
interfered  with  the  political  rights  of  the 
towns,  and  of  the  individual. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  New  England  was 
passively  disloyal  to  the  Union.  As 
Jefferson  said,  in  a letter  to  Lafayette, 
“During  that  war  four  of  the  Eastern 
States  were  only  attached  to  the  Union 
like  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  living 
men.”  The  Union  had  not  so  impressed 
itself  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  States,  it  had  not  become  so 
much  an  essential  part  of  their  idea  of 
the  government  under  which  they  lived, 
that  it  appealed  to  their  patriotism.  At 
that  time  De  Tocqueville  might  have  been 
justified  in  making  the  assertion  that 
“the  Union  is  a vast  body  which  pre- 
sents no  definite  object  to  patriotic  feel- 
ing,” but  he  was  far  from  right  in  1832, 
as  South  Carolina  discovered. 

It  was  in  1801  that  John  Marshall  was 
made  Chief  Justice,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  announce  the  series  of  decisions 
interpretative  of  the  Constitution,  which 
enlarged  and  extended  the  Federal  juris- 
diction far  beyond  the  bounds  which  were 
fixed  by  Jefferson  and  his  party.  Mar- 
shall, more  than  any  other  public  man  of 
his  day,  declared  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Union,  but  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
astonished,  and  perhaps  disturbed,  if  at 
the  end  of  his  long  and  famous  career  he 
could  have  foreseen  all  the  results  of  his 
decisions.  No  one  question^  Marshall’s 
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decisions  at  this  late  day,  nor  his  rule  of 
interpretation  by  which  every  grant  of 
power  to  the  Federal  government  is  con- 
strued broadly.  Courts  cannot  stand  per- 
manently in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  a 
government.  They  may  retard  it  or  they 
may  assist  it,  and  Marshall  materially  as- 
sisted the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
Union  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  When  it  was  determined 
that  a United  States  certificate  must  be  on 
board  of  every  steamboat  navigating  wa- 
ters that  communicated  between  two  or 
more  States,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  was  present  with  the  citi- 
zen whenever  he  made  a journey.  When 
it  was  judicially  and  authoritatively  an- 
nounced that  a State  could  not  tax  the 
securities  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
citizen  was  defended  by  the  Federal  sov- 
ereignty against  the  tax-collector  of  his 
own  commonwealth. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  De  Tocqueville’s  error.  It  is  one 
that  should  not  have  been  made  by  any 
political  writer.  The  Federal  sovereign- 
ty was  present  everywhere— in  the  post- 
offices,  in  the  harbors,  in  the  custom- 
houses. Its  councils  became  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  country,  and  ambitious 
public  men  worked  through  service  for 
the  State  for  promotion  to  Washington. 
Moreover,  the  government  which  was  or- 
ganized as  the  common  agent  for  the  thir- 
teen States  which  created  it,  and  upon 
which  were  bestowed  certain  powers  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  the  business  be- 
tween the  States  and  with  foreign  powers, 
soon  came  to  be  a creator  of  States.  Pi- 
oneers were  pressing  into  the  vast  terri- 
tory west  of  the  fringe  of  ancient  colo- 
nies along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
they  and  their  descendants  were  to  look 
some  day  upon  the  Federal  government 
not  as  something  existing  through  con- 
cessions of  power  by  them,  but  as  the  pow- 
er which  had  clothed  them  with  State- 
hood. And  it  required  not  a great  deal 
of  wit  and  prescience  in  1832  to  realize 
that  the  day  was  coming  when  the  States 
that  derived  their  sovereignty  from  would 
greatly  overbalance  the  States  that  had 
bestowed  sovereignty  upon  the  Federal 
government.  And  when  that  day  came, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  was  assured. 

In  1832  there  were  twenty-four  States 
in  the  Union.  Vermont,  the  first  new 
State,  was  an*old  community.  Kentucky 
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was  organized  in  1792,  from  territory  ced- 
ed by  V irgin  ia.  Tennessee  was  organized 
in  1796,  from  territory  ceded  by  North 
Carolina.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
were  the  States  that  had  then  been  form- 
ed from  the  Northwest  Territory.  Maine 
was  the  offspring  of  Massachusetts.  The 
other  new  States  had  been  organized  from 
territory  acquired  by  purchase  from 
France  and  Spain.  Vermont  and  Maine 
were  in  no  wise  different  in  spirit  and  in 
habits  of  thought  from  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  State.  Notwithstanding  its 
nearness  to  New  York,  and  the  long  strug- 
gle of  that  State  for  the  Green  Mountain 
district,  Vermont  belonged,  so  far  as  its 
institutions  of  local  self-government  were 
concerned,  to  New  England.  The  town, 
and  not  the  county,  was  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  more  numerous  branch 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  settlers  of  the  other  States  were 
mainly  adventurous  or  restless  spirits,  or 
persons  who  sought  to  better  themselves 
in  new  lands,  amid  new  surroundings. 
They  carried  with  them,  of  course,  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  old  States  from  which 
they  came.  New  England  took  relative- 
ly a very  small  part  in  the  early  emigra- 
tion westward.  Most  of  the  settlers  of 
Kentucky  went  from  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee; most  of  those  who  settled  Tennes- 
see went  from  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  new  Southern  States  obtain- 
ed their  population  from  their  own  section 
of  the  country.  In  1850  Ohio  had  66,000 
New-Englanders  among  its  inhabitants, 
while  84,000  of  its  population  came  from 
New  York,  201,000  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  86,000  from  Virginia.  The  spirit  of 
absolute  local  independence  which  makes 
New  England  the  preserver  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  finest  and  most  fundamental  of 
Teutonic  institutions  was  never  the  happy 
possession  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  Territory.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  the  town  meeting  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
as  it  exists  in  New  York;  but  the  town 
meeting  which  does  not  perform  all  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  town  is  an 
emasculated  institution  often  productive 
of  more  evil  than  good.  As  I have  en- 
deavored to  show  in  a former  article,  the 
only  town  meeting  in  the  United  States 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  which 
exists  in  New  England. 

From  the  very  first  the  people  of  the 
new  Territories  and  the  new  States  lean- 
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ed  on  the  central  authority  at  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Garfield  used  to  speak  of  this 
fact  in  order  to  account  for  the  greater 
reverence  felt  for  the  Federal  power  in 
the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 
During  the  Territorial  period  the  people 
received  their  laws  from  Congress,  while 
the  administrative  and  judicial  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  President.  And 
when  they  obtained  the  right  to  make 
their  own  laws,  to  choose  their  own  exec- 
utive officers,  to  select  their  own  judges, 
to  govern  themselves,  it  was  from  the 
Federal  government  that  they  received 
these  gifts,  and  consequently  the  Federal 
government  impressed  itself  upon  their 
imaginations  very  strongly,  and  came  to 
be  regarded  both  by  Americans,  upon 
whom  it  had  conferred  the  dignity  and 
power  of  Statehood,  and  by  the  swarms  of 
foreigners  who  subsequently  made  their 
way  to  the  West  from  the  monarchies  of 
continental  Europe,  as  the  source  of  all 
power  in  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
beneficent  distributor  of  all  public  bless- 
ings. 

The  Confederacy  was  very  modest  when 
it  established  its  first  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  yet  by  that  act  it  came  directly  in 
contact  with  the  individual  citizen  in  a 
way  impossible  in  the  States,  either  for  it 
or  its  successor,  the  Union.  It  was  the 
central  authority,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
weak  Confederacy,  that  guaranteed  the 
citizen  from  molestation  on  account  of 
his  worship  or  religious  sentiments,  that 
conferred  upon  him  the  right  to  the  writ 
of  habeas  co'rpus  and  to  bail  for  all  ex- 
cept capital  offences,  and  that  defended 
him  from  cruel  or  unusual  punishments. 

There  was  an  essential  difference,  how- 
ever, between  that  early  ordinance  and 
modern  statutes  governing  Territories. 
Instead  of  bestowing  upon  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  the  power  to  enact  laws, 
it  provided  that  the  Governor  and  the 
judges,  or  a majority  of  them,  should 
“adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such 
laws  of  the  original  States,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and 
report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time, 
which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  dis- 
trict until  the  organization  of  the  General 
Assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved  by 
Congress.” 

The  report  was  made  to  Congress  in  its 
executiye^capacity,  not  as  a legislative 
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body.  When  the  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, the  ordinance  was  amended  to  conform 
with  it,  and  the  President  was  substituted 
for  Congress.  In  the  later  enabling  acts, 
Congress  provided  more  minutely  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories  which  it 
organized.  It  came  more  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  individual.  It  limited  the 
jurisdiction  of  judicial  officers,  and  made 
certain  provisions  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  the  public  lands  to  educational 
purposes.  All  this  was  in  harmony  with 
the  growing  importance  of  the  Federal 
power.  It  showed  clearly  enough  that 
the  tendency  of  government  was  in  the 
direction  of  centralization,  and  that  the 
longer  it  lived,  and  the  more  populous  the 
great  West  became,  the  less  it  would  have 
to  fear  from  the  States. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  to  impose  condi- 
tions upon  a Territory  seeking  admission 
into  the  Union.  For  very  many  years 
Congress  has  insisted,  in  admitting  a new 
State,  that  it  shall  adopt  a certain  policy, 
but  the  extent  to  which  the  right  is  now 
exercised  is  very  much  greater  than  was 
dreamed  of  by  the  Federal  legislators  of 
the  early  days  of  the  republic.  Instead 
of  the  enabling  act,  like  that  admitting 
Kentucky,  simply  consenting  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  new  State,  we  have  now  an 
elaborate  law  undertaking  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  people  over  their  Constitu- 
tion. At  first  this  preliminary  restrain- 
ing act  was  confined  to  provisions  setting 
aside  lands  and  townships  for  schools, 
universities,  and  roads,  but  recently  there 
was  passed  an  enabling  act  which  denies 
the  franchise  to  all  people  who  profess  be- 
lief in  Mormonism.  And  while  these  laws 
cannot  be  binding  upon  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  cannot  prevent  their  amend- 
ment of  their  Constitutions  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  enabling  acts,  they  indi- 
cate a state  of  popular  opinion  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  Federal  government 
to  the  States,  a general  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  the  general  government,  or  the 
nation,  has  the  right  to  insist  that  a 
Territory  seeking  Statehood  shall  possess 
certain  qualifications  and  make  certain 
pledges  before  it  can  be  permitted  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  Union.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a very  large  number  of 
people  would  consider  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  a constitutional  amendment 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  enabling 

act  as  a breach  of  faith.  Indeed,  within 
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a very  short  time  there  lias  been  a dis- 
pute as  to  whether  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi has  the  right  to  limit  the  suffrage  by 
the  imposition  of  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation. All  this  is  very  different  from 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  original 
thirteen  States,  for  in  the  day  when  they 
were  supreme  there  dwelt  hardly  a man 
within  the  borders  of  the  Union  who 
would  not  have  resented  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion that  Congress  might  impose  any 
conditions  upon  the  people's  right  to  frame 
their  own  State  Constitutions.  The  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  with  its  limited  grant 
of  powers,  alone  restrained  the  States. 

But  the  country  grew,  and  popular 
opinion  grew  with  it.  The  States  that 
owed  their  sovereignty  to  the  Federal 
government  increased  in  number  and  in- 
fluence. In  1832  the  new  States,  count- 
ing Vermont  and  Maine  as  old,  had  only 
67  Representatives  in  a House  of  240,  and 
18  of  the  48  Senators.  In  1850  the  67  had 
increased  to  103  in  a House  of  237.  In 
1860  the  new  States  had  121  members, 
and  the  old  States  122.  In  1870  the  new 
States  had  160,  and  the  old,  133.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country 
lived  in  States  that  were  created  by  the 
Federal  government.  Moreover,  these 
new  States  had  a majority  of  the  Senate 
in  1850. 

The  influence  of  these  facts  upon  the 
relative  importance  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  been  very  great.  It  cannot  be 
overestimated.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Union  the  people  of  the  frontier 
States  sought  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  manufacturers  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  government  to  the  for- 
mation of  a quasi-official  copartnership. 
Internal  improvements  were  at  once  en- 
tered upon.  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1802,  and  in  1806  Congress 
passed  a law  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  Road,  to  connect 
it  with  the  State  of  Maryland.  Jefferson 
favored  the  project,  but  he  was  jealous 
for  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  insisted 
that  the  consent  of  those  through  which 
the  road  was  to  run  should  be  obtained 
before  its  construction  was  begun. 

The  Cumberland  Road  for  many  years 
regularly  made  its  appearance  in  Con- 
gress, and  gradually  there  grew  up  an 
opposition  to  internal  improvements,  of 
which  Martin  Van  Buren  was  eventually 
the  leader.  It  is  a significant  fact  that 
hostility  to- the  expenditure  of  Federal 
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money  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  engaged 
in  the  business  of  transportation  was  not 
based  on  economic  considerations.  The 
developing  system  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  did  not  be- 
stow upon  the  United  States  the  power 
to  expend  money  for  such  works.  The 
suggestion  was  made  more  than  once 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
in  order  that  Congress  might  legally  pos- 
sess the  power  it  had  usurped.  Even 
Martin  Van  Buren,  whose  early  political 
distinction  was  won  by  his  struggles 
against  internal  works,  who  instructed 
Jackson  himself  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  modern  Democratic  doctrine,  favored 
the  adoption  of  such  a constitutional 
amendment,  and  in  1825  asked  in  the 
Senate  for  a committee  to  prepare  a draft. 
President  Monroe,  who  in  1822  vetoed  a 
bill  appropriating  money  for  toll-gates  on 
the  Cumberland  Road,  expressed  himself 
as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  construction 
of  internal  improvements  by  the  Federal 
government.  His  opposition  to  the  bill 
was  based  entirely  on  his  view  of  the 
Constitution. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  constitution- 
al objections  to  the  system,  whose  cham- 
pion presently  was  Henry  Clay,  the  Fed- 
eral government's  giants  to  roads,  canals, 
and  other  similar  projects  became  more 
numerous.  The  demand  that  the  Union 
should  “build  up  the  great  West"  was 
made  very  early  in  its  history,  and  it 
was  a demand  that  was  not  to  be  care- 
lessly ignored  by  any  statesman  whose 
ambition  was  to  shine  in  the  large  field 
of  national  politics.  Mr.  Van  Buren  voted 
for  the  toll-gate  bill  which  Monroe  ve- 
toed, and  when,  six  years  later,  he  apol- 
ogized for  this  apparent  inconsistency 
with  his  almost  constant  position  on  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements,  he  ex- 
plained that  besides  being  a new  member 
when  he  gave  the  vote,  he  was  always 
very  desirous  of  aiding  the  West.  Both 
he  and  Benton  voted  to  repair  the  Cum- 
berland Road,  apparently  forgetting  that 
if  the  road  should  not  have  been  built 
by  the  Federal  government,  it  could  not 
be  constitutionally  repaired  by  it. 

It  is  strange  that  the  increasing  inti- 
macy of  the  Federal  power  with  the  daily 
vocations  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  did 
not  impress  itself  upon  De  Tocqueville. 
While  he  was  writing  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  general  government,  that  govern- 
ment was  growing  to  be  the  dependence 
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of  the  then  new  part  of  the  country,  now 
much  the  larger  part,  for  intercommuni- 
cation. New  York  built  its  own  Erie 
Canal.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  States  be- 
gan their  independent  existence  with  a 
habit  of  mind  acquired  by  the  practice  of 
looking  after  their  own  affairs,  and  of  de- 
pending upon  their  own  resources  for 
better  means  of  intercourse,  for  education, 
or  for  whatever  was  deemed  proper  for 
the  public  to  do  for  the  individual. 
The  explorers  of  the  Western  forests,  on 
the  other  hand,  desired  to  enjoy  at  once 
the  results  which  the  old  States  had  at- 
tained through  two  centuries  of  develop- 
ment, and  there  was  no  power  that  could 
gratify  that  desire  except  the  general 
agent  of  all  the  States,  at  Washington. 
That  was  the  power  to  which  the  States 
had  ceded  the  great  Northwestern  do- 
main, and  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  That  was  the  power  which  had 
purchased  Louisiana  of  the  French  Em- 
peror and  given  to  the  country  the  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  River;  which  se- 
cured Florida  from  Spain,  and  thus  ex- 
tended the  Southern  coast  line  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Mexico.  It  was  the  power  which,  final- 
ly, had  created  the  States  in  which  dwelt 
the  people  out  of  whose  necessities  grew 
the  demand  for  internal  improvements. 

The  Federal  government  continued  to 
build  roads,  to  improve  rivers,  to  make 
canals,  notwithstanding  the  constitution- 
al objections.  There  were  propositions 
advanced  in  Congress  to  loan  the  public 
funds  to  private  corporations;  there  were 
investments  made  in  the  stock  of  canal 
companies.  The  public  lands  tempted 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  almoner, 
and  a long  struggle  arose  over  bills  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  of  tfhe  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  those  lands.  Some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  favored  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  and  of  all  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  United  States  among  all  the 
States,  while  there  were  some  who  urged 
that  the  money  be  bestowed  upon  the  new 
and  needy  States  of  the  West.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Shepard,  in  his  life  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  speaking  of  the  vote,  in  1828, 
of  public  land  for  the  benefit  of  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  says,  “there  was  plainly 
intended  to  be  no  limit  to  Federal  benefi- 
cence.” 

In  1817,  Calhoun,  assisted  by  Clay,  se- 
cured the  passage  through  both  Houses 
of  Congress  of  a bill  providing  for  the 
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creation  of  a permanent  fund,  which 
should  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  “roads  and  canals,”  and  for  “im- 
proving the  navigation  of  watercourses.” 
Jackson  had  on  several  occasions  shown 
favor  to  the  popular  system,  but  in  1830, 
Congress  having  appropriated  money  for 
the  Maysville  Road,  which  was  entirely 
within  the  State  of  Ohio,  he  vetoed  the 
bill. 

Thenceforth  opposition  to  internal  im- 
provements became  a Democratic  shibbo- 
leth. But  party  lines  have  never  been 
strictly  drawn.  The  work  went  steadily 
on.  The  beneficences  demanded  of  and 
granted  by  the  Federal  government  be- 
came both  more  numerous  and  more  ex- 
travagant. The  war  interrupted  the  con- 
struction of  United  States  works  within 
the  States.  But  the  steady  growth  of  the 
principle  that  the  Federal  government 
has  a supervision  over  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  was  not  checked  for 
a moment.  The  Pacific  railroads  were 
built.  The  public  lands  were  given  away 
to  private  corporations,  and  in  aid  of  edu- 
cational institutions  within  the  States. 

The  war  ended,  and  with  the  return  of 
the  rebellious  States  to  their  allegiance  to 
their  Union,  and  to  their  share  in  its 
power,  the  movement  for  Federal  inter- 
ference became  stronger,  and  the  cry  for 
largess  louder.  The  rivers  and  harbors 
of  the  South  were  to  be  cleaned  for  inter- 
state navigation,  and  when  the  reign  of 
the  “ carpet- baggers  ” was  over,  and  the 
old-fashioned  Southern  Democrats  re- 
turned to  Congress — those  old-fashioned 
Southern  Democrats  whose  State  prideand 
State  loyalty  had  compelled  them  to  go 
into  the  war  which  demonstrated  the  phys- 
ical supremacy  of  the  Federal  power — it 
was  soon  discovered  that  their  ante  bellum 
hostility  to  “ internal  improvements”  had 
been  lost  in  the  conflict.  There  was  hard- 
ly a stream  in  the  Southern  States  for 
which  an  appropriation  was  not  asked 
and  obtained.  So  often  and  scandalous 
were  many  of  the  items  of  the  annual 
river  and  harbor  bill,  and  so  earnest  and 
intense  were  the  Democratic  Senators  from 
the  South  in  the  pursuit  of  Federal  money 
to  be  expended  within  the  war-impover- 
ished States,  that  Mr.  Thurman,  in  1881, 
being  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate,  addressed  to  his  Southern  col- 
leagues a warning  against  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  principles  against  that  de- 
pendence upon  the  Federal  treasury  which 
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involved  a surrender  to  the  Federal  power. 
But  the  country  knows  that  Mr.  Thur- 
man's warning,  and  the  angry  protests  of 
Eastern  newspapers,  availed  absolutely 
nothing.  The  expenditures  for  4 4 internal 
improvements  ” not  only  went  on,  but  in- 
creased enormously.  The  pretence  that 
the  money  was  appropriated  for  works  of 
national  importance  was  abandoned.  The 
constitutional  argument  in  opposition  was 
less  frequently  heard,  and  the  members 
of  Congress  who  occasionally  uttered 
them  were  regarded  as  old-fashioned  ob- 
jects of  contempt. 

“Internal  improvements”  furnished 
the  highway  along  which  the  Federal 
power  advanced.  The  States  were  natu- 
rally more  willing  to  surrender  a jurisdic- 
tion the  exercise  of  which  entailed  enor- 
mous expenditures,  because  the  surrender 
not  only  relieved  them  of  expense,  spread- 
ing the  cost  of  public  works  within  their 
borders  over  the  whole  country,  but  be- 
cause by  it  expenditures  at  the  place 
where  the  work  was  in  progress  were  ac- 
tually increased  beyond  the  amounts  that 
the  localities  could  afford.  The  Federal 
government  was  lavish  in  its  expenditures. 

With  the  spread  of  Federal  benefi- 
cence came  naturally  and  inevitably  the 
strengthening  of  the  Federal  power  and 
the  Federal  influence.  Against  this  ad- 
vancing power  has  stood  one  branch  of 
the  government.  The  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  has  done  its  utmost  to  keep 
the  central  authority  within  the  bounds 
set  by  the  Constitution.  Its  greatest  re- 
cent service  to  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government  was  its  resistance  to  the 
theory  that  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
amendments  gave  to  the  United  States 
immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  citizen  in 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  But  even 
the  courts  have  yielded  to  popular  opin- 
ion, and,  as  in  the  legal  tender  cases,  have 
assented  to  the  doctrine  that  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  issue  unlimited 
amounts  of  paper  money  either  in  time  of 
war  or  peace;  while,  as  in  the  Iowa  liquor 
case,  they  have  invaded  the  police  powers 
of  the  State. 

There  is  no  government  in  the  civilized 
world,  except  possibly  Russia,  which  is 
not  to  some  extent  under  the  domination 
of  popular  opinion.  The  present  Emper- 
or of  Germany  is  the  most  virile  monarch 
in  Europe,  but  he  dare  not  oppose  too 
grievously  the  will  of  his  subjects.  If 
there  is  any  written  instrument  of  govern- 
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ment  powerful  beyond  all  other  laws,  it 
is  our  own  Constitution,  for  it  is  the  rule 
of  action  prescribed  by  the  people  for  the 
guidance  and  control  of  their  agents. 
But  the  history  of  the  Federal  power 
shows  that  there  is  a power  above  the 
Constitution,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
popular  opinion.  There  have  often  been 
times  when  the  Constitution  has  not  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  people’s  will.  Even 
the  Supreme  Court  will  change  its  mind 
if  the  people  are  persistent.  It  has  not 
been  always  necessary  for  popular  opin- 
ion to  demand  the  breaking  or  flexion  of 
the  Constitution ; it  is  only  necessary  that 
it  should  approve  what  has  been  done.  The 
purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Alaska,  and 
the  many  instances  of  executive  and  legis- 
lative acts  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
that  were  clearly  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional grants  of  power,  are  cases  in  point 
which  will  occur  to  any  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  our  constitutional  history. 

It  is  not  in  the  books  of  decisions  nor 
in  the  letter  of  the  law  that  the  real  ex- 
tent of  the  Federal  power  will  be  found. 

The  statutes  and  the  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  more  accurately  reflect  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  the  Federal  power,  of 
the  duties  which  it  owes  to  the  States,  of 
the  jurisdiction  which  it  possesses  over 
them  and  their  citizens.  The  courts  and 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  will  restrain 
and  guide  up  to  a certain  point,  but  the 
Federal  government  is,  in  the  first  place, 
essentially  powerful  by  reason  of  its  now 
well-established  implied  powers,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
bend  the  letter  when  the  pressure  from 
without  is  strong  enough,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly did  when  it  sustained  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts.  From  very  early  days  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  American  statesmen  to 
rebel  against  the  restraints  of  the  Consti- 
tution if  the  fundamental  law  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  what  they  conceived 
to  be  the  general  welfare. 

In  1816,  Henry  Clay,  in  explaining  his 
change  of  position  from  opposition  to 
support  of  a United  States  Bank,  stated 
this  truth  concerning  constitutional  in- 
terpretation in  the  United  States: 

“The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  never  changes; 
it  is  always  the  same;  hut  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  lights  of  experience  may 
evolve,  to  the  fallible  persons  charged  with  its 
administration,  the  fitness  and  necessity  of  a 
particular  exercise  of  constructive  power  to- 
day which  they  did  not  see  at  a former  period.” 
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This  doctrine  renders  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  government  to  do  anything  that 
can  possibly  be  brought  within  the  wide 
range  of  the  implied  powers,  and  especial- 
ly within  that  ancient  plea  of  “general 
welfare  ” which  sustained  the  conscience 
of  Henry  VIII.  in  extorting  benevolences 
from  his  subjects. 

This  growth  of  the  Federal  power  may 
or  may  not  have  been  in  opposition  to 
the  Constitution.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
is  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  questions  in- 
volving the  meaning  of  that  instrument, 
its  decision  alone  can  determine  whether 
any  particular  statute  or  executive  act  is 
within  the  intention  of  the  fundamental 
law.  It  has  sometimes  determined  against 
what  seemed  to  be  popular  opinion,  but 
no  one  familiar  with  its  history  can  be- 
lieve that  it  will  stand  against  such  a 
pressure  of  popular  opinion  as  that  which 
sustained  Jefferson’s  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, or  condemned  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion acts.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
apparent  that  most  measures  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  will  never  be  presented 
for  adjudication.  Certainly  no  one  in 
Wisconsin  would  raise  the  issue  as  to  a 
canal  maintained  by  general  taxation, 
while  the  safety  of  many  exertions  of 
questionable  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  truth 
of  the  broad  principle  that  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business. 

The  fact  that  is  interesting  and  impor- 
tant is  that  since  the  central  agent  of  the 
States  began  the  erection  of  new  States 
the  Federal  power  has  marvellously  de- 
veloped. This  result  was  inevitable. 
From  the  beginning  until  to-day  the  ad- 
vance has  not  only  been  unchecked,  but 
it  has  been  stimulated  by  a great  war,  in 
which  the  Federal  power  demonstrated 
its  physical  supremacy,  and  by  every 
sectional  controversy  in  which  the  new 
States  have  overcome  the  old.  And  the 
fact  that  this  advance  has  gone  on  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  strict  con- 
structionists contains  an  eminently  prac- 
tical lesson  for  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  tasks  of  government.  It  does 
not  show  by  any  means  that  the  stricl 
constructionists  have  been  wrong.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  the  results  of  this 
development  of  power  indicate  that  they 
were  wise.  But  whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong  is  a controversial  question 
which  does  not  properly  come  within  the 
contemplation  of  this  article. 

In  the  first  place  it  shows  that,  as  a 
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rule,  the  discussion  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  should  be  on  its  merits, 
and  that  unless  a measure  is  flagrantly 
unconstitutional,  the  legal  subject  may  be 
better  avoided.  Mr.  James  Bryce,  in  the 
American  Commonwealth , says  that  one 
consequence  of  the  habit  of  American  le- 
gislators to  confine  discussion  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  measures  under  consid- 
eration is  that  “legal  issues  are  apt  to 
dwarf  and  obscure  the  more  substantially 
important  issues  of  principles  and  policy, 
distracting  from  these  latter  the  attention 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  skill  of  Con- 
gressional debates.”  Judge  Hare,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law , enlar- 
ging on  the  same  point,  says  that  in  this 
country  “the  question  primarily  is  one 
of  right,  and  in  the  refined  and  subtle 
discussion  which  ensues  right  is  too  often 
lost  sight  of,  or  treated  as  if  it  were  sy- 
nonymous with  might.  It  is  takeu  for 
granted  that  what  the  Constitution  per- 
mits it  also  approves,  and  that  measures 
which  are  legal  cannot  be  contrary  to 
morals.” 

This  is  the  most  important  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  a recognition  of  the 
irresistible  power  of  popular  opinion,  and 
even  of  popular  assent,  when  the  Consti- 
tution seems  to  stand  in  the  way. 

If  the  large  mass  of  laws  by  which 
the  United  States  have  assumed  juris- 
diction over  what  were  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  local  concerns  had  been  thor- 
oughly debated  on  their  merits,  many  of 
them  could  never  have  been  enacted.  By 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  power  there 
has  followed  a loss  of  local  responsibility, 
and  consequently  of  local  political  activ- 
ity and  skill,  similar  to  that  which  differ- 
entiates the  small  municipalities  existing 
under  the  county  system  of  the  rest  of  the 
Union  from  the  communities  possessing 
the  town-meeting  system  of  New  Eng- 
land. Congress  has  overshadowed  the 
State  Legislatures  to  that  extent  that  they 
have  become  inapt  in  dealing  with  those 
intimate  and  scientific  subjects  of  social 
and  domestic  concern  the  possession  of 
jurisdiction  over  which  ought  to  make 
the  State  Legislatures  bodies  of  the  first 
importance. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  has  assumed 
many  powers  that  were  not  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  founders  of  the  govern- 
ment. and  has  undertaken  tasks  which 
have  enormously  increased  its  labors,  in 
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population.  These  tasks  are  of  local  and 
sectional  rather  than  of  general  impor- 
tance, and  it  is  to  their  assumption  more 
than  to  any  other  cause  that  the  existing 
Congressional  paralysis  may  be  attributed. 
Congress  cannot  attend  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, because  custom  has  made  the  gen- 
eral welfare  consist  of  an  accumulation  of 
special  and  local  interests.  Private  claims, 
public  buildings,  internal  improvements, 
land  grants,  subsidies — all  these  and  more 
interfere  with  and  prevent  the  transaction 
of  business  in  which  the  whole  country 
is  interested. 

In  this  way  not  only  are  the  general 
interests  neglected,  but  sectionalism  is  en- 
couraged. The  newer  part  of  the  country 
has  been  always  demanding  aid,  and  the 
older  States  as  often  resisting,  until  the 
debates  in  Congress  are  filled  with  that 
spirit  of  jealousy  which  must  animate 
rival  claimants  on  the  Treasury  surplus. 
The  public  works  carried  on  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  are  marked  by  wasteful 
extravagance,  and  often  by  corruption. 
This  also  is  inevitable,  because  the  work  is 
always  carried  on  by  a government  repre- 
senting millions  of  people  for  the  benefit 
of  a community  consisting  of  comparative- 
ly few.  The  cost  is  borne  by  so  many 
that  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  people  whose 
city  is  adorned  by  a public  building,  or 
whose  shallow  stream  is  deepened. 

The  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
power  on  the  character  of  Federal  legis- 
lation is  one  of  the  most  patent  evils  at- 
tending the  departure  from  the  standard 
of  the  founders.  It  is  an  evil  with 
which  newspaper  readers  are  kept  con- 
stantly familiar,  for  now,  as  always,  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  government 
are  of  wider  and  more  general  interest 
than  those  of  States  and  municipalities. 
When  the  Federal  government  was  first 
organized,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, most  of  its  laws  were  general,  and 
the  sessions  of  Congress  were  compara- 
tively fruitless,  if  we  are  to  measure  the 
results  of  legislative  activity  by  mere 
bulk.  But  the  times  have  changed,  and 
the  contents  of  the  statute-book  have 
changed  with  them. 

The  present  view  of  public  men  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  Federal  power 
may  best  be  illustrated  by  a reference  to 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress.  Among 
them  are  bills  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of^a  national  university  ; for 
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the  establishment  and*  temporary  support 
of  common  schools;  for  the  prevention 
of  the  adulteration  of  food.  There  are 
bills  providing  for  the  construction  of 
macadam  roads,  which  will  necessarily 
be  under  the  supervision  of  local  au- 
thorities; for  the  boring  of  artesian  wells 
in  the  State  of  Montana;  for  prevent- 
ing aliens  from  engaging  “in  certain 
business”  within  the  State.  There  is  a 
bill  defining  lard;  also  imposing  a tax 
upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture, 
sale,  importation,  and  exportation  of  com- 
pound lard.  There  are  bills  against  trusts ; 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases; bills  providing  for  Federal  super- 
vision of  the  health  of  men  and  cattle; 
for  the  suppression  of  vice;  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  traffic.  These  bills  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  measures  introduced  and 
passed  for  the  encouragement  of  ship- 
building and  railroad  construction,  and 
for  the  protection  of  other  industries  by 
taxation.  People  who  desire  to  build  a 
canal  which  is  to  lie  entirely  within  a 
State  are  not  deterred  by  constitutional 
considerations  from  asking  the  aid  of  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  power  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  farmers,  especially  those 
of  that  part  of  the  country  which  has  de- 
rived its  right  of  self-government  from 
the  United  States,  should  form  a scheme 
for  turning  the  Treasury  into  a loan  of- 
fice where  they  may  borrow  money  on 
their  crops. 

During  the  Fifty-first  Congress  2106 
private  bills  and  1874  general  bills  were 
passed,  and  many  of  the  former  resulted 
from  the  Federal  government’s  departure 
from  its  origi  nal  purpose.  The  final  adop- 
tion, for  example,  of  the  policy  of  making 
internal  improvements  has  not  only  add- 
ed enormously  to  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  employment  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  involved  the  expenditure 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  has  led 
^to  the  abandonment  of  the  controlling 
principle  in  pursuance  of  which  these 
works  were  first  undertaken.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  now,  and  for  a long 
time  has  been,  engaged  in  improving 
streams  and  performing  other  tasks  that 
would  not  possibly  have  come  within  the 
contemplation  of  those  who  first  insisted 
on  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
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subjects  coming  ostensibly  within  Feder- 
al jurisdiction  that,  are  nevertheless  ex- 
aggerations of  the  admitted  power  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  are  clearly  evasive  extensions 
of  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  highways  to  na- 
tional cemeteries,  for  example,  is  an  in- 
vasion not  so  much  of  the  powers  as 
of  the  essential  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  several  localities  where  they  are  situ- 
ated. 

The  absorption  of  duties  by  the  United 
States  has  burdened  the  country  with  the 
army  of  office-holders  that  still  gives  an 
undue  influence  to  the  party  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  that  compelled  the  adoption 
of  the  reformed  civil  service  as  a measure 
defensive  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  own  legislative  and  execu- 
tive officers,  uninfluenced  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  Washington’s  time  the  office- 
holders of  the  Federal  government  num- 
bered 6000,  while  now  the  government 
employs  an  army  of  more  than  100,000. 
This  enormous  force  of  office-holders  in- 
cludes constitutional  and  statutory  offi- 
cers ; engineers ; lawyers ; physicians ; 
statisticians;  geologists;  meteorologists; 
hydrographers ; metallurgists ; astrono- 
mers ; makers  of  charts  and  maps ; school- 
teachers; railroad  experts;  skilled  detec- 
tives; agriculturists;  entomologists;  bota- 
nists; chemists;  microscopists;  gardeners; 
tradesmen ; merchants ; experts  in  tex- 
tiles, china,  glass,  and  the  thousand  arti- 
cles imported  from  foreign  countries  and 
subject  to  a tariff  tax;  clerks  of  various 
grades  and  degrees  of  skill,  from  account- 
ants to  copyists;  expert  machinists  and 
mechanics;  messengers;  and  a host  of  la- 
borers. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  employment 
of  all  of  these  persons,  adepts  or  other- 
wise, is  necessarily  incongruous.  There 
are  functions  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  government  that 
demand  the  labors  of  men  of  science,  and 
men  who  are  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  But  if  the 
government  had  been  confined  to  its 
original  purpose,  if  it  had  not  gone  afield 
in  strange  pursuits,  seeking  vainly  after 
what  can  be  best  attained  through  the  in- 
telligent efforts  of  colleges,  universities, 
and  scientific  associations,  the  corps  of 
learned,  artistic,  and  mechanical  public 


The  public  expenditures  in  the  first 
years  of  the  government’s  existence 
were  for  the  foreign  service,  the  army 
and  navy,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government.  These  de- 
partments of  the  government  were  to 
be  provided  for  in  the  most  frugal  and 
careful  manner.  In  Jefferson’s  first 
term  Gallatin  proposed  to  maintain  the 
army  and  navy  on  a little  more  than 
a million  dollars.  An  unexpected  war 
made  this  plan  futile,  but  the  prevailing 
notion  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  demands  which  it 
might  justly  make  on  the  resources  of  the 
people,  was  not  changed.  The  sum  of 
money  expended  for  the  foreign  service 
was  for  the  meagre  salaries  of  those  who 
represented  the  country  abroad,  and  for 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  legation 
offices.  The  expenditures  for  the  judicial 
department  were  for  the  administration 
of  justice  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
what  was  first  held  to  be  the  Federal  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  government 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Washington  were  #66,448,721 ; under  Jef- 
ferson, #108,238,978.  The  population  of 
the  country  had  increased  36  per  cent., 
and  the  receipts  92  per  cent.,  while  ex- 
penditures had  advanced  about  94  per 
cent.  From  the  end  of  Jefferson’s  last 
administration  to  the  beginning  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s  term  of  office  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  increased  from 
7,000,000  to  31,000,000,  while  receipts  and 
expenditures  grew  fivefold  greater  than 
they  were  when  Gallatin  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  Buchanan’s  time  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  amounted  to 
about  #82,000.000  a year.  In  1890,  the 
population  and  valuations  in  the  mean 
time  having  about  doubled,  the  expendi- 
tures were  #359,000,000,  an  increase  of 
340  per  cent. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  apparent 
expenditures.  There  are  exceptional  out- 
lays which  ought  not  to  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  cost  of  maintaining 
the  government.  To  be  fair  and  accu- 
rate, these  extraordinary  sums  may  be  de- 
ducted and  the  results  tabulated.  We 
will  thus  compare  the  fiscal  years  1860 
and  1890.  We  will  deduct  the  payments 
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Total  expenditures  for  1860 $77,462,108 

Paid  for  pensions $1,002,727 

Interest  and  principal 
of  public  debt 17,618,628  18,706,856 

Ordinary  expendltnres  for  3860.  $58,755,748 

Total  expenditures  for  1890 $858,618,585 

Pensions $106,936,855 

Interest  on  public  debt.  36,009,284  143.036,189 

Ordinary  expenditures  for  1890.  $215,582,446 

The  increase  was  $156,826,698,  or  267 
per  cent.  In  1880  these  ordinary  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $115,108,209,  so  that 
in  the  decade  ending  with  1890  the  in- 
crease in  the  government’s  expenditures 
was  nearly  90  per  cent.,  while  the  increase 
of  population  was  about  25  per  cent.,  and 
of  valuations  43  per  cent. 

It  is  not  proper,  of  course,  to  assume 
that  a mere  increase  of  annual  expendi- 
ture is  necessarily  extravagant;  but  we 
are  at  least  put  upon  our  inquiry  when 
the  rate  of  increase  is  nearly  300  per  cent. , 
while  population  and  wealth  lag  far  be- 
hind. As  civilization  advances,  govern- 
ment is  naturally  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive, until  the  millennial  point  shall  be 
reached,  when  the  individual  may  be  en- 
tirely trusted  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
of  his  neighbor  as  himself.  That  point  has 
not  yet  been  reached  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  elsewhere  ; but  in  this  republic, 
whether  the  Constitution  binds  and  limits 
us  or  not,  the  intention  was  to  leave  the 
necessary  tasks  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
local  government,  confining  the  Federal 
government  to  the  care  of  the  joint  inter- 
ests of  its  members.  If  that  function  had 
been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment could  not  have  increased,  as  it 
lias,  so  much  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion or  wealth. 

The  evident  present  annual  expenses  of 
the  government  that  are  not  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  Constitution  amount 
to  nearly  $20,000,000.  This  sum  can  be 
counted  in  simply  examining  the  superfi- 
cial accounts  of  the  Register  of  the  Trea- 
sury. But  it  does  not  begin  to  represent 
the  actual  money  cost  of  the  government’s 
excursions  beyond  the  limits  once  defined 
for  it.  As  has  been  already  shown,  the 
population  and  property  valuation  of  the 
country  about  doubled  in  the  thirty 
years  between  1860  and  1890.  During 
that  generation  a great  war  was  con- 
ducted to  a successful  end,  and  a large 
part  of  the  debt  created  for  the  patriotic 
purpose  has-been  paid.  In  1890  alone 
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this  debt  was  reduced  by  more  than 
$48,000,000,  which  was  paid  out  of  the 
ample  surplus  of  $105,000,000  that  then 
existed  in  the  Treasury.  But  now,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  twenty-five  years 
after  the  close  of  the  conflict,  in  the  year 
1890,  the  actual  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  government,  deduct- 
ing pensions  and  interest  charges  — the 
legacies  of  the  war — have  grown  267  per 
cent.  If  they  had  but  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  they  would  have 
been  nearly  $100,000,000  less  than  they 
were.  If  only  125  per  cent,  had  been 
added  to  them,  there  would  have  been 
saved  more  than  $80,000,000. 

The  mere  money  cost  of  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  power  has  been  enormous ; 
and  it  means  not  only  that  money  is 
thrown  away  on  objects  not  originally 
supposed  to  be  within  the  Federal  juris- 
diction, but  that  looseness  of  construction 
has  led  to  looseness  of  expenditure,  and 
that  a national  legislature  that  devotes 
its  attention  to  a myriad  of  local  matters 
does  so  at  a great  expense  to  the  general 
public. 

The  remedy  for  extravagance,  of  course, 
is  prudence.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  old  ideas  of  constitutional 
limitations  will  ever  entirely  prevail. 
Whether  the  departure  was  right  or 
wrong,  the  first  step  was  taken  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  government,  and 
Jefferson  himself  was  not  wholly  irre- 
sponsible for  it.  He  advocated  an  ex- 
tension of  Federal  jurisdiction  through 
constitutional  amendments  that  has  since 
been  attained  without  changing  the  fun- 
damental law.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  that  make  demands  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  expansion  of  the  powers  of 
the  United  States.  Here  as  elsewhere  is 
illustrated  the  fact,  now  borne  in  upon 
the  consciousness  of  all  students  of  our 
Constitution  and  system  of  government, 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  always 
stand  in  the  way  of  popular  desires,  but 
that  it  often  surrenders  before  a well-de- 
fined and  long-persisted-in  line  of  policy. 

Little  that  is  permanent  can  be  accom- 
plished by  contending  against  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a proposed  expenditure  that 
is  in  the  line  of  a popular  policy.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  fate  which  has  befallen 
those  who  have  struggled  on  constitution- 
al grounds  against  appropriations  for 
streams  that  are  in  no  sense p^jtjpr^al,  In 
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spite  of  their  efforts,  the  river  and  harbor 
bill  which  appropriated  $5,600,000  in  1873, 
$6,650,000  in  1876,  $9,575,000  in  1880,  $19,- 
000,000  in  1883,  has  grown  to  $25,000,000 
in  1891. 

The  function  of  the  constitutional  law- 
yer has  departed,  so  far  as  the  application 
of  our  written  instrument  to  economic 
measures  is  concerned.  The  practical 
statesmanship  of  the  future  must  concern 
itself  not  with  the  legality,  but  with  the 
advisability  of  measures.  Congress  must 


learn  not  to  authorize  every  expenditure 
that  it  deems  to  be  constitutional.  The 
question  whether  the  State  or  the  general 
government  shall  undertake  a particular 
public  work  will  cease  to  be  one  of  rela- 
tive power  and  become  entirely  economic, 
and  the  fewer  the  functions  exercised  by 
the  general  government,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
local  and  State  governments,  the  better 
for  the  cause  of  good  government — the 
better  morally  as  well  as  financially. 


THE  SOUL  OF  ROSE  DfiDfi. 

BY  M.  B.  M.  DAVIS. 


THE  child  pushed  his  way  through  the 
tall  weeds,  which  were  dripping  with 
the  midsummer-eve  midnight  dew-melt. 
He  was  so  little  that  the  rough  leaves 
met  above  his  head.  He  wore  a trailing 
white  gown  whose  loose  folds  tripped 
him,  so  that  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  a 
sunken  mound.  But  he  laughed  as  he 
scrambled  to  his  feet — a cooing  baby 
laugh,  taken  up  by  the  in  ward -bio  wing 
Gulf  wind,  and  carried  away  to  the  sough- 
ing pines  that  made  a black  line  against 
the  dim  sky. 

His  progress  was  slow,  for  he  stopped 
—his  forehead  gravely  puckered,  his  fin- 
ger in  his  mouth — to  listen  to  the  clear 
whistle  of  a mocking-bird  in  the  live-oak 
above  his  head;  he  watched  the  heavy 
flight  of  a white  night-moth  from  one 
jimsonweed  trumpet  to  another;  he 
strayed  aside  to  pick  a bit  of  shining 
punk  from  the  sloughing  bark  of  a rotten 
log;  he  held  this  in  his  closed  palm  as  he 
came  at  last  into  the  open  space  where 
the  others  were. 

“ Hoi i,  ’Tit-Pierre!”  said  Andre,  who 
was  half  reclining  on  a mildewed  marble 
slab,  with  his  long  black  cloak  floating 
loosely  from  his  shoulders,  and  his  hands 
clasped  about  his  knees.  “Hol&!  Must 
thou  needs  be  ever  a-searching  ? Have  I 
not  told  thee,  little  Hard-Head,  that  she 
hath  long  forgotten  thee  ?” 

His  voice  was  mocking,  but  his  dark 
eyes  were  quizzically  kind. 

The  child’s  under  lip  quivered,  and  he 
turned  slowly  about.  But  P&re  Lebas, 
sitting  just  across  the  narrow  footway, 
laid  a caressing  hand  on  his  curly  head. 
“Nay,  go  thy  way,  ’Tit  Pierre,”  he  said, 
gently;  “Andre  does  but'tease.  A mo- 
ther hath  never  yell  forgot  her  child.” 
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“Do  you  indeed  think  he  will  find 
her?”  asked  Andr6,  arching  his  black 
brows  incredulously. 

“He  will  not  find  her,”  returned  the 
priest.  “Margot  Caillion  was  in  a far 
country  when  I saw  her  last,  and  even 
then  her  grandchildren  were  playing 
about  her  knees.  But  it  harms  not  the 
child  to  seek  her.” 

They  spoke  a soft  provincial  French, 
and  the  familiar  thou  betokened  an  un- 
wonted intimacy  between  the  hollow- 
cheeked old  priest  and  his  companion, 
whose  forehead  wore  the  frankness  of 
early  youth. 

“I  would  the  child  could  talk!”  cried 
the  young  man,  gayly.  “ Then  might  he 
tell  us  somewhat  of  the  women  that  ever 
come  and  go  in  yonder  great  house.” 

The  priest  shuddered,  crossing  himself, 
and  drew  his  cowl  over  his  face. 

’Tit-Pierre,  his  gown  gathered  in  his 
arm,  had  gone  on  his  way.  Nathan  Pil- 
ger,  hunched  up  on  a low  irregular  hum- 
mock against  the  picket  - fence,  made  a 
speaking-trumpet  of  his  two  horny  hands, 
and  pretended  to  hail  him  as  he  passed. 
’Tit-Pierre  nodded  brightly  at  the  old 
man,  and  waved  his  own  chubby  fist. 

The  gate  sagged  a little  on  its  hinges, 
so  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  moving 
it.  But  he  squeezed  through  a narrow 
opening,  and  passed  between  the  prim 
flower  beds  to  the  house. 

It  was  a lofty  mansion,  with  vast  wings 
on  either  side,  and  wide  galleries,  which 
were  upheld  by  fluted  columns.  It  faced 
the  bay,  and  a covered  arcade  ran  from 
the  entrance  across  the  lawn  to  a gay  lit- 
tle wooden  kiosk,  which  hung  on  the 
bluff  over  the  water’s  edge.  A flight  of 
stone  steps  led  up  to  the  house.  ’Tit-Pierre 
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climbed  these  laboriously.  The  great 
carved  doors  were  closed,  but  a blind  of 
one  of  the  long  French  windows  in  the 
west  wing  stood  slightly  ajar.  'Tit* 
Pierre  pushed  this  open.  The  bedcham- 
ber into  which  he  peered  was  large  and 
luxuriously  furnished.  A lamp,  with  a 
crimson  shade,  burned  on  its  claw-footed 
gilt  pedestal  in  a corner;  the  low  light 
diffused  a rosy  radiance  about  the  room. 
The  filmy  curtains  at  the  windows  waved 
to  and  fro  softly  in  the  June  night  wind. 
The  huge  old-fashioned  four- posted  bed, 
overhung  by  a baldachin  of  carved  wood 
with  satin  linings,  occupied  a deep  alcove. 
A woman  was  sleeping  there,  beneath  the 
lace  netting.  The  snow-white  bedlinen 
followed  the  contours  of  her  rounded 
limbs,  giving  her  the  look  of  a recumbent 
marble  statue.  Her  black  hair,  loosed 
from  its  heavy  coil,  spread  over  the  pil- 
low. One  exquisite  bare  arm  lay  across 
her  forehead,  partly  concealing  her  face. 
Her  measured  breathing  rose  and  fell 
rhythmically  on  the  air.  A robe  of  pale 
silk  that  hung  across  a chair,  dainty 
lace-edged  garments  tossed  carelessly  on 
an  antique  lounge— these  seemed  instinct 
still  with  the  nameless  subtle  grace  of 
her  who  had  but  now  put  them  off. 

On  a table  by  the  window,  upon  whose 
threshold  the  child  stood  atiptoe,  was  set 
a large  crystal  bowl  filled  with  water- 
lilies.  Their  white  petals  were  folded; 
the  round  red-lined  green  leaves  glisten- 
ed in  the  lamp-light.  One  long  bud,  roll- 
ed tightly  in  its  green  and  brown  sheath, 
hung  over  the  fluted  edge  of  the  bowl, 
swaying  gently  on  its  flexible  stem.  'Tit- 
Pierre  gazed  at  it  intently,  frowning  a 
little,  then  put  out  a small  forefinger  and 
touched  it.  A quick  thrill  ran  along  the 
stem;  the  bud  moved  lightly  from  side 
to  side,  and  burst  suddenly  into  bloom ; 
the  slim  white  petals  quivered;  a tremu- 
lous, sighing,  'whispering  sound  issued 
from  the  heart  of  gold.  The  child  listen- 
ed, holding  the  fragrant  disk  to  his  pink 
ear,  and  laughed  softly. 

He  moved  about  the  room,  examining 
with  infantile  curiosity  the  costly  objects 
scattered  upon  small  tables,  and  ranged 
upon  the  low,  many-shelved  mantel. 

Presently  he  pushed  a chair  against 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  climbed  upon  it,  lift- 
ed the  netting,  and  crept  cautiously  to 
the  sleeper's  side.  He  sat  for  a moment 
regarding  her.  Her  lips  were  parted  in  a 
half-smile y-tlie  long  lashes  which  swept 
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her  cheeks  were  wet,  as  if  a happy  tear 
had  just  trembled  there.  ’Tit- Pierre  laid 
his  hand  on  her  smooth  wrist,  and  touch- 
ed timidly  the  snowy  globes  that  gleamed 
beneath  the  open-work  of  her  night-dress. 

She  threw  up  her  arm,  turning  her  face 
full  upon  him,  unclosed  her  large,  lumi- 
nous eyes,  smiled,  and  slept  again. 

With  a sigh,  which  seemed  rather  of 
resignation  than  of  disappointment,  the 
child  crept  away,  and  clambered  again  to 
the  floor. 

....  Outside,  the  fog  was  thickening. 

The  dark  waters  of  the  bay  lapped  the 
foot  of  the  low  bluff;  their  soft  monoto- 
nous moan  was  rising  by  imperceptible 
degrees  to  a higher  key.  The  scrubby 
cedars,  leaning  at  all  angles  over  the  wa- 
ter, were  shaken  at  intervals  by  heavy 
puffs  of  wind,  which  drove  the  mist  in 
white  ragged  masses  across  the  shelled 
road,  over  the  weedy  neutral  ground,  and 
out  into  the  tops  of  the  sombre  pines. 

The  red  lights  in  a row  of  sloops  at  anch- 
or over  against  Cat  Island  had  dwin- 
dled to  faintly  glimmering  sparks.  The 
watery  flash  of  the  revolving  light  in  the 
light- house  off  the  point  of  the  island 
showed  a black  wedge  - shaped  cloud 
stretching  up  the  seaward  sky. 

Nathan  Pilger  screwed  up  his  eye  and 
watched  the  cloud  critically.  Andrd  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  his  gaze  with  idle 
interest,  then  turned  to  look  again  at  the 
woman  who  sat  on  a grassy  barrow  a 
few  paces  beyond  P6re  Lebas. 

“She  has  never  been  here  before,”  he 
said  to  himself,  his  heart  stirring  curious- 
ly. ‘‘I  would  I could  see  her  face !” 

Her  back  was  toward  the  little  group; 
her  elbow  was  on  her  knee,  her  chin  in 
her  hand.  Her  figure  was  slight  and 
girlish;  her  white  gown  gleamed  ghost- 
like in  the  wan  light. 

“Naw,  I bain’t  complainin’,  nor  no- 
thin',” said  the  old  sailor,  dropping  the 
cloud,  as  it  were,  and  taking  up  a broken 
thread  of  talk;  “hows'ever,  it’s  tarnation 
wearvin*  a-settin’  here  so  studdy  year  in 
an'  year  out.  Leas' ways,”  he  added, 
shifting  his  seat  to  another  part  of  the 
low  mound,  “ fer  an  old  sailor  sech  as 
I be!" 

“If  one  could  but  quit  his  place  and 
move  about,  like  ’Tit  - Pierre  yonder,” 
said  Andre,  musingly,  “it  would  not  be 
so  bad.  For  myself,  I would  not  want — ” 

“The  child*  is  free  to  come  and  go  be- 
cause his  soul  is  white.  There  is  no 
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stain  upon  ’Tit-Pierre.  The  child  hath 
not  sinned.”  It  was  the  priest  who 
spoke.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  forbid- 
ding. His  deep-set  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  tall  spire  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Gulf, 
dimly  outlined  against  the  sky  beyond 
an  intervening  reach  of  clustering  roofs 
and  shaded  gardens. 

Andr4  stared  at  him  wonderingly,  and 
glanced  half  furtively  at  the  stranger,  as 
if  in  her  presence,  perchance,  might  be 
found  an  explanation  of  the  speaker’s 
unwonted  bitterness  of  tone.  She  had 
not  moved.  “I  would  I could  see  her 
face!”  he  muttered,  under  his  breath. 
“For  myself,”  he  went  on,  lifting  his 
voice,  “I  am  sure  I would  not  want  to 
wander  far.  I fain  would  walk  once 
more  on  the  road  along  the  curve  of  the 
bay;  or  under  the  pines,  where  little 
white  patches  of  moonlight  fall  between 
the  straight  tall  tree  trunks.  And  I 
would  go  sometimes,  if  I might,  and 
kneel  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Gulf.” 

Nathan  Pilger  grunted  contemptuous- 
ly. “What  a lan'lubber  ye  be,  Andry !” 
he  said,  his  strong  nasal  English  contrast- 
ing oddly  with  the  smooth  foreign  speech 
of  the  others.  “What  a lan’lubber  ye 
be!  Ye  bain’t  no  sailor  like  your  father 
afore  ye.  Tony  Dewdonny  hed  as  good 
a pair  o’  sea-legs  as  ever  I see.  Lord ! if 
there  wa’n’t  no  dif/icArulties  in  the  way, 
Nathan  Pilger  ’d  ship  fer  some  port  a 
leetle  more  furrin  than  the  shadder  of 
Our  Lady  yunder ! Many’s  the  deck  I’ve 
walked,”  he  continued,  his  husky  voice 
growing  more  and  more  animated,  “an’ 
many’s  the  vige  I’ve  made  to  outlandish 
places.  Why,  you’d  oughter  see  Ark- 
angel,  Andry.  Here’s  the  north  coast  o’ 
Rooshy” — he  leaned  over  and  traced  with 
his  forefinger  the  rude  outlines  of  a map 
on  the  ground;  the  wind  lifted  his  long 
gray  locks  and  tossed  them  over  his 
wrinkled  forehead;  “here’s  the  White 
Sea;  and  here,  off  the  mouth  of  the  De- 
winy  River,  is  Arkangel.  The  Rooshan 
men  in  that  there  town,  Andry,  wears 
petticoats  like  women!  Whilse  down 
here,  in  the  South  Pacific,  at  Taheety, 
the  folks  don’t  wear  no  clo’es  at  all  to 
speak  of.  You’d  oughter  see  Taheety, 
Andry.  An’  here,  off  Guinea — ” 

“All  those  places  are  fine,  no  doubt,” 
interrupted  his  listener,  “Arkangel,  and 
Talieetee,  and  Guinee” — his  tongue  tripped 
a little  o^er  the  unfamiliar  names — “but, 
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for  myself,  I do  not  care  to  see  them.  I 
find  it  well  on  the  bay  shore  here,  where 
I can  see  the  sloops  come  sailing  in  through 
the  pass,  with  the  sun  on  their  white  sails. 
And  the  little  boats  that  rock  on  the  wa- 
ter! Do  you  remember,  Silvain,”  he 
cried,  turning  to  the  priest,  “how  we 
used  to  steal  away  before  sunrise  in  my 
father’s  little  fishing-boat,  when  we  were 
boys,  and  come  back  at  night  with  our 
backs  blistered  by  the  sun,  and  our  arms 
aching,  hein  ? That  was  before  you  went 
away  to  France  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood. Ah,  but  those  were  good  times!” 
He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  joy- 
ously. His  dark  hair,  wet  with  the  mist, 
lay  in  loose  rings  on  his  forehead;  his 
fine  young  face,  beardless  but  manly, 
seemed  almost  lustrous  in  the  pale  dark- 
ness. 4 4 Do  you  remember, Silvain  ? Right 
where  the  big  house  stands,  there  was 
Jacques  Caillion’s  steep-roofed  cottage, 
with  the  garden  in  front  full  of  pinks 
and  mignonette  and  sweet  herbs;  and  the 
vine-hung  porch  where  ’Tit-Pierre  used 
to  play;  and  where  Margot  Caillion  used 
to  stand  shading  her  eyes  with  her  arm, 
and  looking  out  for  her  man  to  come 
home  from  sea.” 

“Jack  Caillion,”  said  Nathan  Pilger, 

4 4 was  washed  overboard  from  the  Suzanne 
in  a storm  off  Hatteras  in  ’ll.  Him  and 
Dune  Cook  and  Ba’tist’  Roux.” 

“The  old  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Gulf,”  the  young  man  continued,  “was 
just  a stone’s- throw  this  side  of  where 
the  new  one  was  built;  back  a little  is 
our  cottage,  and  your  father's,  Silvain; 
and  in  the  hollow  beyond,  Justin  Roux 
has  his  blacksmith’s  forge.” 

He  paused,  his  voice  dying  away  al- 
most to  a whisper.  The  waves  were  beat- 
ing more  noisily  against  the  bluff,  filling 
the  silence  with  a sort  of  hoarse  plaint; 
the  fog— gray,  soft,  impenetrable— rested 
on  them  like  a cloud.  The  moisture  fell 
in  an  audible  drip-drop  from  the  loaves 
and  the  long  pendent  moss  of  the  live- 
oaks.  A mare,  with  her  colt  beside  her, 
came  trotting  around  the  bend  of  the 
road.  She  approached  within  a few  feet 
of  the  girl,  reared  violently,  snorting, 
and  dashed  away,  followed  by  the  whin- 
nying colt.  The  clatter  of  their  feet 
echoed  on  the  muffled  air.  The  girl,  in 
her  white  dress,  sat  rigidly  motionless, 
with  her  face  turned  seaward. 

Andre  lifted  his  head,  and  went  on, 

dreamily:  “I  mind  me,  most  of  all,  of 
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one  day  when  all  the  girls  and  boys  of 
the  village  walked  over  to  Bayou  Galere 
to  gather  water-lilies.  Margot  Caillion, 
with  ’Tit-Pierre  in  her  hand,  came  along 
to  mind  the  girls.  You  had  but  just 
come  back  from  France  in  your  priest’s 
frock,  Silvain.  You  were  in  the  church 
door  when  we  passed,  with  your  book  in 
your  hand.”  A smothered  groan  es- 
caped the  priest,  and  he  threw  up  his 
arm  as  if  to  ward  off  a blow.  “And  you 
were  there  when  we  came  back  at  sunset. 
The  smell  of  the  pines  that  day  was  like 
balm.  The  lilies  were  white  on  the 
dark  breast  of  the  winding  bayou.  Rose 
Ded6’s  arms  were  heaped  so  full  of  lilies 
that  you  could  only  see  her  laughing 
black  eyes  above  them.  But  Lorance 
would  only  take  a few  buds.  She  said  it 
was  a kind  of  sin  to  take  them  away  from 
the  water  where  they  grew.  Lorance 
was  ever — ” 

The  girl  had  dropped  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  and  was  listening.  At  the  sound  of 
her  own  name  she  turned  her  face  toward 
the  speaker. 

“Lorance!”  gasped  Andr6.  “Is  it 
truly  you,  Lorance?” 

“Yes,  it  is  I,  Andre  Dieudonn6,”  she 
replied,  quietly.  Her  pale  girlish  face, 
with  its  delicate  outlines,  was  crowned 
with  an  aureole  of  bright  hair,  which 
hung  in  two  thick  braids  to  her  waist; 
her  soft  brown  eyes  were  a little  sunken, 
as  if  she  had  wept  overmuch.  But  her 
voice  was  strangely  cold  and  passionless. 

“ But  ....  when  did  you  ....  come, 
Lorance?”  Andre  demanded,  breathlessly. 

“I  came,”  she  said,  in  the  same  calm, 
measured  tone,  “but  a little  after  you, 
Andr6  DieudonnA  First  ’Tit-Pierre,  then 
you,  and  then  myself.” 

“ Why,  then — ” he  began.  He  rose 
abruptly,  gathering  his  mantle  about  him, 
and  leaned  over  the  marble  slab  where  hei 
had  been  sitting.  ‘ ‘ ‘ Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Andrk  Antoine  Marie  Dieudonne ,’  ” he 
read,  slowly,  slipping  his  finger  along 
the  mouldy  French  lettering,  iikwho 
died  at  this  place  August  20 th,  1809.  In 
the  22 d year  of  his  age.’  Eighty  years 
and  more  ago  I came!”  he  cried.  “And 
you  have  been  here  all  these  years,  Lo- 
rance, and  I have  not  known!  Why, 
then,  did  you  never  come  up?” 

She  did  not  answer  at  once.  “I  was 
tired,”  she  said,  presently,  “and  I rested 
well  down  there  in  the  cool  dark  silence. 
And  I was  not  lonely  ....  at  first,  for  I 
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heard  Margot  Caillion  passing  about,  put- 
ting flowers  above  ’Tit-Pierre  and  you  and 
me.  My  mother  and  yours  often  came 
and  wept  with  her  for  us  all — and  my  fa- 
ther, and  your  little  brothers.  The  sound 
of  their  weeping  comforted  me.  Then 
....  after  a while  ....  no  one  seemed 
to  remember  us  any  more.” 

“ Margot  Caillion,”  said  Nathan  Pilger, 
“went  back,  when  her  man  was  drownded, 
to  the  place  in  France  where  she  was  born. 

The  others  be  all  layin’  in  the  old  church- 
yard yander  on  the  hill  ....  all  but  Sil- 
vann  Leebaw  an’  me.” 

She  looked  at  the  old  man  and  smiled 
gravely.  “A  long  time  passed,”  she  went 
on,  slowly.  “ I could  sometimes  hear  you 
speak  to  ’Tit-Pierre,  Andre  Dieudonn6 ; . . . 
and  at  last  some  men  came  and  dug  quite 
near  me ; and  as  they  pushed  their  spades 
through  the  moist  turf  they  talked  about 
the  good  P6re  Lebas;  and  then  I knew 
that  Silvain  was  coming.”  The  priest’s 
head  fell  upon  his  breast;  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  rocked  to  and  fro 
on  his  low  seat.  “ Not  long  after,  Nathan 
Pilger  came.  Down  there  in  my  narrow 
chamber  I have  heard  above  me,  year  af- 
ter year,  the  murmur  of  your  voices  on 
St.  John’s  eve,  and  ever  the  feet  of  ’Tit- 
Pierre,  as  he  goes  back  and  forth  seeking 
his  mother.  But  I cared  not  to  leave  my 
place.  For  why  should  I wish  to  look 
upon  your  face,  Andre  Dieudonn6,  and 
mark  there  the  memory  of  your  love  for 
Rose  D6de?” 

Her  voice  shook  with  a sudden  passion 
as  she  uttered  the  last  words.  The  hands 
lying  in  her  lap  were  twisted  together 
convulsively ; a flush  leaped  into  her  pale 
cheeks. 

“RoseDede!”  echoed  Andr6,amazedlv. 

“ Nay,  Lorance,  but  I never  loved  Rose 
D6de ! If  she  perchance  cared  for  me — ” 

“Silence,  fool!”  cried  the  priest,  stern- 
ly. He  had  thrown  back  his  cowl ; his 
eyes  glowed  like  coals  in  his  white  face ; 
he  lifted  his  hand  menacingly.  “Thou 
wertever  a vain  puppet,  Andr6  Dieudon- 
ne. It  was  not  for  such  as  thou  that  Rose 
D6d6  sinned  away  her  soul ! Was  it  thou 
she  came  at  midnight  to  meet  in  the  lone 
shadows  of  these  very  live-oaks?  Hast 
thou  ever  worn  the  garments  of  a priest? 

. . . . They  shunned  Rose  D6d6  in  the 
village,  ....  but  the  priest  said  mass  at 
the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Gulf,  .... 
and  the  wail  of  the  babe  was  sharp  in  the 
hut  under  the  pines,  . . . and  it  ceased  to 
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breathe,  ....  and  the  mother  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall  and  died,  ....  and  my 
heart  was  cold  in  my  breast  as  I looked 
on  the  dead  faces  of  the  mother  and  the 

child They  lie  under  the  pine-trees 

by  Bayou  Galere.  But  the  priest  lived 
to  old  age ; . . . . and  when  he  died,  he 
durst  not  sleep  in  consecrated  ground, 
but  fain  would  lie  in  the  shadows  of  the 
live-oaks,  where  the  dark  eyes  of  Rose 
Ded6  looked  love  into  his.” 

His  wild  talk  fell  upon  unheeding  ears. 
’Tit-Pierre  had  come  out  of  the  house. 
He  was  nestling  against  Nathan  Pilger’s 
knee.  He  held  a lily-bud  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  he  caressed  the  sailor’s 
weather-beaten  cheek. 

“ ’Tit-Pierre,”  whispered  the  old  man, 
“that  is  Lorance  Bandrot.  Do  you  re- 
member her,  ’Tit-Pierre?”  The  child 
smiled  intelligently.  “ Lorance  was  but 
a slip  of  a girl  when  I come  down  here 
from  Cape  Cod— cabin-boy  aboard  the 
Mary  Ann.  She  was  the  pretties’  lass  on 
all  the  bay  shore.  An’  I— I loved  her, 
’Tit-Pierre.  But  I wa’n’t  no  match  agin 
Andry  Dewdonny;  an’  I know’d  it  from 
the  fust.  Andry  was  the  likelies’  lad  here- 
about, an’  the  harnsomes’.  I see  that 
Lorance  loved  him.  An’  when  the  yaller 
fever  took  him,  I see  her  a-droopin’  an’ 
a-droopin’  tell  she  died,  an'  she  never  even 
know  d I loved  her.  Her  an'  Andry  was 
laid  here  young,  ’Tit-Pierre,  ’longside  o’ 
you.  I lived  ter  be  pretty  tol’able  old; 
but  when  I hed  made  my  last  vige,  an’ 
was  about  fetchin'  my  las’  breath,  I give 
orders  ter  be  laid  in  this  here  old  buryin’- 
groun’  some'er's  dost  ter  the  grave  o’ 
Lorance  Bandrot.” 

His  voice  was  overborne  by  Andre's 
exultant  tones.  “Lorance!”  he  cried, 
“did  you  indeed  love  me? — me!” 

Her  dark  eyes  met  his  frankly,  and  she 
smiled. 

“ Ah,  if  I had  only  known!”  he  sighed 
— “ if  I had  only  known,  Lorance,  I would 
surely  have  lived!  We  would  have 
walked  one  morning  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Gulf,  with  all  the  village  folk  about  us, 
and  Silvain— the  good  Pere  Lebas — would 

have  joined  our  hands My  father 

would  have  given  us  a little  plot  of 
ground;  ....  you  would  have  planted 
flowers  about  the  door  of  our  cottage; 
....  our  children  would  have  played  in 
the  sand  under  the  bluff.  ...” 

A sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  the  fog 
aside,  and  a zigzag  of  flame  tore  the  wedge- 
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shaped  cloud  in  two.  A greenish  light 
played  for  an  instant  over  the  weed-grown 
spot.  The  mocking-bird,  long  silent  in 
the  heart  of  the  live-oak,  began  to  sing. 

“All  these  years  you  have  been  near 
me,”  he  murmured,  reproachfully,  “ and  I 
did  not  know.”  Then,  as  if  struck  by  a 
breathless  thought,  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  imploringly.  “Hove  you,  Lorance,” 
he  said.  “ I have  always  loved  you.  Will 
you  not  be  my  wife  now?  Silvain  will  say 
the  words,  and  ’Tit-Pierre,  who  can  go  back 
and  forth,  will  put  this  ring,  which  was 
my  mother's,  upon  your  finger,  and  he 
will  bring  me  a curl  of  your  soft  hair  to 
twist  about  mine.  I cannot  come  to  you, 
Lorance;  I cannot  even  touch  your  hand. 
But  when  I go  down  into  my  dark  place 
I can  be  content  dreaming  of  you.  And 
on  the  blessed  St.  John's  eves  I will  know 
you  are  mine,  as  you  sit  there  in  your 
white  gown.” 

Ashe  ceased  speaking,  Pfere  Lebas,  with 
his  head  upon  his  breast,  began  murmur- 
ing, as  if  mechanically,  the  words  which 
preface  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage. 
His  voice  faltered,  he  raised  his  head,  and 
a cry  of  wonder  burst  from  his  lips.  For 
Andre  had  moved  away  from  the  mouldy 
gravestone  and  stood  just  in  front  of 
him.  Lorance,  as  if  upborne  on  invisible 
wings,  was  floating  lightly  across  the  in- 
tervening space.  Her  shroud  enveloped 
her  like  a cloud,  her  arms  were  extended, 
her  lips  wore  parted  in  a rapt  smile.  Na- 
than Pilger,  with  ’Tit-Pierre  in  his  arms, 
had  limped  forward.  He  halted  beside 
Andre,  and  as  the  young  man  folded  the 
girl  to  his  breast,  the  child  reached  over 
and  laid  an  open  lily  on  her  down- 
drooped  head. 

The  priest  stared  wildly  at  them,  and 
struggled  to  rise,  but  could  not.  As  he 
sank  panting  back  upon  the  crumbling 
tomb,  his  anguish  overcame  him.  “ My 
God!"  he  groaned  hoarsely,  “I,  only  I, 
cannot  move  from  my  place.  The  soul 
of  Rose  D6de  hangs  like  a millstone 
about  my  neck!” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  cloud  broke  with 
a roar.  The  storm — black,  heavy,  thun- 
derous— came  rushing  across  the  bay. 
It  blotted  out,  in  a lightning’s  flash,  the 
mansion  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
Jacques  Caillion’s  hut,  and  the  weed- 
grown,  ancient,  forgotten  graveyard  in 
its  shadow. 

. . . And  a bell  in  the  steeple  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Gulf  rang  out  the  hour. 
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THE  crimson  dawn  breaks  through  the  clouded  east, 
And  waking  breezes  round  the  casement  pipe; 

They  blow  the  globes  of  dew  from  opening  buds, 

And  steal  the  odors  of  the  sleeping  flowers. 

The  swallow  calls  its  young  ones  from  the  eaves 
To  dart  above  their  shadows  on  the  lake, 

Till  its  long  rollers  redden  in  the  sun, 

And  bend  the  lances  of  the  mirrored  pines. 

Who  knows  the  miracle  that  brings  the  morn  ? 

Still  in  my  house  I linger,  though  the  night— 

The  night  that  hides  me  from  myself  is  gone. 

Light  robes  the  world,  but  strips  me  bare  again. 

I will  not  follow  on  the  paths  of  day. 

I know  the  dregs  within  its  crystal  hours; 

The  bearers  of  my  cups  have  served  me  well; 

I drained  them,  and  the  bearers  come  no  more. 

Rise,  morning,  rise  for  those  believing  souls 
Who  seek  completion  in  day’s  garish  light. 

My  casement  I will  close,  keep  shut  my  door, 

Till  day  and  night  are  only  dreams  to  me. 


THE  CZAR’S  WESTERN  FRONTIER. 

BY  POULTNKY  BIGELOW. 


STARTING  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  latitude  45°,  and  travelling 
due  north  to  latitude  70°,  we  shall  come 
out  at  the  very  topmost  point  of  Finland, 
and  not  far  from  the  famous  “North 
Cape ’’  of  Europe.  This  line  may  be 
roughly  supposed  to  touch  Odessa  and 
St.  Petersburg,  to  say  nothing  of  Kiev, 
between  the  two.  It  is  a line  which  his- 
torically divides  the  Tartarism  of  Russia 
from  the  civilization  of  Europe.  To  the 
east  of  this  imaginary  boundary  is  a vast 
empire  stretching  to  the  very  threshold 
of  Japan,  and  represented  by  such  an 
array  of  statistical  millions  that  other 
countries  shrink  to  insignificance  when 
compared  in  this  manner. 

To  the  left  of  that  imaginary  line, 
which  we  may  call  30°  east  of  Greenwich, 
is  a strip  of  only  about  300  miles ; but  in 
that  strip  is  gathered  together  nearly  all 
that  Russia  possesses  to-day  in  the  way 
of  education,  respectability,  commercial 
enterprise,  military  ability — in  short,  that 
little  strip  holds  the  empire  of  the  Czar 
together. 

It  is  a little  strip  worth  looking  up  on 
the  map,  for  it  may  play  an  interesting 
role  in  the  next  European  war,  and  one 
wholly  unexpected.  The  activity  with 
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which  the  Czar’s  government  is  persecu- 
ting many  of  its  inhabitants  may  have  an 
effect  that  will  surprise  no  one  so  much 
as  the  Czar  himself,  who  treats  these  peo- 
ple harshly,  not,  perhaps,  because  he  is 
cruel,  but  because  he  sincerely  believes 
that  Russia  would  be  happier  if  there  was 
but  one  orthodox  church. 

A near  kinsman  of  the  Czar,  who  visits 
Russia  frequently,  and  who  is  well  known 
for  his  frankness  as  well  as  fairness,  told 
me  a few  mouths  ago  that  many  of  the 
things  done  by  the  alleged  order  of  the 
Czar  were  repugnant  to  that  ruler’s  feel- 
ings. The  prince’s  conversation  might 
be  summarized  in  this  way: 

“Alexander  has  no  idea  of  doing  wrong 
to  any  one.  His  heart  is  full  of  kindness. 

He  is  happy  only  when  surrounded  by 
his  family  circle. 

“ It  is  true  that  the  foulest  maladmin- 
istration and  persecution  are  going  on  all 
about  him;  but  he,  poor  fellow,  is  inca- 
pable of  seeing  them.  He  hears  only  the 
reports  of  ministers,  who  know  that  he 
does  not  like  to  be  worried. 

“The  poor  man  is  so  burdened  with 
fat  that  he  can  scarcely  do  any  work;  his 
temperament  is  sluggish;  he  lacks  intel- 
ligence; when  he  signs  papers  he  has  no 
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idea  that  he  is  doing  more  than  an  exer- 
cise in  penmanship. 

“He  is  physically  and  mentally  inca- 
pable of  supervising  any  department  of 
the  government— not  even  the  military; 
and  as  a consequence  the  country"  is  left 
entirely  to  officials,  who  divide  up  power 
amongst  themselves,  and  do  what  they 
can  to  remain  in  office.” 

I only  quote  enough  of  this  prince’s  re- 
marks to  explain  how  it  is  that  abuses 
continue  in  a country  nominally  governed 
by  a mild,  peace-loving  Czar,  for  it  opens 
a terrible  vista  of  what  might  be  were  he 
disposed  to  be  personally  cruel.  It  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  of  the  day  when 
the  present  Czarowitz  shall  mount  the 
throne. 

When  Peter  the  Great  came  to  power 
Russia  did  not  own  the  strip  west  of  my 
imaginary  line.  That  was  in  1689,  when 
William  the  Silent  was  strengthening  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  England,  when 
the  Puritans  who  came  to  America  in  the 
Mayflower  had  already  more  than  two 
generations  of  successful  history  as  a self- 
governing  community  behind  them. 

The  energetic  Peter  signalized  his  de- 
sire for  civilization  by  plundering  the 
more  civilized  countries  about  him.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  and  those  of  his  two  imme- 
diate successors  (1689-1762),  the  German 
settlements  along  the  Baltic  from  Riga 
northward  became  Russian,  as  well  as  the 
land  on  which  St.  Petersburg  is  built,  and 
a vast  tract  to  the  north  of  it. 

Between  1762  and  the  first  year  of  this 
century  Russia  included  pretty  much  the 
whole  of  our  western  1 4 strip”  excepting 
Finland,  Poland,  and  Bessarabia,  which 
three  tracts,  however,  were  all  secured  by 
Alexander  I.,  the  philanthropic  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

This  civilized  strip  has  been  conquered 
from  Europe  within  the  last  century  and 
a half;  and  if  at  this  moment  its  inhabi- 
tants desire  the  dissolution  of  the  Czar’s 
empire,  it  must  be  for  reasons  worth  ex- 
amining. 


My  first  acquaintance  with  any  form 
of  Russian  persecution  was  in  Roumania, 
and  as  it  affected  me  directly,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  it  made  an  impression.  I 
had  sought  in  vain  to  induce  the  driver  of 
a public  conveyance  to  take  me  and  my 
luggage  across  the  frontier  to  a point  in 
Russia  only  about  fifteen  miles  distant. 
Two  respectable  innkeepers  had  sought 
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to  persuade  the  driver  by  promise  of  far 
more  than  the  usual  fare,  and  finally  I 
called  in  the  assistance  of  a personal 
friend,  a resident  of  the  town — a gentle- 
man regarded  as  authority  in  matters 
political  and  scientific. 

They  all  failed,  and  I had  to  make  the 
journey  on  foot  under  a broiling  sun. 
choking  with  dust,  and  bearing  on  my 
back  luggage  weighing  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Now  my  driver  was  an  eminently 
clean,  well-dressed,  intelligent,  skilful, 
and,  on  all  other  points,  obliging  person. 
His  horses  were  well  fed,  well  groomed, 
and  fleet.  His  turnout  in  general  indi- 
cated that  it  was  driven  by  the  owner, 
and  though  I had  occasion  to  employ  him 
several  times  a day  and  for  several  days 
in  succession,  we  never  had  a single  differ- 
ence of  opinion — even  regarding  the  fare. 

Being  myself  accustomed  to  horses  and 
very  fond  of  them,  I noticed  particular- 
ly the  manner  in  which  he  treated  his 
beasts — how  carefully  he  brought  them 
into  the  shade  while  waiting,  how  he  se- 
lected the  soft  parts  of  the  road  in  order 
to  spare  their  hoofs,  how  humanely  he 
had  discarded  blinkers  and  check  lines, 
and,  finally,  how  sparingly  he  used  his 
whip. 

All  these  features  were  the  more  strik- 
ing to  me  because  I was  in  a country 
where  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  do  not  flourish,  and 
where  animal  life  is  held  very  cheaply. 

Nor  was  my  driver  an  anomaly  in  the 
town  I speak  of,  for  I began  to  notice  that 
all  the  cabs  were  driven  in  the  same  swift 
and  sure  manner,  that  their  horses  all 
looked  well  treated  and  willing,  and  that 
their  drivers  had  something  about  them 
suggesting  uniformity  of  training  or  par- 
entage. 

On  this  point  I interrogated  my  well- 
informed  friend. 

“ You  will  understand  what  I say  bet- 
ter,” said  he,  “when  you  have  crossed 
the  border  and  seen  something  of  the 
Russian  priest.  That  man  dares  not 
drive  on  to  Russian  soil — he  would  be 
seized  by  the  frontier  police,  probably 
flogged,  kept  in  jail  an  indefinite  number 
of  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  his  con- 
finement he  was  not  dead,  he  would  be 
sent  with  a gang  of  convicts  to  the  mines 
of  Siberia,  to  stay  underground  until  he 
was  dead.” 

Of  course  this  was  a surprise  to  me, 
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for  the  class  which  my  man  represented 
was  universally  respected.  In  fact,  as  I 
looked  down  the  line  of  cab -drivers  it 
seemed  as  though  I had  before  me  a row 
of  deacons  or  elders  in  some  primitive 
New  England  town.  Their  features  were 
those  of  the  ideal  Quaker,  the  ideal  Pu- 
ritan— men  who  live  writh  the  Almighty, 
and  who  regard  death  as  the  beginning 
of  life.  These  men  carried  in  their  faces 
such  evidence  of  good  character  that  I 
should  have  regarded  other  credentials 
unnecessary  had  any  of  them  applied  to 
me  for  a position  of  trust.  My  friend 
went  on  to  explain : 

“ Their  private  life  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  exemplary.  They  do  not  smoke 
or  drink.  They  avoid  stimulants  of 
every  kind.  Their  life  is  guided  wholly 
by  Bible  teaching,  and  they  reject  all  the 
forms  and  mummeries  of  the  Orthodox 
Russian  Church.  They  avoid  temptation 
of  every  kind,  and  go  so  far  in  their  as- 
ceticism as  to  become  eunuchs  for  right- 
eousness’ sake.  They  are  charged  with 
seeking  fanatically  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race;  but  that  is  absurd.  So  far 
as  I know,  they  marry,  live  respectably, 
and  carry  out  their  ascetic  views  after 
the  birth  of  one  or  two  children.  The 
sect  to  which  they  belong  is  called  Skoptzi, 
and  as  they  are  outlawed  in  Russia,  we 
hear  only  the  vilest  things  about  them 
whenever  they  are  mentioned  in  official 
papers.  They  resemble  4 Quakers  ’ in  be- 
ing ascetic  and  opposed  to  war.  Both  of 
these  doctrines  make  them  odious  to  the 
Russian  police,  who  harass  them  in  every 
manner  that  cupidity  and  brutality  can 
suggest.  It  is  very  difficult  to  learn  any- 
thing about  religious  movements  in  Rus- 
sia, because  anything  that  is  not  Ortho- 
dox is  interpreted  as  criminal;  and  what- 
ever progress  is  made  by  non-conforming 
sects  is  the  result  of  profound  secrecy. 
This  sect  of  Skoptzi,  for  instance,  rep- 
resents a most  healthy,  enterprising,  and 
moral  force,  in  spite  of  the  curious  prac- 
tice that  distinguishes  it  from  other  Prot- 
estant sects.  In  its  way  it  is,  after  all, 
no  more  absurd  than  that  Quakers  should 
not  wear  color,  or  that  some  people  should 
drink  only  water.” 

To  my  inquiries  regarding  these  Chris- 
tians he  answered: 

“Persecuted  sects,  at  least  in  Russia, 
keep  no  records.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
sect  commenced  in  the  last  century,  but  I 
was  not  aware  of  its  existence  until  1868, 
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when  the  famous  trial  took  place  in  the 
province  of  Tambov.  A wealthy  mer- 
chant named  Plotitsine  had  offered  a 
large  sum  for  the  release  of  three  women 
kept  in  jail  by  the  police.  Had  the  sum 
been  the  usual  amount  expected  in  such 
cases,  the  women  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  escape,  and  no  more  would  have 
been  heard  of  it.  The  sum  was,  however, 
so  large  (40,000  francs)  that  an  investiga- 
tion was  made,  with  the  result  that  the 
peculiar  practice  of  the  sect  was  brought 
to  light.  All  were  quickly  condemned 
and  shipped  to  Siberia;  the  Orthodox 
Church  aided  the  police  in  hounding  all 
suspects,  and  no  means  were  spared  to 
stamp  the  heresy  out.” 

“And  do  you  think  there  are  many  left 
to-day  ?” 

“ Many  left !”  said  he.  “ Why,  the  more 
you  persecute  them,  the  more  they  flour- 
ish. At  the  time  of  the  trial  they  could 
not  have  been  more  than  a few  families. 

I suppose  there  are  50,000  to-day.  Yet 
Plotitsine  died  only  in  1872.  These  men 
take  the  Bible  very  seriously,”  continued 
he,  “ particularly  Matthew,  xix.  12 : 4 And 
there  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven’s sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it, 
let  him  receive  it.’  Another  verse  (29th) 
in  the  same  chapter  is  interpreted  by  them 
as  fortifying  their  view:  4 And  every  one 
that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or 
sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or 
children,  or  lands,  for  my  name’s  sake, 
shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life.’  ” 

Let  me  now  transfer  the  reader  to 
Kiev,  the  holy  city  of  Russia.  It  is  a 
town  full  of  shrines,  to  which  pilgrims 
trudge  at  the  rate  of  350,000  a year.  Kiev 
is  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  what  Rome  is  to 
the  Roman  Catholic,  what  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mohammedan.  Here  is  the  great  nursery 
of  Orthodox  priests,  and  from  this  centre 
radiates  the  religious  warmth  of  the 
mother-church  to  thousands  of  the  faith- 
ful beyond  the  territory  of  the  great  Czar. 

The  city  is  a marvel  to  look  upon — 
a medley  of  richness  and  raggedness: 
churches  with  golden  roofs,  hovels  unfit 
for  cattle;  dresses  and  equipages  from 
Paris  side  by  side  with  those  of  semi-sav- 
age peasants  who  have  come  from  the 
edges  of  Asia  to  bring  their  soul-saving 
kopecks  to  the  priests  of  the  Czar. 

My  purpose  in  visiting  this  strangely 
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holy  city  was,  however,  not  so  much  to 
see  what  the  guide-book  points  out  as  to 
have  a talk  with  a well-informed  and  dis- 
creet Russian. 

This  gentleman  does  not  wish  his  name 
known,  as  he  has  no  desire  to  be  exiled 
to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  I do  not  speci- 
fy anything  in  regard  to  him  beyond  say- 
ing that  he  has  enjoyed  remarkable  op- 
portunities for  learning  what  the  Kiev 
priests  are  doing. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  is  in  Rus- 
sia a sect  of  Puritans  commonly  called 
Stundists,  but  I for  one  did  not  know 
their  number  or  the  extent  of  territory 
they  covered.  My  Russian  friend  an- 
swered my  questions  indirectly: 

“ To  understand  a Russian  Stundist  you 
must  know  the  Russian  priest  and  the 
Russian  peasant.  Both  are  to  be  seen  in 
Kiev  to  the  best  advantage;  and  when 
you  have  seen  them  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Stundism,  or  Puritan- 
ism, is  making  converts  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  monks  that  swarm  in  this 
town.” 

We  climbed  together  the  hill  on  which 
are  clustered  the  richly  ornamented  build- 
ings of  the  far-famed  monastery.  My  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
the  shrines  I was  approaching.  From  a 
city  of  wood  and  clay  hovels  I seemed  to 
emerge  upon  a hill  where  every  footstep 
indicated  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
a powerful  priesthood. 

Pilgrims  were  before,  beside,  and  be- 
hind us— peasants  in  ragged  skins  with 
long  matted  hair,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  to  indicate  their  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness.  There  were  many  women  amongst 
them  from  strange  countries — some  with 
high  and  heavy  turbans  and  loose  trou- 
sers ; but,  like  the  men,  they  approached 
the  holy  place  with  every  sign  of  humil- 
iation, beating  their  foreheads  upon  the 
ground,  crossing  themselves  as  the  tears 
streamed  down  their  cheeks,  dragging 
themselves  on  hands  and  knees  in  the 
public  thoroughfare  to  proclaim  more 
strikingly  their  penitence,  and  finally 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  the  sum 
of  coin  they  have  brought  from  some 
lonely  hamlet  far  away  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian. 

Amongst  these  devoted  people  circulated 
many  priests,  addressing  hopeful  words 
to  them.  My  friend  impiously  suggested 
that  the  priests’  only  interest  in  this  pro- 
cession was  to  discover  the  amount  of 
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money  each  pilgrim  bore  with  him,  and 
to  see  that  it  was  duly  handed  over  while 
the  religious  fervor  was  at  the  height. 

As  Kiev  has  over  3500  priests  to  a pop- 
ulation of  about  150,000,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  clerical  force  required  to  handle 
the  pilgrim  deposit  was  ample. 

Entering  the  building,  I found  it  so 
densely  packed  with  kneeling  and  crouch- 
ing peasants  that  I was  inclined  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  approaching  the  altar,  and 
to  content  myself  with  noting  what  went 
in  and  out  of  the  main  entrance.  My 
companion,  however,  told  me  to  follow 
him,  which  I managed  to  do  with  diffi- 
culty. He  kicked  a way  for  himself 
through  the  closely  wedged  mass  of  wor- 
shipping peasants  as  through  a pack  of 
drowsy  hounds,  and  his  kicks  were  taken 
so  much  as  a matter  of  course  that  they 
did  not  evoke  a single  complaint.  The 
praying  pilgrims  went  on  knocking  their 
foreheads  on  the  pavement,  feeling  that 
one  bump  more  or  less  was  of  no  conse- 
quence in  their  hard  life. 

We  inspected  the  golden  ornaments, 
listened  to  the  droning  of  the  priests, 
were  nearly  suffocated  by  the  smell,  and 
— escaped.  I had  been  in  such  a place 
only  once  before— in  Pekin,  at  the  great 
Lama  monastery.  It  seemed  odd  to  me 
that  a so-called  Christian  country  could 
reproduce  such  a scene. 

“Now,  then,”  said  my  friend,  as  we 
stepped  out  into  the  sunshine  and  sought 
a bench  under  the  trees,  “ you  have  seen 
the  most  gorgeous  service  of  the  Orthodox 
Church ; you  have  seen  the  most  devoted 
peasant  and  the  flower  of  the  priesthood 
— what  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

I said  it  reminded  me  of  Buddhist  tem- 
ples in  the  far  East. 

“Well,  then,”  said  he,  “you  can  un- 
derstand that  there  should  be  a revolt 
against  such  material  forms  of  worship 
— and  right  here  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  holiest  of  Russian  shrines.” 

The  name  Stundist  is  a little  repellent. 
It  is  as  senseless  as  the  words  Quaker, 
Methodist,  and  other  terms  that  have  come 
to  popularly  designate  varying  forms  of 
Christian  worship.  Stunde  is  the  Ger- 
man word  for  a period  of  instruction,  and 
of  itself  hints  at  the  origin  of  this  Puri- 
tan community.  Over  a large  part  of 
southern  Russia  are  to  be  found  isolated 
colonies  of  Lutheran  Germans,  whose  fa- 
thers were  attracted  into  the  country 
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during  the  last  century  by  the  promise 
not  merely  of  land,  but  of  local  liberty 
as  well.  They  rapidly  made  an  oasis  of 
culture  in  the  desert  of  Russian  serfdom, 
and  to-day  the  traveller  who  suddenly 
stumbles  upon  a German  village  in*  Rus- 
sia recognizes  it  immediately  by  the  clean- 
liness of  the  streets,  the  substantial  char- 
acter of  the  houses,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
intelligent  character  of  the  people. 

It  is  a crime  in  Russia  for  a Protestant 
to  read  the  Bible  to  an  Orthodox;  it  is  a 
crime  for  a Russian  to  give  up  being  Or- 
thodox ; it  is  even  a crime  for  a Protes- 
tant congregation  to  allow  an  Orthodox 
Russian  to  be  present.  When  I left 
Russia,  in  the  fall  of  1891,  eighty  Protes- 
tant clergymen  were  under  sentence  of 
Siberia,  having  been  declared  parties  to 
the  crime  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

The  Russian  peasantry  in  general  are 
disposed  to  hate  Germans,  as  all  shiftless 
people  dislike  those  that  are  thrifty  and 
successful.  But  amongst  these  were  many 
upon  whom  German  example  made  a 
deep  impression.  Some  of  them  began  to 
inquire  into  the  secret  of  German  success, 
and,  as  we  may  readily  believe,  received 
all  possible  encouragement  from  their 
Lutheran  fellow-subjects.  They  began  to 
feel  ashamed  of  habitual  drunkenness; 
they  began  to  think  that  children  should 
learn  to  read  and  write.  They  noted  the 
fact  that  Germans  worked  hard  six  days 
in  the  week,  kept  away  from  the  brandy 
bottle,  and  sent  their  children  to  school. 

When  the  Russian  peasant  got  thus 
far  he  could  not  stop  there.  He  noticed 
that  the  German  clergyman  did  not  get 
drunk,  did  not  go  about  in  dirty  clothes 
repeating  incoherent  words,  but  that  he 
read  to  his  people  from  the  Bible,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  read  that  book  at  home. 

At  this  point  the  peasant  ceased  to  be 
Orthodox.  As  soon  as  he  commenced  to 
read  the  Bible  in  secret,  to  unite  in  prayer 
with  others,  and  to  ignore  church  festi- 
vals, he  became  an  object  of  active  perse- 
cution on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  known  to 
be  about  1000  Stundists  in  all  Russia. 
To-day  there  are  probably  250,000,  al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  on 
such  a point.  The  bulk  of  them  are  scat- 
tered between  the  Black  Sea  and  Poland, 
though  their  Puritan  doctrine  finds  an 
echo  in  every  province  of  the  empire. 

They  are  a vital  Christian  force,  and 
are  doing  vastly  more  to  revolutionize 
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Russia  than  the  nihilists.  They  are 
spreading  popular  education  amongst  the 
class  that  needs  it  most,  and  are  starting 
inquiry  in  the  minds  of  people  whose  fa- 
thers never  questioned  the  divinity  of  the 
Czar. 

The  Russian  government  could  afford 
to  ignore  these  people  for  many  years, 
especially  as  the  police  reported  them  as 
uniformly  industrious,  honest,  sober,  and 
prompt  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
Church,  however,  had  to  protect  itself, 
for  Stundists  held  one  doctrine  that  could 
never  be  forgiven— denial  of  Orthodoxy. 

Non -conforming  peasants  were  dragged 
from  their  homes,  charged  with  heresy, 
locked  in  jail,  flogged,  tortured,  sent  to 
die  loathsome  deaths  in  pestilential  mines 
— all  to  no  purpose.  The  Russian  suf- 
fers cheerfully  for  his  religion,  and  in 
the  record  of  the  clerical  courts  it  is  rare 
to  learn  of  a victim  betraying  a friend. 

The  same  loyalty  that  makes  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  march  for  days  on  bad  food, 
that  makes  him  reckless  of  danger,  and 
that  keeps  him  on  his  sentry  beat  until 
he  freezes  to  death — this  loyalty  comes 
out  with  equal  force  when  he  meets  judi- 
cial torture  at  the  hands  of  the  Orthodox 
clergy. 

The  Russian  government  is  fighting 
Stundists  and  Skoptzi  with  the  same  well- 
worn  weapons  of  old  - fashioned  perse- 
cution, and  no  one  who  knows  Russia 
need  be  surprised  that  Protestantism  is 
making  enormous  strides  in  consequence. 

Passing  northward  along  our  narrow 
strip,  let  us  stop  a moment  at  Warsaw, 
the  beautiful  capital  of  Russia’s  saddest 
province.  The  Poles  are  a people  supe- 
rior to  the  Russians  in  breeding,  educa- 
tion, and  enterprise,  and  yet  are  treated 
like  slaves  by  taskmasters  whom  they 
cannot  but  despise.  The  government  is 
doing  its  best  to  make  a wilderness  of 
Poland  by  handing  it  over  to  a police  ad- 
ministration whose  ambition  is  to  drive 
seven  millions  of  Catholic  Christians 
to  desperation.  These  people  hate  the 
Russian  government  and  the  Orthodox 
Church  with  a heartiness  almost  incredi- 
ble. Polish  gentlemen,  speaking  to  me 
of  the  wrong  and  insult  to  which  they 
have  to  submit  at  the  hands  of  offi- 
cials, have  burst  into  tears.  They  cannot 
publish  their  sufferings  to  the  world, 
they  cannot  even  organize  for  social  and 
benevolent  purposes,  but  they  manage  to 
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know  whom  they  can  trust,  and  are  quiet 
now  only  because  their  leaders  are  hold- 
ing them  back  for  a better  opportunity. 


Following  our  little  strip,  we  reach  the 
so-called  Baltic  Provinces,  and  hear  Ger- 
man spoken  in  the  trading-ports,  hear 
Lutheran  clergymen  in  the  pulpit,  and 
find  that,  socially  speaking,  the  Russian 
is  regarded  as  an  inferior  creature,  who,  to 
be  sure,  fills  all  the  offices  and  governs 
the  country,  but  still  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  brains  or  breeding  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  provinces  were  conquered  and 
settled  originally  by  Germans,  and  to-day 
represent  to  Russia  not  merely  the  bulk 
of  the  Baltic  trade,  but  also  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  industrial,  mechanical,  and 
military  talent  of  the  empire.  Should 
Russia  lose  the  Baltic  Provinces  it  would 
be  to  her  a loss  difficult  to  exaggerate. 
Such  is  their  importance  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  fatuity  that  drives  her 
along  in  a policy  of  persecution  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  make  the  people  of  those 
provinces  disloyal.  They  are  to-day  Ger- 
man and  Protestant,  as  they  have  been 
for  generations,  yet  the  Czar  intends  they 
shall  be  neither.  He  is  seeking  in  every 
way  to  boycott  the  German  language,  and 
to  make  the  people  there  Russian  in  school 
and  church. 

He  is  doing  the  same  thing  to  the  Ger- 
man colonists  of  Bessarabia,  and  with  per- 
haps still  greater  severity.  In  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  however,  he  has  not  to  do  with 
mere  peasants,  but  with  an  aristocracy 
jealous  of  its  rights,  and  outraged  by  the 
brutal  manner  in  which  Russia  has  step 
by  step  withdrawn  liberties  of  long  stand- 
ing. These  people  are  next  door  to  Ger- 
many ; they  have  been  loyal  subjects  in 
the  past,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
may  find  them  uniting  in  prayer  with  the 
Poles  for  deliverance,  and  not  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  quarter  from  which  they 
expect  this  deliverance  to  come. 

The  Baltic  Provinces  have  a population 
of  more  than  2,000,000,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  a people  wavering  between  Slav 
and  Teuton.  Of  the  whole  population 
only  about  60,000  are  Russian,  against 
200,000  German.  The  bulk  is  made  up  of 
a people  whose  language  is  little  more 
than  a peasant  dialect.  Germany  has 
given  them  Lutheran  churches;  and  the 
Germans  of  this  country  represent  fifty- 
eight  towns  and  villages  that  are  in  gen- 
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eral  superior  to  any  in  Russia  as  regards 
material  and  intellectual  progress. 

The  last  province  on  our  long  and  nar- 
row strip  is  Protestant  Finland,  a coun- 
try inhabited  by  a patient,  industrious, 
well-educated,  clean,  and  liberty-loving 
people.  From  time  immemorial  they 
have  governed  themselves  with  prudence, 
and  set  the  world  an  example  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  long  before  Europe  com- 
menced to  grumble  at  the  misrule  of  op- 
pressive tyrants.  The  great  Napoleon 
gave  this  country  to  the  Czar  Alexander  I. 
as  part  payment  for  a political  obligation. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  not  Napoleon’s  to  give, 
but  that  signified  little.  The  Russian  Czar 
incorporated  Finland  as  part  of  his  em- 
pire, promising  her  at  the  time  the  com- 
plete local  self-government  to  which  her 
people  were  accustomed.  The  same  prom- 
ise was  made  to  the  Baltic  Provinces,  to 
the  Poles,  and  to  the  colonists  from  Ger- 
many, and  in  every  case  the  promise  has 
been  broken. 

The  Lutherans  of  Finland  are  awaken- 
ing to  a sense  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
ens not  only  their  language,  their  liberty, 
their  right  of  worship,  but  their  material 
prosperity  as  well.  The  persecution  of 
the  Greek  Church  will  not  stop  at  Stun- 
dists  and  Skoptzi,  Poles  or  Germans.  The 
Czar  has  begun  by  discouraging  the  Finn 
from  using  his  native  language;  he  will 
not  rest  until  the  Orthodox  eikon  sur- 
mounts every  pulpit  now  occupied  by  a 
detested  Lutheran. 

Finland  is  well  supplied  with  common 
schools  and  newspapers  ; her  people  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  liberty,  and 
have  been  loyal  to  the  Czar  so  long  as  he 
did  not  seriously  infringe  their  ancient 
constitution.  The  relations  that  have 
existed  between  Finns  and  Russians  since 
1809  are  now  undergoing  serious  modifica- 
tion, owing  mainly  to  the  fear  that  Russia 
means  to  Russify  the  Finns  much  as  she 
is  Russifying  her  other  conquered  people. 

Finns,  Poles,  and  Germans;  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  Jews — all  are  to-day  the 
object  of  Russian  persecution.  The  priest 
and  policeman  tramp  up  and  down  this 
frontier  “ strip”  hunting  for  whatever 
is  unorthodox.  “Be  Russian”  or  “be 
damned”  is  the  alternative  offered,  and 
in  this  year  of  grace  there  are  many  who 
answer:  “ If  I am  to  be  damned,  let  it  be 
rather  on  the  Rhine  than  in  Siberia !” 
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THE  great  brick  for- 
tress of  Widdiu  has  a ; v . v ; 

strangely  aggressive  look 
if)  the  pastoral  landscape 
along  the  river.  The  high 
avails. enclosing  with  their 
protecting  bulwarks  the 
populous  Turkish  quarter  v;- 

of  the  town,  with  its  nu- 
merous mosques,  rise  di- 
rectly out  of  the  water  at 
the  river  front,  and  tower 
far  above  the  trees  scat- 
tered over  the  broad  green 
meadows,  and,  although 
neglected  and  hist  crum- 
bling to  pieces,  are  grand- 
ly imposing  in  height  and 
extent.  No  hunting  now 
flutters  from  the  loitering 
flag  start*,  and  the  yawn- 
ing embrasures  are  half 
filled  with  rubbish,  hut 
the  great  citadel  still  dom- 
inates with  arrogant  pride 
the  ^ramblmg  com m ere i a J 

d ignity  us  the  extreme  im-  - ',flp 

noble  monument  to  the 

i V>rent>on,<' crowds  of  Turk- 
ish women  and  children 
were  busy  with  their  wash- 
ing. and  men  in  variega-  M-  ™ 

ted  jackets,  baggy  trousers, 
turbau.  aud  sash  waddled 
idly  about,  or  lazily  rowed 
the  clumsy  boats  laden 
with  merchandise.  The 

indescribable  squalor  and  1 

filth  of  the  Orient  charac- 
terized every  feature  of  the 

scene,  ami  we  now  realized,  what  Belgrade  gibh*  httt  in  type,  dress,  and  costume, 
and  Ada  Kaleh  had  only  hinted  to  us,  the  Widdin  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  irn- 
nature  of  the  gulf  that  separates  Moham-  portant  towns  of  northern  Bulgaria,  hut 
rnedan  from  Christian,  not  only  in  rcli-  is  the  real  head  of  navigation  for  sailing 
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a* i'iJ ' [ 

un<t  i^v&iyb*;,  Nvfe 

poWurVyloati  of  yiur  * 
]H»* ;Ms ' flnfj, • )‘f# 
givmti ' (l)em  Uj^Tuld 
i\r  yriU^fW*;  to  go W l.iktfV- 
; tf.?  UftpHfrfc  We  Ay  p t*  ri<>t 
^.>%;iii;  Ji  mill  * g oVr  vraA’ 

it>  the 

fatfe  of  the  IomC' 

tMv  huH#& 

a i Mj  jjlijfi  u oui?  3 i iiv  *>f 

srnal  £ 

10  o??lly  1 i he  4eep.irife  ye*, 
•sirgbiij’  aftoy^iK^- 
leytd  of ' di# 
ilnoib*^I«  of  i^'tktrjp' 
pftttpl 

of  flieir  pi^duce  (tt 
great  market-pla  v*  near 
the  eifcnjel-,  vrery  n pvt 
busy  fthuppiogy  The 
wool  on  ill  this  .swtioq 
of  Bulgaria  \ve»'f*  a 
short,  scant  chemise  of 
hnma&pUu  Itir&ft,  vrfih 
fuU  long  sleeves  of  ten 
rhr h 1 y e^obr oid  0 red  a 
Ivnghi  mto^^l  wool  le ti 
apron  r^aphf  ng  to  the 
tern  Of  the  irirami^f;  to. 
|fehh  v^ul;  a iifitb er . of 
fcmuiUr  stuff,  but  vyrv 
fiill  arul  stiffly  jd idled, 
bang* og*  no  lowef  thjfiii 

.the  baud 

vo^st^K  tuitl  in  many  vyftVa  distin>t*(iy  hair  iti  one  li>ng  .piece  ’d<nvirid$h?  tectc, 
murks  a oe\y  phase  of  river  life,  and  an  ami  f&s%ii  an  eimbrciidered  white  kety:hief 
abrupt  p*d»titt»h  Hbiiogra^ti^hh  ami  phib  around  their  heads,  with  fresh  flow-rs  atni; 
oWieai  tYoniier  a.s  ivelj.  ornaments  of  various  kinds.  Uncouth 

The  (big  ship  of*  our  tiny  i\^t  had  pit  i mwhide sandals  uiul  t hick  sbupvio.ss  -socks, 
in  at  Widdin  a few  hmirs  before  \s<:  nr-  often  brifliant  ora ng**  xU.  color.  pmtect 
rived,  and  the  Admiral.  w!i-»  1 1 i»t  ex-  their  feet,  and  ankles.  The  n»vn  hef^  a* 
haUsled  all  the  time  att  his  disposal  was  in  most  other  districts,  wear  wha<  may 
here  obliged  to  c?-Vi>*  Up  hx'  wow,  to  L»s  lv*.(  he  deser'leui  a,v  ;i  dun.sv  u?u>oiio$j  of 
own  iUtepse  d >>t> pfv^i Jtf  t,  and  ihe  the  Turkish  dress,  usual !y  ir.aue fdbwvu 

irjfiidto  regrpt  '; Immespun,  trhnmed  witly  black 

osity  of  the  Tonpd*h0rU  ' 'aii tl. ■ in  place  of  t$i,  . a';WiRUi||^p^' 

<pmr  exhausted  oy'vr' TIUrhr-.t mu  vul,  and  skin  cap,  oi’h-n  varying  in  shape,  hut Seh 
we  therefore  ku>ded  uUinnd  oau^’ug  vv  • dom  m color. 

Hotter  of  -urpris<%  and  exvitiug  only  a lltr'  Afueng  this  g/vy  vind  bustling  eroW'L 
lie  intererh.  'When  \ve.  dree,  up  ev»r  ea  sutd;  pal  ltd  - Lined  Turkish  women  and 
noe*  on  the  sieuv  just  ;ih«*ve  ihe  sieaiuer  .mournful : dejevivd  ••  lo«-.*l<i?».g'  men  stalked 
landing  wo  uruv  interviewed  at  hy  like  sp,u  (res,  or  haggled  wearily  with 

a sTHurtduokin-  young  officer,  to  uhW  apnOnUie  shv>u!ceepevs  Momilvni  pniive- 
Russinn  cup  and'  .in mm:  and  red  tnOVrned  men.  wry  hkc  Cossacks  in  uppeunnuv*. 
brown  troupers  of  Bulganan  hnipvsTUfv.  g>dloped  reekfesly  tbmiigh  the  mwlti- 
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plentiful,  and  cheap;  the  best  varieties 
costing  less  than  two  cents  a pound.  To- 
matoes, egg  plant,  and  sweet- peppers  were 
larger  and  better  than  we  had  seen  be- 
fore, and  melons  and  green  corn  were  al- 
most out  of  season.  Fresh  meat  was 


tilde,  and  a numerous  force  of  men  on 
foot,  in  neat  browu  uniforms,  watched 
with  active  vigilance  every  unusual  stir 
among  the  people,  and  quelled  with  rough- 
and-ready  authority  every  incipient  dis- 
turbance caused  by  too  much  slivovitz 
{plum  brandy).  We  stroll- 
ed across  the  market-place 
and  over  the  moat  into  the 
great  citadel,  arid  passing 
the  inner  gate,  were  in  a 
quarter  as  characteristical- 
ly Turkish  as  the  remotest 
corner  of  Stain boul.  The 
huddle  of  people  in  the 
narrow,  crooked  streets  ; 
the  curious  shops,  and  the 
open  manufactories  of  all 
sorts  of  articles;  the  lat- 
ticed windows,  tumble- 
down  fountains,  and  half- 
ruined  mosques;  the  close, 
musty  smell,  and  general 
squalor  and  worn-out  ap- 
pearance— all  were  unrrds-  \ 

takably  Turkish,  and  ev- 
erything indicated  ex 
treme  poverty  and  a con- 
dition of  life  which  excited 
our  heartiest  sympathies. 

Intense  love  of  locality  * 
binds  this  people  to  the 
place,  and.  isolated  by  re- 
ligion, language,  and  cus- 
toms,  with  no  rights  of  cit- 
izensliip  and  no  common 
interests  with  their  neigh-  ^ 

bo»*s,  they  endure  with  the 
patience  characteristic  of 
their  race  the  aggravating 
tyranny  of  the  Bulgarians. 

Three  fresh  languages 
assailed  onr  ears  in  W id- 
din,  and  we  plunged  with- 
out preparation  from  the  Bulgarian  peasant  types. 

tangled  maze  of  Rouma- 
nian and  Servian  into  the 

cj uagruircs  of  Bulgaria?j,Turkish,and  mod-  about  five  cents  a pound,  a 
ern  Greek.  We  expected  to  hear  two  new  which  delicacy  W iddin  is  « 
languages  here,  but  were  surprised  when  readily  obtained,  but  at  a ] 
we  took  our  luncheon  in  a restaurant  to  lower  than  in  any  other  in 
find  the  bill  of  fare  written  in  Greek,  and  ing  that  we  had  a rather  i 
to  hear  the  waiters  shouting  orders  in  this  the  river  before  us,  we  laid 
lisping  speech.  We  were  now  well  across  ply  of  stores  of  all  kinds 
the  line  that  separates  the  ( >r'u*ut  from  the  which*  we  learned.  was  «*; 
Occident,  and  within  touch  of  Constanti-  tftin&t  at  any  village,  and. 
nople  and  Athens.  Tlie  markets  gave  us  had  gone  to  sleep  at  non 
abundant  evidences  that  we  had  reached  passports  at  the  police  hca 
a milder  climate.  Grapes  were  delicious,  the  official  in  charge,  of  t 
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tut*  *y'p:e,  vOtb  Tiigte  wni^w 
ti  it  it  Viuglc  tnAsi 
^ubvay  ledwnm  tiiit  bn* 
tijifl  h) Mru . i raf^  >?£. 

; rapt  ilmiY  gaVl y j^uehiM  g\. 

Tip  ^re&rik,  tfiib 
&a*5 

fill  .1  ylMtll  V;  •iy ^ iv  titym 

ourKni  t by  n lmij£  1 itv*  #if 
.pgiijpjf  TurkRh  SftifdjS;  htti; 
WC*is(rlV  to  a or 

t‘itso  we  cmbe  anr>s.V  Uvyro 
tied  (o  ilio  tw  in  *otn# 
ffiurl  spot  a vyait  nig  ft  f^VAi’v 
able  wiiid,  th«3 
ered  with  sleeping 
no  nmii  on  vXnU.dp  TI»A 
Rojunaiuau  *Wre  fWdiy  Ka 
lafat  d»>i\^K  'for  «vf 

in i i<> A • . 14  :•  >.tvAtvJj, -. : &:-■:&*[ 

sfeufj^iVt.’  i&  il 

xir u iv  jV  vv  i tii  a £&i0?l  und 
Tim.  iaiidfttape  Aty  tiiuL 

bad  jrtnijEV  jriime;  lor  fiijsAtinn^.r  ami  smsl.a,  bank  of  the  . river  is  redime.d  to.R>  m<o 
and  v < wars  rdbiyed  to  ki»  k -mh’  mn-!^  ini'  }4^(  terms.  TW  fjul&uriufr  wbU*>  lb  *,"l* 
3«lj»MH>ss  oini  iifipati*‘VK>*  nidi!  In-  n-Uirned.  dijjni  HMUi.'inmnis.,  %iw.  m/ver  for  any 
an  hour  and.a  itnlf  lab  r Imnr  distai  ki>  Hoi  /on).  marshy..  Hi^h. 

Just  below  W Wrliti,  at.  the-  Bulgarian  grassy  Jnlb;  approv'd  the  rw'-r,  nml  te- 
town  id  .Aner  P^lankin  tlin  ireneral  course  cei )»•  at  miervnisA  enrlosHnr  i‘«.  ( w«  .n» 

From  southerly  to  Unde  spurs  gymi  ';;ri!6iv^Lfe' 

■easterly  r aiui  to  ils-  liovu  nf'Ohern.;)  vocl&f  w ith  farms!  Here  ftiid  there  on  the  ;!*&?& 
w tine  Pcibruilsdm.  about  ,10h  mUA$  be-  slopes  ;>Y  tbfc  rmur.lnd  Ini’fe  grv;<fi  rjila^-s 
low-,  i hr  river  k/;  ps  tim  home  ditvetmo  ft-re  s/eu,  usually  at  some  ilistuifce'  from 
-'.vRi‘  Few  ami  >digh!  deviations.  The  )uu%  il»e.  nvi-r.  Msuv  of  Mism*  an*  only  sro'at 
-rimi'jii&i:  w*ye ' ireitv  ;jfiygular  hovels  dug  ifi  ilm 

many ’s;,itln>^:Vtis’seUv  fitrlu*  I’U’teoni b-een-  ground  ;j >}{i  nwdeii  witlt  e;vHb.  and.  ev^o 
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the  best  of  tiiPuOiMiii  boast  no  more  than  i 00.01  disappenr  in  the  capacious  pocket 
one  or.  two  .buildings  of  a bet  ter  type  m d?E  > ■Jnrf  .dim*  of  the  little  army. 
ti«/io  the  ordinary  Util  of  iumdrKd  hwk-*  The  enstcmi- bouse  people  at  Wkldiii  bad  ; 
or  of  wattle  oiid  mud.  Most,  of  the  tea S>;  foal  ns  that  wo  cv»u!d  land  a/iy where 
. t&iWik'  together  with  the  great  .straw  >ik1  to  bay  stom  wh.la.mt  giving'  up  our  pa- 
hixy  ricks always  the  promiueat  feature  per*..  and  we  m:  pbomal  this  as  well  a* 


by  walls  nf  we  wove  abK  nml  demanded  our  pa^ 
mud  or  !>y  waUfeb  knm,  am]  the  isfrwU.;  ports  ngnim  preparnm  to  leave  sVithnut 
tviiuvii  ramble  akmy  .equally  between  making  opr  besiml  purchases,  Remora 
fch»e$y  boundaries,  are  seldom.  bettor  than  trances  were  worse  than  idle,  for  they 
gulL^j  or  watercourses.  The  intvrioi^.'ajre.  guppy  -y: 

of  ter*  vsu  r prising!  y neat  and  tidy  even  in  mare  lied  rdf  to  the  police  smljon  a long 
the  mdesi  hove),  Ay yray  .dj^  Tfte  ofiief  wft& 

^vitli  freectemi.  no)  m ins  olTVve,  ami  he  was  uimaHheb 

About  three  hours’  paddle  below  Wid-  from  hfc  hhbivg  place  only  aftn-  a bulb 
din  we  came  to  the  flourishing  town  of  'hour  s search  by  a large  scouibrig  party  W- 
Lom  -Pafanka;  famous  for  the  pnnj.v  of  fiolieemen  The. usual  series  uf  ijuestions 
|fo  water,  and  ^miie vv h at  reitow for 'the  vr*W put  Jto  u>^  and  ws 0fnerc- 
;pnduy  u'f  its  wiue.  W*  ran  ashore  in  ple^  betsveen  bursts  of  indignant,  Un- 
iendjng  10  lil I our  wim  bottle*  and  Unm  guapyv  which  perhupa if  would  be  unwise 
to  move  oil  to  ?m  early  camp.  We  fan-  • to  chronicle  here.  The  padyv»lerniaton^ 
cted  that  the  Lorn  Fifoukiaus  womb  be  .voting  man,  hrisUiogAVidi^ authority, and 
emp:r  to  v*,  »d.;;orno  u*  when  they  {;-uv  *e;  iks.su .mi ng  Hub  imlidEreore  of  iuimeusu- 
h*nd  prccparryl  t&  trade,  but  thedeK'^atinm  rab(«  snp^rbirit  Vv  paid  lit  Ur  liUetmop  hv  ,-y  1 , / r 
whu  met  u-  is  wo  Ihiuoilered  out  iff  *he  nor’  e.\ o burnt h..urs  pr • our  recplmivw*.  and  • 
mud  looked  um-omiunoly  lu^die,  •every  -after  slow iy hot.  Urn  weeds  i om). 
ioan  ov^vroor  o auiihpm  and  dll  more  nor  passport,  " W*  Robe  it  Avfh.rc  Toi 
or'Tess  l.e  irny  avmol  .Escape  was  ?rzo  !j-«t  Gasriiyire  C'Vv;!,  MaeMu<',.<  of 

the  way  to  ;x  w«no  s)i*>p  with  <>s  much  'bonny  Kartm  Cecl]/‘on«d  U\m>  die  oti»rr 
p'Mcicsv  lts  our  ir, eagre  vocabulary  otE  " .Roherr.  lon-bu.  \/.>pio<l  the  niimb«*rs  in 
.lowed.  The  miiy  t:er.pnn>c  to  dns  p;u*s  a.  bn**ky  erdmed  p?  ifi  sign  ear  ii,uh^.  and 
d'fp  :,  sb*vii  demand  for  our  pass-  then  fob  m pc  .1  bp  a^U).  wrath  at  Urn 
P- i)e&  We  promptly  produoml  them.  um).  drh/y.  vrr:  piwldlrp  o!h  detenAim-d  to  leave 
iiv  mi r chagrin  ’ and  5^'t c/Aislimeii t’i  •-•  W-  ‘ L^tii-  s%lifc  if  AV.6  -tiftd-  do. 

- gle  ■§:■:  \ C:‘|;  j4pwtoS«n*S 
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sleep  ill  a swamp.  We  had  the  good  more  in  length.  The  lonely  picket  sta- 
fortuue,  however,  to  discover,  just  after  tions  are  the  only  human  habitations 
dark,  a reasonably  good  camp- ground  along  the  bank.  In  agreeable  contrast 
on  a low  bank  of  sun-baked  mud  covered  to  this  dull  and  desolate  waste  of  marsh 
with  coarse  grasses,  and  the  next  morn-  and  willow  swamp  is  the  rich  pastoral 
iug  found  we  had  chosen  the  spot  where  country  of  Bulgaria  opposite.  Although 
the  natives  had  their  summer  clambakes,  villages  and  farm-houses  ail*  not  very  nu* 
for  great  heaps  of  fresh- water  clam  shells,  merous,  we  saw  everywhere  abundant 
the  well-picked  bones  of  a sheep  or  two,  signs  of  life.  The  meadows  were  dolled 
and  t races  of  recent  tires  were  scattered  wit  h hav-stacks.  and  great  net  w orks  of 
all  around  us.  deeply  worn  r.itlle  paths  scored  the 

Between  Lorn  Palanka  and  Sistova,  a smooth  slojies  of  the  hills,  all  burned 
stretch  of  about  150  miles-- which,  by-tbe-  yellow  by  the  summer  sun.  Before  Die 
way,  we  paddled  in  less  than  two  days  greatest  heat  of  the  day  came  on,  inl- 
and a half — there  are  only  three,  towns  on  met). sc  herds  of  cattle  and  buffaloes, 
the  river,  Cibar  Palanka,  Rahova,  arid  driven  by  Turkish  cowboys,  rushed  pant- 
Nicopolis,  and  these  are  all  Bulgarian,  ing  down  the  hill  sides  in  a cloud  of  dust 
There  are  two  or  three  busy  grain-ship-  to  cool  themselves  in  the  stream.  The 
ping  stations  on  the  Roumanian  side,  buffaloes  wallowed  in  the  muddy  places, 
however,,  and  we  could  see  on  the  edge  and  then  lay  down  with  the  tops  of  their 
of  a low  plateau,  miles  back  from  the  heads  alone  visible  above  water,  like  un- 
river, frequent  prosperous- look  ing  places,  couth  amphibious  animals.  Great  flocks 
ami,  opposite  Nicopolis,  the  church  tow-  of  sheep  stood  on  Die  shore  by  the  water's 
ers  of  Turnu  Magnrvte,  one  of  the  most  edge,  crowding  together  in  a solid  mass, 
important  towns  in  southern  Rounm-  and  holding  their  heads  close  to  the 
nia.  rising  above  the  trees.  This  shore  ground  to  escape  the  heat  from  the  di- 
of  tin*  river  is,  for  almost  tin*  eft  tire  dis  reel  rays  of  the  sun.  and  multitudes  of 
lance  referred  to,  a broad  low  marsh,  in-  goats  Were  scattered  all  over  the  steep 
terser  ted  by  numerous  lagoons  anti  shah  and  arid  slopes.  The  shepherds  dig  little 
low  irregular  hikes,  often  ten  miles  or  shallow  caves  in  the  mud  bluffs,  with 
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steps  £|  £[$bi.  where  they  lb«  and  biwies.  A tUtbcfow  Lom  Palanlm  tms 

sleep  for  )i.if(i'i«js-  in  ihe  dayUftm;  of lir-rrs  covered  With  a thorny  Ii^mimimis  shrub., 
eurl  M|«  in  the  gullies — so  that  every  yard  tufts  of  small  purple  flow  ers  at id  prickly 
of  -..shade  on  the  -rougfi  hank  'has  Its  h.u-  ml  seed  pods.  strndl  yellow  utters,  te*tf 
uekn  or  its  annual  fK/cn pan t..; anil  some-  scabious with  pah:  bio$\<mm  and  ohteeoryy 
time*.  mtm  a ml  gouts.  both  seeking  io  whkdi/lms  l>er<»  a poiwbnii ..flower ' 
o’v < mi  t he  siiii,  lie  down  pear^f ally  to-  long  disknuM  down  tin river.  Tim  *b>pe* 
g^tb&y  iu  the  satin*  oamny  rfhft' or  ip  the  above  tbia oriV.- : jp  1 iff?* .'-:-JfiLeifr>>v7. ' 

shadow  of  the  >>um  projecting  corner.  were  Covered  wn.b  feilher  srtfijay  hod  Hiae 

In  the  broad  &iraicbt  reaches  of  the  busing.  Wdd  grope- vines  grow  all  over 
ri  ver  the  frequent  s&mkBntikiVW^^  $rjf;  felarid  above  Sistova, 

ed  with  water  fowl.  ’Tl uio.su mis 
upon  thousands  of  noisy  wibJ- 

to-oso,  hosts  of  (lucky  pi o‘  /v;  ,auf 

other  • ■ game  birds,  ‘ i!r»^  it vihv  :ip A- " , V;  ;.  • 

flopped  inby  the  Avatar,  amlgyv;vm 
ahead  of  afe  m ^tutely  rlignhy 
^ra.rcely  turn- 

i $ Jr  tti  sir  hpge  iliVfed  a rt ml  beaks 
from  4i<te  ffc:  Side*  and  if  we 
anjt  too  aear,  flgw  np  with  a 1 mxmudoM  and  lh^  marshy  lake  hear  the*** )m"d^gW>at 
splash ing  tuicl  fluttering.  Tall  heron*  yelkm  patches  of  vdlarsm.  Hu  (he  edgy 
wared  away ^dut  of  the  shallow*  on  ‘ uflfe  lake;  gr'^w  arVayv-h^nd  ami  flowed 

*.uk>r  and  swans' 'and  storks  sailed  ovuo  irm  rush,  and  where  the  [and  is  drier 
Imad  in  graceful  .flight.  vSonivtmms.  we  itre  seen  purple  and  yellowAlw^rf  ibis- 
pmhjjed  in  Urn  full  light  of  noonday  up  f|ey  a small  *e*.o«ties?r  heliotrope,  aUd  a 
m Vfiihtn  a lew.  yhrd>5  of  slender  white,  White  smdHlaria.  'Taitmmk  crows  on 
eraues  wading  among  Urn  watw-gr/issus,  the  ^andy  Ikds  ' 

^4.dv.ri(u0fe  approached  Within  a puddles  Thmnver  JHV  was  mo&tly confined  id 
lyogth  of  a J;u^  gray  tioryn  stiinillng  the  larger  cmft;  very  few  suin'!)  bhht& 
<»;i  ore  leg  and  blinking  in  the  .brilliant  were  seen  , ami  almost  no  fishermen.  The 
giarfr  of  the  son.  The  Dura  of  the nwo  gwat.  clouds  of  ennv -ns  on  the  Turkish 
Hxuk  iu  Uiis  region  i.^  best  deseiihed  in  vessels  gh'rimvd  iibovt  tfyji  tveo.-  belaud 
m $ notation  fr«>»u  Alfred  Parson^  s nolo  the  ishvnds  far  in  ri:e  perspeefive.  and 
Imok:  ' By  the  Camp  opposite  Kahife?  the  blai'k  somlie  itf  Oovdx.*ats  with  llu?ir 
was  a very  haud.sc/nip  sedge!  With  hrtixvn  IraMiH  of  loaded  rrghtrr^  was  a eoufetixnt 
iiow^rs;  a oiiUss  uf  bhtssoms itf  Urn  flower  hiniura  -m  tiny  ov.nr-elualgiJiig  Lcindscape. 
tug  ro^h.  arid  plenty  of  > huge  flat  boat  of  the 
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low,  Mill.,  mo  il kugreeable  aiitieipatiQ'n^  khan?,  vri.Mi . *£UJ.  the  only  houses 

Tl.»:  Luym  i»iwet4'lyj:iae5senc:^r  steamer  on  of  eutmaimrmni  m cminlrv  places,  we 
.iiSfdOw* f Ward' . t.ri p reached  custom  a fe\v  were  (brown  )uio  it  i tin  m tv  relations  with 
moments  after  we  bid.  and  we  were  just  tier  people,  a ini.,  it  rouisl  he  confessed, 
in  timely  v/UjUess  iheeAodit^nf  tvve.uf.y-ti vo  found  MtUe  in  their  almr;wmr  to  eiieppy-. 

who  were  leaving  the  \ugi*  ‘the  belief  in  their  diipuuitv  for  iolhVeb 
country  for A*ht  Munir  by  way  of  Cher*  dime iiupn  wenmnl.  Ii'.is  vmdvufhtedly  a 
m*  today  Kmieiidji.  ami  Cno-tuMHuoplm  fart,  that  die  {peasants  between  ties  foot- 
The  whole  lvjnummtr  Turkish  popubUiau  b ills  of  the  Balkarra  ?iud  the  ‘Danube  are 
of  the  town  had  xrirhed  out  ir*  see  them  otf.  ? the  least  - of  the  rare 

arid  veiled  women  in  solemn  rows  along  to  he  foam!  in  the  cmuury . mid  it  would 
the  slifhe  hK>ked  from  a distance  like  so  im  miiVir  tojiuTge.  of  the  you  tig  nation 
many  queer  rivfcr  birds.  We  w ew?  A&--  "bv  the  inbabihims  of  i>  parthin  lii  i^dhuact. 
sured  by  ’in-  a^rnt  of  the  uwimhoat  com-  Their  urns?  curio  ms  charmnerhfies  are 
^w*ny  tliat  similar  WreCof . .0*e-  their  .*  ■ £$prei*6h: iu  nhd  their 

querit  two  m worm  hut  that  mo>i  of  the  habitual  sihiigtb  W*  ^fdoUi  saw  them 
fain  i lie.*  soniHM'  ur  biter  minder  back  smile.,  and  nhuoyi  never  iiotel  ilu'm 
again, • after  having  found  that  their  hna>h.  Ms  the  river  people  avv  met  iihr 
cmidilhm  i»  not  heiivmi  by  change  of  tit  we  cyofta d the Buli'-af bo?  fvouirer  were 
residence.  rbsrova  libs  improved  sine.*  cheery  #'\\d  n tore  or  less  emovnunieutive, 
the  ; war  lb  ; inuedi 
the:  satno . wny  - ifia  t:" 

Ki^tv>^sv  hu  t 

•'ihe  ;•  ny%tv_f  rnrif: : .re-"  •: 

u rUthiiif  gn.d  < : 
an  4 lookw  toybuy 
; Yer^  ••'hrneh  : k : 

4iif : y^J  ieh«  after  the 
bros^ng  i p Jime, 

life  Bu^ians  built 

tbdirpOHtooiibrid^e 
ffbiTi  ’ the  low  ish 
%tl d opposi  te  and 
marched  th pi  ^ ar- 
mies through  the 
to  wn  to  Ple  vna  and 
the  Balkan  passe*. 

We  rnade  ah  in- 
terestiiKg  .excdr&iim 
of  three  flays  to  the 

naf  fifty  tuiie* 
imfr H Hun  $Wto va, 
air  ro,ss  a rol  ting 
reun  tpje 

iri  hahfted,  bbt  pm? : 
dudoif  a gi^atyWi 
of  \viu:ht  antf  Ih4; 
ni  The  heat 
ni id  I be 
jio^ihl vv  hut 
M^r|y  mnnrsiU  df 

the  o^tuimion  vvmk 
cm wrhyl  w it>h  inter- 
e*t  ppU  ’ novelty;. 

Traveiliinr.  as  Ibp 
tiative^  do,  by  pri- 
yater  ruin  vpyance, 
and Mop{iitlg at  the 
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and  we  heard  singing,  laughter,  and  con- 
stant merry  chatter  among  the  people  as 
we  passed.  But  in  Bulgaria  these  cheer- 
ful sounds  no  longer  came  to  our  ears; 
villages  near  the  river  were  as  silent  as 
the  grave;  the  peasants  at  the  landing- 
places  stared  at  us  stupidly  as  we  went 
along,  and  no  one  ever  hailed  us  plea- 
santly or  showed  any  intelligent  interest 
in  our  fleet. 

Russian  monuments  are  seen  on  sev- 
eral hills  between  Sistova  and  Rustchuk, 
about  thirty-five  miles  below,  and  scarce- 
ly a mile  of  the  river  but  has  some  in- 
teresting history  in  connection  with  the 
struggle  along  the  Danube  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  campaign  in  1877. 
By  a curious  coincidence,  we  happened  to 
camp  the  afternoon  we  left  Sistova  near 
the  very  place  where,  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, on  the  same  date,  the  writer  had 
crossed  the  river  at  the  end  of  a long 
courier’s  ride,  described  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine  not  long  since.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  as  we  paddled 


down  the  beautiful  calm  reach 
the  following  morning  the  fa- 
miliarlines of  the  landscape  stim- 
ulated a flow  of  reminiscences  of 
the  campaign.  Nearing  Pyrgos, 
and  in  sight  of  the  monument  on 
one  of  the  great  rounded  hills 
where  the  battle  was  fought  in 
which  young  Sergius  Leuchten- 
berg,  the  cousin  of  the  present 
Czar,  was  killed,  we  were  startled 
by  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
the  grunt  of  a Gatling-gun  and 
the  rattle  of  small-arms.  We 
could  not  at  first  believe  our 
ears,  each  of  us  thinking  this 
dramatic  and  suggestive  accom- 
paniment to  the  tales  of  the  war 
was  a mental  distortion  of  or- 
dinary noises  brought  about  by 
our  preoccupation  with  the  sub- 
ject. However,  as  we  paddled 
along,  increasing  our  stroke  in 
our  growing  excitement,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  sounds  came 
from  the  hills  near  Rustchuk, 
and  although  we  could  see  no 
smoke,  we  could  accurately  dis- 
tinguish the  reports  of  rifles  in 
irregular  scattering  succession, 
like  the  prelude  of  a great  battle. 
Our  mystification  increased  with 
every  moment,  and  we  hastened 
on  past  the  low  willow-fringed 
shores  on  the  Roumanian  side,  studying 
the  rocky  bluffs  across  the  river  and  the 
billowy  summits  of  the  bare  hills  to  find 
a solution  of  the  enigma.  The  sounds 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  began,  and  as 
we  rounded  a wide  bend  full  of  islands,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  minarets  of  Rustchuk 
and  the  great  buildings  in  Giurgevo  on 
the  low  hills  far  across  the  marshes  oppo- 
site, we  met  a small  Bulgarian  gunboat 
with  a machine-gun  at  the  bow,  and  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time,  on  a broad  pla- 
teau under  the  old  Turkish  redoubt  back 
of  the  town,  the  summer  encampment  of 
the  garrison.  What  we  had  heard  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  morning  target  practice 
on  land  and  the  trial  of  the  machine-gun 
on  the  river. 

Rustchuk  is  the  most  important  Bulga- 
rian town  on  the  river,  and  situated  as  it 
is  on  the  main  route  to  Constantinople, 
vid  the  Rustchuk-Varna  Railway  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  only  two  hours  by  rail 
from  Bucharest,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
cities  on  the  lower  Danube.  It  is  at  pre- 
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L yg  shop*.  with  H 

all  sorts  *:>f  V ion- 
tiese  sa  t id  Pgrisiv 
aft  goods,  chief- 
]y,.^^Lties  and 

j^fHte  't  ' * ' • ^ - 

iU£,  crowd  th  e 

^haHttes  wher>*  na-  ’V  • 
hid*  sAu- 

■ ii&l&^  iire  made,  nui\  the  y 
all uo^ii  lets  his  a rd  trial  before  the  flhite* 
giu^^wiitdow  of  a large  grocery*  lit  led 
wMh  English,  French*  ami  Ovrujan  dele 
Striate  ar#  whtl  paYhti 
^rd\ kegai  Ki.  -white  U*  otlivrs  tfe 

. l .^tOT^iyi *es &vkv.  the  halLhii  ried 
thVi^l^h  dutQ  town  by  the  Rijjv 

v#i^ni  in  ' 

Fnt-  ahoui  thirty  miles  hetew  Rustclirik 
tedh; ^ shores  are  ilal  and  devoid  of  li foi 
We  inui  om\  old  eoenjy , a li^ad  **  wind, 
against  os.:,  anrfh  indeed,  from  this  point 
U-K ihft  entl  of  mu*  journey  —about  300 
wife*  helo>v—  we  secirefeiy  had  uv  hour’s 
relief  tench  tin*  persisted t <rpposj  t ion  to 
our  progre&s.  * v'  ’ *;  .•  yy.-;'  'r 

: From  the  important  part  Die  town  tvud 
fortress  of  Silistriu  have  hiaytsd;  in  the 
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of  the  tow n ore  two  walls,  one  within  fhfc 
Ltber,  more  reaemlrlmf*  tmchuiduhtm  t*  .**>■ 
prefect  the  town  froiu  inmnJatiotis  ih&ts 
< oh>, tract  ions  for  military  purpose*.  B» 
hind  these  walls,  as  s'eetv  from  lire  r)xctr 
domes  and  )x\m$ret&  vise  above  the  roufe 
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of  the  town,  which  rambles  back  from  picket  huts  to  break  the  interminable 
the  river  to  the  great  bare  slopes  behind,  line,  of  small  willow-trees.  We  often 
All  over  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  visible  landed  ou  what  appeared  to  be  a hard 
the  lines  of  great  earth-works,  rounded  beach,  only  to  find  it  a jelly  of  mud  with 
and  softened  by  the  weathering  of  many  a thin  crust  of  sand  on  top,  through 
seasons.  After  the  usual  passport  for-  which  we  broke  at  every  step.  All  the 
maUties  we  wandered  about  the  town  For  river  men  we  met  were  suffering  from  the 
an  hour  or  more,  waiting  for  it  to  wake  Danube  fever,  winch,  in  the  lower  river, 
up,  and  had  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  is  the  constant  scourge  of  the  population, 
the  extensive  improvements  in  progress  Ten  miles  below  Silistria  the  Rourna- 
herc.  which  bid  Fair  to  reduce  at  no  dis-  nian  frontier  crosses  the  river,  and  the 
tant  date  the  picturesque  old  town  to  the  district  of  the  Dobrudscha  begins.  To 
commonplace  level  of  a modem  city,  our  surprise,  the  line  of  pickets  still  eon- 
We  could  not  help,  however,  being  inter-  tinned  along  the  left  bank,  although  we 
ested  in  the  building  of  an  enormous  were  fairly  in  the  Roumanian  Kingdom, 
school-house,  which  will  be,  when  fin-  and  now  and  then  a soldier  would  appear 
ished,  the  most  imposing  modem  strue-  on  the  bank,  take  a lively  interest  as  we 
tore  in  the  town  -a  gratifying  indication  passed,  and  sometimes  order  us  to  come 
of  the  successful  enforcement  of  the  com-  ashore.  We  treated  these  summonses 
pulsory  education  law.  with  scorn,  and  paddled  along  heedless  of 

After  Dm  hundreds  of  miles  of  unin-  the  shouts  which  followed  us. 
tere, sting  scenery  on  the  Roumanian  The  river  life  was  fast  becoming  more 
shore,  it  seemed  as  if  monotony  could  go  active  as  we  went  down,  Numerous  tow 
no  further,  but  opposite  Silistria  the  far  boats  with  lighters  passed  to  and  fro,  and 
off  hills  recede  still  more,  the  bank  grows  every  open  reach  was  lively  with  gaudily 
flatter,  and  at  lust  degenerates  into  a painted  sailing  vessels,  manned  by  Turks 
swamp,  with  nothing  but  Die  wretched  dressed  in  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and 
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forest  to  the  black  sea 


lookiixjf  as  IteUe  dike  sai Soi^  ;0^  tlic  eraft  the  village  of  Oliero^yt^a.' 

ttey  were  m looked  like  modern  fd.vUaed  into  a.lmleoiujjr  commonplace  xeUiermni, 
•,h.)0:  A*,  tkjs L point  ktu>  river  sweeps  round  in  a 

Froth  Siiistria  io  Cherwiivoda,  the  to  wide-  ciuye.  :duiugi!ig.  its  course  from  a 
pography  o/  the  country  near  the  river  gmwval  easterly  io  a northerly  direeuoii. 
niters  very  Jit  fie  ..in  character.  biU  vyc  mcl  at  ijirsovu,  thirty  miles  btdmv— a. 
ini?Wd  various  other  changes  which  biter-  ' !<  mg  straggJ iou*  iewr  at  the  foot  of  d,  bold 
■>su*d  us,  The  type  of  small  boat  wu£  : ^phjteuf  j-noky  htlj-s-  it  divides  jt»io  a mmy 
now  eutitedyy  differed!  froiti  fhtenitle  hei'Yf f:sinall7  Lynches,  which  enclose  and 
skiff  further  up  stream*  rescmbiteg  vie-  mterteel  with  sinuous  windings  a great 
Turkish  -caique,  v. it  1j  high  pwnted  bow  macular  marsh,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
ami  stern,:  and  cur  old  friends  the  ci'iiy-  i. it  width,  ami  ..extending  to  the  river 
reut-uuUs  no  b>hg*w  had  a supplementary  Iteuth,  at  the  Russian  frontier,  fifty  miles 
sicowto  support  the  axle,  but,  with  a wheel  to  ihtvrntelh, 

*.Ki  either  sele,  vjoide  ft  sort  of  caricature  A-  we  left  Ff/msova,  near  the  end  of 
’tel'  imehored  Aftt  Wny  d&yy  and  mw  the  grand  ,df 

■rQ$Xh* h'il Is' abow.lhw villages  omTterom*  Upte  Mils  grow  'all  imrpte  in  the  after*: 
*. vr* ridpVif  1&.  dtebr  kmg  Arinst  noon  light,  vVfc/vvem  ..ip' . .rttfifee  Tb& 

■ing fact  that,  our  mule  yvonld  um  lp:hgdr  lead 
w tewc  siudepf.  tmimli  break  the  roumkd  u-  oust  these  pteasant  slopes,  which  from 
t^itoui^r  of  ti<^  &iunm*t&  M&m%  ttfe  disfeatai  Carpathian  muge  f «Kprcu ward ; 

tod.  ■ Trajah  fads  Irdt  &tv  IrtT^Brishajhl%  Rjj^^hown  tpr  an  >ey^y^rym|x  add  ever- 
monument;  id  his  mighty  eompK-M --an  teiuHvful  pnmw&ma  along  Bay  riv  nr- haute 
'immense  wail  of  earth ? winch  extend*.  The  shortcut  ni  vke^mygk  h bram'hexof  the 
aeros*  the  J3fduuids)?ha  ftdm  ClitarniJTrHj^  river'  ftkirfe  the  ea^liM  n limits  of  tbvv  Rom 
wM  Ivusiemin  on  the  Black  ktem  "h\h\  the  mnmau  plain,  and  paddling  into  this  hay- 
high  rampart  is  plai.tdy  visible  on  tin*  row  ebanuOb  we  found  ourselves  in  a short 
g»rat.  rolling  hills,  apparen  tly  us  well  pre  half* horn*  In  a region  quite  unlike  any  wfc 
served  *ai  shape  after  the  lapse  of  so  m/tuy  q Rad  yet  seen.  Beth  banks  are  lowyand 
een furies  aw tl:e  Russia);  eurih  works  you-  covered  with  tall  reeds  alternating  with 
Wtehhx»6d  a ^ on  the.  wtllb  w patches.  The  only  Jmfxrtutmus  are 

neigliharing  wuumrds.  A fine  rainvay  Ittife  hiking  stations,  ami  these  are  miles 
bridge  is  now  building  across  the  river  apart  Even  t fie:  Hue  of  picket-houses  is 
at ' Cher .^.op;itOct;ihe  tCnsteodji  nty sent)  uUmg  the  siior«?t  for  i}  foJy 
Railway  with  the  iioiimanuiu  system,  ami  • lows  the  branch  that  Hows  along  the 
immense  *Unn:  pte.?*<  *m  ifv'  nartk  bipk  ' eastern  i^oumlavv  uf  the  marsh  under  ihc 
a.r»  iti ready  hriislied.  The  . d5>n^tru<Aibiji • • *:h iglt • ih'tul  thfere.  The  flahmneu’s  d'w^IJl/ 
^htypsmyfi  wt;»rkrneivt\s  quarters  in  cocmec-  ings  an'  hovels  of  the  rudest  kiud,  Kullt 
tiou  with  ibis  tmtetprkse  have drau^formed  ' rj  mud,  thatehcil  with  reeds, a.? ui  surrouinJ-.. 
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M by  fences  of  tliesame^  . How  cot  t Aires,  straggling  akmg  mv>oke<j,  &usfy 
humad  beings  cat*  *£i$t  in  iltc.se  fever  street^  partly*  shaded  hy-sm&U  ajhf 
.infested  marshes  v^ill  always  remain  it  by  dry 

We  fcVuiul  a reufcninibly  f -'  But  there  gn*ul  many 

solid  binding-place  »m  a little  bland  hear  Wight  Ilowers  m th ^ liny  gardens,  line- 
one  of  thyXfe a fdiort  <U»(m»Cfr  u r<3^ 
above  iho  idtie  bam  let.  of  Guru  Ghiclitza.-  Feru  climbing  all  ov.v.r  the  tUntihed  pnofs,. 
The  hmawst.  ^vliosc  duly  ib to  gather  lilt)  clean  white  linen  gamierds  of  bofh 
drift  womb  brought  buck  from  .-afestel  were  ref»WUmg  to  took  upon,  and 

files . -w.  ^^at,;bim.qiuet  t>f  wild  fto ^ i 1 10.14 1 aptm**  and  eJaboT^t^  red  em- 

nudilot*( lnosesirife.  iphiivolvuin*,  blue  ve-  ''broidery  worn  l>y  tie:*  women  made  mb 
ronica,  d occur  vv  tuvnavisk,  .siiapibvnp'vn," ' S|r>t,s  of  color  m Iht  warm  sun  limbi'.'  It 
and  niAMiy’  others.  . . , . , ! v 'Kf¥>  well  feu*  os . tlikfc  wc  Went;  -awtiy:  fri>da . 

Early  the  nma  forenoon  svo  landed  *U  Guru  Ghhliua  »iv  an  • agreeable.  frame  rA 
the  village.  The  whole  iMipHhHion'gatli-.  ai'iud,  for  u persistent  head-?vmd  blew 
mul  urmiotl  tint"  caunes  tuul  studied  straight  op  stream*  mAilrf  hovr  Urn 

them  wall  kitelligent  curiosity.  They  river  turned  and  i wish'd  We.  >*a ssrd 
were  Ule  fir*i  native* . fcnicA  we  . passed  M’ork&'pf  Turkish  T«s«*fs;  dashing  along' 
the  Rulguvlan  frontier  above  Wjddm  op  the  choppy  .corn-id  with  a Crest 

who  liaii  %bp\yxL  any  p&rtioJihtr  ^.rinv  $plh^brtg  at  .rite  Ww&  and  others  tryXnfr 
•'ttcav at- ike cmfL-dutil  io wwk  down  river  by  -the-  force  of  t}io- 
dpr  beam  Warmed  to  them  , stream..  2T<*r  ^vevaJ  hours  s?&  ^IruggTed  . 

quenco.  Perhaps  it.  was  partly  on  this,  against  ihe  gale  .-and  the  . rang)  i sea,  be- 
dv#  Jilted  the  vilUtge,  for,  tw&eu  bawfc*  with  } cvvsignk  kfhuman  life 
fcfSur  it  wars  Huly  a small  collection  rejd  of  clr^red  land,  ami 

of  iow,;  • '•.youghly-  thatched  in  th^  ibwtogb  Quite  of 

uiffafoken  forest,  extifiidigij^^J 
fcYfcrv  directipa  as  far  as  we 
*xndt^,;see.  Fn>ni  this  the 

lesolate  ittwl  desert  ml 

of  the - whole,  ri  ver  we 
■■; ''7;?V.v.V:i:V-‘. "Xf o Yij^rutiwfe.  we.  at  l^t. 
Hc^l  ‘hi  quite  .puddeniy.  into 
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quarters  the  population  is  very  dense,  and 
the  streets  and  dwellings  are  there  in  a 
state  of  indescribable  filth.  The  crowded 
market-places  are,  in  the  morning,  perfect 
museums  of  types  and  costumes.  Alba- 
nians in  fustinellas  like  ballet-dancers1 
skirts  jostle  Slovac  raftsmen  in  their  skin- 
tight woollen  trousers;  smart  marines 
from  the  naval  station  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  town  haggle  with  peddlers  of  Turk- 
ish tobacco;  and  florid-faced  cooks  of 
English  steamers  shoulder  their  way  to 
the  infeat  shops,  regardless  of  Roumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Russian,  Greek,  or  Jew.  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  several  large 
bands  of  gypsies  camp  on  the  hill-sides; 
for  here,  as  in  most  other  places  in  Rou- 
mania  and  Hungary,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  occupy  houses.  Of  all  the  specimens 
of  this  remarkable  race  we  saw  in  our 
trip,  those  at  Galatz  were  by  far  the  most 
savage  and  repulsive  in  appearance.  As 
we  approached  their  squalid  camp  on  the 
bare  slope  of  a great  hill,  exposed  to  wind 
and  sun,  hundreds  of  half-clothed  howl- 
ing maniacs  swooped  down  upon  us,  wild- 
ly gesticulating  and  shrieking  for  alms, 


tearing  open  their  garments  to  show  their 
emaciated  bodies,  and  holding  aloft  naked 
children  shivering  in  the  cold  breeze. 
Raven  black  hair  falling  over  their  faces 
in  tangled  masses  half  hid  their  small 
cunning  eyes,  and  sun  and  dirt  had  given 
their  skins  the  color  and  texture  of  long- 
tanned  leather.  Everything  about  them 
— clothes,  blankets,  and  tents — was  of  the 
same  suggestive  brown  hue,  and  this  mon- 
otone was  only  relieved  by  gaudy  trinkets 
in  the  matted  tresses  of  the  women,  and 
by  an  occasional  ornamental  knife-han- 
dle in  the  girdle  of  the  men.  We  were 
unable  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time 
the  filth  of  the  camp  and  the  proximity 
of  the  evil-looking,  ill  smelling  crowd, 
which  at  every  moment  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  avoid,  and  we  soon  re- 
treated, followed  for  a long  distance  by  a 
number  of  urchins,  all  limbs  and  rags, 
who  turned  somersaults  in  the  dust  and 
yelled  frantically  for  money.  We  did 
not  feel  purified  from  the  contact  with 
these  gypsies  until  we  were  seated  again 
in  the  canoes  and  facing  the  brisk  east 
wind  on  the  broad  reach  below  Galatz. 


AS  TO  44  AMERICAN  SPELLING. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


HEN  the  author  of  “The  Cathe- 
dral” was  accosted  by  the  wander- 
ing Englishmen  within  the  lofty  aisles  of 
Chartres,  he  cracked  a joke, 

44  Whereat  they  stared,  then  laughed,  and  we  were 
friends, 

The  seas,  the  wars,  the  centuries  interposed, 

Abolished  in  the  truce  of  common  speech 

And  mutual  comfort  of  the  mother-tongue.” 

In  this  common  speech  other  English- 
men are  not  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  full  rights  of  Lowells  countryman. 
They  would  put  us  off  with  but  a young- 
er brother’s  portion  of  the  mother-tongue, 
seeming  somehow  to  think  that  they  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  common  par- 
ent than  we  are.  But  Orlando,  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  Rowland  du  Bois,  was 
no  villain;  and  though  we  have  broken 
with  the  fatherland,  the  mother-tongue  is 
none  the  less  our  heritage.  Indeed  we 
need  not  care  whether  the  division  is  per 
stirpes  or  per  capita , our  share  is  not  the 
less  in  either  case. 

Beneath  the  impotent  protests  which 
certain  British  newspapers  are  prone  to 
make  every  bow  and  again  against  the 
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American  language”  as  a whole,  and 
against  the  stray  Americanism  which 
has  happened  last  to  invade  England, 
there  is  a tacit  assumption  that  we  Amer- 
icans are  outer  barbarians,  mere  stran- 
gers, wickedly  tampering  with  something 
which  belongs  to  the  British  exclusively. 

And  the  outcry  against  the  “American 
language”  is  not  as  shrill  nor  as  piteous 
as  the  shriek  of  horror  with  which  cer- 
tain of  the  journals  of  London  greet 
“American  spelling,”  a hideous  monster, 
which  they  feared  was  ready  to  devour 
them  as  soon  as  the  international  copy- 
right bill  should  become  law.  In  the 
midst  of  every  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
the  copyright  act  in  Great  Britain,  the 
bugbear  of  “American  spelling”  reared 
its  grisly  head.  The  London  Times  de- 
clared that  English  publishers  would  nev- 
er put  any  books  into  type  in  the  United 
States  because  the  people  of  England 
would  never  tolerate  the  peculiarities  of 
orthography  which  prevailed  in  Ameri- 
can printing-offices.  The  St.  James's 
Gazette  promptly  retorted  that  “already 
newspapers  in  London  are  hab^tuaUy 
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using  the  ugliest  forms  of  American 
spelling,  and  those  silly  eccentricities  do 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  in  their 
circulation.”  The  Times  and  the  St. 
James's  Gazette  might  differ  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  copyright  act  on  the  profits 
of  the  printers  of  England,  but  they 
agreed  heartily  as  to  the  total  depravity 
of  “American  spelling.”  I think  that 
any  disinterested  foreigner  who  might 
chance  to  hear  these  violent  outcries 
would  suppose  that  English  orthography 
was  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, which  altereth  not;  he  would  be 
justified  in  believing  that  the  system  of 
spelling  now  in  use  in  Great  Britain  was 
hallowed  by  the  Established  Church  and 
in  some  way  mysteriously  connected  with 
the  state  religion.  Indeed  no  other  ex- 
planation would  suffice  to  account  for  the 
vigor,  the  violence,  and  the  persistency  of 
the  protests. 

Just  what  the  British,  newspapers  are 
afraid  of,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; and  it  is 
difficult  to  declare  just  what  they  mean 
when  they  talk  of  “American  spelling.” 
Probably  they  do  not  refer  to  the  im- 
provements in  orthography  suggested  by 
the  first  great  American  — Benjamin 
Franklin.  Possibly  they  do  refer  to  the 
modifications  in  the  accepted  spelling  pro- 
posed by  another  American,  Noah  Web- 
ster— not  so  great,  and  yet  not  to  be 
named  slightingly  by  any  one  who  knows 
how  fertile  His  labors  have  been  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country.  Noah  Web- 
ster, so  his  biographer,  Mr.  Scudder,  tells 
us,  “ vras  one  of  the  first  to  carry  a spirit 
of  democracy  into  letters.  . . . Throughout 
his  work  one  may  detect  a confidence  in 
the  common-sense  of  the  people  which 
was  as  firm  as  Franklin’s.”  But  the  in- 
novations of  Webster  were  hesitating 
and  often  inconsistent;  and  the  most  of 
them  have  been  abandoned  by  later  edi- 
tors of  Webster’s  “American  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language.” 

What,  then,  do  British  writers  mean 
when  they  animadvert  upon  “American 
spelling”  ? So  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
discover,  the  British  journalists  object  to 
certain  minor  labor-saving  improvements 
of  American  orthography,  sucli  as  the 
dropping  of  the  k from  almanack , the 
omission  of  one  g from  waggon,  and  the 
like;  and  they  protest  with  double  force, 
with  all  the  strength  that  in  them  lies, 
against  the  substitution  of  a single  l for 
a double  l in  suich  words  as  traveller , 
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against  the  omission  of  the  u from  such 
words  as  honour , against  the  substitution 
of  an  s for  a c in  such  words  as  defence , 
and  against  the  transposing  of  the  final 
two  letters  of  such  words  as  theatre.  The 
objection  to  “American  spelling”  may 
lie  deeper  than  I have  here  suggested, 
and  it  may  have  a wider  application;  but 
I have  done  my  best  to  state  it  fully  and 
fairly  as  I have  deduced  it  from  a painful 
perusal  of  many  columns  of  exacerbated 
British  writing. 

Now  if  I have  succeeded  in  stating 
honestly  the  extent  of  the  British  jour- 
nalistic objections  to  “American  spell- 
ing,” the  unprejudiced  reader  may  be 
moved  to  ask:  “Is  this  all?  Are  these 
few  and  slight  and  unimportant  changes 
the  cause  of  this  mighty  commotion  ?” 
One  may  agree  with  Sainte-Beuve  in 
thinking  that  “ orthography  is  the  begin- 
ning of  literature,”  without  discovering 
in  these  modifications  from  the  Johnso- 
nian canon  any  cause  for  extreme  dis- 
gust. And  since  I have  quoted  Sainte- 
Beuve  once,  I venture  to  cite  him  again, 
and  to  take  from  the  same  letter  of  March 
15,  1867,  his  suggestion  that  “ if  we  write 
more  correctly,  let  it  be  to  express  espe- 
cially honest  feelings  and  just  thoughts.” 

Feelings  may  be  honest  though  they 
are  violent,  but  irritation  is  not  the  best 
frame  of  mind  for  just  thinking.  The 
tenacity  with  which  some  of  the  newspa- 
pers of  London  are  wont  to  defend  the 
accepted  British  orthography  is  perhaps 
due  rather  to  feeling  than  to  thought. 
Lowell  told  us  that  sesthetic  hatred  burnt 
nowadays  with  as  fierce  a flame  as  ever 
once  theological  hatred ; and  any  Ameri- 
can who  chances  to  note  the  force  and 
the  fervor  and  the  frequency  of  the  ob- 
jurgations against  “American  spelling” 
in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review , 
for  example,  and  of  the  Athenaeum,  may 
find  himself  wondering  as  to  the  date  of 
the  papal  bull  which  declared  the  infalli- 
bility of  contemporary  British  orthogra- 
phy, and  as  to  the  place  where  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Church  was  held  at  which  it 
was  made  an  article  of  faith. 

The  Saturday  Review  and  the  Athe- 
naeum, highly  pitched  as  their  voices  are, 
yet  are  scarcely  shriller  in  their  cry  to 
arms  against  the  possible  invasion  of  the 
sanctity  of  British  orthography  by  “Amer- 
ican spelling”  than  is  the  London  Times , 
the  solid  representative  of  British  thought, 
the  mighty  organ-voice  of  British  feeling. 
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Yet  the  Times  is  not  without  orthograph- 
ic eccentricities  of  its  own,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  took  occasion  to  point  out.  In 
his  essay  on  the  “Literary  Influence  of 
Academies,”  he  asserts  that  “every  one 
has  noticed  the  way  in  which  the  Times 
chooses  to  spell  the  word  diocese;  it  al- 
ways spells  it  diocess , deriving  it,  I sup- 
pose, from  2ku8  and  census ....  Imagine 
an  educated  Frenchman  indulging  himself 
in  an  orthographical  antic  of  this  sort!” 

When  we  read  what  is  written  in  the 
Times  and  the  Saturday  Review  and  the 
Athenaeum , sometimes  in  set  articles  on 
the  subject,  and  even  more  often  in  cas- 
ual and  subsidiary  slurs  in  the  course  of 
book -reviews,  we  wonder  at  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  feeling  displayed.  If  we 
did  not  know  that  ancient  abuses  are  of- 
ten defended  with  more  vigor  and  with 
louder  shouts  than  inheritances  of  less 
doubtful  worth,  we  might  suppose  that 
the  present  spelling  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  in  a condition  perfectedly  sat- 
isfactory alike  to  scholar  and  to  student. 
Such,  howrever,  is  not  the  case.  The  lead- 
ing philologists  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States  have  repeatedly  de- 
nounced English  spelling  as  it  now  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Professor 
Max  Muller  at  Oxford  is  no  less  emphatic 
than  Professor  Whitney  at  Yale.  There 
is  now  living  no  scholar  of  any  repute 
who  any  longer  defends  the  orthodox 
and  ordinary  orthography  of  the  English 
language. 

The  fact  is  that  a little  learning  is  quite 
as  dangerous  a thing  now  as  it  was  in 
Pope’s  day.  Those  who  are  volubly  de- 
nouncing “American  spelling”  in  the 
columns  of  British  journals  are  not  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  English  speech; 
they  are  not  scholars  in  English;  in  so 
far  as  they  know  anything  of  the  lan- 
guage, they  are  but  amateur  philolo- 
gists. As  a well-known  writer  on  spell- 
ing reform  once  neatly  remarked,  “The 
men  who  get  their  etymology  by  in- 
spiration are  like  the  poor  in  that  we 
have  them  always  with  us.”  Although 
few  of  them  are  as  ignorant  and  dense 
as  the  unknown  unfortunate  who  first 
tortured  the  obviously  jocular  Welsh 
rabbit  into  a pedantic  and  impossible 
Welsh  rarebit , still  the  most  of  their 
writing  serves  no  good  purpose;  to  quote 
the  apt  illustration  of  a Western  humor- 
ist, “ It  has  as  little  influence  as  the  p in 
pneumoniaJ\  Nor  clo  we  discover  in 
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these  specimens  of  British  journalism 
that  abundant  urbanity  which  etymology 
might  lead  us  to  look  for  in  the  writing  of 
inhabitants  of  so  large  a city  as  London. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  in- 
form himself  on  the  subject  will  soon 
discover  that  it  is  only  the  half-educated 
man  who  defends  the  contemporary  or- 
thography of  the  English  language,  and 
who  denounces  the  alleged  “American 
spelling”  of  center  and  honor . The  un- 
educated reader  may  wonder  perchance 
what  the  g is  doing  in  sovereign;  the 
half-educated  reader  discerns  in  the  g a 
connecting  link  between  the  English 
sovereign  and  the  Latin  regno;  the  well- 
educated  reader  knows  that  there  is  no 
philological  connection  whatever  between 
regno  and  sovereign . 

The  most  of  those  who  write  with  ease 
in  British  journals,  deploring  the  preva- 
lence of  “American  spelling,”  have  nev- 
er carried  their  education  so  far  as  to  ac- 
quire that  foundation  of  wisdom  which 
prevents  a man  from  expressing  an  opin- 
ion on  subjects  as  to  which  he  is  igno- 
rant. The  object  of  education,  it  has 
been  said,  is  to  make  a man  know  what 
he  knows,  and  also  to  know  how  much 
he  does  not  know.  Despite  the  close 
sympathy  between  the  intellectual  pur- 
suits, a student  of  optics  is  not  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  in  aesthetics;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a critic  of  art  may 
easily  be  ignorant  of  science.  Now  lit- 
erature is  one  of  the  arts,  and  philology 
is  a science.  Though  men  of  letters  have 
to  use  words  as  the  tools  of  their  trade, 
orthography  is  none  the  less  a branch  of 
philology,  and  philology  does  not  come 
by  nature.  Literature  may  even  exist 
without  writing,  and  therefore  without 
spelling.  Homer  and  the  trouveres  and 
the  minnesingers  practised  their  art  with- 
out the  aid  of  letters.  Writing,  indeed, 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  litera- 
ture, still  less  has  orthography.  A liter- 
ary critic  is  rarely  a scientific  student 
of  language;  he  has  no  need  to  be;  but 
being  ignorant,  it  is  the  part  of  modesty 
for  him  not  to  expose  his  ignorance.  To 
boast  of  it  is  unseemly. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  appear  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  “ American  spelling  ” which 
the  British  journalists  denounce.  This 
“American  spelling”  is  less  absurd  than 
the  British  spelling  only  in  so  far  as  it 
has  varied  therefrom.  Even  in  these 
variations  there  is  abundant  absurdity 
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Once  upon  a time  most  words  that  now 
are  spelt  with  a final  c had  an  added 
k.  Even  now  both  British  and  American 
usage  retains  this  k in  hammock , al- 
though both  British  and  Americans  have 
dropped  the  needless  letter  from  havoc; 
while  the  British  retain  the  k at  the  end 
of  almanack  and  the  Americans  have 
dropped  it.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a reaction- 
ary in  orthography  as  in  politics;  and  in 
his  dictionary  he  wilfully  put  a final  k to 
words  like  optick, without  being  generally 
followed  by  the  publick  — as  he  would 
have  spelt  it.  Music  was  then  musick, 
although,  even  as  late  as  Aubrey’s  time, 
it  had  been  musique.  In  our  own  day  we 
are  witnessing  the  very  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  the  logical  technic  for  the  form 
originally  imported  from  France — tech- 
nique. As  yet,  so  far  as  I have  observed, 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify 
the  foreign  spelling  of  clique  and  oblique . 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  technic  is 
replacing  technique  more  rapidly  — or 
should  I say  less  slowly? — in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain.  We  Amer- 
icans like  to  assimilate  our  words  and  to 
make  them  our  own,  while  the  British 
have  rather  a fondness  for  foreign  phrases. 
A London  journalist  recently  held  up  to 
public  obloquy  as  an  “ignorant  Ameri- 
canism ” the  word  program , although  he 
would  have  found  it  set  down  in  Profess- 
or Skeat’s  “Etymological  Dictionary”: 
“ Programme  was  taken  from  the  French, 
so  a recent  writer  reminds  us,  1 and  in  vi- 
olation of  analogy,  seeing  that,  when  it 
was  imported  into  English,  we  had  al- 
ready anagram , cryptogram , diagram, 
epigram , etc.’”  The  logical  form  pro- 
gram is  not  common  even  in  America, 
and  British  writers  seem  to  prefer  the 
French  form,  as  British  speakers  still 
give  a French  pronunciation  to  charade , 
which  in  America  has  long  since  been 
accepted  frankly  as  an  English  word. 
So  we  find  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  An- 
gling Sketches , referring  to  the  asphalte  : 
surely  in  our  language  the  word  is  either 
asphaltum  or  asphalt. 

Here,  if  the  excursus  may  be  permitted, 
I should  like  to  note  also  that  the  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  acknowledge  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  good  enough  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  speech  shows  itself  in 
our  acceptance  of  certain  words  of  for- 
eign origin  as  now  fully  naturalized,  and 
therefore  so  to  be  treated.  The  Ameri- 
cans ay^  inclined  to  consider  that  for  mu- 
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la , for  example,  and  criterion  and  memo- 
randum and  cherub  and  bureau  are  now 
good  English  words,  forming  their  plu- 
rals by  the  addition  of  an  s.  Our  first 
cousins,  once  removed,  across  the  Atlan- 
tic seem  to  be  still  in  doubt;  and  there- 
fore we  find  them  making  the  plurals  of 
these  words  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  various  languages  from  which  the 
several  words  were  derived.  So  in  Brit- 
ish books  we  meet  the  Latin  plurals,  for- 
mulae and  memoranda;  the  Greek  plu- 
ral, criteria ; the  Hebrew  plural,  cheru- 
bim ; and  the  French  plural,  bureaux . 
Oddly  enough,  the  writers  who  use  these 
foreign  plurals  are  unwilling  to  admit 
that  the  word  thus  modified  is  a foreign 
word,  for  more  often  than  not  they  print  it 
without  italics,  although  frankly  foreign 
words  are  carefully  italicized.  Possibly 
it  is  idle  to  look  for  any  logic  in  anything 
which  has  to  do  with  modern  English  or- 
thography on  either  side  of  the  ocean. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  less  even 
than  ordinary  logic  in  the  British  jour- 
nalist’s objection  to  the  so-called  “Amer- 
ican spelling”  of  meter;  for  why  should 
any  one  insist  on  metre  while  unhesita- 
tingly accepting  its  compound  diameter  f 
Mr.  John  Bellows,  in  the  preface  to  his 
inestimable  French-English  and  English- 
French  pocket  dictionary,  one  of  the  very 
best  books  of  reference  ever  published, 
informs  us  that  “the  Act  of  Parliament 
legalizing  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
this  country  [England]  gives  the  words 
meter,  liter,  gram,  etc.,  spelt  on  the 
American  plan.”  Perhaps  now  that  the 
sanction  of  law  has  been  given  to  this 
spelling,  the  final  er  will  drive  out  the  re 
which  has  usurped  its  place.  In  one  of 
the  last  papers  that  he  wrote,  Lowell  de- 
clared that  “ center  is  no  Americanism; 
it  entered  the  language  in  that  shape,  and 
kept  it  at  least  as  late  as  Defoe.”  “In 
the  sixteenth  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,”  says  Professor 
Lounsbury,  “while  both  ways  of  waiting 
these  words  existed  side  by  side,  the  ter- 
mination er  is  far  more  common  than  that 
in  re.  The  first  complete  edition  of  Shake- 
speare’s plays  was  published  in  1623.  In 
that  wTork  sepulcher  occurs  thirteen  times; 
it  is  spelled  eleven  times  with  er.  Seep 
ter  occurs  thirty -seven  times;  it  is  not 
once  spelled  with  re,  but  always  with  er. 
Center  occurs  twelve  times,  and  in  nine 
instances  out  of  the  twelve  it  ends  in  er.” 

So  we  see  that  this  so-called  “American 
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spelling”  is  fully  warranted  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  language.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  note  how  often  a wider  and  a deep- 
er study  of  English  will  reveal  that  what 
is  suddenly  denounced  in  Great  Britain 
as  the  very  latest  Americanism,  whether 
this  be  a variation  in  speech  or  in  spell- 
ing, is  shown  to  be  really  a survival  of 
a previous  usage  of  our  language,  and 
authorized  by  a host  of  precedents. 

Of  course  it  is  idle  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  of  progress,  and  no  doubt  in  due 
season  Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  de- 
pendencies will  be  content  again  to  spell 
words  that  end  in  er  as  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  and  Spenser  spelt  them.  But 
when  we  get  so  far  toward  the  ortho- 
graphic millennium  that  we  all  spell  sepul- 
cher, the  ghost  of  Thomas  Campbell  will 
groan  within  the  grave  at  the  havoc  then 
wrought  in  the  final  line  of  “ Hohenlin- 
den,”  which  will  cease  to  end  with  even 
the  outward  semblance  of  a rhyme  to  the 
eye.  We  all  know  that 

“ On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 

And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly,” 

and  those  of  us  who  have  persevered  may 
remember  that  with  one  exception  every 
fourth  line  of  Campbell’s  poem  ends  with 
a y— the  words  are  rapidly , scenery , rev- 
elry , artillery,  canopy , and  chivalry — 
not  rhymes  of  surpassing  distinction,  any 
of  them,  but  perhaps  passable  to  a reader 
who  will  humor  the  final  syllable.  The 
one  exception  is  the  final  line  of  the 
poem — 

41  Shall  be  a soldier’s  sepulchred 
To  no  man’s  ear  did  sepulchre  ever  rhyme 
justly  with  chivalry  and  canopy  and  a r- 
tillery , although  Campbell  may  have  so 
contorted  his  vision  that  he  evoked  the 
dim  spook  of  a rhyme  in  his  mind's  eye. 
A rhyme  to  the  eye  is  a sorry  thing  at 
best,  and  it  is  sorriest  when  it  depends 
on  an  inaccurate  and  evanescent  orthog- 
raphy. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  as  illogical  in  his 
keeping  in  and  leaving  out  of  the  u in 
words  like  honor  and  governor  as  he  was 
in  many  other  things;  and  the  makers  of 
later  dictionaries  have  departed  widely 
from  his  practice,  those  in  Great  Britain 
still  halting  half-way,  while  those  in  the 
United  States  have  gone  on  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  ill  logic  of  the  great  lexicogra- 
pher is  shown  in  his  omission  of  the  u 
from  exterior,  and  posterior , and  his  re- 
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tention  of  it  in  the  kindred  words  interi- 
our  and  anteriour ; this,  indeed,  seems 
like  wilful  perversity,  and  justifies  Hood’s 
merry  jest  about  “ Dr.  Johnson’s  Contra- 
dictionary.” The  half-way  measures  of 
later  British  lexicographers  are  shown  in 
their  omission  of  the  u from  words  which 
Dr.  Johnson  spelt  emperour , govemour , 
oratour , horrour , and  dolour , while  still 
retaining  it  in  favour  and  honour  and  a 
few  others. 

The  reason  for  his  disgust  generally 
given  by  the  London  man  of  letters  who 
is  annoyed  by  the  “ American  spelling  ” of 
honor  and  favor  is  that  these  words  are 
not  derived  directly  from  the  Latin,  but 
indirectly  through  the  French;  this  is 
the  plea  put  forward  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Trench.  Even  if  this  plea  wrere 
pertinent,  the  application  of  this  theory 
is  not  consistent  in  current  British  or- 
thography, which  prescribes  the  omission 
of  the  u from  error  and  emperor , and  its 
retention  in  colour  and  honour — although 
all  four  words  are  alike  derived  from  the 
Latin  through  the  French.  And  this 
plea  fails  absolutely  to  account  for  the  u 
which  the  British  insist  on  preserving  in 
harbour  and  in  neighbour , words  not  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  at  all,  whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  the  French. 

An  American  may  well  ask,  “ If  the  u in 
honour  teaches  etymology,  what  does  the 
u in  harbour  teach  ?”  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  u in  harbour  teaches  a false  ety- 
mology; and  there  is  no  doubt  also  that 
the  u in  honour  has  been  made  to  teach  a 
false  etymology,  for  Trench's  derivation 
of  this  final  our  from  the  French  eur  is 
absurd,  as  the  old  French  was  our , and 
sometimes  ur,  sometimes  even  or.  Pseudo- 
philology of  this  sort  is  no  new  thing. 
Professor  Max  Muller  tells  us  that  the 
Roman  prigs  used  to  spell  cena  (to  show 
their  knowlqjge  of  Greek),  coena , as  if 
the  word  were  somehow  connected  with 

Koiyrj. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  u in  honour  sug- 
gests a false  etymology ; so  does  the  ue  in 
tongue , and  the  g in  sovereign , and  the  c 
in  scent , and  the  8 in  island , and  the  inp 
in  comptroller , and  the  li  in  rhyme ; and 
there  are  many  more  of  our  ordinary  or- 
thographies which  are  quite  as  misleading 
from  a philological  point  of  view.  As 
Professor  Hadley  mildly  put  it,  “our  com- 
mon spelling  is  often  an  untrustworthy 
guide  to  etymology.”  But  why  should  we 
expect  or  desire  spelling  to  be  a guide  to  ^ 
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etymology  ? If  it  is  to  be  a guide  at  all, 
we  may  fairly  insist  on  its  being  trust- 
worthy, and  so  we  cannot  help  thinking 
scorn  of  those  who  insist  on  retaining  a 
superfluous  u in  honour . 

But  why  should  orthography  be  made 
subservient  to  etymology  ? What  have 
the  two  things  in  common  ? They  exist 
for  wholly  different  ends,  to  be  attained 
by  wholly  different  means.  To  bend  ei- 
ther from  its  own  work  to  the  aid  of  the 
other  is  to  impair  the  utility  of  both. 
This  truth  is  recognized  by  all  etymolo- 
gists, and  by  all  students  of  language,  al- 
though it  has  not  yet  found  acceptance 
among  men  of  letters,  who  are  rarely 
students  of  language  in  the  scientific 
sense.  “ It  may  be  observed/’  Mr.  Sweet 
declares,  “that  it  is  mainly  among  the 
class  of  half -taught  dabblers  in  phi- 
lology that  etymological  spelling  has 
found  its  supporters;”  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  “ all  true  philologists  and  philo- 
logical bodies  have  uniformly  denounced 
it  as  a monstrous  absurdity  both  from  a 
practical  and  a scientific  point  of  view.” 
I should  never  dare  to  apply  to  the  late 
Archbishop  Trench  and  the  London  jour- 
nalists who  echo  his  errors  so  harsh  a 
phrase  as  Mr.  Sweet’s  “half-taught  dab- 
blers in  philology”;  but  when  a fellow- 
Englishman  uses  it  perhaps  I may  ven- 
ture to  quote  it  without  reproach. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  alleged 
“American  spelling”  differs  but  very 
slightly  from  that  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. A wandering  New-Yorker  who 
rambles  through  London  is  able  to  col- 
lect now  and  again  evidences  of  ortho- 
graphic survivals  which  give  him  a sud- 
den sense  of  being  in  an  older  country 
than  his  own.  I have  seen  a man  whose 
home  was  near  Gramercy  Park  stop  short 
in  the  middle  of  a little  street  in  Mayfair, 
and  point  with  ecstatic  delight  to  the  strip 
of  paper  across  the  glass  door  of  a bar  pro- 
claiming that  CYDER  was  sold  within. 
I have  seen  the  same  man  thrill  with  pure 
joy  before  the  shop  of  a chymist  in  the 
window  of  which  com-plaisters  were  of- 
fered for  sale.  And  this  same  New-York- 
er was  carried  back  across  the  years  when 
he  noted  the  extra  g in  the  British  wag- 
gon—an  orthographic  fifth  wheel,  if  ever 
there  was  one;  he  smiled  at  the  k which 
lingers  at  the  end  of  the  British  alma- 
nack; he  wondered  why  a British  house 
should  have  storeys  when  an  American 
house  ijas  stories : and  he  disliked  in- 
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tensely  the  wanton  e wherewith  British 
printers  have  recently  disfigured  form , 
which  in  the  latest  London  typographi- 
cal vocabularies  appears  as  forme.  This 
e in  form  is  a gratuitous  addition,  and 
therefore  contrary  to  the  trend  of  spell- 
ing reform,  which  aims  at  the  suppression 
of  all  arbitrary  and  needless  letters.  Most 
of  the  American  modifications  of  the 
Johnsonian  orthography  have  been  labor- 
saving  devices,  like  the  dropping  of  u in 
color  and  of  one  l in  traveler , in  an  effort 
at  simplification,  and  in  accord  with  the 
irresistible  tendency  of  mankind  to  cut 
across  lots. 

The  so  - called  “ American  spelling  ” 
differs  from  the  spelling  which  obtains  in 
England  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  yielded 
a little  more  readily  to  the  forces  which 
make  for  progress,  for  uniformity,  for 
logic,  for  common-sense.  But  just  how 
fortuitous  and  chaotic  the  condition  of 
English  spelling  is  nowadays  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States 
no  man  knows  who  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate  for  himself.  In 
England,  the  reactionary  orthography  of 
Samuel  Johnson  is  no  longer  accepted  by 
all.  In  America,  the  revolutionary  or- 
thography of  Noah  Webster  has  been  re- 
ceded from  even  by  his  own  inheritors. 
There  is  no  standard,  no  authority,  not 
even  that  of  a powerful,  resolute,  and 
domineering  personality. 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  philologists 
toward  the  present  spelling  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  their  opinion  of  those 
who  are  up  in  arms  in  defence  of  it,  have 
never  been  more  tersely  stated  than  in 
Professor  Lounsbury’s  recent  and  most 
admirable  Studies  in  Chaucer , a work 
which  I should  term  eminently  scholarly, 
if  that  phrase  did  not  perhaps  give  a false 
impression  of  a book  wherein  the  results 
of  learning  are  set  forth  with  the  most 
adroit  literary  art,  and  with  an  uninsist- 
ent  but  omnipresent  humor,  which  is  a 
constant  delight  to  the  reader. 

“ There  is  certainly  nothing  more  con- 
temptible than  our  present  spelling, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  writes,  “unless  it  be  the 
reasons  usually  given  for  clinging  to  it.  The 
divorce  which  has  unfortunately  almost  al- 
ways existed  between  English  letters  and 
English  scholarship  makes  nowhere  a more 
pointed  exhibition  of  itself  than  in  the  com- 
ments which  men  of  real  literary  ability  make 
upon  proposals  to  change  or  modify  the  cast- 

iron  frame-work  in  which  our  words  are  now 
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clothed.  On  one  side  mere  is  an  absolute 
agreement  of  view  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  authorized  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  pronouuce  au  opinion.  These  are 
well  aware  that  the  present  orthography  hides 
the  history  of  the  word  instead  of  revealing 
it;  that  it  is  a stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
derivation  or  of  pronunciation  instead  of  a 
guide  to  it;  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
growth  or  development,  but  a mechanical 
malformation,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  ignorance  of  early  printers  and  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the  convenience  of  printing- 
offices.  This  consensus  of  scholars  makes  the 
slightest  possible  impression  upon  men  of  let- 
ters throughout  the  whole  great  Auglo-Saxon 
community.  There  is  hardly  one  of  them 
who  is  not  calmly  confident  of  the  superiority 
of  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  most  famous  spe- 
cial students  who  have  spent  years  in  examin- 
ing the  subject.  There  is  hardly  one  of  them 
who  does  not  fancy  he  is  manifesting  a noble 
conservatism  by  holding  fast  to  some  spelling 
peculiarly  absurd,  and  thereby  maintaining 
a bulwark  against  the  ruin  of  the  tongue. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  has  any  hesi- 
tation in  discussing  the  question  in  its  entirety, 
while  every  word  lie  utters  shows  that  be  does 
not  even  understand  its  elementary  principles. 
There  would  be  something  thoroughly  comic 
in  turning  into  a fierce  international  dispute 
the  question  of  spelling  honor  without  the  u , 
were  it  not  for  the  depression  which  every 
student  of  the  language  cannot  well  help  feel- 
ing in  contemplating  the  hopeless  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  tongue  which 
any  educated  man  must  first  possess  in  order 
to  become  excited  over  the  subject  at  all.” 
( Studies  in  Chaucer , vol.  iii.,  pp.  265-7.) 

Pronunciation  is  slowly  but  steadily 
changing.  Sometimes  it  is  going  further 
and  further  away'  from  the  orthography ; 
for  example,  either  and  neither  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  to  have  in  their  first 
syllable  the  long  i sound  instead  of  the 
long  e sound  which  they  had  once. 
Sometimes  it  is  being  modified  to  agree 
with  the  orthography;  for  example,  the 
older  pronunciations  of  again  to  rhyme 
with  men,  and  of  been  to  rhyme  with  pin, 
in  which  I was  carefully  trained  as  a boyr, 
seem  to  me  to  be  giving  way  before  a 
pronunciation  in  exact  accord  with  the 
spelling,  again  to  rhyme  with  pain,  and 
been  to  rhyme  with  seen.  These  two  il- 
lustrations are  from  the  necessarily  cir- 
cumscribed experience  of  a single  ob- 
server, and  the  observation  of  others 
may  not  bear  me  out  in  my  opinion ; but 
though  the  illustrations  fall  to  the  ground, 
the  main  assertion,  that  pronunciation  is 
changing,  i^di^putotjle, 


No  doubt  the  change  is  less  rapid  than 
it  was  before  the  invention  of  printing; 
far  less  rapid  than  it  was  before  the  days 
of  the  public  school  and  of  the  morning 
newspaper.  There  are  variations  of  pro- 
nunciation indifferent  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain  as  there  are 
variations  of  vocabulary;  but  in  the  fu- 
ture there  will  be  a constantly  increasing 
tendency  for  these  variations  to  disappear. 
There  are  irresistible  forces  making  for 
uniformity  — forces  which  are  crushing 
out  Platt-Deutsch  in  Germany,  Pro vengai 
in  France,  Romansch  in  Switzerland. 
There  is  a desire  to  see  a standard  set  up 
to  which  all  may  strive  to  conform.  In 
France  a standard  of  pronunciation  is 
found  at  the  performances  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise;  and  in  Germany',  what  is  al- 
most a standard  of  vocabulary  has  been 
set  in  what  is  now  known  as  Biiline- 
Deutsch. 

In  France  the  Academy^  was  constitu- 
ted chiefly  to  be  a guardian  of  the  lan- 
guage; and  the  Academy',  properly  con- 
servative as  it  needs  must  be,  is  engaged 
in  a slow  reform  of  French  orthography, 
yielding  to  the  popular  demand  decorous- 
ly and  judiciously.  By  official  action, also, 
the  orthography  of  German  has  been  sim- 
plified and  made  more  logical  and  brought 
into  closer  relation  with  modern  pronun- 
ciation. Even  more  thorough  reforms 
have  been  carried  through  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Holland.  Yet  neither 
French  nor  German,  notltaliau,  Spanish, 
or  Dutch,  stood  half  as  much  in  need  of 
the  broom  of  reform  as  English,  for  in  no 
one  of  these  languages  were  there  so 
many'  dark  corners  which  needed  clean- 
ingout;  in  no  one  of  them  the  difference 
between  orthography  and  pronunciation 
as  wide;  and  in  no  one  of  them  was  the 
accepted  spelling  debased  by  numberless 
false  etymologies.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  thougli  our  orthography  is  altogether 
vile;  that  it  is  most  intolerable  and  not 
to  be  endured;  that  it  calls  not  for  the 
broom  of  reform,  but  rather  for  the  besom 
of  destruction. 

For  any  elaborate  and  far- reaching 
scheme  of  spelling  reform,  seemingly',  the 
time  has  not  y'et  come,  although,  for  all 
we  know,  we  mayr  be  approaching  it  all 
unwittingly,  as  few  of  us  in  1860  foresaw 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863. 

In  the  mean  while,  wliat  is  needed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  is  a conviction 
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that  the  existing  orthography  of  English 
is  not  sacred,  and  that  to  tamper  with  it  is 
not  high  treason.  What  is  needed  is  the 
consciousness  that  neither  Samuel  John- 
son nor  Noah  Webster  compiled  his  dic- 
tionary under  direct  inspiration.  What  is 
needed  is  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
our  spelling,  so  far  from  being  immacu- 
late at  its  best,  is,  at  its  best,  hardly  less  ab- 
surd than  the  hap-hazard,  rule-of-thumb, 
funnily  phonetic  spelling  of  Artemus 
Ward  and  of  Josh  Billings.  What  is  need- 
ed is  anything  which  will  break  up  the 
lethargy  of  satisfaction  with  the  accepted 
orthography,  and  help  to  open  the  eyes  of 


readers  and  writers  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
present  system  and  tend  to  make  them 
discontented  with  it. 

So  the  few  and  slight  divergences  be- 
tween the  orthography  obtaining  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  orthography  obtaining  in 
the  United  States  are  not  to  be  deplored. 
The  cyder  on  the  door  of  the  London  bar- 
room and  the  catalog  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  York  Library  Journal  both  subserve 
the  useful  purpose  of  making  people  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  an  amended  orthogra- 
phy. Thus  the  so-called  ‘‘American  spell- 
ing” helps  along  a good  cause— and  so, 
also,  do  the  British  assaults  upon  it. 


AT  THE  TOMB  OF  JUAREZ. 

BY  UEZEKIAH  BUTTERWORTH. 

I. 

THE  purple  splendors  of  the  liquid  airs 

Drift  cool  this  morning  o'er  the  Mexic  plain. 
His  robe  of  state  the  Monarch  Mountain  wears, 
And  round  him  wraps  the  mantle  of  the  main, 
And  to  the  far  seas  sends  his  smiles  again, 

Serene,  as  in  those  long  evanished  days 
When  Montezuman  armies  shook  their  spears 
Of  serried  gems  before  the  knights  of  Spain. 

No  caciques  march;  no  teocallis  blaze; 

To  greet  the  sun  no  virgin  army  fares; 

No  herald  priests  their  burnished  shields  upraise 
On  red  plateaus  that  break  the  mountain  stairs; 
No  war-drums  beat;  but  o'er  her  gardens  fair 
Chapultepec  looms  peaceful  in  the  air. 


II. 

The  Aztec  roses  come  again  each  morn, 

But  Montezumas  will  return  no  more 
To  lead  the  dusky  hosts  of  ages  gone, 

And  life  puissant  to  these  tombs  restore. 

Fair  morns  will  come,  and  suns  their  glories  pour 
On  far  sierras  and  serene  plateaus, 

But  nevermore  in  sun  or  golden  rain 
Will  chant  the  priests  of  faded  Mexico. 

The  £ods  of  eld  will  ne’er  return  again; 

On  altars  dead  no  fire  enkindled  glows; 

But  every  age  fulfils  life’s  better  trust; 

And  Galvez  sets  the  cross  in  sacred  dust; 

And  ring  the  bells  of  happy  progress  where 
The  conquistador  temples  rose  in  air. 


III. 
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I stand  within  the  gardens  of  the  dead, 

Where  San  Fernando’s  golden  chapels  rose. 
The  sweet  clarina  sings  above  my  head, 

Bird  of  the  cypresses  and  mistletoes. 
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Here  Juarez  slumbers  hi  divine  repose, 

II is  effigy  in  marble  robes  arrayed, 

And  in  the  statu ed  lap  of  Freedom  laid, 

As  pirn*  as  the  Sierra  Mad  re's  snows. 

A hundred  chaplets  hang  Upon  the  shrine 
Prophetic,  from  tlie  golden  provinces* 

When  Education  comes  with  light  divine, 

And  Superstition's  hand  unclasps  her  keys, 

A new-boni  race  will  fill  the  lierv  zone. 

And  on  Chapultepee  the  liberal  arts  enthrone 


O Mount  of  Heaven,  then  shall  thy  sacred  brow. 
Forever  bright  with  crystal  prophecies, 

Fulfil  each  dream  of  every  seer  till  now. 

On  El  SiihuUi  or  the  purple  sttus r 
Of  sacrificial  priests  ’ne&th  bearded  trees; 

Of  Aztec  hermits-  lifted  eyes  for  light: 

Of  prophet  ships  that  found  the  Caribla  ♦**, 

Ami  spread  again  their  venturous  suiN  of  white, 
And  broke  the  limpid  waters  will)  the  cm-v. 

And  brought  the  men  l hat  self  had  crucified, 
From  Andalusian  ports  and  Badajo-s; 

Of  teachers  pure  to  broader  faith  allied. 

And  hearts  like  these  who  in  memorial  hours 
Huh}  Juarez'  tomb  in  Hopes  immortal  flowers. 
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AT  a period  in  history  when  the  great- 
er part  of  Europe  was  still  in  an  al- 
most savage  state,  a small  tract  of  land 
in  Italy,  lying  between  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Tiber  in  the 
south,  and  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
modern  Tuscany,  was  inhabited  by  a 

strange  and  high- 
ly civilized  peo- 
ple. These  peo- 
ple, the  Etrus- 
cans, or,  as  they 
called  themselves, 
Rasena,  are  vari- 
ously supposed  to 
have  come  from 
Greece,  Egypt,  or 
Lydia,  a maritime 
province  in  the 
west  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, but  there  is 
nothing  certain 
known  as  to  their 
origin,  except  that 
they  are  sure! y not 
the  original  inhab- 
itants of  Etruria. 

The  tradition  of 
their  Lydian  or- 
igin is  of  ven- 
erable antiquity, 
since  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  and  in  itself  not  im- 
probable, despite  the  difficulty  of  imagin- 
ing how  any  large  body  of  in vaders  could 
have  made  their  way  across  the  sea.  For 
their  language,  philologists  have  vari- 
ously proclaimed  it  Semitic,  Celtic,  Ar- 
menian, Gothic,  Basque,  and  Albanian. 
Professor  Sayce  pronounces  it  sui  gene- 
ris, and  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  claims  it  as 
“Ugro- JEtaic,  ” a mysterious  phrase  which 
carries  conviction  in  its  very  sound.  All 
this  we  may  safely  leave  on  one  side, 
and  content  ourselves  with  the  undis- 
puted facts  that  the  best  part  of  the  ear- 
ly civilization  of  ancient  Rome  was  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  that  for  several  cen- 
turies before  474  B.C.,  when,  with  their 
defeat  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  the  decline 
of  their  power  set  in,  they  were  the  chief 
nation  of  ancient  Italy,  lived  in  much 
luxury,  and  possessed  (besides  a litera- 
ture which  has,  wholly  disappeared)  a 
wealth  of  art  treasures,  the  discovered  re- 
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mains  of  which  may  now  be  called  con- 
siderable. These  art  treasures,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  have  all  been  found  in  tombs. 
The  Egyptians  made  much  of  their  dead, 
but  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have  made  al- 
most more,  since  we  hear  of  cemeteries- 
sixteen  square  miles  in  extent,  while  in 
their  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  dead 
in  the  matter  of  chairs  and  tables,  picto- 
rial adornment  of  walls,  and  ample  sup- 
ply of  all  useful  implements  for  daily  life, 
they  fell  no  whit  behind. 

These  tombs  seem  to  have  become  larger 
and  more  used  as  treasure-houses  as  the 
race  increased  in  prosperity  and  riches. 
In  the  earliest  form  of  sepulture  the  cre- 
mated body  was  placed  in  an  earthen  vase, 
sometimes  simple  in  form  and  sometimes, 
shaped  like  a little  hut,  decorated  with 
simple  arabesque  designs,  and  this  was 
buried  in  a pitlike  excavation,  generally 
lined  with  tiles,  and  having  above  it  no* 
sign  or  mark  of  its  existence.  In  their 
earliest  burying-places  many  small  ob- 
jects of  clay  and  bronze  are  found,  gen- 
erally toys  or  small  articles  of  toilet, 
knives,  helmets,  etc.,  and  in  a few  rare 
cases  the  better  made  of  the  bronze  arti- 
cles are  gilt.  The  urns  containing  the 
cremated  dead  were  gradually  superseded 
by  larger  coffins,  and  the  bodies  were  no 
longer  burned.  In  these  coffins  finer 
specimens  of  work  of  all  kinds  are  found, 
and  gold  jewelry  becomes  more  and  more 
frequent;  but  it  is  the  latest  form  of  bur- 
ial, when  the  richer  per- 
sons were  laid  to  rest  in 
large  chambers,  highly 
decorated,  and  containing 
many  vases  and  much 
treasure  of  gold  and  silver, 
that  has  yielded  up  the 
richest  harvest  of  black 
and  red  vases  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  gold  jewel- 
ry so  finely  wrought  that 
it  is  quite  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  modern  experts  to 
guess  in  what  manner  it 
was  made,  and  much  other 
treasure.  Naturally,  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  art  recovered 
from  the  old  burial-grounds  have  been 
preserved  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Museo  Gre- 
goriano  and  the  Museo  Campana  in  Rome 
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a twisted  wire.  The  angels  are  made 
each  of  two  pieces  of  gold ; the  front  piece 
has  been  pressed  into  a mould,  and  cut 
close  round  at  the  edges  of  the  figure, 
and  then  a flat  piece  soldered  on  at  the 
back.  The  wings  are  separate,  and  have 
lines  showing  the  general  disposition  of 
the  feathers.  Though  these  ear-rings  look 
massive,  they  are  in  reality  very  light. 
They  belong  to  the  finest  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  were  probably  made  about 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  place  of  their  discovery  is 
not  recorded.  There  is  another  similar 
pair  in  the  same  collection,  much  smaller, 
and  the  winged  figures,  perhaps  symbolic 
of  Victory,  are  holding  up  discs  on  which 
is  a design  of  the  full  face  of  the  sun, 
with  rays  in  low  relief. 

The  dolphin  ear-rings  (Fig.  2)  are  the 
same  in  manner  of  work,  though  of  a 
much  later  date.  They  are  made  in  two 
pieces,  and  are  ornamented  with  tracery 
in  twisted  gold  filigree.  They  were 
found  at  Tarentum,  in  southern  Italy, 
and  belonged  to  the  collection  formed  by 
M.  Castellani. 

The  very  curious  armlet  found  at  Caere, 
in  Etruria,  by  M.  Castellani  (Fig.  3),  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
work  in  his  collection.  It  consists  of 
one  long  strip  of  gold  having  two  cross- 
pieces, one  at  each  end,  all  decorated  in 
low  relief,  and  enriched  with  rows  of  del- 
icate grains  of  gold  along  the  lines  of  the 
design,  and  in  the  Greek  fret  used  as  a 
supplementary  framing.  The  design  of 
three  symbolic  figures,  perhaps  of  Venus, 
holding  conventional  lilies,  is  repeated 
four  times.  On  the  end  pieces  is  a spirit- 
ed design  of  men  struggling  with  lions. 
The  granulated  work  on  this  armlet  is 
very  delicate,  but  on  a safety-pin  in  the 
same  collection,  of  a simple  design  in  it- 
self, is  a running  pattern  drawn  so  accu- 
rately and  closely  with  separate  grains  of 
gold  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  traced  out  in  wire. 

Another  very  delicate  specimen  indeed 
is  the  head  of  a satyr  used  as  a pendant 
for  a necklace.  These  two  specimens  are 
too  fine  to  lend  themselves  well  to  illus- 
tration, but  with  the  exception  of  the 
smallness,  the  work  is  identical  with  that 
shown  on  the  armlet 

The  safety-pin  in  the  form  of  a lion 
(Fig.  4)  is  early  Etruscan  work.  The 
lion  is  very  finely  modelled,  and  finished 
with  a little  chased  work  on  his  mane 
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and  head.  He  is  made  of  thin  gold 
moulded  and  soldered  at  the  edges,  and  is 
very  light.  The  socket  for  the  pin  is  or- 
namented witli  a design  in  delicate  fili- 
gree-work. It  was  found  at  Caere,  the 
modern  Cervetri. 

The  beautiful  gold  necklace  with  pen- 
dants (Fig.  5)  forms  part  of  the  Castella- 
ni collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
consists  of  a circlet  of  roses  bearing  al- 
ternate pendants  of  vases  and  female 
heads  exquisitely  modelled.  The  roses 
are  each  composed  of  three  rosettes  of  di- 
minishing sizes  superimposed,  each  petal 
edged  with  a minute  twisted  wire,  with  a 
little  head  in  the  centre.  In  the  centre 
part  of  the  necklace,  where  it  is  thickest, 
these  roses  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  a piece  of  gold  cut  into  a design  of  two 
crescents  back  to  back,  with  patterns 
traced  in  filigree  and  a tiny  rosette  in  the 
centre,  and  from  each  of  these  divisions 
hangs  a little  female  head  in  low  relief. 

Of  the  pendants,  the  centre  head  is  sim- 
ply that  of  a beautiful  girl,  and  the  two 
side  ones  next  to  it  that  have  cows’  horns 
and  ears  represent  the  goddess  Io,  who 
was  changed  into  a cow  by  Jupiter.  The 
remaining  heads  are  the  same  as  that  of 
Io,  only  without  the  horns  and  ears.  All 
these  heads  are  made  of  thin  gold  pressed 
into  deep  moulds,  backed  with  a flat 
piece,  and  then  finished  with  a chasing 
tool;  each  has  a filigree  necklace  and 
a loop  for  a pendant.  Possibly  at  one 
time  they  all  had  similar  pendants  to 
that  still  remaining  on  the  centre  head. 

The  vases  are  made  in  a similar  way,  of 
two  pieces  of  gold  finished  with  a little 
chasing.  The  heads,  and  drops  at  each 
end,  are  adorned  with  filigree  tracery. 
This  necklace,  which  is  Etruscan  work  of 
the  finest  period — about  600  B.c.  — was 
discovered  at  Tarentum. 

The  curious  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  a 
snake  with  a goat’s  head  bridled  (Fig.  6) 
are  very  quaint  in  design;  they  are  of 
similar  work  to  the  Etruscan  work,  but 
were  found  at  Corfu.  They  are  part  of 
the  14  Woodhouse”  collection,  and  are  of 
thin  gold  ornamented  with  filigree-work. 

The  beautiful  fibula,  or  safety-pin  (Fig. 

7),  with  the  ram’s  head  is  a representative 
of  a very  large  class;  safety-pins  of  a sim- 
ilar construction  have  been  made  in  all 
kinds  of  metals,  and  apparently  by  many 
nations.  They  have  been  largely  found 
in  Sardinia,  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  and 

in  France;  in  fact,  they  almost  always 
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are  rgpr£^mt*Hl  Ui  ^iic*tl)^r 
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one  •• : ;* ' 

in  ionrn  but  imperfect  ki^te.  Thf?  bo  ^r  of 
the  pin  is  dpeornted  with  a design  in  A eg" 
granulated  yvork,  as  i*  also  the.  bar  ending 
hi  the  aduilrablv  modelled  ramV  bwif; 
which  jssoib/Apd  iti  that  paetkmlae.Uif* 
ferent  fro)ti  any  of  the  work  we  have  liitli- 
eno  It  is  delicately  finished 

with  iho  graving  fool,  and  is,  moreover, 
adorned  with  ±nfnh  very  deUc-Jltfe  gran- 
ulated >v/ wk  It  \v.ajs  found  at  Vu)eiv  itr 
Etruria,  apt  1 pan  ofihe  WqUpst  *$  1 bfc 

lata  8ir  ..Wjllhim  Timipiw  to  ?.hv  }>riti:di 
Mii^um.  • v.  /; . •/  -V’  ; - v;  • v A’  * 

The.  consul  evat  ion  <}f 4jc|j Iph  t 
works  of  art  rnn^i  ipevti&bly Fpipi  dps  to 
the  concl usio a th a t in  the  of  jewel ryy 

as  in  many  other  arts,  vr*  hare  not  made 
much  progress  for  many  0euUnie&.  As 


tf>  gems,  ever  since  the  scientific  methods 
of Uecanie  known,  sc*  littfe  attend 
tiqb  V&emk  in  h&v#b£eii  pa.itKfntlii  String 
that;  it/  liu*  6ecdf(i?i  of 

When  yrqs  occur  in  eneient 
|cnrclry.  tfiey  at  best  roughly  -cut, 
Mid. ha*  m variably  baesi  used 
id  the  design  mu?  vvorkinanshtp  of  the 
setli  neb  The  sa>f?e  may  Iny  of  enamel 

and  glass,  the  skilled  use  of  wb tch  l>y  the 
aiuMout  Etruscans  is 
tore  in  Aome.of  their  jewelry.  Needled 
to  say  also  that  m the  .•♦<': tml  mMjagetiwqu 
of  the  gold  itself  ko  &re  iyow  fdr  i;*eb  iiid 
tllfcn* of  wmkingthe  metal. 
Tha  il|t^  . ntfcdeySis  far  as 

ta^fc  goes,  may  in  foot  be  said  to  be  either 
a ve  n r copy  of  itu>  antique,  or  at  best  a 
%fk) iftil  of  their  dysyglis  and 

>hty0P>d^  «pf  vrbi‘k.  And  generally  tlm 
K{ caver  the  adaptation  appvonches  the 
original,  ike  more  satisfactory  it  is. 
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hte  recen  t 


i)  I mt un  i he 
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splendid  festivities  in  fits  homir,  fasting 
some,  days,  lie  stanch  with  a large  party 
on  a Monday  morning,  the*  V 5 1 1 « of  No- 
vember, 1S89S  long-  bo,  ford  dtyrbryfily  for 
the  jungle,  to  witness  the  elephant  yiiteh-  - 
inff  proceeding  under  Mr.  G.  F Bkpdei/ 
sou.  fbb  Govcrnmtm  t 

Elejliiliii  bcaivl/xng'  EstabJ  iyh  nient  ill  My- 
sore. 

The  piiriy  conststod  Of  H,  F.  H.  Pritice 
.Albert  Victor,  T>uke  of  Oiaronce  and 
A'vbnifcTery  ;‘KvG.>  II: H,;  .; t^wra jeridt^- 
Wodoja  r Bail  ed  u rt  Mah  a r&jiib  of  Mysore..; 
G.C..  8.1  ; the  late  Gob/m-i  8ir  Oliver 
St.  John,  K.C..  8.1  British  .Un/ulrui  ra 
Mysore;  Oploitel  Bir  Kdv^ird  Fradfortf, 
If;. C;  B. , now"  tN >ni y*f  AP/FopiJlh: 
ten  Pdliee  lu  L* union  > Ctdouel  Griutt, 
^ ;;Gapf aiji/ H'ol  ford,  list  h\  Eu  Q tmrds, 
Equerry  ?o  11  R H.  i C \\pUim  HaryeV, 
t bill  1 1 f i a*  s r * j's : rapt;un  .E*  I -Wards.  CVntml 
.Itidi.^  Hnne BtxygVatv  • ^nu|pv  Bensoii ; 

" ^urgv'-dijr.  l Mr.  Besonij  Fr%  A.D.G. 
to  the  Muhtir^j^ltVii’MV'  MeikJejphn,  resi.- 
detit  mag^irate  in  ; Smgmi rma- 


j or  MiGaun  Mr  MrlloUrhuj;  Mr  Van* 
cotnb  ihfe  : seVyli©^; 

.Mr.  - Olahtl ;.  Viucenf  prtv$ii?  ' v^erretery:;:ip, 
H.  E tlui  Oovcruor  of  ■.Madras:  M,njor 
Mchi  t >; m:  iqlliliry  fccrcmry;  tcr  tIie  Ma: 
lutmjali ; and  in  >\s<*i  f . The  vfompany  was 
divided  in  Several  etMTiages.  Fit^t  cgnve 
the  Mki»amjah,  tooling  i*j>  drug,  made  in 
his  ,vo  n -’oachdiouse  under  bis  personal 
/hpcrttdendeticej  and,  bs  far  as  finish  and 
go;  equal  u>  mix  i\ittieil\6ui 
by  the  best  Jxqkloh  bouses,  He  drove  a 
spleiiciid  team  of  roan  WaleT*§--^ic,  New 
Soutli  Wiije^  horses— syitli  t lie  Prince  <>Vj 
the  hox-beati  aftor  this  cutoV  ;a  series  qf 
breaks  and  wagonette  ocmtamir«p  the 
rest  £>f  the  party.  Tite  Maliarajati  i^  one 
of  tU*^  best  wijjps  of  Bouth^ini  India,  and 
tbp.ron0dy.At  borne  m th%  ?*addb?.  The, 
imd;  tQ-‘  feji  ^•.’  phiye  where 

they  capture  ■'/tire  elephant  is- railed,  is 
about  fiHy  twp  mile^  I«»ng;  and  winds 
UiroUglf)  a und  picturesque 

.miaitrV/  pji^^ing  fti  vy  v j ujH- 

gnde  and  Ckaiju a^upggeav  Many  italt^ 
were  ni^de  borsi%  atiid  t# '$£-*. 

&4&*0  o05rt3b^|r  ;bf  f riut  anil  ilpiveis  Irotn 
tbe  vif lAgers. /; ; Tbn  road  gay iy  deco- 

rated  Alf  the  smallest  edUectibu 

ttf  liUtiS  VepiitVij)a^tig.  trin atpbal  nvcbe^ 
We  pa^fed  niatiy  taiUc%'r  or  firufieiai.  fake«. 
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which  art?  made  all  over  India  for 
torjr  putpose^siMiie  of  th»  io 

in  extern : Fuel  » teddg.  yet.  aiVt'tsH.jN 
Itortjte,  the  baults  wOx»;  Uttwl 

with  bathers,  who,  wis.lt  aslontshmi-Mt, 
looked  at  our  hjnfr  line  <!>f  «ftrriaFe^/WiUi 

their  tloraf  docotAtiteov  on  m t<oad  ihst  - 
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;.■/■  ' ’ ' ' • 
villas:  All  th & jiiugje  Uatl  becti  cleared 
fm;  about  uiUk  with  tlte  cento 

Ituii  grtof  iawiifc  et^sserl.  at  right 

ftti.irlefc  Itl  vAHCfUt* ;-tliro'ecioii$  by  wd.bgrav  • 

eilcd  and  ivalks.  In  ‘square  pints 

hi  ^;^y.  >iiiTonrided  by  llower4  beds  oiid 
feituated  at  equal  di^Uuees  from  each 
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cooked  and  well-served  breakfast  awaited 
us,  and  immediately  after  that  we  rode 
to  the  kheddah — a ride  through  denser 
jungle,  if  possible,  than  before,  of  about 
another  five  miles.  This  was  situated  in 
a moist  valley  of  the  mountain  range, 
covered  with  splendid  forests  of  teak, 
tamarind,  and  peepul  trees,  intersected 
by  large  clumps  of  bamboos,  and  watered 
by  a small  river,  with  creepers  thicker 
than  a man’s  thigh,  and  sometimes  three 
hundred  yards  long,  climbing  from  tree 
to  tree,  the  trunks  covered  with  aged 
gray  moss,  and  ferns  of  every  descrip- 
tion growing  everywhere.  Many  parts 
of  this  valley  have  never  yet  been  trod- 
den by  man’s  foot,  and  its  swamps  and 
rugged  rocks  are  barriers  that  without 
great  labor  cannot  be  overcome. 

Here  Mr.  Sanderson  met  us  to  conduct 
us  to  one  of  its  nooks  where  the  kheddah 
is  constructed.  We  dismounted  and  walk- 
ed to  a stand  that  had  been  erected,  well 
disguised  by  foliage,  from  which  we  could 
watch  the  proceedings  without  being  seen 
by  the  wily  beasts— a great  necessity,  as 
by  some  small  carelessness  sometimes  the 
labor  of  weeks  has  been  foiled  at  the  last 
moment.  The  kheddah  is  a large  en- 
closure of  huge  wooden  beams  and  tree 
trunks,  of  about  a mile  and  a half  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a smaller  enclosure  of 
about  a hundred  yards  diameter  opening 
from  it,  the  whole  surrounded  inside  with 
a ditch  of  some  six  feet  width  and  depth. 
There  is  a gate  opening  into  the  enclosure, 
and  from  that  another  into  the  smaller 
one.  These  gates  are  constructed  like  the 
traps  that  they  really  are,  and  are  dropped 
as  soon  as  the  captured  herd  is  once  safely 
in.  They  are  weighted  with  enormous 
stones, and  it  takes  about  sixty  strong  men 
to  lift  one. 

When  we  were  all  stationed,  Mr.  San- 
derson took  his  place  to  direct  the  beat, 
and  soon  a shot  — the  given  signal  — an- 
nounced the  commencement  of  the  drive. 
The  herd  had  been  previously  enclosed 
some  way  off  by  a long  line  of  beaters, 
numbering  about  four  hundred,  and  had 
been  driven  there  gently  from  a long  dis- 
tance. In  the  night  they  are  kept  in  their 
places  by  huge  fires  lighted  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other  and  surround- 
ing them  entirely,  and  the  beaters  have 
to  be  extremely  careful  that  they  do  not 
get  frightened  in  any  way,  as  they  will 
then  suddenly  break  through  the  line,  and 
perhaps  not  stop  again  for  sixty  or  more 


miles.  A perfect  stillness  reigned,  broken 
only  now  and  then  by  a word  of  com- 
mand amongst  the  beaters  as  they  noise- 
lessly drove  the  herd  onward  towards  their 
prison.  Now  and  then  you  could  hear 
the  crash  when  they  entered  bamboo 
clumps,  or  the  cracking  of  some  young 
tree  broken  down  in  their  progress. 

For  some  time  all  went  well;  but  sud- 
denly they  stopped,  just  as  they  were  cross- 
ing the  river,  and  doubled  back  in  their 
tracks.  The  beaters  then  ran  on  before 
them,  and  tried  all  in  their  power  to  make 
them  stop,  which  at  last  they  succeeded  in 
doing,  and  again  they  were  driven  for- 
ward in  a cautious  and  careful  manner. 
The  elephant’s  sense  of  smell  is  very 
strong,  and  he  can  by  this  means  dis- 
cover man  at  a considerable  distance,  and 
will  quietly  move  off.  This  smell,  curi- 
ously enough,  is  much  stronger  in  a clean- 
ed and  washed  European  than  in  a dirty 
native,  and  all  wild  elephants,  or  any  wild 
animals,  indeed,  do  mind  the  former  more 
than  the,  to  our  idea,  more  perceptible  lat- 
ter. The  elephant  is  naturally  very  timid, 
and  will  only  charge  when  provoked  or 
driven  into  a corner  from  which  he  fan- 
cies he  cannot  extricate  himself,  or  when 
wounded  and  driven  to  fury.  This  is  dif- 
ferent, though,  in  the  case  of  “rogues.” 
These  are  solitary  elephants  that  by  their 
viciousness  and  quarrelsomeness  have  be- 
come outcasts  from  a herd,  and  henceforth 
lead  a solitary  existence.  These  become 
very  dangerous,  and  will  attack  man  or 
beast,  in  many  cases  without  any  provo- 
cation whatever. 

Again  a short  shrill  trumpet  was  utter- 
ed by  a leader,  and  the  herd  faced  about 
and  formed  a square,  without  knowing  in 
which  direction  to  go,  but  feeling  that 
danger  was  coming  near.  Then  the  beat- 
ers had  to  be  extremely  cautious,  and  try 
by  perfect  quiet  to  allay  their  fears  and 
alarm,  as  a stampede  of  a herd,  when  they 
find  themselvessurrounded,  is  overwhelm- 
ing, and  the  females  with  calves  will  turn 
and  charge  without  the  smallest  particle 
of  hesitation,  although  the  elephants  on 
scenting  danger  generally  make  off  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  with  marvellous 
quietness  and  absence  of  bustle,  consider- 
ing their  size.  At  last  they  began  to  move 
forward  again,  and  how  mysterious  these 
huge  brutes  looked  as  they  silently  strode 
through  the  dark  forest,  breaking  the 
bamboos  in  their  way  and  tossing  them 
over  their  heads ! 
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!* 1»1  iimr  nmMlif-n  p't  a 

t<>  lx*  avoided.  The  beaters 

were  now  collected,  and  Mr.  Sand<wson 
MA”ARA-U“  rrrs  TU*  KO,'E  entered  the  outer  enclosure  with  them  to 

begin  driving  t he  herd  into  the  inner  one. 
This  outer  enclosure  was  about  half  a 
These  wild  elephants  in  their  native  mile  in  diameter;  and  from  this,  which 
jungle  appear  colossal,  and  have  not  that,  was  also  covered  with  very  thick  jungle, 
dark,  almost  black,  appearance  that  they  they  had  to  be  driven  into  the  eastern 
acquire  when  tamed  and  frequently  wash-  corner,  where  the  harrier  to  the  inner  en- 
ed.  In  their  natural  state  they  are  gray  in  closure  was  erected.  Again  a line  was 
color,  and  covered  with  red  clay  and  mud.  formed,  and  another  shot  gave  the  signal, 
with  bits  of  grass  and  leaves  sticking  to  when  the  elephants  began,  too,  to  move, 
them.  and  in  the  right  direction.  We  could  see 

The  guiding-line  of  the  boaters  has  all  now  very  plainly  from  our  platform 
to  keep  well  away,  and  to  be  very  careful  as  the  drive  progressed.  Every  now  and 
to  leave  no  opening  in  the  chain.  We  then  the  elephants  would  make  a stand. 
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tglifert,  with  UMWfcs  Uplifted  titifTj  rji  |lie  triip.  and  tried  « baeku'ard  rush;  attd 
air,  tiny  would  huddle  together,  not  know-  though  the-  gaite  weighed  a couple  of  toils, 
iijg  in  'what  direction  if'  nwv<*.  Tlnor  t be  coth  tuned  force  of  the  herd,  would: 

rumpetings  ami  sluioks  i\  lien  one  of  nutimdly  havr*  most  easuiy  smashed  it. 
lilbw,  k-okld  ttiru  to  cfeafe&o  a beatrj-  \y<ifk  but.  a ljJa.uk  charge  froth  Mr-  Sandersdiri'# 
■tuv.v  vvrjtr  frequent.,  and  they  wore  getting  fy'ur-bore  turned  them,  and  A herd  of  ilur- 
v<-ry  rntgry  and  lii-tewipeted.  However,  ty-.ox  eje.j.ilu«Us  was  added  to  tin*  many 
they  ivrro  twtiitied  gn-ufix  foriVMrd.^rul  by  captured  by  litis  gmd-  Sportsman.  The 

'inicwit'  Yraijk  It  bus  ‘wild  eiefdtanls  jiad  bri*»  tried 

*>4 ; jI"  t-l li*?rdf . fey  making  before  j»i  lb*?  stdfo  ol  Aly^ira  ivttdtH*  tlie 

use  of  file  baric  of  a tv.  in  fade  wins  bud  Mojiammednu  rule  of  the  gtvid.il  viler., 
tumbled  itUoHmdjteii.i. us  broken  through  but  proved  g signal  failure  1 Mieve  U 
f -!>esto-.-kw<b\  ;tnf(  engHtued  frei-donidgdtft  mt*  tried  again  hi  tlm  days  of  Tipimo 
So  all  round  ibis  were  ninny  num  sintiofs  -Sudan..  who  fell  jit.  the  storming  of  Ho- 
od with  trims.  mostly  old  )ii.'i!ebb.H-ks,  to  ringapatam  by  Colonel  Arthur  Welles- 
8rv  wit  It  a blank  charge  in‘0  their  races  ley,  the- lab?  jtnfce  of  Welliugioti.  when 
in  v-a.se  of  snob  a rush.  They  sseeincid  to  the  Mwlibtnmadau  rule  in  'India  wasilual- 
iigb  t ytiry  fdiy  uf  iiie  gdtgiytftd  alvvitys;  ly  brake  tiyirud  the  -Hindoo  dyihisty  «p- 
when  vaearitu?  di,  mgdd.Alf  ag^hbktii  were  stored  tinder  the  rule  of  Kyj&hft  Rdj  Wa- 
as  peril ouiboii.dy  driven  b;n:it  o>  >i  again  . bey;u\.  There  is  si-til  i,n  be  seen  near 


TUK  lOyKEl:  IS"  THE  HESS  TENT 


in  a ciro.Uv  At  last- after  many  futile  at-  Kakaukote  tie*  -Hvuiott here  ii.v.bu  wrote 
tempt#  to  gel  them  in.  they  fared  the  bar-  a eorse  on  nil  tv  bo  ytUmipfekl  the  ctiplifre 
new  nmi  with  v.dil  l rum  pel  tugs  »he,v  ton*  of  <*i(*|)i„u'i,ii|  afle'r  him,  y>  disgus-lwl  was 
through  in  min  cldiisi*  tnob  Tht;  Muha-  he  at  hi# >>y  n fevwipletd ladore, -.Hiiitii  yr-the' 
rajah  immediately  cut  the-  ropr  and, .with  Mussulman* 'say  lie-re  is  thh-  e-u-rsc.im  any 
i»  temHc  crush,  tin*  pondet'oii.*  gate  de-  omy  tv  bo  aUpjn  pis  h.,  I f fhfes  he  so,  it  luv? 
'*eeMded.  They  n t nitre  peieeivdd  flu*  luin  very  tynsily  so  far  an  Mr.  Snu.dej'xon's 
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shoulders.  They  predicted  failure  and 
misfortune  before  his  brilliant  klieddah 
operations  in  1873,  the  very  first,  and 
which  turned  out  such  a success. 

In  isolated  cases  formerly  single  ele- 
phants were  caught  by  noosing  them 
with  tame  ones.  This  was  practised  in 
Nepaul  and  Bengal,  but  no  large  ones 
were  ever  caught,  it  beiug  very  danger- 
ous for  the  tame  ones.  Mr.  Sanderson 
has  also  been  very  successful  in  the  north 
of  India,  among  the  hills  of  Chittagong, 
where  he  was  sent  by  the  government, 
after  his  success  recorded  above,  to  es- 
tablish a kheddali  and  get  it  into  work- 
ing order.  One  catch  of  eighty-five  is 
recorded.  In  all  his  expeditions  he  lias 
had  the  assistance  of  a very  peculiar  kind 
of  jungle  wallahs  called  kurrabas,  who 
are  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  They 
have  curly  hair  like  negroes  mostly,  not 
straight  like  the  Hindoos;  they  also  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  bison  or  of  a cow,  which 
the  Hindoos  will  not,  as  they  worship  it 
and  regard  it  as  a sacred  animal.  They 
pray  to  jungle  spirits,  elephants,  tigers, 
and  the  large  trees,  and  no  doubt  have 
added  to  their  divinities,  as  the  conquer- 
or of  ferocious  animals,  their  great  shika- 
ree Sanderson.  Their  chief  and  infalli- 
ble tracker  is  their  priest  or  headman 
Bommam  Gowda,  an  extraordinary-look- 
ing object,  with  white  matted  hair  and 
beard.  With  no  other  dress  than  a loin 
cloth,  and  no  other  arms  but  a bamboo, 
he  will  wander  for  weeks  with  Mr.  San- 
derson after  a herd  of  elephants,  or  fol- 
low the  tracks  of  a wounded  tusker  or 
tiger,  and  bring  the  shikaree  up  to  the 
quarry  without  ever  failing.  He  sleeps 
at  night  under  a tree,  after  a supper  of 
curried  rice  and  a smoke,  with  perhaps  a 
little  grog,  of  which  he  greatly  approves. 
Without  such  tracker,  the  sportsman  will 
never  make  a large  bag  in  the  Indian 
jungles,  and  on  them  depends  his  success, 
provided  always  that  he  uses  “straight 
powder.” 

A weird  scene  it  was  at  nightfall,  when 
the  gates  were  made  secure,  and  large 
fires  lighted  all  round  the  enclosure, 
where  the  herd  stood  closely  together, 
facing  outwards,  all  the  dense  jungle 
trodden  into  thick  black  mud  by  their 
wanderings  round  and  round,  searching 
for  an  opening  of  escape;  the  beaters 
and  coolies  preparing  their  evening  meal ; 
the  watchers  seeing  that  all  is  safe  and 
right  for  the  night;  and  our  horses  being 
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led  up  and  down,  ready  for  the  returning 
journey  to  camp,  accompanied  by  many 
torch-bearers — a sight  not  easily  forgot- 
ten ; the  return  to  the  camp,  also,  in  the 
pitch  darkness  but  for  the  glaring  torch- 
es, our  cavalcade  passing  under  the  giant 
trees  and  through  the  matted  jungle, 
where,  had  we  not  been  a large  party,  a 
tiger  might  have  jumped  out  upon  us. 
and  dragged  off  one  to  be  devoured  at  its 
leisure.  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Bradford 
had  his  arm  literally  chewed  off  close  to 
the  shoulder  some  years  ago  by  a man- 
eater,  whom  he  had  followed  into  the 
jungle  on  foot,  and  but  for  the  bravery 
of  his  native  shikaree,  would  have  lost 
his  life. 

When  we  arrived  in  camp,  a bath  and 
a change  from  our  shooting  suits  into 
cool  and  comfortable  smoking  or  evening 
clothes  soon  set  us  up  again,  and  it  need- 
ed not  hot  sherry  and  bitters  to  make  us 
enjoy  a capital  dinner  after  such  a long 
and  exciting  day.  Of  course  curry  play- 
ed a great  role  in  the  repast.  You  can- 
not get  really  good  curry  out  of  India, 
as  it  must  be  made  of  the  fresh  herbs, 
and  there  are  so  many  things  added  to  it 
as  side  dishes  that  we  do  not  understand 
and  are  unable  to  get.  It  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity always  hot.  Some  curried  meats 
and  vegetables  are  quite  mild  to  the  pal- 
ate, although  some  are  too  hot  for  a Eu- 
ropean who  has  not  passed  a lifetime  in  In- 
dia. A native  will  smack  his  lips  and 
ask  for  more  of  a curry  that  you  abso- 
lutely find  impossible  to  swallow,  and 
to  which  the  hottest  of  West  Indian 
pickles  compares  very  mildly.  Yet  how 
we  missed  our  curry  after  leaving  the  hos- 
pitable shores  of  Hindostan  behind  usl 
For  a long  time  afterwards  our  meals 
seemed  imperfect  for  the  want  of  it. 
There  they  consider  it  as  necessary  to 
tiffin,  or  dinner,  as  bread  itself.  The  din- 
ner was  long  and  very  good,  and  sel- 
dom have  I done  more  justice  to  one; 
the  champagne  was  well  iced,  and  the 
claret  not  too  cool.  The  air  was  delight- 
ful, as  at  this  elevation  the  evenings  are 
never  hot.  We  talked  all  the  events  over 
again,  and  after  dinner  thoroughly  en- 
joyed our  cigars  before  a big  bonfire  be- 
fore turning  in  to  well-earned  repose. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  betimes, 
and  after  early  cliota  hazrie — i. e. , a cup  of 
tea  and  bread-and-butter — we  again  pre- 
pared to  start  to  the  kheddah.  Some  rode 
there  on  one  of  the  Maharajah’s  elephants, 
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THE  YO’^i;  T^KCa*  r.^PEa  TOE  G,vTO.  ihv  !H\iO  CnI  UV<*  , oUie^  UltOC 

, , ! , V - ' . . vk.',7-:  • the 

nir*l  towards:  him  iu»d  when 

on  which  septs  wore  nrni mod  tosetU  Hire*  U\.<  liind  Ks*rS  aiv  close  a^kinst  the  tm%.. 
on  raeh  sub,  Irish  jauntim/ oar  hibhioh,  tbny  Fee  ^eeurfai  by  many  turns  oi"  the 
but  many  proffered  the  .SJtllillf • Few  p<  v ii.hvwr. 

u«»h.s  o.i *v  stand  ( Ik*  lone  awihjriiijg  vn'ido  (if  On  -nr  arrival  at  tin*  khemlah  w>?  ioaifd 
the  elephant  without  the  f*>el [tiu  of  cbxz.n  -Mr.  $jUuWs»;ytf  ah*<  ady  hard  at  work, 
ii^s.  On  t|i?M  d4y  the  work  of  sirring the  With  of  his  flnlJnet  jsiiirt tuck* 

eh  phants  s^iirly  h^^ah,  uhM  h(*n,n>^vi  to  r-<!  *.tj>  liirfj  an  hatkred  su-hvv  hat  oft 
be  of  the  -irni bmmwt  Mr,  hauler-  his  land,  lio  -lyay.  every wlm re  at  ond 
Sou  h;.ui  £<v$|fb  kind  is,  looking  c«Tkr  vveryLhm^,  Ik-  ■ ins*  fe^n 

tame  eletdVAijts,  atliiS  » are  £0. . that 

•especially  trained  in  ihe  eaplsuv  of  th^ir  ?*e  \wws  lbk  siiyht  jua»d  eo\ ^rwur  w?£J>- 
kind;  in  hu  t.  without  thro*  assistanee  elk  bu[muHy;- vdthoujfh  had  yoie  of  us  bee** 
phanbcakhoi^  would  he  almost  an  im  foofhardy-  enough  u>  pt  it,  a ftim* 
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Stroke  would  have  keen  (lie  immediate  re-  one  of  them.  a y-mng  tusker,  and  after  a 
Suit , but  lie  is  so  hardened  by  the  life  he  few  unsuccessful  endeavors,  be  wiis  .ut  last 
ha?*  led  that  frothing  tnb4?Tb  hobbled,'  arid  thytt  d lip  weil  to  ^tre-fdonstUf 

hlrif,,  There  be  was,  k*  jd  ttj&t  !t  out,  ^ddeb  he'i(vff^|ually  tw;«l  tv>  do  by 

made  us  sweat  to  look  at  him.  * . running  as-  best  be  could  ml  round  the 

hand  here,  directing:  an  operation  .there,  <piciokUjrvvirmnpHjug  loudly  blithe  tune, 
with  his  “boy ylwa  vs  behind  him.  ear-  apt!  doubtless  presenting  to  in?  comrades 
eying-  Ms  double  tono here,  living  twelve  hi  the  frtnall  arena  an  inexpheHbJe  spe-c- 
dranis  of  : and  Weigh  iog  Itf|  tuekv  There  is  ii  great  variety  of  teroper-' 

pounds. , by  hit  .great  ex-  itmeht  observable  yp  elephants.  Yoiing 

«f  a heavy  elephtmte.  pei-hii  p*  wily  a third  jr.Aytb 
rii?e  for  such  krjte and ,\von)d  not  especially  females,  will  always  give  most 
'ai.te.ud  pi  to  lull,  iu'iy  big  animals  with  -a'  trouble;  these  wild  ones  will  id  ways;  »i 
%i»i  '.rifle  y.diP  '$  '.stitall  hare.  lest,  rbey  bn- if and  'chase  .any  one  rut  foot ; hot  an 
ntlgbt  g^nir^aahdwl  ami  die  a lingm-mg  active  man  on  e.ve-u  ground  can  onlxtrip- 
dealh,  and  ult  ioudoly  hecnmu  fond  for  thorn,  mid  ft  was  always  ronyiileteit  l,igh- 
the  vulture*  end  jm-kuls  ly  mreddabM  to: do  this  m .*«  IM/meely  «. 

Wlicti  the  Prince  bed  .taken  bei  place,  manner  as.'  pofodde.  :The.  enclosure  ires 
the  gate  wCA-sloMrlv'.  roc-vd,  am'!  by  shouts  minded  duo  Fbmbly  of  the  Phsa  ib  Tin-- 
snd  Stoocs  (Im.  herd  w .. ..  tjm  .Mwords  res,  and  m-re.  as  there  p| uiw  ay.-i  apphiud 
it ; lull  only  three  or  four  were  allowed  to  ed  some  ilnying  ix-ut.  With  shrill  shrieks 
pass,  and  the  Ivtrriet'  was  then  closed  upon  they  would  charge • the  men,  whit,  theib 
the  rest,  who  sullenly  took  up  their  hud-  trunks  curled  up  out  of  harm’s  way  ami 
died  position  again  in  the  cm  re  of  tlir;  '.their  curs  Well  thrown  forward,  their 
enclosure,  very  sulky  ai.  not  being  allow-  whole  demeanor  pvhi’biironig  mischief, 
ed  to  folltvvr  their  cinaf’itk^  into  .supposed  At  last-  i» 

freedom  The-  koooilcics  now  surrounded.  and  well  fastened  is?  trees,  am)  Mr.  San- 
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derson  requested  all  spectators,  including 
the  personal  staff  of  the  Prince,  to  raise 
the  gate — as  the  beaters  were  away  on 
other  work— to  let  out  some  more. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  amongst 
them  was  the  huge  female  before  men- 
tioned, with  a very  young  calf  about  three 
feet  high.  This  little  animal,  about  two 
months  old,  was  a great  amusement  to 
us,  and  a very  great  nuisance  to  the  work- 
ers inside.  It  got  into  everybody's  way, 
and  had  to  be  kept  at  a distance  with 
kicks  and  stones.  It  kept  running  about, 
squeaking  and  screaming,  amongst  the 
legs  of  koomkies  and  wild  ones  alike,  and 
seemed  to  object  strongly  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. At  last  its  mother  was  noosed, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  surround- 
ed, but  nothing  in  the  world  could  per- 
suade her  to  go  towards  the  tree ; so  a large 
hawser  was  fastened  to  the  hobbles,  and  a 
koomkie,  taking  the  end  of  the  hawser  in 
its  mouth,  and  twisting  its  trunk  well 
round  it,  gave  it  a turn  round  a tree, 
while  several  others  pushed  this  giant 
mother  towards  it,  the  little  one  roaring 
most  piteously  the  whole  time.  At  last, 
after  great  exertions,  she  was  close 
enough  to  be  secured  by  the  hind  legs. 
As  soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  she 
struggled  in  the  most  marvellous  manner 
to  free  herself.  Sometimes  she  would  lie 
down  and  roll  from  side  to  side;  then  she 
would  stand  upright  on  her  hind  legs; 
next  she  would  throw  herself  down  again, 
and  stand  fairly  on  her  head,  with  her 
legs  well  away  from  the  ground,  all  the 
time  trying  to  free  them  from  their  shac- 
kles, searching  the  ground  all  round  her 
the  while  for  a purchase,  and  pulling  with 
tremendous  power,  which  would  almost 
burst  the  thick  ropes  with  which  she  was 
tied.  She  was  more  furious  than  ever  if 
her  calf  left  her  side,  when  she  would 
take  up  stones  and  earth  and  fling  them 
all  over  herself  in  her  agony.  Her  exer- 
tions lasted  over  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
it  was  a most  piteous  sight  to  watch  the 
poor  animal's  attempts  to  lull  the  scream- 
ing of  her  calf.  It  was  this  gigantic  fe- 
male that,  breaking  through  the  line  of 
the  koomkies,  tried  to  re-enter  the  inner 
enclosure,  but  being  frightened  back 
again  by  some  of  the  spectators,  swerved 
round,  and  passed  within  a few  yards  of 
the  Prince,  who  had  entered  the  enclos- 
ure with  Mr.  Sanderson.  It  was  an  anx- 
ious moment  for  us  spectators  as  to  what 
the  Prince  would  do;  for  had  he  retreated 
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hastily  and  suddenly,  the  leviathan  would 
surely  have  charged  him.  But  the  Prince 
took  the  matter  very  coolly,  and  showed 
as  much  presence  of  mind  as  if  these 
scenes  occurred  daily  with  him.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  all  appreciated  much  his 
coolness  and  courage  and  the  daring  he 
displayed  in  entering  the  kheddah.  This 
was  the  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tional telegrams  and  the  many  congrat- 
ulatory messages  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  on  his  providential  escape.  Many 
were  the  ludicrous  scenes  we  witnessed 
also.  Once  a mahout  and  a nooser  were 
swept  off  their  koomkie's  back  by  an 
overhanging  branch,  and  picking  them- 
selves up,  much  dazed  by  their  tumble, 
they  made  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
what  they  thought  at  the  first  moment 
to  be  their  elephant,  and  only  discovered 
when  trying  to  mount  that  it  was  one  of 
the  wild  ones.  Ah,  how  they  ran  as  the 
brute  turned  slowly  round!  It  reminded 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  famous  Blondin 
donkey  when  assuming  its  most  threaten- 
ing attitude. 

Amongst  the  koomkies  the  greatest 
bully  was  a splendid  fighting  tusker, 
“Jung  Behadur.”  With  a prod  of  his 
powerful  tusks  he  would  soon  send  most 
of  the  captives  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  his  mahout,  and  bully  them  into  sub- 
mission. They  would  by  degrees  resign 
themselves  to  their  fate,  even  the  great 
female  at  last,  who  looked  the  picture  of 
disdain  and  comic  grief,  with  her  head 
and  back  covered  with  green  fodder, 
which,  instead  of  eating,  she  had  sprin- 
kled all  over  herself. 

There  was  a young  tusker  who  had 
watched  all  these  proceedings  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  showed  his  displea- 
sure at  all  that  was  going  on  by  sham- 
bling round  the  inner  enclosure,  trumpet- 
ing loudly,  and  making  every  now  and 
then  endeavors  to  join  his  friends  in  the 
arena.  At  last,  with  mighty  efforts,  by 
butting  the  gate  repeatedly,  he  got  his 
head  under  it,  and  with  all  his  colossal 
strength  lifted  the  huge  gate,  weighing  a 
couple  of  tons,  and  crept  under.  How- 
ever, the  results  of  his  success  proved 
very  unsatisfactory  for  him,  as,  soon  sur- 
rounded, he  was  quickly  secured,  and  left 
to  bemoan  with  sad  demeanor  this  rash 
act  that  led  him  into  so  sad  a predicament. 

Night  was  now  setting  in,  and  we  had 
to  return.  The  jungle  was  waking  up 

with  its  many  mysterious  sounds  of  the 
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night,  ftnd  jU*dnb*d>H&nt*  were  UttguititUg’  he  imagined  than  thiv early  boors  in  these 
to-  • >rf  iWtfy  ti'nij^Kt-birds  bills;  they  were  bi^eiug  aiid  cool,  and 

were  fluttering  silent  ly  ; about  dimmest  we  thoroughly  nujoycd/wk  well  as  the 
the  big  trees,  and  the  cry  of'  the  owl  lUvd  Arab  horses  we  rode,  our  ranter  over  the 
uigbtUawk  sounded  with  shrill  distinct-  springy  turf  of' the  paths.  The  day  was' 
ness  in  the  .gloom  of  the  virgin  forests,  spent  again  .in'  tying  Up  and  other  work 
As  we  cane;  near  our  tents,  the  tights  of  necessary  for  tile  taming  of  the  ele~ 
our  twebes  frightened  Imndtac}#  of  living-  plunks..  There,  were  now  two  mm  appro- 
fo.y:e?i<  wlto^  measure,  'printed  to  each  elephant,  who  \verv  bhsily 

froni  tip  to  Hp>  lY>rt  v-eitrht  inched  who  building  themselves  huts;  close  to  their 
Were  holding  high  jinks  in  a ?oajeMic  charges.  ami  were  feeding  them,  singing 
bahiaii : imo;  with  iik  ' 'diwtfnhg  mickeric  ttrkl  talking  t<>  them  the  wMHC  ami  by 
that  form  the  new  trunks  ami  which  had  their  constant  presence  they  ware  accus- 
already  made  it  of  a si/e  huge  ^no'iigh  to.  tornme  the  umpmls  to  their  sigh*.  and 
shelter  a ’ batWU&i,  > : t*>  •..^i.icleavorhig  to  With  Iheip 

wfc  dew.U'nnl  eyuv  Wedhyb<>k^  and.  frietKlliuess.  Trou^hs;  Were  TpaHfe  ovitArf 

we  saltill  far  into  the  mgki  rmtinl  iho  the  hollowed  trunks  of  date  • - treiys  and 
big  log  fire.  sippmg  ou>  brandy  or  wins*  pushed  within  tlnur  rem.  h.  and  filled  with 
key  pcmei’h.  und  many  an  old  song,  by  Wuter  tht’OUgh  bkhibdd?y 
swm  3$*%f  cropped  Up  K>  re-  b^td^'Whhid  tln«  at  inti- 

milui  uk  of  days  Jong  gone  hy.  and  we  mtuyv  immvnseJr,  and  would  kick  or  rush 
'..Cirri' fellow  man-  al  theh'  captor..  wifi ]W  would  t«k£ 

aged’  to  pfefeildtfV  wn  nktumJly  Hlieriug  ho  ppliee  Whatever,  • baying  r^'^Eied 

it  te  |A4en  the  sole  ..pr^wly  ed‘  a thebm*Mv.es  compb'Kdy  b/  their  fate  ; yet 

small  set  limit-:; 'thyh  and  ay  it  Would  l^T^;myyitehly  nncteil/irf  deHtliy 

whose  festive  gatherings  it  whs  always  or.  At  un.y  rate,  broken  hom.-s,  behave  come, 
railed  for:  and  we  sarrg  it.  that  night.  With.  Within  reach  of  their  fore  legs*  or  trunks 
all  the  vermuth  and  fervor  dm*  h«  an  old  for  a day.  cm*  ho*  i 'm  < e i » ■ aiw dntyljr 
and  valued  irieud.  refused  to  be  ijUiet.  and,  pyrsistenth  kick 

'*  -Another  Sum  «ley . ''p^chures  {he  fun-  $4  m»d  euw  m Wmb*  hones  Mr.  Smder- 
wy  man  et*  tit-  ji  mo  y m*si  nienmitr.  as  we  sou  P/ld  me  he  hml  s»-hh  the  sole  of  an 
Mghiu  umih>  ready  h>r-  our  rWe  to  the  «dcphaers  fool  come  off  in  Hs .entirefT  h\' 
klHilduld ylo'n-  Ha  y dn slant  kK^5iig*d;i>f . ybuir^.  it  bad . to 
:i:H  such  bmgtiilicefit  he  Whot  ni  nniipe  Tlje  ro^ys  t>r  huw'sens 
aji\'n  lid  imd  »pete  eo  -U;ud  i.ho  hut,  close.  iiave  Ur  hv  d'omy«*d  aio-r  a day  or  I wo, 
c.iue/nuy  rjOuinplierc  ot  the  dower  lying  and  only  one  fm a fuMiumd,  as  b v constant 
counltY^  "Notlung;  nnev  de/ighU'u!  m#  dra trying  tln«v  wear  sores.,  ami  these  bare 
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to  be  caret  ujly  tittepcled  to,  othet^i^  saddle,  Jtte  brains  dashed  out  against  a 
tb^y  ’will  .s&oi'i  fill  ^ith  xiia;yif:otB  and  be-  tr&*. -And  bis  body  trampled  fair'ly  iuto  a 
. ^r?  Iroiiiilcs^iK1.  The  elephants  jelly, 
will  Wavy  isw'mi  upon  these,  wouvcht  U*  The  elephant  L now  strictly  preserved 
>fce%  #£f  the  this  tmikri*  tl  rub  in  Did  fa'  and  Oeylpn,  and 

Mag  of.-  the  ropes  still:  worn.  The  wia-  perm\^ion  to  shoot  one  is  'only  given  to  a 
bouts 'toaTgosa  oil  and  apply  it  with  very  few  fav^&1  »Ypi&.  If  this  were  ifdt 
u long  mop,  A few  of  the  oldest  ete-  done,  they  won. Id • l'*v  this  time  have  en- 
chants .had  to  he  shot,  as  it  is  imjamihlfc  tirely  e^sed :h> vsist,  Now  they  are  only 
iw  idmc/Qlnsk  ofjjceaiyage,  and  if  turned  found  in  a w*W  skate  in  India  proper,  in 
out  into  the  .'firu^t  .again  they  bK^me/  ;dlte/jiihHb  D'i -lK]%ph$X  iarid  As$;mi  . in  the, 
very  Yiehmy  aim  by  remaining  solitary  V south  ;m  Mysore*  am)  a few  in  Ceylon, 
would  dollop  info  the  much  - dtvaded  The  capture  in  th»y  laM.mvmrd  place  was 
“ rogmv  . in  ^ mans  «<*  a hundred  and  seven- 

Ali  slmming  **  done  nov/ with  a foutv  tv  thnm,  hut  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
bore,  and  the  shot  t*ntki  ^ hi  the  right  coitpltr;  so  juhv  the?  shobtihg  ami  cap.f  m e 
place.  The  elephant s hrr*hjis&  veryxmali  arc  entirely  prohibited.  and  it  is  to  t»e 
due,  and  protected  with  a Vtfry  thick  bui^;  that  in  a few  year#  they  • will  again 

so  - a rifle  with  great  smashing  power  must  tmm  about  the  forests  of  tins  little  island 
be. used.  rftidrWttl^  :*’**  nuMhm. 

esc  son  of  the  UiU*  Mr  Herbert  ingram,  Tin*  great  fair  in  I tid in  for  the  sale  of 
the  originator  itrsel  proprietor -of  the  i//n*e  elephants,  is  held  amjaaliy  nt  Souejioow 
tmt&l  Ismrtint  AVhxf  Lad.  to  Pity  with  his  .mi  the  Ganges,  aft  he  time,  that  huudmls 
Jiffefo'r  Hl^>opbug  in  sl»f>t>t  ivp<?  *>f  these  of  iltf  nisamis  - of.  pilgrims  assemble  there" 

y * Ke  ^raa,  in.  to  worship  sf  Uif  : shy? ate  bf  Smi  U* 
I88y,.'div». trip  with  some  fiends  bathe  m the  ^iKw^lriyer  when  tier  n\fvin ' 
in  Sottii Africa,  mid  having  is  -ftftt  '.fetid 

sluU  a one  tusker  himself  the  day  before,  vemher.  Tin*  same  hind  of  thieving  aud 
hfiof  Jd^fdi^bocr^tobij#  friend  to  give  him  sfdn<1iit|^  atmongal  tbe$)c^£rtt- 

a ciMtfrd.  ih  r ode  out,  attended  by  a few  dedbrs  as  Amongst  ihe  horsy  fraternity, 
blocks,  nrh^d  v^fth;  his 
,Kx And  Abon 
&crQ$fc  brute 

;witb  jspiobdi  d thsl<jv  Umt 
be  Wbg^lU>^e<nire.  He 
rodfe  eifi^.dp  tf^  him  And 
ftnVi  At Liahtfad  ;bpf  the 
Api%  burdened  bui  1 y ta 
0 Arith  i in 
btmdptfd  ktnl  twfenfy- 
tive  gniirb  of  phmfor.; 
ai  ni  ply  fla  t tennd. 
the  bone; ; Hn  Mpt- -»u 
firing  both  bamds^  $yid 
galloping'  ;"out::  of  the 
^lepha^t’A;'-wicb;:;f<f  ire- 
load..  and  ho.  hred  six* 
t-eeu  abuts  into  Ijj  tu  v 
After  the  fust  Of  the^ 

Aboti,  the  imny  sudden:- 
Jy  reduced  to  uk»ve,  Aud 
aeemed  par^lyajed  with 

fesu*  by  Ihc  i^y>ealeil  and 
ibu  nderiiig^  charges  o f 
U te  bruur  Tlife  erle^mu  t 

Vuali^Viib 

niud  l>k%ire  Ingrain 
cbuld  Ubnk  wbal.  to  t)or 
W yvft«  wbi«ked  edf.liis 
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Elephants  are  brought  here  from  a long 
distance,  some  even  from  Burmah  and 
Siam.  The  number  for  sale  seems  to  de- 
crease every  year,  aud  the  prices  rise 
enormously  in  consequence.  Cabool  mer- 
chants are  the  principal  purchasers  of 
them  in  the  distant  provinces,  and  from 
there  they  are  taken  for  their  long,  weary 
march  to  India. 

The  prices  realized  by  Mr.  Sanderson 
vary,  according  to  the  age  and  temper  of 
the  captive,  from  about  £150  to  £400,  or 
about  $750  to  $2000.  Elephants  are  bought 
by  the  natives  for  display,  and  no  animal 
looks  so  well  in  a role  for  a tomahsha ; 
the  pompous  pace  of  a procession  suits 
him  to  perfection ; but  for  this  only  male 
elephants  are  used,  and  then  only  tuskers, 
as  they  alone  seem  worthy  to  carry  the 
native  nobles ; and  the  muckna , or  tusk- 
less male,  is  sent  with  the  females  to  do 
work,  such  as  carrying  baggage,  wood,  or 
fodder,  and,  of  course,  is  of  immense  value 
for  hunting  purposes.  The  elephant  is 
not  a desirable  means  of  travelling  along 
high-roads,  but  in  jungly  and  difficult 
country,  where  you  could  not  get  through 
with  a horse,  he  is  wonderfully  quick  and 
clever  in  getting  over  and  through  thick 
places.  Sanderson  tells  me  he  has  ridden 
them  as  small  as  thirteen  hands  with  a 
soft  pad  and  stirrups,  and  has  found  them 
the  most  pleasant  of  mounts;  they  would 
easily  keep  up  with  a man  running  at  a 
great  pace.  For  tiger-shooting  he  is,  of 
course,  of  the  greatest  use,  and  although 
naturally  of  a very  timid  disposition,  the 
mahout  on  his  neck  and  the  hunter  on 
his  back  in  the  howdah  will  give  him 
confidence,  and  he  will,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions indeed,  never  refuse  to  face  the 
fiercest  of  tigers. 

The  captured  elephants  were  constant- 
ly fed.  They  do  hot  refuse  food  from  the 
very  first;  in  fact,  a wild  one  is  constant- 
ly feeding,  it  being  a habit  of  his  to  be 
always  browsing,  as  he  moves  through 
the  jungle,  on  the  young  shoots  of  bam- 
boo and  other  trees.  After  a day  or  two 
they  get  quite  accustomed  to  the  men, 
and  will  take  from  their  hands  pieces  of 
sugar-cane  and  fruit.  The  men  will  grad- 
ually approach  them,  and  after  a while 
put  food  into  their  mouths,  which  they 
prefer  to  taking  it  in  with  their  trunks; 
they  then  can  pat  and  caress  them,  and 
after  many  such  little  attentions  a bond 
of  friendship  seems  to  get  cemented  be- 
tween them,  and  sometimes  after  five  or 
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six  days  the  captive  can  be  marched  off 
between  two  tame  ones  to  the  nearest 
statiou.  A large  animal  will  measure 
from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  from  the  tip  of  the  trunk  to  the  end 
of  the  tail.  His  tusks  will  weigh  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  pounds  each,  and 
be  about  five  or  six  feet  long  w'hen  taken 
out  of  the  bone,  showing  out  of  the  gum 
twTo  or  three  feet.  They  live  to  a great 
age,  and  have  been  known  to  have  left 
a hundred  years  far  behind  them.  The 
African  elephant  also  attains  a great  age, 
and  his  height,  in  both  sexes,  is  about 
one  foot  more  than  his  Indian  brother, 
but  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  tame 
him.  The  Maharajah  of  Mysore  possess- 
es an  elephant  captured  in  Coorg  in  1805, 
when  a calf  of  three  years,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  he  is  still  in  good  working 
order,  and  even  now  does  not  present  a 
particularly  aged  appearance,  although 
his  sunken  temples  and  prominent  bones 
show  that  old  age  is  at  last  beginning  to 
make  itself  visible.  One  must  take  into 
consideration,  too,  that  their  life  in  cap- 
tivity is  much  harder  and  more  exposed 
to  the  heat,  and  that  often  they  are  under- 
fed. All  those  used  in  the  Indian  army 
as  draught  animals  in  the  artillery  or  com- 
missariat, or  as  baggage  animals  in  the 
transport  department,  are  very  carefully 
attended  to,  and  in  every  way  treated  with 
the  greatest  consideration.  Their  keep  is 
rather  expensive,  being  about  thirty  ru- 
pees, or  seventeen  dollars,  a day,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  wages  of  their  mahout 
and  grass-cutter.  They  are  fed  principally 
on  unhusked  rice  and  grass ; of  the  former 
they  get  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  and  of  the  latter  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  per  diem.  The  very  large 
female  eats,  after  the  first  day  or  two, 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
green  fodder  in  eighteen  hours;  this  is 
exceeded  often  by  large  tuskers,  so  that 
eight  hundred  pounds  is  about  the  right 
amount  to  be  placed  before  a full-grown 
elephant,  with  a margin  to  allow  for 
waste.  As  a good  load  for  an  elephant 
is  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  he  will  eat  per  day 
will  be  as  much  as  he  can  carry,  and 
this  will  also  be  the  right  proportion  for 
the  smaller  ones. 

The  next  day  we  all  divided  into  differ- 
ent parties,  some  to  revisit  the  kheddah, 
others  on  independent  expeditions. 
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Tito  'Prince,  with  Sir Edward  Bradford,  W£re  r*n d y id  the 

Mr  Sanderson,  anti  Dr.  Jfllto**,  y.^rty\tp  the  frtepn  shoot  i » gp grpu u&  se- 

the  h il U to  a Hiu  alJer  jeamp  that  had  bfccte  lei*trd  Mr,  Mprvter  &n  yntovpKOTif  etif 
pitched  there  cm  a small  \ilMi\ti)ji  mti&n  ntui  u witb  has 

J^fepiwiidml  ifeekateve  tb>x;kh^ld^li,  ami  made  ri.HLr.se  hills  his  Solitary  home..  The 
Dear  soniegromjd  selected  for  tesmi-hunt  tracker*  soon  spread  and  txxaroincd  all 
lag.  Front  tins  a Aplkudid  vtesy  of  the  ground,  with  great  care,  and  $pOj<  djs- 

the  surrx*itnding  country  vvas  obtained  eovejWji  signs  of  the  big:  gnin\  or  Indian 
Titfeivcf, k.i'r  tt>  the  w>nst^^rd.;m'ihv: kkesl,  is  bison  i:Uav(m*.  >jauntx\:  but  although 
Ycle^HCuyuy,  (tie  greiu-  vHth  &U  the  ihy marks  were  numerous  the  game-  itself 

tents  immediately  bekov  . fmfhw  off,  the  had  evidently  made  trneks  for  other  |»&*« 
large  village  of  Chcunrajm^er;  white  tore*..  Tbe\  then  prw*>*ted  to  another 
all  around  are  the  fores*  Wad  heights  of  part  some  Ua\t  JihteyS  off,  that  Mi\  Mw'it^ 
the  ' BeUigheiry  Kunjins.  drawing  fitter  ktitovu  to  tail;  »m£:. 

.arils  the  main  el  tain  of  the  NedWierriec  sure  enough.  a .herd  was  soon  started,  toil 
Everywhere  on  t,he*h  hills  are-  j'ookmit  at  too  kmg  h innyr.  Of  course  at  this 
stations  for  Sandem?H%  t>n^keis,  add  lu^i>  t Jx<m  ,f<yA^si 

close  by  the  bisim  camp,  m\  itw  pritd^^r;;. ^$jje  b ills  *>u l)"  covered  with  grass 
peak  Is  s»  station  of  the  hWhv  and  bushre  although  these  were  very 

'&W;  mim  of  the  /’  Queen's;  Own  Sappers*'  dense.  Suddenly  a u.agiKlicent  bull  v^as 
ffremi  From  here  any  innv.i  '-  .fcigbteil statnliiig  ; •.. head  kit  vyu’Urhing  tile . 

■ ffaslted  to  bltaiiirijtuugger.  and  etepliam*;  this  is  » it  almost  impossible 
through  nn  anierniedinie  station  to  the  ..ifei*  a shdL  hat.  p^r. 

Chammuli  Hill  at  Mysore.  willing  to  lose,  bine  the  Frio  re  toed  at.  a 

At  6 jum.  Saiider»on  !♦  jfd^btodi  .as&etto  ybuture 
bled  the  tmd^N:  the.  hiuWi  btoud, ' :on#;  ttirued  atui 

Ari^rie  luistiiy  sw^Lh/we/j,  -xhI  the  uu>c!e  for  fh»r  iuils,  where  he  w.«s  soo.u  lost 
party  isei  hut  mdhorjii^Lxik  hd  the  head  to ’His  that 

of  the  valley^  passing  beyond  t.lsn  head  »if  fe  was  hnrd  ioy  but  by  that  time  il  was. 
itbe  kheddahWor  spine  ihr\^  nul*  s.  Here  geH/uig  too  late  for  Urn  burners  to  track 
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him,  so  Mr.  Morris  followed  alone,  aud  place  in  India.  During  my  stay  at  the 
ultimately  recovered  the  trophy.  Residency  in  that  city  I killed  almost 

The  Prince  returned  part  of  the  way  daily  one  of  them  in  my  morning  walks 
with  Mr.  Sanderson  on  one  of  the  44  wood-  in  the  compound  or  gardens  surrounding 
en”  carts — a vehicle  of  the  most  simple  the  house;  and  only  once  did  I kill  one 
construction,  and  used  by  the  ryots  in  of  a different  specie — a puff  adder,  about 
their  husbandry  work.  The  wheels  are  six  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  natives 
of  solid  sections  of  wood,  as  are  also  the  were  greatly  afraid,  and  told  me  that 
axles,  and  they  are  made  entirely  by  the  should  that  snake  breathe  in  one’s  face,  it 
foresters  with  the  axe,  and  for  jungle  would  rot  and  drop  off  piecemeal ! 
travelling  are  much  superior  to  the  more  That  morning  I had  shouldered  my 
complicated  structures  of  wood  and  iron  ball-gun,  twelve-bore,  and  went  with  two 
of  the  civilized  coach-builder.  native  shikarees  on  a still-hunt,  but  saw 

Captain  Harvey  had  that  morning  no  big  game,  although  there  were  plenty 
started  very  early  on  a long  march  to  try  of  marks  of  sambur  and  small  jungle 
for  a 44  rogue”  who  was  known  to  be  in  a deer.  I came  across  a few  jungle  fowl, 
particular  part  of  the  forest.  He  arrived  and  soon  the  ball-cartridge  was  exchanged 
on  a ridge  bordering  a valley,  where  the  for  one  of  shot,  and  I bagged  some  with 
native  shikarees  asserted  that  he  would  a long  shot  of  sixty-five  yards,  the  shot 
be  found;  and,  sure  enough,  they  soon  beating  with  splendid  penetration  through 
heard  him,  busy  at  work  breaking  down  their  thick  plumage, 
bamboos  and  flapping  his  sides  to  keep  off  This  new  ball-gun  has  proved  one  of 
the  flies.  For  an  animal  with  so  thick  a the  most  valuable  of  recent  inventions 


skin,  the  elephant  is  very  susceptible  to 
the  bite  of  flies  and  insects,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  elephant-fly  ap- 
pears, he  will  descend  from  the  hills  and 
live  in  the  valleys,  where  they  are  not  so 
numerous.  They  then  carefully  stalked 
in  the  direction  of  the  “rogue,”  but  the 
cover  was  frightfully  thick  and  dense,  and 
too  difficult  to  keep  in  anything  like  a 
straight  line.  When  they  had  got  into 
what  they  thought  close  proximity  to 
him,  they  listened  eagerly  for  a sound, 
but  no  noise  of  any  kind  except  the 
hum  of  insects  and  the  twittering  of 
small  birds  greeted  their  ears.  Suddenly 
they  heard  him  blowing  some  five  hun- 
dred yards  away;  the  suspicious  brute 
had  heard  them  moving  through  the 
bushes,  and  had  noiselessly  moved  away 
out  of  their  neighborhood.  Again  they 
followed  him,  to  be  once  more  disappoint- 
ed in  a similar  manner.  This  was  repeat- 
ed several  times,  but  all  their  endeavors 
to  make  him  move  out  of  that  thick  cover 
into  the  more  open  ridges  were  in  vain. 
At  last,  thoroughly  disgusted,  they  had  to 
make  a homeward  move,  to  try  again  an- 
other time.  They  returned,  weary  and 
tired,  having  seen  no  living  creature,  ex- 
cept a good-sized  snake,  that  suddenly 
shot  between  the  legs  of  one  of  the  na- 
tive trackers,  and  made  him  jump  with 
fright — as  it  might  have  been  a cobra — 
and  disappeared  into  the  long  grass.  I 
believe  there  are  more  of  these  reptiles  in 
the  state^of  Mysore  than  in  any  other 
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to  sportsmen,  especially  for  India,  where 
in  the  jungle  they  seldom  get  a really 
long  shot.  My  gun  I have  proved  against 
varied  game  with  shot  and  ball;  with  a 
steel-pointed  bullet  it  is  a most  formidable 
weapon  against  tiger  and  such-like  brutes, 
and  with  the  Express  bullet  against  deer. 
At  a hundred  yards  I can  place  all  shots 
in  a five-inch  circle,  and  once  I shot  a 
black  buck  with  it  at  one  hundred  and 
eighty  yards,  and  a large  and  fully  grown 
panther  at  ninety  yards,  the  steel-pointed 
bullet  penetrating  through  both  shoul- 
ders, and  coming  out  on  the  other  side, 
smashing  two  thick  bones  in  its  progress. 
This  kind  of  gun  is  now  superseding  the 
Express  in  India,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  soon  be  turned  out  as  an  eight  or  even 
four  bore  by  some  of  the  English  makers. 
These  heavy  guns  now  in  use  are  very  sel- 
dom rifled,  and  have  simply  smooth  bores 
like  a cylinder  shot-gun;  but  the  rifled 
choke  in  the  end  of  the  barrels  of  guns 
like  the  44  Euoplia”  gives  the  ball  the  ne- 
cessary twist  for  rotation,  and  makes  it  as 
accurate  up  to  any  ordinary  distances  as 
any  rifle,  if  not  superior  in  many  cases. 
The  ball,  being  of  large  diameter,  causes 
it  to  give  a great  shock  to  the  system. 
As  a shot-gun  it  shoots  equal  to  any 
full  choke,  and  I would  never  go  again 
on  any  shooting  expedition  without  one. 

Small  bores  with  solid  bullets,  like  those 
used  by  sportsmen  in  the  44  Rockies,” are 
never  used,  excepting  the  Martini  rifle, 
the  government  gun,  and  tha^t  only  by 
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those  who  do  not  possess  a better.  An 
American  gentleman,  the  author  of  Two 
Years  in  the  Jungle,  shot  a tiger  with  a 
small  forty-bore  American  rifle ; but  it  was 
a lucky  shot  for  him,  the  bullet  entering 
the  brain  and  causing  instant  death.  But 
this  is  only  one  exception  in  a thousand, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  naval  officer  who 
once  shot  a big  bear  on  the  Kamtchatka 
coast  with  a small  rook  rifle.  All  Indian 
sportsmen  prefer  a gun  that  will  kill,  or, 
at  any  rate,  so  severely  wound  an  animal 
that  the  loss  of  blood  will  be  great  enough 
to  prevent  it  going  far. 

The  other  sportsmen  that  day  were 
more  or  less  unlucky,  nothing  at  all  being 
shot,  with  the  exception  of  some  quail  and 
snipe.  The  cold  season  is,  of  course,  the 
worst  time  in  India  for  shikar  work,  the 
best  being  that  just  after  the  first  showers 
in  April,  when  the  grass  begins  to  grow, 
and  until  July,  when  it  has  grown  to  the 


height  of  a man.  By  grass  is  meant  the 
broad-bladed  and  long-leafed  lemon-grass, 
and  other  kinds  of  a coarser  texture  that 
grow  in  large  tufts.  From  July  to  Jan- 
uary this  becomes  so  thick  and  high  that 
one  cannot  get  at  the  game,  and  in  many 
places  it  simply  becomes  impenetrable; 
and  by  the  latter-men tioned  month  it  has 
become  very  dry,  and  is  then  fired  by 
the  jungle  people,  who  do  this  to  gather 
certain  fruit  and  jungle  products,  espe- 
cially the  gall-nut,  which  is  greatly  used 
for  tanning— the  fertilizing  ashes  assuring 
a new  supply  with  the  spring  showers. 
The  elephants,  bison,  and  other  animals 
do  not  retreat  straight  before  the  fire,  but 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  This  is  easily 
managed,  as  the  fires  seldom  form  a long 
line,  and  are  not  so  dangerous  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed. 

The  next  day  we  assembled  to  prepare 
for  our  return  journey. 


A PENALTY. 

BY  NINA  P.  LAYARD. 

THE  rock  is  veined  with  gold,  and  the  silver  shines, 

And  the  seams  of  the  coal  are  black  in  the  nether  mines, 
And  the  copper  gleams  like  a kindled  furnace  spark, 

And  the  heavy  lead  is  dull  and  cold  and  dark; 

Yet  for  all  the  black  of  the  coal  and  the  gloom  of  the  lead, 
Do  they  weep  to  be  copper  or  silver  or  gold  instead  ? 

The  lilies  rock  in  a garden  fair  and  tall, 

And  the  daisies  creep  in  the  grass  at  the  feet  of  all, 

And  the  yellow  sunflower  stares  at  the  yellow  sun, 

But  the  trailing  yellow  trefoils  earthward  run; 

Yet  for  all  the  lilies  are  high  and  the  daisies  are  low, 

None  of  them  crieth,  “Why  hast  Thou  made  me  so?” 

Like  flowers  of  air  the  kingbirds  flash  and  fly, 

They  have  dipt  their  wings  in  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky, 
But  the  dusky  lark  that  made  an  earthy  nest 
Must  carry  away  its  color  upon  her  breast; 

Yet  for  all  the  feathers  are  brown  or  the  feathers  are  bright, 
None  of  them  saith,  “God  doth  not  work  aright.” 
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And  men  spring  up  in  their  place,  and  a golden  crown 
Circles  a royal  head,  for  king  and  clown 
Rise  and  pass  through  life  their  several  ways, 

And  this  shall  be  born  for  toil  and  this  for  praise; 

Yet  of  every  soul  in  every  devious  lot, 

There  is  none  content,  there  is  none  that  murmurs  not. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTMENTS  OF  UON  HUNTING.  -Drawn  by  Oiojttf*  du  MAtmiiB, 

OtunosMAV  (gazin')  at  the  motley  throng):  “ Any  nrr<?at  literary  or  sclentffln  eftlebrith**  here  tn-niyht.  Lady  rlrctjf" 

Laoy  OinrK  vwho  ft <u  taksn  to  ft'otifing  turns)'.  " No.  Sir  Charles.  The  worst  of  evlehrttfejs  In  these  democratic  days  Is  that  they  won’t  nonte  unless  you  ask  their 
wire*  and  Omdlie*  too1  So  f ask  the  wives  and  families—  and  the  wives  and  famine*  come  in  their  thousandth  W you  please— and  the  oriel-rifle**  stay  at  huttii* 
and  go  to  bed." 


(Editor's  (Bastj  Clinir. 


THE  stories  of  Little  Red  Riding-hood 
and  the  wicked  wolf  who  personated 
the  grandmother  whom  he  had  consumed, 
and  the  other  fell  tale  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  and  the  Scriptural  assumption  of 
the  general  incompatibility  of  wolves  and 
lambs,  all  seem  to  many  excellent  minds 
to  be  justified  by  the  relations  of  publish- 
ers and  authors.  The  vulpine  publisher 
-exists  only  to  fatten  upon  innocent  au- 
thors. He  is  the  dreadful  ogre  of  the 
fairy  tale,  the  giant  with  his  resounding 
fee,  faw,  fum,  who  smells  the  blood  of 
timorous  scribblers,  and  must  have  some. 

This  tradition  of  Grub  Street,  and  of  the 
sorrows  of  Otway  and  Chatterton,  and  of 
Goldsmith  himself,  reappears  in  the  inter- 
est and  surprise  expressed  recently  be- 
cause of  the  dedication  of  a work  by  an 
English  author  to  his  friend  an  English 
publisher.  Whether  the  friendly  dedica- 
tion was  regarded  as  a despairing  effort 
of  the  victim  to  placate  the  dragon,  or  as 
a humiliation  extorted  by  the  tyrant  as 
the  condition  of  publication,  or  whatever 
the  theory  might  be,  the  fact  was  thought 
worthy  of  notice.  But  it  was  certainly 
not  the  first  of  its  kind.  Among  the 
pretty  Christmas  books  of  the  last  year 
iu  this  country, we  recall  a charming  work 
by  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  author  and  artist, 
dedicated  to  his  friend  the  publisher.  It 
was  a natural  incident,  and  if  some  reader 
remarked  it  as  unusual,  it  was  only  be- 
cause of  the  vulpine  tradition. 

Publishers  do  really  belong  to  the  hu- 
man family,  and  are  entitled  to  mercy 
even  in  the  judgment  of  authors;  and  the 
worshipful  company  of  editors  in  the 
vulpine  train  should  not  be  doomed  with- 
out opportunity  for  a word  in  mitigation 
of  sentence.  The  publisher  doubtless 
lives  by  publishing  books,  and  were  there 
no  authors  to  write  books,  there  would  be 
no  books  to  publish.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  were  there  no  publishers  to  live 
by  publishing  books,  authors  could  not 
live  by  writing  them.  The  relation  is 
really  one  of  co-operation.  But  there  is 
a third  element,  a tertium  quid , which 
must  be  considered — the  public.  It  is  for 
the  public  that  the  author  writes.  4 4 When 
I found,” said  Emerson,  “that  the  young 
man  did  not  seek  an  audience,  I doubted 
his  genius/”  But  neither  the  author  nor 
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the  publisher  can  control  the  taste  of  the 
public,  nor  forecast  its  favor.  It  was  a 
wise  and  friendly,  not  a vulpine,  remark 
which  the  old  publisher  made  to  the  young 
author  who  offered  him  the  first-fruits  of 
his  literary  aspiration:  “It  may  be  the 
best  book  ever  written,  but  to  us  mer- 
chants it  is  only  merchandise.” 

That  is  the  truth  which  the  author  does 
not  always  consider.  If  the  relation  or 
transaction  be  one  of  co-operation,  yet  all 
the  risks  are  taken  by  one  side.  That  side 
undoubtedly  looks  out  for  itself.  Caveat 
eviptor.  It  is  the  rule  of  trade.  But  if 
it  is  not  to  be  justified,  it  is  a rule  which 
is  as  fair  in  one  case  as  in  another;  and  if 
a man  offering  stock  for  sale  does  not  ask 
a stockbroker  to  be  merciful,  why,  offer- 
ing a manuscript,  should  he  expect  mercy 
of  the  buyer?  The  prosperity  of  the  sell- 
er undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  buyer. 
But  the  buyer  in  turn  buys  to  sell  again, 
and  he  will  pay  as  little  as  he  cau.  Now 
there  is  not  a dealer  in  wares  of  any  kind — 
let  us  say,  for  instance,  “ men’s  wear” — 
who  does  not  seek  what  is  most  attractive 
of  its  kind.  He  is  avid  of  delicate  designs, 
charming  hues,  novelties  of  convenience, 
a certain  “shik”  or  “style,”  because  he 
knows  that  his  customers  will  prefer  them, 
and  he  is  surer  of  his  profitable  return. 
The  manufacturer  who  can  best  gratify 
this  taste  and  satisfy  this  demand  of  the 
buyer  will  sell  to  him  the  most  silken  and 
linen  and  woollen  wares  at  the  highest 
prices. 

The  publisher  is  that  buyer.  He  anx- 
iously awaits  the  literary  wares  which 
will  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  moment. 

It  is  by  selling  them  that  he  lives,  and 
consequently  he  wishes  to  buy  them.  But 
still  he  will  buy  them  on  the  lowest  terms 
possible,  in  order  to  make  the  highest  prof- 
it, for  he  is  a merchant.  The  histories 
and  novels,  the  epics  and  lyrics,  the  essays 
and  philosophical  systems,  are  merchan- 
dise. If  Plato  and  Shakespeare  are  famous, 
their  fame  alone  makes  their  merchandise 
merchantable.  But  if  they  are  unknown, 
the  marketable  value  of  their  merchandise 
must  be  tested  by  the  current  public  taste. 
Can  we  fairly  select  one  class  of  traders 
and  insist  that  they  shall  be  philanthro- 
pists? Dealers  in  china-ware,  for  instance, 
may  we  justly  require  that  .they  p^all  buy 
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at  the  highest  prices  all  the  bowls  we 
paint,  or  offer  them  on  commission,  and 
pay  ns  large  annual  profits  because  decal- 
comania  is  an  art  so  elevating  and  refined, 
and  most  of  the  artists  are  so  poor  ? 

Here  we  pause,  because  here  the  vulpine 
tradition  interposes, and  says, gravely, that 
publishing  is  not  so  simple  a business. 
The  publisher  and  the  author  are  partners 
in  a common  transaction  upon  stipulated 
conditions,  but  the  advantage  of  the  au- 
thor partner  depends  upon  certain  circum- 
stances of  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  see 
the  record.  He  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  publisher  partner.  If  his  share  of 
profit  is  to  begin  after  the  sale  of  a certain 
quantity,  if  it  is  to  be  a percentage  on  the 
whole  number  sold,  and  the  degree  of  his 
advantage  is  to  be  determined  by  a hun- 
dred such  details,  may  he  not  justly  com- 
plain if  all  the  records  of  all  the  details 
are  to  be  wholly  within  the  power  of  the 
other  partner,  and  withheld  from  him  ex- 
cept in  such  statements  as  the  other  part- 
ner may  vouchsafe  ? 

But  the  draft  upon  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  others  is  no  greater  in  this 
form  of  trade  than  in  other  kinds.  The 
bondholder  of  a railroad  proceeds  upon 
statements  which  he  cannot  verify,  and 
upon  a confidence  without  which  business 
in  general  would  be  impracticable.  In 
fact,  how  many  respectable  publishers  are 
or  ever  have  been  suspected  of  reporting 
to  the  author  a sale  of  a thousand  copies 
of  his  work  when  ten  thousand  have  been 
sold?  In  other  words,  how  many  such 
publishers  are  supposed  to  be  thieves  and 
swindlers? 

Doubtless  many  an  author,  after  the 
“handsome  notices”  of  the  press  and 
the  private  congratulations  of  friends,  is 
amazed  and  incredulous  at  the  publisher’s 
statement  of  sales.  Doubtless,  also,  the 
compensation  derived  from  their  works 
by  eminent  authors  is  much  smaller,  judg- 
ing  by  their  renown  and  standing,  than 
the  observer  would  suppose.  But  the  rea- 
son is  not  that  they  have  made  poor  bar- 
gains, or  that  they  have  been  cheated. 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  necessary 
relation  between  the  distinction  of  an  au- 
thor and  the  sale  of  his  works.  The  au- 
thors who  receive  the  largest  pecuniary 
returns  for  such  sales  are  often  the  least 
distinguished. 

Publishers  and  editors  are  not  bands  of 
robbers,  although  the  vulpine  tradition 
will  stiRliave  it  so.  If  the  young  poet 
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will  bring  a pearl  or  the  young  romancer 
a ruby,  he  will  find  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher are  eager  experts  who  will  pay  the 
price.  But  because  there  are  pearls  and 
rubies,  is  it  a heinous  offence  not  to  pay 
the  price  of  pearls  and  rubies  for  pebbles  ? 

Philadelphia  wears  proudly  her  patri- 
otic laurels.  The  city  cannot  be  deprived 
of  the  glory  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
of  the  early  Congress  of  the  Constitution, 
But  many  a reader  would  raise  an  in- 
quiring eye  if  he  were  told  that  once  also- 
her  local  renown  in  literature  and  art 
made  her,  in  a phrase  which  has  since 
been  descriptive  of  Boston,  the  Athens  of 
America.  Indeed,  when  Harper’s  Maga- 
zine appeared,  the  two  popular  maga- 
zines of  largest  circulation— Godey'sLadtf 
Book,  which  sometimes  reached  a monthly 
circulation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand copies,  and  Graham's  Magazine , to 
which  the  most  distinguished  American 
authors  of  fifty  years  ago  contributed 
— were  both  published  in  Philadelphia. 
The  appearance  of  Harper’s  Magazine 
in  New  York  in  1850,  followed  by  that  of 
Putnam  8 in  1852,  and  by  that  of  the 
Atlantic  in  Boston  in  1854,  marked  the 
passing  of  the  literary  sceptre  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  little  volume  by  Professor  Albert 
H.  Smyth,  of  the  Philadelphia  High- 
School,  called  Philadelphia  Magazines 
and  their  Contributors , is  a very  inter- 
esting study  of  one  form  of  our  earlier 
literary  effort.  Nothing  in  the  history 
of  that  time  is  more  pathetic  than  the 
short  life  of  each  successive  magazine, 
and  nothing  more  amusing  than  the  con- 
stant wrath  of  our  writers  at  the  British 
contempt  of  our  literary  endeavors,  of 
which  Sydney  Smith’s  famous  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  is  the  most  fa- 
miliar illustration.  The  British  sneerers, 
however,  were  not  without  American  ac- 
complices. The  Federalists,  in  their  an- 
guish over  the  accession  of  Jefferson  to 
the  Presidency,  were  inclined,  in  the  true 
Tory  vein  as  Addison  portrays  it  in  the 
Freeholder,  to  ascribe  all  faults  and  short- 
comings to  the  malign  ascendency  of  the 
evil  star  of  Jeffersonism.  Fisher  Ames, 
in  Dedham,  with  fine  scorn  inveighs 
against  our  well-meant  but  not  trium- 
phant essays  in  literature ; and  Dennie,  in 
Philadelphia,  says,  “To  study  with  a 

view  of  becoming  an  author  by  profession 
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in  America  is  a prospect  of  no  less  flat- 
tering promise  than  to  publish  among  the 
Esquimaux  an  essay  on  delicacy  of  taste, 
or  to  found  an  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Lapland.” 

Yet  Dennie  edited  the  first  really  suc- 
cessful popular  magazine,  and  Professor 
Smyth  calls  the  Philadelphian  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  the  first  professional 
man  of  letters  in  the  country.  The  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britain  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  acrid  and  incessant.  We  must 
not  think  that  we  alone  in  our  day  twist 
the  tail  of  the  British  lion,  or  that  the 
British  tone  is  more  insolent  now  than  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  century.  In  1814, 
when  the  improvised  American  navy  was 
ruthlessly  shaking  Britannia’s  claim  to 
rule  the  waves,  the  London  Times  thun- 
dered at  our  meek  Mr.  Madison — who  was 
certainly  bumped  about  by  events  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  way,  and  whose  flight 
from  Washington  was  unquestionably  a 
ludicrous  incident— in  these  words : “ Why, 
what  an  ass  this  fellow  must  be,  in  the 
very  head  and  front  of  an  address  to  his 
•deluded  countrymen  thus  to  convict  him- 
self of  plain  and  deliberate  treason.  . . . 
To  hear  him,  notorious  as  he  is  lor  lying, 
for  imposture  of  all  kinds,  for  his  barba- 
rous warfare,  both  in  Canada  and  against 
theCreek  Indians, for  everything,  in  short, 
that  can  disgrace  and  degrade  a govern- 
ment,” etc. 

This  compares  well  with  the  later  peals 
of  the  same  stage-thunderer  against  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  who 
remembered  the  Revolution  and  took  part 
in  the  second  war  should  have  preferred 
the  nation  of  our  old  ally,  even  with  Na- 
poleon or  the  Bourbons,  to  the  old  red- 
coat, whose  manners  of  the  press  were  of 
the  pothouse  and  the  scullery.  The  same 
spirit  and  tone  were  carried  into  the  gen- 
eral comments  of  travelling  John  Bull 
upon  American  life  and  character  and 
our  painful  literary  beginnings.  No  lit- 
erary American  was  more  exasperated  by 
this  conduct  than  James  K.  Paulding,  and 
his  reply  to  Southey's  criticism  of  Inger- 
soll’s  InchiquirCs  Letters  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Review,  in  1815,  and  his  Diverting 
History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jona- 
than, by  Hector  Bulb  us,  show  at  once 
how  sensitive  we  were  to  the  stings  of 
British  gnats,  and  how  very  imperfect 
was  our  sense  of  humor. 

This  old  controversy  and  our  modest 
beginnings  in  letters  are  recalled  by  the 
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pleasant  book  of  Professor  Smyth,  which 
recites  the  annals  of  our  first  literary 
capital.  But,  as  we  said,  it  is  pathetic  to 
remark  both  the  tenacity  of  that  early 
literary  endeavor  and  the  brevity  of  its 
successive  forms.  A magazine  is  issued, 
continues  for  a year,  for  two  or  three 
years,  then  vanishes,  and  presently  a new 
bud  opens  for  the  same  brief  blossoming. 
Even  students  of  our  native  literature 
probably  recall  very  few  of  those  early 
ventures  except  the  best  and  most  per- 
manent of  them,  the  Portfolio , which 
was  published  for  seventeen  years,  and 
ended  in  1827.  The  magazines  of  to-day 
were  as  little  anticipated  then  as  the  oth- 
er marvellous  phenomena  of  American 
development  and  prosperity.  Even  Poe, 
the  last  of  the  more  eminent  names  among 
Philadelphia  magazine  editors,  did  not 
live  to  see  the  later  triumphs,  for  he  died 
in  1849,  the  year  before  Harper’s  Maga- 
zine was  issued. 

/ And  even  had  Poe  seen  those  earliest 
numbers  of  this  Magazine,  he  would  not 
have  foreseen  the  Magazine  of  to-day, 
with  its  comprehensive  scope  and  its 
ample  splendor  of  illustration,  opening 
an  endless  field  to  the  American  art  of 
wood-engraving,  and  an  immense  oppor- 
tunity to  the  American  author.  A study 
of  the  New  York  magazine  or  of  New 
York  literature,  made  with  the  patient 
research  of  Professor  Smyth,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. ^Mr.  Dennett  some 
years  ago,  in  the  Nation,  sketched  with  a 
caustic  pen  the  story  of  what  lie  called 
the  Knickerbocker  School,  in  which  he 
found  not  much  which  was  distinctively 
national.  Yet  for  a time,  in  the  eminence 
of  its  leading  names,  the  literary  primacy 
passed  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant  were  the  un- 
questionable greater  gods  of  our  modest 
Olympus.  They  ruled  unchallenged  un- 
til that  later  constellation  filled  the  East 
with  overpowering  light.  But  the  glimpse 
of  Philadelphian  ascendency  which  the 
book  of  Professor  Smyth  reveals  is  essen- 
tial to  a just  comprehension  of  the  local 
aspects  of  our  literary  development. 

The  answer  of  the  husband  going  to 
Newport  to  his  friend’s  inquiry  why  he 
had  taken  two  cottages,  “One  for  my 
wife's  trunks,”  announces  that  the  amuse- 
ment company  will  soon  be  upon  its  way 
to  various  resorts  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  public. , The  company  requires 
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ample  accommodation  for  its  costumes 
and  properties,  and  although  it  is  many 
years  since  the  wife  going  to  Saratoga 
explained  to  her  husband  the  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  her  luggage  by  say- 
ing that  of  course  she  could  not  wear  a 
dress  twice,  yet  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation remains,  and  it  may  be  verified  at 
Newport  to-day  as  fully  as  at  Saratoga 
some  years  ago. 

That  remark  seems  to  imply  that  the 
amusement  company  now  prefers  New- 
port to  Saratoga.  Can  this  be  true?  Has 
the  sceptre  of  fashion  really  fallen  from 
that  familiar  grasp?  Is  it  no  longer  Sar- 
atoga, but  Newport,  of  which  the  sylph 
of  the  season  dreams?  Or  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  Saratoga  is  to  her  a ruin  of  Iona 
or  a word  of  naught?  Her  grandmother 
was  no  less  a belle  than  she.  But  in  her 
grandmother’s  reign  Newport  was  a quiet 
and  staid  retreat  for  families  with  family 
coaches  and  a certain  weighty  respecta- 
bility. But  the  flutter, the  flash, the  whirl, 
were  not  all  unknown,  indeed,  even  there, 
since  happy  and  lovely  youth  are  immor- 
tal— 

“Forever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair” — 

but  they  were  not  the  stream,  they  were 
but  the  bright  bubbles  upon  it.  Saratoga 
had  then  the  cry,  and  had  the  hard  choice 
been  offered  to  the  blooming  sylph  to  go 
to  Saratoga  or  to  go  to  heaven — what  a 
meditative  moment  were  there ! 

Is  the  patient  reader  asking  why  the 
flight  from  the  city  to  the  sea- shore  should 
be  called  the  journey  of  the  amusement 
company?  But  is  not  the  answer  another 
question,  namely,  what  else  is  it?  These 
palaces  that  call  themselves  cottages,  as 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  choicest  court 
playing  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  called 
themselves  milkmaids  and  shepherdesses; 
these  feasts  beyond  what  Lucullus  and 
Apicius  knew;  these  smooth-rolling  equi- 
pages, chariots  of  luxurious  ease,  and  su- 
perb toilets  de  la  rue— sure  they  for  them- 
selves? Is  it  their  own  pleasure  that  the 
dancers  and  the  diners  and  the  drivers  seek  ? 
Far  from  it.  In  truth,  they  have  little 
personal  pleasure  in  the  incessant  round. 
They  are  conscious  but  mechanical  parts 
of  a routine  pageant.  They  wear  what 
they  call  the  smart  gown,  the  jewels,  the 
brocade,  the  cloth  of  gold,  not  for  their 
own  enjoyment,  for  that  is  consumed  by 
the  fear  or  the  certainty  that  somebody 
else  will,  he  more  ^splendid,  but  for  the 
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spectacular  effect — upon  you  and  me  sit- 
ting on  the  fence,  or  strolling  on  the  side- 
walk, or  staring  from  a public  convey- 
ance. 

“ Lais  looks  very  happy  to-night,”  said 
Aspasia,  one  of  the  leading  ladies  of  the 
company,  smiling,  as  if  she  knew  the  rea- 
son. “And  why?”  asked  the  chevalier. 
“Because  I have  not  a single  diamond. 
Yesterday  at  the  house  of  Xenocrates  I 
wore  my  diamonds,  and  poor  Lais  waa 
dimmed.  When  I came  into  the  room 
to-night  her  eyes  swept  me  from  head  to 
foot,  and  saw  that  I had  spared  her.  Lais 
is  very  happy.”  This  is  the  play  among 
the  players.  But  the  audience  on  the 
fence  does  not  know  the  names  of  the 
players,  nor  wish  to  know.  It  is  not  the 
plot  of  the  opera  nor  the  names  of  the 
singers  that  they  care  for;  it  is  the  sing- 
ing which  pleases'  them.  They  award 
the  prize  to  the  chariot  with  the  most 
footmen,  to  the  most  gorgeous  bonnet,  to 
the  greatest  profusion  of  silk  and  velvet. 
The  players  play  to  each  other,  indeed, 
and  disdain  the  audience.  But  it  is  only 
the  audience  on  the  fence  that  sees  the 
comedy  and  enjoys  it.  Indeed,  to  the 
players  themselves  it  is  often  mere  tra- 
gedy. 

The  local  company  of  this  neighbor- 
hood gives  its  public  performances  in 
Central  Park  during  the  autumn  and 
spring.  Does  it  come  out  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  nature?  to  take  the  air?  Even 
Corydon  would  not  suppose  it.  His 
shrewd  eye  perceives  that  it  is  all  a play, 
of  which  the  only  pleasant  part  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  spectator. 

Yet  they  are  involuntary  and  not  real 
players.  They  do  not  move  the  kindly 
feeling  that  attends  the  player  of  the  act- 
ual stage.  They  hardly  affect,  even,  to 
speak  noble  sentiments.  They  do  not  pre- 
sent heroic  images  nor  suggest  a romantic 
ideal.  The  queens  of  the  actual  stage, 
at  least,  assume  a queenly  air,  and  hint  a 
queenly  conduct.  In  some  degree  they 
open  to  us  the  realm  of  “Shakespeare's 
women.”  Imperfectly,  perhaps,  they 
quicken  the  imagination,  and  make  us 
free  of  the  world  of  poetry.  But  this  is 
a reach  beyond  the  skill  and  the  art  of 
the  amusement  company  that  plays  for 
the  summer  season  at  Newport,  and  in 
Central  Park  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Yet  let  us  be  patient.  The  players  do 
their  best,  and  with  a pathetic  constancy 
of  devotion  to  costuming  and  posturing 
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which  should  disarm  criticism.  If  their  small  things,  doubtless,  compared  with 
play  does  not  touch  the  imagination  nor  that  which  touches  Spuyten  Duyvil  and 
fill  the  scene  even  with  simulated  royalty  reaches  into  Westchester,  but  such  sing- 
and  heroism,  if  the  accessories  of  the  spec-  ers  and  such  concerts  were  not  small, 
tacle  are  beyond  its  substance,  and  if  the  Even  To-day*  hearing  Patti  exquisitely 
gems  the  players  wear  are  of  a purer  lus-  warbling,  does  not  feel  her  to  be  Cecilia 
tre,  the  silks  of  a softer  sheen,  than  the  descended ; but  that  is  what  Yesterday 
wit  or  the  sentiment  that  the  play  sug-  felt  in  hearing  Mai ibran  and  Jenny  Lind, 
gests,  we  need  not  be  too  exigent  nor  de-  To  our  higher  musical  taste  the  Italian 
mand  the  legitimate  drama  of  a company  opera  is  already  thin  and  old-fashioned, 
so  equipped.  * There  is  even  an  air  of  comedy  about  it, 

That  man  would  have  been  wholly  lost  and  the  compromise  which  essays  to  pra- 
to  the  finer  emotions  of  our  common  na-  sent  the  Wagner  opera  in  Italian  is  but 
ture  who,  having  been  admitted  to  a front  a confession. 

seat  by  the  favor  of  Vincent  Crummies,  But  To-day  must  not  suppose  that  its 
manager,  should  have  frowned  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  composers  was 
high -stepping  Folair  or  sneered  at  the  unknown  to  Yesterday.  This,  indeed,  is 
simpering  Snevellicci.  It  is  not  for  us  a droll  conceit,  for  the  great  composers 
who  sit  upon  the  fence  and  enjoy  gratis  themselves  were  the  children  of  a remoter 
the  pretty  pageant  of  Saratoga  and  New-  Yesterday.  The  great  composers  by  dis- 
port to  look  a very  large  gift-horse  in  the  tinction  are  the  Bachs,  Handel,  Mozart, 
mouth  by  remarking  that  he  might  have  Haydn,  and  Beethoven.  Fifty  yeai*s 
been  of  a better  form  and  color  and  ac-  ago,  indeed,  was  in  music  a kind  of  seven- 
tion.  For  suppose  the  players  had  chosen  teenth  century  in  literature — a season  of 
not  to  play,  but  to  live  quietly  off  the  eclipse.  But  it  was  by  no  means  total, 
stage,  where,  then,  would  have  been  the  Undoubtedly  such  a performance  of  Fi - 
comedy  ? Or  is  the  supposition  futile  delio  as  we  have  had  under  Seidl  at  the 
because  the  company  is  born  to  amuse,  Metropolitan  Opera-house  was  unknown 
as  newspapers  exist  to  chronicle  the  to  1842.  But  Fidelio  was  not  unknown, 
times  ? Indeed,  if  you  take  away  the  and  the  first  Philharmonic  concert  show- 
properties,  what  could  these  players  ed  that  1842  knew  good  music.  There 
do?  were  eight  “numbers,”  in  our  phrase  of 

to-day,  and  the  first  number  in  the  first 
It  was  a delightful  anniversary  that  public  performance  of  the  society  was 
was  celebrated  the  other  day  in  New  not  the  overture  to  Tancred  or  La  Dame 
York,  the  semicentenary  of  the  founda-  Blanche , but  “Symphony  in  C Minor; 
tion  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  a cele-  Beethoven.”  It  was  the  famous,  the  im- 
bration  which  began  happily  with  a re-  mortal  Fifth,  and  its  opening  notes,  the 
production  of  the  first  concert  of  the  stroke  of  fate,  as  John  Dwight  called 
society,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1842.  them,  foretold  the  character  of  the  music 
Swaggering  To-day  in  New  York  com-  to  which  the  Philharmonic  invited  New 
placently  plumes  itself  upon  its  superi-  York  to  listen  fifty  years  ago. 
ority  in  every  direction  to  modest  little  The  symphony  was  the  first  of  the 
Yesterday  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  from  eight  numbers.  Then  in  order  was  a 
its  misty  Wagnerian  heights  looks  down  scena  from  Weber’s  Oberon,  a quintet 
with  a smile  of  pity  upon  the  low  levels  of  Hummel’s,  the  overture  to  Oberon , a 
of  Rossinian  and  Bellinian  enjoyment  of  duet  from  Rossini’s  Armida , a scena 
the  earlier  town.  from  Fidelio , an  aria  by  Mozart,  and  a 

But  pride  may  have  a fall.  That  new  overture  by  Kalliwoda.  The  Rossini 
earlier  town  was  not  all  bereft.  If  To-  seems  to  be  an  estray  in  this  company 
day  hears  Lehmann  and  Patti,  Yesterday  even  then,  but  the  rest  would  not  be  un- 
heard Malibran  and  Jenny  Lind.  That  worthy  of  a Philharmonic  concert  of  to- 
fate  does  not  seem  hard.  Forty  years  day.  The  scene  of  the  performance  was 
ago  in  Castle  Garden,  Whitebeard,  who  the  Apollo  Rooms,  on  the  east  side  of 
was  Brownhair  then,  heard  the  Ninth  Broadway,  just  below  Canal  Street;  and 
Symphony.  And  the  Whitebeards  of  still  lower  down  on  the  same  side,  at  the 
that  day  recalled  performances  of  Beet-  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers,  where 
hoven  in  the  hall  of  the  old  City  Hotel,  Stewart’s  building  stands,  was  Washing- 
near  Trinity  Church.  It  was  a city  of  ton  Hall,  where  Cinti  Damoreau  sang  and 
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Knoop  and  Artot  played,  and  many  a ball 
was  danced  by  the  gay  town  of  a little 
earlier  date.  How  modest  and  simple  it 
was ! The  audience  in  the  Apollo  Rooms 
was  not  in  evening  dress,  except  by  indi- 
vidual chance.  It  was  not  de  rigueur . 
But  perhaps  the  enjoyment  of  the  music 
was  no  less;  and  how  many  young  listen- 
ers in  the  Apollo  were  trained  by  those 
concerts  to  love  the  great  music,  and 
by  adhering  to  the  society  as  it  moved 
upward,  helped  to  educate  the  taste 
which  now  happily  dominates  our  mu- 
sical world,  and  grows  enthusiastic  over 
Paderewski  playing  Chopin  in  place  of 
Thalberg  playing  his  operatic  fantasias! 

But  haughty  To-day  must  not  depre- 
ciate Thalberg.  He  was  as  truly  the  key 
to  the  general  taste  of  Yesterday  as  Pa- 
derewski is  to  that  of  To-day.  For  while 
the  programme  of  the  first  Philharmonic 
shows  the  aim  of  the  society,  it  was  doubt- 
less a standard  higher  than  that  of  the 
general  taste.  But  the  great  gods  of 
Yesterday  are  still  the  great  gods  of  To- 
day, and  there  have  been  none  yet  added 
by  common  consent.  For  Wagner  is 


(fBhitnr’s 

I. 

THE  use  of  physical  deformity  in  fic- 
tion is  not  common.  Quasimodo, 
the  Black  Dwarf,  and  Quilp  are  conspic- 
uous illustrations  of  it,  and  occasionally 
bedridden  women,  rickety  children,  and 
the  mismade  girl  with  a heavenly  mind 
are  introduced  to  evoke  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader,  or  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
plining surviving  relatives.  The  figure 
is  usually  for  fantastic  purposes,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Quilp — as  a symbol  of  moral 
baseness — to  intensify  the  reader’s  hatred 
of  unlovely  character.  If  needs  a great 
deal  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  novel- 
ist to  prevent  the  exhibition  from  being 
repulsive.  In  the  sister  art,  intentional 
deformity — distinguished  from  bad  draw- 
ing—is  still  more  rarely  delineated.  Mor- 
bid anatomy  with  the  pencil  and  brush 
is  not  attractive.  Artists  usually  shun 
human  distortion  and  the  misfits  of  per- 
verted nature,  as  they  do  the  unburied 
analyzed  realities  of  the  dissecting-room. 
And  yet  there  is  a great  curiosity  about 
human  “ freaks.”  Nothing  “draws ” like 
physical,  deformity  or  eccentricity,  if  it 
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still  upon  probation.  He  is  beatified,  but 
not  yet  canonized,  and  the  advocatus 
Diaboli  is  very  busy.  But  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  time  when  Yesterday  was  To- 
day, and  smiled  as  condescendingly  upon 
Day-before-Yesterday  as  now  it  is  smiled 
upon  by  the  reigning  tyrant — that  recol- 
lection is  beyond  beatification.  It  has 
worked  and  is  working  its  miracles,  and 
is  already  canonized. 

Recollection  heaps  up  treasures  which 
defy  moth  and  rust,  although  time  some- 
times plays  tricks  with  them,  and  even 
hides  them  altogether.  Or,  again,  the 
pictures  of  memory,  tinted  with  lines  be- 
yond material  pigments,  outlast  the  brill- 
iant canvas  of  Titian,  of  Giorgione,  of 
Tin  tore t.  They  do  not  fade,  but  glow 
always  with  the  flush  of  dawn.  Castellan 
is  hardly  a name  to  the  golden  youth  of 
to-day.  But  to  the  more  fortunate  youth 
of  yesterday  she  is  a bright  figure  of  Mex- 
ican maidenhood,  standing,  a fair  prin- 
cess, in  the  Apollo  Rooms,  and  trilling 
larklike  before  yet  she  captivated  an 
older  world  than  that  of  New  York  fifty 
years  ago. 


ftalit). 

is  natal.  The  boys — or  the  boy  in  the 
Greek  dual  number  — with  two  heads, 
four  arms,  and  two  legs,  attract,  or  at- 
tracts, a greater  crowd  than  would  a per- 
fect specimen  of  manly  or  womanly  form, 
if  such  could  be  found.  The  dual  boy 
with  two  brains,  and  only  one  leg  to 
each  brain,  is  psychologically  interesting 
because  he  represents  in  a way  the  dual 
nature  of  man,  the  strife  in  him  of  good 
and  evil,  since  his  progress  in  the  world 
in  the  act  of  walking  is  made  difficult 
by  a want  of  co-ordination  in  the  two 
brains  in  the  orders  telegraphed  to  the 
two  legs.  This  is  a visible  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  so  many  men  go 
crooked  in  life.  But  it  is  not  the  psy- 
chological aspect  of  the  boy  that  attracts 
the  crowd;  they  go  to  see  the  physical 
freak.  Now  this  freak  is  not  a good 
subject  for  art,  and  would  not  make  a 
good  character  in  a novel.  Why  ? 

It  occurs  to  the  Study  sometimes,  in 
turning  over  the  pages  of  modern  fiction 
— as  one  might  walk  through  a world  of 
distempered  fancy — how  the  pages  would 

appear  if  one  could  see  the  characters,  as 
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they  are  drawn,  in  visible  figures.  The 
procession  would  startle  anybody  except 
the  professional  alienist.  The  very  word 
“character”  has  come  to  mean  an  ab- 
normal type,  or  rather  specimen,  of  hu- 
manity. There  has  never  been  a phys- 
ical freak  so  fantastic  as  some  of  these 
moral  freaks;  but  the  production  in  fic- 
tion of  a moral  freak,  if  it  is  done  with 
an  air  of  scientific  analysis,  is  regarded 
as  a praiseworthy  achievement.  Anal- 
ysis of  actual  human  nature,  or  of  the 
working  of  any  mind,  is  quite  another 
thing  from  the  creation  of  a freak  by  a 
jumble  of  human  qualities.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a deeper  matter  than  the  Study  in- 
tended to  go  into  at  this  time.  It  was 
only  thinking,  as  a matter  of  art,  what 
sort  of  pictures  these  morbid  studies  in 
mental  anatomy,  in  moral  deformity, 
would  make,  and  how  the  reader  would 
like  to  have  them  before  his  eyes  for 
hours  and  days.  The  mediae val  artists 
used  to  attempt  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
drew  monsters  which  perhaps  represent- 
ed their  ideas  of  human  nature,  if  not 
total  depravity.  They  did  not  help  the 
world  much,  either  as  ideals  or  as  mirrors 
in  which  poor  humanity  can  see  itself  as 
it  is.  It  is  very  difficult  to  elevate  one’s 
ideals  by  a contemplation  of  vice.  But, 
again,  this  is  going  beyond  our  subject. 
We  must  have,  of  course,  real  life  in 
literature.  The  Study  simply  had  the 
whimsical  fancy  to  imagine  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  reader  if  many  of 
the  people  the  novelists  offer  us  as  com- 
panions could  be  visibly  drawn  for  him 
as  the  freaks  they  are. 

II. 

Is  fiction  always  misleading,  especially 
if  it  is  very  realistic,  in  the  impression  it 
gives  the  reader  of  any  community,  coun- 
try, or  civilization,  if  the  reader’s  know- 
ledge is  not  supplemented  by  other  and 
wider  sources  of  information?  Do  the 
conditions  of  every-day  life  in  Russia 
seem  to  the  Russian  as  they  do  to  us  who 
study  them  only  in  the  Russian  novels? 
Does  the  Frenchman  regard  the  novels 
written  by  Parisians  as  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  his  civilization?  Doubtless  he 
would  admit  that  they  represent  phases 
of  it,  and  they  may  have  for  him  a truth 
which  they  do  not  have  for  us,  because 
he  comprehends  exactly  the  place  they  oc- 
cupy in  th^4otal  national  existence,  the 
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family  life,  the  thrift,  the  careful  education 
and  religious  training,  the  general  amiabil- 
ity and  social  well-bei  ng.  It  certainly  does 
not  occur  to  us  in  America  to  judge  the 
present  England  by  the  contemporary 
English  fiction.  Some  of  that  fiction  is 
of  a very  high  order  as  social  studies,  as  a 
revelation  of  British  character,  as  a report 
of  intellectual  scepticism  and  of  men- 
tal awakening  to  discontent.  But  we 
should  be  justly  accused  of  provincial 
criticism  if  we  estimated  the  total  out- 
come of  English  civilization,  or  even  of 
English  well-being,  the  great  pulsing  Eng- 
lish life,  by  the  types  or  the  social  life  in 
novels,  by  the  studies  in  city  slums,  and 
the  pictures  of  sordidness  and  vulgarity  in  i 
country  communities.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
dispute  the  dreariness  or  the  vacuity  or 
the  frivolity,  either  the  social  meanness 
or  the  social  queerness,  developed  as 
from  a photographic  plate  in  the  Eng- 
lish novel,  but  we  decline  to  judge  by 
them  the  experiment  which  England  has 
been  occupied  in  making  for  some  cen- 
turies to  show  the  rest  of  the  world  how 
to  live. 

There  is  a town  in  Vermont  called 
Brattleborough.  If  it  were  set  down  in 
its  spring  or  summer  or  autumn  array  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a most  attractive  place.  Those  who 
know  it  well  find  the  conditions  of  life 
about  as  agreeable  there  as  anywhere 
else.  It  has  a New  England  flavor— and 
liking  for  that  may  be  an  acquired  taste 
— and  we  can  well  imagine  that  its  so- 
cial usages  are  unlike  those  of  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  that  its  intellectual  life  would 
seem  thin  to  a Cambridge  man.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  went  up  there  for  a 
week  in  the  winter,  and  made  a paper  of 
his  impressions.  As  a descriptive  piece 
of  writing  it  enhances  our  estimate  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  talent,  and  as  a snap-shot  at 
characteristics  it  is  remarkable  in  its  gen- 
ius for  observation.  It  is  true,  even  in  its 
pathetic  note  on  that  eagerness  for  cult- 
ure which  hopes  to  satisfy  its  yearnings 
by  a top-dressing  of  Browning.  The  Lon- 
don Spectator  praises  it  almost  extrav- 
agantly, with  that  generosity  of  praise 
which  it  likes  to  give  to  anything  regard- 
ing America — when  it  does  not  compete 
with  anything  that  is  English.  It  warms 
up  to  the  paper  because  it  confirms  the 
Spectators  previous  impressions  as  to  the 
tendency,  and  indeed  the  outcome,  of  life 
in  New  England,  which  it  already  had 
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from  American  story- writers.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling’s winter  picture  has  no  sunlight  on 
it,  and  it  is  exactly  what  the  Spectator 
believed  to  be  the  truth  about  the  un- 
pleasantness of  life  in  New  England  from 
the  stories  which  have  depicted  it.  And 
this,  then,  is  the  rather  sordid,  pinched, 
and  melaucholy  end  of  what  the  narrow- 
minded bigots  who  settled  New  Englaud 
set  out  to  do.  And  what  can  be  said  to 
critical  inferences  of  this  sort?  Nothing. 
The  critic  shouldn’t  vex  his  soul  about 
the  unpleasant  aspects  of  distant  human- 
ity. The  pictures  drawn  by  Miss  Jewett, 
Mrs.  Slosson,  Miss  Wilkins,  of  traits,  char- 
acter, speech,  mental  habits,  are  perfectly 
true.  The  Spectator  cannot  realize  how 
good  they  are.  But  life,  even  in  America, 
is  a vast  and  complex  affair.  And  the 
people  in  New  England  are  happy  in  their 
poor,  humble  way,  and  tolerably  intelli- 
gent, and  keep  on  producing  Jewetts  and 
Slossons  and  Wilkinses,  and  now  and 
then  a Hawthorne  and  a Lowell.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  horizon  and  clear  sky  and 
vital  human  stir,  and,  on  the  whole,  life 
is  not  all  of  one  type  here,  nor  altogether 
one  of  dialect,  nor  altogether  melancholy. 
There  are  always  several  points  of  view 
of  any  life.  One  is  that  of  the  outside  and 
perhaps  unsympathetic  spectator,  and  the 
other  is  that  of  the  people  who  live  that 
life.  It  may  seem  to  the  distant  observer, 
who  obtains  his  impression  from  the  study 
of  peculiarities  by  a novelist,  or  from  a 
casual  note-taker  of  what  is  novel  to  him, 
that  rural  and  village  life  in  New  England 
is  sadly  pathetic,  not  to  say  gloomy  and 
hopeless.  But  we  doubt  if  the  proportion 
of  intelligent  and  fairly  happy  communi- 
ties is  larger  in  any  European  country. 
Thanks  to  books  and  newspapers  and  the 
telegraph,  most  of  these  communities  are 
in  vital  touch  with  the  great  world,  and 
feel  that  they  are  part  of  the  moving  age. 
Even  the  more  secluded  and  ignorant 
have  a certain  consciousness  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  that  is  lacking  to  se- 
cluded and  ignorant  communities  else- 
where. Even  where  society  is  illiterate 
and  education  thin,  the  community  may 
get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  life  as 
many  that  are  otherwise  conditioned. 
Unless  there  is  a widespread  delusion  over 
the  world,  life  here  has  many  attractions 
in  the  very  spirit  of  its  civilization  that 
are  not  visible  to  the  philosopher.  When 
it  comes  to  the  total  outcome  of  a civili- 
zation as  to  the  ease  of  living  or  the  diffu- 
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sion  of  happiness,  the  philosopher  is  often 
misled  by  the  to  him  novel  indications. 
Mommsen,  writing  of  the  Roman  provinces 
at  a time  when  rural  life  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  hard  and  unhappy,  and  study- 
ing the  agricultural  towns  of  Africa,  the 
homes  of  the  vine-dressers  on  the  Moselle, 
the  flourishing  townships  of  the  Lycian 
mountains,  says,  “If  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  were  to  strike  the  balance  whether 
the  domain  ruled  by  Severus  Antoninus 
was  governed  with  the  greater  intelligence 
and  the  greater  humanity  at  that  time  or 
in  the  present  day,  whether  civilization 
and  national  prosperity  generally  have 
since  that  time  advanced  or  retrograded, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  decision 
would  prove  in  favor  of  the  present.” 

m. 

The  flight  of  Northwick  through  Can- 
ada, in  Mr.  Howells’s  The  Quality  of 
Mercy , is  an  episode  which  would  make 
the  reputation  of  a new  writer,  and,  in- 
deed, the  author  has  never  done  anything 
else  that  exhibited  more  subtle  power. 

It  does  not  set  out  to  be  dramatic  or 
thrilling;  the  fugitive  is  in  no  danger; 
the  journey  has  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  travel;  and  nature  is  not  called  on  to 
exhibit  unusual  portents.  It  is  never 
the  author's  habit  to  use  nature  much  as 
a background,  or  to  attempt  to  carry  on 
a story  by  elaborate  descriptions  of  her 
aspects  and  moods.  The  reader,  like  the 
fugitive,  takes  little  account  at  first  of  the 
inhospitable  winter,  the  increasing  cold, 
the  drifting  snow.  The  hardships  of  the 
journey  are  even  stimulating.  Present- 
ly, however,  these  things  intensify  the 
loneliness  and  the  torpor  of  the  fleeing 
man.  He  is  not  a person  of  sentiment, 
and  although  he  has  a New  England 
conscience,  it  has  never  given  him  much 
trouble.  But  now  he  begins  to  waver. 
He  is  conscious  of  a dual  action?  of  the 
mind;  he  makes  bargains  with  the  Lord, 
with  a cunning  notion  that  he  can  propi- 
tiate fate;  and  he  is  conscious  of  a failure 
of  the  power  of  his  will.  Is  it  the  cold? 
Is  it  coming  illness?  Is  it  a creeping 
sense  of  guilt?  Perhaps  the  inhospitable 
region  really  affects  his  imagination.  He 
goes  on  in  a dream.  He  is  full  of  proj- 
ects when  his  mind  will  work,  and  he 
has  flashes  of  energy  and  courage  in  his 
restlessness  and  sleeplessness;  but  the 

reader  begins  to  perceive  that  this  is  an 
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aimless  journey.  In  all  this  drive  and 
haste  and  eagerness  to  get  on,  the  man  is 
going  nowhere.  In  fact,  this  winter  Can- 
ada is  only  a phantasmagoria  of  things 
to  be  evaded,  of  objects  to  be  sought. 
The  flight  is  an  internal  one.  The  man 
is  fleeing  from  himself,  and  this  double 
action,  the  reality  of  movement,  with  this 
dodging  of  a psychological  spectre,  rises 
into  the  most  pitiful  tragedy.  Physical- 
ly the  man  is  not  hunted;  there  is  no 
danger  of  pursuit;  he  knows  that  he  is 
absolutely  safe.  Nor  is  he  the  prey  of 
remorse.  What  he  needs  is  time  to  ad- 
just his  affairs.  In  certain  moments  he 
clearly  sees  his  way  to  do  this.  What 
has  he  done  that  others  are  not  daily 
doing?  Yet  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  him.  Fatigue  he  does  not  mind, 
or  would  not  ordinarily,  but  it  is  queer 
that  he  is  so  baffled  in  his  mental  opera- 
tions. Decision  has  given  place  to  irres- 
olution, enterprise  to  a mere  effort  to  hide 
himself  and  his  stolen  money,  and  the  one 
thing  remaining  to  the  man  is  the  dull 
instinct  of  going  on.  Was  it  the  hard- 
ship of  the  journey  or  was  it  a moral  strug- 
gle that  finally  landed  him  in  helpless- 
ness? The  author  does  not  explain.  He 
simply  narrates  events  with  singular  fidel- 
ity to  the  common  aspects  of  life,  and  yet 
the  power  of  all  this  is  in  an  apprehension 
of  the  unseen  and  the  spiritual  that  makes 
this  flight  a high  achievement  of  the  ar- 
tist. The  man  sets  out  full  of  vigor, 
ingenuity,  self-confidence,  and  purpose. 
There  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
the  wreck  of  a human  being.  It  is  abso- 
lute and  remediless.  Even  in  Northwick 
the  mainspring  of  life,  self-respect,  had 
snapped.  The  author  does  not  need  to 
moralize  on  the  sort  of  company  a thief 
is  to  himself. 

It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  call  this  flight  an 
episode,  since  it  is  the  illumination  of  the 
novel,  but  it  is  a complete  tragedy  by  it- 
self. Almost  parallel  with  it  in  artistic 
completeness  (though  different  in  every 
respect)  is  the  sketch  of  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Frankland,  the  Bible  reader,  in  Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s  Faith  Doctor . Mrs. 
Frankland  is  a necessary  agent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  but 
she  is  sufficiently  interesting  and  sui  gen- 
eris to  stand  alone.  She  is  so  individual- 
ized that,  while  she  is  typical  of  a well- 
known  class,  we  cannot  escape  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  studied  directly 
from  one^dman  , J$u£  it  is  not  a surface 
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study.  Mrs.  Frankland  is  full  of  religious 
fervor  and  holy  worldliness.  She  has 
eloquence  and  a vivid  imagination,  and' a 
noble  social  ambition  to  lead  the  rich,  and 
especially  the  very  rich,  into  the  heavenly 
way  by  the  means  of  that  beautiful  self- 
sacrifice  which  expends  itself  in  sweet  and 
holy  emotions.  It  has  been  said,  and  even 
Mrs.  Frankland  might  repeat  it,  that  it  is 
hard  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  But  why  may  not  a sumptuous 
establishment  and  fine  clothes  be  a means 
of  grace  when  they  are  spiritualized  by 
the  divine  promises,  and  a deep  abiding 
piety  be  added  to  the  other  luxuries  of 
life?  Mrs.  Frankland  is  always  in  a glow 
of  spiritual  emotion;  she  is  carried  away 
by  her  own  eloquence ; and  her  audience, 
with  not  a toilet  in  the  room  that  Worth 
would  not  approve,  follows  her  in  sweet 
sympathy,  with  the  humble  consciousness 
that  New  York  is  indeed  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. Is  the  Bible  reader  a hypocrite? 
The  author  does  not  say  so.  Perhaps  she 
is  not  consciously  so.  Very  likely  she  be- 
lieves that  she  is  floating  heavenward  on 
her  own  oratory.  The  author  has  drawn 
her  with  such  uncommon  skill,  has  so 
mingled  in  her  luxurious  religious  fervor, 
social  ambition,  and  the  love  of  approba- 
tion which  an  actress  feels  on  the  stage, 
that  Mrs.  Frankland  herself  could  not  tell 
what  is  her  ruling  motive.  Was  there  at 
bottom  a genuine  impulse  of  self-sacrifice 
which  was  gradually  merged  in  a fever 
for  notoriety  and  success?  Was  she  alto- 
gether self-deluded?  or  did  she  have  mo- 
ments, when  the  excitement  of  meeting 
her  audiences  had  cooled,  of  coming  face 
to  face  with  her  real  fraudulent  self?  We 
cannot  say.  Self-delusion  is  as  common 
as  hypocrisy.  But  Mr.  Eggleston  has 
done  a great  service  in  holding  up  a mir- 
ror in  which  many  devotees  to  a cause  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  themselves  can  see 
their  real  souls. 

IV. 

The  life  of  the  late  Amelia  B.  Ed  wards, 
unhappily  for  us,  ended  in  this  world  last 
March,  only  a few  months  after  the  publi- 
cation of  her  last  work — the  scholarly  and 
yet  popular  Pharaohs , Fellahs , and  Ex- 
plorers— furnished  another  illustration  of 
the  extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  credit  an  author  with  success 
in  one  department  when  he  has  achieved 
public  approval  in  another.  Miss  Ed- 
wards had  been  best  known  as-  a novel- 
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ist.  She  might,  however,  have  been 
known  as  a musician,  for  she  had  re- 
ceived the  most  thorough  education  and 
training  in  the  theory  and  composition 
of  music,  and  she  was  a performer  of  ex- 
cellence on  several  instruments.  She 
also  drew  with  skill  and  knowledge.  It 
was  almost  by  accident  that  she  was  di- 
verted from  her  career  as  a musician  into 
story-telling,  which  brought  her  at  once 
reputation  and  money.  Late  in  life  she 
made  a tour  of  curiosity  up  the  Nile,  and 
became  interested  in  Egyptology.  Her 
novels  are  remarkable  for  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  scenes  and  people  described. 
She  never  wrote  a story  without  pro- 
found preliminary  research  and  study. 
She  never  wrote  about  anything  she  did 
not  know.  Into  her  Egyptian  studies 
she  carried  the  same  trained  faculties  of 
observation  and  study.  Her  first  Nile 
book  was  a popular  record  of  travel,  but 
as  she  went  on  she  mastered  the  subject, 
making  her  own  the  investigations  and 
explorations  of  the  original  workers.  In 
fact,  Egyptology  owes  much  to  her  clear 
brain,  her  trained  judgment,  her  splen- 
did power  of  sympathetic  understanding. 
Her  genius  illuminated  the  subject.  And 
yet  the  public  was  unwilling  to  regard 
her  from  any  point  of  view  except  that 
of  the  novelist  with  a dilettante  interest 
in  the  science  of  old  Egypt.  She  did  not 
begin  with  the  world  in  the  character  of 
a dry  and  unimaginative  44  digger.”  And 
the  world  is  still  unwilling  to  connect 
accurate  scholarship  with  imaginative  or 
literary  art.  It  remains,  then,  for  those 
who  knew  her  well  to  bear  testimony 
that  this  royal  woman,  whose  capacity 
of  self-sacrificing  friendship  equalled  her 
intellectual  strength,  had  a brain  capable 
of  mastering  any  science  and  making  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  the  world 
of  learning.  Her  death  is  a great  loss 
to  the  science  to  which  her  later  years 
were  devoted,  for.  aside  from  her  power 
of  illuminating  a difficult  subject,  she  was 
as  a co-worker  the  most  helpful  of  human 
beings.  It  was  owing  to  her  apprecia- 
tion and  sympathy  that  one  of  the  most 
creditable  pieces  of  scholarship  of  Amer- 
ican origin  was  enabled  to  come  into 
print.  It  was  Miss  Edwards  who  recog- 
nized the  extraordinary  value  of  the 
studies  of  Mr.  Win.  H.  Goodyear  (Yale, 
1867),  and  procured  through  her  friends 
in  England  the  means  for  the  publica- 
tion in  London  oJj  %he  Grammar  of  the 


Lotus,  a history  of  classic  ornament  as  a 
development  of  sun-worship.  The  cost 
of  producing  this  magnificent  quarto, 
with  its  hundreds  of  illustrations,  on  a 
subject  so  purely  artistic,  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  by  a publisher  at  his 
own  risk,  and  few  scholars  could  bear 
the  burden  of  it.  Mr.  Goodyear  began 
his  studies  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  in  Cesnola’s  Cypriote  collection — 
the  value  of  which  is  as  yet  only  appre- 
ciated by  scholars  — and  he  extended 
them  through  the  entire  field  of  ancient 
art  and  of  ornamentation,  until  he  was 
able  to  present  a demonstration  of  his  the- 
ory of  the  influence  of  the  lotus  form  in 
art  — especially  its  relation  to  the  Ionic 
capitol.  While  strictly  scientific,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  ever 
made  of  the  development  of  art,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  adaptation  of  nature.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  these  pages  to  make  any 
sketch  of  the  compact  contents  of  the 
book,  which  depends  so  much  upon  the 
illustrations  for  effect.  It  is  a volume 
for  scholars  and  artists,  and  it  is  a monu- 
ment of  diligent  and  imaginative  schol- 
arship. 

V. 

The  shifting  of  the  literary  and  pub- 
lishing centre  of  a country  is  a curious 
study.  Is  it  due  to  the  preponderance  of 
brains  in  one  locality  at  a particular  time 
that  the  ceutre  is  there,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  Boston;  or  do  commer- 
cial activities  or  facilities  of  distribution 
determine  it?  A history  of  The  Phila- 
delphia Magazines  and  their  contributors 
from  1741  to  1850,  by  Professor  Albert  H. 
Smyth,  of  that  city,  is  not  only  an  interest- 
ing but  a valuable  contribution  to  our 
literary  history.  For  a century  the  Quak- 
er City  was  the  literary  centre  so  far  as 
publication  was  concerned.  It  not  only 
reproduced  the  foreign  books  of  note,  but 
it  projected  the  periodicals  that  were  the 
American  pioneers  in  our  supremacy  in 
such  publications,  and  it  drew  to  their 
support  nearly  all  the  talent  and  genius 
of  the  country  from  Boston  to  Richmond. 
Only  two  or  three  names  prominent  in 
our  ante- war  period  were  not  contributors 
to  the  literary  glory  of  Philadelphia.  As 
late  as  1843,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  and 
Lowell  were  still  attracted  to  that  centre. 
How  did  Philadelphia  happen  to  lose  her 
supremacy? 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  May. — 
Numerous  bills  of  minor  importance  were 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
Senate,  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  House  bill  for  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  was  rejected,  and 
another  was  substituted  providing  for  the  extension 
of  the  present  laws  for  ten  years.  This  substitute, 
slightly  amended,  was  agreed  to  and  passed  by  the 
House,  and  practically  prohibits  the  importation  or 
immigration  of  Chinese  into  this  country  until  June, 
1902.  Among  other  bills  passed  were  the  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  by  the  House,  May  9th,  and  a bill 
for  enlarging  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by 
the  Senate,  May  11th. 

A bill  was  also  passed  by  both  Houses  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  register  as  United  States  vessels  high- 
class  steamships  built  in  foreign  ship-yards,  but 
controlled  by  American  owners.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  bill  was  to  confer  an  American  regis- 
try upon  the  two  largest  steamships  in  the  world, 
the  City  of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Paris . 

The  difficulty  between  the  Italian  government 
and  the  United  States  caused  by  the  lynching  of 
Italian  subjects  at  New  Orleans  in  March,  1891, 
having  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  were  resumed  on 
the  14th  of  April.  The  sum  of  £25,000  was  volun- 
tarily given  by  the  United  States  government  for 
distribution  among  the  families  of  the  victims. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into,  April  20th,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  extend- 
ing the  Bering  Sea  modus  vivendi  till  October  81, 
1898,  after  which  it  may  be  terminated  by  either 
power  upon  giving  two  months’  notice. 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  President  nominated 
Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  to  be  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  France  in  place  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  resigned. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  reservation  of  the  Sisseton 
Indians  in  South  Dakota,  embracing  about  1,000,000 
acres,  was  thrown  open  to  settlement ; and  on  the 
19th  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reservations  in 
Oklahoma,  4,000,000  acres,  w ere  also  opened. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
showed  that  the  exports  of  the  Uniied  States  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  March  31st  amounted  to 
$1,006,284,506,  being  an  increase  of  £134,276,220 
over  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  'alue  of 
imports  for  the  same  period  was  £837,0*. 8,585, 
being  an  increase  of  £1,398,221.  The  total  increase 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  was  £135,674,441. 

Murphy  J.  Foster,  anti-lottery  Democrat,  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Louisiana  April  18th. 

The  following  nominations  for  Governor  were 
made:  In  Indiana,  April  19th,  by  the  Democrats, 
Claude  Matthews ; in  Illinois,  April  28th,  by  the 
Democrats,  John  P.  Atgeld  ; in  Missouri,  April  28th, 
by  the  Republicans,  William  Warner ; in  Tennessee, 
May  4th,  by  the  Republicans,  George  W.  Winstead. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  monument  to  General 
U.  S.  Grant  at  Riverside  Park,  New  York  city,  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  27th  of 
April,  President  Harrison  officiating. 

The  official  enumeration  completed  in  New  York 
in  April  showed  the  population  of  that  State  to  be 
6,510,162. 


Near  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  serious 
difficulties  were  threatened  between  an  organized 
body  of  cowboys  and  the  settlers  and  small  cattle- 
men occupying  the  lands  in  the  vicinity.  Several 
acts  of  violence,  accompanied  bv  bloodshed,  occurred, 
and  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  request  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  three  troops  of  United  States  cavalry 
were  ordered  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  The 
leading  violators  of  law  and  order  having  been 
placed  under  arrest,  quiet  was  restored. 

Severe  shocks  of  earthquake  occurred  in  Califor- 
nia on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  April,  destroying 
a number  of  buildings  and  injuring  several  persons. 

Political  matters  in  Brazil  seemed  to  be  assuming 
a more  hopeful  aspect.  On  the  13th  of  April  the 
state  of  siege  in  Rio  Janeiro,  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed on  the  2d,  was  raised.  A number  of  naval 
and  military  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  a great 
public  manifestation  in  favor  of  ex-President  Fon- 
seca had  been  placed  under  arrest.  Troops  and  war 
ships  had  been  despatched  to  Matto-G rosso  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  a movement  for  independence 
which  had  been  inaugurated  in  that  state. 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain  the  anarchists  con- 
tinued to  give  trouble.  Explosions  of  dynamite, 
caused  by  these  conspirators,  occurred  in  Paris, 
Liege,  Valencia,  Cadiz,  and  several  other  cities,  doing 
considerable  damage  and  causing  much  alarm.  Nu- 
merous arrests  were  made,  and  Ravachol  and  Simon, 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  Paris,  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

A conspiracy  against  the  Bulgarian  government 
was  discovered  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  fifteen  per- 
sons alleged  to  be  among  its  leaders  were  arrested. 

The  Italian  cabinet  resigned  on  the  6th  of  May. 

In  Dahomey  a war  between  the  natives  and  the 
French  colonists  was  in  progress,  and  despatches 
received  on  the  21st  of  April  reported  that  the  for- 
mer had  captured  the  town  of  Porto  Nuovo. 

DISASTERS. 

April  12*A. — A great  fire  occurred  atTokio,  Japan. 

Six  thousand  houses  were  destroyed,  and  more  than 
fifty  lives  were  lost. — Destructive  floods  prevailed 
in  northern  Mississippi,  damaging  property  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  £1,000,000,  and  causing  the 
death  of  at  least  one  hundred  persons. 

April  20th. — A sloop  belonging  to  the  Messageries 
Fluviales  foundered  in  the  river  Claire  in  Anam, 
and  thirty  soldiers  were  drowned. 

May  \0th . — An  explosion  occurred  in  the  coal 
mines  at  Roslyn,  Washington,  killing  thirty-four 
miners. 

May  1HA. — Near  Brody,  in  Austrian  Galicia,  sixty 
persons  were  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a raft. 

OBITUARY. 

April  Wth. — At  Waterford,  New  York,  Hon.  John 
K.  Porter,  ex- Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  aged 
seven ty-tl  i ree  yea  rs. 

April  1 0th. — In  London,  England,  Amelia  Bland- 
ford  Edwards,  author  and  Egyptologist,  aged  sixtv- 
one  years. 

April  17 th. — At  Toronto,  Canada,  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  ex-Premier  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  aged  seventy  years. 

April  19 th. — In  New  York  city,  Roswell  Smith, 
publisher,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

April  25 th. — In  Paris,  France,  William  Astor,  of 
New  York,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
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” that  m was- an 

austere  man, 

amt  was  fond  of  referring  to  his  severity.  He 
used  to  say,  I always  boss  the  ranch.1*  He 
had  been  a brave  soldier,  and  1 had  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  courage  on  any  paint.  His  vu\s 
one  of  those  natures  whose  freshness  is  pre- 
served by  its  own  quality,  and  though  past 
middle  Ufe,  he  was  a man  about  towinu  toast 
with  everyone,  and  had  a reputation  for  cool- 
ness if  not  for  anything  more.  He  used  to 
foster  t he  idea  with  me  that  he  was  impudent 
to  women.  I never  knew  that  it  rendered  him 
unpopular  with  them.  “They  like  it,  sir.”  he 
used  to  suy.  “ Ail  women  are  slaves,  and  need 
a muster/' 

Tins  was  his  condition  when  we  went  to 
live  in  the  second  floor  of  iMrs.Tronville'g  lit- 
tle house,..,  Mrs.  Train* i lie  had  been  a friend 
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mistakable  suggestions.  She  took  to  sitting 
up  for  him  if  she  knew  he  was  out,  just  as 
she  did  for  Mrs.  Trouville.  Once  or  twice,  on 
very  inclement  evenings,  he  actually,  in  view 
of  Patsy's  silent  presence,  gave  up  the  idea  of 
going  out.  He  gradually  took  to  dressing  very 
quickly,  and  slipping  out  very  quietly,  in  a 
way  that  I could  not  understand,  till  once  I 
thought  I heard  him,  in  answer  to  a question 
from  Patsy  in  the  hall,  tell  her  that  he  was  not 
going  out,  and  afterwards  found  him  dressing. 
I taxed  him  with  it,  but  he  assured  me  that  I 
was  mistaken,  which  I was  willing  to  admit. 
At  any  rate,  he  slipped  out  of  the  house  hur- 
riedly, whilst  I went  out  at  my  leisure;  in- 
deed, more  slowly  than  I wished,  because  I 
could  not  find  my  pet  shirt  studs,  and  had  to 
put  up  with  a broken  set.  As  I passed  Patsy 
on  the  steps,  I told  her  I wanted  her  to  hunt 
for  the  buttons.  She  made  no  reply,  as  usual. 
We  came  home  together,  Rebus  and  I,  after  a 
very  jolly  evening,  where  Rebus  had  been  the 
life  of  the  party ; and  he,  with  his  usual  con- 
siderateness, cautioned  me  against  making 
any  noise,  and  tripped  hastily  up  the  stairs, 
giving  a single  glance  down  over  the  banis- 
ters into  the  darkness  below. 

A day  or  two  afterwards  he  asked  me  with 
much  concern  what  in  the  world  I had  said  to 
Patsy.  I could  remember  nothing.  He  said 
Mrs.  Trouville  had  told  him  that  I had  said 
something  to  Patsy  which  had  deeply  offend- 
ed her;  that  Patsy  had  never  before  been  so 
spoken  to,  and  that  her  honesty  was  above 
question.  I recalled  the  shirt  studs,  and  said  I 
had  never  dreamed  of  accusing  her  of  stealing 
thgm,  and  that  I would  tell  her  so.  He  said 
no;  that  he  thought  he  had  better  settle  it, 
which  he  would  do  with  Mrs.  Trouville,  and 
that  anyhow  it  was  just  as  well  to  keep  her 
up  to  her  duty.  I let  him  do  as  he  pleased. 

A short  time  after  this  I came  home  one 
night  and  found  Rebus  dressing  for  a ball. 
He  was  nearly  dressed,  and  was  rummaging  in 
a drawer,  raking  the  things  angrily  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  using  very  strong  language 
about  44  that  little  fool  nigger  ” who  would 
not  let  things  stay  where  he  put  them.  Fi- 
nally he  asked  me  to  lend  him  my  stud  but- 
tons. I complied,  aud  my  generosity  moved 
him  to  ask  me  to  tell 44 that  fool  nigger”  after 
he  was  gone  that  he  wanted  her  to  find  his 
buttons,  and  to  let  them  alone  thereafter.  I 
promptly  refused,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
afraid  to  tell  her  himself. 

“Afraid!”  he  said, with  contempt;  he  only 
thought  that  as  Patsy  was  already  down  on 
me,  it  might  be  better,  if  we  were  going  to 
continue  to  live  there,  that  she  should  be  kept 
in  a good  humor  with  at  least  one  of  us;  but 
as  to  “afraid,”  he  w'ould  show  me  that  he  al- 
ways bossed  his  ranch.  I heard  Patsy  let  him 
out,  but  he  said  nothing  about  the  buttons. 

The  next  morning  I was  dressing  in  my 
room  when  I heard  Rebus  talking.  I looked 
in  at  his  door.  He  was  curled  up  under  the 
cover,  and  his  eyes  were  fast  shut.  He  was 
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talking,  I supposed,  in  his  sleep.  I listened. 

He  was  saying:  44 Patsy,  I have  unfortunately 
mislaid  my  stud  buttons.  I wish  you  would 
hunt  for  them.”  The  tone  was  too  placid  to 
please  him ; he  began  again,  on  a higher  key: 

44  Patsy,  my  shirt  studs  have  got  mislaid ; I 
want  you  to  hunt  for  them.”  This  did  not 
satisfy  him  either,  and  he  began  again,  quite 
sternly : “ Patsy,  what  in  the  devil  have  you 
done  with  ray  shirt  studs  ? Get  them  for  me, 
and  hereafter  let  them  alo — ” 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Patsy  enter- 
ed, silent  as  a shadow.  Rebus  shut  up  like  a 
clam.  Patsy  moved  about,  opened  the  win- 
dows, lit  the  fire,  and  fixed  his  wfater.  I watch- 
ed through  the  crack  of  the  door.  Just  as  she 
w as  going  out,  Rebus  yawned,  stretched,  and 
opened  his  eyes  as  if  just  waking  up. 

44  Oh,  Patsy,”  he  said,  in  the  softest  and  most 
insinuating  of  tones, 44  if  you  should  happen  to 
come  across  any  shirt  buttons  on  the  floor  to- 
day when  you  are  sweeping,  will  you  please 
put  them  up  on  my  bureau  for  me?” 

44  Yes,  sir,”  said  Patsy,  as  she  passed  silently 
out 

Waiting  breathless,  until  she  must  be  down 
the  stairs,  Rebus  shouted : 44  Aha!  did  you  hear 
that?  Who  says  I am  afraid  of  Patsy  ? Do 
you  see  how  I boss  the  ranch  ?” 

When  he  learned  that  I had  seen,  he  bought 
two  sets  of  buttons,  and  gave  me  one. 

Tuomas  Nelson  Page. 

A MODEST  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Four  or  five  ladies  hustled  into  Mr.  Muuu’s 
private  office  the  other  day. 

44  What  can  I do  for  you,  ladies?”  he  asked, 
pleasantly. 

44  Why,  Mr.  Munn,”  began  one  of  the  visitors, 

44  we  are  taking  up  a subscription,  and  we  knew 
you  wouldn’t  like  it  if  we  didn’t  give  you  au 
opportunity  to  subscribe.” 

Mr.  Munn  bowed  graciously,  aud  asked : 

44 And  the  object?  Of  course  it  is  a worthy 
one,  or  you  w'ould  not  he  interested  iu  it.” 

44  Y'es,  sir,”  replied  the  spokeswoman,  44  we 
think  it  a very  worthy  object.  It  is  to  build 
a home  for  aged  aud  indigent  widows.” 

44 Excellent!  Excellent!  I shall  take  plea- 
sure in  making  you  out  a check.” 

44  Oh,  how  lovely  of  you,  Mr.  Munn !”  ex- 
claimed the  spokesw'omau  when  she  received 
the  hit  of  paper  and  read  the  amouut — one 
thousand  dollars.  “Ob,  we  didn’t  expect  to 
get  that  much  from  you!  We  are  ever  so 
much  obliged.” 

44  So  good  of  him  !”  aud  similar  exclamations 
were  heard  as  the  check  w'as  passed  around  for 
the  admiration  of  the  party. 

“ But,  Mr.  Munn,”  said  the  lady  who  handled 
the  check  last, 44  you  haven’t  signed  it.” 

44  That  is  because  I do  not  wish  my  bene- 
factions known  to  the  world,”  said  Mr.  Munn, 
modestly.  44 1 wish  to  give  the  check  anony- 
mously.” And  he  bowed  the  ladies  out  with 
great  dignity.  William  Henry  Siviter. 
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DESTITUTE. 

u Poor  woman,  I am  so  sorry  for  you !”  said 
the  sympathetic  agent  of  a Woman's  Relief 
Society  to  a poverty-stricken  woman,  who  was 
found  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  a New 
York  tenement-house.  u Make  out  a list  of  the 
things  ‘you  need  most,  and  I will  seud  them 
around  this  very  day.” 

Here  is  the  list  as  presented  after  a few 
moments  of  deep  thought : 

1 heeded  jursey  Gacket. 

1 set  Blond  reel  hare  phrizzes. 

1 dress  bonet  in  kardinel  and  blue. 

Pare  Muskeetare  glovs  to  the  elbo. 

1 parrysol  to  keep  the  suu  off. 

Red  Plush  fotograff  Albuu. 

1 dotted  tool  vale.  Z.  D. 


SILAS  PETERS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Bklievk  in  eddication,  sir?  Well,  I jest  guess  I 
do. 

I’ve  seen  too  much  o’  how  it  works  to  take  the 
other  view. 

I’ve  seen  how  knowledge  takes  a spot  that’s  sort 
o’  cold  and  bare, 

’Xd  covers  of  it  up  with  quite  a nickel-plated 
air. 

I sees  the  difference  every  dav  ’tween  eddicated 
folks 

’Xd  them  as  thinks  it’s  nothin’  but  a fraud  ’nd 
sort  o’  hoax. 

Why,  right  to  home  I sees  it.  There’s  my  wife, 
she’s  studied  well 

Not  only  how  to  read  ’nd  write,  to  cipher,  ’nd  to 
spell, 

But  she’s  an  artis’  likewise  in  a most  uncommon 
way, 

’Xd  I believe  to  find  her  like  you’d  travel  many 
a day. 

For  instance,  she  can  knock  a tune  from  our 
melodeon 

As  easy  as  a huntsman  pulls  the  trigger  of  his 
gun. 


I’ve  seen  that  woman  play  a song  with  one  note 
up  in  G, 

’Xd  then  the  next  one  came  ’way  down — as  far  I 
s’pose  as  Z — 

’Xd  not  a bit  of  difference  did  it  ever  seem  to 
make 

If  she  had  twenty-seven  notes,  or  only  one  to 
take ; 

Her  fingers  they  would  hop  about,  ’nd  all  the 
needed  keys 

She’d  seem  to  strike  as  easy,  sir,  as  you  or  I 
could  sneeze. 


But  best  of  all  her  talents  is  the  way  she  dec- 
orates. 

She’ll  make  a lovely  whatnot  with  two  simple 
apple-crates ; 

’Xd  all  the  picture-frames  we  have  upon  our 
parlor  wall 

She’s  made  of  colored  maple  leaves  she’d  gath- 
ered in  the  fall ; 

’Nfi  all  our  books,  from  almanacs  to  Doctor 
Browne  on  Hope, 

She’s  got  in  cases  that  she’s  built  of  boxes  made 
for  soap. 
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The  organ  stool  she  uses  when  she  sets  her  down 
to  play 

Ain’t  store-made  as  you’d  think,  but  jest  a stump 
she  found  one  day. 

She’s  covered  of  it  up  with  cloth  all  trimmed  with 
fringe  and  stars, 

’Xd  set  a cushion  on  the  top.  ’Xd  all  our  ginger- 
jars 

She  sort  o’  paints  in  gewgaw  style,  with  dragons 
in  a fight; 

’Xd  when  she  sets  ’em  round  the  house,  they 
makes  a pretty  sight. 

I tell  ye,  sir,  it  takes  a gal  that  knows  a fearful 
pile 

To  take  a lot  o’  common  things  ’nd  give  ’em  such 
a style 

They  seem  to  be  worth  having,  *nd  my  wife  she 
does  all  that — 

I’ve  seen  her  make  a basket  of  a busted  beaver 
hat. 

It’s  eddication’s  done  it,  ’nd  if  my  kids  isn’t 
fools, 

I’ll  see  they  gets  as  much  of  it  as  there  is  in  the 
schools. 


FROM  KENTUCKY. 

A moonshiner  was  on  trial  in  a district 
court  in  Kentucky.  The  only  evidence  pro- 
duced by  the  commonwealth  was  that  a bottle 
of  whiskey,  supposed  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured by  the  defendant,  was  found  on  the 
premises  when  lie  was  captured.  The  evi- 
dence was  all  in,  and  both  sides  had  summed 
up.  The  judge,  in  finishing  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  said,  “And  now,  finally,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  bottle  produced  in 
this  court,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  contains 
whiskey,  you  will  have  to  use  your  own  good 
judgment.” 

The  jury  retired,  and  five  minutes  later  a. 
messenger  entered  the  court-room,  and  stated 
that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  jury  to  ask 
the  Court  to  send  the  bottle  of  whiskey  to  the 
jury-room,  since  au  iutelligeut  verdict  could 
not  be  rendered  without  further  examination 
of  the  evidence.  The  request  was  complied 
with,  aud  the  messenger  returned  to  the  room 
with  the  bottle. 

A half-hour  elapsed,  aud  then  the  jury  filed 
slowly  into  the  court-room.  After  they  were 
seated,  and  the  usual  formalities  had  been  ob- 
served, the  clerk  asked,  “ Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  have  you  agreed  upon  a verdict  ?” 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  rose  nervously  in 
his  seat  aud  said,  “ Xo,  yer  Houor,  we  ’ain’t.” 

Somewhat  surprised,  t he  Court  asked : u Why, 
gentlemen, how  is  that?  Surely  I made  the 
case  as  plain  to  you  as  possible.” 

“ Yes,  yer  Honor,”  replied  the  foreman ; “ but 
there  was  only  enough  lickcr  in  that  bottle  for 
nine  of  us.  an’  t’other  three  says  they  can’t 
jedge  on  it  till  they  tastes  it.” 

On  application  of  the  defendant’s  counsel, 
the  case  was  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence, 
the  jury  having  consumed  all  there  was  in 
trying  to  agree  upon  a verdict. 

Wiluah  J.  Hoster 
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RIGHT  AT  HOME. 

Within  a mile  or  two  of  one  of  tbe  smaller 
towns  of  Nova  Scotia  there  resided  for  a num- 
ber of  years  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Quag- 
marsh.  He  was  a very  eccentric  old  fellow, 
and  though  rather  taciturn  by  nature,  when 
he  did  have  anything  to  say  it  was  generally 
cogent  and  to  the  point.  Soon  after  coming 

to  M , Mr.  Quagmarsh  invested  several 

thousand  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  an  utter- 
ly worthless  farm,  wdiicli  the  owner,  a member 
of  the  ubiquitous  family  of  Browm,  represented 
to  him  as  a veritable  Garden  of  Eden. 

Now  farming  on  a piece  of  land  that  has  lit- 
tle drainage,  either  natural  or  artificial,  lacks 
the  elements  of  success.  People  therefore 
were  not  surprised  when,  after  a couple  of 
years  of  zealous  hard  work,  the  planter  as- 
signed, gave  up  fanning  as  a profession,  and 
accepted  an  agency  in  a large  insurance  busi- 
ness. A short  time  after  these  events  Quag- 
marsh happened  to  meet  the  author  of  all  his 
woes. 

44  Mr.  Brown,  didn’t  you  say  that  farm  you 
sold  me  was  particularly  well  drained  ?”  said 
he. 

44  Ah,  yes ; but,  you  see,  the  late  rains — ” 

“ And  that  it  was  the  best  farm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  raising  oats?” 

“Yes,  I believe  I did  say  something  like 
that,  though  the  oat  crop  varies  greatly.” 

“And  that  the  soil  was  specially  adapted 
for  potatoes  f ” 

44  So  it  was  at  one  time ; but  every  soil  re- 
quires a change  of  diet,  so  to  speak.” 

44  And  that  it  w as  entirely  free  from  rocks  T” 

“Well,  not  entirely.” 

“And  that  you  were  accustomed  to  raise 
seventy  barrels  of  apples  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tons  of  hay  annually?” 

“Oh, I admit  that  was  an  exaggeration.” 

44  Well,  Mr.  Brow  n,  I won't  call  you  a liar,  but 
if  I were  to  see  you  coming  down  the  street 
with  Ananias  on  one  side  of  you  and  Sapphira 
on  the  other,  I w ould  say  that  you  were  in  the 
bosom  of  your  family.” 

NATIVE  THRIFT. 

In  a certaiu  Cape  Cod  town  a movement  to 
build  a casino  w?as  started  last  summer.  It 
was  thought  advisable  to  interest  the  natives 
in  the  project,  because  the  inangurators  were 
anxious  to  secure  a site  at  as  low'  a figure  as 
possible.  Accordingly  the  owner  of  the  par- 
ticular site  which  they  had  in  view*,  a native 
named,  of  course,  Boffin,  was  made  a member 
of  the  building  and  finance  committee.  After 
some  preliminary  discussion  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, the  two  summer  visitors  on  the  committee 
broached  the  question  of  contributions.  Mr. 
Boffin  did  not  leave  them  in  any  doubt  as  to 
his  position  on  this  question.  He  positively  de- 
clined to  contribute  a cent.  Then  they  labored 
with  him  over  the  site.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars 
was  his  lowest  figure.  They  explained  to  him 
the  advantages  w inch  would  accrue  to  the 
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place  through  the  erection  of  a casino,  and 
howr  much  it  would  enhance  the  value  of  his 
other  property.  But  he  held  out  for  $1500. 
Finally  one  of  the  committee  said  : 

“Mr.  Bcffiu,  you  should  either  knock  off 
something  from  the  price  of  your  property,  or, 
if  wre  buy  it  for  $1500,  you  should  make  a hand- 
some contribution.” 

“Well,”  answered  Mr.  Boffin,  “I’m  ready  to 
do  something  for  you.  I can't  let  the  land  go 
under  $1500,  but  if  you'll  pay  me  $1600  for  it 
I'm  ready  to  contribute  $100  to  the  fund.” 

The  meeting  wras  adjourned  on  motion  of 
one  of  the  summer  visitors.  Gustav  Kobbe. 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Somewhere  up  in  Vermont  there  used  to 

live  a character,  L by  uame,wrho  furnished 

amusement  for  his  entire  neighborhood.  He 
lias  long  since  passed  away,  but  he  has  left 
behind  him  a very  green  memory,  and  a fund 
of  good  stories  about  his  experiences  during 
the  Revolution,  in  which  he  fought  as  a soldier 
for  the  colonies.  As  he  grew  older,  his  ima- 
gination as  to  things  that  happened — and  a 
great  many  thatdid  not  happen — during  that 
period  of  strife  grew  more  and  more  active. 
There  wras  one  of  his  yarns  that  w'as  a great 
favorite  with  the  old  man,  and  he  used  to 
tell  it  with  the  greatest  unction  and  air  of 
profound  candor.  His  story  was  about  to 
this  effect : General  Washington  wrauted  some 
very  important  despatches  carried  to  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  but  the  trip  was  so  perilous 
that  he  hesitated  to  order  any  one  upon  the 
duty.  So  he  w ent  out  in  front  of  a line  of 
men,  and  explaining  the  situation  to  them, 
asked  for  a volunteer.  For  a minute  or  two  no 

one  moved,  then,  says  L , “I  just  stepped 

out  three  paces,  and  tipping  my  hat,  said, * I'm 
your  man,  Mr.  Washington !'”  Then  he  w?ent 
ou  the  trip,  according  to  his  clirouieling,  and 
after  braving  mauy  perils,  returned  safely  to 
camp.  He  went  immediately  to  the  General's 
tent,  and  reported  the  successful. accomplish- 
ment of  his  errand.  Just  at  this  point  in  his 
story  the  old  man  would  wTax  eloquent,  and 
say : “The  General  he  said  that  he  thought  as 
how  I wTas  as  plucky  and  as  brave  and  as  able 
a man  as  he'd  ever  sec ; and  he  euded  by  takiu' 
off'  his  sword  and  his  belt,  and  he  handed  'em 
to  me,  say  in'  as  how  as  I was  so  much  braver 
than  him  I'd  earned  the  right  to  wear  ’em  in- 
stead of  him.  He  thought  as  how  I was  so 
much  more  fit  ten  for  sieli  honor  than  him,  an' 
he  wanted  me  to  take  his  place.” 

It  was  a favorite  trick  of  the  old  man 
to  stop  just  at  this  interesting  point,  until 
some  one  asked,  as  some  one  alw'ays  did, 
“What  did  you  say  to  him,  Mr.  L ?” 

Then  the  grizzled  soldier  won  Id  draw  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  and  reply,  with  his 
voice  ringing  with  pride,  “I  says  to  him,  says 
I,  ‘ Mr.  Washington,  you're  a better  eddicated 
man  than  I am;  you  keep  'em  yourself.'” 

G.  A.  Lyon,  Jon. 
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BY  pmENCE  HUTTON. 

THAT  most  A&i^ricau  unthora,  And  that,  all  Blflcdrstone.  ami  Ook*,  but- com  hi  gf  hi  reality r 

of  Aiiag^  from  a very 

if%d>egi)i  vrUh  the  genera!  theory  that  the  peo~  dif&rent  e!a*e  of  lawvtmiliers  ifKl^ii.  Tie  s!i>- 
pte  of  the  UtuU^I  St*  r *«  are  Ah  Eagl)?dj  race,  and  covered  that,  our  free-*du>ois,  our  ay  stent  of 

QndrmpY^  todd 

*iy  oH&toal  With  «ofAmiieriveu  from  England,;®  hi  common  Hy  rho  taw  us,  .were  all  survivals 
cerrulftly  Ah.e^iitldr-diecl  fr«ct.  i4 These  ttsMinip-  of  tho  old  .Butch  rule,  and  that  tfe  nm*  » ho 
.tioiia*'  ;*&y*  >ir..  ;£rh«glA8  Campbell,  in  Tib  m-  foumieii  Norv  York  vh&fp  not  i?,u 

ceiuly  prddMhed  treatise  upon  Jf/je  PuAtofi  in  AValWus  and  Hollanders  0 ami'll: on  wv*  Wty 
Hiiil't Ammvo  ‘ — “these  asmitaip-  in  one  oi*  tin*  English  'We*t  India  Warnls,  it  t$ 
tfou*  u/iderlm  nil  Ainenrjnri  Ixiatotroa,  and  the|  %tmt  bfif :4  PfUskhrif 
hare  tkimg t& 'trifra  goaiornljy  hscfcpbed  that  to  hf  Ijutcli  de^etifc,  llhrkihKd' 

question  them  Aeem»  to  ^uvor^f  te«nierit^\’;  Mrf  ,'Jftjr.  of  French,  Clinton.  of  Irish,  Morris-  of 
Campbell  hithself  ha*  the  tem«rRy  to  qnnttiou  Whlsli*,  if  oilman  of  Swedish,  and  Liviugsroh 
them,  for  all  that,  avid  he  Ooch  *0 iu  a most  vf~-  At  Scotch  parentage;  Tier  colony  waa  raider 
iretive  manner;  His  work,  which  <*  cordially  Dutch  law  for  half  a century,  ami  .if*  popuhi- 
reeormn en dtolto  the  Atteuiibft  of  All  thoughtful  tibo,  even  af  the  time  of  f hh  fCeeol nftoij , w a* 

Amenri&u#,  hb  declared  to  ^ XteMi|fucd  tnorcJy  less  than  half  English . York  alone 

as  an  “ Loirodnotkm  to  American  History,"  aL  in  n*  auti-BriH&b  inheritance..  The  Pilgrim* 
though  it  may  serve  as  wll*  4ttd  lif snino  iueAH~  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  ItYod  flpif  involve 
tire,  asan  irdroduetjou  ff  1 the  history  ofthe  mod-  .year*  m noh/tub  ; the  Puritans  ^ho  set  tied 
erti  England,  in  which  Puritanism  hasplayed  so  Ma^achose*  r*  had  all  their  liv-***  h*-m  exposed 
important  a part.-.  He  iih*  endeavored  to  show  to  a NefKuvUndiHb  lodneuce;  Thomas  Hocdyar, 
the  uafui^  pf  the  iiitJuefieos  W hick  shaped  tiro  coming  fttdp-  Hfe 

character  of  thi\ pooplb  of  ^Hdllubdkbd  Eughtml  the  typieftl  Comriron WyaJfb  ; Hoger 

whetftlie  early  se  ttk’^  of  Ammea  l$lt  their  Old-  Willl^fi^At  bo  ' m 

homes  y he  desires  to  trace  the  origin  of  tnuch  a DotcU  aekhlar  that  be  nvoght  tbvit  Iati- 
ihe  WciMi  nmiimtiiutwm  which  these  *ett1ora  ,g uage  to  the  Author  , 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Thayer’s  “ History  of  the  Kansas  Crusade,” 
published  two  or  three  years  ago,  attracted  no 
little  attention  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  all  over  the  country.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  his  co-laborer 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  of  person  aud  liberty  of 
thought.  Dr.  Robiuson  now  appears  with  an 
equally  valuable  work  upon  the  same  subject 
which  he  dedicates  to  Mr.  Eli  Thayer.  “ The 
Kansas  Crusade”  shows  how  Kansas  was  saved 
from  slavery  by  outside  aid  ; The  Kansas  Con- 
flict* shows  how  the  State  was  saved  to  free- 
dom by  inside  work.  The  two  books  should 
be  read  together ; the  latter  is  a proper  sequel 
to  the  former.  “ The  flood-tide  of  slavery  ex- 
tension,” says  Dr.  Robinson,  “ received  its  first 
permanent  check  in  Kausas,  and  it  was  the  re- 
flect waves  from  her  borders  that  carried  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  White  House,  drove  the 
South  into  rebellion,  and  buried  slavery  so  deep 
that  for  it  there  can  be  no  resurrection.”  Of  this 
phenomenal  rising  of  the  ocean  of  independence 
does  the  author  of  “ The  Kausas  Conflict”  write. 
He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  wonderful  power 
of  the  tidal  wave,  aud  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  building  the  dam  which  changed  the 
current  of  the  waters. 

Dr.,  or  Governor,  Robinson  is  a mau  of  un- 
usually wide  and  varied  experience.  He  was 
bom  in  Pnritan  Massachusetts  nearly  seventy- 
live  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst 
College,  and  he  studied  and  practised  mediciue 
in  his  native  State.  Iu  1849  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  edited  a newspaper,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  riots  of  1850,  as  an  up- 
holder of  Squatter  Sovereignty.  On  his  return 
to  the  East  he  sat  for  some  time  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  and  he  was  sent  to  Kan- 
sas iu  1854  as  a confidential  agent  of  the  New 
England  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  He  soon 
became  a recognized  leader  of  the  Free-soil 
party ; he  was  appointed  territorial  Governor 
of  Kausas  in  1856,  1858,  aud  1859;  and  he  was 
elected  first  Governor  of  the  free  State  of  Kan- 
sas in  1861.  He  organized  most  of  the  regi- 
ments from  Kansas  duriug  the  Civil  War;  he 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature after  the  war,  and  in  1887  he  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

If,  as  Charles  Sumner  once  said,  “ the  State 
of  Kansas  should  be  named  Thayer,”  then 
should  half  of  its  counties  be  called  after  the 
name  of  Governor  Robinson.  His  fellow-work- 
ers and  fellow-fighters  bear  strong  testimony 
as  to  his  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  the 
toue  and  style  of  his  book  show  that  those 
who  struggled  by  his  side  were  not  wrong  in 
their  jndgmeut  of  the  mau. 


ri  dn  Yergier  de  la  Rochejaqnelin,  the  hero  of 
Vendee,  who  is  the  Monsieur  Henri 8 of  Miss  Lou- 
ise Imogen  Gainey’s  little  book.  Mr.  Campbell 
calls  his  work  “Au  Introduction  to  American 
History.”  Miss  Gainey  styles  hers  “ A Foot- 
note to  the  History  of  France.”  She  says  she 
does  “not  plead  for  pardon  in  treating  an  all 
but  hallowed  theme  iu  a rather  high-handed 
fashion,  siuce  every  grain  has  been  painfully 
sifted  and  weighed,  and  the  material,  if  not  the 
proportion  of  it,  is  as  true  as  truth.”  She  opens 
with  the  picture  of  the  young  leader  of  the 
French  provincial  struggle  of  1793-4  “ sudden- 
ly shaken  out  of  his  velvet  privacy  into  the 
rnde  lap  of  the  Revolution/1  and  she  closes 
with  the  tableau  of  his  death  at  the  age  of 
twenty -two,  a few  short,  brilliant,  awful 
months  later.  She  is  an  enthusiast  aud  a 
hero- worshipper ; she  believes  with  George 
Eliot  that  “the  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaves 
his  race  is  to  have  been  a hero  but  her  en- 
thusiasm is  iu  a measure  coutagious,  and  she 
seems  to  make  her  hero-worship  almost  justi- 
fiable. She  writes  of  a period  and  of  events 
but  little  known  to  general  readers  outside  of 
France,  and  of  a man  hardly  known  at  all, 
even  in  his  own  country;  and  if  her  theme 
falls  a little  short  of  being  all  but  hallowed,  it 
is  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  elaborate,  truth- 
ful care  she  has  bestowed  upon  it. 


Dr.  Ludlow  has  not  based  his  latest  novel, 
as  he  has  fonuded  his  early  romances,  upon 
historic  data.  As  “ Monsieur  Heuri  ” in  all 
respects  is  as  true  as  truth,  so  That  Angelic  Wo- 
man* in  some  respects,  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
Its  author  has  turned  his  attention  from  the 
Captain  of  the  Jauizaries  to  the  Inspector  of 
Police,  from  a King  of  Tyre  to  au  Emperor  of 
Finance,  from  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
Scanderbeg,  and  from  the  Islaud  City  of  the 
Phoenicians  iu  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
to  Madison  Avenue  and  East  Houston  Street, 
New  York,  at  the  present  day.  His  heroine  is 
a professional  nurse  in  the  Orange  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  she  is  designated  as  “ That  An- 
gelic Woman”;  his  hero  is  a millionaire,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  au  active  member  of  a 
good  many  clubs,  and  anything  but  a seraphic 
young  man.  He  rushes  into  all  sorts  of  queer 
places  before  his  ministering  angel  soothes  his 
broken  leg  and  teaches  him  to  tread  in  safer 
aud  more  proper  paths ; and  the  story  of  his 
reformation  is  a good  one,  well  told,  and  with 
an  admirable  moral.  The  scene  in  the  Home 
for  Discharged  Convicts  is  touching  and  pa- 
thetic, and  the  scene  on  the  mud-flat  ait  Old 
Point  Comfort  is  comic  and  not  overdrawn; 
but  some  of  the  episodes  of  conviviality  in 


There  is  not  much  of  the  sentiment  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  Kansas 
Free-soil  ism,  displayed  in  the  character  of  Hen- 

9 The  Kansas  Conflict.  By  Ex-Governor  Charles 
Robinson.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


8 Monsieur  Henri.  A Foot-Note  to  French  History. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guinky.  With  Portrait  and  Map. 
8mall  16mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

4 That  Angelic  Woman.  A Novel.  By  James  M. 
Ludi.ow.  Author  of  “ A Kinsr  of  Tyre,”  “ The  Captain 
of  the  Janizaries,”  etc.  16mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental^ 

$1 00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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which  young  Goldie  builds  in  his  opera-hat 
an  edifice  of  bricks  constructed  out  of  “nips 
of  Mumm,”  show  how  unfamiliar  the  author  is 
with  the  straws  such  bricks  are  made  of. 

The  most  delightful  and  the  most  natural 
characters  in  the  book  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Titus, 
of  the  Calvin  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  his  excellent  wife ; and  one  cannot  help 
regretting  that  Dr.  Ludlow  permits  them  to 
play  so  small  a part  in  his  drama.  They  ap- 
pear, as  a chorus  only,  in  the  first  act  and  the 
last;  they  speak  the  Prologue  and  the  Epi- 
logue, as  it  were;  but  these  are  excellently 
well  spoken  aud  with  good  discretion;  and  the 
clergyman’s  remarks  about  the  marriage  and 
burial  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as 
compared  with  those  of  his  own  denomination, 
are  worth  quoting  in  full : “ The  Prayer-book 
thanks  God  for  the  dead  saints,”  he  says,  in 
speaking  of  a bad  mau’s  funeral,  “but  it 
doesn’t  ask  a minister  to  describe  the  Bhape 
and  hue  of  the  saintliness  of  the  dead  individ- 
ual. Our  custom  of  making  funeral  addresses 
is  a sort  of  vivisection.  If  the  minister  speaks 
the  truth,  he  is  apt  to  cut  into  the  feelings  of 
the  bereaved;  and  if  he  doesn’t  speak  the 
truth,  he  has  to  bisect  his  own  conscience.” 
On  the  other  band,  in  speaking  of  the  marriage 
of  a good  girl,  which  brings  the  play  to  a hap- 
py conclusion,  the  Doctor  was  glad  not  to  have 
the  Episcopal  wedding-service  on  that  occa- 
sion, because  “ with  it  he  could  not  have 
prayed  as  he  liked.” 

The  friends  which  “ That  Angelic  Woman  ” 
makes  iu  the  pages  of  Dr.  Ludlow’s  tale  will 
certainly  agree  with  Dr.  Titus  that  she  de- 
served a special  beuediction. 

In  a “ History  of  Architecture,”  published  in 
London  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  considered 
then  a staudard  work  upon  its  subject,  we 
were  told  that  until  the  War  of  1812-14  there 
was  hardly  one  single  building  erected  iu 
Northern  America  which  was  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  architectural 
art ; that  the  most  prosaic  ugliness  had  been 
stamped  upon  every  city  of  the  Union,  an  ugli- 
ness which  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a peo- 
ple who  had  so  little  feeling  for  art  that  they 
did  not  perceive  its  deformity;  and  dually  that 
the  Americans  had  “lately  [1862]  shown  a 
great  desire  to  display  their  wealth  in  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  and  to  rival  the  Old 
World  in  this  respect,  and  had  produced  some 
very  showy  buildings;  but  certainly  not  one 
that  could  be  seriously  considered  as  an  artis- 
tic design,  and  still  less  one  which  could  be 
quoted  as  a well-thought-out  expression  of  a 
mind  imbued  with  architectural  taste  and 
knowledge.”  This  was  written  some  time 
after  Sydney  Smith  propounded  his  famous 
conundrum  about  American  literature,  and 
when  nearly  all  the  showy  buildings  through- 
out the  Union  were  designed  by  architects 
born  or  educated  in  the  Old  World  itself ; and 
it  is  but  just  to  the  editors  of  the  later  editions 
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of  Fergusson’s  work  to  say  that  his  early  opin- 
ions have  been  greatly  modified;  and  but  just 
to  British  criticism  to  add  that  Freeman, 
among  other  Old-World  writers,  has  paid  the 
highest  praise  to  the  thought  aud  expression, 
and  architectural  taste  and  knowledge,  shown 
in  this  country  by  men  like  Richardson. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  in  his  studies  in 
American  Architecture?  just  published,  does  not 
quote  either  Fergusson  or  Freeman,  but  he  does 
quote  an  unnamed  friend  of  his  own  as  saying 
that  “ American  architecture  is  the  art  of  cov- 
ering one  thing  with  another  thing  to  imitate 
a third  thing,  which,  if  genuine,  would  not  be 
desirable.”  All  of  which  seems  to  leave  Amer- 
ican architecture,  both  past  and  present,  very 
little  foundation  to  stand  upon.  Mr.  Schuyler 
follows  the  cyclopeedias  and  the  dictiouaries  in 
defining  architecture  as  “ the  art  of  building”; 
but  he  is  not  disposed  to  think  that  one  would 
arrive  at  this  definition  from  an  inspection  of 
the  streets  of  any  of  our  cities.  What  he 
wishes  to  impress  upon  the  architects  of 
America  to-day  is  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  their  bringing  “ their  art  more  into  alli- 
ance, more  into  union,  more  into  identity  with 
the  art  of  buildiug;”  and  he  believes  “that  it 
is  by  these  means,  and  by  these  means  only, 
that  we  can  ever  gaiu  a liviug,  a progressive, 
a real  architecture  — the  architecture  of  the 
future.”  In  his  several  chapters  he  treats 
wisely,  lucidly,  and  intelligently  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  past  and  the  present,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  what  is  known  as  the  architect- 
ure of  Queen  Anne,  and  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
Vanderbilt  houses  iu  New  York,  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Albany,  and  in 
glimpses  of  the  architecture  of  the  West ; aud 
he  holds  out  some  little  hope  that,  after  all,  the 
future  may  have  au  architecture  which  will  be 
architecture.  The  value  of  this  book,  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
illustrations  it  coutains. 

A number  of  very  useful  works  upon  the 
subject  of  Domestic  Economy,  writteu  by  wo- 
men and  for  women,  have  been  noticed  in  these 
columns  from  time  to  time  during  the  lost 
three  or  four  years.  Mrs.  Christine  Terhnne 
Herrick  has  descanted  learnedly  upon  House- 
keeping Made  Easy,  upon  Cradle  and  Nurs- 
ery, and  upon  What  to  Eat  and  How  to 
Serve  It;  Miss  Catherine  Owen  has  published 
her  practical  ideas  upon  Choice  Cookery ; 
Miss  Juliet  Corson  has  shown  that  it  may  be 
possible  for  a family  to  live  on  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  a Year ; and  finally,  Mrs.  Alice  Bailey 
Ormsbee  presents  an  equally  valuable  book 
upon  The  House  Comfortable S She  begins  at  the 
cellar,  she  works  her  way  up-stairs  by  easy 

* American  Architecture.  Studies.  By  Montgomery 
Schuyler.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Leather,  Ornamental, 
Uncut  Edges,  and  Ollt  Top,  $2  50l  New  York  : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

• The  House  Comfortable . By  Aonbs  Bailey  Orms- 
bee.  16mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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flights — not  by  an  elevator — to  the  attic ; and 
before  she  closes  she  devotes  an  entire  chapter 
to  the  back-yard  itself.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  the  male  mind  in  looking  through  this 
volume  is  its  applied  common  - sense.  Mrs. 
Ormsbee  in  her  opening  paragraph  says  that 
to  achieve  the  House  Comfortable  it  is  neces- 
sary to  start  with  sound  principles,  and  to  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  ends  for  which  a house 
is  established.  A house,  she  continues,  should 
yield  rest,  refreshment,  and  inspiration  to  the 
members  of  the  family ; it  follows,  then,  that 
those  parts  of  the  house  which  most  affect  the 
daily  health  and  happiness  of  the  household 
should  be  equipped  first  and  roost  thoroughly, 
and  that  those  rooms  which  are  shared  with 
the  outside  world  should  not  be  beautified  at 
the  expense  of  more  important  portions.  And 
thus  for  many  pages  does  she  continue  to  ap- 
ply these  sound  principles  with  which  she 
starts  the  building  of  her  book.  In  her  sum- 
mary— which  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  her  cu- 
pola— she  says:  44 In  the  House  Comfortable 
use  comes  before  display,  health  before  fashion, 
and  adaptability  to  present  and  future  circum- 
stances is  considered  in  the  buying  of  all  its 
belongings.  With  these  ideas  in  mind,  and 
with  a determination  to  adapt  the  house  to 
the  particular  ueeds  of  the  family  which  will 
dwell  iu  it,  we  cannot  go  far  astray.77 

There  is,  however,  a siugle  but  very  impor- 
tant point  in  the  daily  comfort  of  the  honse 
upon  which  Mrs.  Ormsbee  does  not  touch. 
“In  a cellar  where  there  is  a furnace,71  she 
writes,  44  it  is  a great  help  to  household  man- 
agement to  have  a portion  of  the  cellar  divided 
from  the  furnace  portion  by  a high  board  par- 
tition,7’ etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  very  true  ; but 
she  neglects  to  explain  how  a house  with  a 
furnace  in  its  cellar  can  be  a House  Comfort- 
able at  all ! Lowell,  a good  many  years  ago, 
declared  that  “there  warn7t  no  stoves  (till 
comfort  died)  to  bake  you  to  a puddin7,77  and 
the  cellar  furnace  is  the  superlative  of  the 
sitting-room  stove;  the  comparative  being  the 
fire-place  heater.  The  cellar  furnace,  like 
peace,  slays  its  tens  of  thonsauds,  while  the 
stove,  like  war,  is  content  with  the  murder  of 
tens  of  hundreds  only.  The  furnace,  not  the 
plumbing,  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  new- 
fashioned  ills  modern  flesh  has  inherited 
from  the  architects  of  the  house  beautiful  and 
of  the  honse  artistic,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Schuyler  discourses  so  eloquently  ; and  until  a 
fireplace,  with  half  a cord  of  wood  in,  can  fill 
the  room’s  one  side  again,  the  house  really  and 
absolutely  comfortable  cannot  exist.  The  fur- 
nace has  but  one  positive  use.  It  serves  as  a 
negative  thermometer.  If  nothiug  but  iced 
air  comes  up  the  register  in  the  hall,  it  is  freez- 
ing out-of-doors;  if  blasts  of  fiery  heat  expand 
the  skirts  of  the  mistress  of  the  House  Un- 
comfortable as  she  stands— and  as  she  should 
never  stand — over  the  register  in  the  library, 
she  is  sure  that  close,  sultry,  scorching,  muggy, 
torrid,  or  tepid  weather  prevails  in  the  streets. 


These  are  signs  which  have  never  been 
known  to  fail. 


When  it  was  proposed,  a few  months  ago, 
by  some  of  his  English  friends  and  admirers, 
to  erect  in  Westminster  Abbey  a memorial  of 
some  kind  to  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  44  Na- 
tional Observer”  said  that  he  had  written 
much  good  Euglish  concerning  the  men  who 
had  written  good  English  before  him,  but  not 
a line  of  poetry ! How  far  Lowell  was  a poet, 
or  was  not  a poet,  must  be  left  to  the  “National 
Observer,77  and  to  international  reviewers  and 
critics  to  decide.  Lowell  himself,  when  he  was 
tweuty-seven  years  of  age,  said : 44  If  I have  any 
vocation  it  is  the  making  of  verse.  When  I 
take  up  my  pen  for  that  the  world  opens  itself 
ungrudgingly  before  me,  everything  seems 
clear  and  easy.  . . . But  when  I do  prose  it  is 
invita  Minet'va.  I feel  as  if  I were  wasting  time 
and  keeping  back  my  message.  My  true  place 
is  to  serve  the  cause  as  a poet.  Then  my  heart 
leaps  before  me  into  the  conflict.77  That  he 
was  wrong  in  believing  that  his  prose  was  a 
waste  of  time  even  the  44  National  Observer” 
is  willing  to  confess.  That  he  was  right  in 
declaring  that  his  vocation  was  the  making 
of  verse  44  The  Commemoration  Ode,77  and  even 
44  The  Conrtip7,”  quoted  above,  most  decidedly 
prove.  Where  will  truer  poetry  be  found  than 
in  the  four  lines,  in  dialect,  loginning,  “God 
makes  sech  nights  so  white  and  still77? 

Lowell  was  to  have  delivered  the  annual 
address  upon  44 George  Washington77  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1892,  Lowell’s  birthday  as  well  as  Washing- 
ton’s. Before  that  date,  alas,  Lowell  had 
passed  away;  and  Mr.  George  William  Curtis 
read  a paper  in  his  stead,  and  upon  Jana 
Russell  Lowell  7 44  thnu  whom  there  is  no  fiuer 
figure  of  the  higher  Puritan  type.77  Those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  this  tribute  to 
this  writer  of  44  much  good  English 77  never 
heard  better  English  better  spoken.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  enormous  audiences  who  like  to 
read  good  English  this  tribute  is  now  publish- 
ed in  book-form.  It  is  not  only  a tribute  from 
one  man  of  letters  to  another,  but  the  warm 
sympathetic  tribute  of  a friend  to  a friend  ; a 
commemoration  ode  iu  prose.  What  Mr.  Cur- 
tis has  said  of  the  prose  of  Lowell  cau  well  be 
said  of  the  prose  of  Mr.  Curtis.  44  Racy  and 
rich,  aud  often  of  the  most  sonorous  or  delicate 
cadence,  it  is  still  the  prose  of  a poet  aud  a 
master  of  the  differences  of  form.  His  prose, 
indeed,  is  often  profoundly  poetic  — that  is, 
quick  with  imagination,  but  always  iu  the 
form  of  prose,  not  of  poetry.77 

Blest  duriug  his  life  as  few  men  have  been 
blest,  Lowell  was  blest  in  his  death,  that  so 
much  good  English  prose  should  have  been 
writteu  and  spoken  over  his  grave. 

7 Janus  Russell  Lowell.  An  Address.  By  George 
Wili.iam  Curtis.  With  Illustrations.  Small  16ou>. 
Cloth.  Ornamental,  50  cents.  [Harper's  Black  ana 
While  Serief.]  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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\ WESTERN 


1 egciiflb  **  tfet&Hy. 
creates  a *mrlc  irrnuuiv  older  Eastern  eommu- 

.hjtjife;  Biieh  Tcn&itfts  S.f  settled  ciyilkatiHn -*is: 

legends,  pr^^deuts  arc  ?$re) y 

foitml  in  the . Vv>sfc.  But  a Imautiinl 

• •*  :-mh  ,with  an  iustrtirtivc  moral,  is  told  of 

a t Irrui  iu  :oti  iemerir  near  t ho  great  city'  of 


f in  TftT2  a party  of  ifernian'  cmigrantiC^^ 
imiking.  tb^-i'r  weary  w-ay  across  t he  M)oundjf$s 
prairie/’  ant!  rested  for  a niglit  beside  a 
be'antifid  stfeahi  in  a portion  of  Jljimns  which 
is  now  iti  C<hJk  CmVntf  Tl/e  emigrant  s tit- 
til-  f9ur-year<rid  boy  was  eontimially  running 
about  after  life  foautifii  1 summer  ViM-floweVs 
which  always  grow  in  profusion  neat  the  bapbf 
of  this  stream*  14  "JiMm  f .BJrlme  T'  ; y^fe  Jm, cry 
from  morning’  imtit  tught.;  The  le^eird-'flfa^ 
•th^E,.':tj(i)[i  femfer  settled  ujfibvi  tbh  high  and 
healtliy  ground  and  prospeml;  Thai  Oliver 
thrifty  Germans  Tdl&wnd  life  example,  &njj  a town  was  talked  of  in  time,  Wheiy  the  uamfeg 
of  t lie  town  reat'lid  tk  settlerfe  little  boy's  words  were  in  mind,  and  his  ^ liivvie  S!  be- 
came  BJoom- 

The  growth  mid  deyelopment  of  the  West,  The  judgment  of  u syndicate.  composed  of 
mu!  tlm  WfcstV  grmt  distributing  *m.mrv  — omhe-»>f; CljCng.fs  wealthiest  and m«»^t 
l’hie;>.g*v^biis  merged  the  Itt.flo  town  of  Bloom . ful  mom fe  a fetfo  guide  to  follow,  The  otvn- 
itito  tJfjfe  jrnore  trnportant  \ifi. i\  commecdfel  C ^hfy*tgo Hfegl&s.  will  gfhully  pfece*  rifiy 

Heights.  This  TK-’wer  town  still  reruns  ajvp.lnodrou  for  jot*?  on  file  from  iuvesb>?£  i 
ho-  | a \\i ty  of  location  and  the  advantage#  of  ffiritig  f*i  avail  themselves  of  Uife  offer,  ife  that 
h)o?t  dn;  if  round  that  prompted  the  shrewd  equal  justice  may  be  shown  all  in  respect  ty 
emipratif  to  homeornaking,  But  in  oil  else  evhome  of  lors. 

Whfe  % change  t}m  gears  hare  wrought ! Ashs^wM  <$tep  for  Ipt^idfeg  Snyc.stora  is  to 

A bright,  \.>n<y  u,w\)  it)  the  centre  of  flic  follow  in  the.  beaten  path  of  snre.es*  which  h^: 
grea t cfc^f u r i a g district  of  the  world ; been  pfede  by  fehicago?a  iet^crpri^iug  mfej^  Ah 
p?gt it  large  factories  -shipping  their  rajnabhi  arf  i»  lr  in  II  vri^hA  M>o  aa^ne  by  Julian  JUlpli; 
)M*t^dti»H^o;$yeryA\ hove  : tliree  rmlnnys,  one  of  called  11  Chicago,  the  Main  Exhibit^  brings  out 
wbfb; the  Beit  Hue,  gin  s Chicago  fiefehts  con-  most  forcibly  th«  ■ conditions'  trf  trade  'which 
ncvtfm  with  every  raihe>ad  vnierina  i;  loeagfe  have  given  Chicag**  her  nnuiufacturing  ami 
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Theurer,  of  the  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co. ; 
Leicht  & Bartholomae,  Brewers ; Rudolph 
Brand,  President  of  the  United  States  Brewing 
Co.;  Geo.  W.  Kellner,  Schmidt  Brewing  Co. ; 
Geo.  W.  Weiss,  President  American  Brewing 
Co. ; John  Cudahy,  Packer ; Francis  Lackner, 
of  Lackner  <fc  Butz,  Attorneys;  James  E. 
McElroy,  Real  Estate,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  and  M.  H.  Kilgallen,  General  Mana- 
ger. 

These  gentlemen  are  men  of  standing  and 
repute  in  their  own  community ; and  the  num- 
ber of  factories  from  all  over  the  country  that 
have  already  located  or  are  locating  at  Chicago 
Heights,  and  the  great  number  of  lots  already 
purchased  by  careful  investors  after  a personal 
visit  to  the  property,  simply  endorse  their  judg- 
ment. 

One  prominent  railroad  official  purchased  a 
number  of  lots  in  Chicago  Heights  in  January, 
1892,  and  sold  one  at  an  advance  of  over  $250 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  this  transaction 
is  only  one  of  a number  of  a similar  nature. 

Another  wise  move  for  the  individual  in- 
vestor is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  new  factories 
— they’re  the  sure  signs  of  permanence  and 
stability,  and  investments  made  now  in  Chi- 
cago Heights  are  sure  to  be  safe  and  very 
profitable,  because  all  of  these  new  factories 
mean  thousands  of  new  workmen  who  have 
to  be  provided  with  homes,  and  this  demand 
(already  large)  is  sure  to  make  a further  and 
steady  increase  in  the  price  of  residence  and 
business  lots. 

Among  many  large  establishments  recently 
located  at  Chicago  Heights  are  the  following : 

The  Mackolite  Plaster  Board  Co.,  capital 
stock  $350,000,  of  which  $150,000  is  still  in 


gaged  in  exploiting  the  Swenson  Patent  Sys- 
tem of  Evaporation  by  Multiple  Effects.  Their 
machines,  after  five  years  of  public  use  in  Lou- 
isiana, Cuba,  Sandwich  Islands,  Texas,  and 
Kansas  for  the  evaporation  of  juices  from  both 
the  tropical  and  sorghum  cane,  have  demon- 
strated their  superiority  over  all  other  systems 
of  evaporation. 

The  Western  Ice  Machine  Co.,  employing 
over  100  hands,  is  now  running  night  and  day 
in  the  endeavor  to  fill  their  orders,  and  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  employees  as  soon 
as  the  heavy  machinery  which  they  have  or- 
dered is  received.  They  make  machines  weigh- 
ing from  20  to  100  tons  each,  for  which  they 
find  a market  all  over  the  country. 

Ice  is  now  as  freely  used  in  many  smaller 
towns  as  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  desirable 
location  of  the  Western  Ice  Machine  Co.,  and 
cheap  freight  rates,  enable  them  to  furnish 
their  ice-making  machines  at  figures  which  are 
giving  them  a large  and  increasing  volume  of 
business. 

Heroy  and  Marrener’s  Plate-Glass  Factory, 
the  largest  mirror  manufactory  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  in  existence  for  over  half  a 
century,  and  are  the  largest  plate-glass  import- 
ers and  bevellers  in  America,  carrying  a stock 
of  plate-glass  alone  of  over  $300,000. 

Their  main  factory  will  cover,  when  com- 
pleted, over  thirty  thousand  square  feet,  and 
all  of  their  buildings  over  six  acres  of  ground. 

Their  factory  was  opened  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  changed  conditions  of  trade,  over 
one  third  of  their  customers  being  in  and 
about  Chicago. 

The  Spencer  Baking  Powder  Co. : The 
inventive  Yankee  mind  has  been  fertile  in 


the  treasury,  was  organized  about  a year  ago 
to  manufacture  an  improved  plaster  board, 
which  is  largely  replacing  the  antiquated  lath- 
and-plaster  process.  Many  of  Chicago’s  largest 
and  newest  buildings  use  the  product  of  this 
company,  and  their  business  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  they  expect  to  soon  put  on  more 
men.  They  have  175  men  now  on  their  pay-roll. 

Roth  & Engelhardt,  celebrated  manufactu- 
rers of  pianos  and  organs,  have  had  a factory 
at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  for  twenty  years,  where 
- they  employ  150  hands.  Their  main  building 
at  Chicago  Heights  will  be  185x75  ft.,  en- 
gine-room and  machine-shops  40  x 80  ft.,  and 
dry -kiln  50  x 75  ft.  Their  coming  to  Chicago 
Heights  is  an  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the 
place,  and  their  desire  to  be  where  they  can 
more  readily  meet  the  demands  of  their  grow- 
ing  Western  trade. 

The  Walburn-Swenson  Manufacturing  Co. 
have  recently  completed  arrangements  to  move 


devising  help  to  the  American  housewife.  In 
no  way  is  this  more  strongly  shown  than  by  a 
comparison  of  the  old  days  of  saleratus  with 
the  progressive  age  of  baking  powder. 

The  above  company  is  one  of  the  foremost 
concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  West  manufactur- 
baking  powder,  bluing,  and  ironing  tables. 

A handsomely  illustrated  pamphlet:  “ Chi- 
cago's Beaten  Path,”  which  fully  tells  the  mer- 
its of  Chicago  Heights  as  a place  for  the  safe 
investment  of  any  amount,  large  or  small,  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application  to 
the  Chicago  Heights  Land  Association,  850- 
851  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 

An  instructive  moral  was  suggested  in  the 
beginning  of  this  legend,  which  must  be  ob- 
vious nowr.  “ Chicago’s  Beaten  Path  ” is  the 
road  to  judicious  real-estate  investment  well 
worn  by  the  steps  of  successful  men.  Isn’t  it 


here  from  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
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LITERARY  PARIS. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD, 
jffrst  paper. 


I. 

AT  the  beginning  of  this  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  has 
taken  place  in  literary  Paris  a general 
abandoning  of  old  idols,  and  a corre- 
sponding exaltation  of  new  leaders  and 
novel  cults.  It  is  a period  of  transition 
from  a now  exhausted  manifestation  of 
literary  art  to  a fresh  form,  the  contours 
of  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  divined  in 
the  fascinating  mystery  of  the  future. 
In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  set 
forth  briefly  the  tendencies  and  new  cur- 
rents of  thought  that  seem  destined  to 
predominate,  more  particularly  in  the 
domain  of  imaginative  prose,  that  special 
art  of  the  modern  world ; but  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  not  neglect  characteristic 
manifestations  of  verse.  Our  endeavor 
will  be  to  draw  up  a sort  of  inventory  of 
literary  Paris,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
shining  lights  of  fiction,  criticism,  jour- 
nalism, and  the  drama,  dwelling  by  pref- 
erence on  new  men  and  new  works.  As 
for  the  eminent  French  writers  of  books 
of  science  and  of  erudition,  the  members 
of  the  special  sections  of  the  Institute,  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  learned  pro- 
fessors of  the  College  de  France,  the  sci- 
entists of  world -wide  reputation,  their 
manner  of  life  and  their  views  and  prac- 
tice of  literature  do  not  offer  peculiari- 
ties sufficiently  notable  to  make  it  ex- 
pedient to  include  them  in  our  actual 
programme.  It  is,  we  may  say,  only 
exceptionally,  and  almost  by  accident, 
that  literary  Paris  pays  heed  to  these  dis- 
interested and  heroic  geniuses. 

II.— NATURALISM. 

Philar&te  Chasles  relates  in  his  me- 
moirs how  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  at 
work  in  hi£  newspaper  office,  a young 
D i g i t 1YdxJ:LxI^X^}No  . Copyright, 


man  with  a military  air,  looking  as  bold 
as  if  he  were  going  to  the  wars,  knocked 
imperiously  at  the  door,  walked  in,  sat 
down,  and  said,  without  further  preamble, 

“Monsieur,  I am  Hugo.” 

Then,  after  handing  to  Chasles  the  fa- 
mous yellow-covered  book  with  the  pass- 
word “Hierro ” on  the  title-page,  he  asked 
him  if  he  was  on  his  side  or  not,  and 
continued: 

“Monsieur,  not  only  are  vve  going  to 
change  poetry,  which  needs  a fundament- 
al revolution,  but  grammar  also.  What 
do  you  think  about  our  prosody  ? French 
prosody  must  be  completely  overhauled.” 

So  it  is  in  France,  where  neither  cen- 
turies nor  years  count,  but  ofily  minutes 
and  seconds,  the  shock  of  contraries  and 
the  violence  of  reaction.  The  French 
must  always  be  fighting  about  something 
— even  for  Boileau  against  Ronsard,  aud 
for  Nonotte  against  Voltaire.  Printers’ 
ink  must  smell  of  powder,  otherwise  life 
seems  insipid  and  thought  without  savor. 
Victor  Hugos  visit  to  Chasles  is  typical. 
The  history  of  French  literature  is  that 
of  the  perpetual  storming  of  Paris  by  a 
handful  of  young  adventurers  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  demolish  the  existing  formulae 
of  an  always  incomplete  art,  and  to  en- 
throne themselves  victoriously  in  a new 
edifice  which  they  propose  to  build  upon 
the  ruins.  But  no  sooner  has  one  set  of 
innovators  achieved  success  than  another 
band  begins  to  attack  the  victors  of  yes- 
terday, and  so  battle  follows  battle,  and 
revolution  follows  revolution,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  violent  polemics,  and 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness. The  documents,  the  exactitude,  the 
experimentation,  and  the  professed  scien- 
tific method  of  the  Naturalist  evolution, 
which  only  a few  years  ago  was  pro- 
1892,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  All  lights  t'eserved. 
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pretended  oOsfM  vati* m is  -.tf 


•s#7C< 


^umJ,  >iml  niorhiu  put>iry? 

’ ftoy*  -Ji'n- ' 

tab*?)*- 

mav  k l*>  iia.  hi*  resiles^ 
nmi  Oj*n  face 

at  tho  Uo^luiitl  of  mid  sufo 
jcit h mi ij  i r u per  knud  y cooitfo 

aifotiiimi. 

TVf,  Zola  toi»  heemsu?  fa- 
mows  <jk  till4  Lo^at  dneraiuj, 
apHnUe  Of  • .'  t.u-Hi'lifS  ^ ' J > u t- • 

Wit*  real  tidnl 

aior_^  of  tfe  modem  Ecetmb 
i'&alisiic;  toirel  are  tk&hix*- 
tLnfts  Edimnnl  urkl  Jufos  i\p 

G OtiOOUi^bf  AVbOlXi  t hp 
Eeh non  fL  *Ur vi  v&s.  W i thbi 
cd&hmnl  to  be  definitive,  dO\v  sit  kail  thyt  the  pa»f  ton  yrairs  'SI..  Edmond  de  (70a 
Hite.  The  cry  at  prase id  is  for  goltfcp-  ^cuirt  has  deiunred  t he  gre.ufr ^ ^Ipr^  of . vlie 
or,  at  .any  it$££;  for  sim-.io  master,  tie-  pmphei,  tbs  .po'uiittV  ^ioe.e 
thln^  na\v\  iSuou^h'  of  tho  gross  HntG  • the'  jcLtim- ;- «/I:  t*  bi^is' "bi^iKC . 

fc’Oftgn  of  Natiiralism,  \l®  iiqiohle  kteaa,  ii£  the  foilier  4>C.H^-tewJenr 

exclusive  iki.au:- rial i>’j>» ! Emile  Zola,  vo  noyel,  tins  .genial  vmeedor  am!  ! ‘ A-r 
foist  uii(.t  ^ totally  gepiic&i  jti*|,*}t *f h t; ' -fej?:''''. , - io wii^m  iUh;  tifaHiribi*. d^dikkfo . 

teiiiperauH  jit.  sertpripiV  by  hy  c: idouh  :fe'y it  h y 1 r- bbpk^  md  >v hoiO  pydii  ilia  ti Vior 
respeiHetl  as  a great  foiutsciapi^t,  a ^ t evil of  y? itiar 

Of  urt'i-e.s  r.f  jiuiuauity,  a .eOus?j‘ert{v^  r^p'-v. 

artist  \vliO  pas  erpated  viable  paip;e  The  Goneourts.,  frOm  (he  beuipfiipg  of 

•hlo  beings  HvOjg  in  h:o-i,rwjv  ' rl  1,  We  ir  iheir  earrer**,  have  been  v Op/aH'/e>:ps  <k 
Snrroufpiings.  hfit  \v|u;  has,  uerrn*t}K:les^  aen/V''  h/  tiso  a plynvse  of  their  o>vii.; 


c mile  i&>iva 


Ammnimg  to  his  iliwrie^  which  meimere  the  art  iuui.  sor-ietv  oi  the  riehteerr  h pen* 
disdj'!e>  liMVe  romp!  nit.  .Natural is) h m,  tury,  they  I'eeoMStitiiid:  H:.mI  epvrDh  vfitU 
us  it  \ven\  an  imper’-oha!  vne.v elV»j>;p.tliu  an  iinjm m-lleknf  weaHh  rloeisuvenU  of 
of  ■ mpteriaiity.  .and  its  only  merit'  is  its  nil  kinO^  whiyh  hhhy;  .r^monen!:^  upon 
spirit  of  niinutr  atiaiy>:«s.  It  m ;le veh!  uf  with  siimahti*  aenity  end;ddieaor  of  per- 
thoiigli t of  tvoy  ]tpnl,  jm>(d>  h"iorte  of  alp  eejumitf  and  at  u ilioh  iy h<h‘ 'klh'fi'  art  of 
vatioh  of;  irfeui,  hmf  in  the : of  the  piglnBiutli  c^n  fctnx  wUs  t|Tt*gotb^  or 


JlttW  < 

coiftsv-  and 

• hr<  niofa  of  hoveltv  to  WV*; 

dohiAin  of 

tnV^;h?p<st'1 

life.;  10 

thi^vUoi'iitiy 

itflf,  of  tjiOitgi 

h(^piv:  .4xet‘i;i^ 

: ZoiaV'.d’- 

•etrU'e/r  i*v  t N :t  v In*  in  tends  U> 

i ii  hivlr.  tine 

y fin;  not  'excr 

l -hm  m'Ytuiy- 

puf,  info  hi 

| }$$©>  more  1 1 »m1»  -uid  less 

of  ol  <ahr  vdi;io 

ne.$H.  of  :e*st.lu*l* 

eOnventhhii 

than  His  pre.<ievcs?$hrs. 

dtjj'oyip^nt, 

Hi^thriun^  of  ;; 
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despised  they  jnroehijmeil  its  .superiority  -form  Is  oohoerned:'  whvlo  m 
fii  of  detiinnee  am)  admirably  $Jlki*ets  of  (diserval  iorr  they  <miare>ul  the 

pvcfcsnd.  aiiahso  JPlie  Ia»jg‘U&<n*  of  the  domain  &f  Urn  novel  to  such  a decree 
*it)Uoo>jrtx  is  its  nom  as  their  vision ; it  is  that  v* very  nccossi hie  pall)  was  imliceMii 
straiitr^tv  rchmal  add  very  complex  ; <1  is  by  them  1o  t i » * i r xvuceessors.  From  Ihv- 
* i}«v  style  v>f  exasperated  artists  wild  write  eon'  am)  CWueiUe  down  to  the  wHrery  td 
for  ru'hsty,  aval  seek  tile  precise  and  wire  • our.  own  day  the  social.  status  of  the  W- 
uotaono  of  artistic  sensations.  The  roes  of  "French  diction  lias  gradually  Vfhh 
woviJs  ‘virt/'  * mdisL”  '‘artisiic,''  are  eluaai,  Ajanmninon  and  Chime  no  have 
< .mustard  I y cceUrruJ|t  k«  tin-  prefaces  am]  plahe  to  0oiipeau  and  Nana,  and 

t !u*ov<:toa>I  writings  of  (he  Gooeoui’ts : the  ni;:oa(uhse.s  fif.  the  sevomevnl.h  ,uk] 

they  s^rn  i(%  yavmsiihw  prose  as  if  it  vv eve  iwcrhhuMUh  ee to  maos  in  the  ni  nut  I ca  d a ss 
h plastiv  Art;  iimjr  iioclikcuu*]  and  sen-  heroes  of  Balzac,  Victor  I info’s  finmuis 
liriM-mul  deeeh^pmetif.  like  ilua  of  the  are  still  peopled 

cahiemue*  of  (he  eye  by  works  of  an- 
their  ilorh inapt,  sense  is  that  of  the  pic- 
1 nresrjiMV.  •.!/l*e>xjii.iUiatio».i  and  tln>  ohjeei 
of  ell  ihe  )>M>idi<ohties  of  tlnyr  .style  are 

' t -.Vl^sTi^v  hficV ' . y-'.y;  , ,y  0 • 0 

tiw$4iuidy\  jt<>  ayolco  the  foWt,  'ih.<t'yA{Veft  • ;v\. 

|pS  niodeUine.  and  lie  come  of  of/pa/Ls  in  e ..  . 

atheophore.  This-  sty  ho  decyn-vd  to  he  , . 

Tininiojlip-ilde  Uvamu  yea-r*  agrp  rmnums  • 

at  iho  present  day.  lu^Klier  with  the  re- 

lhu‘d  sriiKiiUons  h expresses,  )neem]n*e 

honsftyo  and  ineC0«*ssih!f‘  to  the  vulgar. 

’Thfc books  of  the  (.tohcouHs  uti*  not  ad  . 

dressy]  tji  the  public  at  larye.  The-  Odn  ^ 

lhexiiHerve?.hvfv  types  y>f  thiy^  rtioil- ; hm  y :vie r - • 

wo  literary  si  .sis  who  dispatn  He-  - re;n  yV;hV. 

public.  declaring  it  to  he  montetiiev-nr  ; ‘ 

if? ul  brutal.  ami  who  shut  ihum>»drcs  »?p  ' y 

in  dm  boneoii  of  their  msfhetir  dream- 

prood  itidepe.tdenr,  mieornprimnisiiie { ful 

fdhr,;/  W‘fh  xteml fast  pn rp«>se  avhnt  they 

yon^tdee  in  he  • their  msLhrtic  nrissiou. 

This  jM-istoeraiie  attitude  is  peculiarly 

vh-iracieris- le  *}i  modern  French  lilera-  j vi^o.tu  t>e  m/xcocuy 

tnre.  In  die  ernirse  of  cur  remarks  we 
shall  have  to  j^fer  fveipmuile  to  hs  sy*up- 

toms  and  eonse, pan icers.  yroat  iiohle^  Flanhert  Writing 

Meanwhile  we  uoU*  (by  homensf-  iriftu-.  W-h-Inin* Bocai't}.  woof  h .«?  i*  u»  S<}hbtuHha 
<-tie'  of  <he  <i  on  courts,  on  eontem]>»»mry  aipl  the  livi:s  of  the  samfs.  . -fine  (don- 
b:reueh  prose  anil  tliy  tasciT>aftoo  eyer  ronrfs:  with  more  p^rsi.-fcnc;  -of  purpose, 
cised  upon  theddter  oetiem<i<*j^  of  -web-  have-  depict*  d in  the ir  -/iron- .-is  ?o -ny d : • 
e-rs  hy  the ^ Jpmiuotj^  tlp^e  vplfd^d  , ters  nftd  holieidhjltia  ihe  li fo  df  hosjdhttSv 

iolts-m,  ivlio.  hke  Flatthih't  hftVe  boon  ye-  eirmisuy  Hod  hondile  Sdc riit**.' 

vvvtlers.  of  beanty,  d.ispen^evH  af  ^diidtr  ami  middle  class  e^oiAiit/nhil  Hi  fo  rno/oc 
rest.e  y.  ^uperh  ej'lMeytrpw  f.n  their  nov-  '/.VfCvo  /no'  end  no  /’V/h:  £'/./sv?  th»\v  ha.-ce 
els  DiJnutHii/  a/* « /node  - ^njr/ttwn^  opened  floor  art  is  tie  pem-s.  to  *]re  Imva-y. 

/fc/oV  ,1/>^n»>erf/i..  Ufe  fo)UCdnrU  f<vr\vrtv*d  typo-  of  omd.erh  dmeocrao  . Th?is  by  a 
0(1  fhtyXA*nlulTiyH  of  Joya^imifivc  liJeihVu^  eo i 1 1 i I ] i v b 1 1 T<rt*s  Py 

• Hpil  ey<*l)i  cofivh  arvyt<^)>ii^  hv  (Vi r.t.Vi' agrthl e;i ) t:. 

i*V>i)  yv ijficVi  detcvnUMed  ity  Jhif^e  rual  1>‘n  ? f 1 .11 

hmhmed  hy  Pia.d)Hd  I.iy  rrjeet.nc;  chile  into  * *y • tmo pooi » K»vmc)i  dettOn. 
orate  pird  o\  eon  struct  eo».  and  i,\  fre‘--  'jo  o eqer -.  i he  : u*.  ‘e-nJ  .otamiou  js  this: 
H]>  >c  rr*>n>  rhetoric,  they  rei»evv,j  (]c.-  A dik'csrv  hovoitn'),;  to.  ^docl*  vmriite 
hovel  of  omcless  «'i>?)iphr:didu  far  iu#  of  Ipeilist  or  Nytinxilisl  has  heep  givi'hf 
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F ifr.Uj^twore,  the  robust  and 
hkhi*vi‘!U>  talent#  of  ihv  .veur* 
nf--w-<mbat  'had  gfap,  1 t with 
h 1V4  r * y isi ti U j e c n i«t  iu 
:’ wide  v field  given  thu  lmili* 
JO fiilte iZtktii mliM  nieth^l.ihae? 
noUnbg  remanmi  inv  ? be-  kii*> 
\vuik  m |W. 
d/  uta&tyrs;,  or  to 
diwiafr* ;i h.h>*' # We  fi^'v 
0t£*  * *f  iK^ikig^ph^ , 

Ttaok  tin  u v wore  VuljS^ 
>vi*i bug  f or  ^vtfd^yrno p t ^ Mijd 
follow  emviog  &a 

object.  JvaUr^ili^m  mlij  * r rii - 
rerta f i sm  having  r #h<? bed  there 
apogee,  a react  \ofi  was  bo-vita- 
hie.  In  i&$S  iJhb£  ihjii 

tiiaiiife^t^d  itae)  f v^^nvdyi  aiHi 
sinc^  th^h  -li  jl^S;. iK^’ W 
strongef  hifd 
iti  yaribUs  ;ey 

val,  mystic*  svudxfbst,  m*u- 
cilthotic,  add  othe^c  fc*ss  d>ts- 

T$h$tiQt\  \ centred  i t a forces  in 
the : jisiy vd mb lb  nowX  < ftrni 


in  hitv 

thtam'*  pf  ‘>f;  Fwl  Bour&ct. 
Thai,  ftgmm  ike  RoWian  m>v 
rfi^ts  &ewjed’;;id.  source 


VAV  h auUIiQfKT. 


, ^ ' ’ ■ \* '.  • • \'\ >}  y >*‘b  •’  ol-  $alv*tfaafl 

has  achieved  complete  development-  with-  mjBuence  of  English  Esthetic  poetry  be- 
lli tin/  past  thirty  years.  utilizing  ihe  H*e-  gun  to  make  U.i*cH  Teh  in  ihv  Ibermy 
torical  p/«>^res.s  pcaJi^d  by  the  preceding  "\*hi mxte$  of.  the  Latin  Quarter.  aod  ho- 
lit  Mndutin  tnbvetneoti  jukling  thereto  per-  zmn*  ptt^tigfely  With  tWfc 

soual  arid  ehatturf-rklie  materials,  and  iliol.icisrn  of  M MHebior  do  Vr^tey  vim. 

• -p rr ^iUct >3 ;‘ri ; woplcs;' - v>f . Av li icli  . ikffygr r lutr bp*  iyv ph* i ned  fb e.  uieel \ ati pvtti  of 

nol.de  will  ?dddc  in  the  eUnlia!  pakom  »*t  the  Slav  soul  to  the.  reader*  oi  Lo  FV>o.re 
^iri.  This  movement,  having  its  descrip-  'Deit#  became  ^uddimiy^ ■■  & 

t i v </  .germs  in  Kousscau,  01ialeavd>r:a»Ki.  loader  of  yoiith  ixnd  an  in:spm-r  ^pirio 
ami  Omitier,  and  its  psychological  pro-  ual  nou>v;ititm;  To  iwcpott'tid  all'  Uuh  to 
cursors  in  Diderot.  Btond I jalyand  Balzac,  the  foreign  rowder,  and  to  tm ravel  the  n±n- 
cuhriinatod  in  the  two  consun»n»ate  nr-  gled  skein  of  .iidlucmms  that  ure  still  ill 
tisis  Flanherf  and  Cfoncourt,  whose  most  delVned,  and  of  aspirations  that  are  Vi5g i)& 
eminent  successors  and  dfeciples . tvitW  a»m(  c^Ufu^df  is  truly  a d|Sl^ult/noh  to 
more  or  less  personality,  are  Zol*,  Mam  say  clivmericaL  hv>k.  for-  it  is  to  Snnm  <?x- 
pasHfint.  and  Alphonse  ihuuhd.  tpnf  as  tf  one  .should  exempt  <••  amd.yze 

Towards  IBs-*  tim  iriumph  of  'Nut, weal-  ii»c  However,  let  vis  have  done 

inm  BvipwUnc  with  akstraCtii:u’i>,  arid  ^udeavpr  iiatlirr  t*a 

effort  of  propagamhp  winch  began  wUU  idustraie  the  new  h-mienei».c-  by  inention- 
Zola  > newspaper  e^mpaigns  in  isTS;  had  .'  • i.ng  pens»u>alities  ai»d  rsxatrjpie^'  First.  *>f 
vnlgari/;e<l  il*  nietiiofls  and  their  practio*.  p,\\  wr  \f  i 1 i speak  '.’of  the  supreme  oritn 
The.; bait fe  was  over;  the  movement  ^ oator  of  nmdern  mysticism, 
ehissotl  nr  the  nnuital  order;  -the  leaders  / 

of  NatMmikm  tiful  iu)  I Hied  then  uu-oon,  IU.-->Ua  ib 

mid  said  alt  rJmt  they  had  to  say:  their.  Ouff4ge  ife  France,  staircase  A.  second 
future  Works  could  contain  no  surprise  floor;  t<0  iiiO  J^Tv.-  k a greyM*  lgi|26  door, 
or  unfp^seen  mantfeslatioii  of  talent*,;  , which  is  opened  by  a neat  maidservant. 
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You  pass  through  three  or  four  rooms  of 
bare  oroviocial,  and  priestly  aspect,  scant- 
ily and 


smile  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  enig- 
mas of  literary  Paris,  and  its  explana- 
tion, if  we  can  discover  it  will  throw 
light  on  several  tendencies  of  contenqK)- 
nirv  France. 

M.  Renan  (born  1.823.1,  need  scarce- 
ly remark,  is  not  merely  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  six  volumes 
that  form  the  History  of  the  Origins  of 
Christianity  ; he  is  not  merely  the  learn- 
ed historian  of  the  People  of  Israel,  and 
the  critic  and  translator  of  the  hooks  of 
Job.  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs; 
he  is  not  merely  the  erudite  Orientalist 
and  epigraphist  of  the  Semitic  Corpus  In  - 
scriptioiiuui—  his  vast  intellectual  exist- 
ence has  had  a double  programme,  de- 
voted partly  to  the  great  and  prolonged 


sterely  furnished;  along  the 
walls  are  open  shelves  laden  with  hooks 
in  the  living  and  dead  languages  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  here  and  there  a 
drawing  by  Ary  Scheffer,  or  an  anti- 
quated engraving  in  a clumsy  old  fash- 
ioned frame.  The  last  room  is  M.  Ernest 
Renan's  study.  It  is  furnished  with  book- 
cases and  arm-chairs  upholstered  in  red 
velvet;  on  the  mantelpiece,  between  two 
candelabra  of  the  time  of  the  First  Em- 
pire, is  a bust  of  the  erudite  Victor  le 
Clere ; on  one  wall  a portrait  of  Madame 
Renan  when  she  was  a girl.  At  a ta- 
ble facing  the  window,  with  his  fur  cap. 
his  magnifying  - glass,  his  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions , and  his 
books  and 


papers 
spread  out  before 
him,  M.  Renan  sits, 
rotund  and  episco- 
pal. his  hands  cross- 
ed over  his  shape- 
less body,  from 
which  the  large 
head  emerges,  rosy 
and  silvery,  the  face 
broad,  with  big 
features,  a great 
nose.  enormous 
cheeks  heavily  mod- 
elled in  abundant 
flesh,  a delicate  and 
mobile  mouth,  and 
gray  Celtic  eyes 
alternately  full  of 
dreams  and  of 
smiles.  This  is  the 
habitual  attitude 
during  a few  mo- 
ments’ pause  for 
meditation,  and,  as 
if  by  a sort  of  phys- 
ical reminiscence  of 
his  priestly  educa- 
tion, the  crossing  of 
the  hands  H accom- 
panied by  a mutter- 
ing and  susurration 
of  the  lips. 

In  his  study,  in 
the  lecture  - room, 
in  society,  and  in 
his  writings.  M. 
Renan  seems  to  be 
always  gay  and  al 
ways  i ron  ical . His 
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studies  above  mentioned,  and  partly  to 
the  observation  of  contemporary  life  and 
its  accidents.  Hence  many  volumes  of 
essays  on  questions  of  the  day,  Socratic 
dialogues  after  the  manner  of  Plato, 
philosophical  comedies  in  the  tradition  of 
Shakespeare,  etc.,  etc.  In  all  these  writ- 
ings we  find  not  so  much  the  elements  of 
a body  of  moral  and  philosophical  doc- 
trine, but  rather  indications  of  states  of 
soul  which,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  pe- 
culiar to  the  nineteenth  century,  seem, 
nevertheless,  to  be  extremely  sympathetic 
to  many  Frenchmen  of  refined  culture. 
These  states  of  soul,  which,  for  conven- 
ience’s sake,  have  been  resumed  in  the 
word  Renanism,  have  certainly  been  cul- 
tivated with  ardor  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  the  past  ten 
years,  and  in  fiction,  in  criticism,  and  in 
journalism  Renanism  has  been  a most 
successful  and  fashionable  attitude. 

M.  Paul  Bourget,  in  his  Essais  de  Psy- 
chology Contemporaine , was  the  first  to 
study  the  moral  personality  of  M.  Renan 
in  his  relations  to  the  men  of  recent  gen- 
erations. Noting  M.  Renan’s  qualities  of 
exquisite  sensitiveness,  his  Celtic  imagina- 
tion, the  poetry  of  his  thought  and  style, 
M.  Bourget  expounded  three  phases  of 
Renanism,  which  he  distinguished  as  Dil- 
ettanteism,  Religiosity,  and  Aristocracy. 
By  dilettauteism  is  meant  that  state  of 
soul  which  tradition  represents  Virgil  to 
have  expressed  in  the  words,  “One  wea- 
ries of  everything  except  of  understand- 
ing.” It  is  the  condition  of  the  old  age  of 
races  when  civilization  has  little  by  little 
abolished  the  faculty  of  creation,  and  re- 
placed it  by  that  of  comprehension.  It  is 
a refined  scepticism,  so  delicately  devel- 
oped that  it  transforms  itself  into  an  in- 
strument of  pleasure.  The  ordinary  crit- 
ic finds  M.  Renan’s  writing  full  of  incon- 
stancy and  even  of  contradiction,  and  ac- 
cuses him  of  paradox  or  pyrrhonisra,  if 
not  of  worse  crimes.  The  light  irony 
that  runs  through  his  books  still  further 
indisposes  the  critic  whose  soul  is  blind  to 
the  charms  of  dilettauteism,  and  who  has 
not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  refined  in- 
tellectuality where  the  mind  grasps  so 
many  truths  that  it  is  unable  to  select  and 
abide  by  any  single  one. 

The  basis  of  dilettanteism  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  legitimacy  of  many  points  of  view; 
or  in  other  words  the  consciousness  that 
phenomena  are  too  numerous  to  allow  us 
to  makg^  absolute  and  exclusive  affirma- 
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tions,  at  least  with  our  present  intellectu- 
al apparatus.  An  enchanting  and  multi- 
form artist  in  ideas,  a curious  mind  im- 
planted in  an  amorphous  body,  M.  Renan 
offers  in  his  writings  a brilliant  monu- 
ment of  concrete  scepticism  and  a com- 
plete exposition  and  apology  of  that  dilet- 
tanteism which  is  certainly  ravaging  the 
intellectual  classes  of  modern  France. 
We  say  “ravaging”  intentionally,  be- 
cause great  and  exquisite  as  may  be  the 
joys  procured  by  dilettanteism,  they  are 
of  a nou-creative  and  un virile  kind.  In- 
deed, if  we  had  not  imposed  upon  our- 
selves the  impersonal  attitude  of  the 
compiler  of  an  inventory,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  call  attention  to  the  harmony 
of  M.  Renan’s  physical  and  intellectual 
personality,  and  to  compare  that  great 
shapeless  body  to  some  huge  polype  or 
anemone,  floating  helplessly  in  the  sea  of 
probabilities,  rising  or  sinking,  inclining 
to  the  right  or  to  the  loft,  as  instinct  or  a 
ray  of  sunlight  or  the  hazards  of  a cur- 
rent may  inspire;  but  in  any  case  merely 
floating,  and  otherwise  incapable  of  choos- 
ing a direction  and  following  it.  So  M. 
Renan's  mind,  thanks  to  multiform  appre- 
ciation combined  with  vast  inattention,  is 
amused  and  fascinated  by  the  many-sided- 
ness of  phenomena.  It  sees  at  once  ten 
or  twenty  phases,  and  being  incapable  of 
the  effort  necessary  to  decide  which  is  the 
best,  it  sinks  back  into  the  joys  of  sub- 
marine mirage,  and  reflects  the  beauty  of 
things  on  its  polychrome  facets  that  have 
the  prismatic  and  illusory  charm  of  sea 
flowers. 

When  the  disciples  of  M.  Renan,  like 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  for  instance,  or  M. 
Anatole  France,  would  have  us  believe 
that  this  incapacity  for  affirmation  is  a 
sign  of  superior  intelligence,  and  that  the 
attitude  of  intellectual  dilettanteism  is  of 
finer  essence  than  the  mental  operations  of 
searchers  of  the  profound  sense  of  things, 
or  of  those  who  distinguish  implacably  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  there  would  be  a fine 
occasion  for  the  virile  temperaments  to 
protest.  In  contemporary  French  litera 
ture,  however,  the  feminine  temperaments 
seem  to  predominate,  and  therefore  we 
have  many  examples  of  deliberate  dilettan- 
teism and  of  conscious  cultivation  of  the 
twopther  phases  of  Renanism,  namely,  re- 
ligiosity and  intellectual  aristocracy.  In 
spite  of  his  scepticism,  M.  Renan  has  re- 
mained distinctly  religious  and  respectful 
towards  the  cult  whose  dogma  he  has 
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abandoned:  and  to  his  sympathy  tor  the 
religious  illusions  which  have  consoled 
humanity,  we  may  in  part  attribute  the 
neo-catholic  revival  which  is  beginning 
to  be  talked  about  in  literary  circles.  As 
for  AI.  Renun's  intellectual  aristocracy,  it 
is  manifested  in  lus  disregard  of  vulgar 
opinion,  in  the  discreet  elegance  of  his 
style  and  the  relinement  of  his  reasoning, 
in  Ins  frequent  expositions  of  an  aristo- 
cratic ideal,  in  his  irony  and  in  Ids  smile, 
which  is  a smile  at  once  of  disdain  and  of 
conscious  su priority.  M.  Renan  enjoys 
his  superior  intelligence  as  a woman  en- 
joys her  own  beauty.  The  respect  of  the 
world  gives  him  a proof  $1  his  glory.  He 
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knows  more  than  almost  all  his  contem- 
poraries, he  comprehends  things  more 
completely,  he  interprets  them  more  subt- 
ly. He  feels  doubtless  considerable  sat- 
isfaction in  being  the  inventor  of  a re  lined 
philosophy. and  of  a certain  way  of  under- 
standing life.  He  remarks  around  him 
the  growing  influence  of  his  aristocratic 
theories.  As  a Parisian  critic  has  said, 
AI.  Renan  is  the  first  to  enjoy  Reuanism. 

This  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration,  for 
on  all  occasions  AL  Renan  manifests  a 
moral  serenity  anti  a mental  activity  in- 
variably  colored  by  the  emanations  of  a 
Renanist  soul  In  his  Souvenirs  of 
Childhood  and  Youth , AI.  Rehab  tells  us. 
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fashionable  about  the  same  time  as  Tol- 
stoiism.  It  was  a sort  of  intellectual  uni- 
form for  the  use  of  those  young  French- 
men of  artistic  tendencies  who,  as  soon 
as  they  leave  school,  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  a chief,  a chapel,  or  a dis- 
tinctive badge  of  some  sort,  by  means 
of  which  they  may  rapidly  arrive  at  no- 
toriety. Lately,  pessimism  has  been  re- 
placed by  symbolism  and  mysticism.  Of 
such  labels  and  liveries  virile  and  crea- 
tive natures  stand  in  no  need;  they  ap- 
peal rather  to  the  feminine  tempera- 
ments, to  the  superficial,  the  impression- 
able, and  the  inattentive.  Now,  as  for 
M.  Bourget’s  essays  themselves— essays 
in  psychology,  as  he  calls  them — we  find 
them  mainly  interesting  as  the  history  of 
the  author’s  own  moral  and  intellectual 
formation.  He  does  not  analyze  the 
books  or  the  literary  processes  of  the 
writers  whom  he  studies,  he  does  not  de- 
fine the  impression  they  make  as  works 
of  art,  he  seeks  only  to  explain  and  de- 
scribe such  of  their  states  of  conscience 
and  such  of  their  ideas  as  he  has  himself 
appropriated  by  initiation  and  by  sym- 
pathy. At  the  same  time,  while  writing 
the  history  of  his  own  soul,  he  writes  a 
considerable  fragment  of  the  moral  his- 
tory of  our  epoch.  In  his  egotistic  criti- 
cism, as  it  might  be  called,  M.  Bourget 
starts  at  the  point  where  Taine  leaves  off. 
He  does  not  study  the  formation  of  a 
writer  as  the  resultant  of  elements  of  race, 
milieu , and  moment;  he  takes  the  writer 
already  formed,  and  analyzes,  not  the 
causes,  but  the  character  and  effects  of 
his  work,  exploring  the  various  currents 
along  which  the  soul  of  the  writer  pene- 
trates and  filters  into  the  souls  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  more  exactly  into  M. 
Bourget’s  soul,  and  into  the  souls  of  those 
who  accept  M.  Bourget  as  their  guide. 

Certainly  M.  Bourget  is  a charming 
guide.  In  his  essays,  his  notes  of  travel, 
his  various  studies  and  portraits,  M.  Bour- 
get’s amiable  and  cultivated  personality 
pleases  us  particularly.  He  shows  a wide 
comprehension  of  things,  a horror  of  vio- 
lent and  radical  theories,  and  a general 
dread  of  displeasing.  He  delights  mere- 
ly in  comprehending,  interpreting,  and 
demonstrating.  With  infinite  tact  and 
politeness,  he  educates  the  educated,  in- 
troduces the  worldlings  to  the  more  noble 
and  modern  authors,  reacts  against  mate- 
rialism, and  fills  the  very  honorable  role 
of  an  apostle nof  cultune. 
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M.  Bourget’s  novels  are  the  natural 
outcome  of  his  essays  in  psychology ; they 
form  a commentary  and  dramatic  devel- 
opment of  a certain  number  of  themes 
proposed  in  previous  pages  of  analysis. 

M.  Bourget  the  novelist  deals  with  dra- 
mas of  conscience,  with  moral  scruples, 
remorse,  repentance,  expiation,  and  puri- 
fication. In  Crime  d' Amour  we  have 
the  history  of  two  souls  purified  by  grief. 

In  V Irreparable  the  heroine  dies  of  the 
souvenir  of  a false  step.  The  conclusion 
of  Cruelle  Enigme  is  that  the  servitude  of 
the  flesh  is  degrading.  Why  and  whence 
comes  love  ? Cruel  enigma.  Le  Disciple 
proposes  a problem  outside  of  the  passion- 
al relations  of  man  and  woman.  A young 
pupil  of  the  great  philosopher  Adrien 
Sixte  commits  an  odious  crime  under  the 
empire  of  determinist  doctrines,  and  the 
author  asks  in  what  measure  the  conduct 
of  the  disciple  engages  the  responsibility 
of  the  master.  M.  Bourget  shows  us 
Adrien  Sixte  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
crime  of  his  pupil.  The  philosopher  bows 
his  head,  he  weeps,  he  prays  even.  From 
this  we  conclude  that  Adrien  Sixte’s  heart 
is  not  determinist.  Then  what  is  the 
moral  ? Although  not  the  most  popular 
with  the  public,  especially  with  the  femi- 
nine readers  who  have  made  and  now 
maintain  M.  Bourget’s  fame,  Le  Disciple 
impresses  us  as  being  the  most  intellectu- 
al and  the  most  coherently  philosoph- 
ical of  the  author's  novels.  He  confesses 
himself  to  have  a particular  affection  for 
this  work,  which  he  considers,  strangely 
enough,  to  be  in  a measure  the  counter- 
part of  Robert  Elsmcre . In  his  latest 
work,  Cceur  de  Femme , M.  Bourget  has 
returned  to  those  passional  themes  which 
have  made  him  the  favorite  of  the  modern 
cultivated  feminine  public,  the  grand 
psychologist  of  the  contemporary  French 
novel,  an  enlightener  of  consciences  and 
a consoler  of  failing  virtue. 

While  respecting  greatly  Le  Disciple , 
and  admiring  the  worldling  types  of  Su- 
zanne de  Moraines  and  the  Baron  Des- 
forges  in  Mensonges , we  do  not  yet  find 
in  M.  Bourget’s  novels  the  marks  of  a 
great  artist  in  fiction.  We  look  in  vain 
for  the  manifestation  of  any  faculty  in  a 
superior  degree.  We  see  no  strong  per- 
sonality, no  rareness  of  sensation,  no 
grand  power  of  creation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  much  that  is  indicative  of 
want  of  measure,  and  much  that  implies 
laborious  assimilation  rather  spoil  - 
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taneous  sensation.  In  the  course  of  his 
critical  studies  M.  Bourget  has  assimilated 
from  Baudelaire  certain  sensual  and  mys- 
tic attitudes  which  are  as  unwholesome 
as  they  were  insincere  on  Baudelaires 
part;  from  Dumas  M.  Bourget  has  assim- 
ilated a taste  for  questions  and  problems 
of  love  and  morality;  from  Taine  a ten- 
dency to  vast  generalizations ; from 
Stendhal  a craze  for  analysis  and  the 
inevitable  pessimistic  conclusions;  from 
Renan  the  affected  and  intelligent  indif- 
ference of  dilettanteism ; from  various 
cosmopolitan  friends  an  often  snobbish 
admiration  of  things  exotic,  such  as 
Burne-Jones's  pictures.  Bond  Street  per- 
fumery, and  English  travelling  accesso- 
ries. All  these  elements  are  amalga- 
mated in  his  novels  with  incontestable 
skill,  and  the  result  is  something  that 
is  intended  to  please  the  literary  artists 
as  well  as  the  women,  who  are,  of  course, 
at  once  captivated  by  the  sentimentali- 
ty, the  melancholy,  the  exquisiteness,  the 
subtlety  of  the  author,  and  also  by  that 
professional  and  mysterious  air  which  he 
puts  on  to  announce  the  simplest  obser- 
vations and  the  most  commonplace  re- 
flections. But  much  as  the  literary  ar- 
tists may  respect  M.  Bourget’s  intentions, 
the  dignity  of  his  literary  career,  the  ad- 
mirable faculties  of  patient  analysis  and 
of  lucid  exposition  which  he  displayed  in 
his  essays,  the  distinguished  culture  of 
the  man,  the  charm  and  amiability  of  his 
literary  personality,  they  will  and  must 
make  reserves  as  regards  his  novels.  To 
an  Anglo-Saxon  reader  M.  Bourget's style 
will  probably  appear  exquisite.  In  the 
Essais  de  Psychologic  his  style  has,  it  is 
true,  remarkable  qualities  of  lucidity;  but 
in  his  novels,  even  in  his  favorite  Disci- 
ple, not  only  are  his  situations  common- 
place and  his  vision  of  things  without 
personality,  but  his  phrase  is  heavy  and 
encumbered  with  incidental  reflections, 
his  epithets  are  not  fresh,  radiant,  and 
severely  selected,  and  his  general  style 
bears  traces  of  an  awkwardness  and  un- 
tidiness which  astonish  on  the  part  of  a 
writer  of  such  ultra-refined  pretensions 
as  the  author  of  Mensonges.  However, 
with  his  great  qualities  and  his  small  de- 
fects, M.  Bourget  has  written  books  which 
charm,  touch,  and  cause  us  to  reflect. 
His  recent  and  brilliant  success  can  of- 
fend none,  for  it  has  been  won  nobly  and 
enjoyed  with  the  extreme  modesty  of  the 
artist  respectful  of  his  talent,  and  wrhose 
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chief  desire  is  to  surpass  himself.  M. 
Bourget  has  scarcely  attained  the  prime  of 
life,  he  has  a long  future  before  him,  and 
time,  therefore,  to  give  a material  con- 
tradiction to  the  following  phrase,  in 
which  he  has  himself  described  one  of 
his  heroes,  and  which  seems  to  us  a fair 
summary  of  his  own  temperament  and  of 
its  promise:  “He  was  sick  of  an  excess 
of  subtlety,  always  seeking  after  rare 
shades  of  distinctions,  and  although  su- 
periorly intelligent,  was  destined  never 
to  attain  that  broad  and  frank  concep- 
tion of  art  which  produces  works  of 
genius.” 

V. — CRITICISM. 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  eminent 
professor  of  the  flcole  Normale,  and  the 
censorious  critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes , is  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  scientific  criticism  in  France, 
and  the  founder  of  a new  criticism  based 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  evolution.  At  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  criticism,  in  its 
infancy,  catalogued  and  commented  upon 
the  works  of  antiquity,  which  the  men  of 
letters  and  the  poets  imitated  pell-mell. 
Subsequently  Chapelain,  Balzac,  and  Boi- 
leau  endeavored  to  draw  up  rules  based 
upon  classical  and  Italian  examples.  Vol- 
taire and  La  Harpe  continued  the  system 
of  reasoning  and  reasonable  criticism.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
changes  in  the  social  order  and  a grow- 
ing knowledge  of  foreign  literatures  be- 
gan to  make  people  think  that  the  rules  of 
criticism  are  no  more  stable  than  man- 
ners. Thus  Madame  de  Stael  and  Cha- 
teaubriand introduced  the  idea  of  a cer- 
tain relativity  in  literary  matters,  and  the 
grand  critical  movement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  began.  Villemain  com- 
bined history  with  criticism;  Sainte-Beuve 
added  psychology;  M.  Taine  sought  aid 
in  zoology,  and  employed  the  exact  meth- 
ods of  natural  history.  M.  Brunetiere, 
finding  criticism  henceforward  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  biological  sciences, 
proposes  to  make  it  progress  until  it 
reaches  the  extremities  to  which  Haeckel 
and  Darwin  have  conducted  natural  his- 
tory. M.  Brunetiere  desires  to  build  up 
one  of  those  vast  intellectual  edifices 
which  are  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
predestined  to  demolition,  because  the 
general  ideas  that  form  their  foundations 
are  either  premature,  arbitrary,  or  false. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  opposition  that  they 
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excite,  the  new  inquiry  that  they  provoke, 
and  the  contradictions  that  they  suggest, 
these  systems  maintain  around  the  great 
mental  problems  an  intellectual  agitation 
which  is  the  first  condition  of  discovery 
and  of  progress.  M.  Brunettere  is  of  opin- 
ion that  whether  our  knowledge  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  or  not,  we  must  try. 
Being  of  a positive  and  virile  tempera- 
ment, he  is  not  content  to  waver  in  the 
sea  of  probabilities,  as  it  were,  agreeably 
hypnotized  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  complexity ; he  insists  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  a direction,  and  does, 
in  fact,  choose  one.  M.  Brunettere  has 
chosen  the  path  of  objective  criticism, 
and  all  those  who  do  not  walk  in  that 
path,  he  proclaims  to  be  in  error.  Nei- 
ther loving  nor  loved,  M.  Bruneti^re  has, 
nevertheless,  great  authority  in  literary 
Paris.  His  eruditiou  seems  to  be  com- 
plete and  imperturbable;  he  is  very  intel- 
ligent in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word; 
his  humor  is  chronically  severe  and  un- 
amiable;  and  his  greatest  delight  in  life 
appears  to  be  to  combat  with  austere  dia- 
lectics in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  all  the  new  literary  ideas  and 
fashions  of  the  day.  M.  Brunettere  is 
professor  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  secretary 
and  guiding  genius  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes , and  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  solid  criticism. 

In  direct  opposition  to  M.  Bruneti6re, 
the  ingenious  critic  of  Le  Journal  des 
Debats , M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  the  eru- 
dite and  charming  literary  critic  of  Le 
Temps , M.  Anatole  France,  believe  only 
in  subjective  criticism,  and  hold  that  ob- 
jective criticism  is  vain  and  unprofit- 
able. These  two  writers  are  the  most 
brilliant  representatives  and  popularizers 
of  the  doctrines  and  influence  of  M.  Re- 
nan. 

M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  born  in  1853,  left 
the  Ecole  Normale  in  1875  with  a high 
literary  degree,  and  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  at  Havre,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years.  Thence  he  passed  to 
Algiers,  and  in  1882  to  Bcsanfon.  In  1883 
he  was  received  Docteur  es  Lettres  at 
the  Sorbonne,  and  appointed  professor  at 
the  faculty  of  Grenoble.  Meanwhile,  be- 
tween 1880  and  1883  M.  Jules  Lemaitre 
had  published  two  volumes  of  verse,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  an  able  and  del- 
icate artist  in  the  Parnassian  manner. 
Finally  literature  triumphed  over  peda- 
gogy. In  1,884  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  went 
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to  Paris,  and  became  a regular  contribu- 
tor to  La  Revue  Bleue , in  which  he  had 
occasionally  published  articles  and  tales 
during  his  professional  career.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  Jules  Lemaitre  was  unknown; 
in  December,  1884,  he  was  famous;  his 
articles  on  Renan,  Zola,  and  Ohnet  made 
his  literary  fortune  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity. During  the  years  1885-6-7  he 
continued  the  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  day  in  various  essays;  meanwhile,  in 
1886,  he  was  appointed  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  and  about  the 
same  time  began  to  publish  articles  and 
tales  in  Le  Figaro . M.  Jules  Lemaitre, 
already  the  successor  of  Sainte-Beuve  and 
Jules  Janin  in  his  double  quality  of  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  critic,  has  also  mani- 
fested indubitable  talent  as  a play-writer 
in  the  piece  called  Revoltee,  produced  at 
the  Odeon  in  1889,  and  in  Le  Depute  Le- 
veau  and  Un  Mariage  Blanc , performed 
respectively  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre 
and  at  the  Com6die  Frantjaise  in  the  sea- 
son of  1890-1. 

With  such  varied  literary  gifts,  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  had,  as  we  have  seen,  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  his  way.  He  was  helped, 
too,  by  a certain  spirit  of  combativeness 
and  by  the  singular  virtuosity  of  his  style. 
Goethe  has  said  that  every  Frenchman 
who  dares  to  think  differently  from  his 
fellows  is  a hero.  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  in 
tilting  against  several  established  reputa- 
tions, was  not  only  proclaimed  a hero, 
but  his  thrusts  were  admitted  to  be  most 
deadly,  and  the  manner  of  them  very 
masterly.  For  M.  Jules  Lemaitre's  style 
is  charming,  at  once  elegant  and  pictu- 
resque, vivacious,  and  even  acrobatic  in 
the  form  of  the  expression,  and  distin- 
guished and  ingenious  in  the  choice  of 
epithets. 

The  ordinary  defect  found  in  M.  Le- 
maitre by  the  average  French  reader  is 
that  he  has  no  doctrine.  Why  does  he 
not  conclude?  Why  does  he  not  have  an 
opinion?  Why  does  he  not  give  the 
preference  to  one  point  of  view  after  ex- 
amining several?  Why  does  he  change 
his  opinion  from  one  week  to  another? 

Nay,  more,  does  he  not  often  in  the  same 
article  express  contradictory  opinions, 
thesis  and  antithesis,  but  no  synthesis? 
Surely  this  man  is  inconstant,  a sceptic, 
a cynic,  a corrupter  of  youth.  To  these 
charges  M.  Lemaitre  is  constantly  reply- 
ing by  his  insistence  upon  the  complexity 
of  his  impressions,  the  fallaciousness  of 
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appearances,  the  illusion  of  everything, 
and  the  dreadful  intellectual  conse- 
quences of  absolute  affirmation.  Natu- 
rally M.  Lemaitre  is  a subjective  critic. 
In  one  of  his  essays  he  writes:  “ A critic 
necessarily  puts  his  temperament  and  his 
own  conception  of  life  into  his  writings, 
since  it  is  with  his  own  mind  that  he 
describes  other  minds,  and  inasmuch  as 
criticism  is  a representation  of  the  world 
as  personal,  as  relative,  as  vain,  and  con- 
sequently as  interesting  as  those  which 
constitute  the  other  branches  of  litera- 
ture.1’ 

M.  Lemaitre’s  literary  studies  and  por- 
traits are  collected  in  a series  of  volumes 
called  Les  Contemporains , and  his  dra- 
matic criticisms  in  a series  entitled  Im- 
pressions de  Thedtre . The  imaginative 
and  mystic  writer  may  be  studied  in  a 
novel,  Serenus , Histoire  Jun  Martyr , 
and  in  a volume  called  Dix  Contes. 

M.  Anatole  France,  novelist,  critic,  and 
poet,  amorous  of  erudition  and  of  concise 
subtleties  of  thought,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1844.  His  first  literary  essays  affiliated 
him  to  the  Parnassian  group,  and  pro- 
duced the  elegant,  tender,  and  mellifluous 
poet  of  the  volumes  entitled  Vers  Doris 
(1873) , and  Les  Noces  Corinthiennes  (1876) . 
The  novel  next  tempted  him,  and  he  pub- 
lished Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard , 
Les  Disirs  de  Jean  Servien , Jocaste  et 
le  Chat  Maigre , and  Thais  (1890).  Mean- 
while, in  1888,  he  had  become  the  weekly 
chronicler  of  “ La  Vie  Litteraire”  in  the 
journal  Le  Temps , an  almost  official  and 
most  distinguished  situation.  Thanks  to 
his  two  columns  of  causerie  in  the  Satur- 
day number  of  Le  Temps , M.  France, 
who  three  or  four  years  ago  was  known 
only  to  a limited  circle,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  brilliant  lights  of 
French  culture  and  criticism. 

M.  France  admits  only  subjective  crit- 
icism. “As  I understand  it,”  he  writes, 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
Vie  Litteraire , “criticism,  like  philoso- 
phy and  history,  is  a sort  of  novel  for  the 
use  of  circumspect  and  curious  minds, 
and  every  novel,  if  we  look  at  it  in  the 
right  light,  is  an  autobiography.  The 
good  critic  is  the  one  who  narrates  the 
adventures  of  his  soul  in  the  midst  of 
masterpieces.  There  is  no  objective  crit- 
icism any  more  than  there  is  objective 
art,  and  those  who  imagine  that  they  put 
anything  except  themselves  into  their 
work  ^re  dupes  of  a most  fallacious  illu- 
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sion.  The  truth  is  that  we  can  never 
get  outside  of  ourselves.  This  is  one  of 
our  greatest  sources  of  misery.  What 
would  we  not  give  to  see  heaven  and  earth 
for  a single  minute  with  the  eye  of  a fly, 
or  to  comprehend  nature  with  the  rude 
and  simple  brain  of  the  orang  outang  ? 
But  this  is  prohibited.  We  cannot,  like 
Tiresias,  be  man  and  remember  to  have 
been  woman.  We  are  shut  up  in  our 
personality,  as  it  were,  in  a perpetual 
prison.  The  best  thing  we  can  do,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  recognize  with  a good 
grace  this  dreadful  condition,  and  to  con- 
fess that  we  are  talking  about  ourselves, 
whenever  we  have  not  the  strength  to 
hold  our  peace.  In  order  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  the  critic  ought  to  say : 4 Gentle- 
men, I propose  to  talk  about  myself 
with  regard  to  Shakespeare,  Racine,  Pas- 
cal, or  Goethe.  It  is  a very  good  pre- 
text.’” 

This  humorous  statement  of  doctrine 
may  be  complemented  by  a graceful  fan- 
cy which  we  extract  from  another  vol- 
ume of  this  delicate  and  fascinating  writ- 
er. And  how  can  we  better  make  him 
known  than  by  allowing  him  to  speak 
for  himself  ? When  M.  France  criticises 
a book,  he  describes  the  state  of  his  soul  as 
he  turns  over  the  leaves.  “ A fresh  page 
that  I turn,”  he  says,  “is  like  a lighted 
candle  that  one  brings  to  me,  and  around 
which  a score  of  moths,  issued  from  my 
head,  begin  to  dance.  These  moths  are 
indiscreet  and  intruders,  but  what  is  to 
be  done  ? If  I drive  them  away,  others 
come.  There  is  a whole  chorus  of  little 
winged  things,  golden  and  blond  like  the 
day,  or  blue  and  sombre  like  the  night; 
frail,  light,  but  unwearied,  they  flit  and 
seem  to  murmur  with  the  fluttering  of  their 
wings:  ‘We  are  little  Psyches;  friend, 
do  not  drive  us  away  with  too  rough  a 
hand.  An  immortal  spirit  animates  our 
ephemeral  forms.  Lookl  We  are  seek- 
ing Eros — Eros,  who  can  never  be  found : 
Eros,  the  grand  secret  of  life  and  of 
death.’  And  in  the  end  it  is  always  one 
of  those  little  Psyches  that  writes  my  ar- 
ticle for  me.  How  she  manages  it,  hea- 
ven knows ! But  without  her  I should  do 
even  worse  than  ever.” 

This  exposition  of  principles  reveals 
the  fascinating  personality  of  M.  Anatole 
France  in  his  triple  character  of  poet, 
critic,  and  amiable  if  not  profound  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  thanks  to  the  inter- 
mingling play  of  these  three  mental  atti- 
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tudes  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  complete  VI.— THE  NEW  POETRY, 

literary  souls  of  modern  France,  and  one  The  title  of  Decadent  is  due  to  the  haz- 
of  the  most  characteristic.  His  language  ards  of  newspaper  polemics.  The  epithet, 
is  exquisite  and  full  of  soft  seduction ; which  a journalist  applied  as  a taunt,  was 
his  philosophy  is  eclectically  sceptical,  but  accepted  out  of  bravado  by  a band  of  youth- 
derived  chiefly  from  M.  Renan ; his  criti-  ful  revolutionists,  who  hoisted  the  flag  of 
cism,  backed  up  by  an  almost  universal  revolt  in  1885,  to  protest  against  the  ma- 
eruditiou  that  is  always  elegant  and  nev-  teriality  and  grossness  of  the  Natural- 
er  alarmingly  profound,  strolls  at  ease  in  ists,  who  had  then  reached  the  apogee  of 
the  flowery  gardens  of  the  mind.  Like  their  glory.  Since  then  the  Decadent, 
the  sophists  of  old,  he  carries  away  his  or  Symbolist,  group  has  had  time  to 
audience  by  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  grow,  to  prosper,  to  have  a chief  and  a 
the  gracefulness  of  his  thought,  and  the  pleiad  of  adepts,  and  even  to  have  been 
elegance  of  his  wit.  One  envies  his  tal-  already  proclaimed  exhausted  and  dead 
ent,  and  wonders  how  it  could  be  ac-  as  a nucleus  of  poetic  and  literary  activ- 
quired,  and  wonders  in  vain.  Evidently  ity.  This,  however,  is  the  inevitable  fate 
in  M.  Anatole  France  there  is  something  of  groups  and  artificial  classifications, 
of  his  hero  Sylvestre  Bonnard ; he  is  a made  generally  with  a view  to  advertis- 
lover  of  rare  scrolls,  a reader  of  innumer-  ing  and  attracting  attention.  They  are 
able  volumes,  a harvester  of  curious  and  talked  of  for  a while;  young  men  of  tal- 
out-of-the-way  knowledge.  But  yet  he  is  ent  accept  the  banner  of  the  new  school 
not  truly  erudite,  nor  does  he  need  to  be  so  long  as  it  serves  their  purpose ; and 
erudite,  because  he  has  an  instinct  of  so,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a large 
generalization,  an  innate  critical  faculty  amount  of  insincerity,  affectation,  and 
that  enables  him  to  divine  and  to  con-  fantastic  airs,  Romanticism,  Parnassian- 
clude  without  more  than  i^pidly  perus-  ism,  and  Symbolism,  or  whatever  else 
ing,  to  speed  like  the  bee  from  flower  to  maybe  the  name  of  the  movement,  flour- 
flower,  culling  here  and  there  and  every-  ish  and  fade  in  due  course,  leaving  a 
where  sweet  juices,  which  he  transmutes  residuum  of  achievement  and  a certain 
and  utilizes  with  incomparable  charm  in  lingering  perfume  of  expression  and  of 
his  graceful  and  ingenious  philosophical  thought,  as  it  were  a strange  and  with- 
and  poetical  diversions.  M.  Anatole  ered  blossom,  which  eventually  takes  its 
France,  like  his  master,  M.  Renan,  is  a place  in  the  herbarium  of  literary  history, 
prodigious  artist  in  ideas.  Even  in  his  / The  moral  characteristics  of  the  Deca- 
novels  he  retains  this  characteristic,  for  'dents  seem  to  be  a tendency  to  seek  the 
his  Thais  has  no  other  object  than  to  rare,  the  precious,  the  exquisite,  and  even 
show  the  diversity  of  humau  opinions  the  perverse;  they  are  morbid  and  aris- 
and  the  artistic  charm  of  all  of  them,  tocratic,  and  full  of  disdain  of  the  irre- 
And  so,  in  the  same  spirit,  M.  France  can  deemable  multitude.  They  are  horrified 
glorify  criticism  as  the  most  recent  of  by  the  turpitude  of  democratic  and  mate- 
all  the  manifestations  of  literature,  and  rialist  reality,  and  they  exhale  their  dis- 
perhaps  that  which  will  end  by  absorb-  gust  in  grave  or  ironic  writings,  finding 
ing  all  the  "other  forms.  “ It  is  admirably  the  germ  of  their  {esthetics  in  Baude- 
suited,”he  says,  “to  a very  civilized  so-  laire’s  Fleurs  du  Mai.  So  far  as  con- 
ciety,  whose  souvenirs  are  rich,  and  whose  cerns  form,  the  imitators  of  the  new  doc- 


traditions  are  already  of  long  date.  It 
is  particularly  appropriate  to  a curious, 
learned,  and  polite  humanity.  In  order  to 
prosper,  it  supposes  more  culture  than  all 
the  other  literary  forms.  Its  creators  were 
Montaigne,  Saint-Evremont,  Bayle,  and 
Montesquieu.  It  proceeds  at  once  from 
philosophy  and  from  history.  Its  devel- 
opment demanded  an  epoch  of  absolute 
intellectual  liberty.  It  takes  the  place 
of  theology;  and  if  we  were  seeking  the 
Universal  Doctor,  the  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should 


trine  are  M.  Paul  Verlaine,  who  made  his 
d6but  in  the  Parnassian  group  in  1867, and 
M.  Stephane  Mallarm6,  who  belonged  to 
the  same  group.  M.  Mallarme,  besides 
being  a cryptic  poet,  generally  unintelli- 
gible but  vaguely  harmonious,  is  a grave 
Professor  of  English  in  one  of  the  munici- 
pal colleges,  and  withal  a gentleman  of 
fifty  summers. 

The  Decadent  movement  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy,  and  to  several  sub- 
groups of  instrumen to  - symbol  isles,  in- 
timistes,  etc.,  to  which  not  unfrequently 


we  not  have  to  think  of  Sainte-Beuve 
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and  self-seeking  have  been  attached. 
There  are  ill-balanced  minds  in  the  group, 
and  vague  theorists  who  seek  to  formu- 
late the  relations,  correspondences,  and 
affinities  between  certain  sounds,  forms, 
and  colors,  and  certain  states  of  soul. 
M.  Ren6  Ghil,  for  instance,  has  noted  the 
colors  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and 
specified  the  musical  instruments  to  which 
their  sounds  correspond.  But  with  these 
minutiae  we  cannot  concern  ourselves, 
either  to  discuss  or  to  dismiss  with  the 
ridicule  that  many  of  them  deserve.  Let 
us  endeavor  rather  to  see  what  good  may 
come  out  of  th  is  movement,  the  seriousness 
of  which  is  proved  by  its  persistency,  if 
not  by  its  works.  And,  first  of  all,  let  us 
note  that  the  tendency  of  the  Decadents 
is  towards  Mandarinism.  They  aim  at 
creating  esoteric  literature;  they  are  the 
continuators  of  the  theories  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school  of  1830,  which  make  out 
art  to  be  an  affair  of  dilettanteism.  Like 
Theophile  Gautier,  the  contemporary  De- 
cadent hates  the  bourgeois , and  aspires 
only  to  the  approbation  of  the  intellectual 
elite . The  chain  of  tradition  thus  runs 
from  Gautier  to  Baudelaire,  from  Baude- 
laire to  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  the  Parnas- 
sians, and  from  the  Parnassians  to  the 
Decadents. 

In  his  Petit  TraiU  de  Poesie  Franqaise , 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  code  of  all  the 
metric  conquests  of  the  Romantic  and 
Parnassian  movements,  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville  expressed  some  years  ago  his  regret 
that  Victor  Hugo  had  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  restore  to  poetry  the  liberty  that 
it  enjoyed  in  the  golden  age  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Why  prohibit  the  hia- 
tus? Why  forbid  the  diphthong  form- 
ing a syllable  in  the  verse?  Why  exact 
the  alternative  employment  of  masculine 
and  feminine  rhymes?  Why  even  exact 
the  caesura  at  the  end  of  the  hemistich? 
Why  not  cast  off  all  these  chains,  in- 
vented by  Malherbe  and  Boileau,  those 
versifiers  who  killed  poetry  for  two  cen- 
turies? 44  Victor  Hugo  with  his  mighty 
hand  could  have  broken  these  bonds  and 
made  verse  absolutely  free,  champing  in 
its  foaming  mouth  the  golden  bit  of 
rhyme  alone.  That  which  the  giant  did 
not  do,  no  other  can  do,  and  so  we  shall 
have  had  but  an  incomplete  revolution.” 

Banville,  when  he  wrote  these  lines, 
did  not  foresee  the  coming  of  the  Deca- 
dents, who  are  bold  innovators  in  prosody 
as  well  as>in  language.  Paul  Verlaine, 
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Jules  Laforgue,  Henri  de  Regnier — to 
mention  the  most  accessible  and  at  the 
same  time  most  talented  of  the  group — 
have  developed  a new  instrumentation, 
and  applied  it  in  works.  Their  ideal 
would  seem  to  be  music  first  of  all.  This 
being  determined,  we  may  deduce  that  the 
nearer  verse  gets  to  real  music  the  less 
will  the  sense  need  to  be  rigorously  pre- 
cise. The  doctrine  of  the  Decadents 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  aim  of  verse 
is  not  to  enounce  truths  or  to  paint  pic- 
tures, but  to  evoke  sensations  and  ideas 
which  may  remain  indeterminate,  like 
those  evoked  by  the  hearing  of  a musical 
composition.  Many  Decadents  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  principle  to  write  pages 
and  even  volumes  that  normal  minds  can- 
not comprehend  at  all. 

The  vagueness  recommended  in  the 
choice  of  terms  is  to  be  introduced  also 
into  the  thought  of  the  Decadents;  they 
will  seek  the  least  concrete  and  the  least 
absolute  ideas,  as  Verlaine  says  in  four 
typical  and  exquisite  verses: 

“Car  nous  voulons  la  nuance  encor, 

Pas  la  couleur,  rien  quo  la  nuance. 

Oh!  la  nuance  seule  fiance 
La  rfive  au  r6ve  et  la  flute  au  cor. . . 

Finally,  some  of  the  Decadents  are 
ready  to  throw  rhyme  overboard  also,  to- 
gether with  the  caesura,  and  to  leave  the 
quantity  of  the  verse  to  the  choice  of  the 
poet,  so  that  poetry  would  remain  an  ab- 
solutely free  art,  all  the  more  difficult 
because,  being  without  conventions  and 
rules,  it  would  depend  the  more  exclusive- 
ly on  the  talent  of  the  poet. 

All  this  may  doubtless  appear  wildly 
revolutionary.  But,  after  all,  the  pros- 
ody of  Boileau  is  obsolete,  and  seeing  that 
prosody  is  founded  upon  usage,  and  not 
upon  nature,  why  should  the  prosody  of 
Hugo  be  eternal  ? Certainly  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  charlatanism  connected  with 
the  Decadent  movement,  and  perhaps  more 
noise  has  been  made  about  it  than  calm 
reason  would  justify,  the  more  so  as  the 
new  metric  conceptions  have  scarcely  yet 
been  materialized  in  great  works,  which, 
after  all,  are  what  humanity  demands. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  verses  in  the 
works  of  Verlaine,  Laforgue,  Moreas,  and 
others  of  the  group,  and  of  the  Americans 
Francis  Viele-Griffin  and  Stuart  Merrill, 
that  are  exquisitely  musical  and  singular- 
ly expressive  in  the  order  of  delicate  sen- 
sations and  ultra-sensitive  psychic  percep- 
tions. 
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PEOPLE  were  briskly  walking  up  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue.  You  realized 
how  it  was  that  persons  of  both  sexes  of  a 
certain  age  had  hitherto  preferred  to  take 
their  constitutionals  in  carriages;  for  now 
that  they  had  been  ordered  out  by  their 
doctors,  they  were  revealed  in  all  their 
rotundity  and  undignified  trottiness  of 
gait.  How  their  medical  advisers  must 
have  secretly  smiled  when  saying,  “My 
dear  madam — or  sir — there  is  nothing  un- 
der the  sun  so  immediate  and  lasting  in 
its  salutary  effects  upon  over- increase  of 
weight  as  walking  briskly  in  the  open 
air;  I most  earnestly  beg  you  to  try  it!” 
And  so  on  this  particular  day  you  saw 
large  individuals  of  the  leisure  class  toil- 
ing it  in  their  daily  foot-jounce,  with  an 
aspect  of  surprise  and  effort. 

Not  thus  walked  a gentleman  in  the 
early  prime  of  life,  who  was  carrying  his 
six  feet  lightly,  done  up  in  an  overcoat  of 
mechanical  precision,  and  crowned  by  a 
silk  hat  which  seemed  eager  to  reflect  the 
universe,  and  succeeded  in  looking  ex- 
tremely glossy.  You  really  felt  that  mon- 
ey and  fashion  were  worth  the  candle 
when  you  saw  such  elasticity  and  gayety 
and  grace  concentrated  in  a human  being, 
whose  satisfaction  was  as  apparent  as  the 
glow  in  his  cheeks. 

A quick  high  note  of  greeting  came 
to  him  from  a trap,  as  an  acquaintance 
rolled  past  in  the  desultory  movement  of 
occasional  carriages.  A bouquet  of  fea- 
thers and  velvets,  perhaps  covering  a 
heart,  bowed  to  him  graciously  from  a 
brave  victoria.  A tall  girl  walking  be- 
side her  brother  gave  him  a nod  and 
glance  which  were  brightly  cold. 

A young  man  ran  out  of  a club  and 
joined  him. 

“I  saw  you  coming,”  the  youth  said, 
“from  the  window.  I have  not  quite  got 
over  looking  for  you,  Ned.  I suppose  my 
sentiment  will  wear  off  fast  enough  in 
this  rushing  city,  and  so  I will  use  it 
while  it  lasts.” 

“Good  gracious!”  the  older  man  an- 
swered, simply  and  warmljr;  “if  your 
sentiment  is  a fondness  for  me,  I hope 
you  will  regard  it  as  a sacred  matter.  I 
do.  When  you  get  firmer  on  your  feet, 
young  brother,  you  will  see  that  there  is 
no  need  to  relinquish  any  scrap  of  man- 
hood you  naay  have  about  you.” 
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They  chatted  together  until  “Ned,”  or 
Mr.  Eld  ward  Seymour,  reached  a house  on 
the  avenue  at  which  he  intended  to  call, 
and  bade  his  half-brother,  Wayne  Morris, 
a brief  adieu  until  dinner-time,  when  they 
were,  as  usual,  if  not  engaged  to  dine  out, 
to  join  each  other  at  Delmonico’s. 

Seymour  had  stopped  to  pay  his  par- 
ticular respects  to  Miss  Sally  Spring — 
“that  lovely  Spring  girl,”  as  they  styled 
her  at  the  ladies’  luncheons,  she  having 
been  a nine  days’  wonder  of  the  new  year. 

She  kept  him  waiting  for  fully  ten  min- 
utes this  afternoon,  and  he  heard  some 
one  running  down  stairs  and  out  of  the 
house  before  she  appeared.  It  had  never 
happened  before,  and  so  Seymour  noticed 
the  delay  and  the  step  with  a sort  of  fear. 
Was  she  ill?  Was  she  distressed?  Was 
she  indifferent?  He  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  a lily’s  withering  at  his  touch 
as  of  Sally’s  losing  a gleam  of  her  glad- 
ness in  meeting  him  and  in  receiving  liis 
caresses.  And  yet — could  she  be  ever  so 
little  indifferent  to  his  coming  to-day? 

Her  hands  clasped  his  arm  and  her 
face  was  near  his  without  his  having 
heard  a sound  of  her  approach,  as  he 
looked  anxiously  out  of  the  window. 

“You  turned  your  back  on  me,”  she 
expostulated,  but  without  a vestige  of 
displeasure  : and  she  laughed,  and  pre- 
tended to  drag  him  to  a chair,  and  gave 
it  up  and  ran  to  a sofa,  which  was  al- 
ready much  occupied  by  artistic  pillows, 
but  which  consented  to  make  room  for 
her  charming  figure  among  them. 

“Bring  your  chair  here,”  she  said, 
pointing  in  front  of  her,  “and  I will  put 
you  through  your  lesson— your  lesson  for 
to-day.  Dearest  Ned,  tell  me  what  you 
were  thinking  when  you  sent  me  those 
roses  this  morning?” 

“Of  meeting  you  now,”  he  promptly 
responded. 

She  laughed  again,  delightfully  satis- 
fied. “It  is  all  so  joyous!”  she  exclaim- 
ed. She  looked  sad,  as  suddenly  as  girls 
and  children  of  quick  imagination  will, 
and  added,  “I  hardly  dare  to  face  it 
squarely,  since  they  say  that  true  love 
never  did — ” She  looked  up  merrily,  and 
concluded:  “Oh.  I’m  tired  with  my  re- 
hearsal, for  that  precious  ‘first  violin’ 
took  exceptions  to  one  or  two  of  my  pas- 
sages—the  very  ones  Joachim  in ^i red!” 
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Seymour  staid  an  hour,  and  certainly 
would  have  said  that  this  single  hour  of 
love-talk  with  Sally  Spring  was  worth, 
had  he  been  obliged  to  pay  it,  a year  of 
wretchedness. 

When  the  time  for  him  to  go  had  ar- 
rived, she  said,  “Have  you  no  news  for 
me,  then,  as  to  the  hall?” 

Seymour  gave  a little  start.  He  had 
his  whole  heart  and  mind  set  upon  her 
parting  kiss,  and  was  jarred  most  deeply 
by  the  practical  question  which  she  put 
with  such  evident  interest. 

4i  Indeed  I have,”  he  replied,  earnestly, 
bracing  himself  to  her  straightforward 
absorption.  “I  have  secured  it  for  Feb- 
ruary 1st.”  He  gave  a little  sigh,  which 
was  deprived  of  all  its  fatiguing  pathos 
by  the  cheerful  smile  which  shone  on  his 
handsome  face. 

Her  joy  in  this  bit  of  information  was 
so  deep  that  she  had  no  words  for  it.  He 
could  read  it  in  her  face.  She  was  very 
young,  barely  twenty,  but  she  had  the  in- 
telligence and  the  experience  of  genius; 
and  her  happiness  in  her  art— she  was  a 
violinist — was  as  the  happiness  of  a wo- 
man over  her  child. 

While  Seymour  was  alone,  before 
meeting  his  brother  Morris  at  dinner,  he 
ran  over  in  his  mind  the  events  of  his 
first  encounter  with  this  girl  to  whom  he 
was  engaged,  and  the  salient  points  of 
their  intercourse  since  she  had  accepted 
him.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  generous. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  Mrs.  Spring, 
two  years  ago,  stranded  in  Stuttgart  with- 
out a cent,  through  the  failure  of  the 
great  Wrexel  transatlantic  banking  com- 
pany. Poor  lady!  it  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  to  her  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred thalers  were  gone;  and  she  and  Sal- 
ly had  concluded  to  starve  to  death  as 
gracefully  as  they  could,  when  Edward 
Seymour  happened  along,  and  happened 
to  hear  of  their  case  and  to  feel  charita- 
ble, and  paid  out  nearly  all  the  money  he 
had  himself  at  the  moment  (his  little  ac- 
count was  wiped  out  too;  but  in  his  case 
there  was  more  where  that  came  from) ; 
and  he  had  made  the  Springs  comforta- 
ble, merely  on  the  score  of  their  all  being 
Americans  together.  Naturally,  after  that 
he  never  lost  sight  of  Sally.  She  was 
from  the  first  the  dearest  object  in  the 
world  to  him.  He  had  not  thought  such 
a young  bud  was,  by  any  possibility,  for 
him;  and  Mrs.  Spring  had  evidently  not 
thought  sq  either,  and  had  accepted  all  his 
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kindnesses  as  the  kindness  of  a man  sub- 
dued by  the  disenchantments  of  thirty- 
five  years. 

Sally  was  being  perfected  among  the 
Germans  (Joachim  was  fond  of  her,  and 
taught  her  at  last)  in  her  wonderful  gift 
at  the  violin,  which  had  evinced  itself 
when  she  was  two  or  three  years  old  by 
her  reaching  up  her  hands  and  crying 
with  impatience  for  the  violin  of  Ole  Bull. 

Then  came  the  time  when  he  told  Sally 
he  loved  her,  after  chasing  the  Springs 
about  for  six  months  and  trying  to  hold 
his  tongue;  and  she  had  behaved  just  as 
he  had  dreamed  and  longed  to  have  the 
girl  do  to  whom  he  should  offer  himself — 
however  that  was.  But  Mrs.  Spring  had 
really  stormed,  saying  that  Sally’s  musi- 
cal career  was  more  to  her  than  coronets, 
and  that  her  young  affections  were  not 
to  be  won  off-hand  at  eighteen,  to  the  de- 
struction of  her  studies  and  triumphs. 
Seymour  agreed  to  retire  for  a time. 

Then  Mrs.  Spring  had  got  her  deserts 
and  died,  and  Sally  had  come  back  to  rel- 
atives in  America.  For  a time  the  girl 
had  been  almost  invisible,  and  had  clung 
to  the  idea  of  respecting  her  mother’s 
wishes  about  marrying  any  one.  Then 
Seymour,  who  happened  to  be  known 
among  his  friends  as  the  only  one  of  their 
circle  who  knew  an  enormous  deal  of 
musical  matters,  so  that  he  might  meet 
the  Dutch  on  their  own  ground  and  come 
off  with  honors,  arranged  to  further  Sal- 
ly’s career  in  concert-playing.  And  then 
they  were  engaged  to  be  married.  But 
Seymour  justly  considered  himself  gener- 
ous to  have  contemplated,  without  a dis- 
turbance of  his  exquisite  cheerfulness,  the 
thought  of  Sally’s  appearing  in  public  in 
her  own  concert.  And  oh,  how  happy 
he  was!  He  was  absurdly  overpaid  for 
all  he  had  ever  striven  to  do  or  suffered 
for  Sally.  Heaven  had  been  generous! 

“And  how  is  my  future  sister-in-law?” 
asked  Wayne  Morris,  while  the  waiter 
was  gone,  for  a Delmonico’s  magical  mo- 
ment, to  fetch  the  whitebait. 

“ Oil,  Sally  is  as  gay  as  her  years,”  an- 
swered Seymour.  “What  a lucky  thing 
it  is,  by-the-way,  that  my  heart  got  a 
twist  at  about  your  age,  Wayne,  so  that 
I swore  off  from  believing  in  women ! 
Then  I found  I must  believe  in  a girl. 
But  there  was  a desert  between  the  two 
epochs.  Otherwise  I might  have  been 
married  when  Sally  came  along.  Nev- 
ertheless, I will  try  to  get  you  interested 
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in  somebody,  my  boy;  and  it  is  probable 
that  your  experience  will  not  be  a repeti- 
tion of  mine  in  any  respect.  You  shall 
go  right  into  the  middle  of  the  arena,  and 
shall  win  the  race  for  some  one  who 
amounts  to  something.” 

4 4 Hold  on,  Ned;  you  are  always  hurl- 
ing me  into  the  arena  for  some  purpose. 
I want  to  be  nothing,  nowhere,  for  a 
while.  First,  you  would  have  me  to 
Eton  before  I could  button  my  little  vest; 
then  you  yanked  me  home,  to  make  a 
Yankee  of  me;  and  then  you  shot  me 
over  to  Oxford,  to  give  me  an  extra  var- 
nish of  cultivation.  I suppose  the  var- 
nish is  my  admiration  for  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  Gothic  architecture,  with  a 
fragrance  of  Homer  in  the  original. 
Upon  my  word,  I don’t  know  what  I am, 
what  you  have  made  of  me,  and  I would 
like  to  take  a rest  and  find  out.  Besides, 
you  ought  to  give  me  time  to  thank  you 
for  all  your  devotedly  kind  care  before  I 
throw  myself  in  to  swim  alone  in  the 
pond  of  fashion.  When  you’re  married, 
you  can  4 bring  me  out  ’ under  your  roof. 
There’s  time — Oh,  these  are  wonderful- 
ly like  Richmond!”  Morris  filled  his 
mouth  with  whitebait,  and  put  up  his 
merry  glasses  over  his  nose  to  gaze  at  a 
beauty  in  the  distance  behind  Seymour. 
Then  he  asked  if  they  were  to  see  “the 
other  divine  Sarah  ” (Bernhardt  being 
alight  in  the  town),  or  were  to  go  to  the 
opera. 

44  Oh,  it’s  the  Valkyria , and  Sally  will 
not  skip  that,”  Seymour  responded.  “ Be- 
sides, Bernhardt  is  ‘ aux  Cam61ias  ’ to- 
night. I’m  glad  you’re  coming  along,  if 
you  are.” 

44  I’m  still  fond  of  seeing  you,  as  I say 
— and  Sally,”  Morris  laughed.  44  It  is 
something  to  have  such  a girl  as  Sally  to 
belong  to.  No  one  I see  about  compares 
with  her.” 

44  You  must  hear  Sally,  though,  to 
quite  realize  her,”  the  young  #artist’s 
proud  betrothed  confided.  “She — let  me 
call  it  a secret  until  to-morrow,  when  the 
papers  will  herald  it — she  is  to  give  a re- 
cital at  Chickering  Hall  on  the  1st  of 
February.  You  would  think  it  was  sim- 
ply breathing  to  see  her  confident  joy  in 
the  prospect  of  challenging  the  best  taste 
in  music  we  have.  I’ve  no  doubt  she 
will  win  her  laurels;  but  I — oh!" 

For  one  instant  Seymour’s  brave  face 
reddened  and  fell.  Then  he  drank  his 
wine,  smiling;  with  his  eyes. 
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Wayne  Morris  was  silent  for  a little 
while,  and  then,  almost  too  late,  he  said : 

“It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  I ever 
heard  of.  It  makes  my  blood  tingle,  as 
the  call  of  a bugle  in  battle  gives  the 
pulses,  I suppose,  a glad  start ! When  I 
think  of  that  young  girl  being  as  gifted 
and  full  of  decision  as  she  is  radiantly 
lovely,  I could  almost  fancy  I,  too,  am  a 
genius;  my  life  throbs  so!  If  Sally  wins 
the  day,  it  will  be  the  proudest  success  of 
the  winter.” 

Seymour  looked  at  him  with  a smile 
of  grateful  tolerance. 

He  had  done  his  duty  by  Morris  ever 
since  the  boy  was  a charming  youngster 
in  the  nursery  and  he  rode  him  on  his 
foot,  because  the  little  thing’s  father  was 
dead.  His  mother  was  a second  time  a 
broken-hearted  widow,  who  drove  about 
Nice  under  the  newest  parasols.  Seymour 
regretted  his  step-father’s  death,  for  fear 
his  mother  should,  grotesquely,  marry  a 
third  time.  For  a great  many  years  he 
believed  that  her  soul  had  been  omitted. 

And  so  he  did  the  best  he  could  for 
Wayne,  who  repaid  him  with  joyful  affec- 
tion. 

Morris  had  just  got  back  from  four 
years  at  Oxford,  and  was  expected  to  go 
into  architecture,  if  anything,  and  if  he 
was  to  be  as  well  off  as  Seymour  had 
privately  intended  to  make  him,  Mrs. 
Morris  having  forfeited  most  of  the  mon- 
ey by  her  second  marriage,  so  that  her  sec- 
ond son  was  meagrely  provided  for. 

They  met  Sally  and  the  Dwights  at  the 
opera.  Lucille  Dwight  was  Sally’s  second- 
cousin,  and  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  Sally  to  take  up  her  abode  with 
her  until  the  marriage.  Dwight  was  a 
clever  newspaper  man,  who  made  you 
feel  that  whatever  he  did,  even  to  choos- 
ing his  wife  and  going  to  church,  was 
done  for  his  paper;  as  of  course  it  was. 
Sally  heartily  disliked  her  cousin  and  her 
cousin’s  husband;  but  Lucille  Dwight 
softened  the  situation  a good  deal  by 
being  extremely  glad  to  have  Sally  with 
her,  since  she  brought  a choice  set  of 
people  in  her  train,  through  Seymour’s 
connections  and  her  own  talent  and 
beauty.  Lucille  managed  to  be  very  well 
dressed  and  very  pretty;  but  when  she 
had  done  her  finest,  she  was  too  well 
dressed  and  too  pretty.  She  stopped  short 
at  perfections  which  never  suggested  real 
clothes  or  real  life.  When  the  Dwights 

and  Sally  were  found  in  the  corridor, 
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Sally  seemed  the  person,  and  they  the 
odds  and  ends — in  spite  of  their  being  ex- 
cellent samples  of  busy  city  fashion.  But 
then,  Sally  was  a strong  test. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  and  bowed. 
The  brothers  felt  somehow  restored  to 
delight,  to  Arcadia,  and  took  deep  breaths 
as  they  drew  near  her.  Her  figure  was 
regal  in  its  superb  cloak.  And  yet  she 
was  anything  but  large,  and  her  cloak 
was  nothing  in  the  world  but  flowing 
white  cloth,  with  a sweep  of  fur,  and  a 
sparkle  at  the  shoulder.  They  only  saw 
her  eyes,  as  soon  as  her  eyes  met  theirs. 

Wayne  Morris  said  mentally  that  there 
was  no  use  in  his*  lying  to  himself  any 
longer,  at  any  rate.  He  loved  her.  It 
meant  joy  and  woe  for  him,  tangled  into 
an  inextricable  coil.  Joy  and  woe ! 

The  Valkyria  cheered  him  on  to  the 
warfare  which  he  was  to  wage  upon  him- 
self—against  the  light  of  his  eyes  and  the 
break  in  his  voice  and  the  longing  of  his 
lips.  Briinnhilde’s  rousing  song  seemed 
like  a summons  to  love  in  defiance  of  all 
— all  the  death  in  life  of  hopeless  love. 
With  what  zest  youth  grasps  at  the  op- 
portunity of  suffering  for  love! 

Sally  thought  Morris  strangely  inter- 
esting this  evening,  though  he  said  almost 
nothing.  Niel  Dwight  and  his  wife  had 
already  decided  that  Sally  must  marry 
Morris.  The  reason  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  this  was  that  it  would  be 
an  amusing  draina  for  them  to  witness — 
the  drama  of  a breaking  heart  and  a 
bounding  one.  Moreover,  Seymour  pat- 
ronized them,  whereas  Morris  deferred  to 
them.  The  Dwights  always  paid  little 
debts  of  this  sort  with  great  promptness. 
Lucille  had  asked  her  husband  to  notice 
how  she  would  manage  the  thing. 

Sally  talked  without  looking  at  any 
one  in  particular,  and  laughed  at  Mor- 
ris's crude  opinions  about  Wagner’s  music 
without  seeming  to  know  or  care  just 
who  it  was  who  was  giving  voice  to  them. 
When  he  made  her  look  towards  him  by 
some  sudden  and  startling  bit  of  earnest- 
ness, or  request  for  technical  information, 
she  looked  into  his  face  without  catching 
his  eyes.  She  did  not  care  one  bit  about 
Morris. 

But  between  Seymour  and  her  there 
was  a perfect  accord  in  everything.  They 
understood  each  other's  emotions  in  re- 
gard to  the  opera  and  the  way  it  was  ren- 
dered so  instantly  that  they  only  needed 
to  communicate  with  each  other  by  little 
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sighs  and  exclamations  and  cabalistic 
words  and  glances  that  were  the  speech 
of  the  soul,  if  there  is  such  a thing.  Mor- 
ris did  not  hope  that  what  Seymour  could 
get  from  Sally’s  heart  he  ever  could  re- 
ceive in  any  way.  What  he  hoped  was 
that  he  should  live  many  years  to  worship 
her. 

“There  is  as  yet  no  proper  place,”  he 
said,  in  an  interim,  by  an  instinct  which 
seemed  to  work  for  him  unknown  to  him- 
self—“there  is  no  proper  place  for  piano 
recitals  and  other  concerts  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  in  this  tearing  great  city.  I 
wish  some  one  would  commission  me  to 
build  a fine  hall  just  for  concerts,  soloists 
— a place  not  invaded  by  anything  else. 
Places  can  have  their  daemons.  I’d  make 
it  delightfully  suitable.  Here’s  Sally, 
obliged  to  poke  into  Stein  way  Hall,  or 
peep  up  at  the  gods  in  the  Academy — oh, 
that’s  gone  over  to  the  drama,  hasn’t  it? — 
or  make  the  best  of  some  other  spot  too 
large  or  too  small,  or  too  much  a part  of 
something,  instead  of  stepping  out  into 
the  jolly  little  principality  of  a hall  she 
deserves.  ” 

Sally  listened  and  looked.  She  reach- 
ed out  her  right  hand,  and  he  laid  his  left 
in  it.  “If  I win  the  popular  applause  I 
— I crave  writli  this  foolish  thirst,”  she 
said,  softly,  in  minor  tones  of  exultant 
feeling,  “we  will  have  such  ahall ! Thank 
you,  Wayne.” 

They  all  went  home  together  to  the 
Dwights’,  and  took  a bit  of  supper;  and 
Lucille  said,  as  they  sat  around  the  table 
at  their  ease,  “What's  that  about  a new 
concert-hall?” 

The  little  group  never  broke  up  until 
two  o'clock,  so  busy  were  they  with  mak- 
ing and  crushing  suggestions — describing 
all  the  best  halls  known,  and  so  on.  Sal- 
ly and  Morris  were  old  and  tried  friends 
before  long,  and  he  was  exquisitely  happy. 
Seymour  looked  at  the  young  creatures 
several*  times  while  they  disputed  and 
agreed,  and  congratulated  each  other  upon 
“truly  brilliant”  notions.  Morris  had 
never  heard  Sally  play.  She  had  asked 
him  to  wait  till  her  concert  came  off.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  dreaded  having  her  play 
to  him,  although  he  admired  her  pluck 
intensely.  He  had  no  profound  interest 
in  music,  and  lie  thought  a woman  fid- 
dler a woman  under  difficulties.  But  lie 
was  trying  to  change  his  taste  and  liis 
theory  now;  and  he  suddenly  had  a the- 
ory that  a woman  playing  on  the  violin 
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must  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  a man's  help  in  the  business  juncture  to 
in  the  world — when  she  was  Sally!  He  which  Lucille  referred.  He  reflected  that 
planned  out  before  his  mental  vision  the  a woman  who  contradicted  herself  as  of- 
colors  and  lines  with  which  she  was  to  ten  as  Lucille  did  might  graze  the  truth 
be  surrounded  in  the  ideal  concert-room.  by  chance;  and  he  could  turn  round  and 
The  next  day,  at  about  noon,  Morris  go  away  at  once  if  he  found  there  was 
called,  and  found  only  Mrs.  Dwight.  not  any  landlord  to  deal  with,  after  all. 

“Don’t  you  know  anything  about  Sal-  He  tried  to  decide  with  himself  whether 
ly?”  she  laughingly  asked.  “Sheisnev-  he  wanted  to  see  Sally  more  than  he 
er  here  at  noon.  She  is  now  practising  wanted  to  avoid  giving  her  the  slightest 
in  her  secret  lair,  somewhere  in  this  city,  annoyance.  Before  his  conscience  and 
I know  where  the  lair  is,  and  so  does  her  his  love  had  settled  this  point,  he  had  en- 
beloved  crony,  Alice  Malone.  But  even  tered  a large  building  as  the  escort  of  Lu- 
your  brother,  Mr.  Seymour,  does  not  cille  Dwight;  and  they  went  up  ever  so 
know  where  Sally  goes  to  flatter  and  tend  many  stairs,  and  his  companion  took  out 
her  genius.  She  likes  the  mystery  of  the  a latch-key  from  her  purse,  and  he  open- 
thing.  I usually  go  after  her,  at  about  ed  a door  with  it.  They  went  along  an 
three  o’clock.”  entry  to  another  door.  This  was  all  ridic- 

“ I have  never  heard  her  play,”  Morris  ulously  simple  and  harmless.  But  all  at 
replied,  vaguely.  “Is  she  so  very  won-  once  Morris  could  hear  a violin  played 
derful?”  He  threw  one  leg  over  the  oth-  gently,  and  then  with  a forceful  note, 
er,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a When  it  ceased  its  eloquence,  a pang 
bump  of  youthful  impatience.  “I  wish  wrung  his  breast.  He  felt  guilty  of  the 
I could  hear  her  play !”  he  said,  as  a man  basest  fraud  in  overhearing  the  few  strains 
would  say  he  wished  he  could  drown  for  of  the  instrument  which  had  reached  his 
a little  while — to  know  what  it  is  like.  ears. 

“She  will  succeed,”  Lucille  remarked,  “Shall  I not  leave  you,  and  find  the 
with  force  and  brevity.  “I  will  take  landlord’s  office?”  he  said  to  Lucille,  un- 
you  with  me  to-day,  and  you  can  hear  able  to  control  a break  in  his  voice, 
her  without  her  knowing  it.”  There  was  a ripple  of  conversation  and 

“But — ” laughter  beyond  the  closed  door. 

“Oh,  you  think  I shall  be  breaking  “I  think  she’s  finished  for  to-day,”  de- 
faith with  her.  You  are  cruel.  The  fact  dared  Lucille.  “ Follow  me.” 
is,  I am  to  have  an  interview  with  the  He  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  a huge 
landlord,  who  wishes  to  raise  the  rent  ex-  room,cavemously  dark  except  at  the  far- 
orbitantly  for  the  next  month.  A man’s  ther  end,  where  a great  window  sent  a 
voice  in  the  matter  on  our  side  would  be  flood  of  light  upon  a slightly  raised  plat- 
worth  several  hundred  dollars  to  Sally,  form.  Upon  the  platform  stood  Sally, 
She’s  using  up  her  little  stock  of  princi-  with  the  violin  at  her  chin.  She  looked 
pal,  you  know,  in  this  venture,  and  we  up  to  the  violinist’s  heaven — the  seventh 
are  all  poor.  It’s  your  step-brother  who  — and  was  just  ready  to  touch  the  bow  to 
isn’t.  Come  with  me,  Mr.  Morris,  I beg,  the  strings.  She  was  dressed  in  soft  brown 
and  show  that  landlord  that  we  have  some  silk  that  was  held  by  a drooping  silver 
one  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  Sally  belt,  and  fell  away  in  simple  long  lines 
would  not  care  at  all;  she  says  she  tries  from  her  glorious  white  arms,  curved  lov- 
to  keep  her  thoughts  away  from  Mr.  Sey-  ingly  forward, embracing  a harmony.  She 
mour  when  she  practises,  and  she  knows  began  to  play.  She  was  revelling  in  her 
he  would  find  some  insurmountable  rea-  mood  for  work,  as  her  happy  lips  showed, 
son  for  interrupting  her  if  he  knew  where  She  had  a moment  before  stopped  to 
she  was.  You’ll  see  Alice  Malone.  She  speak  to  her  girl  friend,  who  was  reclining 
is  one  of  the  luminous  spots  in  this  town’s  in  an  old  steamer  chair  covered  with  white 
Rembrandtesque  gloom  of  uninteresting  fur,  and  stitching  at  fancy-work, 
people.”  Lucille  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  with  a 

“ I haven’t  noticed  that  gloom,”  Morris  forbidding  stare  at  Morris,  and  went  on 
answered,  stiffly,  because  he  was  already  tiptoe  slowly  towards  the  platform.  Mor- 
tired  of  Lucille’s  rattling,  unprincipled  ris  did  not  proceed  after  her.  He  was 
earnestness.  But  he  hoped  Sally  did  not  sure  it  was  all  wrong;  but  he  could  not 
care  to  make  a secret  of  her  retreat  for  help  looking  at  Sally,  and  listening  to  the 

the  music,  origiral  from 
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When  Sally  caught  sight  of  Lucille, 
her  voice  rang  out  in  a long  merry  sigh 
of  resignation  to  find  that  her  time  was 
up.  The  violin  slipped  to  her  side. 

“ Oh,  so  it's  over  for  to-day !”  she  cried. 

Lucille  went  up  to  her  and  s^id  a few 
words,  and  Sally  looked  over  at  the  door, 
her  face  showing  a sudden  change  to 
solemnity  with  great  distinctness  in  the 
strong  light  and  expressive  distance. 

She  hesitated  with  genuine  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  Morris’s  presence.  But 
he  could  understand  that  she  was  muster- 
ing her  good -nature  for  his  benefit  as 
Seymour’s  brother. 

She  stepped  down  from  the  platform, 
her  nut-brown  dress  glimmering  with 
golden  lights,  and  came  towards  him, 
while  her  friend  got  to  her  feet, astonished. 

She  said,  “This  is  soh^e  of  Lucille’s 
mischief.” 

He  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him, 
and  grasped  it  more  eagerly  than  he  had 
at  all  intended. 

“I  only  know  that  this  is  a glimpse  of 
paradise  to  me,”  he  answered.  He  looked 
into  her  eyes  (gazing  at  him,  surprised) 
with  all  the  admiration  he  felt.  As  they 
turned  to  the  others  and  went  forward,  he 
added : “ Speaking  of  halls,  what  a splen- 
did place  you  have  contrived  here!  What 
could  be  better?”  He  glanced  round  at 
the  brown  draperies  on  the  walls  and  win- 
dow, and  caught  sight  approvingly  of 
several  works  of  art  which  satisfied  the 
hunger  of  monotonous  spaces. 

“ Nothing  I could  like  better,”  she  an- 
swered, demurely,  still  trying  very  hard 
not  to  dismiss  him. 

Morris  was  not  willing  to  be  put  in  a 
ridiculous  position,  and  was  determined 
to  make  her  glad  he  had  come. 

“If  you  will  teach  me  to  comprehend 
what  fine  music  is,”  said  he,  “ I will  give 
you  without  delay  the  Straduarius  which 
was  to  have  been  your  wedding-present 
from  me.” 

She  stopped,  her  lips  parted  in  ecstasy, 
and  she  raised  both  her  arms  as  if  to  wel- 
come a long-absent  friend.  She  clasped 
her  hands,  and  pressed  them  to  her  bosom, 
entranced.  “Ned  has  tried  and  tried  to 
find  me  a possible  one,”  she  said,  softly. 

“ He  made  the  mistake  of  commission- 
ing me  to  obtain  it,”  cried  Morris,  laugh- 
ing somewhat  excitedly.  “I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  bringing  it  as  my 
offering  to  you.  He  reluctantly  consent- 
ed. Bot^Sally,  before  you  can  have  it, 
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you  must  penetrate  to  my  sleeping  soul 
with  your  playing.  Will  you  make  a 
trial  ?” 

“Oh,  my  dear  Wayne,  I will!”  Sally 
cried  back.  She  looked  at  him  with  her 
hands  at  her  temples,  hardly  able  to  re- 
member his  actual  presence  in  her  absorp- 
tion of  delight  over  her  promised  violin. 
“But  I wish  to  introduce  you  to  my  best 
friend,  Alice  Malone.  Oh,  you  will  like 
her  so  much!” 

Morris  could  barely  conceal  his  im- 
patience at  the  side  issue. 

A first  introduction  between  young  peo- 
ple of  beauty  and  spirit  is  always  an  im- 
portant moment.  Alice  Malone  glowed, 
with  quickly  lowered  eyes,  and  Morris 
realized  her  charming  personality  with 
cordial  approval. 

They  sat  down,  Sally  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  lovely  to  observe  in  her 
graceful  attitude,  the  lines  of  her  form, 
even  to  the  curve  of  her  shoulder  nearest 
to  Morris,  seeming  to  magnetize  him  by 
their  vivid  perfection.  They  talked  about 
the  great  room,  and  the  seclusion  and  fas- 
cinating atmosphere  of  the  place,  which 
was  two -thirds  brown  gloom  and  blue 
shadow-light  and  one-third  a yellow  glory 
of  sunlight  and  white  of  day.  Morris 
asked  about  the  acoustic  properties,  and 
Alice  Malone  laughed,  and  asked,  in  re- 
turn, whether  he  supposed  she  would  let 
Sally  play  in  a music-room  that  was  res- 
onant. She  said  she  had  become  as  ex- 
acting herself  as  Louis  of  Bavaria  ever 
could  have  been  from  hearing  Sally  prac- 
tise. But  Sally  burst  in  about  the  Stra- 
duarius, and  asked  whether  she  could 
have  it  that  night.  Morris  reminded  her 
that  she  could  not  have  it  to-morrow  even, 
unless  she  could  create  in  him  a genuine 
appreciation  of  something  musically  very 
good. 

Alice  was  wrought  up  by  the  idea,  and 
begged  Sally  to  play  a stave  at  once,  and 
suggested  a composition  of  her  own,  call- 
ed “My  Dream.” 

“ Ah,  but  that  would  not  be  a test,”  said 
Sally,  catching  her  breath  as  if  off  her 
guard,  and  at  last  trembling.  “It  must 
be  a classic  thing;  he  might  be  able  to 
catch  at  a simple  rendering  of  the  middle 
movement  of  Saint  Saens’s  third  concerto.  ” 
She  leaned  towards  him,  and  gazed  at 
him  appealingly,  with  her  whole  soul  in 
her  eyes.  44  Do  you  think  you  could  take 
in  a charming  bit  of  Saint-Saens?”  she 
faltered. 
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Morris  nearly  forgot  to  answer.  Then 
he  said:  “What!  Do  you  compose,  too? 
And  do  you  think  I want  to  hear  any- 
thing so  much  as  what  you  have  com- 
posed?” 

She  took  up  her  violin,  which  was  near 
her,  and  sat  tuning  and  trying  it.  Sud- 
denly she  looked  up  with  eager  yet  unob- 
servant glances.  She  started  up,  draw- 
ing the  bow  over  the  strings.  “I  will 
play  you  4 My  Dream,7  77  she  said. 

A moment  after  the  girl  had  ceased 
playing,  Lucille  remarked,  “She  can 
never  realize  such  a beautiful  dream  as 
that !” 

Morris  said  nothing,  but  rose  to  his 
feet,  sad -eyed,  and  stepped  in  front  of 
Sally,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  if  his 
work  was  done  forever,  and  he  was  now 
to  loaf  and  adore  her  by  gazing.  She 
fingered  her  violin  noiselessly,  and  her 
cheeks  were  pale  against  her  gentle  brown 
lashes. 

She  looked  at  him  in  a moment,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “ Did  you  understand  all 
I meant?77  And  he  answered  with  his 
eyes,  unmistakably,  “ I understand  all,  be- 
loved.77 What  he  had  understood  most 
clearly  was  that  sHe  had  never  loved. 
The  fantasy  had  broken  off  in  the  midst 
of  its  entrancing,  ever-fading  melody. 

“I  am  so  glad,  so  glad,77  he  said,  fairly 
attacking  her  with  his  ardor,  “that  the 
first  trial  of  n^y  real  perception  should 
have  been  through  art  of  yours.  When 
I feel  the  joy  of  a perfect  thing  at  any 
time  now,  I shall  hear  again  this  entrance 
song  into  the  heaven  of  music.77 

Sally  blushed,  and  drew  back.  She,  of 
course,  saw  his  love  now. 

Alice  Malone  was  observing  them  curi- 
ously. She  happened  to  catch  Lucille’s 
little  grimaces  addressed  to  her  with 
pointed  meaning.  Alice  started,  and 
frowned. 

“You  say  you  desire  to  win  the  popu- 
lar heart,77  Morris  began  again,  in  an  un- 
steady voice,  but  with  a steady  scrutiny. 
“Can’t  you  tell  something  by  me  of  how 
surely  you  are  going  to  win  it?77 

Why  she  should  care,  as  she  did,  that 
he  praised  her  in  the  tone,  in  the  way,  he 
praised  her,  she  could  not  imagine.  But 
it  was  terribly  certain  that  she  had  never 
felt  the  glow  before  which,  in  an  appar- 
ently insensible  breath,  had  made  living 
sweet  indeed. 

“It  is  time  to  go,77  Alice  exclaimed. 
“Besides,  Mrs.  Dwight  says  that  Mr. 
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Morris  is  going  to  manage  that  dreadful 
landlord — 77 

“Oh!77  cried  Sally,  bringing  herself 
back  to  ordinary  affairs  with  a little  toss 
of  the  head;  “that’s  very  kind  of  you, 
Wayne..  You  see,  I did  not  have  any 
contract,  and  the  man  perceives  that  I 
wish  to  stay.  But  I can’t  afford  the  sum 
he  asks — an  advance  of  a hundred  a month 
upon  two  hundred.77 

4 4 It  almost  ruins  me  even  to  think  of 
such  an  exorbitant  charge,77  Morris  joy- 
ously cried. 

He  had  shown  that  he  was  madly  in 
love,  and  felt  that  he  had  gained  some- 
thing valuable  by  it,  if  only  Sally’s  pity. 

He  was  willing  to  think  it  pity  for  the 
present,  but  he  had  seen  an  emotion  in 
her  face  that  promised  much. 

Lucille  and  he  departed.  As  he  had 
reached  the  door  of  the  music-room,  Sally 
had  called  out  kindly  but  definitely, 

“ Wayne,  don’t  come  here  again  !77 

An  hour  or  so  later  she  received  Sey- 
mour’s afternoon  visit  at  the  Dwights’, 
and  she  told  him  about  his  brother’s  ap- 
pearance at  her  secret  lair,  as  the  Dwights 
called  it,  and  how  it  happened  to  come  to 
pass. 

“And  now  you  must  come,”  she  con- 
cluded. “Come  whenever  you  wish — 
come  often.  It  is  really  a dear  place.” 

“No,”  Seymour  replied,  generous  as 
usual.  “ You  shall  keep  it  to  yourself  as 
long  as  you  want  to.  I will  never  inter- 
rupt you.” 

She  put  both  her  hands  into  one  of  his. 

When  she  went  up  to  her  room  she  col- 
lected all  her  portraits  of  Seymour,  and 
all  the  presents  he  had  given  her,  and 
put  them  on  a table  together,  and  looked 
at  them.  She  thought  of  all  he  had  done 
for  her  that  was  warm-hearted,  and  of 
what  he  had  done  that  was  liberal.  The 
diamonds  and  other  jewels  which  spar- 
kled at  her  represented  the  unstinted  ex- 
penditure he  was  anxious  to  make  to  her 
continual  joy  and  honor.  She  studied 
his  face  for  the  thousandth  time,  which 
was  so  handsome  and  refined  and  well 
controlled.  She  thought  how  a face  like 
that  could  give  itself  full  license  to  un- 
bend as  much  as  it  chose,  but  that  its  very 
refinement  was  refined  again.  She  looked 
at  herself  in  a mirror  set  with  jewels — his 
gift,  of  course. 

“Ignorant  creature!”  she  cried  to  her- 
self softly,  and  thought,  44  What  made 
you  suppose  music  was  able  t$  ^satisfy 
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you  by  itself?”  Then  she  smiled  sadly. 

‘ 4 What  could  satisfy  me?”  she  murmured, 
and  thought:  “ How  foolish  of  me  to  wish 
to  forego  unrest!  It  is  the  life  principle 
of  art.” 

Sally  became  so  deeply  absorbed  in  pre- 
paring for  her  first  concert,  often  rehears- 
ing, and  having  talks  with  the  eminent 
orchestral  leader  who  was  to  supply  the 
orchestra,  that  she  grew  very  absent-mind- 
ed about  the  other  affairs  of  each  day. 
The  papers  wrote  her  up,  her  photograph 
got  about,  and  it  began  to  seem  to  every- 
body outside  that  her  failure  was  a fore- 
gone conclusion,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary outcome  of  puffs  and  hopes. 

Morris  complained  bitterly  to  Seymour 
about  the  awful  publicity  Sally  was  get- 
ting. Seymour  took  it  very  coolly.  They 
had  changed  places  concerning  this,  un- 
less Seymour  was  hiding  a severe  ordeal. 
What  he  said  was  that  he  had  known  so 
many  great  artists  that,  as  he  considered 
Sally  a wonderful  promise  of  a great  ar- 
tist, he  did  not  mind  the  publicity  in  pa- 
pers and  shop  windows  any  more  than 
he  minded  having  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
look  upon  her  lovely  face  when  she  went 
out  of  doors. 

When  the  day  of  the  concert  at  last  ar- 
rived,  Morris’s  pale  countenance  and  agi- 
tated behavior  led  Seymour  to  laugh  at 
him. 

“Sally  herself  is  not  nervous,”  he  ex- 
postulated. 

“She  does  not  know  all  that  this  first 
trial  stands  for,”  answered  Morris,  biting 
his  knuckles  and  shedding  some  boyish 
teai-s.  “Her  failure  would  be  so  absurd 
now,  after  this  rumpus  of  premature 
praise;  and  to  think  of  anything  absurd 
happening  to  Sally  makes — ” He  stopped, 
and  stalked  round  in  a passion  of  anger. 
Then  he  added:  “The  whole  family  is  in 
it,  to  make  or  mar.” 

This  lame  explanation  of  his  state  of 
mind  did  not  prevent  Seymour  from  look- 
ing at  him  with  undisguised  concern.  He 
pulled  himself  together,  and  replied,  turn- 
ing sadly  away, 

“Don’t  worry  about  & failure,  my  dear 
Wayne.” 

And  Sally  did  not  fail. 

There  she  had  stood,  in  a simple  white 
mull  dress  in  the  midst  of  an  orchestra 
which  was  in  itself  a royal  compliment  to 
her  ability,  and  there  she  drew  from  the 
Straduarius  the  voice  of  music  in  rapture 
and  refinement. 
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“She  studied  with  Joachim,”  people 
whispered  here  and  there,  as  the  crowds 
pressed  slowly  out  into  the  night  again. 

“She  studied  with  King  David,” 
snapped  a smart  matron  of  means,  in 
clothes  that  spoke  for  her  fashionable 
character.  “ I don’t  believe  the  Joachim 
assertion,  but  I am  glad  America  has  a 
downright  musical  genius  at  last — if  she 
were  only  not  a she!” 

Everybody  felt  effervescent — the  appre- 
ciators  because  they  could  not  wholly  ex- 
press their  delight,  and  the  dullards  be- 
cause they  thought  themselves  the  only 
sensible  persons  concerned,  and  could  not 
quite  express  this  either. 

Sally  had  been  invited  to  a great  sup- 
per, where  she  was  to  have  shone  as  the 
especial  attraction;  but  she  would  not  go. 
She  hardly  saw  her  dearest  friends,  Sey- 
mour and  Alice,  and  the  consciousness  of 
Lucille  or  any  lesser  person  was  like  a 
consciousness  of  mortality.  The  splendid 
applause  was  ringing  in  her  ears.  The 
life  of  her  musical  hope  was  abloom. 
She  was  in  ecstasy,  but  she  looked  sol- 
emn and  simple.  The  people  who  knew 
most  saw  in  her  a medium  with  the  con- 
nection gone  for  the  present,  a votary  of 
a divine  wonder  whose  prayers  were  end- 
ed for  the  day.  The  others  craned  their 
necks  to  catch  a parting  glimpse  of  the 
girl  who  carried  inspiration  around  in 
her  pocket  like  a peculiar  perfume  of  her 
own  concoction. 

Wayne  Morris,  as  pale  and  ecstatic  as 
herself,  looked  into  her  face  and  grasped 
her  hand,  and  spoke  a few  deep  words 
with  all  his  heart.  She  saw  him.  She 
thanked  him  with  a childlike  smile. 
Then  he  melted  away  in  the  dark  crowd 
near  the  anteroom ; she  knew  not  why. 

The  next  day  Seymour  came  early  to 
see  her;  that  is,  late  in  the  morning.  She 
heard  with  quiet  pleasure  that  the  papers 
were  full  of  her  triumph.  Some  of  her 
letters  at  breakfast  had  served  up  little 
dishes  of  verse  in  her  honor.  These  did 
not  attract  her  or  turn  her  head,  although 
she  was  not  sure  but  that  those  waves  of 
applause  might  contain  a subtle  poison — 
those  clappings  and  murmurs  and  lus- 
trous gazes  from  thousands  of  people  at 
once.  But  her  heart  bounded  every  time 
she  allowed  herself  to  think  what  Joa- 
chim might  have  said  of  the  way  she  ren- 
dered this  or  that  passage,  and  what  lie 
would  have  vouchsafed  to  let  fall  about 

her  own  little  composition,  which  she  had 
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had  the  conceit  to  play,  and  which  had 
enchanted  the  canaille , who  were  glad  of 
its  distinct  melody. 

Seymour  congratulated  her  very  much 
as  he  would  have  done  upon  her  having 
her  usual  good  health.  She  felt  the  high 
praise  of  his  taking  her  power  over  her 
hearers  for  granted.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
seen  her  hugged  and  kissed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  people  one  shivers  with  admi- 
ration over  — beautiful  prime  donne  or 
fiery  old  players  of  piano  and  violin. 
She  had  exerted  a spell  over  such  necro- 
mancers as  Patti  and  Liszt.  But  it  had 
been  a girlish  spell  of  rainbow  promise, 
far  fainter  than  the  sustained  dignity  of 
her  public  performance.  This  was  a vic- 
tory which  it  was  incumbent  upon  no  one 
to  predict  for  her.  Yet  Seymour  had 
made  calm  assertions  that  did  not  hedge, 
indicating  precisely  such  an  issue. 

“I  owe  so  much  to  you,”  said  Sally,  in 
answer  to  his  cheerful  words  this  morn- 
ing. “I  hardly  know  whether  the  suc- 
cess is  mine  or  yours.  Just  think  how 
you  have  helped  me  with  belief  and  in- 
troduction and  prestige  and  money ! How 
you  have  been  everything  to  me  but  the 
work  I have  put  into  my  practising  and 
wakeful  nights  of  ardent  thought!  Ned, 
I do  not  know  how  a man  can  be  so 
strong,  so  generous,  as  you  are.” 

“You  will  soon  think  me  an  ogre  of 
selfishness,”  he  answered.  “I  am  greed- 
ily full  of  something  important  enough 
to  me.  Those  cards — they  were  to  go 
out  after  the  concert,  you  know.  Our 
wedding-cards!  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  interesting  subject  that  could  be 
broached.”  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  over  and  over  again. 

“The  wedding-cards?”  Sally  repeated, 
agitated  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
known  her.  “ Oh,  delay  them  for  a while ! 
I do  not  know  how  I could  be  married 
in  so  short  a time!  I do  believe  I am  a 
new  being  since  this  success,  though  I 
may  not  seem  so,  and  though  it  may 
seem  such  a trivial,  unscientific  success 
without  the  approval  of  some  great  au- 
thority. Still,  it  was  a revelation  to  me, 
and  I live  at  last  in  a delicious  phase  of 
life  that  was  only  hearsay  a day  ago. 
Ned,  I must  get  my  equilibrium  again  be- 
fore I can  be  the  docile,  passive  creature  I 
was.  I hope  I have  not  been  made  fool- 
ish by  a little  applause;  and,  upon  my 
word,  I think  it  is  only  that  art  is  so  like 
cosmic  force  that  contact  with  it  to  the 
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full  jostles  our  little  individuality,  as  a 
tree  bends  in  a thunder-storm.  You  will 
think  me  delirious,  I fear,  dear  Ned — and 
oh,  how  precious  such  delirium  is! — and 
you  will  concede  that  I must  come  to  my 
senses  before  those  cards  can  go  out  for 
the  wedding!” 

“I  was  ‘colossally’  stupid  to  mention 
that  sort  of  thing  now,”  Seymour  an- 
swered, appearing  to  be  content. 

Sally  was  immediately  beset  with  such 
a flood  of  social  business  and  praise  of  a 
genuine,  exciting  sort,  and  such  crowd- 
ing requests  for  performances,  that  she 
rapidly  grew  tired  of  breathing.  In  a 
week  or  so  she  declared  that  she  was 
going  to  disappear  into  her  hidden  music- 
room  ; and  so  she  did.  Seymour  now 
had  to  get  along  without  her  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a time.  Finally  she  invit- 
ed him  to  join  her  at  her  mysterious  re- 
treat. And  while  Alice  Malone  read  and 
sewed  at  a distance,  Sally  played  to  him, 
and  was  very  nice  to  him,  and  seemed 
more  like  herself  than  for  a long  time. 

As  she  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, and  kept  up  a Hungarian  bee- 
buzzing of  her  violin  while  she  talked, 
Seymour  wondered  whether  her  special 
purpose  in  inviting  him  had  been  to  tell 
him  that  she  would  set  the  wedding-day, 
or  that  she  wished  to  defer  it  still  longer. 

All  at  once  she  laid  down  her  instru- 
ment, and  said,  as  she  followed  with  her 
eyes  Alice’s  figure — who  was  withdraw- 
ing to  some  screens  hiding  a gas-stove, 
where  the  girls  brewed  coffee  and  tea  at 
their  fancy:  “I  have  been  an  age  away 
from  Europe!  I would  like  so  much  to 
amuse  myself  with  Europe  again!” 

“If  you  have  any  such  hankering,” 
responded  he,  “I  wish  you  would  let  me 
take  you  there.”  He  noticed  that  in  a 
trice  she  grew  pale,  looking  motionlessly 
down  at  her  hands,  as  she  leaned  forward 
in  a negligent  attitude  that  was  fit  for 
sculpture.  “ Of  course,”  he  went  on,  “ I 
like  to  have  you  giving  something  to 
your  native  land;  I am  proud  that  you 
have  come  home  to  make  your  first  public 
appearance.  But  you  must  not  pine  for 
anything  that  is  possible,  and  you  have 
already  shown  what  you  can  do  when 
put  upon  your  mettle,  and  what  you  will 
condescend  to  do  among  little  groups  of 
connoisseurs.  So  I think  your  native 
land  has  been  sufficiently  recognized. 
Come,  Sally,  let  me  take  you  to  the  places 
we  both  love.” 
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She  did  not  look  up,  but  she  said:  44 1 
could  not  marry  you  yet,  Ned.” 

He  colored. 

Suddenly  she  looked  at  him,  and  saw 
the  angry  flush,  and  her  heart  was  melt- 
ed ; for  she  had  never  seen  him  show  pain, 
and  had  not  believed  that  he  would  ever 
be  roused  to  indignation  against  her. 

“I  will  not  be  put  off,”  was  all  he  an- 
swered. 

“You  must  let  me  wait  a year,”  she 
firmly  said. 

He  drew  back  as  if  shrinking  from  a 
blow,  looking  at  her  with  a sort  of  terror. 
Her  proposition  meant  more  than  you 
might  have  judged.  At  last  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  her  real  feeling  for  him. 
It  could  not  have  been  harder  to  bear  if 
she  had  said,  point-blank,  that  she  did 
not  love  him,  and  that  their  engagement 
must  be  broken.  He  would  not  have 
acceded  if  she  had  done  so,  and  the  situ- 
ation would  have  been  just  the  same. 
There  had  been  no  confusion  about  their 
intercourse.  Its  language  was  simple  and 
clear,  and  a great  deal  could  be  said  by  a 
tone,  and  it  could  be  unerringly  compre- 
hended. 

His  silence  touched  her  to  the  soul. 

44  Then  the  worst  is  true,”  he  ended  by 
replying. 

She  became  eagerly  alarmed,  and  mur- 
mured, 44  The  worst  ?” 

44  You  care  for— some  one  else.” 

She  started  to  her  feet.  The  change  in 
the  attitude  of  his  mind  was  as  if  an  em- 
brace were  to  turn  to  a stab.  44  Take  back 
those  words,  Ed  ward  Seymour !”  she  cried, 
as  angry  as  he  was  himself. 

44  Oh,  Sally,”  he  answered,  gentle  on  the 
instant,  but  despairing,  “have  I not  watch- 
ed the  misery  which  Wayne  is  so  obvious- 
ly undergoing?  You  pity  him  much  too 
well.” 

She  rested  her  arm  upon  the  pedestal  of 
a bust  of  Pallas  which  stood  near  her,  and 
then  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
He  did  not  know  from  what  source  she 
received  courage,  but  she  soon  recover- 
ed her  self-control,  and  replied,  looking 
down, but  no  longer  crouching  in  shame, 
“I  love  him.”  After  a pause  she  look- 
ed up  and  met  Seymour's  gaze.  44  But  I 
know  it  is  you  who  could  satisfy  love 
most  genuinely.  I should  be  too  degraded 
in  my  own  eyes  if  I believed  that  I could 
not  live  down  a passion  of  young  eyes 
and  pulses,  such  as  Wayne’s,  for  a love 
like  yonps.  Do  not  tell  me  that  I am  so 
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little  spiritual  in  your  estimation  as  such 
an  opinion  would  make  me.  I asked  you 
for  a year  in  which  to  kill  my  folly.  You 
have  my  troth,  and  I mean  to  keep  it  to 
the  letter,  and  in  spirit,  too.” 

He  reached  out  his  hands  to  embrace 
her,  but  let  them  fall  again  to  his  sides. 
44 Old  as  I am,”  he  faltered,  “I  will  wait 
a year.” 

4 4 Old  ?”  She  spoke  the  words  as  a breeze 
whispers  on  an  August  day.  There  was 
a long  glance  between  them. 

Alice  Malone  approached  with  a tray 
of  fairylike  tea  things  and  a smile  of  su- 
perior calm. 

Seymour  set  the  tray  on  the  platform 
for  her,  and  Sally  sat  down  and  applied 
herself  to  filling  the  cups. 

When  she  asked  Seymour  whether  he 
would  take  one  lump  or  two,  she  blushed; 
and  Alice  was  secretly  amused,  as  people 
always  are  at  lovers’  moods. 

44  Just  think,  Alice,”  Sally  said,  pouring 
cream  into  the  cups  as  her  last  manoeuvre 
in  their  preparation,  44  Ned  wants  to  break 
our  engagement!” 

“Good  gracious,  what  an  idea!”  ex- 
claimed he,  petrified. 

44  He  says  he  is  worth  a great  deal  more 
than  suuh  a frivolous  girl  as  I am.  He 
says  I am  too  young.” 

44  What  does  all  this  nonsense  amount 
to?”  Alice  Malone  laughed,  taking  her  cup. 

“Ask  him  why  he  won’t  marry  me,” 
cried  the  girl,  handing  Seymour  his  tea 
as  steadily  as  she  had  of  late  placed  the 
bow  upon  her  violin  in  the  presence  of  a 
thousand  or  so  of  people. 

44  Well,  if  Ned  is  in  a towering  rage  at 
your  delays,  I for  one  cannot  blame  him !” 
Alice  retorted,  faithlessly, 

“Delays?'  Sally  said,  stirring  her  tea. 
But  she  did  not  go  on.  * 

“Good  heavens!  Sally,”  blurted  Sey- 
mour, regardless  of  consequences, 4 4 do  you 
love  me,  after  all  ?” 

“A  lovers’  quarrel?”  put  in  Alice. 
44  Why,  Ned,  perhaps  she  does  not  know 
it,  but  she  adores  you.  Don’t  you,  you 
goose?”  This  to  Sally. 

44  If  a crude  person  can  love,”  the  girl 
replied,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  man  be- 
fore her  with  a smile  that  made  bis 
thoughts  spin. 

“Next  month?”  asked  Alice  Malone, 
concisely. 

Seymour  gave  a little  gasp  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  then  got  his  cue  from  a ten- 
der smile  on  Sally's  lips,  and  said,  44  Yes.” 
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to  mention  this  hue  again;  hereafter  it 
can  be  taken  for  granted,  for  it  is  always 
present;  but  for  this  once  I must  say  that 
you  may  imagine  the  bluest  blue  you 
know  — the  sky,  lapis  lazuli,  sapphires, 
the  eyes  of  some  children,  the  Bay  of 
Naples — and  the  Ionian  Sea  is  bluer  than 
any  of  these.  And  nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  such  dear,  queer  little  foam  sprays. 
They  are  so  small  and  so  very  white  on 
the  blue,  and  they  curl  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  even  when  the  sea  is  perfectly 
calm,  which  makes  me  call  them  queer. 
You  meet  them  miles  from  land.  And 
all  the  shores  are  whitened  with  their 
never-ceasing  play.  It  is  a pygmy  surf. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  our  steamer  reached  her  anchorage 
before  the  island  towu.  Immediately  she 
was  surrounded  by  small  boats,  whose 
crews  were  perfectly  lawless,  demanding 
from  strangers  whatever  they  thought 
they  could  get,  and  obtaining  their  de- 
mands, because  there  was  no  way  to  es- 
cape them  except  by  building  a raft. 
Upon  reaching  land,  one  forgets  the  ex- 
tortion, for  the  windows  of  the  hotel  over- 
look the  esplanade,  and  this  open  space 
amiably  offers  to  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  first  impressions  a panoramic 
history  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  in  a series  of  striking  memen- 
tos. Let  me  premise  that  as  regards 
any  solid  knowledge  of  these  islands, 
only  a contemptible  smattering  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a stay  so  short  as  mine.  Corfu 
and  her  sisters  have  borne  a conspicuous 
part  in  what  we  used  to  call  ancient  his- 
tory. Through  the  Roman  days  they  ap- 
pear and  reappear.  In  the  times  of  the 
Crusaders  their  position  made  them  ex- 
tremely important.  Years  of  study  could 
not  exhaust  their  records,  nor  months  of 
research  their  antiquities.  To  compre- 
hend them  rightfully,  one  must  indeed  be 
a historian,  an  arclneologist,  and  a paint- 
er at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  one 
must  also  be  good-natured.  Few  of  us 
can  hope  to  unite  all  these.  The  next  best 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  go  and  see  them  with 
whatever  eyes  and  mind  we  happen  to 
possess.  Good- nature  will  perhaps  re- 
turn after  the  opening  encounter  with  the 
boatmen  is  over. 


From  our  windows,  then,  we  could 
note,  first,  the  citadel  high  on  its  rock, 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  town.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  present  fortress  was 
erected  in  1550;  but  the  site  has  always 
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been  the  stronghold.  Corinthians,  Atheni- 
ans, Spartans,  Macedonians,  and  Romans 
have  in  turn  held  the  island,  and  this  rock 
is  the  obvious  keep.  Later  came  four 
hundred  years  of  Venetian  control,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  add  that  the  tokens  of  this 
last-named  period  were  to  me  more  de- 
lightful than  any  of  the  other  memorials. 

I say  “ashamed,”  for  why  should  one  be 
haunted  by  Venice  in  Greece  ? With  the 
Parthenon  to  look  forward  to,  why  should 
the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  sculptured  on  Corfu 
fagades,  be  a thing  to  greet  with  joy? 
Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  dis- 
consolate figures  of  some  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  the 
galleries  of  Europe,  tired  and  dejected 
tourists  wandering  from  picture  to  pic- 
ture, but  finding  nothing  half  so  interest- 
ing as  the  memory  of  No.  4699  Columbus 
Avenue  at  home.  I am  afraid  it  is  equal- 
ly narrow  to  be  scanning  Corfu,  Athens, 
Cairo,  and  the  sands  of  the  desert  itself 
for  something  that  reminds  one  of  anoth- 
er place,  even  though  that  place  be  the 
enchanting  pageant  of  a town  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  History,  however,  as  re- 
lated by  the  esplanade,  pays  no  attention 
to  these  aberrations  of  the  looker-on ; its 
story  goes  steadily  forward.  The  lions  of 
St.  Mark  on  the  fagades,  and  another  me- 
mento of  the  Doges,  namely,  the  statue 
of  Count  von  Schulenburg,  who  com- 
manded the  Venetian  forces  in  the  great 
defence  of  Corfu  in  1716— these  memorials 
have  as  companions  various  tokens  of  the 
English  occupation,  which,  following  that 
of  Venice,  continued  through  forty-nine 
years,  that  is,  from  1815  to  1863.  Before 
this  there  had  been  a short  period  of 
French  dominion.  The  souvenirs  of  the 
British  rule  are  conspicuous.  The  first  is 
the  palace  built  for  the  English  Governor, 
a functionary  who  bore  the  sonorous  offi- 
cial name  of  Lord  High  Commissioner,  a 
title  which  was  soon  shortened  to  the  odd 
abbreviation,  “ the  Lord  High.”  This 
palace  is  an  uninteresting  construction 
stretching  stiffly  across  the  water  side  of 
the  esplanade,  and  cutting  off  the  view 
of  the  harbor.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  the  King  of  Greece,  but  at  present  it  is 
seldom  occupied. 

If  the  palace  is  ordinary,  what  shall  be 
said  of  another  memento  which  adorns 
the  esplanade ' This  is  a high,  narrow 
building,  so  uncouth  that  it  causes  a 
smile.  It  looks  raw,  bare,  and  so  primi- 
tive that  if  it  had  a pulley  at  the  top  it 
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might  be  taken  for  a warehouse  erected  - was  erected  in  honor  of  Sir  Thomas 
on  the  bank  of  a canal  in  one  of  our  Maitland,  a Governor  whose  arbitrary 
Western  towns;  one  sees  in  imagination  rule  gained  for  him  the  title  of  King 
canal-boats  lying  beneath,  and  bulging  Tom.  The  three  memorials  are  officially 
sacks  going  up  or  down.  Yet  this  is  no-  protected,  an  agreement  to  that  effect 
thing  less  than  that  University  of  the  Jo-  having  been  made  between  the  govern- 
mau  Islands  which  was  founded  by  the  meats  of  Great  Britain  and  Greece.  They 
Earl  of  Guildford  early  in  this  century,  were  never  in  danger,  probably,  as  the 
the  epoch  of  English  enthusiasm  for  English  protection  was  a friendly  one. 
Greece,  the  days  of  the  Philhellenes.  In  spite  of  its  friendliness,  the  Corfiotes 
Lord  Guildford,  who  was  one  of  the  dis-  voted  as  follows  with  enthusiasm  when 
tinguished  North  family,  gave  largely  of  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  them:  u The 
his  fortune  and  of  his  time  to  establish  single  and  unanimous  will  of  the  Ionian 
this  university.  The  defunct  academy  people  has  been  and  is  for  their  reunion 
now  shelters  a school  where  vigorous  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece."  England 
young  Greeks  sit  on  benches,  opposite  yielded  k)  this  wish  and  withdrew— a dig* 
each  other,  in  narrow  doorless  compart-  interested  act  which  ought  to  have  gain 
ments  which  resemble  the  interior  of  a ed  for  her  universal  applause.  Since 
large  omnibus.  JSf»4  Corfu  and  her  sister  islands, happily 

In  the  esplanade  the  period  of  English  freed  at  last  from  foreign  control,  have 
rule  is  further  kept  in  mind  by  mou-  tilled  with  patriotic  pride  and  content- 
uments  to  the  memory  of  three  of  the  rnent  their  proper  place  as  part  of  the 
Lords  High— a statue,  an  obelisk,  and  (of  Hellenic  kingdom. 

all  things  in  the  world)  ait  imitation  of  The  esplanade  also  contains  the  one 
a Greek  temple.  This  temple— it  is  so  modem  monument  erected  by  the  Corfi 
small  that  Ahey  might,  call  it  a templelte  otes  themselves,  a statue  of  Capo  dT, stria. 
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John  i.'npo  d-tsk ria,  a unlive  of  Corfu;  American  mind  toward  mm  idea 

was  fhe  political  li;:tiu;r  i»l  whim  m»  f<i!i#;4y;  namely.  tlu>t  Gajifi  dTsfm  e,  c> 

guc^ti&fed  itr  • u^ybjy in - ihut 

Turkish  yoke,  , The  •.dory  of  hi*  life'  ?,s  ;.*  nti  u!ihu>r>r  between  Russia >md  Gryeee  is 
pari  of  llff  ♦-xo-ji.iua*'.uvk‘-  «>( Un*  Gw*k-.)v*v-  .now'  >vne  of  the  probabilities  of  ihg  nc»vr 
ydutiityi.  His  » *r#^  *j&fh&r  Imd  #1  future,  h i&  u ny&ikyded(  at  Inasi  b>  tl)y 

supreme  p*W*ry to  he  f$to’Yer;,  that  4fewi,^'; . 

he  was  al.^o  of  1k5  left  tor  tuGi  ft>r  help  inv?l  to 

looking  too  often  iOvvrtrd  t!v^t  ^cftt  er»y  kite  Miito>vit*Si,  a r nye  i<*  wbopc  prob.* 

pivt  i it  the  North  whose  '.TM$  biy.  her  ancient . aH  amniter:dun>  appeal 

4>t retoii i:iiir  slowly  toward*  t:V>n»ki?»flMo-  !a.>s  atrongiy'  tlia'ii  they  do  to  aiiy  ollv^r  ••• 
pie  Lit-  was  reGsiGl,  disliked  ; huallv  ho  European  people  But  she  has  <# iUibhvdv 
was  ;vssn.s&iiiaUUlv  Tiihe  has  softened  the  '**  Wait  fill  Russia  o/nio  dowm  * 
lli^?  1 1»»  >h* . appears-  to  be  ssHying,  with  defern^ 

■vei-e,  ami  brought  his  services  to  the  na-  iheiiaec,  K>  Turkey  to-dav. 
than  ixith  the  projier  relief  r hence  this  These  various  moiiiiments  of  the  §| 

statue,  erected  to  18^7 JitVr  six  rears  after  pJariade  do  not,  however.,  make  Corfu  m 

his  death,  by  young  Greece'..  - It  is  a snf-  the  least  ut.ojlern.  They  are  ; nnimpiir- 
dgfeutlf  hgbfcfc  nf  ^fitrte.  marble,  imt . they  are  «M>fr 

the  face  tunied  towards  the  hay  with  a p&ivd  with  the  ohj  stiwG-  which 
m w$S C&po  dTstna  — a o^r  ihte;>lope.s  btehirul  Mmon  fEngvd  wily 
msmo  whiel)  might  have  been  if c» Vented-  a network  of  stone  lanes  that  lead  down 
for  a Gt%erk  pairiot  ^ The  Eastern  *jbs>e  to  the  waiter V ^dire:  It  has  vAul  that 
lion  Gu  complicated  one,  amt  l have  no  the ^eaiemi  aspeG  of  the  place  is  l la  Ha  ii 
knwGdge  nt  ir>  hH  riepQks,  But  a per  If  is  f we  that  rhejs?  are  arcades  like  ilo^e 
soi  ml  td^rV^fclbw  Ttffkey  of  Bo  1 ogiia,  a ml  Pad  ua  h that  some  of  the 

which  exists  in  eve.iy  Greek  heart,  ami  a byways  have  (be  bad:  of  a Venetian  eatle, 
glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  lead  an  vv itlnnit  its  cared  ; iif/d  that  tin:  r,Gyblrc 
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And  d.  has  uisp  caught  a ?S!ioi4g  tdige  wards,  in  i.48<h  il 
from  Asia.  -.Many  of  the-  houses  have  the  xyas  brought  to 
♦<>W  dwr  and  1 1 u^sk^il  entrance  which  are  Corfu  l>y  nun 

■so  ^ ImrmUo'ist  a:-  of  Um  East ; at  the  top  of  named  -OvorQV  Col oeliie retry . Borne  an- 
r.oe  neglected  st  urn  ay.  <is  ferns  possible  lhoritit?s  say  that  ( 'okwd  here  try  vms  ;t 
from.  pnbia  ' Cew,  there  may  be  .-ha-ad*  monk:  in  any  ease,  \vhatis-  oeri.a  in  e<  ihul  • 
moov  WcMy  furn tshed  apartments;  but  the  heirs  of  tins  man  $lil i own  the  saint-- 
if  such  room*  exist,  the  jealous  love  of  -surely  a HirnAiUv  piece  of  property- -and  mv 
pr  i.raej*  Tcefegijst  them  nidde m y 1? h (fr  them? * >i vh  1 Jihrj , St  Slow 

spumous  miimnce  is  as  ip), be  the  eh  lye^f/ 

Orient  a*  the  Jitffli  wail.  ^hutt'mg  ott  all  .which  C eaUed  by  1m  name  hm  superb 
■view  of Urn  garden  or  park  \&  vomrrsiJ  silver  eothn  is: lighted  by  the  rays  f/om 
in  Eng-laml  . a )ia t*i; yrt ir la/up  wbhdi  is  ^sfMUMivsl  rhovn 

Tiny  lawn  Cfhi?fa  ha*  26  jHMT  ujitetbi-  It  When  '^piVid  rjurylMit,  ptrojdtaiii  au 
tarns.  Among  the  pdjMilrtfioii  ufe  £>.t(?na-  \mhroicen  stream  w eiv'prK^in^  into  tins 
tmns.  Maltese,  'Levantines,,  -xndl  -rfhers;  rlnipei;  .and  kissing  the  Sarcophuxim  t*e/ 
felt  the  £4tiwfc$  are.  the  ifouhtnUiC  rnd^  peat^tJy  With  -jw^'iKhnite . Ths*' 

There  m a...ifewBatuHrU^^  i^0cs/  ,Vi^.!^*y,  1 ; 

.or  did  ahrmtui  at  lh>:  moo*  of  my  vksU-  .>o:» t r*> i on  the  )«a\enje»ii  an  yr<ni(K:  v,  n h 
ihen,  ; tead • of ^hh^ing:  prob- 

aitA  lhere  ha  vh  been  wilit  t^bJy  t:hristtoiis  ia  iam  of  the < 

Corfu  ^pan  for  an.  esperiai  pilgriunige  to  the 

C^ermonUil  mfirtyriihm  for  sriseafltHF.^  ' hnlryVE  ':'  Three  fluids  a y w the ^ body  ts 

sake  . \y&  may  h opt-  at  iak?ni*; • iVom . • xjstptl.  ''.yitfitiiji' 

oilong  tjie  eiviliiOM!  nations,:  Wfi  have  only  the  e>j)liuuw]e,  J’oi  low*-;  d i;y  a I /nig  train  <0 
sis  oMsi*  left.  0*»rfn  ha>o.ueot*  reif.-e  Ur<-'*k  vh/rgv  t at  id  by  y.he"  pobfit4  otlC':**-. 
■&' mpfayfr  ^.ho  i^'  ^n^Mly  b^th>r^d,-Bt;.' -/i^f  t^hv-btwny  n]U>p  r>eca^?o!rs  the 

Bph'idtOiiv  y»r,  he  \%  it>  fovhig  xie  *sieic  at*y  bmughl  forth  Mtxtl  Ijhd  whkrfr  the 

xmhoftyC  $t> iyd  Spir^  hvlii>  diid  tift^eh  if!'?.  -.MXift  </vV‘>vih^tk: 

tuttitlf-eU  .ago,  nuv^  UiAjiojV  t|f  a afre-iu  ' * Yes, ' 1 bcA  fcye/t:  ^1(1  a, 

'.'CypebHvJ  ; Thy  was  tOiTured  d,itr^  ' resutlei » I U:f»d 

ipgj  lhe  pei^veoi  mn  of  *hy  iho  o i/r.,-  Uu-  |a<wvvs.,mn . H*  .spoke  in  a mutter  t>f  i 

tier  Dhicieti/Ui.  Ht.s  »‘nil>ahited  hotly  wii*s  to  tie,  Aflefr  keeih^f  il  .ihffie  tidies  year 
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for  twenty  years,  the  issuing  forth  of  the 
old  bishop  into  the  brilliant  sunshine  to 
make  a solemn  circuit  round  the  espla- 
nade did  not,  I suppose,  seem  so  remark- 
able to  him  as  it  seemed  to  us.  There  is 
another  saint,  a woman  (her  name  I have 
forgotten),  who  also  reposes  in  a silver 
coffin  in  one  of  the  Corfu  churches.  At 
first  we  supposed  that  this  was  Spiro. 
But  the  absence  of  worshippers  showed 
us  our  mistake.  This  lonely  witness  to 
the  faith  was  also  a martyr;  she  suffered 
decapitation.  “They  don’t  think  much 
of  Zier,”  said  the  same  resident.  Then, 
explanatorily,  “You  see — she  has  no 
head.”  This  practically  minded  critic, 
however,  was  not  a native  of  Corfu.  The 
true  Corfiotes  are  very  reverent,  and  no 
doubt  they  honor  their  second  martyr 
upon  her  appointed  day.  But  Spiro  is 
the  one  they  love.  The  country  people 
believe  that  he  visits  their  fields  once  a 
year  to  bless  their  olives  and  grain,  and 
the  Corfu  sailors  are  sure  that  he  comes 
to  them  walking  on  the  water  in  the  dark- 
ness when  a storm  is  approaching.  Mr. 
Tuckerman,  in  his  delightful  volume, 
The  Greeks  of  To-Day,  says,  in  con- 
nection with  this  last  legend,  that  it  is 
believed  by  the  devout  that  seaweed  is 
often  found  about  the  legs  of  the  good 
bishop  in  his  silver  coffin,  after  his  return 
from  these  marine  promenades.  There  is 
something  charming  in  this  story,  and  it 
recalls  a shrine  I know  at  Venice;  it  is 
far  out  on  the  lagoon, and  its  name  is  Our 
Lady  of  the  Seaweed. 

The  name  of  the  national  religion  of 
Greece  is  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East,  or,  more  briefly,  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Western  nations  call  it  the 
Greek  Church,  but  they  have  invented 
that  name  themselves.  The  Orthodox 
Church  has  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
are  striking  and  sometimes  magnificent. 
I have  many  memories  of  the  churches 
of  Corfu.  The  temples  are  so  numerous 
that  they  seem  innumerable:  one  is  al- 
ways coming  upon  a fresh  one;  some- 
times there  is  only  a facade  visible,  and 
occasionally  nothing  but  a door,  the 
church  being  behind,  masked  by  other 
buildings.  My  impressions  are  of  a se- 
ries of  magnified  jewel-boxes.  There  was 
not  much  daylight;  no  matter  how  radi- 
ant the  sunshine  outside,  within  all  was 
richly  dim,  owing  to  the  dark  tints  of  the 
stained  glass.  The  ornamentation  was 
never  paltry  or  tawdry.  The  soft  light 
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from  the  wax  candles  drew  dull  gleams 
from  the  singular  metal-encrusted  pic- 
tures. These  pictures,  or  icons,  are  placed 
in  large  numbers  along  the  walls  and 
upon  the  screen  which  divides  the  nave 
from  the  apse.  They  are  generally  rep- 
resentations of  the  Madonna  and  Child  in 
repousse-work  of  silver,  silvered  copper, 
or  gilt.  Often  the  face  and  hands  of  the 
Madonna  are  painted  on  panel;  in  that 
case  the  portrait  rises  from  metal  shoul- 
ders, and  the  head  is  surrounded  by  metal 
hair.  The  painting  is  always  of  the  stiff 
Byzantine  school,  following  an  ancient 
model,  for  any  other  style  would  be  con- 
sidered irreverent,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  strange  effect  produced  by  these  long- 
eyed, small-mouthed,  rigid,  sourly  sweet 
virgin  faces  coming  out  from  their  silver- 
gilt  necks,  while  below,  painted  taper  fin- 
gers of  unearthly  length  encircle  a silver 
Child,  who  in  His  turn  has  a countenance 
of  panel,  often  all  out  of  drawing,  but 
hauntingly  sweet.  These  curious  pic- 
tures have  great  dignity.  The  churches 
have  no  seats.  I generally  took  my 
stand  in  one  of  the  pewlike  stalls  which 
project  from  the  wall,  and  here,  unob- 
served, I could  watch  the  people  coming 
in  and  kissing  the  icons.  This  adoration, 
commemoration,  reverence,  or  whatever 
the  proper  word  for  it  may  be,  is  much 
more  conspicuous  in  the  Greek  places  of 
worship  than  it  is  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  Those  who  come  in  make  the 
round  of  the  walls,  kissing  every  picture, 
and  they  do  it  fervently,  not  formally. 
The  service  is  chanted  by  the  priests  very 
rapidly  in  a peculiar  kind  of  intoning. 
The  Corfu  priests  do  not  look  as  if  they 
were  learned  men,  but  their  faces  have  a 
natural  and  humane  expression  which  is 
agreeable.  In  the  street,  with  their  flow- 
ing robes,  long  hair  and  beards,  and  high 
black  caps,  they  are  striking  figures. 
The  parish  priest  must  be  a married  man, 
and  he  does  not  live  apart  from  his  peo- 
ple, but  closely  mingles  with  them  upon 
all  occasions. 

In  the  suburb  of  Castrades  is  the  old- 
est church  of  the  island.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Jason,  the  kinsman  of  St.  Paul. 
St.  Jason’s  appeared  to  be  deserted.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  the  church  most 
interesting  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  which  is  the  favorite  of  the  people, 
or  which  they  find,  apparently,  the  most 
friendly.  But  when  I paid  my  visit, 

there  were  so  many  vines  and  flowers 
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outside,  and  such  a blue  sky  above,  that  tie.  But  now  all  these  Eastern  people 
the  little  Byzantine  temple  bad  a cheer  vanished  as  silently  as  they  had  come, 
ful,  irresponsible  air,  as  if  it  were  saying:  and  the  past  returned— the  past  whose 
‘‘It's  not  my  fault  that  people  won't  come  spell  summons  us  to  Greece.  For  con- 
here.  But  if  they  won't.  I'm  not  unhup-  spieuous  iu  the  white  daylight  of  St.  Ja- 
py  about  it;  the  sunshine,  the  vines,  and  son's  were  three  antique  columns,  which, 
I— we  do  very  well  together."  The  inie-  with  other  sculptured  fragments  set  in  the 
rior  was  bare,  flooded  also  with  white  day-  walls,  had  been  taken  from  an  earlier  pa- 
light,  so  white  that  one  blinked.  And  in  gan  temple  to  build  this  later  church, 
this  whiteness  my  mind  suddenly  return-  And  the  spell  does  not  break  again  in  this 
ed  to  Hellas.  For  Hellas  had  been  forgot-  part  of  the  island.  Not  far  from  St.  Ja- 
ten  for  the  moment, owing  to  the  haunting  son’s  is  the  tomb  of  Menekrat.es.  This 
icons  in  the  dark  churches  of  the  town,  monument  was  discovered  in  1843,  when 
Those  silvers ucrusted  images  had  brought  one  of  the  Venetian  forts  was  demolished, 
up  a vision  of  the  uncounted  millions  to-  Beneath  the  foundations  the  workmen 
day  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Russia  who  came  upon  funeral  vases,  and  upon  dig- 
bow  before  them,  the  Christians  of  whom  ging  deeper,  an  ancient  Greek  cemetery 
we  know  ami  think  comparatively  so  lit  was  uncovered,  with  many  graves,  various 
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F’raxiroenes  tfutrm  putrid  Fine  veni?  ill*  oris 
.Otttii  pop'll lo  el  fratri*  inontmirntum  hoc  fctruxit 
adempti." 

At  Corfu  one  is  over  one’s  head  in  the 
Odyssey-  "The  island  is  not  what  it  has 
been/'  said  Hie  English  lady  of  Hie  Indian 
Mail.  It  is  not,  indeed  ! She  referred  to 
the  days  of  the  Lords  High.  But  the  rest 
of  us  refer  to  Nausicfui ; for  Corfu  is  the 
Seheria  of  the  Odyssey,  the  home  of  King 
Alcoious  Not  far  beyond  the  tomb  of 
Menek  rates.  at  the  point  called  Catione, 
we  have  a view  of  a deep  bay.  On  the 
opposite  shore  of  this  bay  enters  the 
si  ream  upon  whose  bank  Ulysses  first  met. 
the  delightful  little  maiden -T‘  the  beauti- 
ful stream  of  the  river,  where  were  the 
pools  unfailing,  and  clear  and  abundant 
the  water.”  And  also  (but  this  is  a work 
of  supererogation,  like  feminine  testimo- 
ny in  a court  of  justice)  we  have  a view 
of  the  Pinnae dan  ship  which  was  turned 
into  stone  by  Neptune:  **  Neptune  sen 
approeba,  et,  le  frappant  du  plat  tie  la 
main,  le  changea  en  un  roc  her  qu'il  eic 
raeina  dans  le  so}/’  as  my  copy  of  the 

Odyssev,  which  happens  rather  absurdly 
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relics,  and  this  tomb.  It  is  circular, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone  closely 
joined  without  cement,  and  at  present  one 
stands  and  looks  down  upon  it,  as  though 
it.  were  in  a rootless  cellar.  It  bears  round 
its  low  dome  a metrical  inscription  in 
Greek,  to  the  effect  that  Menekrates.  who 
was  the  re  presen tatiye  at  Corey  ra  Him  old 
name  for  Corfu i of  his  native  town  Kao- 
thus,  lost  his  life  jrceidenhilly  hv  drown- 
ing; that  this  was  a great  sorrow  to  the 
community,  for  he  was  a friend  of  the 
people:  that  his  brother  came  from  Kan* 
thus,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Corey  reams, 
erected  the  monument.  There  is  some- 
thing impressive  to  us  in  this  simple  me- 
morial of  grief  set  up  before  the  days  of 
dEschylus.  before  the  battle  of  Marat  hon 
—the  commemoration  of  a family  sorrow 
in  Corfu  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
ago.  The  following  is  a Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  rn^Hptidri : 

**  Tlfljdi»'i}u  ifienKW  free  Mcueerafes  hoe  monuiuen- 
tmn, 

.Oriutft  tEnntluMw,  populu^  -t^tuebaf  at  illi, 
y*tippr-  Ufuiicfei?  erut  populo  pn t roTio s,  in  alto 
Hot]  peril!  pun  to,  tonun  c\  dolor  obrnit  urbvtn. 
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to  be.*  Freiich  r Ik-  ;i;v - distance  from  the.  town,  ‘ti'ot  far  from 

The  ship,  thendWe,  is  now  uu  island ; m>  . Nuusk^v  a 4!  ream  T!i<*  }(ons^  is  ?s^; 

deck "is  oi  iOa.i |w*l  its  masts  are  trees.  i >f  rotmd«-d  by  g^rdeitA;  .-md  from  rke  mr 
ihf?  belief  jfhatXS<^*jru: T&  tbfc  of  nte  ihdr&ffs'  4 t sal^dC' 

tin*  Odyssey  lias  beep  B»it  any  . rt‘Hn>M.s  ; ' boy  :dnv  enjoys  {be  soibebe 

who  ha*  the  groves  a ml  garden*  Wiiielt  -Str  i*  .mid  (odmnC  ami  lim  two 
of  i his  lov&ty  isb\  \vh<>  ha>.  watchful  the  dies  see  only  the  otiTfui/g  and  ^iii!^  of 
ej^stal)hve  svafor  da^h  a^in^t  flie  foeji*  bet  y&chh  ! don't  kno-v  vvhy  HierC 
a*  i-r°  ha^  si  rolled  down  Shookl  be  *nu‘jkU)mi&  >.< > del  ink  i «*.  one 

■ tjitfr  bill^sHie  at . Pojleka,  or  floated '/hi  a ivbnAn-r  least,  in  He?  adeirtioh  of  ihk?-  g$| 
skiff  off /be  f oaM  at  Ipso — an  y sudt  yH-r-  Taut  I? reek  island  place  >d  n 

son.  tvijl  sav  that  Corfu  is  at  least  an 'idea!  queen,  who  takes  the  ibn^  jonroeC  Uov;  n 
home  kvr  Hi*  charming  girl  who  played  the  Aj) vi u 1 i>  y year  ufleKyen r . !o  rOubi  her 
kali,  arui  washed  fbo ‘ loil^s  vut  sbore.  retreat.  The  pWde.refiee  is-  pri-imps  duo 
kin*/*  dau^fuer  thonirh  si*o  svas  suit  ply  to  -fondness  for  a sea-vox  age  ami 

One  wonders  whether  the  mnuyssexed  to  the  fact  timt  a y'uehc  lying  at  Trieste, 
ffodlary  /w ^ • ' fop^i'r : ; "t^ti  iiss  (m\ct.ica[ ^ at  V:tenna#s  door.  Tiovfcrs 

the  rfiorekwntse  tlieir  lei/ore  hours  wdh  of  Corfu.  however, .will  not,  he  turned 
Horner  V tnyim  is  eoneendijr  their  pred  asOe  by  any  of  these  reasons ; they  will 
r^:eKsors.C  One  of  Uuurn  at  any. rate,  has  pop hour  to . believe  that-  the  choice  is 
Chosen  Corlu  /ve  a plane  of  sojourn;  Hie  made  for  beauty/  sake  they  wilt  extol 
Empress  Ayisbha.  after  paring  many  this  perieet  appreciation.  and  will  pmOe 
visits  UrUYe  island,  has  now  built  for  tier-  t his  modem  Nausieaa 
self  * eounrry  y^ideuce,  or  villino.  at  a The  casino  .of  the  Empress  is  not  the. 


ix  Tins  y*ftov>;x>s  of;  r&r,  new  vile*  hr  thjp  rxnb^S  ‘or 
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Ardi^ayy  regards  Its  wtip  whs  PrinVis  WiUirmV  #f  Do.usmu'k, 

it  AyAs  oit*>  r»f  the  laird*  Hi  eh ; tlie  brother  of  tlifr  O&mim.  of  fei^ia  aiu'l 

i.lo*  ‘ifualr.Hi  i&  tdit  . of  liu  i I II!- of  Wales,  took  the  :ouoiy 

n of  ibiV  tyvt^r  tfiVti.  :ni 'hi?  a^'iided’  .the  .ilmtue 
;&m  the  ' Afrw.- ;&~y /ty< *. . : 1&  by  the  NViiiott&i 

0>  to  U*  OmU.J  10  if*  .Ws;  l\w\f  S **i*  i.hai  !»/'  ha*  Wt*  rvrgxt 

1*4  ty#**  is  t ko*i > t V ‘ ^*-5,^ - i . w#  itr&Tlj' thirty  v^rs;  »n4. 

pillion  baioOinv  Jii»>>  ,tOo  ‘iiul  Soo  ,«>  \ve.i/'  A-  ,i  M,i!  la.  :siiv^eOfl  him;  r<  i< 
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amusing  to  turn  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal candidates,  and  the  votes; 
for  it  yrm  an  election  (within 
certain  limits)  by  the  people, 
and  all  sorts  of  tastes  were  rep- 
resented. Prince  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land, the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list:  but 
as  it  had  been  stipulated  that  no 
member  of  the  reigning  families 
of  England.  France,  or  Russia 
should  have  the  crown,  his  name 
was  struck  off.  There  were  votes 
for  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon. 

There  were  votes  for  the  Prince 
Imperial.  There  were  even  votes 
for  **  A Republic.”  But  Greece, 
as  she  stands,  is  as  near  a repub 
lie  as  a country  with  a sovereign 
can  be;  suffrage  is  universal; 
there  is  no  aristocracy ; there  Are 
no  hereditary  titles,  no  entailed 
estates;  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  untrammelled;  education  is 
free.  Everywhere  the  people 
are  ardently  patriotic;  they  are 
actively,  and  one  may  say  al- 
most dangerously,  interested  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the 
political  condition  of  their  coun- 
try. This  interest  is  quickened 
by  their  acute  intellects.  I have 
never  seen  faces  more  sharply 
intelligent  than  those  of  the 
Greek  men  of  to-day.  I speak 
of  men  who  have  had  some  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  .educa- 
tion. But  as  all  are  intensely 
eager  to  obtain  these  advan- 
tages, and  as  schools  are  now 
numerous,  education  to  a cer- 
tain extent  is  widely  diffused. 

The  men  are.  as  a general  rule, 
handsome.  But  they  are  not 
in  the  least  after  the  maimer 
of  the  Greek  god,  as  ho  exists  in  ail 
and  fiction.  This  model  has  an  ideal 
height  and  strength,  massive  shoulders., 
a statuesque  head  with  closely  curling 
hair,  and  an  unruffled  repose.  The  act 
ual  Greek  possesses  a meagre,  frame,  a 
thin  face.  With  high  cheek-bones,  a dry 
dark  complexion,  straight,  hair,  small 
eyes,  and  as  for  repose,  he  has  never 
heard  of  it;  he  is  overwhelmingly,  nev- 
er-emlingiy  restless.  With  this  enumera- 
tion my  statement  that  lie  is  handsome 
may  not  appear  to  accord.  Nevertheless 
he  is  a good-looking  fellow;  his  spare 
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colored  garters,  shoes 

with  turned -up  eti  umetNa- 

ti'dhf  however,  does  hoi  do  a>yaj 
with  thft-./Qi'w  getfOmt  impre^ioiv  p? 
nioVt  striding  about  In  abort  white 
bai  let  pettiodats;  ; ■ . , ' ‘ 1 ; 

111  6f  their  tlu*  GrAtfe 

ha  ve  as  martial  #ii  air  as  pons » him  >u 
old  Greek  who  ^ 

uil  Tain,  Is  e v ehV  a ' fi&;l 
ure.  A 1)  the  nYeh  1/dYe  ^rha  i I wuiste| 
and  arc  proud  of  tkenVy  .their  helhGcr* 
drawn  as  Ugh(iv  as  Uejsw  oiif'muig 
girls  in  .other  endhtrte^  From  ibis 
g)  rdjy,  or  froi ? « tt A*  eh4^vid<n4^4 ) >oik:h 
n gleam  wbpd i m’enns 
piAjol , , thou  jrh  snmtHib  Ws 
It  is  .VvrHFthe  ton#'  ruiVrovv  irdiborn  of 
Mra^iir  Kilter.  the^R>uuu>u{ 

fli ^ A,  ilne,ti\liK:h 

w Turkish . 

with  baggy  tmnseTS,  The  llrevk  ntrM 
arc  v&m..  and  with  cause;  if  fcljtr 
iimt  arc  vain,  it.  rmud  bn  wit  in  inf  it  c 
wekdid!  not  see  a single  handsome 
face  aitmng  therm  It  w as  not  men*' 
ly  that  we  failed  in  find  the  bennutiH 
low  forehead,  full  tern  pie,  slndtht 
nose;  and  small  head  of  classE:  days;; 
we  emild  not  dtseimer  any  ;i larked 
type,  good  or  had  . the 
■ ttn>se-.iiuit;  pass  unmiiiced 
l speufc,  (if  cm(rxn’, , gotw valt^  nnd 
ftbhl  y^b^vnfi’^n'  ;;f 

saw  only  the  people  one  ntcet*  in 
U»£  hi  Ihl yHuyehe&  \u  tli#. 

he)d\,  bifve  groves,  and  vatcyante, 
fiti';kln;  ^{i^amer^V  and  ai  ihd?c&<*>jsrf 
ditoy*-  IjtiU  }K%tn 

for  ttee 

oh  a line,  tlmo  ir  bpfctiH.ifc&  '^rfectly'.iati*r . . .result  .'muained  'ilm  same—  the  men  who 
imUb.  The.  » ' l,i s \ » :i x of  ifiY  jmpro.sio.iK  CahiC:  itpder  tHrt^» jot ice  e ;*re  hem horn *». 
about  it  vf;ks  rrach.^t)  I tViiifc,  ;i.  link*  and  the  Wnfrien  were  not..  The  devAs 
k.U*o>\  m A,  t !*.'■  it  -T  when  I beheld  the  guard*  of  the  .tvmiiCu  van  f y The  Ai 
•Walking  > } i e; i r in-afs  h<  Fore  lire  iv ing\s  $*ib  haoian  rovitunr  vb'i*b  Huiks  'with 
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first-class  ticket  bestows),  we  were  literal- 
ly elbow  to  elbow  with  him.  And  his 
elbows  were  a weapon,  like  the  closed 
umbrella  held  under  the  arm  in  a crowd- 
ed street— that  pleasant  habit  of  persons 
who  are  not  Greeks, 

Ten  miles  south  of  Corfu  one  meets 
the  second  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Paxo. 
with  the  tiny  severe  Ariti-Puxo  lying  off 
its  southern  point,  like  a summary  period 
set  to  any  romantic  legend  which  the 
larger  isle  may  wish  to  tell.  As  it  hap- 
pens, the  legend  is  a striking  one,  and 
we  all  know  it  without  going  to  Paxo, 
But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  actual 
scene  without  relating  it  once  more,  and 
for  the  telling,  no  modern  words  can  pos- 
sibly approach  those  of  the  old  annotator. 
“Here  at  the  coast  of  Paxo.  about  the 
time  that  out*  Lord  suffered  His  most  bit- 
ter Passion,  certain  persons  sailing  from 
Italy  at  night,  heard  a voice  calling  aloud : 

Vet  LXX 


* Thamusf  ‘Thamus?7  Who,  giving  ear 
to  the  cry  (for  lie  was  t lie  pilot  of  the 
ship),  was  bidden  when  he  came  near  to 
Portus  Pelodes " (the  Bay  of  Butrinto) 

'*  to  tell  that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead. 
Which  he  doubting  to  do,  yet  when  he 
came  to  Portus  Pelodes  there  was  such  a 
cairn  of  wind  that  the  ship  stood  still  in 
the  sea,  unmoored,  and  lie  was  forced  to 
cry  aloud  that  Pan  was  dead.  Where- 
upon there  were  such  piteous  outcries  and 
dreadful  .shrieking  as  hath  not  been  the 
like.  By  the  which  Pan,  of  some  is  un- 
derstood the  great  Satbanas,  whose  king- 
dom was  at  fluff  time  by  Chris!  conquered ; 
for  at  that  moment  all  oracles  surceased, 
and  enchanted  spirits,  that  were  wont  to 
delude  the  people,  henceforth  held  their 
peace.  ” 

Though  1 mention  the  Ionian  group 
only;  it.  must  not  be  supposed  that  there 
were  no  other  islands.  Those  of  us  who 
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like  to  turn  over  maps,  to  search  out 
routes  though  we  may  never  follow  them 
except  on  paper  — innocent  stay-at-home 
geographers  of  this  sort  have  supposed 
that  it  was  a simple  matter  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  islands  which  one  meets  in 
any  well-known  track  across  well-known 
seas.  This  is  a mistake.  From  Corfu  to 
Patras,  and,  later,  on  the  way  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  back  through  the  Strait 
of  Messina  to  Genoa,  I saw  many  small 
islands — it  seemed  to  me  that  they  could 
have  been  counted  by  hundreds — which 
are  not  indicated  in  the  ordinary  guide- 
books, and  whose  names  no  one  on  the 
steamers  knew,  not  even  the  captains. 
The  captains,  the  pilots,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers were  of  course  aware  of  the  exact 
position  in  the  sea  of  each  one;  that  was 
part  of  their  business.  But  as  to  names, 
these  mariners,  whether  Englishmen,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  Turks,  or  Greeks  (and  we 
sailed  with  all),  appeared  to  share  the 
common  opinion  that  they  had  none; 
their  manner  was  that  they  deserved 
none. 

Abreast  of  Paxo,  on  the  mainland,  is 
the  small  village  of  Parga.  The  place 
has  its  own  tragic  history  connected  with 
its  cession  to  the  Turks  in  1815.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  its  principal  association  in 
my  mind  is  the  frivolous  one  of  a roaring 
chorus,  “Robbers  all  at  Parga!”  This 
song  may  be  as  much  of  a libel  as  that 
bold  ballad  concerning  the  beautiful  town 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie;  the  ladies 
of  that  place  are  not  in  the  habit  of  “com- 
ing out  to-night,  to  dance  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,”  and  in  the  same  way  there 
may  never  have  been  any  robbers  worth 
speaking  of  at  Parga.  It  is  Hobhouse 
who  tells  the  story.  “In  the  evening 
preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our 
Albanians.  After  eating,  they  began  to 
dance  round  the  fire  to  their  own  singing 
with  an  astonishing  energy.  One  of  their 
songs  begins,  ‘When  we  set  out  from 
Parga,  there  were  sixty  of  us.’  Then 
comes  the  chorus : * Robbers  all  at  Parga ! 
Robbers  all  at  Parga!’  As  they  roared 
out  this  stave  they  whirled  round  the  fire, 
dropped  to  and  rebounded  from  their 
knees,  and  again  whirled  round  in  a wild 
circle,  chanting  it  at  the  top  of  their 
voices : 

“ 4 Robbers  nil  at  Panra  ! 

Robbers  all  at  Parga !’  ” 


At  Parga  we  met  the  Byronic  legend, 
which  from  this  point  hangs  over  the 
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whole  Ionian  Sea.  Parga  is  not  far 
from  the  Castle  of  Suli,  and  with  the 
word  4 ‘ Suliote  ” we  are  launched  aloft  into 
the  resplendent  realm  of  Byron's  poetry, 
which  seems  as  beautiful  and  apparition- 
like as  the  Oberland  peaks  viewed  from 
Berne  — shining  cliffs,  so  celestially  and 
impossibly  fair,  far  up  in  the  sky.  The 
country  near  Parga  is  described  at  length 
in  the  second  canto  of  “ Childe  Harold.” 

The  third  island  of  the  Ionian  group  is 
Santa  Maura,  the  Leucadia  of  the  an- 
cients. It  looks  like  a chain  of  moun- 
tains set  in  the  sea.  I see  a long,  lofty 
promontory  ending  in  a silvery  head- 
land. I see  it  flushed  with  the  rose  tints 
of  sunset,  high  above  a violet  sea.  Of 
course  I was  looking  for  it;  every  one 
looks  for  the  rock  from  which  dark 
Sappho  flung  herself  in  her  despair. 
But,  even  without  Sappho,  it  is  a strik- 
ing cliff;  it  rises  perpendicularly  from 
deep  water,  and  it  is  so  white  that  one 
fancies  that  it  must  be  visible  even  upon 
the  darkest  night.  All  day  its  towering 
opaline  crest  serves  as  a beacon  from 
afar.  The  temple  of  Apollo  which  once 
crowned  its  summit  can  still  be  traced  in 
sculptured  fragments,  though  there  are 
no  marble  columns,  like  those  that  gleam 
across  the  waves  from  Sunium. 

As  the  steamer  crossed  from  Santa 
Maura  to  Cephalonia  we  had  a clear 
view  of  little  Ithaca,  the  Ithaca  which 
Ulysses  loved,  “not  because  it  was  broad, 
but  because  it  was  his  own.”  Except 
Paxo,  Ithaca  is  the  smallest  of  the  sister 
islands.  Sir  William  Gell  and  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  between  them  have  discovered  at 
Ithaca  all  the  sites  of  the  Odyssey,  even 
to  the  stone  looms  of  the  nymphs.  Other 
explorers,  with  colder  minds,  have  decided 
that  at  least  the  author  of  the  poem  must 
have  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  isl- 
and, for  some  of  his  descriptions  are  ac- 
curate. 

The  next  island,  Cephalonia,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Ionian  group.  There  is 
much  to  say  about  it.  But  I must  not 
say  it  here.  The  truth  is  that  one  sails 
past  these  sisters  as  the  slippery  Ulysses 
sailed  past  the  sirens;  they  are  so  beau- 
tiful that  one  must  tie  one's  hands  to  the 
mast  (or  the  table)  to  keep  them  from 
writing  a volume  on  the  subject. 

At  Zante,  for  some  unexplained  cause, 
the  classic  associations  suddenly  van- 
ished : Homer  faded,  Theocritus  followed 
him ; Pliny  and  Strabo  disappeared.  We 
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were  back  in  the  present;  we  must  have 
some  Zante  flowers  and  Zante  trinkets; 
we  thought  of  nothing  but  going  ashore. 
We  landed,  and  went  roaming  through 
the  yellow  town.  Zante  is  the  most 
cheerful-looking  place  I have  ever  seen. 
The  bay  ripples  and  smirks;  it  is  so  pret- 
ty that  it  knows  it  is  pretty,  and  it  smirks 
accordingly.  The  town,  stretching,  with 
its  gayly  tinted  houses,  round  a level 
semicircle  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
smiles,  as  one  may  say,  from  ear  to  ear. 
And  this  joyful  expression  is  carried  up 
the  hill,  by  charming  gardens,  orange 
groves,  and  vineyards,  to  the  Venetian 
fort  at  the  top,  which,  as  we  saw  it  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine,  with  the  birds  flying 
about  it,  seemed  to  be  throwing  its  cap 
into  the  sky  with  a huzza. 

“0  hvacinthine  isle!  0 purple  Zante! 

Isola  cToro!  Fior  di  Levante!” 

sang  Poe,  borrowing  his  chimes  this  time, 
however,  from  an  Italian  song — “Zante, 
Zante,  fior  di  Levante!”  This  flower  of 
the  Levant  exports  not  flowers,  but  fruit. 
The  currants,  which  had  vaguely  present- 
ed themselves  at  Santa  Maura  and  Ceph- 
alonia,  now  came  decisively  to  the  front. 
One  does  not  think  of  these  little  berry- 
lettes  as  ponderous.  But  when  one  be- 
holds tons  of  them,  cargoes  for  ships,  one 
regards  them  with  a new  respect.  It  was 
probably  the  brisk  commercial  aspect  of 
the  currants  which  made  the  port  look  so 
modern.  All  the  Ionian  Islands  except 
Corfu  export  currants,  but  Zante  throws 
them  out  to  the  world  with  both  hands. 
I must  confess  that  I have  always  blindly 
supposed  (when  I thought  of  it  at  all) 
that  the  currant  of  the  plum-pudding  was 
the  same  fruit  as  the  currant  of  our  gar- 
dens—that  slightly  acrid  red  berry  which 
grows  on  bushes  that  follow  the  lines  of 
back  fences— bushes  that  have  patches  of 
weedy  ground  under  them  where  hens 
congregate.  I fancied  that  by  some  pro- 
cess unknown  to  me,  at  the  hands  of 
persons  equally  unknown  (perhaps  those 
who  bring  flattened  raisins  from  grapes), 
these  berries  were  dried,  and  that  they 
then  became  the  well-known  ornament 
of  the  Christmas  cake.  It  was  at  Zante 
that  my  shameful  ignorance  was  made 
clear  to  me.  Here  I learned  that  the 
dried  fruit  of  commerce  is  a dwarf  grape, 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  cur- 
rant jelly.  Its  English  name,  currant, 
is  taken  from  the  French  “raisin  de  Co- 


rinthe,”  or  Corinth  grape,  a title  bestowed 
because  the  fruit  was  first  brought  into 
notice  at  Corinth.  We  have  stolen  this 
name  in  the  most  unreasonable  way  for 
our  red  berry.  Then,  to  make  the  con- 
fusion worse,  as  soon  as  we  have  put  the 
genuine  currants  into  our  puddings  and 
cakes,  we  turn  round  and  call  them 
“ plums !”  The  real  currant,  the  dwarf 
grape  of  Corinth,  is  about  as  large  as  a 
gooseberry  when  ripe,  and  its  color  is  a 
deep  violet-black;  the  vintage  takes  place 
in  August.  It  is  not  a hardy  vine.  It 
attains  luxuriance,  I was  told,  only  in 
Greece;  and  even  there  it  is  restricted  to 
the  northern  Peloponnesus,  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands. 

Zante  is  the  sixth  of  the  islands,  and  as 
the  steamer  leaves  her,  still  smiling  gay- 
ly over  her  dimpling  bay,  it  seems  prop- 
er to  cast  at  least  a thought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  seventh  sister,  upon  whom 
we  are  now  turning  our  backs.  Why 
Cerigo  should  have  been  included  in  the 
Ionian  group,  I do  not  know;  it  lies  off 
the  southernmost  point  of  Greece,  near 
Cape  Malea,  and  might  more  reasonably 
be  classed  with  the  Cyclades,  or  with 
Crete.  Birthplace  of  Aphrodite,  Cythera 
of  the  ancients,  though  it  is,  I have  never 
met  any  one  who  has  landed  there.  Peo- 
ple going  by  sea  to  Athens  from  Naples, 
or  from  Brindisi,  pass  it  in  their  course. 

The  voyage  northward  to  Missolonghi 
is  beautiful.  The  sea  was  dotted  with 
white  wings.  The  Greeks  are  bold  sail- 
ors; one  never  observes  here  the  timid- 
ity, the  haste  to  seek  refuge  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  which  is  so  conspicuous 
along  the  Riviera  and  the  western  coast 
of  Italy.  Throughout  the  Ionian  archi- 
pelago, and  it  was  the  same  later  among 
the  islands  of  the  -££gean,  it  was  inspiring 
to  note  the  smallest  craft,  far  from  land, 
dashing  along  under  full  sail,  leaniug  far 
over  as  they  flew. 

Missolonghi  is  a small  abortive  Venice, 
without  the  gondolas;  it  is  situated  on  a 
lagoon,  and  a causeway  nearly  two  miles 
long  leads  to  it,  across  the  shallow  water. 
Vague  and  unimportant  as  it  is  upon  its 
muddy  shore,  it  was  the  soul  of  the  Greek 
revolution.  It  has  been  through  terrible 
sieges.  During  one  of  these,  Marcos  Bot- 
zaris  was  in  command,  and  his  grave  is 
outside  the  western  gate.  A few  years 
ago,  all  the  school-boys  in  America  could 
chant  his  requiem ; perhaps  they  chant  it 
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still.  Missolongbi  is  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  bay;  to  reach  Patras,  the 
steamer  crosses  to  the  Peloponnesus  side, 
and  here  we  leave  the  Ionian  Sea. 

There  is  now  a railroad  from  Patras  to 
Athens.  On  the  morning  when  we  made 
the  transit  there  was  given  to  us  for  our 
sole  use  a saloon  on  wheels,  which  was 
much  larger  than  the  compartments  of 
an  English  railway  carriage,  and  smaller 
than  an  American  parlor  car.  In  its 
centre  was  a long  table,  and  a cushioned 
bench  ran  round  its  four  sides;  broad 
windows  gave  us  a wide  view  of  the  land- 
scape as  we  rolled  (rather  slowly)  along. 
The  track  follows  the  gulf  all  the  way, 
and  we  passed  through  miles  of  vine- 
yards. But  I did  not  think  of  currants 
here;  they  had  been  left  behind  at  Zante. 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  thing  to  think 


of,  and  the  heart  beats  quickly  as  Par- 
nassus lifts  its  head  above  the  other 
snow-clad  summits.  We  ought  to  have 
been  crossing  the  gulf  in  a Phaeacian  boat, 
which  needs  no  pilot,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
in  a bark  with  an  azure  prow.  But  even 
upon  an  iron  track  through  utilitarian 
currant  fields,  the  spell  descends  again 
when  the  second  peak  becomes  visible  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  bay. 

“ Not  here,  0 Apollo, 

Are  haunts  meet  for  thee, 

But  where  Helicon  breaks  down 
In  cliff  to  the  sea — ” 

How  many  times,  in  lands  far  from 
here,  had  I read  these  lines  for  their  mere 
beauty,  without  hope  of  more ! 

And  now  before  my  eyes  was  Helicon 
itself. 


ICE  AND  ICE-MAKING. 


BY  T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN. 


IF  one  were  to  ask  his  friends  what 
mineral  we  are  most  familiar  with 
and  most  commonly  used  as  food,  the  an- 
swers would  probably  be  both  varied  and 
amusing.  Salt  would,  I fancy,  first  sug- 
gest itself  to  many,  and  to  those  whose 
training  in  physiology  and  hygiene  has 
not  been  neglected,  no  doubt  the  claims 
of  lime  and  iron  and  carbon,  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  we  use  with  food  to  build 
up  bone  and  brawn,  would  be  amply 
urged.  But,  after  all,  it  is  water,  for  water 
is  a mineral — a fused  mineral.  You  will 
find  it  described  as  such,  along  with  quartz 
and  topaz  and  the  diamond,  in  Dana’s 
Mineralogy , or  in  other  treatises  on  stones. 

We  usually  think  of  minerals  as  solid 
things,  such  as  metals  and  rocks  and  jew- 
els and  various  chemical  salts.  But  when 
we  consider  the  matter  a little  we  see  that 
all  these  things  if  melted  by  strong  heat 
are  minerals  still,  only  they  are  now  in  a 
fluid  instead  of  in  a solid  state.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  minerals  and  water 
is  that  water  gets  fluid  at  a lower  temper- 
ature than  they  do,  and,  like  quicksilver, 
stays  melted  at  ordinary  living  heat.  But 
in  those  old  ice  ages  which,  one  after  an- 
other, have  swept  now  over  the  Northern 
and  now  over  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
bringing  ruin  and  desolation,  the  natural 
and  common  condition  of  water  was  that 
of  a solid — ice — as  it  largely  is  to-day  out- 
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of-doors  in  winter  when  not  kept  fused 
by  the  stored-up  heat  of  the  soil  and  rocks, 
or  melted  by  the  sun. 

Everybody  knows  that  water  can  exist 
as  a solid  (ice),  as  a liquid,  and  as  a gas 
(steam). 

The  remarkable  differences  in  appear- 
ance which  water  presents  when  in  these 
different  conditions  depend  simply  upon 
the  amount  of  heat  which  it  contains. 
But  what  is  heat? 

Every  well-informed  person  knows  now- 
adays that  heat  is  not  a material  thing 
as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be,  which  could 
be  stored  away  in  one  substance  and 
forced  out  of  another,  or  which  could  be 
conjured  into  being  here  and  annihilated 
there  at  the  will  of  man.  Heat  is  a kind 
of  motion  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
which  matter  is  composed.  It  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  what  the  physicists 
call  energy  manifests  itself.  Water,  like 
all  other  substances,  is  made  up  of  ex- 
ceedingly small  ultimate  structures  called 
molecules.  And  when  these  molecules 
of  water  are  left  to  themselves,  they  tend 
to  become  grouped  in  certain  definite  ways 
to  form  a solid  mass  which  we  call  ice. 
This  is  their  natural  resting  state.  When 
the  molecules  are  exposed  to  the  kind  of 
motion  or  undulation  which  we  call  heat, 
they  lose  their  fixed  and  definite  relation 
to  one  another,  and  become  mobile  or  vi- 
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brant,  and  then  we  have  the  fluid— water. 
Increase  this  molecular  motion  by  expos- 
ing them  to  further  heat,  and  they  shun 
one  another  in  a frenzy  of  vibration,  and 
this  is  steam.  The  curious  thing  about  it 
is  that  the  steam  can  only  become  water 
again,  and  the  water  ice,  by  giving  up 
this  heat  to  something  else — that  is,  when 
the  molecules  can  set  a-swinging  the 
molecules  of  some  other  thing. 

If  you  put  a lump  of  ice  into  a kettle 
of  cold  water  and  put  it  over  a flame,  the 
ice  will  gradually  melt,  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  will  not  rise  above  that 
of  melting  ice  until  all  is  fluid.  A large 
amount  of  heat  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
The  force  which  this  vanished  heat  repre- 
sents seems  to  have  been  annihilated.  It 
has  not  been  lost,  however,  but  has  been 
simply  transferred  to  the  molecules  which 
were  still  in  the  ice,  but  are  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  transfer,  swinging 
back  and  forth  in  the  fluid  water. 

Heat  the  water  still  further,  and  the 
temperature  will  rise  until  it  reaches  the 
boiling-point  — 100°  centigrade  or  212° 
Fahrenheit — and  there  it  stays  until  the 
whole  of  the  water  has  been  converted 
into  steam.  Make  the  fire  as  furious  as 
you  like,  not  one  degree  hotter  does  the 
water  get.  The  heat  here  too  seems  to 
be  lost.  It  is  not;  but,  as  before,  is  con- 
verted into  molecular  motion  — a motion 
so  intense  that  the  molecules  of  the  water 
fly  apart,  and  thus  make  of  the  water  a 
gas— steam.  This  heat,  which  disappears 
in  melting  the  ice  and  in  converting  the 
water  into  steam,  is  called  the  latent  heat 
of  water  and  steam  respectively,  which 
means  simply  that  it  is  being  temporarily 
-employed  in  inducing  moderate  or  intense 
molecular  motion. 

We  are  told,  and  can  intellectually 
grasp  the  fact,  that  the  heat  which  makes 
our  earth  inhabitable,  and  directly  or  in- 
directly supplies  nearly  all  the  varied 
forms  of  power  which  are  used  in  the 
world's  work,  comes  from  the  sun.  Of 
the  heat  which  is  poured  down  upon  the 
earth  in  the  daytime  a large  portion  is 
stored  temporarily  in  the  rocks  and  soil 
and  water;  much  is  used  up  in  the  evap- 
oration of  the  water  to  form  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture  and  the  clouds;  much  is 
consumed  in  the  building  up  of  the  bodies 
of  animals  and  plants.  But  all  the  time 
the  supra-atmospheric  spaces  claim  a large 
share  of  the  stored-up  heat. 

Heat  is  ofap  unrestful  nature,  and  is 
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readily  communicated  from  one  body  to 
another  by  contact  or  by  radiation. 

We  rarely  realize,  I think,  how  easily 
the  earth  parts  with  this  heat,  and  how 
cold  space  is  through  which  the  earth 
sweeps  in  its  orbit.  Nor  do  we  common- 
ly appreciate  how  relentlessly  space  sucks 
away  the  heat  which  the  earth  has  gar- 
nered from  the  sunbeams,  out  into  its  il- 
limitable depths.  ’Way  out  in  space  is  a 
cold  so  intense  that  we  fairly  fail  to  grasp 
its  meaning.  Perhaps  300  or  400  degrees 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  some 
philosophers  think,  are  the  dark  recesses 
beyond  our  atmosphere.  And  night  and 
day,  summer  and  winter,  this  insatiate 
space  is  robbing  us  of  our  heat,  and  fight- 
ing with  demoniac  power  to  reduce  our 
globe  to  its  own  bitter  chill.  So,  after  all, 
our  summer  and  winter  temperatures  are 
only  maintained  by  the  residue  of  the 
sun’s  heat  which  we  have  been  able  to 
store  up  and  keep  hold  of  in  spite  of  the 
pitiless  demands  of  space.  Our  margin 
sometimes  gets  so  reduced  on  nights  in 
winter  that  we  can  readily  believe  the  as- 
tronomers and  physicists  when  they  tell 
us  that  a reduction  of  the  sun’s  heat  by 
seven  per  cent,  and  a slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  winter  days  would  suffice 
to  bring  again  to  our  hemisphere  a new 
Age  of  Ice,  with  its  inevitable  desolation. 

The  balance  is  really  a nice  one  between 
the  heat  we  daily  gather  from  the  sun  and 
the  share  of  it  which  we  lose  in  space. 

This  is  most  comprehensible  on  cold 
winter  nights.  The  genial  sunbeams 
have  struck  the  earth  aslant,  and  but  for 
a few  hours,  so  that  the  soil  and  rocks 
and  atmosphere  have  gathered  during  the 
day  but  little  store  to  last  over  the  long 
night;  and  from  every  exposed  surface 
on  the  earth  out  rushes  the  garnered  heat 
of  the  day  into  this  more  than  freezing 
void.  You  can  fairly  feel  it  tugging  at 
your  face  and  hands. 

Water  out-of-doors  in  winter  feels  it 
too,  and  little  by  little  grows  colder  and 
colder.  The  clashing  of  its  molecules 
against  each  other,  which  is  all  that  has 
made  it  a fluid,  becomes  less  and  less  vig- 
orous. Their  mutual  attractions,  which 
have  been  antagonized  and  held  in  check 
by  the  furious  commotion  which  the  sun's 
heat  had  wrought,  come  slowly  into  play, 
until  finally  the  molecules  rush  together 
in  those  groups  and  masses  which  we  call 
crystals,  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in 

months  or  years  sink  into  rest.  The  sym- 
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phonies  of  motion  in  the  water  which  the 
heat  had  conjured  into  being  as  it  struck 
molecule  upon  molecule  fade  softly  into 
a simple  harmony  of  form  at  the  bid- 
ding of  insatiate  space.  A pellicle  of  crys- 
tal ice,  once  formed  over  the  surface  of 


ICE  STARS. 

the  water,  transmits  out  into  the  cold 
space  the  heat  from  the  water  below, 
which  so,  film  by  film,  grows  stark. 

Most  fluids  shrink  as  they  lose  their 
heat,  but  water,  curiously  enough,  just  as 
it  becomes  solid  in  freezing,  expands  about 
^ of  its  volume,  and  thus  becomes,  bulk 
for  bulk,  lighter  than  water.  And  that 
is  why  ice  forms  a protecting  cover  to 
our  streams  and  lakes  and  ponds;  that 
is  why  icebergs  swim  so  much  above  the 
surface  instead  of  sinking  in  the  sea;  and 
that  is  why  the  mineral  ice  floats  in  the 
fused  mineral,  water,  tinkling  against  the 
glass  beside  you  as  you  dine.  That,  too, 
is  why  water-pipes  burst  in  winter,  and 
why  those  hoarse,  u ncanny  boomings  greet 
us  in  the  night-time  from  freezing  lakes 
and  ponds. 

We  have  seen  that  when  water  loses 
a certain  amount  of  its  heat  it  becomes 
solid.  But  something  more  than  that 
occurs;  it  becomes  crystallized.  Ice  is 
not  like  glass,  simply  a transparent  solid, 
although  to  the  eye  it  looks  much  the 
same.  Certain  substances,  and  among 
them  water,  when  they  pass  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state,  assume  regular 
geometrical  forms,  and  these  are  crys- 
tals. The  diamond  is  crystallized  car- 
bon. Quartz  is  a crystallized  compound 
of  silicon  and  oxygen,  just  as  ice  is  a 
crystallized  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

The  physicists  explain  crystallization 
by  saying  that  the  molecules  of  certain 
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substances  possess  mutual  attractions,  in 
virtue  of  which,  when  not  held  in  abey- 
ance by  external  forces,  such  as  heat,  they 
arrange  themselves  in  fixed  and  definite* 
relationship  to  one  another.  These  re- 
lationships of  the  molecules  are  revealed 
in  crystals  by  the  geometrical  forms  which 
they  assume. 

Although  these  forms  of  crystals  vary 
endlessly,  they  are  all  readily  grouped  in 
a very  few  simple  systems.  Some  are- 
simple  cubes  or  modifications  of  this  form  ; 
some  are  six-sided  prisms,  like  the  com- 
mon rock-crystal,  and  like  ice.  The  crys- 
tals may  be  very  minute,  or  they  may  be 
very  large;  their  sides  may  be  broad  or 
narrow;  but  the  angles  which  their  sides 
or  faces  form  with  one  another  are  fixed 
and  invariable.  Crystals  can  grow,  too, 
by  the  deposit  of  new  material  over  the 
surfaces  of  the  old. 

When  crystals  or  masses  of  crystallized 
minerals  are  broken  apart,  they  tend  to* 
separate  along  certain  definite  planes,  de- 
termined by  the  crystalline  form,  aud  call- 
ed planes  of  cleavage. 

Common  rock-crystals  or  quartz  crys- 
tals, such  as  spectacle  lenses  are  some- 
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times  made  of,  represent  a crystalline- 
group  called,  from  their  form,  hexagonal 
prisms. 

But  we  do  not  usually  see  the  crystal- 
line forms  when  we  look  at  a lump  of 
clear  ice.  It  looks  quite  homogeneous 
and  structureless,  like  glass,  save  that 
here  and  there  bubbles  of  air  may  be 
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ing  out  at  the  dainty  touch  of  the  sun- 
beam in  the  forms  in  which  rhey  were 
laid  together  xs  fhe  m«decuics.  o\  -the  ;vu- 
%&f  are  V ‘ 

When  ice  t?emmeaees  to*  fpfri j ont*of* 
doors  in  whaler*  the  tiy&i  ei^06^S  shoot 
out  hori^ont^H^  of  the 
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varied  and  fantastic  as  H»  defy  descrip-'-  through  the  icy  mass,  and  it  so  becomes 
and  so  delicate  that  at  the  liglitCSt  whiter  siod  les»  t mu  s parent, 
touch  of  av*  incautious  ' breath  they  fade  There  Ls  another  curious  and  sign  ill- 
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This  tendency  is  well  marked  and  im- 
portant in  the  freezing  of  water,  for  as 
the  ice  crystals  slowly  form  and  crowd 
so  closely  together  as  to  make  a struc- 
tureless transparent  mass,  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  dust  and  sticks,  or  even 
smaller  things  than  these,  like  the  pig- 
ment particles  which  make  ink  black,  or 
even  materials  wholly  in  solution,  may 
be  rejected  by  the  forming  crystals.  Thus 
one  may  find  clear  ice  formed  on  a mud- 
puddle,  colorless  ice  spiculae  in  an  ink- 
bottle,  and  comparatively  fresh-water  ice 
at  the  frozen  borders  of  the  sea.  Even 
the  air,  which  is  held  in  invisible  solution 
in  considerable  quantity  in  ordinary  wa- 
ter, is  forced  out  of  it  in  bubbles  as  it 
crystallizes,  and  may  be  seen  in  streaks 
and  layers  in  almost  all  natural  ice. 

On  the  top  of  natural  ice  blocks  as 
they  come  to  us  in  the  market  one  usual- 
ly sees  a white  layer,  sometimes  incon- 
spicuous, sometimes  occupying  a consid- 
erable‘proportion  of  the  thickness  of  the 
block.  This  is  called  snow  ice , because  it 
is  usually  formed  by  water  soaking  into 
the  snow,  which  so  often  covers  the  ice  in 
winter,  and  there  freezing.  This  makes 
a solid  mass,  but  it  is  thickly  crowded 
with  the  little  bubbles  of  air  which  were 
entangled  among  the  snow-flakes  as  they 
lay  together,  and  were  caught  by  the  wa- 
ter as  it  froze.  These  it  is  which  make 
the  so-called  snow  ice  look  white. 

But  aside  from  the  snow  layer  on  top, 
natural  ice  often  presents  layers  or  streaks 
of  bubbles  scattered  through  the  block 
from  top  to  bottom.  These  air  bubbles 
are  probably  in  part  air  which  has  risen 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  pond  or 
stream  on  which  the  ice  was  forming, 
and  been  caught  beneath  as  the  water 
was  freezing  downward.  They  are,  how- 
ever, largely  bubbles  of  air  which  was  in 
solution  in  the  water,  but  which  has  been 
forced  out  by  the  purifying  action  of  the 
act  of  freezing  just  described. 

Ice  which  forms  on  some  specially  fa- 
vored water  may,  however,  be  almost 
wholly  without  the  snow  covering,  and 
almost  bubbleless. 

It  is  often  interesting  and  sometimes 
profitable  to  stand  apart  a little  from  the 
rushing  current  of  events,  and  trace  the 
steps  by  which  from  time  to  time  man 
has  been  led  to  hitch  the  forces  of  nature 
into  new  harnesses,  and  make  them  serve 
his  needs  and  whims.  The  needs  are  of- 


ten petty,  the  whims  short-lived,  as  whims 
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are  wont  to  be,  and  the  end  achieved, 
looked  at  as  a spectacle,  is  often  wofully 
devoid  of  impressiveness  when  set  in  fan- 
cy beside  the  grand  results  which  Nature 
furnishes  when  she  wields  her  forces  un- 
trammelled. These  natural  forces  have 
lost  their  demoniac  possession  in  these 
later  years,  and  familiarity  has  bred  in- 
difference to  if  not  contempt  for  those 
servants  which  do  our  bidding  at  the 
touch  of  a button,  and  change  from  lions 
to  lambs  at  the  twirling  of  a valve.  But 
they  still  are  faithful  slaves  in  the  service 
of  the  utilities. 

The  chief  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
making  of  artificial  ice  in  regions  where 
the  natural  product  can  be  gathered  or  be 
brought  without  too  great  expense  are 
twofold — first,  the  desirability  of  having 
this  important  industry  freed  from  the 
uncertain  vicissitudes  of  the  weather; 
second,  the  rapidly  increasing  pollution 
by  sewage  of  many  of  the  waters  from 
which  ice  is  cut  for  household  use,  and 
the  growing  conviction  that  serious  dis- 
ease may  be  incurred  from  the  use  of 
sewage-polluted  ice. 

The  principle  on  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice  is  based  is  exemplified  in  what 
has  already  been  said  about  the  relation 
of  heat  to  the  conversion  of  water  into  a 
gas-steam.  A certain  amount  of  heat  is 
required  for  the  conversion  of  any  fluid 
into  a gas.  This  heat  becomes,  as  we  say, 
latent — that  is,  is  being  employed  for  the 
time  in  producing  violent  undulations  of 
the  gas  molecules. 

Whenever  a liquid  is  converted  into 
a gas,  heat  must  come  from  somewhere. 
In  the  making  of  steam,  it  comes  from  the 
fire;  in  the  ordinary  evaporation  of  wa- 
ter out-of-doors,  it  comes  from  the  sun. 
When  there  is  no  special  heating  arrange- 
ment, but  the  conditions  are  favorable  for 
the  gaseous  change  in  the  fluid,  heat  will 
be  taken  up  from  surrounding  substances 
if  they  have  any.  If  you  dip  your  hand 
in  water,  and  then  wave  it  through  the 
air,  the  water  will  evaporate — that  is,  be 
converted  into  gas— and  you  will  appre- 
ciate by  the  cool  sensation  that  heat  has 
been  abstracted  from  your  hand.  If  you 
use  instead  of  water  some  fluid  which 
more  readily  passes  into  the  gaseous  state, 
such  as  alcohol  or  ether,  the  sensation  of 
coolness  will  be  more  immediate  and  in- 
tense. 

Now  this  is  the  principle  which  is  ap- 
plied in  the  manufacture  of  ice.  Some 
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Vpry  briefly 
only,  foh  iMo  the  details 
of  the  process  it  not 
necessary  for  iis  to 
enter.  ; ' '-o/Vv.  ■ , ■ . 

But  iia  order  to  upder^taud  tUi^'  from  IfeiJ^uid  -urtoythe- 

ti on  on e fw  *«•*'.  'physical  pri  w i pi  e m u sth#  gaseaim  state— a i^c npe mtHre  a&wt  240^ 
stated, ;.  Which;  as  that  the.  degree  of  press-  Fahrenheit  U?rret  thaa  imterdoes:  Sterna* 
•nee  to -which  u substance  is;  ex{f<>*ed  lies  arntnoiiiiv  is  a substance  vfineii  ob  exdioary 
'A  ^reat iajluence  upon.  thb  tempi .-nihi'r*  at  kMn|*emture^  is  4.  gas.  YT.&4  'which  w»* 
vrJuch  it  passes  fra;a  the  flhtd  to  tjuygas-  buy  at  the 

ooniii'i.ioii  Water  at  th«  orilinury  ply  a soltmuu  or  the  ■ gas  >n  wafoy  and 
jaUntwIcs  hoik,  ••■•that  is.  is  eon  verted  into  from  Hike  as  a very  n»u»  knows,  it  is  n^ub 
- ni  100‘  wnti^rade  iJilrf  Eahron-  ily  jfiwn  ofl*.  It  U-  vohaife.  Mm?  is,  it 
lieUh  Hut  on  & hljfh  .'mouiJtain-  ' It  will  tends  uuidfer;  ordinary  \wttfUikaw.  to  get 
fiiill  at  k lower  temperature  than  this,  into  the  •gaseous-  form.  .Now  in  ire  fac- 
tlie  atmospheric  pressure  is  loss  lories  powerful  engine*  are  used  u>  force 
uimv.  the  ainaiotha  gas  foy  pressure  mto  the 

Vn  the  other  hand,  .if  you  put  a g:**.  into  liquid  state,  and  the  heat  winch  is  Urns 
a renuver.  iHi/t  rxjitw.  it  to  a suHbneiuly  set  Iree  is  earned  od'  by  e.hd  water  pmiur 
/iirtj*yy\.p^ssiire.  by  a powerful  pump,  or  in  tag  fpytk*  the  coiJ^ dv£  stetih  itfnb  jppb  H* 
Vofue  other  -vfiy  p will  tn  ruosi  c^vs  La  svliieh  lUsconlnad.  Tin*  fluid  urmnmna 
come  a hiifd  forthwith,  and  Urn  heat  whk  k kept  fluid  by  the  pragma-  ».u  |p||||  $ 
h'»d  iv>en.  latent  Hi  it  will  ta  given  out.  suhjeefVih  a.  pre's^uro yvavyutg  tn\m  ' .125 
Now  Un.*v  hi  a avowal  ||  is  w u.o  \»  done  to  uty  po iniks  to  the  square  Vi.k’h .-••is  ear- 

>»  the  >>rijivpOiuh  Ip  %t  av^idy  io  ti>  j&M& to  iUb 'fr<^rn-e:Vltd.csd. 

f/vev*,  water.  Pure  liquid  rstauWnia  bo'ib  Thro-  tmb  ;ov  simply  great  vats  rU.Ietl 

■ •-  ... ; y ;. ' : f 
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with  brine,  and  covered  over  with  a floor. 
Into  this  brine,  cans  filled  with  the  water 
to  be  frozen  are  placed  and  carefully  cov- 
ered. These  cans  are  usually  between 
three  and  four  feet  deep,  about  one  foot 
thick,  and  nearly  two  feet  wide.  Coils  of 
pipe  communicating  with  the  ammonia 
pipes  are  immersed  in  the  brine,  which 
is  kept  in  motion  by  paddle-wheels  moved 
by  machinery. 

The  brine  acts  as  a carrier  of  the  heat 
from  the  water  in  its  'tight  metallic  cans 
to  the  ammonia  pipes.  Brine  is  used  be- 
cause it  does  not  as  readily  freeze  as  water 
does,  and  acts  as  a good  conductor  or  dis- 
tributer of  the  heat. 

Now,  when  all  is  ready,  the  fluid  am- 
monia under  its  great  pressure  is  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  coils  of  pipe  which  pass 
about  in  the  brine,  and  in  which  the  press- 
ure is  so  much  less  that  the  ammonia  as 
it  rushes  in  becomes  at  once  a gas.  But 
to  do  this  it  must  have  heat.  It  must 
have  it . From  the  walls  of  the  pipes 
into  which  it  rushes,  it  seizes  it  first. 
These  take  it  from  the  brine  which  bathes 
them  until  its  temperature  goes  down, 
down,  and  it  begins  to  draw  througli  their 
iron  walls  upon  the  heat  stock  of  the 
water  in  the  cans.  And  so  the  mimic 
but  relentless  warfare  goes  on.  The  am- 
monia vapor  is  constantly  pumped  away 
from  the  cold  pipes  in  which  it  had  ex- 
panded to  be  used  over  again,  while  fresh 
liquid  ammonia  is  as  constantly  forced  in 
from  behind. 

Some  hours  pass,  and  the  heat  stock  in 
the  water  is  growing  scantier  and  scantier. 
It  can  stand  it  in  this  way  but  little  long- 
er; it  is  down  wellnigh  to  zero  centi- 
grade, and  the  wild  insatiable  vapor  rag- 
ing for  heat  in  the  pipes  not  far  off  is  still 
sucking  it  away.  The  only  thing  which 
can  be  done  now  to  furnish  more  is  for 
the  water  to  give  up  its  latent  heat,  and 
that  is  to  sign  its  own  death-warrant  as 
water;  for,  if  one  may  use  such  a turn  of 
phrase,  without  its  latent  heat  water  is 
ice. 

Well,  at  last  there  is  nothing  for  it,  and 
that  happens  which  is  happening  this 
clear  winter  night  on  which  I write  at 
the  edge  of  every  lake  and  pool  and  pond 
ou t-of -doors  hereabou  ts — 1 i ttl  e tran  spar- 
ent  spiculae  shoot  out  from  the  cooled 
surfaces,  and  the  water  slowly,  as  if  un- 
willing, yields  itself  into  its  crystal  bonds. 

The  ice  layers  on  all  sides  slowly  thick- 
en, and  at  last,  in  about  sixty  hours,  all  is 
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solid.  The  watchful  attendant  raises  with 
a crane  the  great  beautiful  ice  block,  still 
in  its  galvanized  iron  can,  out  of  its  cold 
bath,  and  trundles  it  off  to  make  way  for 
another  molecular  battle  and  another  vic- 
tory. 

Water  turns  into  ice  out-of-doors  in 
winter  because  it  must  give  up  the  heat 
which  it  had  slowly  gathered  from  the 
sunbeams,  at  the  demands  of  gelid  space, 
as  if  an  ice  age  in  little  and  in  brief  had 
come  again.  But  it  is  the  sun’s  heat 
itself,  lain  dormant  in  the  coal  for  ages, 
which,  under  man’s  directing  finger  and 
for  his  weal,  sets  free  the  molecular  furies 
raging  to  suck  from  the  water  its  motion 
and  its  simulate  life. 

When  water  freezes  out-of-doors  on  still 
pools  or  on  streams,  the  ice-forming  does 
not  usually  go  on  steadily  and  without 
interruption.  Warm  currents  in  the  wa- 
ter, sweeping  under  the  thickening  films, 
now  and  again  undo  the  work  which  has 
been  accomplished.  In  clear  winter  wea- 
ther, and  especially  on  clear  winter  nights, 
the  freezing  goes  on  best,  because  then 
space  claims  more  eagerly  its  dole  of 
heat.  On  cloudy  nights  freezing  is  not 
so  rapid,  since  even  so  light  and  airy  a 
blanket  as  a cloud  keeps  in  the  earth’s 
heat  in  large  measure.  For  the  same 
reason  a newspaper  spread  over  a plant 
will  often  protect  it  from  the  early  frosts. 
Snow  on  the  ice  makes,  too,  a blanket 
which  retards  ice-formation  underneath. 
Warm  days  come  when  the  top  melts  a 
little — and  so  altogether  the  formation  of 
ice  out-of-doors  in  winter  in  these  lati- 
tudes is  an  irregular  one,  and  the  crystal- 
building is  subject  to  many  and  varied 
vicissitudes. 

Not  so  the  artificial  winter  which  man 
calls  into  being  in  his  little  separate  iron- 
walled  pools.  Here  the  cooling  and  the 
freezing  go  steadily  and  relentlessly  on, 
as  regularly  as  the  stroke  of  the  piston  in 
the  great  engines,  for  every  one  of  whose 
throbs  a myriad  aqueous  molecules  sink 
into  rest. 

The  result  of  this  uniformity  in  the 
freezing  and  the  regular  shapes  of  the 
cans  is  that  the  artificial  ice  presents 
some  interesting  features  in  its  crystal- 
line structure  to  which  we  shall  now  de- 
vote some  little  attention. 

As  clearness  and  transparency  are  de- 
sirable qualities  in  ice  designed  for  house- 
hold use,  a good  deal  of  care  and  expense 
is  requisite  to  free  the  water  which  is  to 
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be  frdfcfcto.&s  rhuyb  as  possibly  from  this 
ab*  which  ttc  hokb*  in  •iuili4f[^i;^,'fo|Rel' the 
freezing  If  thia  were  not  done, 

the  Ice  ery&tiife  would  force  it  out  in  bub- 
bles, which *.  caugh  t Jberfe  &!vm£  there  bet  ween 
them,  Would  impair  the  clearness  of  the 
product.  Although  boiling  will  in  large 
measure  free  water  of  the  dissolved  air, 
this  is  not  as  efficient  as  distillation, 
which  is  how  commonly  practised,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  air,  but 
for  the  destruction  ami  removal  of  any 
bacteria  or  other  impurities  which  might 
be  m the  wafer.  _ -X’*;  * ■ -' ' * / v-'  v 

The  mps  .kiting-  filled  with  distillM 
Winter  and : tire ; freezing  be 

if  one  watches  the 

process  a- 1 tlio  crystals  shoot  out  at 
right  angles  to  thv  cooling  surfaces,  that 
is,  to  tfcyg  )dde^«£$  bottom  of  tire  cam 
■'3ml  m 'w'-  ioAimd  freezing,  they  form, 
except  at  first,;  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface i of  the  water.  But  trow  & very 
curious  tiling  is  to  be  noticed.  in  th«  can 
fre<*mtg\  which  is,  that  as ' the  can  has 
four  sides  and  a bottom,  the  Ice  eeyMals 
cannot  grow  out  into  the  water  very  far 
without  nuuiiag  afoul  of  other  crystals 
which  have  grown  but  from  adjaceut 
sides  at  right  angles  in  those  from  which, 
they  • sprang.. ■'  thb  is  tnuy  be  seen 
in  Fig,  %.  ■ p^tdals. «fh<ioting:  into'  the  vya- 
. ter  -..frdiu-- 'the  '■$&?($&*$  A . &tid  8 will  sckw 
tneet  at  right  angt^  fetud  their  formatibh 
be  interfered  vv5th,  disturb^h  and  stopped 

alorlg  ^liiie  which  runs  from  file  corner 

to  the  line-  of. the  centre.  CryhUih.  ferin- 
ing  fiM>?xx  t lie  Mirfhees  C £#<1  & mH  go  an 
insKcmh  uiitil  tJi#  meet  at  the  Central 
. line  of £.  ... 

Now  f he  la  tha tTe ven  distilled  water 


the  mampidafion  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  getting  distributed  into  the 
a Certoin  antouiit  of 
iivc  #bd  certain  other  gkyes-  due  to  flic/ 
Ixy  heat  td  \>vgi*uUy  matter 
in  fixe  water,  and  this  air  and  these  gases 
• are--  ucct'ssardy  forced  out  '.again  by  the 
forming  cry  hi  Is.  The  points  where  tins 
scjueezeducH) t mt  shows  A\clf  tb  fHty  boh- 
hfes  U "just  where,  tlm  ice  rey>m>la  finally 

ukxng  rhe  central,  njoeeting  line,  E,  aud 
along  diagonals  rutumig  from  linn 
to  {he  corners  of  the  eutiXh  Fig;  I. 

(treat  skill  is  enquired  in  freezing  ice 
•n  the  cans,  and  when  ihe  moist  perfect 
result  ia  obtained,  these  lutes  of  collision 
of  the  u*c  crystal*?  4>y> : almost  w holly  in- 
visible. But.  ordinarily  one  veav  see  a 
whitish  layer  of  small  bubbles  rui-iong 
lengthwise  through  th«  imddte  of  the 
block.  Frequency  oim  sees,.  t/wv  faint 
lines  of  bubbles  just  within  each  corner 


no.  i:.— AKrinciif,  job  isioet*.  sees  from  orjix 
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cauy  but  &lsf>  .\%ftytfrTd  from  the  bottom. 
The**  • Syr. ftlfiwqnt  office*'  tfcysbds 

meet  in  wTuhif  i^m^po-ira  to  t he 

four 'i$ps5d  v peaked . & square  or 

oblooy  house,  *md  here.  the  bobbles  are  s 
naught  making  the  wedge-  shaped  mass: 
Ic  i£  said  by  bx pifft'  tinam a f&tfiii'et-s. - that 
this  hid turn  hu  bhjy  aia$s  ituiy  be  avoid- 
ed by  distributi jig  the  c,o^tft5  -imsm  ’ ■%&, 
that  (be  freezing  imy  no\  be  bxa  rapid  at 
tb$  bottom..  ': \ Jp  :’  . J„  ’ . 

On  the  t&p  of  ibf>  hlpydt 
are  different,  the  woUog'  bfibe  dcH^  not 
cover  the  b*otv  e&tt  so  that  when  the  ice 
has  formed  fit  the  Sides  and  well  up 
fbrpti^h  the  water,  the  Yehy  top  layers  are  , 
frozeii  by  the  cold  ice  beIo>y  ar^d  in  thfis 
iaroih^.  We'  l])W  have  the  general 
structure  of  aii  artificial  ic&  block  out- 
lined iu  bauds  and  streaks  of  tip j air 
bubbles,  which  are  caught  in  certain 
places  as  the  erys&il*  form  and  rueeL 
Him  til  in  the  central  baud  of  bubbles  is 
may  be  iu  Fig,  3,  where  the • biq^k 

is  looked  jit  from  the  edge. 

If  you  peep  into  an  ive  wagon  which  Ifcf 
disiribuUpg  tbt?  ht'tWcmf  ice  jhroiugii  tnur 
streets,  you  tvifi  find  the  fee  blocks  &h 
ways  standing;  top  end  upas  t h*y  vMre 
formed,  h#du«£  if  tite  lop  i>ntlf:‘#bie!;h- 
bulges  from  the  expanding  as  I lid  water 
. lx ^ block?  wonld’vv^ 

bk%  yud  perhaps  fall  over. 

ilife;  tif  4411  yArt'i- 

iieiat  ice  cate  cat i \ i cb  ol  ways  be  made  out 
by  • ivi^pecVibb-.  when  the  tellUle. 

air  bubbles;  arc  not  imprisoned,  in  consul- 
curable.  o u rn  her*:  W e ' h.ove.  however,  m* 
eonmia lid  in  life,  wnhwpas  a nmgieiau  of 
These  nmy  be  such  /U:  henry  rnyd  power  l hot  at  fed  oyh?  - 
t'M  K>iK'!>  the . pmmU  faweS  which-  have 
,. . .held fi&£  •' i,u  Irakli  yield  jtluur 

vuihiulh':,  a.-u,v^-  lh.es  :>:,,« 

,;•  . . r vtuo  ii»  (h\i  ptauas  ((m Ui^yMbst exquisite  oebcviey  and 
beiv^  arid  a whole  block 
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of  ice  way  "he  steer*  riven  inti/  pr«!i$  imii  inward  from  • its  Corners.  Tjtey  are 
$harp  ami  distinct  and  delicate  , as  any  first  formed.  4loug  the  lines -'ami  planes 
rr*v-  -ory>raL  where  thy  cry;;ta t masses  join. 

More  than  vhis.  along  gr^ry-  cleavage  It  is  not  e*r*y  to  p.ietiire  - these  early 
plane  one  may  with  & Mi w the  foot-  lines  of  ^nry-'d isi ntegraiioti  of  artificial 
prints  of  the  su/d^-juns  inh&iuis  of  frond*  ice,  owing  to  theh‘  extreme  delicacy  and 
like  structures  changing  every  instant,  tfeejiessv  But  Or,  Laming  has  photo- 
and  ui  last  lowing  tether  a-  each  cry$-  graphed  a of  a little  slab  shaved 

tal  prism  becomes  separated  from  its  out  fironi  near  the-  bottom,  of  an  artificial 
neighbor  by ;_u  sheet  of  water  almost  ag  ice  block  which  bad  been  exposed  to  the 
delicate  as  the  film  of  a bubble.  sunbeams  for  about  an  hour  on  a.  winter 

It  is  a t err  interesting,  ; arid  beautiful  d:ayh  ¥%*/'£>  The  direciit^i 
experiment  to  pul  a piece  of  artificial  ice  uig  'is  well  .shown  here  by  the  cleavage 
in  vL  large ypsm,  and  setting  it  in  the  site,  lines  whifih  She  Sithbeants  have  called 
watch  it*  si!t*m  clVsodegVatloli  step  by  forth.  Qmy&jes  al  *•>  bow  along:,  the  line 
step,  Much  of  interest  and  heuniv  can  from  the  corner*  to  the  vyulge  of  bu'bbh-y 
he  seen  with  the  iUuuded  eye.  but-  a hand  the  crystals  h^ve  mat,  and  so  squeezed 
nmgiiti jung • : glass  will  reveal  afe w ituA  do*  aiio£h#r  i « thtrfr  stehjggiy  fdF  tqcibi 
nncxpectcil  pictures:.  that  they  h;>W  b v.en  a ItUte  bent  .away 

One  'tees  well,,  in  tlu^  ex^  from  ihete  hoc  of  ecmtaO- and  run  u.i 

perimenh  to  rant^mber  that  uiidcr  dm<  Curves,  0.:r\  y ;yA 

vert* Nature  fe  wuejking’  one  of  her  Fur S is  a photograph  of  another  piece 

most  te-sei nating  mirmuev.  Here  are  the,  of  iec  eni  across  libout  him  muhlte,  4iow: 
naoficcwles  of  the  ice  fast  teefed  Ju  that  mg'  the  whole  tbiekfm**  of  the  block,  and 
rest  which  is  crystallisation,  aih4  clinging  gun-di>sccbMi  o hit  he  longer.  ilm.  thy  last, 
together  with  all.  (be  tenacity  of  their  TIus  is  Ulted  a bit  to  sjbdw  thy;-' bhteufe 
primal  attractions;  But  at  your  will  this  surface  of  thehey  block,  urui  'b err  we  *ce 
placid  sifcate  ;1&-  by  the  daiupngc  the  not . from  their  sides,  -hdi 

mtthmnin:  By  time  vjbinii la  w itehery  *>  \}  \ 

in'Im'.ul 


Ajs  >gydyr  slowly  largeic  and 

more  t&p'  'M&X.  •»?£ 

not  scattered  Ht  rali4om  in  thp  iuvt 

range  inw&jkt  from  tlm  ^airf^ec  of  the 
block,  aloping  Hovard^  unc  anollmr  as 
they  net- 
work at  Ua^  hf  thvu  bkfck  qv  along 

certain  eufii>us:'iine4.;of  -juactteii  whicii 


■QoiiHT.fi'- rty  as  Xmmrtin.  h*K  Ihhw 
mssEdfip  yon  xx  Hacu.  : 
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from  their  ends;  ami  one  can  see  that  colored  fluid,  such  as  red  ink,  it  will  run 
they  art*,  ip  a |fcumm  1 \yay  . hexagonal;  easily  into  therm giving:  ait  effect  of  red 
JiW  quarto  ury*t;iJ».  tracery  in  crystai,  wiiivh  for  debeacy  and 

tt)  'fe  yas  used  in  briJliancy  almost  uuetjuslled  by  any 

the  c>.no;rr>,  winch  was  focussed  directly  ‘fancy  of  nature.  or  eflon  of  arc  A.  slice*, 
on  to  thn  rods  of  ike  cryslah  cm  the  sur-  )tou»  . nn  ice  block  well  advanced  m the 
faro  r»f  the  dfciuteg rat  mg  ice  block  • The  • sVm-d isi h teg-rauen > t*  shown  in  Fig  7 
black  spots  id  the  angles  of  the  tough  Thus  i>ie  sunbeams  of  ioUay  puli  fo 
hexagonal  prisms  avo  the  ends  of  the  pieces-  the  daimy-  structure  which,  under 
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ways,  as  active  for  man’s 
Weal  or  woe  ns  before  they 
became  je<v  jwVyiid; • 
A good  .Awhy  fd  the 

iii  all  natural surface  •wa- 
ters' are  expelled  or  killed 
when  thy  water  freezes, 
buf  as  rMftv-  as  ify i per, 
atni  of tets,  more. 


OCHt. 

m»y  ryrfiaiiV;'  blivAy . A 
large  number  of  ■.■Studies 
on  tins  subject  have 
sbo'.vn  tii 4;  thfr  bhbhly 
a»«i  snow  ice  w opt  to 
i eemhihi  many  trtrwy,  h«u- 
ieria  fhttU  the  char  «#&;■ 
does.  These  bacteria  in 
.ibb  h.Hyc.  ivS  a riih  . UK)  in-' 
hhl^Oever;  upon 
th e heal th  of  tlieiee  v\m  - 
Kunter,  if  Uie-ieehas  Steen 
formed  on  iifwUtrs  of  water 
which  are  eionr  ami  pure. 
Biiticy  which  )>fnrnieii  on 
seWase-])olfht^‘orAy»er- 
•.vjc-*-  rilthy  w»&»ehis'y  con- 
tain chseash  - producing 
boetem,  and  heu«e  lit? 
very  diuigen.uls  far  do- 
mestic a.*-. 

It  has  thus  come  to  lie 
tim.dy  established  as  a 
primai'y  principle  in  san- 
itary science  that  sewage 


poi  1 u ted  water  sfvtxu  Id  not  p,a;  ^ 

fas  Used  far  domestic  pttfrr.;; 

posies,  either  in  its  hatuml 

stale  M *n  ha condition-  Hj| 

as  ice.  No  water  n-looh  is  unfit  in  'drink  not  of  the  slightest,  importance  to  the  sa- 
as  water  is  Hi  to  use  for  a simthU'  purpose  luhrity  of  the  water. 

ori  ice.  Us  coldness  may  benumb  the  Every  one  should  understand  that  of 
scum  of  taste,  so  that  mV  warning  of  its  till  the.. 'Inyriads  of  bacteria  about  us  in 
to»tuK<  citnies  to  the  eoffsutper  Its  to-  tyiid  air  and  water,  the  great  ma- 

trinaic  clearness  and  beauty  may  put  him  jority  -.are  harmless  With  very  few  ev- 
t>If  Ufa  guard,  hul'ail  iftip.-yHf’t  /pCFdjtj^wagc-'  Ccptjun^  thy  bacteria  • w-bifjt  can  div  us 
isoUiiUmI  waters  i&ylahgetHuis.  and.  should  harm.  any  those,  and  these  ub>jie,  which 
,hv  U*W  he  'kept  from  the  domestic  marid^:.^  of  men  and  ajiimsls 

Jew  uiannfaytpred  fKnn  distilled  water'  ^>atEhciyil.  \vitU  diseJeCC;  . So  far  a$  water 
should,  if  won Iil  seem,  be  germ  fr«3e.  In  is  ran ■•erned  —■ami  the  filin'  applies  t,»  ice 
however,  it  is  yxiremeiy  diJliouU  to  i.t  is  only  s^Wage  pollution  Or  j stagnant 
prop:* re  absolutely  g.-rm -free  Wafer  tut  the.  ill ih  ivhjch  we  hatf»  to  fear  ajid  shun. 
l.ur.gfi;Sciih‘\ruu3niinu.st  impossible  to  keep  Good,  pur*,  uncmi  laminated  \v  a ter,  und 
it  .-M*  if;  once  prepared.  because  every  cm-  ice  nltide  fmm  such  wn*v-t  «t|hvp  hy  na- 
postire  to  (lie  air.  or  ceniact  Vyith  utensils  lure  or  by  m.«K  ,nv  entirely  w holesmue, . 
in' common  use  brings  hi  if  yarviuv  and  ami  1 1, ey  arc  not  made  inure  a boicsome 
ijftep  lijrge  numbers  of  germs  which  can  by  distdi.ltij.iQW  or  other  purifying  pro 
live  and  grow  in  the  water.  But  tlicey  epdtyro  --they  a>‘«  ifah  more  wjiohsonie 


or  * th*  nissfccrui  Aminciii.  Ice  Block,  sm-wise 
(IiUavaue  Lises  a St>  Pktsuis,  .1' 
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ice  which  the  writer  Lis  examined.  -..-tvoti  TW  cxnnimatmtj*  ntf  artifteuil  ice  anad* 
there  lUiye  been  Tivauj^  ^ 

sample*  from  various  sources  collected  that  when  it.  does  contain  a few  t>uefe?ya 
ami  for  a period  of  many  months — do  these  are  not  • of  nm«j  diliereut  specie^ 
coeotie  bigvferbi  in  varying  numbers.,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mnhstilled  Croton, 
T*$*y  pre)t^l^:%:  distil  i&tiom  if  ^ireful  ly  but,  .thyy  &t*e  almost  all  of  one  single 
done,  de&iroy$  any  di^tse-  * .p'r^dn^it^v  ^peeies*- and. this  a hardy,  harmless  form 
germ  (nnm  which  might,  he  present  hi  which  hritftti  plies  readily  -and  rapidly  m 
the  water  imvd,  But  a certain,  number  pure  water. 

of  i t vo  mow  hardy  harmless  forms  nta#  Innumerable  mmlytfes  b&ye  fdiovrri  th.xL 
be  carried  bodily  over  with  the  steain  ***ater  does  not  purge?  ilseJf  wholiy  ih  tiie* 
into  the  eondoh«ers.  act  of  freezing,  as  was  formerly^ 

In  most  of  the  iee-maiHifactoint^-  ,th&  from  disease  genu*  vyhkdi  majUmTe 
distilled  wiatbr  is  filtered  through  ^hary  into  it  with  human  waste  Thi$  l^»  been 
coal  before  it  is  run  into  the  freezin^^  ^ pec  i heal  ly  ami  repeatedly  shown  to  lev 
cans,  for  ibe  purpose  of  removing  certain  true  fer  that  tiibst  dreaded  and  fataJ 
org^u^  ^mpfihtuti^  which  ipive  come  In  '#ewpg£':  ;^rm>  t}i0  hapillna  of  typhoid 
thb  process  of  (li^iUation.  Rut  these  fever. 

ch ArtM>il , bt^^hft'ord'  brasdlug^ares  The  of  oxidation  and  sediy 

such  gwiits  as  may  have  escaped  .the  or-  tYi^nfotfo/b  which  ^for^time  was  tJemon- 
dy&jof  tb*3  Imat.  Tfm  writer  h&x  repeat-  styibul  br  mo4  exa&i  chemical  analyses 
etlly  found  fhtii  while  ihedisU Hed  water  In  be*  **a paoi^  of  f coring  water  in  lakes 
•before  pnsdng  .on- to  the  Hi  ter  beds  was  ;uul  .vc«-mns  f rrs?u  organ  ic  com- 

'orv  •nearly  germ  free  the  number*  was  pounds  Hhv;  rn.huet  in  nvwngv  j*  Mill 
i&erc^$e<l  a,  ;,  tWu^-u4|^d  op  leaving  urged  by  and  fr&uti# 

tbehii  • ■’. ,•■  / '•  ' 

So  for  <i$  ihg  £<dUbrity  of  the  natural  of  the  ite<\  of  ice- :-:«?idr-jt‘-;rt.-iii 
bs  Compared  with  the  artifiyIM  fee  Hi^on  wab&njC.  -&e.ts  regarding  ibfc 
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organic  products  of  decomposition  have 
very  little  bearing,  in  the  new  light,  upon 
the  actual  producers  of  disease — the  germs 
themselves.  For  these  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  purifying  agencies,  are  not  de- 
monstrable by  chemical  methods,  and  are 
not  removed  from  sewage- polluted  lakes 
and  streams  within  the  limits  which 
chemical  experiences  have  led  us  to  re- 
gard as  safe. 

Sedimentation  does  remove  many  harm- 
ful germs  from  sewage-polluted  waters. 
Dilution  does  diminish  the  chances  to  in- 
cur disease  for  every  consumer.  Many 
individuals  are,  at  favored  times,  prac- 
tically invulnerable  to  the  incursions  of 
these  tiny  foes.  But,  after  all,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  thickly  inhabited  regions 
sewage-polluted  water  is  not  fit  for  men 
to  drink  without  purification,  no  matter 
how  fast  and  far  the  river  runs,  or  how 
wide  the  lake  into  which  the  sewage 
drains.  With  the  size  of  the  lake  and 
the  volume  of  the  river,  the  chances  of 
harm  decrease,  of  course,  but  they  stay 
chances  still  where  none  need  to  be.  As 
our  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled 
and  our  cities  larger,  the  problems  in- 
volved in  pure  water  and  ice  supplies  are 
becoming  more  and  more  urgent  and  dif- 
ficult. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  and  its  mar- 
keting at  prices  which  in  many  regions 
easily  compete  with  those  of  the  natu- 
ral product  have  simplified  this  phase  of 
the  water  question  in  the  most  marked 
way.  Other  things  being  equal,  whether 
the  householder  decides  to  use  the  natural 
or  the  artificial  ice  will  depend  much 
upon  the  climate  of  his  home  and  the 
market  price  of  the  ice.  The  natural  ice 
is  just  as  good  as  the  artificial  when  it 
comes  from  pure  sources.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  the  natural  ice  melts  more 
slowly  than  the  artificial,  and  is  in  this 
way,  other  things  being  equal,  cheaper. 
But  similar  claims  are  made  for  the  arti- 
ficial ice.  The  writer  has  tested  the  rela- 
tive rapidity  of  melting  of  the  natural 
and  the  artificial  ice  in  New  York  under 
the  greatest  variety  of  conditions;  in 
small  pieces  and  in  large,  in  the  dark,  in 
the  light,  in  diffused  light  and  in  the  sun- 
shine, in  hot  places  and  in  cool,  and  can 
find  no  absolute  constant  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  melting.  One  seems  to  be  just 
about  as  durable  as  the  other. 

New  York  city  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing examples,  of  a great  town  which  takes 


extraordinary  pains,  or  at  least  spends 
enormous  sums  of  money,  in  keeping  its 
sanitary  conditions  good.  It  has  an  al- 
most ideal  water  supply,  which,  if  prop- 
erly and  efficiently  protected,  would  long 
answer  its  growing  needs.  Its  means  for 
coping  with  outbreaks  of  serious  epidemic 
disease  are  carefully  planned.  And  yet 
this  great,  wealthy,  and  seemingly  intel- 
ligent community  goes  on  year  after  year 
polluting  its  own  excellent  water  with 
the  frozen  filth  of  a great  sewage- pol- 
luted river. 

One  may  even  sometimes  see  citizens 
of  jhis  metropolis,  keenly  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  cleanliness,  and  insisting 
upon  the  use  of  distilled  water  at  their 
tables,  yet  calmly  plump  into  their  glass- 
es of  pure  water  the  frozen  sewage  of  the 
upper  Hudson  from  the  vicinage  of  Alba- 
ny and  Troy. 

We  know  that  typhoid  fever  is  nearly 
always  present  in  Troy  and  Albany  dur- 
ing the  ice-harvesting  season.  We  know 
that  the  waste  from  these  victims  of  dis- 
ease is  cast  into  the  Hudson  River.  We 
know  that  the  typhoid  germ  resists  freez- 
ing and  long-continued  cold,  and  yet  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  ice  are  cut  from  the  Hudson  in 
average  years  within  twelve  miles  of  Al- 
bany, largely  for  the  refreshment  of  New- 
Yorkers. 

A good  deal  of  the  natural  ice  supplied 
to  New  York  comes  from  other  sources — 
many  of  them  bettervsome  unquestiona- 
bly good.  But,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the 
householder  cannot  receive  positive  as- 
surance that  his  supply  will  not  be,  at 
any  rate  during  a part  of  the  year,  from 
the  polluted  Hudson. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  it  does  not 
seem  clear  to  the  writer  why  any  New 
York  householder  should  long  hesitate 
between  the  use  of  artificial  ice  made 
from  the  Croton  water  and  the  abundant 
chances  for  evil  which  lurk  in  the  sewrage 
ice  of  the  Hudson  River. 

I have  written  thus  at  length  of  one 
great  source  of  polluted  ice  supply,  be- 
cause it  is  typical  of  many  in  this  coun- 
try. And  the  indifference  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York  in  this  respect  is  not  with- 
out analogy  among  the  citizens  of  other 
towns,  both  small  and  large. 

My  readers  will,  I am  sure,  deplore  with 
me  the  necessity  for  weaving  the  shadow 
of  disease  into  so  dainty  a theme  as  ice 
and  its  manufacture. 

Original  from 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELLIOT  was  only  a little  way  from 
the  coast,  and  sometimes  seemed  to 
be  pervaded  by  the  very  spirit  of  the 
sea.  The  air  would  be  full  of  salt  vigor, 
the  horizon  sky  take  on  the  level,  out- 
reaching  blue  of  a water  distance,  and 
the  clouds  stand  one  way  like  white 
sails. 

The  next  morning  Lois  sat  on  the  front 
door-step  of  the  Maxwell  house,  between 
the  pillars  of  the  porch.  She  bent  over, 
leaning  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  making 
a cup  of  her  hands,  in  which  she  rested 
her  little  face.  She  could  smell  the  sea, 
and  also  the  pines  in  the  yard.  There 
were  many  old  pine-trees,  and  their  soft 
musical  roar  sounded  high  overhead. 
The  spring  air  in  Green  River  had  been 
full  of  sweet  moisture  and  earthiness  from 
these  steaming  meadow -lands.  Always 
in  Green  River,  above  the  almond  scent 
of  the  flowering  trees  and  the  live  breath 
of  the  new  grass,  came  that  earthy,  moist 
odor,  like  a reminder  of  the  grave.  Here 
in  Elliot  one  smelled  the  spring  above 
the  earth. 

The  gate  clicked,  and  a woman  came 
up  the  curving  path  with  a kind  of  clum- 
sy dignity.  She  was  tall  and  narrow- 
shouldered,  but  heavy-hipped;  her  black 
skirt  flounced  as  she  walked.  She  stopped 
in  front  of  Lois,  and  looked  at  her  hesita- 
tingly. Lois  arose. 

‘ • Good-mornin’/'  said  the  woman.  Her 
voice  was  gentle;  she  cleared  her  throat 
a little  after  she  spoke. 

‘Good  - morning/1  returned  Lois, 
faintly. 

“ Is  Mis'  Maxwell  to  home/1 
Lois  stared  at  her. 

“Is  Mis1  Maxwell  to  home?  I heard 
she'd  come  here  to  live/1  repeated  the  wo- 
man. in  a deprecating  way.  She  smoothed 
down  the  folds  of  her  over-skirt. 

Lois  started  ; the  color  spread  over  her 
face  and  neck.  “ No,  she  isn't  at  home,17 
she  said,  sharply. 

“ Do  you  know'  when  she  will  be/' 

4‘  No,  I don’t/1 

The  woman's  face  also  was  flushed. 
She  turned  about  with  a little  flirt,  when 
suddenly  a door  slammed  somewhere  in 


the  house.  The  woman  faced  about,  with 
a look  of  indignant  surprise. 

Lois  said  nothing.  She  opened  the 
front  door  and  went  into  the  house, 
straight  through  to  the  kitchen,  where 
her  mother  was  preparing  breakfast. 
44  There's  a woman  out  there/7  she  said. 

44  Who  is  it?'7 

44 1 don't  know.  She  wants  to  see — 
Mrs.  Maxwell.77 

Lois  looked  full  at  her  mother;  her 
eyes  were  like  an  angel's  before  evil. 
Mrs.  Field  looked  back  at  her.  Then  she 
turned  toward  the  door. 

Lois  caught  hold  of  her  mother's  dress. 
Mrs.  Field  twitched  it  away  fiercely,  and 
passed  on  into  the  sitting-room.  The 
woman  stood  there  waiting.  She  had 
followed  Lois  in. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mis'  Maxwell?71  she 
said. 

“I'm  pretty  well,  thank  you,77  replied 
Mrs.  Field,  looking  at  her  with  stiff  in- 
quiry. 

The  woman  had  a pale,  pretty  face, 
and  stood  with  a sturdy  set-back  on  her 
heels.  44 1 guess  you  don't  know  me. 
Mis1  Maxwell,”  said  she,  smiling  depreca- 
tingly. 

Mrs.  Field  tried  to  smile,  but  her  lips 
were  too  stiff.  44 1 guess  I — don't,”  she 
faltered. 

The  smile  faded  from  the  woman's  face. 
She  cast  an  anxious  glance  at  her  own 
face  in  the  glass  over  the  mantel-shelf: 
she  had  placed  herself  so  she  could  see  it. 
44 1 ’ain't  got  quite  so  much  color  as  I 
used  to  have/1  she  said,  44  but  I 'ain’t 
thought  I'd  changed  much  other  ways. 
Some  days  I have  more  color.  I know  I 
’ain't  this  mornin'.  I ’ain’t  had  very  good 
health.  Maybe  that's  the  reason  you 
don't  know  me.” 

Mrs.  Field  muttered  a feeble  assent. 

44  I'd  known  you  anywhere,  but  you 
didn’t  have  any  color  to  lose  to  make  a 
difference.  You've  always  looked  jest  the 
way  you  do  now  since  I've  known  you. 
I lived  in  this  house  a whole  year  with 
you  once.  I come  here  to  live  after  Mr. 
Maxwell's  wife  died.  My  name  is  Jay.” 

Mrs.  Field  stood  staring.  The  woman, 
who  had  been  looking  in  the  glass  while 
she  talked,  gave  her  front  hair  a little 
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shake,  and  turned  towards  her  inquir- 
ingly. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down  in  this  rocking- 
chair,  Mis’  Jay?”  said  Mrs.  Field. 

“No,  thank  you,  I guess  I won’t  set 
down;  I’m  in  a little  of  a hurry.  I jest 
wanted  to  see  you  a minute.” 

Mrs.  Field  waited. 

“You  know  Mr.  Maxwell’s  dyin’  so 
sudden  made  a good  deal  of  a change  for 
me,”  Mrs.  Jay  continued.  She  took  out 
her  handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes  soft- 
ly; then  she  glanced  in  the  glass.  “I’d 
had  my  home  here  a good  many  years, 
an’  it  seemed  hard  to  lose  it  all  in  a min- 
ute so.  There  he  came  home  that  Sun- 
day noon  an’  eat  a hearty  dinner,  an’ 
before  sunset  he  had  that  shock,  and  nev- 
er spoke  afterward.  I’ve  thought  maybe 
there  were  things  he  would  have  said  if 
he  could  have  spoke.” 

Mrs.  Jay  sighed  heavily;  her  eyes  red- 
dened; she  straightened  her  bonnet  ab- 
sently ; her  silvered  fair  hair  was  frizzed 
under  it. 

Mrs.  Field  stood  opposite,  her  eyes 
downcast,  her  face  rigid. 

“I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mis’  Max- 
well,” the  other  woman  went  on.  “I 
ain’t  obliged  to  go  out  anywheres  to  live; 
I’ve  got  property;  but  it’s  kind  of  lone- 
some at  ray  sister’s,  where  I’m  livin’.  It’s 
a little  out  of  the  village,  an’  there  ain’t 
much  passin’.  I like  to  be  where  I can 
see  passin’,  an’  get  out  to  meetin’  easy  if 
it’s  bad  weather.  I’ve  been  thinkin’ — I 
didn’t  know  but  maybe  you’d  like  to  have 
me— I heard  you  had  some  trouble  with 
your  hands,  an’  your  niece  wa’n’t  well — 
that  I might  be  willin’  to  come  an’  stay 
three  or  four  weeks.  I shouldn’t  want  to 
promise  to  stay  very  long.” 

“I  ’ain’t  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
keepin’  help,”  returned  Mrs.  Field.  “I’ve 
always  done  my  own  work.” 

The  other  woman’s  face  flushed  deeply; 
she  moved  towards  the  door.  “I  don’t 
know  as  anything  was  said  about  keepin’ 
help,”  said  she.  “I  ’ain’t  never  consid- 
ered myself  help.  There  ain't  any  need 
of  my  goin’  out  to  live.  I’ve  got  enough 
to  live  on,  an’  I’ve  got  good  clothes.  I’ve 
got  a black  silk  stiff  enough  to  stand 
alone;  cost  three  dollars  a yard.  I paid 
seven  dollars  to  have  it  made  up,  and  the 
lace  on  it  cost  a dollar  a yard.  I ain’t 
obliged  to  be  at  anybody’s  beck  an’  call.” 

“ I hope  I ’ain’t  said  anything  to  hurt 
your  feelin’s,”  said  Mrs.  Field,  following 
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her  into  the  entry.  “I've  always  done 
my  own  work,  an’ — ” 

“We  won’t  speak  of  it  again,”  said 
Mrs.  Jay.  “I’ll  bid  you  good-mornin', 
Mis’  Maxwell.”  Her  voice  shook,  she 
held  up  her  black  skirt,  and  never  looked 
around  as  she  went  down  the  steps. 

Mrs.  Field  returned  to  the  kitchen. 
Lois  sat  beside  the  window,  her  head 
leaning  against  the  sash,  looking  out. 
Her  mother  took  some  biscuits  out  of  the 
stove  oven  and  set  them  on  the  table  with 
the  coffee.  ‘ 4 Breakfast  is  ready,  ” said  she. 

She  sat  down  at  the  table.  Lois  never 
stirred. 

“You  needn’t  worry,”  said  Mrs.  Field, 
in  a sarcastic  voice;  “everything  on  this 
table  is  bought  with  your  own  money. 

I went  out  last  night  and  got  some  flour. 
There’s  a whole  barrelful  in  the  buttery, 
but  I didn’t  touch  it.” 

Lois  drew  her  chair  up  to  the  table, 
and  ate  a biscuit  and  drank  a cup  of  cof- 
fee without  saying  a word.  Her  eyes 
were  set  straight  ahead ; all  her  pale  fea- 
tures seemed  to  point  out  sharply;  her 
whole  face  had  the  look  of  a wedge  that 
could  pierce  fate.  After  breakfast  she 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  short- 
ly with  her  hat  on. 

“ Mother,”  said  she. 

“What  is  it?” 

“You’d  better  know  what  I'm  going  to 
do.” 

“What  are  you  goin’  to  do?” 

“I’m  goin’  down  to  that  lawyer’s  office, 
and— tell  him.”  Lois  turned  toward  the 
door. 

44 1 s’pose  you  know  all  you’re  goin’  to 
do, ’’said  her  mother,  in  a hard  voice. 

“ I’m  going  to  tell  the  truth,”  returned 
Lois,  fiercely. 

44  You’re  goin’  to  put  your  mother  in 
State’s  prison.” 

Lois  stopped.  “Mother,  you  can’t 
make  me  believe  that.” 

44  It’s  true,  whether  you  believe  it  or 
not.  I don’t  know  anything  about  law, 
but  I’m  sure  enough  of  that.” 

Lois  stood  looking  at  her  mother. 
“Then  I’ll  put  you  there,”  said  she,  in  a 
cruel  voice.  “That’s  where  you  ought 
to  go,  mother.” 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door  hard  behind  her;  then  she  kept  on 
through  the  house  to  the  front  porch,  and 
sat  down.  She  sat  there  all  the  morning 
huddled  up  against  a pillar.  Her  mother 
worked  about  the  house;  Lois  could  hear 
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her  now  and  then,  and  every  time  she 
shuddered.  She  had  a feeling  that  the 
woman  in  the  house  was  not  her  mother. 
Had  she  been  familiar  with  the  vampire 
superstition,  she  might  have  thought  of 
that,  and  had  a fancy  that  some  fiend 
animated  the  sober  rigid  body  of  the  old 
New  England  woman  with  evil  and  ab- 
normal life. 

At  noon  Lois  went  in  and  ate  some 
dinner  mechanically;  then  she  returned. 
Presently,  as  she  sat  there,  a bell  began 
tolling,  and  a funeral  procession  passed 
along  the  road  below.  Lois  watched  it 
listlessly — the  black -draped  hearse,  the 
slow-marching  bearers,  the  close-covered 
wagons,  and  the  nodding  horses.  She 
could  see  it  plainly  through  the  thin 
spring  branches.  It  was  quite  a long 
procession  ; she  watched  it  until  it  passed. 
The  cemetery  was  only  a little  way  below 
the  house,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street. 
By  twisting  her  head  a little,  she  could 
have  seen  the  black  throng  at  the  gate. 

After  a while  the  hearse  and  the  car- 
riages went  past  on  their  homeward  road 
at  a lively  pace,  the  gate  clicked,  and 
Mrs.  Jane  Maxwell  and  a young  man 
came  up  the  walk. 

Lois  stood  up  shrinkingly  as  they  ap- 
proached, the  door  behind  her  opened, 
and  she  heard  her  mother’s  voice. 

44  Good-afternoon,”  said  Mrs.  Field, with 
rigid  ceremony,  her  mouth  widened  in  a 
smile. 

44  Good  - afternoon,  Esther,”  returned 
Mrs.  Maxwell.  “I’ve  been  to  the  fu- 
neral, an’  I thought  I’d  jest  run  in  a min- 
ute on  my  way  home.  I wanted  to  ask 
you  an’  your  niece  to  come  over  an’ 
take  tea  to-morrow.  Flora,  she’d  come, 
but  she  didn’t  get  out  to  the  funeral. 
This  is  my  nephew,  Francis  Arms,  my  sis- 
ter’s son.  I s’pose  you  remember  him 
when  he  was  a little  boy.” 

Mrs.  Field  bowed  primly  to  the  young 
man.  The  old  lady  was  eying  Lois.  44 1 
s'pose  this  is  your  niece,  Esther?  I heard 
she'd  come,”  she  said,  with  sharp  gra- 
ciousness. 

‘‘This  is  Miss  Lois  Field;  I’ll  make 
you  acquainted.  Mis’  Maxwell,”  replied 
Mrs.  Field. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  reached  out  her  hand, 
and  Lois  took  it  trembling;  her  little 
girlish  figure  drooped  before  them  all. 

41  She  don't  look  much  like  you,  Esther. 
I s'pose  she  takes  after  her  mother?”  said 
Mrs.  Maxwell. 
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“ I think  she  rather  favors  her  father’s 
folks,”  said  Mrs.  Field. 

“I  heard  she  wa’n’t  very  well,  but 
seems  to  me  she  looks  pretty  smart.” 

“She  ’ain’t  been  well  at  all,”  returned 
Mrs.  Field,  in  a quick,  resentful  manner. 

“Well,  I guess  she’ll  pick  up  here; 
Elliot’s  a real  healthy  place.  She  must 
come  over  and  see  us  real  often.  This  is 
my  nephew,  Francis  Arms,  Lois.  I shall 
have  to  get  him  to  beau  you  around  and 
show  you  the  sights.” 

Lois  glanced  timidly  up  at  the  young 
man,  and  returned  his  bow  slightly. 

“Won’t  you  walk  in?”  said  Mrs. 
Field. 

Lois  went  into  the  house  with  the 
party;  the  old  lady  still  held  her  hand 
in  her  black-mitted  one. 

“I  want  you  and  my  nephew  to  get 
acquainted,”  she  whispered;  “he’s  a real 
nice  young  man.  I’m  goin’  to  have  you 
an’  your  aunt  come  over  an’  take  tea  to- 
morrow.” 

They  all  seated  themselves  in  the  south 
front  room.  Lois  sat  beside  Mrs.  Max- 
well on  the  high  black  sofa;  her  feet 
swung  clear  from  the  floor.  The  young 
man*  who  was  opposite,  beside  the  chim- 
ney, glanced  now  and  then  kindly  across 
at  her. 

44  Francis  didn’t  have  to  go  to  the 
bank  this  afternoon,”  said  Mrs.  Maxwell. 
44 1 don’t  know  as  I told  you,  Esther,  but 
he’s  cashier  in  the  bank;  he’s  got  a real 
good  place.  Francis  ’ain’t  never  had  any- 
thing but  a common -school  education, 
but  he’s  always  been  real  smart  an’ 
steady.  Lawyer  Totten’s  son,  that’s  been 
through  college,  wanted  the  place,  but 
they  gave  it  to  Francis.  Mr.  Perry,  whose 
mother  was  buried  this  afternoon,  is  pre- 
sident of  the  bank,  an’  that’s  why  it’s  shut 
up.  Francis  felt  as  if  he’d  ought  to  go 
to  the  funeral,  an’  I told  him  he’d  better 
come  in  here  with  me.  I suppose  you 
remember  Francis  when  he  was  a little 
boy,  Esther  ?” 

44  No,  I guess  I don’t.” 

44  Why,  I should  think  you’d  be  likely 
to.  He  lived  with  me  when  you  was 
here.  He  came  right  after  his  father 
died,  an’  that  was  before  you  come  here. 
He  was  quite  a big  boy.  I should  think 
you’d  remember  him.  You  sure  you 
don’t,  Esther  ?” 

44  Yes,  I guess  I don’t.” 

44  Seems  to  me  it’s  dreadful  queer;  I 
guess  your  memory  ain't  as  good  as  mine. 
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I s’pose  you’re  beginnin’  to  feel  kind  of 
wonted  here,  Esther?  It’s  a pretty  big 
house,  but  then  it  ain’t  as  if  you  hadn’t 
been  here  before.  I s’pose  it  seems  kind 
of  familiar  to  you,  if  you  ’ain't  seen  it  for 
so  long;  I s’pose  it  all  comes  back  to 
you,  don’t  it  ?” 

There  was  a pause.  “No,  I’m  afraid 
it  don’t,”  said  Mrs.  Field,  her  pale  severe 
face  fronting  the  other  woman.  Although 
fairly  started  forth  in  the  slough  of  de- 
ceit, she  still  held  up  her  Puritan  skirts 
arduously. 

“ It’s  kind  of  queer  it  don’t,  ain’t  it?”  re- 
turned Mrs.  Maxwell.  “ The  house  ’ain’t 
been  altered  any,  an’  the  furniture’s  jest 
the  same.  Thomas,  he  wouldn’t  have  a 
thing  altered ; the  carpet  in  his  bedroom 
is  wore  threadbare,  but  he  wouldn’t  get 
a new  one  nohow.  Mis’  Jay,  she  wanted 
him  to  get  a new  cookin’-stove,  but  he 
wouldn’t  hear  to  it;  much  as  ever  he’d  let 
her  have  a new  broom.  And  it  wa’n’t 
because  he  was  stingy ; it  was  jest  because 
he  was  kind  of  set,  an’  had  got  into  the 
way  of  thinkin’  nothin’  had  ought  to  be 
changed.  It  wa’n’t  never  my  way;  I 
never  believed  in  hangin’  on  to  old 
shackly  things  because  you’ve  always 
had  ’em.  There  ain’t  no  use  tryin’  to  set 
down  tables  an’  chairs  as  solid  as  the 
everlastin’  hills.  There  was  Mis’  Perry, 
she  that  was  buried  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Perry’s  mother,  when  she  come  here,  to 
live  after  her  husband  died,  she  sold  off 
every  stick  of  her  old  furniture,  an’  got 
the  handsomest  marble-top  set  that  mon- 
ey could  buy  for  her  room.  She  got 
some  pictures  in  gilt  frames  too,  and  a 
tapestry  carpet,  and  vases  and  images  for 
her  mantel-shelf.  She  said  folks  could 
talk  about  associations  all  they  wanted 
to,  she  hadn’t  no  associations  with  a lot 
of  old  worm-eaten  furniture;  she’d  rather 
have  some  that  was  clean  an’  new.  H’m, 
anybody  to  hear  folks  talk  sometimes 
would  think  they  were  blood-relations  to 
old  secretaries  and  bureaus.” 

Mrs.  Maxwell  screwed  her  face  con- 
temptuously, as  if  the  talking  folk  were 
before  her,  and  there  was  a pause.  The 
young  man  looked  across  at  Lois,  then 
turned  to  her  mother,  as  if  about  to 
speak,  but  his  aunt  interposed. 

“ Esther,”  said  she,  “I  jest  wanted  to 
ask  you  if  there  wa’n’t  two  of  them  old 
swell-front  bureaus  in  the  north  chamber 
upstairs.” 

“I  guess  there  is,”  replied  Mrs.  Field. 


She  sat  leaning  forward  toward  her  call- 
ers, with  her  face  fairly  strained  into 
hospitable  attention. 

“Well,  I wanted  to  know.  I ’ain't 
come  beggin’,  an’  I’d  ’nough  sight  rather 
have  a good  clean  new  one,  but  I’m  kind 
of  short  of  bureau  drawers,  an’  I’d  kind 
of  like  to  have  it  because  ’twas  Thomas’s. 

I wonder  if  you  wouldn’t  jest  as  soon  I’d 
have  one  of  them  bureaus?” 

Mrs.  Field’s  face  gleamed  suddenly. 
“You  can  have  it  jest  as  well  as  not,” 
said  she. 

“ Well,  there’s  another  thing.  I kind 
of  hate  to  speak  about  it.  Flora  said  I 
shouldn’t;  but  I said  I would,  whether 
or  no.  I know  you’d  rather  I would. 
There’s  a set  of  blue  china  dishes  that 
Nancy,  that’s  Thomas’s  wife,  you  know, 
always  said  Flora  should  have  when  she 
got  done  with  them.  Thomas,  he  never 
said  anything  about  it  after  Nancy  died. 

I didn’t  know  but  he  might  make  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  will.  But  we  all  know 
how  that  was.  I ain’t  findin’  no  fault, 
an'  I ain’t  begrudgin’  anything.” 

“You  can  have  the  dishes  jest  as  well 
as  not,”  returned  Mrs.  Field,  eagerly. 

“Well,  I didn’t  know  as  you’d  value 
them  much.  I s’posed  you’d  rather  get 
some  new  ones.  You  can  get  real  hand- 
some ones  now  for  ten  dollars.  Silsbee’s 
got  an  elegant  one  in  his  window.  Of 
course  folks  that  can  afford  them  would 
rather  have  them.  But  I s’pose  Flora 
would  think  considerable  of  that  old 
set  because  it  belonged  to  her  aunt 
Nancy.  There’s  one  or  two  other  things 
I was  thinkin’  of,  but  it  don’t  matter 
about  those  to-day.  It’s  a beautiful  day, 
ain’t  it?” 

“What  be  they?”  asked  Mrs.  Field. 
“If  there's  anything  you  want,  you're 
welcome  to  it.” 

Mrs.  Maxwell  glanced  at  her  nephew. 

He  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  with 
his  forehead  knitted  and  his  lips  corn- 
pressed.  Lois  had  just  thought  how  cross 
he  looked. 

“You  ’ain't  been  out  to  see  anything 
of  the  town,  have  you,  Lois?”  asked  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  sweetly. 

Lois  started.  “No.  ma’am,”  she  said, 
faintly. 

“You  ’ain't  been  into  the  graveyard, 

I s’pose?” 

“No,  ma'am.” 

“You’d  ought  to  go  in  there  an'  see 
the  Mason  monument.  Francis,  don’t 
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you  want  to  go  over  there  with  her  an’ 
show  her  the  Mason  monument?” 

Francis  arose  promptly. 

“I  guess  I’d  rather  not,”  Lois  said, 
hurriedly. 

“Oh,  you  run  right  along!”  cried  Mrs. 
Maxwell.  “You’ll  want  to  see  the  flowers 
on  Mis’  Perry’s  grave,  too.  I never  saw 
such  handsome  flowers  as  they  had,  an’ 
they  carried  them  all  to  the  grave.  Get 
your  hat,  and  run  right  along,  it  ’ll  do 
you  good.” 

“You’d  better,”  said  the  young  man, 
smiling  pleasantly  down  at  Lois. 

She  got  up  and  left  the  room,  and 
presently  returned  with  her  hat  on. 

“ Don’t  sit  down  on  the  damp  ground,” 
Mrs.  Field  said  as  the  two  went  out. 
And  her  voice  sounded  more  like  herself 
than  it  had  done  since  she  left  Green 
River. 

Lois  walked  gravely  down  the  street 
beside  Francis  Arms.  She  had  never 
had  any  masculine  attention.  This  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  walked  alone 
with  a young  man.  She  was  full  of 
that  shy  consciousness  which  comes  to  a 
young  girl  who  has  had  more  dreams 
than  lovers,  but  her  steady  sober  face 
quite  concealed  it. 

Francis  kept  glancing  down  at  her, 
trying  to  think  of  something  to  say. 
She  never  looked  at  him,  and  kept  her 
shabby  little  shoes  pointed  straight  ahead 
on  the  extreme  inside  of  the  walk,  as  in- 
tently as  if  she  were  walking  on  a line. 
Nobody  would  have  dreamed  how  her 
heart,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  exigency  in 
which  she  was  placed,  was  panting  in- 
sensibly with  the  sweet  rhythm  of  youth. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble  and  be- 
wilderment, she  had  not  been  able  to  help 
a strange  feeling  when  she  first  looked 
into  this  young  man's  face.  It  was  as  if 
she  were  suddenly  thrust  off  her  old  fa- 
miliar places,  like  a young  bird  from  its 
nest  into  space,  and  had  to  use  a strange 
new  motion  of  her  soul  to  keep  herself 
from  falling. 

But  Francis  guessed  nothing  of  this. 
“Its  a pleasant  day,”  he  remarked  as 
they  walked  along. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  she  replied. 

The  graveyard  gates  had  been  left  open 
after  the  funeral.  They  entered,  and 
passed  up  the  driveway  along  the  wheel 
ruts  of  the  funeral  procession.  Pink 
garlands  of  flowering  - almond  arched 
over  the  old  graves,  and  bushes  of  bridal- 
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wreath  sent  out  white  spikes.  Weeping- 
willows  swept  over  them  in  lines  of  gold- 
green  light,  and  evergreen  trees  stood 
among  them  as  they  had  stood  all  win- 
ter. In  many  of  these  were  sunken  vases 
and  bottles  of  spring  flowers,  lilacs,  and 
violets. 

Lois  and  Francis  Arms  went  on  to  the 
Mason  monument. 

“ This  is  the  one  Aunt  Jane  was  speak- 
ing about,”  he  said,  in  a deferential  tone. 

Lois  looked  up  at  the  four  white  mar- 
ble women  grouped  around  the  central 
shaft,  their  Greek  faces  outlined  against 
the  New  England  sky. 

“It  was  made  by  a famous  sculptor,” 
said  Francis;  “and  it  cost  a great  deal  of 
money.” 

Lois  nodded. 

“They  box  it  up  in  the  winter,  so  it 
won’t  be  injured  by  the  weather,”  said 
Francis. 

Lois  nodded  again.  Presently  they 
turned  away,  and  went  on  to  a new 
grave,  covered  with  wreaths  and  floral 
devices.  The  fragrance  of  tuberoses  and 
carnations  came  in  their  faces. 

“This  is  the  grave  Aunt  Jane  wanted 
you  to  see,”  said  Francis. 

“Yes,  sir,”  returned  Lois. 

They  stood  staring  silently  at  the  long 
mound  covered  with  flowers.  Francis 
turned. 

“Suppose  we  go  over  this  way,”  said  he. 

Lois  followed  him  as  he  strode  along 
the  little  grassy  paths  between  the  burial 
lots.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  cemetery 
the  ground  sloped  abruptly  to  a field  of 
new  grass.  Francis  stooped  and  felt  of 
the  short  grass  on  the  bank. 

“It's  dry,”  said  he.  “I  don’t  think 
your  aunt  would  mind.  Suppose  we  sit 
down  here  and  rest  a few  minutes?” 

Lois  looked  at  him  hesitatingly. 

“ Oh,  sit  down  just  a few  minutes,”  he 
said,  with  a pleasant  laugh. 

They  both  seated  themselves  on  the 
bank,  and  looked  down  into  the  field. 

“ It’s  pleasant  here,  isn’t  it?”  said  Fran- 
cis. 

“Real  pleasant.” 

The  young  man  looked  kindly,  al- 
though a little  constrainedly,  down  into 
his  companion’s  face. 

“I  hear  you  haven’t  been  very  well,” 
said  he.  “I  hope  you  feel  better  since 
you  came  to  Elliot?” 

“Yes.  thank  you;  I guess  I do,”  re- 
plied Lois. 
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Francis  still  looked  at  her.  Her  little 
face  bent,  faintly  rosy,  under  her  hat. 
There  was  a grave  pitifulness,  like  an  old 
woman’s,  about  her  mouth,  but  her 
shoulders  looked  very  young  and  slen- 
der. 

“Suppose  you  take  off  your  hat,”  said 
he,  “and  let  the  air  come  on  your  fore- 
head. I’ve  got  mine  off  ; it’s  more  com- 
fortable. You  won’t  catch  cold.  It’s 
warm  as  summer.” 

Lois  took  off  her  hat. 

“That’s  better,”  said  Francis,  approv- 
ingly. “You’re  going  to  live  right  along 
here  in  Elliot  with  your  aunt,  aren’t 
you  ?” 

Lois  looked  up  at  him  suddenly.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
terror. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter?  What 
have  I said  ?”  he  cried  out,  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

Lois  bent  over  and  hid  her  face;  her 
back  heaved  with  sobs. 

Francis  stared  at  her.  “Why,  what 
is  the  matter?”  he  cried  again.  “Have 
I done  anything?”  He  hesitated.  Then 
he  put  his  hand  on  her  little  moist 
curly  head.  Lois’s  hair  was  not  thick, 
but  it  curled  softly.  “Why,  you  poor 
little  girl!”  said  he;  “don’t  cry  so;”  and 
his  voice  was  full  of  embarrassed  tender- 
ness. 

Lois  sobbed  harder. 

“Now  see  here,”  said  Francis.  “I 
haven’t  known  you  more  than  an  hour, 
and  I don't  know  what  the  matter  is,  and 
I don’t  know  but  you’ll  think  I’m  offi- 
cious, but  I’ll  do  anything  in  the  world 
to  help  you,  if  you’ll  only  tell  me.” 

Lois  shook  off  his  hand  and  sat  up. 
“It  isn’t  anything,”  said  she,  catching 
her  breath,  and  setting  her  tear-stained 
face  defiantly  ahead. 

“Don’t  you  feel  well?” 

Lois  nodded  vaguely,  keeping  her  quiv- 
ering mouth  firmly  set.  They  were  both 
silent  for  a moment,  then  Lois  spoke 
without  looking  at  him. 

“Do  you  know  if  there’s  any  school 
here  that  I could  get  ?”  said  she. 

“A  school?” 

“Yes.  I want  to  get  a chance  to 
teach.  I’ve  been  teaching,  but  I’ve  lost 
my  school.” 

“ And  you  want  to  get  one  here?” 

“ Yes.  Do  you  know  of  any?” 

“ Why,  see  here.”  said  Francis.  “It’s 
none  of  mv^business*  but  I thought  you 
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hadn’t  been  very  well.  Why  don’t  you 
take  a little  vacation  ?” 

“ I can’t,”  returned  Lois,  in  a desper- 
ate tone.  “ I’ve  got  to  do  something.” 

“ Why,  won’t  your  aunt — ” He  stopped 
short.  The  conviction  that  the  stern  old 
woman  who  had  inherited  the  Maxwell 
property  was  too  hard  and  close  to  support 
her  little  delicate  orphan  niece  seized 
upon  him.  Lois's  next  words  strength- 
ened it. 

“I  lost  my  school,”  she  went  on,  still 
keeping  her  face  turned  towards  the  mea- 
dow and  speaking  fast.  “Ida  Starr  got 
it  away  from  me.  Her  father  is  school- 
committee-man,  and  he  said  he  didn’t  think 
I was  able  to  teach,  just  because  he  brought 
me  home  in  his  buggy  one  day  when  I 
was  a little  faint.  I had  a note  from 
him  that  morning  mother — that  morning 
she  came  down  here.  I was  just  going 
to  school,  and  I was  a good  deal  better, 
when  Mr.  Starr’s  boy  brought  it.  He 
said  he  thought  it  was  better  for  me  to 
take  a little  vacation.  I knew  what  that 
meant.  I knew  Ida  had  wanted  the 
school  right  along.  I told  Amanda  I 
was  coming  down  here.  She  tried  to  stop 
me,  but  I had  money  enough.  Mr.  Starr 
sent  me  what  was  owing  to  me,  and  I 
came.  . I thought  I might  just  as  well. 

I thought  mother — Amanda  was  dread- 
fully scared,  but  I told  her  I was  going 
to  come.  I can’t  go  back  to  Green  Riv- 
er; I haven’t  got  money  enough.”  Lois’s 
voice  broke;  she  hid  her  face  again. 

“Oh,  don’t  feel  so,”  cried  Francis. 
“You  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  Green 
River.” 

“Yes,  I do.  I want  to  get  back.  It’s 
awful  here,  awful.  I never  knew  any- 
thing so  awful.” 

Francis  stared  at  her  pityingly.  “ Why, 
you  poor  little  girl,  are  you  as  homesick 
as  that  ?”  he  said. 

Lois  only  sobbed  in  answer. 

“Look  here!”  said  Francis — he  leaned 
over  her,  and  his  voice  sank  to  a whis- 
per— “it's  none  of  my  business,  but  I 
think  you’d  better  tell  me;  it  won’t  go 
any  further— isn't  your  aunt  good  to  you  ? 
Doesn't  she  treat  you  well?” 

Lois  shook  her  head  vaguely.  “I 
can’t  go  back  anyway,”  she  moaned. 
“Ida's  got  my  school.  I haven’t  got 
anything  to  do  there.  Don’t  you  think  I 
can  get  a school  here  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  you  can't,”  said  Francis. 

“You  see,  the  schools  have  all  begun 
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now.  But  you  mustn’t  feel  so  bad. 
Don’t.”  He  touched  her  shoulder  gen- 
tly. “Poor  little  girl!”  said  he.  “Per- 
haps I ought  not  to  speak  so  to  you,  but 
you  make  me  so  sorry  for  you  I can’t 
help  it.  Now  you  must  cheer  up;  you’ll 
get  along  all  right.  You  won’t  be  home- 
sick a bit  after  a little  while;  you’ll  like 
it  here.  There  are  some  nice  girls  about 
your  age.  My  cousin  Flora  will  come 
and  see  you.  She’s  older  than  you,  but 
she’s  a real  nice  girl.  She’s  feeling 
rather  upset  over  something  now  too. 
Now  come,  let’s  get  up  and  go  and  see 
some  more  of  the  monuments.  You 
don’t  want  a school.  Your  aunt  can 
look  out  for  you.  I should  laugh  if  she 
couldn’t.  She’s  a rich  woman,  and  you’re 
all  she’s  got  in  the  world.  Now  come, 
let's  cheer  up,  and  go  look  at  some  more 
gravestones.” 

“I  guess  I’d  rather  go  home*”  said 
Lois,  faintly. 

“ Too  tired  ? Well,  let’s  sit  here  a lit- 
tle while  longer,  then.  You  mustn’t  go 
home  with  your  eyes  red,  your  aunt  will 
think  I’ve  been  scolding  you.” 

Francis  looked  down  at  her  with  smil- 
ing gentleness.  He  was  a handsome 
young  man  with  a pale  straight  profile, 
his  face  was  very  steady  and  gra^e  when 
he  was  not  animated,  and  his  smile  occa- 
sioned a certain  pleasant  surprise.  He 
was  tall,  and  there  was  a boyish  clumsi- 
ness about  his  shoulders  in  his  gray  coat. 
He  reached  out  with  a sudden  impulse, 
and  took  Lois's  little  thin  hand  in  his 
own  with  a warm  clasp. 

“Now  cheer  up,”  said  he.  “See  how 
pleasant  it  looks  down  in  the  field!” 

They  sat  looking  out  over  the  field; 
the  horizon  sky  stretched  out  infinitely 
in  straight  blue  lines;  one  could  imagine 
he  saw  it  melt  into  the  sea  which  lay  be- 
yond; the  field  itself,  with  its  smooth 
level  of  young  grass,  was  like  a waveless 
green  sea.  A white  road  lay  on  the  left, 
and  a man  was  walking  on  it  with  a 
weary,  halting  gait;  he  carried  a tin  din- 
ner pail,  which  dipped  and  caught  the 
western  sunlight  at  every  step.  A cow 
lowed,  and  a pair  of  white  horns  tossed 
over  some  bars  at  the  right  of  the  field; 
a boy  crossed  it  with  long  loping  strides 
and  preliminary  swishes  of  a birch  stick. 
Then  a whistle  blew  with  a hoarse  musi- 
cal note,  and  a bell  struck  six  times. 

Lois  freed  her  hand  and  got  up.  “I 
guess  I must  go,”  said  she.  Her  cheeks 
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were  blushing  softly  as  she  put  on  her 
hat. 

“Well,  I should  like  to  sit  here  an 
hour  longer,  but  maybe  your  aunt  will 
think  it’s  growing  damp  for  you  to  be 
out-of-doors,”  said  Francis,  standing  up. 

As  they  went  between  the  graves,  he 
caught  her  hand  again,  and  led  her  soft- 
ly along.  When  they  reached  the  gate, 
he  dropped  it  with  a kindly  pressure. 

“ Now  remember,  you  are  going  to 
cheer  up,”  he  said,  “ and  you’re  going  to 
have  real  nice  times  here  in  Elliot.” 

When  they  reached  the  Maxwell  house, 
his  aunt  was  coming  down  the  walk. 

“Oh,  there  you  are!”  she  called  out. 
“ I was  jest  goin’  home.  Well,  what 
did  you  think  of  the  Mason  monument, 
Lois  ?” 

“ It’s  real  handsome.” 

“Ain’t  it  handsome?  An’  wasn’t  the 
flowers  on  Mis’  Perry’s  grave  elegant? 
Good-night.  I’m  goin’  to  have  you  an’ 
your  aunt  come  over  an’  take  tea  to  mor- 
row, an’  then  you  can  get  acquainted 
with  Flora.” 

“ Good-night,”  said  Francis,  smiling, 
and  the  aunt  and  nephew  went  on  down 
the  road.  She  carried  something  bulky 
under  her  shawl,  and  she  walked  with  a 
curious  sidewise  motion,  keeping  the  side 
next  her  nephew  well  forward. 

“Don’t  you  want  me  to  carry  your 
bundle,  Aunt  Jane?”  Lois  heard  him  say 
as  they  walked  off. 

“No,”  the  old  woman  replied,  hastily 
and  peremptorily.  “ It  ain’t  anything.” 

When  Lois  went  into  the  house,  her 
mother  gave  her  a curious  look  of  stern 
defiance  and  anxiety.  She  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  red,  as  if  she  had  been  crying, 
but  she  said  nothing,  and  went  about  get- 
ting tea. 

After  tea  the  minister  and  his  wife 
called.  Green  River  was  a conservative 
little  New  England  village;  it  had  al- 
ways been  the  custom  there  when  the 
minister  called  to  invite  him  to  offer  a 
prayer.  Mrs.  Field  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
her  now;  if  she  had  any  reluctance,  she 
did  not  yield  to  it.  Just  before  the  call- 
ers left  she  said,  with  the  conventional 
solemn  drop  of  the  voice,  “ Mr.  Wheeler, 
won’t  you  offer  a prayer  before  you  go  ?” 

The  minister  was  an  elderly  man  with 
a dull  benignity  of  manner;  he  had  not 
said  much ; his  wife,  who  was  portly  and 
full  of  gracious  volubility,  had  done  most 
of  the  talking.  Now  she  immediately 
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sank  down  upon  her  knees  with  a wide 
flare  of  her  skirts,  and  her  husband  then 
twisted  himself  out  of  his  chair,  clearing 
his  throat  impressively.  Mrs.  Field  stood 
up,  and  got  down  on  her  stiff  knees  with 
an  effort.  Lois  slid  down  from  the  sofa 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  She  stole 
through  her  mother’s  into  her  own  bed- 
room, and  locked  herself  in  as  usual,  then 
she  lay  down  on  her  bed.  She  could 
hear  the  low  rumble  of  the  minister's 
voice  for  some  time;  then  it  ceased.  She 
heard  the  chairs  pushed  back;  then  the 
minister’s  wife’s  voice  in  the  gracious 
crescendo  of  parting;  then  the  closing  of 


the  front  door.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
heard  a door  open,  and  another  voice, 
which  she  recognized  as  Mrs.  Maxwell's. 
The  voice  talked  on  and  on;  once  in  a 
while  she  heard  her  mother's  in  brief 
reply.  It  grew  dark ; presently  she  heard 
heavy  shuffling  steps  on  the  stairs,  some- 
thing knocked  violently  against  the  wall, 
the  side  door,  which  was  near  her  room, 
was  opened.  Lois  got  up  and  peered  out 
of  the  window,  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Max- 
well went  slowly  and  painfully  down  the 
driveway,  carrying  a bureau  between 
them. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


TIIE  SALZBURGER  EXILES  IN  GEORGIA. 


BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  P.  HURST,  D.D. 


THE  colonial  currents  to  the  American 
continent  were  of  great  variety.  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  were  ostentatious 
in  the  extreme.  The  English  settlers,  di- 
viding between  the  Plymouth  and  the 
James  River  colonies,  cared  but  little 
what  the  great  world  said  about  them 
or  saw  of  them.  They  were  intent  on  a 
permanent  home,  among  new  and  more 
roomy  conditions.  The  French  colonists 
aspired  for  possession  of  the  territory. 
But  the  missionaries  who  accompanied 
them  were  occupied  solely  in  introducing 
the  gospel  among  the  native  races.  The 
Dutch,  all  aglow  with  their  new  inde- 
pendence at  home  and  with  their  mari- 
time successes  on  the  Eastern  seas,  labor- 
ed to  open  new  lines  of  commerce  by  a 
firm  occupation  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

But  apart  from  all  these  prominent 
colonial  settlements  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered America,  there  were  smaller  deposits 
which  attracted  no  general  European  no- 
tice. The  general  edict  of  Pedro  Moya, 
of  Contreras,  dated  Mexico,  November  3, 
1571,  issued  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition  in  Mexico,  condemns 
the  Jews,  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  sect  of  Martin  Luther.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
very  body  of  the  original  Spanish  con- 
querors there  were  those  three  classes  of 
heretics.  President  Stiles,  of  Yale,  in  his 
sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  in  1783,  declares  that  there 
is  a “Greek  Church  brought  from  Smyr- 
na.” But  his  statement  is  not  definite  as 
to  its  habitat.  He  says,  “I  think  it  falls 
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below  these  States” — that  is,  south  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Georgia.  There  was 
an  important  colony  of  Jews  in  the  new 
province  of  Georgia.  They  came  over 
directly  from  London.  Governor  Ogle- 
thorpe was  importuned  to  protest  against 
their  welcome.  But  that  wise  and  liberal 
founder  of  the  province  inquired  into 
their  character  and  purposes,  and  being 
satisfied,  gave  them  a cordial  welcome. 
These  Jews  justified  his  confidence,  and 
became  an  important  and  valuable  factor 
in  the  new  population. 

Among  these  minor  colonial  groups, 
whose  purpose  was  simply  a safe  home 
for  conscience  and  person,  must  be  reck- 
oned the  Salzburger  exiles.  Their  whole 
history  had  been  a thrilling  romance. 
Their  real  ancestors  had  been  the  Wal- 
denses  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps.  That 
little  body  of  independent  believers,  whose 
history  had  been  marked  by  ten  persecu- 
tions, and  whom  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  had 
failed  to  repress,  suffered  an  occasional 
thinning  of  its  ranks.  But  whenever  a 
scion  was  lopped  off,  it  was  only  a trans- 
ference of  faith  and  stubborn  existence. 
So,  when  one  of  these  small  bodies  emi- 
grated eastward,  and  settled  in  the  quiet 
little  Tyrolese  nook  of  Tieffereck,  a valley 
of  the  Salzburg  principality,  they  thought 
that  at  last  they  were  safe  from  the  lash 
of  persecution.  But  they  no  sooner  be- 
came thrifty,  and  developed  in  numbers, 
and  their  Protestant  principles  became- 
public,  than  they  were  summoned  before 
the  reigning  bishop,  and  were  ordered  to. 
renounce  their  Lutheran  sentiments. 

This  they  refused  to  do.  A universal 
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u Faa  well  I knoiv, -Lord  jesite  Christ, 
Tljy  treaftitent  Vvns  no  better ; 

Tl»y  toHowvr  I now  will  bo; 

To  do  Thv  will  I’m  debtor. 


persecution  was  otdered.  But  for  the 
kindly  inte^venlioti  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
ruling  family  of  Prussia,  am!  of  other 
Protestant  rulers,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Salzburger  Protestants  would  have  been 
put  to  death.  They  were  offered  the  op- 
portunity of  exile,  and  gladly  embraced 
it.  They  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  Already  in  Pecemher,  1732,  the  invi- 
frieuds  and  liberty.  It  was  a pilgrimage  tation  had  been  extended  f mm  the  Trus- 
of  sublime  faith.  They  were  received  tees  of  the  new  colony  of  Georgia  to  fifty 
with  open  arms  in  many  towns.  The  families  of  the  Salzburger  Pro  testa  life,  to 
farther  north  they  went,  the  more  pro-  come  to  England  and  join  the  English 
nounced  was  their  welcome.  Some  reach-  colony  to  Georgia.  On  the  27th  of  No 
cd  Berlin,  where*  like  the  Huguenots  from  vemheV  of  the  following  year  this  first 
France,  they  were  accorded  a hearty  re-  hand  reached  Rotterdam.  Here  their  fu 
ception.  tore  pastors.  Rev.  John  M.  Bolzius  and 

That  portion  of  tin*  fugitive  pilgrims  Rev,  Israel  C.  Groirnu.  met  them.  Both 
which  became  the  first  Salzburger  colony  had  been  teachers  in  F ranches  Orphan 
to  Georgia  followed  the  course  of  the  House  at  Halle,  but  resigned  their  posi 
Rhine  down  to  Holland.  Their  journey  lions  for  the  purpose  of  casting  iu  their 
was  tedious,  and  the  future  uncertain,  lot  with  the  emigrants  to  the  wilds  of 
They  enlivened  their  journey  by  the  sing-  America.  The  Trustees  of  the  province 
ing  of  hymns,  horn  of  their  Arrows.  One  of  Georgia  had  ships  in  waiting.  Iu 
of  the  most  familiar  was  the  one  com*  these  the  exiles  embarked  and  sailed  U 
mencing  thus:  lV>vm\  England.  On  reaching  that  port 

, f . _ tin?  Trustees  met  them,  and  were  great! \ 

Thus  must  mv  uamu  l„  uiv,„-  !,l,'aS1'1  ")tl.  tW«n.  Am  otttl,  w«*  t«Im.n 

From  native  hud  and  all  tWs  dear,  istcred  to  each  Salzburger  ot  ’ strict  piety. 

For  God'OVdid  I am  driven.  loyalty,  and  fidelity.”  Solemn  parting 
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services  were  held,  after  which  the  Puria- 
burg , bearing  the  exiles,  set  sail  for  Geor- 
gia.* 

The  interest  of  the  Trustees  of  the  new 
colony  in  the  persecuted  Salzburgers  was 
no  new  passion.  It  is  probable  that  from 
the  first  moment  when  their  sorrows  be- 
came known  to  the  British  public,  the  hu- 
mane Oglethorpe  determined  upon  assist- 
ing them.  Who  knows  but  that  when  he 
w’as  a brave  soldier  under  Marlborough, 
and  won  his  laurels  in  Germany,  he  came 
across  some  of  the  persecuted  Protestants 
on  the  Bavarian  plains,  and  hoped  that 
when  the  peaceful  days  should  come,  he 
might  succor  them  or  their  brothers? 
This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  who  were  sim- 
ply Oglethorpe  and  a few  helpers,  regard- 
ed the  Salzburgers  as  of  special  impor- 
tance. Indeed,  one  of  the  real  designs  of 
the  new  colony,  as  named  in  the  charter, 
was  to  furnish  “a  refuge  for  the  distressed 
Salzburgers  and  other  Protestants.”  The 
Salzburgers  consisted  at  first  of  only  fifty 
families. 

Oglethorpe  was  already  in  Georgia 
when  the  Purisburg , with  its  precious 
freight  of  Salzburgers,  arrived,  on  March 
12,  1734.  He  gave  them  a cordial  wel- 
come, and  assigned  them  a tract  up  the 
Savannah  River,  at  a distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles  from  his  town  of  Savannah. 

The  land  where  the  Salzburgers  settled 
was  not  directly  on  the  river,  but  on  a 
creek  connecting  with  it.  They  called 
their  settlement  Ebenezer.  Here  they 
constructed  dwellings,  a house  of  wor- 
ship, a mill,  and  indeed  all  the  buildings 
necessary  for  their  new  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  were  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense pine  forest.  Their  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  They  were  at  last  safe  from  per- 
secution. 

The  Salzburgers  at  first  breathed  freely 
in  their  Ebenezer  among  the  pines;  but 
their  life  was  one  of  long  and  patient 
trial.  There  were  marshy  places  and 
stagnant  pools,  which  produced  malaria. 
The  people  were  too  remote  from  metro- 
politan Savannah,  which  only  a few  years 
before,  in  February,  1733,  had  been  laid 
out  by  Oglethorpe,  and  consisted  at  first 
of  only  44 a few  tents  under  four  pine- 
trees.”  The  “ river”on  whose  banks  they 
had  built  their  mill,  and  where  they  had 
gathered  in  the  evenings  to  talk  of  the 


* Strobe),  The  Salzburgers  and  their  Descendants , 
pp.  54  if. 
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best  means  of  getting  far-off  partners  in 
language  and  faith  to  join  them,  was 
merely  a lazy  creek,  which  in  a direct 
line  to  the  Savannah  River  was  only  six 
miles,  but  was  so  tortuous  that  the  dis- 
tance to  row  a boat  was  twenty-four  miles. 

The  settlers  resolved  to  apply  to  Ogle- 
thorpe to  give  them  another  grant  of  land. 
Their  request  was  complied  with,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  remove  a few  miles  to 
the  bank  of  the  Savannah  River.  Here, 
at  last,  they  were  truly  happy.  They 
still  adhered  to  the  name  of  their  first 
settlement,  and  called  their  second  home 
New  Ebenezer,  the  former  settlement  ever 
afterward  retaining  the  name  of  Old  Ebe- 
nezer. It  is  only  in  the  locality  itself 
that  these  distinctions  of  Old  and  New 
are  known.  Their  stay  at  the  first  place 
being  short,  and  the  settlement  on  the 
bank  of  the  Savannah  permanent,  the 
Ebenezer  of  history,  the  Mecca  of  the 
Salzburgers  in  America,  has  borne  the 
general  name  of  Ebenezer. 

When  the  Salzburgers  were  at  last  es- 
tablished on  the  bank  of  the  river,  nothing 
was  needed  to  complete  their  happiness 
but  the  companionship  of  their  brethren 
whom  they  had  left  in  sorrows  at  home. 
They  applied  to  General  Oglethorpe  for 
direct  aid  in  securing  the  passage  to 
America  of  those  with  whom  they  had 
been  in  correspondence,  and  who  wished 
to  join  their  far-off  companions  in  faith. 

The  life  of  the  community  at  Ebenezer 
was  one  of  Acadian  simplicity.  The 
herdsmen  took  their  cattle  out  into  the 
woods  for  grazing,  and  returned  with 
them  in  the  evening.  There  was  no 
court  of  justice.  Whenever  differences 
occurred,  the  senior  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bolzius,  called  three  or  four  of  the 
eldest  together  and  settled  the  dispute. 
All  parties  submitted  willingly  to  the 
decision.  There  was  public  worship  ev- 
ery Wednesday  evening,  and  twice  on 
Sundays.  The  people  very  early  built  a 
church  and  an  orphan -house.  It  was 
this  orphan-house  which  so  pleased  Whit- 
field, when  he  visited  the  place,  that  he 
made  it  the  model  for  his  celebrated  or- 
phanage at  Bethesda,  for  which  he  made 
collections  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
toward  which  the  quiet  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin one  day  emptied  his  pockets  of  their 
contents  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  One 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
Salzburger  life  was  their  industries.  They 

paid  special  attention  to  the  raising  of 
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vide  themselves  with  books.  The  present 
pastor,  Austin,  invited  me  to  examine  a 
box  and  a barrel,  both  of  which  were  filled 
with  remnants  of  books  used  by  the  exiles. 
Huge  folio  copies  of  Bibles  had  become 
dilapidated  by  much  use,  and  later  by 
neglect  resulting  from  the  use  of  more 
convenient  copies.  Arndt's  True  Chris- 
tianity was  a permanent  book,  and,  in- 
deed, is  still  in  use  by  the  Germans  of 
America,  as  by  their  brethren  in  the 
fatherland.  I saw  a copy  of  Spener's 
Selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures , 
published  in  Frankfurt-on -Main  in  1713; 
Madai’s  Brief  Information  on  the  Util- 
ity and  Use  of  Medicines , prepared  in 
the  Francke  Orphan-house,  published  in 
Halle  in  1779;  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chism^ published  by  Carl  Cist  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1795;  Reading -book  for  Small 
Children , also  published  by  Cist  in  1795; 
and  Bachmair  s Complete  German  Gram- 
mar\ published  by  Henry  Miller  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1772.  The  most  unaccount- 
able of  all  the  dead  books  in  this  mass  of 
printed  matter  in  Pastor  Austin’s  barn 
was  a fiery  work  in  German  bearing  the 
title  of  A Meditation  on  the  Crime  of 
Di'unkenness , published  44  in  the  year 
1741.”  Neither  place  nor  author  is  given. 
From  the  presence  of  many  anglicized 
German  words,  and  from  the  excellent 
paper,  less  flexible  than  the  German  print- 
ing-paper of  the  last  century,  I was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  pamphlet  was  printed  in 
this  country,  and  was  not  without  sus- 
picion that  it  had  come  from  the  press  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  On  consulting  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Hildeburn,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  author  of  A Century  of  Printing : 
the  Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania , 
1685-1748,  he  replied  that  he  had  little 
doubt  that  it  was  issued  from  the  press  of 
Christopher  Saur.  If  this  be  the  case  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  found  in 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Sower’s  list  of  the  Publi- 
cations of  Christopher  Sower . Whoever 
was  the  publisher  of  this  little  work,  it 
gives  ample  proof  that  while  spirituous 
liquors  were  at  that  early  date  prohibited 
in  the  province  of  Georgia,  the  Salzburg- 
er exiles  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
regulation  that  they  were  determined  that 
no  change  should  be  made  in  it. 

The  land  of  the  Salzburgers  is  now 
most  easily  reached  by  taking  the  rail- 
road from  Savannah  for  the  little  station 
of  Guyton.  This  rural  village  is  in  Ef- 
fingham County,  which  takes  its  name 
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from  Lord  Effingham,  who  was  associated 
with  Pitt,  Burke,  and  others  of  the  day  in 
befriending  the  oppressed  American  col- 
onies. I had  telegraphed  for  a convey- 
ance, and  found  one  ready  on  my  arri- 
val. But  the  driver  had  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  territory,  and  no  sympathy 
with  its  charming  historical  associations. 
So  we  soon  parted.  Mr.  Mannette,  a shop- 
keeper of  Guyton,  was  good  enough  to 
serve  me  as  both  driver  and  guide  for  the 
long  day  through  the  calm  pine  forests. 
His  French  name  awakened  my  curiosity, 
and  I found  him  to  be  a descendant  of 
both  Huguenot  and  Salzburger  ancestry. 
He  knew  every  path  overall  the  country, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hum- 
ble and  honest  folk  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  woods. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more  weird 
and  suggestive  scene  than  is  presented  by 
a ride' in  early  spring  through  the  coun- 
try made  memorable  by  the  exiles.  The 
silence  is  almost  painful.  After  leaving 
Guyton,  I had  not  ridden  a mile  in  our 
primitive  wagon  before  the  wilderness  be- 
gan. Now  and  then  we  passed  a house 
which  bore  the  unmistakable  traces  of 
the  early  period,  or  was  modelled  after 
the  original  houses.  The  mode  of  con- 
struction was  various  enough.  The  wea- 
ther-boarding consisted  of  sawn  logs, 
which  were  dovetailed  at  the  corners  of 
the  house.  A hole  was  bored  through 
the  logs  at  these  corners,  and  a long 
wooden  pin  was  driven  through  from  top 
to  bottom.  For  long  stretches  the  pine 
forest  cannot  show  a clearing.  In  one 
case  a little  school-house,  quite  dilapi- 
dated, relieves  the  monotony.  But  the 
wonder  is  where  the  children  lived  who 
ever  attended  it.  The  pines  stand  up  in 
straight  and  tall  shafts.  They  bear  a 
large  amount  of  wounding.  To  extract 
the  turpentine,  the  axeman  boxes  them. 
His  process  is  to  make  a deep  incision, 
which  is  so  shaped  as  to  serve  as  a cup 
or  box  for  receiving  the  turpentine. 
Hundreds  of  boxed  pines  are  constantly 
in  sight.  The  tree  is  afterward  cut  down 
if  it  is  at  all  an  advantage  to  convert  it 
into  lumber  and  haul  it  to  market.  There 
are  large  sections  of  burnt  pines,  which 
have  been  caught  in  a woods  fire,  and 
are  charred  and  dead  from  trunk  to  the 
utmost  branch.  The  road  winds  grace- 
fully through  this  great  forest,  with  no 
sound  but  that  of  the  insects. 

After  going  many  miles  through  the 
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forest,  in  an  atmosphere  densely  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  the  pines,  we  turned 
abruptly  to  the  left.  Here  we  drove 
over  an  old  road,  now  overgrown  with 
shrubbery  almost  strong  enough  to  ar- 
rest our  progress.  I was  now  on  the 
site  of  Old  Ebenezer,  the  first  resting- 
place  of  the  Salzburgers,  whence  they  re- 
moved to  the  present  settlement,  or  New 
Ebenezer.  A careful  examination  re- 
sulted in  finding  no  trace  whatever  of  a 
building,  or  even  of  a place  where  it 
could  be  seen  that  one  had  stood.  That 
historical  sawmill,  the  first  in  all  the  re- 
gion to  convert  the  primeval  pines  into 
lumber,  and  which  had  cost  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  to  establish,  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Talifer  says  that  it 
was  already  a ruin  in  1740,*  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  my  hope  to  discover  at 
least  the  place  where  it  had  stood  and 
done  its  good  work  was  without  proper 
warrant.  But  the  dull  and  narrow  little 
creek  was  still  there.  This  was  the  river 
on  whose  banks  the  exiles  first  settled, 
and  where  they  remained  until  their  re- 
moval to  New  Ebenezer. 

We  now  returned  to  the  main  road, 
and  proceeded  on  our  way  through  the 
forest  in  a general  course  toward  the 
permanent  settlement  on  the  Savannah 
River.  The  forest  becomes  less  dense. 
Now  and  then  a cottage  comes  into  view, 
where  a Salzburger  family  lives.  We 
draw  up  before  the  home  of  the  present 
senior  pastor  of  the  district,  the  Rev. 

* Narrative  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America , 
London,  1740,  p.102. 


Jacob  Austin.  He  has  an  assistant,  and 
these  two  perform  the  pastoral  work  for 
the  four  Salzburger  churches  of  the  entire 
region.  Pastor  Austin  accompanied  me 
to  the  present  Ebenezer,  and  gave  me 
much  interesting  information  concerning 
his  parishioners  and  their  beautiful  and 
simple  life.  On  reaching  the  Savannah, 
I was  for  the  first  time  in  the  presence 
of  memorials  of  the  first  generation  of 
the  exiles.  The  most  important  of  all 
is  the  church.  It  is  a large  structure, 
and  bears  evidence  of  long  and  faithful 
service.  The  present  seats,  although  not 
over  - comfortable,  are  newer  than  the 
building  proper. 

Along  the  river  near  the  church  one  can 
easily  see  the  fragments  of  rude  masonry, 
now  covered  with  luxuriant  growths  of 
underwood  and  creepers,  which  the  British 
erected  for  protection  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  The  grounds  about  the 
church  are  ample.  The  graveyard  is  the 
same  as  was  used  in  the  early  days,  but  has 
been  enlarged  and  beautified  in  the  later 
years.  The  graves  of  the  pastors,  who 
served  the  flock  with  great  fidelity,  are 
marked  with  appropriate  stones.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  graves  deal  but  little  in 
praise,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  dates  of 
birth  and  death.  This  whole  God’s-acre 
is  a beautiful  picture  of  simplicity,  and  is 
thoroughly  German.  As  one  strolls  along 
its  walks,  and  lingers  beneath  its  trees, 
and  reads  the  touching  memorials  to  the 
beloved  dead,  he  can  easily  imagine  him- 
self back  in  little  Tyrolese  Tieffereck,  the 
cradle  of  the  Salzburg  exiles  in  Georgia. 


LOVE. 

BY  ADfcLE  R.  INGERSOLL. 

MIND  and  Heart  of  God  were  wedded! 

Unto  them  a child  was  given! 

All  the  earth  was  dead  with  darkness. 
But  this  child  appeared  from  heaven, 

And  a flood  of  light  came  wdth  him, 
Bringing  peace  and  sweet  content 
Unto  all  whose  hearts  were  open 
To  the  being  God  had  sent. 

Where  he  makes  his  habitation, 

There  he  dwelleth  evermore; 

Faith,  the  bar  upon  the  gateway. 

Hope,  the  seal  upon  the  door, 

Keeping  him  a willing  captive 
From  his  erstwhile  home  above. 

Mighty  child  of  mighty  parents, 
Everlasting,  perfect  Love. 
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YOU  see,”  Ray  said,  “it's  merely  a 
fragment.”  He  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead. 

“Of  course,”  the  girl  answered,  with  a 
sigh.  14  Isn't  disappointment  always  frag- 
mentary?” she  asked,  sadly. 

44  How  do  you  mean?” 

44  Why,  happiness  is  like  something 
complete;  and  disappointment  like  some- 
thing broken  off,  to  me.  A story  that 
ends  well  seems  rounded;  and  one  that 
ends  badly  leaves  you  waiting,  as  you  do 
just  after  some  one  dies.” 

4 4 Is  that  why  you  didn’t  like  my  story?” 
Ray  asked,  imprudently.  He  added  quick- 
ly, at  an  embarrassment  which  came  into 
her  face,  44  Oh,  I didn't  mean  to  add  to  my 
offence ! I came  here  partly  to  excuse  it. 
I was  unjustifiably  persistent  the  other 
night.” 

44  Oh  no!'’ 

44  Yes,  I was!  I had  no  right  to  insist 
on  an  opinion  from  you.  I knew  it  at 
the  time,  but  I couldn’t  help  it.  You  were 
right  to  refuse.  But  you  can  tell  me  how 
my  poem  strikes  you.  It  isn’t  offered  for 
publication !” 

He  hoped  that  she  would  praise  some 
passages  that  he  thought  fine  ; but  she  be- 
gan to  speak  of  the  motive,  and  he  saw 
that  she  had  not  missed  anything,  that 
she  had  perfectly  seized  his  intention. 
She  talked  to  him  of  it  as  if  it  were  the 
work  of  some  one  else,  and  more  and 
more  he  respected  the  lucid  and  serene 
quality  of  her  mind. 

He  said,  impulsively,  44  If  I had  you  to 
criticise  my  actions  beforehand,  I should 
not  be  so  apt  to  make  a fool  of  myself.” 

Mrs.  Denton  came  back.  44 1 ran  off 
toward  the  last.  I didn't  want  to  be  here 
when  Peace  began  to  criticise.  She's  so 
severe." 

44  She  hasn't  been  at  all  severe  this 
time."  said  Ray. 

44 1 don't  see  how  she  could  be,”  Mrs. 
Denton  returned,  reckless  of  consistency. 
44  All  that  I heard  was  splendid." 

“It's  merely  a fragment,”  said  Ray, 
with  grave  satisfaction  in  her  llattery. 

44  You  must  finish  it,  and  read  us  the 
rest  of  it." 

Ray  looked  at  Peace,  and  something  in 


her  face  made  him  say,  44 1 shall  never 
finish  it;  it  isn’t  worth  it.” 

44  Did  Peace  sav  that  ?” 

44  No.” 

Mrs.  Denton  laughed.  44  That's  just 
like  Peace.  She  makes  other  people  sav 
the  disagreeable  things  she  thinks  about 
them.'’ 

44  What  a mysterious  power!"  said  Ray. 
44 Is  it  hypnotic  suggestion?” 

He  spoke  lightly  toward  Peace,  but  her 
sister  answered:  44  Oh,  we're  full  of  mys- 
teries in  this  house.  Did  you  know  that 
my  husband  had  a Voice?” 

44  A voice!  Is  a voice  mysterious?” 

44  This  one  is.  It's  an  internal  Voice. 
It  tells  him  what  to  do.” 

44 Oh,  like  the  demon  of  Socrates!” 

44 1 hope  it  isn't  a demon!”  said  Mrs. 
Denton. 

44  That  depends  upon  what  it  tells  him 
to  do,”  said  Ray.  44  But  in  Socrates' 
day  a familiar  spirit  could  be  a demon 
without  being  at  all  bad.  How  proud 
you  must  be  to  have  a thing  like  that  in 
the  family!” 

44 1 don't  know.  It  has  its  inconven- 
iences, sometimes.  When  it  tells  him  to 
do  what  we  don't  want  him  to,"  said  Mrs. 
Denton. 

44  Oh,  but  think  of  the  compensations!” 
Ray  urged.  44  Why,  it's  equal  to  a ghost.” 

44 1 suppose  it  is  a kind  of  ghost,'’  said 
Mrs.  Denton,  and  Ray  fancied  she  had 
the  pride  we  all  feel  in  any  alliance,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  with  the  supernatural. 

44  Do  you  believe  in  dreams?”  she  asked 
abruptly. 

44  Bad  ones,  I do,”  said  Ray.  44  We  al- 
ways expect  bad  dreams  and  dark  pre- 
sentiments to  come  true,  don't  we?" 

“I  don't  know.  My  husband  does. 
He  has  a Dream  as  well  as  a Voice." 

44  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  Ray ; and  he  added : 

44 1 see.  The  Voice  is  the  one  he  talks 
with  in  his  sleep." 

The  flippant  suggestion  amused  Mrs. 
Denton:  but  a shadow  of  pain  came  over 
Peace's  face,  that  made  Ray  wish  to  get 
away  from  the  mystery  he  had  touched: 
she  might  be  a believer  in  it,  or  ashamed 
of  it. 

44 1 wonder,”  he  added,  44  why  we  never 
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“Perhaps  because  they’re  never  bad 
ones — because  we  know  we’re  just  making 
them,”  said  Mrs.  Denton. 

“ It  must  be  that!  But,  do  we  always 
make  them?  Sometimes  my  day-dreams 
seem  to  make  themselves,  and  they  keep 
on  doing  it  so  long  that  they  tire  me  to 
death.  They’re  perfect  day  mares.” 

“How  awful!  The  only  way  would 
be  to  go  to  sleep,  if  you  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  them.” 

“ Yes;  and  that  isn't  so  easy  as  waking 
up.  Anybody  can  wake  up ; a man  can 
wake  up  to  go  to  execution ; but  it  takes 
a very  happy  man  to  go  to  sleep.” 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  reminded 
Ray  that  he  was  himself  a very  unhappy 
man ; he  had  forgotten  it  for  some  time. 

“ He  might  go  into  society  and  get  rid 
af  them  that  way,”  Mrs.  Denton  suggest- 
ed, with  an  obliquity  which  he  was  too 
simply  masculine  to  perceive.  “I  sup- 
pose you  go  into  society  a good  deal,  Mr. 
Ray?” 

Peace  made  a little  movement  as  of  re- 
monstrance, but  she  did  not  speak,  and 
Ray  answered  willingly:  “/go  into  so- 
ciety? I have  been  inside  of  just  one 
house — or  flat — besides  this,  since  I came 
to  New  York.” 

“Why!”  said  Mrs.  Denton. 

She  seemed  to  be  going  to  say  some- 
thing more,  but  she  stopped  at  a look 
from  her  sister,  and  left  Ray  free  to  go 
on  or  not,  as  he  chose.  He  told  them  it 
was  Mr.  Brandreth’s  flat  he  had  been  in ; 
at  some  little  hints  of  curiosity  from  Mrs. 
Denton,  he  described  it  to  her. 

“I  have  some  letters  from  people  in 
Midland,  but  I haven’t  presented  them 
yet,”  he  added  at  the  end.  “The  Bran- 
dreths  are  all  I know  of  society.” 

“They’re  much  more  than  we  know. 
Well,  it  seems  like  fairyland,”  said  Mrs. 
Denton,  in  amiable  self-derision.  “ I used 
to  think  that  was  the  way  we  should  live 
when  we  left  the  Family.  I suppose 
there  are  people  in  New  York  that  would 
think  it  was  like  fairyland  to  live  like  us, 
and  not  all  in  one  room.  Ansel  is  al- 
ways preaching  that  when  I grumble.” 

The  cat  sprang  up  into  her  lap,  and 
she  began  to  smooth  its  long  flank,  and 
turn  her  head  from  side  to  side,  admiring 
its  enjoyment. 

“Well,”  Ray  said,  “whatever  we  do, 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  be  sorry  we  didn’t 
do  something  else.” 

He  was  going  to  lead  up  to  his  own  dis- 
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appointments  by  this  commonplace,  but 
Mrs.  Denton  interposed. 

“ Oh,  I’m  not  sorry  we  left  the  Family, 
if  that’s  what  you  mean.  There’s  some 
chance,  here,  and  there  everything  went 
by  rule;  you  had  your  share  of  the  work, 
and  you  knew  just  what  you  had  to  ex- 
pect every  day.  I used  to  say  I wished 
something  wrong  would  happen,  just  so 
as  to  have  something  happen.  I believe 
it  was  more  than  half  that  that  got  father 
out,  too,”  she  said,  with  a look  at  her  sis- 
ter. 

“I  thought,”  said  Ray,  “but  perhaps 
I didn’t  understand  him,  that  your  father 
wanted  to  make  the  world  over  on  the 
image  of  your  community.” 

“ I guess  he  wanted  to  have  the  fun  of 
chancing  it,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Denton.  “Of 
course  he  wants  to  make  the  world  over, 
but  he  has  a pretty  good  time  as  it  is ; and 
I’m  glad  of  all  I did  and  said  to  get  him 
into  it.  He  had  no  chance  to  bring  his 
ideas  to  bear  on  it  in  the  Family.” 

“Then  it  was  you  who  got  him  out  of 
the  community,”  said  Ray. 

“I  did  my  best,”  said  Mrs.  Denton. 

“ But  I can’t  say  I did  it,  altogether.” 

“ Did  you  help?”  he  asked  Peace. 

“ I wished  father  to  do  what  he  thought 
was  right.  He  had  been  doubtful  about 
the  life  there  for  a good  while — whether 
it  was  really  doing  anything  for  human- 
ity.” 

She  used  the  word  with  no  sense  of 
cant  in  it;  Ray  could  perceive  that. 

“ And  do  you  ever  wish  you  were  back 
in  the  Family?” 

Mrs.  Denton  called  out  joyously : “Why 
there  is  no  Family  to  be  back  in,  I’m 
thankful  to  say ! Didn’t  you  know  that?” 

“ I forgot.”  Ray  smiled,  as  he  pursued, 
“Well,  if  there  was  one  to  be  back  in, 
would  you  like  to  be  there,  Miss  Hughes?” 

“I  can’t  tell,”  she  answered,  with  a 
trouble  in  her  voice.  “When  I’m  not 
feeling  very  strong  or  well,  I would. 
And  when  I see  so  many  people  strug- 
gling so  hard,  here,  and  failing  after  all 
they  do,  I wish  they  could  be  where  there 
was  no  failure,  and  no  danger  of  it.  In 
the  Family  we  were  safe,  and  we  hadn’t 
any  care.” 

“We  hadn’t  any  choice,  either,”  said 
her  sister. 

“What  choice  has  a man  who  doesn't 
know  where  the  next  day’s  work  is  com- 
ing from?” 

Ray  looked  round  to  find  that  Denton 
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had  entered  behind  them  from  the  room 
where  he  had  been,  and  was  sitting  beside 
the  window  apparently  listening  to  their 
talk.  There  was  something  uncanny  in 
the  fact  of  his  unknown  presence,  though 
neither  of  the  sisters  seemed  to  feel  it. 

“Oh,  you’re  there,”  said  Mrs.  Denton, 
without  turning  from  her  cat.  “Well,  I 
suppose  that’s  a question  that  must  come 
home  to  you  more  and  more.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a dreadful  predicament 
as  my  husband’s  in,  Mr.  Ray?  He’s  just 
hit  on  an  invention  that’s  going  to  make 
us  rich,  and  throw  all  the  few  remaining 
engravers  out  of  work,  when  he  gets  it 
finished.”  Her  husband’s  face  clouded, 
but  she  went  on:  “His  only  hope  is  that 
the  invention  will  turn  out  a failure.  You 
don’t  have  any  such  complications  in  your 
work,  do  you,  Mr.  Ray?” 

“No,”  said  Ray,  thinking  what  a good 
situation  the  predicament  would  be,  in 
a story.  “If  they  had  taken  my  novel, 
and  published  an  edition  of  fifty  thousand, 
I don't  see  how  it  could  have  reduced  a 
single  author  to  penury.  But  I don’t 
believe  I could  resist  the  advances  of  a 
publisher,  even  if  I knew  it  might  throw 
authors  out  of  work  right  and  left.  I 
could  support  their  families  till  they  got 
something  to  do.” 

“Yes,  you  could  do  that,  Ansel,”  his 
wife  suggested,  writh  a slanting  look  at 
him;  and  the  notion  apparently  amused 
her  more  and  more.  “I  only  hope  we 
may  have  the  opportunity.  But  prob- 
ably it  will  be  as  hard  to  get  a process 
accepted  as  a book.'’ 

“That  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  the 
question,”  Denton  broke  out.  “The 
question  is  whether  a man  ought  not  to 
kill  his  creative  thought  as  he  would  a 
snake,  if  he  sees  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  its  taking  away  wTork  another  man 
lives  by.  That  is  what  I look  at.” 

fc‘  And  father,’'  said  Mrs.  Denton,  whim- 
sically, “is  so  high- principled  that  he 
won’t  let  us  urge  on  the  millennium  by 
having  pandemonium  first.  If  we  were 
allowed  to  do  that,  Ansel  might  quiet  his 
conscience  by  reflecting  that  the  more 
men  he  threw  out  of  work,  the  sooner  the 
good  time  would  come.  I don’t  see  why 
that  isn't  a good  plan,  and  it  would  work 
in  so  nicely  with  what  we  want  to  do. 
Just  make  everything  so  bad  people  can- 
not bear  it,  and  then  they  will  rise  up  in 
their  might  and  make  it  better  for  them- 
selves. _p°u  t you  think  so,  Mr.  Ray?” 
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“ Oh,  I don’t  know,”  he  said. 

All  this  kind  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
which  was  a part  and  parcel  of  these  peo- 
ple’s daily  life,  was  alien  to  his  habit  of 
mind.  He  grasped  it  feebly  and  reluc- 
tantly, without  the  power  or  the  wish  to 
follow  it  to  conclusions,  whether  it  was 
presented  ironically  by  Mrs.  Denton,  or 
with  a fanatical  sincerity  by  her  hus- 
band. 

“No,  no!  That  won’t  do,”  Denton 
said.  4 4 1 have  tried  to  see  that  as  a pos- 
sible thoroughfare;  but  it  isn’t  possible. 
If  we  were  dealing  with  statistics  it  would 
do;  but  it’s  men  we’re  dealing  with:  men 
like  ourselves  that  have  women  and  chil- 
dren dependent  on  them.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, 
Ansel,”  Peace  said,  gently. 

“Yes,”  he  returned,  bitterly,  “which- 
ever way  I turn,  the  way  is  barred.  My 
hands  are  tied,  whatever  I try  to  do. 
Some  one  must  be  responsible.  Some 
one  must  atone.  Who  shall  it  be  ?” 

“ Well,”  said  Mrs.  Denton,  with  a look 
of  comic  resignation,  “it  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  personal  thing,  after  all,  in  spite  of 
father’s  philosophy.  I always  supposed 
that  when  we  came  into  the  wTorld  we 
should  have  an  election,  and  vote  down 
all  these  difficulties  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.” 

Ray  quoted,  musingly : 

“The  world  is  out  of  joint: — 0 cursed  spite! 

That  ever  I was  born  to  set  it  right !" 

“ Yes?  Who  says  that?” 

44  Hamlet.” 

“Oh  yes.  Well,  I feel  just  exactly  as 
Ham  does  about  it.” 

Denton  laughed  wildly  out  at  her  im- 
pudent drolling,  and  she  said,  as  if  his 
mirth  somehow  vexed  her, 

“I  should  think  if  you’re  so  much 
troubled  by  that  hard  question  of  yours, 
you  would  get  your  Voice  to  say  some- 
thing.” 

Her  husband  rose,  and  stood  looking 
down,  while  a knot  gathered  between  his 
gloomy  eyes.  Then  he  turned  and  left 
the  room  without  answering  her. 

She  sent  a laugh  after  him.  “Some- 
times,” she  said  to  the  others,  44  the  Voice 
doesn’t  know  any  better  than  the  rest  of 
us.” 

Peace  remained  looking  gravely  at  her 
a moment.  She  said,  “I  will  go  and  see 
if  the  children  are  all  right,”  and  follow- 
ed Denton  out  of  the  room. 
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Mrs.  Denton  began  to  ask  Ray  about 
Mrs.  Brandreth  and  Mrs.  Chapley,  press- 
ing him  with  questions  as  to  what  kind 
of  people  they  really  were,  and  whether 
they  were  proud ; she  wondered  why  they 
had  never  come  to  call  upon  her.  It 
would  all  have  been  a little  vulgar  if  it 
had  not  been  so  childlike  and  simple. 
Ray  was  even  touched  by  it  when  he 
thought  that  the  chief  concern  of  these 
ladies  was  to  find  out  from  him  just  what 
sort  of  crank  her  father  was,  and  to  mea- 
sure his  influence  for  evil  on  Mr.  Chapley. 

At  the  same  time  he  heard  Peace  talk- 
ing to  Denton,  in  a tone  of  entreaty  and 
pacification.  She  staid  so  long  that  Ray 
had  risen  to  go  when  she  came  back. 
He  had  hoped  for  a moment  alone  with 
her  at  parting,  so  that  he  might  renew  in 
better  form  the  excuses  that  he  pretended 
he  had  come  to  make.  But  the  presence 
of  her  sister  took  all  the  seriousness  and 
delicacy  from  them;  he  had  to  make  a 
kind  of  joke  of  them;  and  he  could  not 
tell  her  at  all  of  the  mysterious  message 
from  Mr.  Brandreth  about  the  friend  to 
whom  he  wished  to  submit  his  book,  and 
of  the  final  pang  of  disappointment  which 
its  immediate  return  had  given  him.  He 
had  meant  that  she  should  say  something 
to  comfort  him  for  this,  but  he  had  to 
forego  his  intended  consolation. 

XXVI. 

Ray  had  no  doubt  that  Kane  was  the 
court  of  final  resort  which  the  case  against 
his  novel  had  been  appealed  to,  and  he 
thought  it  hard  that  he  should  have  re- 
fused to  give  it  a last  chance,  or  even  to 
look  at  it  again.  Surely  it  was  not  so 
contemptible  as  that,  so  hopelessly  bad 
that  a man  who  seemed  his  friend  could 
remember  nothing  in  it  that  would  make 
it  valuable  in  a second  reading.  If  the 
fault  were  not  in  the  book,  then  it  must 
be  in  the  friend,  and  Ray  renounced  old 
Kane  by  every  means  he  could  command. 
He  could  not  make  it  an  open  question; 
he  could  only  treat  him  more  and  more 
coldly,  and  trust  to  Kane's  latent  sense  of 
guilt  for  the  justification  of  his  behavior. 
But  Kane  was  either  so  hardened,  or  else 
regarded  his  own  action  as  so  venial,  or 
perhaps  believed  it  so  right,  that  he  did 
not  find  Ray's  coldness  intelligible. 

My  dear  young  friend,’1  he  frankly 
asked.  14  is  there  anything  between  us  but 
our  disparity  of  years?  That  existed  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance.  I 
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have  consoled  myself  at  times  with  the 
notion  of  our  continuing  together  in  an 
exemplary  friendship,  you  growing  older 
and  wiser,  and  I younger  and  less  wise,  if 
possible,  like  two  Swedenborgian  spirits 
in  the  final  state.  But  evidently  some- 
thing has  happened  to  tinge  our  amity 
with  a grudge  in  your  mind.  Do  you  ob- 
ject to  saying  just  what  property  in  me 
has  imparted  this  unpleasant  discoloration 
to  it?'’ 

Ray  was  ashamed  to  say,  or  rather  un- 
able. He  answered  that  nothing  was  the 
matter,  and  that  he  did  not  know  what 
Kane  meant.  He  was  obliged  to  prove 
this  by  a show  of  cordiality,  which  he  be- 
gan perhaps  to  feel  when  he  reasoned 
away  his  first  resentment.  Kane  had 
acted  quite  within  his  rights,  and  if  there 
was  to  be  any  such  thing  as  honest  criti- 
cism, the  free  censure  of  a friend  must  be 
suffered  and  even  desired.  He  said  this 
to  himself  quite  heroically;  he  tried  hard 
to  be  ruled  by  a truth  so  obvious. 

In  other  things  his  adversity  demoral- 
ized him,  for  a time.  He  ceased  to  live 
in  the  future,  as  youth  does  and  should 
do;  he  lived  carelessly  and  wastefully  in 
the  present.  With  nothing  in  prospect 
it  was  no  longer  important  how  his  time 
or  money  went;  he  did  not  try  to  save 
either.  He  never  finished  his  poem,  and 
he  did  not  attempt  anything  else. 

In  the  midst  o*  his  listlessness  and 
disoccupation,  there  came  a letter  from 
Hanks  Brothers  asking  if  he  could  not 
give  a little  more  social  gossip  in  his  cor- 
respondence for  the  Echo;  they  reminded 
him  that  there  was  nothing  people  liked 
so  much  as  personalities.  Ray  scornfully 
asked  himself,  How  should  he,  who  knew 
only  the  outsides  of  houses,  supply  social 
gossip,  even  if  he  had  been  willing?  He 
made  a sarcastic  reply  to  Hanks  Brothers, 
intimating  his  readiness  to  relinquish  the 
correspondence  if  it  were  not  to  their 
taste,  and  they  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
wrote  that  they  would  hereafter  make 
use  of  a syndicate  letter. 

It  had  needed  this  blow  to  rouse  him 
from  his  reckless  despair.  If  he  were  de- 
feated now,  it  would  be  in  the  face  of  all 
the  friends  who  had  believed  in  him  and 
expected  success  of  him.  The  thought  of 
what  Mr.  Richings  had  said  in  his  praise 
goaded  him  into  activity.  His  motive  was 
not  high:  it  was  purely  egoistic  at  the 
best:  but  he  did  not  know  this;  he  had  a 
sense  of  virtue  in  sending  his  book  off  to 
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a Boston  publisher  without  undoing  the 
inner  wrappings  in  which  the  last  New 
York  publisher  had  returned  it. 

Then  he  went  round  to  ask  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  if  he  knew  of  any  literary  or  cler- 
ical or  manual  work  he  could  get  to  do. 
The  industrial  fury  which  has  subdued 
a continent,  and  brought  it  under  the 
hard  American  hand,  wrought  in  him, 
according  to  his  quality,  and  he  was  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  sacrifice  the 
scruples  of  delicacy  he  had  in  appeal- 
ing to  a man  whom  he  had  sought  first 
on  such  different  terms.  His  only  ques- 
tion was  how  to  get  his  business  quickly, 
clearly,  and  fully  before  him. 

Mr.  Brandreth  received  him  with  a gay- 
ety  that  put  this  quite  out  of  his  mind; 
and  he  thought  the  publisher  was  going 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  decided,  after  all, 
to  accept  his  novel. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Ray,”  Mr.  Brandreth  called 
out  at  sight  of  him,  “I  was  just  sending 
a note  to  you ! Sit  down  a moment, won’t 
you?  The  editor  of  Every  Evening  was 
in  here  just  now,  and  he  happened  to 
say  he  wished  he  knew  some  one  who 
could  make  him  a synopsis  of  a rather 
important  book  he's  had  an  advanced 
copy  of  from  the  other  side.  It’s  likely 
to  be  of  particular  interest  in  connection 
with  Coquelin’s  visit;  it’s  a study  of 
French  comic  acting  from  Moliere  down; 
and  I happened  to  Aink  of  you.  You 
know  French?” 

“Why,  yes,  thank  you — to  read.  You’re 
very  kind,  Mr. Brandreth, to  think  of  me.” 

“ Oh,  not  at  all ! I didn’t  know  whether 
you  ever  did  the  kind  of  thing  the  Every 
Evening  wants,  or  whether  you  were  not 
too  busy,  but  I thought  I’d  drop  an  anchor 
to  windward  for  you,  on  the  chance  that 
you  might  like  to  do  it.” 

“I  should  like  very  much  to  do  it; 
and—” 

I’ll  tell  you  why  I did  it,”  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth interrupted,  radiantly.  “ I happen- 
ed to  know  they're  making  a change  in  the 
literary  department  of  the  Every  Even - 
ing,  and  I thought  that  if  this  bit  of  work 
would  let  you  show  your  hand — See?” 

“Yes;  and  I'm  everlastingly — ” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all!'’  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth opened  the  letter  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  Ray  a note  that  it  enclosed. 
“That's  an  introduction  to  the  editor  of 
the  Every  Evening , and  you’ll  strike  him 
at  the  office  about  now,  if  you’d  like  to  see 
him.” 
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Ray  caught  with  rapture  the  hand  Mr. 
Brandreth  offered  him.  “I  don’t  know 
what  to  say  to  you,  but  I’m  extremely 
obliged.  I’ll  go  at  once.”  He  started  to 
the  door,  and  turned.  “I  hope  Mrs. 
Brandreth  is  well,  and— and — the  baby?” 

‘ ‘ Splendidly.  I shall  want  to  have  you 
up  there  again  as  soon  as  we  can  manage 
it.  Why  haven’t  you  been  at  Mrs.  Chap- 
ley’s?  Didn’t  you  get  her  card?” 

“Yes;  but  I haven’t  been  very  good 
company  of  late.  I didn’t  want  to  have 
it  generally  known.” 

“ I understand.  Well,  now  you  must 
cheer  up.  Good-by,  and  good  luck  to 
you !” 

All  the  means  of  conveyance  were  too 
slow  for  Ray’s  eagerness,  and  he  walked. 
On  his  way  down  to  that  roaring  and 
seething  maelstrom  of  business,  whose 
fierce  currents  swept  all  round  the  Every 
Evening  office,  he  painted  his  future  as 
critic  of  the  journal  with  minute  detail ; 
he  had  died  chief  owner  and  had  his 
statue  erected  to  his  memory  in  Park 
Square  before  he  crossed  that  space,  and 
plunged  into  one  of  the  streets  beyond. 

He  was  used  to  newspaper  offices,  and 
he  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  editorial 
force  of  the  Every  Evening  housed  in  a se- 
ries of  dens,  opening  one  beyond  the  oth- 
er till  the  last, with  the  chief  in  it,  looked 
down  on  the  street  from  which  he  climb- 
ed. He  thought  it  all  fit  enough,  for  the 
present,  but  while  he  still  dwelt  in  the 
future,  and  before  the  office-boy  had  taken 
his  letter  from  him  to  the  chief,  he  swift- 
ly flung  up  a building  for  the  Every 
Evening  as  lofty  and  as  ugly  as  any  of 
the  many-storied  towers  that  rose  about 
the  frantic  neighborhood.  He  blundered 
upon  two  other  writers  before  he  reached 
the  chief;  one  of  them  looked  up  from 
his  desk,  and  roared  at  him  in  unintelli- 
gible affliction ; the  other  simply  wagged 
his  head,  without  lifting  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  final  room,  where  Ray  found 
himself  sitting  beside  the  editor-in-chief, 
without  well  knowing  how  he  got  there. 
The  editor  did  not  seem  to  know  either, 
or  to  care  that  he  was  there,  for  some 
time;  he  kept  on  looking  at  this  thing 
and  that  thing  on  the  table  before  him; 
at  everything  but  the  letter  Ray  had  sent 
in.  When  he  did  take  that  up,  he  did 
not  look  at  Ray,  and  while  he  talked  with 
him,  he  scarcely  glanced  at  him;  there 
were  moments  when  he  seemed  to  forget 
there  was  anybody  there,  and  Ray’s  blood 
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began  to  bum  with  a sense  of  personal 
indignity.  He  wished  to  go  away,  and 
leave  the  editor  to  find  him  gone  at  his 
leisure;  but  he  felt  bound  to  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth,  and  he  staid.  At  last  the  editor 
took  up  a book  from  the  litter  of  news- 
papers and  manuscripts  before  him,  and 
said: 

“What  we  want  is  a rapid  and  attractive 
resume  of  this  book,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Coquelin  and  his  place  on  the 
stage  and  in  art.  No  one  else  has  the 
book  yet,  and  we  expect  to  use  the  article 
from  it  in  our  Saturday  edition.  See 
what  you  can  do  with  it,  and  bring  it  here 
by  ten  to-morrow.  You  can  run  from  one 
to  two  thousand  words — not  over  two/’ 

He  handed  Ray  the  book  and  turned 
so  definitively  to  his  papers  and  letters 
again  that  Ray  had  no  choice  but  to  go. 
He  left  with  the  editor  a self-respectful 
parting  salutation,  which  the  editor  evi- 
dently had  no  use  for,  and  no  one  showed 
a consciousness  of  him,  not  even  the  office- 
boy,  as  he  went  out. 

He  ground  his  teeth  in  resentment,  but 
he  resolved  to  take  his  revenge  by  mak- 
ing literature  of  that  resume , and  com- 
pelling the  attention  of  the  editor  to  him 
through  his  work.  He  lost  no  time  in 
setting  about  it;  he  began  to  read  the 
book  at  once,  and  he  had  planned  his 
article  from  it  before  he  reached  his  hotel. 
He  finished  it  before  he  slept,  and  he  went 
to  bed  as  the  first  milkman  sent  his  wail 
through  the  street  below.  His  heart  had 
worked  itself  free  of  its  bitterness,  and 
seemed  to  have  imparted  its  lightness  to 
the  little  paper, which  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  even  when  he  read  it  after  he  woke 
from  the  short  rest  he  suffered  himself. 
He  was  sure  that  the  editor  of  Every 
Evening  must  feel  the  touch  which  he 
knew  he  had  imparted  to  it,  and  he  made 
his  way  to  him  with  none  of  the  perturba- 
tion, if  none  of  the  romantic  interest  of 
the  day  before. 

The  editor  took  the  long  slips  which 
Ray  had  written  his  copy  on,  and  struck 
them  open  with  his  right  hand  while  he 
held  them  with  his  left. 

“Why  the  devil/' he  demanded,  “don't 
you  write  a better  hand  ?’”  Before  Ray 
could  formulate  an  answer,  he  shouted 
again,  “Why  the  devil  don’t  you  begin 
with  a,  fact  t” 

He  paid  no  heed  to  the  defence  which 
the  hurt  author-pride  of  the  young  fellow 
spurred  him  to  make,  but  went  on  reading 
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the  article  through.  When  he  had  finish- 
ed he  threw  it  down  and  drew  toward  him 
a narrow  book  like  a check-book,  and 
wrote  in  it,  and  then  tore  out  the  page, 
and  gave  it  to  Ray.  It  was  an  order  on 
the  counting-room  for  fifteen  dollars. 

Ray  had  a weak  moment  of  rage  in 
which  he  wished  to  tear  it  up  and  fling  it 
in  the  editor’s  face.  But  he  overcame 
himself  and  put  the  order  in  his  pocket. 

He  vowed  never  to  use  it,  even  to  save 
himself  from  starving,  but  he  kept  it  be- 
cause he  was  ashamed  to  do  otherwise. 
Even  when  the  editor  at  the  sound  of  his 
withdrawal  called  out,  without  looking 
round,  “What  is  your  address?”  he  told 
him;  but  this  time  he  wasted  no  parting 
salutations  upon  him. 

The  hardest  part  was  now  to  make 
his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Brandreth, 
without  letting  him  know  how  little  his 
personal  interest  in  the  matter  had  avail- 
ed. He  succeeded  in  keeping  everything 
from  him  but  the  fact  that  his  work  had 
been  accepted,  and  Mr.  Brandreth  was 
delighted. 

“ Well,  that's  first-rate,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  I believe  it's  going  to  lead  to  some- 
thing permanent.  You'll  be  the  literary 
man  of  Every  Evening  yet;  and  I under- 
stand the  paper’s  making  its  way.  It’s  a 
good  thing  to  be  connected  with;  thor- 
oughly clean  and  decent,  and  yet  lively.” 

Though  Ray  hid  his  wrath  from  Mr. 
Brandreth,  because  it  seemed  due  to  his 
kindness,  lie  let  it  break  out  before  Kane, 
whom  he  found  dining  alone  at  his  hotel 
that  evening  when  he  came  down  from 
his  room. 

“ I don’t,  know  whether  I ought  to 
sit  down  with  you,"  he  began,  when 
Kane  begged  him  to  share  his  table. 
“I’ve  just  been  through  the  greatest  hu- 
miliation I’ve  had  yet.  It’s  so  thick  on 
me  that  I'm  afraid  some  of  it  will  come 
off.  And  it  wasn’t  my  fault,  either;  it 
was  my  misfortune." 

“We  can  bear  to  suffer  for  our  mis- 
fortunes/’ said  Kane,  dreamily.  “ To  suf- 
fer for  our  faults  would  be  intolerable, 
because  then  we  couldn’t  preserve  our 
self-respect.  Don’t  you  see?  But  the 
consciousness  that  our  anguish  is  unde- 
served is  consoling;  it’s  even  flattering.” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  a Hard 
Saying . if  that’s  one,  but  my  facts  are 
against  you.” 

“Ah,  but  facts  must  always  yield  to 

reasons,”  Kane  began. 
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Ray  would  not  be  stopped.  But  he 
suddenly  caught  the  humorous  aspect  of 
his  adventure  with  the  editor  of  Every 
Evening , and  gave  it  with  artistic  zest. 
He  did  not  spare  his  ridiculous  hopes  or 
his  ridiculous  pangs. 

From  time  to  time  Kane  said,  at  some 
neat  touch : 4 4 Oh,  good !”  44  Very  good !” 

“ Capital !”  44  Charming,  charming!” 

When  Ray  stopped,  he  drew  a long 
breath,  and  sighed  out:  44  Yes,  I know  the 
man.  He’s  not  a bad  fellow.  He’s  a 
very  good  fellow.” 

44 A good  fellow?”  Ray  demanded. 
44  Why  did  he  behave  like  a brute,  then? 
He’s  the  only  man  who’s  been  rude  to 
me  in  New  York.  Why  couldn't  he  have 
shown  me  the  same  courtesy  that  all  the 
publishers  have?  Every  one  of  them  has 
behaved  decently,  though  none  of  them, 
confound  them!  wanted  my  book.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Kane,  “his  conditions  were 
different.  They  had  all  some  little  grace 
of  leisure,  and  according  to  your  report 
he  had  none.  I don’t  know  a more  pa- 
thetic picture  than  you’ve  drawn  oi  him, 
trying  to  grasp  all  those  details  of  his 
work,  and  yet  seize  a new  one.  It’s 
frightful.  Don’t  you  feel  the  pathos  of 
it?” 


“No  man  ought  to  place  himself  in 
conditions  where  he  has  to  deny  himself 
the  amenities  of  life,”  Ray  persisted,  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  made  a point,  and  lan- 
guaged  it  well.  “ He’s  to  blame  if  he 
does.” 

“Oh,  no  man  willingly  places  himself 
in  hateful  or  injurious  conditions,”  said 
Kane.  “He  is  pushed  into  them,  or 
they  grow  up  about  him  through  the  so- 
cial action.  He's  what  they  shape  him 
to,  and  when  he’s  taken  his  shape  from 
circumstances,  he  knows  instinctively 
that  he  won’t  fit  into  others.  So  he  stays 
put.  You  would  say  that  the  editor  of 
Every  Evening  ought  to  forsake  his  con- 
ditions* at  any  cost,  and  go  somewhere 
else  and  be  a civilized  man ; but  he 
couldn’t  do  that  without  breaking  him- 
self in  pieces  and  putting  himself  togeth- 
er again.  Why  did  I never  go  back  to 
my  own  past?  I look  over  my  life  in 
New  York,  and  it  is  chiefly  tiresome  and 
futile  in  the  retrospect;  I couldn’t  really 
say  why  I’ve  staid  here.  I don’t  expect 
anything  of  it,  and  yet  I can’t  leave  it. 
The  Every  Evening  man  does  expect  a 
great  deal  of  his  conditions;  he  expects 
success,  and  I understand  he’s  getting  it. 
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But  he  didn’t  place  himself  in  his  condi- 
tions in  any  dramatic  way,  and  he  couldn’t 
dramatically  break  with  them.  They 
may  be  gradually  detached  from  him  and 
then  he  may  slowly  change.  Of  course 
there  are  signal  cases  of  renunciation. 
People  have  abdicated  thrones  and  turn- 
ed monks;  but  they’ve  not  been  common, 
and  I dare  say,  if  the  whole  truth  could 
be  known,  they  have  never  been  half  the 
men  they  were  before,  or  become  just  the 
saints  they  intended  to  be.  If  you’ll 
take  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
modern  times,  or  of  all  times— if  you’ll 
take  Tolstoi  himself,  you’ll  see  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  a man  to  rid  himself  of 
his  environment.  Tolstoi  believes  un- 
questionably in  a life  of  poverty"  and  toil 
and  trust;  but  he  has  not  been  able  to 
give  up  his  money;  he  is  defended  against 
want  byr  the  usual  gentlemanly  sources 
of  income;  and  he  lives  a ghastly  traves- 
ty of  his  unfulfilled  design.  He's  a mon- 
umental warning  of  the  futility  of  any 
individual  attempt  to  escape  from  condi- 
tions. That’s  what  I tell  my  dear  old 
friend  Cliapley,  who’s  quite  Tolstoi  mad, 
and  wants  to  go  into  the  country  and 
simplify  himself.” 

“Does  he,  really?”  Ray  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

44 Why  not?  Tolstoi  convinces  your 
reason  and  touches  your  heart.  There's 
no  flaw  in  his  logic  and  no  falsity  in  his 
sentiment.  I think  that  if  Tolstoi  had 
not  become  a leader,  he  would  have  had 
a multitude  of  followers.” 

The  perfection  of  his  paradox  afforded 
Kane  the  highest  pleasure.  He  laughed 
out  his  joy  in  it,  and  clapped  Ray  on  the 
shoulder,  and  provoked  him  to  praise  it, 
and  was  so  frankly  glad  of  having  made 
it,  that  all  Rayr’s  love  of  him  came  back. 

XXVII. 

Ray  took  a hint  from  one  phase  of  his 
experience  with  his  story,  and  made  bold 
to  ask  Mr.  Brandreth  if  he  could  not  give 
him  some  manuscripts  to  read;  he  had 
rather  a fancy  for  playing  the  part  of 
some  other  man’s  destiny  since  he  could 
have  so  little  to  do  with  deciding  his  own. 
Cliapley  & Co.  had  not  much  work  of  that 
kind  to  give,  but  they"  turned  over  a num- 
ber of  novels  to  him,  and  he  read  them 
with  a jealous  interest;  he  wished  first  of 
all  to  find  whether  other  people  were 
writing  better  novels  than  his,  and  he 
hope  to  find  that  they  were  not.  Mostly’, 
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they  really  were  not,  and  they  cumula- 
tively strengthened  him  against  an  im- 
pulse which  he  had  more  than  once  had 
to  burn  his  manuscript.  From  certain 
of  the  novels  he  read  he  got  instruction 
both  of  a positive  and  negative  kind;  for 
it  was  part  of  his  business  to  look  at  their 
construction,  and  he  never  did  this  with- 
out mentally  revising  the  weak  points  of 
liis  story,  and  considering  how  he  could 
repair  them. 

There  was  not  a great  deal  of  money 
in  this  work,  but  Ray  got  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  for  reading  a manuscript  and  ren- 
dering an  opinion  of  it,  and  kept  himself 
from  the  depravation  of  waiting  for  the 
turn  of  the  cards.  He  waited  for  no- 
thing; he  worked  continually,  and  he 
filled  up  the  intervals  of  the  work  that 
was  given  to  him  with  work  that  he  made 
for  himself.  He  wrote  all  sorts  of  things, 
essays,  stories,  sketches,  poems,  and  sent 
them  about  to  the  magazines,  and  the 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  syndicates. 
When  the  editors  were  long  in  reporting 
upon  them  he  went  and  asked  for  a de- 
cision ; and  in  audacious  moments  he 
carried  his  manuscript  to  them,  and  tried 
to  surprise  an  instant  judgment  from 
them.  This,  if  it  were  in  the  case  of  a 
poem,  or  a very  short  sketch,  he  could 
sometimes  get,  and  it  was  usually  adverse, 
as  it  usually  was  in  the  case  of  the  things 
he  sent  them  by  mail.  They  were  no- 
where unkindly;  they  were  often  sym- 
pathetic, and  suggested  that  what  was 
not  exactly  adapted  to  their  publications 
might  be  adapted  to  the  publication  of  a 
fellow-editor;  they  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice one  another  in  his  behalf.  They  did 
not  always  refuse  his  contributions. 
Kane,  who  witnessed  his  struggles  at  this 
period  with  an  interest  which  he  declared 
truly  paternal,  was  much  struck  by  the 
fact  that  his  failures  and  successes  exactly 
corresponded  to  those  of  business  men; 
that  is,  he  failed  ninety-five  times  out  of  a 
hundred  to  get  his  material  printed.  His 
effort  was  not  of  the  vast  range  suggested 
by  these  numbers;  he  had  a few  manu- 
scripts that  were  refused  many  times 
over,  and  made  up  the  large  sum  of  his 
rejections  by  the  peculiA*  disfavor  that 
followed  them. 

Besides  these  regular  attacks  on  the 
literary  periodicals,  Ray  carried  on  gue- 
rilla operations  of  several  sorts.  He  sold 
jokes  at  two  dollars  apiece  to  the  comic 
papers ; it  sometimes  seemed  low  for 
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jokes,  but  the  papers  paid  as  much  for  a 
poor  joke  as  a good  one,  and  the  market 
was  steady.  He  got  rather  more  for 
jokes  that  were  ordered  of  him,  as  when 
an  editor  found  himself  in  possession  of 
an  extremely  amusing  illustration  with- 
out obvious  meaning.  Ray  developed  a 
facility  wholly  unexpected  to  himself  in 
supplying  the  meaning  for  a picture  of 
this  kind;  if  it  were  a cartoon,  he  had  the 
courage  to  ask  as  much  as  five  dollars 
for  his  point. 

A mere  accident  opened  up  another 
field  of  industry  to  him,  when  one  day 
a gentleman  halted  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairway  to  an  elevated  station,  and  after 
begging  his  pardon  for  first  mistaking 
him  for  a Grand  Army  man,  professed 
himself  a journalist  in  momentary  diffi- 
culty. 

“ I usually  sell  my  things  to  the  Sun- 
day Planet ; but  my  last  poem  was  too 
serious  for  their  F.  S.,  and  I’m  down  on 
my  luck.  Of  course  I see  now,”  said 
the  journalist  in  difficulty,  “ that  you 
couldi^t  have  been  in  the  war;  at  first 
glance  I took  you  for  an  old  comrade  of 
mine;  but  if  you’ll  leave  your  address 
with  me—  Thank  you,  sir!  Thank 
you  r 

Ray  had  put  a quarter  in  his  hand, 
and  he  thought  he  had  bought  the  right 
to  ask  him  a question. 

“I  know  that  I look  twice  my  age  un- 
der some  circumstances,  when  people 
happen  to  see  double—” 

“Capital!”  said  the  veteran.  “First- 
rate!”  and  he  clapped  Ray  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  then  clung  to  him  long  enough 
to  recover  his  balance. 

“ But  ivould  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  what  the  F.  S.  of  the  Sunday 
Planet  is !” 

“Why,  the  Funny  Side — the  page 
where  they  put  the  jokes  and  the  comic 
poetry.  F.  S.  for  short.  Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,  you  know.” 

Ray  got  away  from  the  journalist  in 
difficulty.  He  hurried  home  and  put  to- 
gether some  of  the  verses  that  had  come 
back  to  him  from  the  comic  papers,  and 
mailed  them  to  the  Sunday  Planet . He 
had  learned  not  to  respect  his  work  the 
less  for  being  rejected,  and  the  Planet 
did  not  wane  in  his  esteem  because  the 
editor  of  the  F.  S.  accepted  all  his  outcast 
verses.  But  the  pay  was  deplorably  lit- 
tle; and  for  the  first  time  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  consider  an  offer  of  partnership 
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with  a gentleman  who  wrote  advertise- 
ments for  a living,  and  who,  in  the  falter- 
ings  of  his  genius  from  overwork,  had 
professed  himself  willing  to  share  his 
honors  and  profits  with  a younger  man; 
the  profits,  at  any  rate,  were  enormous. 

But  this  temptation  endured  only  for  a 
moment  of  disheartenment.  In  all  his 
straits,  Ray  not  only  did  his  best,  but  he 
kept  true  to  a certain  ideal  of  himself  as 
an  artist.  There  were  some  things  he 
could  not  do  even  to  make  a living.  He 
might  sell  anything  he  wrote,  and  he 
might  write  anything  within  the  bounds 
of  honesty  that  would  sell,  but  he  could 
not  sell  his  pen,  or  let  it  for  hire  to  be 
used  as  the  lessee  wished.  It  was  not 
the  loftiest  grade  of  aesthetics  or  ethics, 
and  perhaps  the  distinctions  he  made 
were  largely  imaginary.  But  he  refused 
the  partnership  offered  him,  though  it 
came  with  a most  flattering  recognition 
of  his  literary  abilities,  and  of  his  pecul- 
iar fitness  for  the  work  proposed. 

He  came  to  know  a good  many  young 
fellows  who  were  struggling  forward  on 
the  same  lines  with  himself,  and  chan- 
cing it  high  and  low  with  the  great 
monthlies,  where  they  offered  their  po- 
ems and  short  stories,  and  with  the  one- 
cent  dailies,  where  they  turned  in  their 
space-work.  They  had  a courage  in  their 
risks  which  he  came  to  share  in  its  gay- 
ety,  if  not  its  irreverence,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  cheerful  cynicism  with  which  they 
philosophized  the  facts  of  the  newspaper 
side  of  their  trade:  they  had  studied  its 
average  of  successes  and  failures,  and 
each  of  them  had  his  secret  for  surpris- 
ing the  favor  of  the  managing  editor,  as 
infallible  as  the  gambler's  plan  for  break- 
ing the  bank  at  Monaco. 

“You  don't  want  to  be  serious,”  one 
blithe  spirit  volunteered  for  Ray's  instruc- 
tion in  a moment  of  defeat ; 44  you  want  to 
give  a light  and  cheerful  cast  to  things. 
For  instance,  if  a fireman  loses  his  life 
in  a burning  building,  you  mustn't  go 
straight  for  the  reader’s  pity;  you  must 
appeal  to  his  sense  of  the  picturesque. 
You  must  call  it,  ‘Knocked  out  in  a 
Fight  with  Fire.' or  something  like  that, 
and  treat  the  incident  with  mingled  pa- 
thos and  humor.  If  you've  got  a case 
of  suicide  by  drowning,  all  you’ve  got  to 
do  is  to  call  it  4 launch  of  one  more  Un- 
fortunate/ and  the  editor  is  yours.  Go 
round  and  make  studies  of  our  metropol- 
itan civilization  : write  up  the  ‘ Leisure 
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Moments  of  Surface-car  Conductors,'  or 
‘Talks  with  the  Ticket-choppers.'  Do 
the  amateur  scavenger,  and  describe  the 
4 Mysteries  of  the  average  Ash -barrel.’  ” 

As  the  time  wore  on,  the  circle  of 
Ray's  acquaintance  widened  so  much 
that  he  no  longer  felt  those  pangs  of 
homesickness  which  used  to  seize  him 
whenever  he  got  letters  from  Midland. 
He  rather  neglected  his  correspondence 
with  Sanderson;  the  news  of  parties  and 
sleigh-rides  and  engagements  and  mar- 
riages which  his  friend  wrote  affected 
him  like  echoes  from  some  former  life. 
He  was  beginning  to  experience  the 
charm,  the  fascination  of  the  mere  city, 
where  once  lie  had  a glimpse  of  the  sit- 
uation fleeting  and  impalpable  as  those 
dream-thoughts  that  haunt  the  conscious- 
ness on  the  brink  of  sleep.  Then  it  was 
as  if  all  were  driving  on  together,  no  one 
knew  why  or  whither;  but  some  had  em- 
barked on  the  weird  voyage  to  waste,  and 
some  to  amass;  their  encounter  formed 
the  opportunity  of  both,  and  a sort  of 
bewildered  kindliness  existed  between 
them.  Their  common  ignorance  of  what 
it  was  all  for  was  like  a bond,  and  they 
clung  involuntarily  together  in  their  un- 
wieldy multitude  because  of  the  want  of 
meaning,  and  prospered  on,  suffered  on 
through  vast  cyclones  of  excitement  that 
whirled  them  round  and  round,  and  made 
a kind  of  pleasant  drunkenness  in  their 
brains,  and  consoled  them  for  never  rest- 
ing and  never  arriving. 

The  fantastic  vision  passed,  and  Ray 
again  saw  himself  and  those  around  him 
full  of  distinctly  intended  effort,  each  in 
his  sort,  and  of  relentless  energy,  which 
were  self-sufficing  and  self -satisfying. 
Most  of  the  people  he  knew  were,  like 
himself,  bent  upon  getting  a story,  or  a 
poem,  or  an  essay,  or  an  article,  printed 
in  some  magazine  or  newspaper,  or  some 
book  into  the  hands  of  a publisher.  They 
were  all,  like  himself,  making  their  nine- 
ty-five failures  out  of  a hundred  endea- 
vors; but  they  were  all  courageous,  if  they 
were  not  all  gay,  and  if  they  thought  the 
proportion  of  their  failures  disastrous, 
they  said  nothing  to  show  it.  They  did 
not  try  to  blink  them,  but  they  preferred 
to  celebrate  their  successes;  perhaps  the 
rarity  of  these  merited  it  more. 

XXVIII. 

As  soon  as  Kay  had  pulled  himself  out  of 
his  slough  of  despond,  and  began  to  strug- 
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gle  forward  on  such  footing  as  he  found 
firm,  he  felt  the  rise  of  the  social  instinct 
in  him.  He  went  about  and  delivered 
his  letters;  he  appeared  at  one  of  Mrs. 
Chapley’s  Thursdays,  and  began  to  be 
passed  from  one  afternoon  tea  to  another. 
He  met  the  Mayquaits  at  Mrs.  Chapley’s, 
those  Gitchugumee  people  she  had  asked 
him  about,  and  at  their  house  he  met  a 
lady  so  securely  his  senior  that  she  could 
let  him  see  at  once  she  had  taken  a great 
fancy  to  him.  The  Mayquaits  have  since 
bought  a right  of  way  into  the  heart  of 
society,  but  they  were  then  in  the  periph- 
eral circles,  and  this  lady  seemed  anx- 
ious to  be  accounted  for  in  that  strange 
company  of  rich  outcasts.  Something  in 
Ray’s  intelligent  young  good  looks  must 
have  appealed  to  her  as  a possible  sol- 
vent. As  soon  as  he  was  presented  to 
her  she  began  to  ply  him  with  subtle 
questions  concerning  their  hostess  and 
their  fellow-guests,  with  whom  she  pro- 
fessed to  find  herself  by  a species  of  ac- 
cident springing  from  their  common  in- 
terest in  a certain  charity : that  particular 
tea  was  to  promote  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  steadfast  good  faith  of  the  pretty  boy 
in  refusing  to  share  in  her  light  satire, 
while  he  could  not  help  showing  that  he 
enjoyed  it,  which  commended  Ray  more 
and  more  to  her.  He  told  her  how  he 
came  to  be  there,  not  because  she  asked, 
for  she  did  not  ask,  but  because  he  per- 
ceived that  she  wished  to  know,  and  be- 
cause it  is  always  pleasant  to  speak  about 
one’s  self  upon  any  pretext,  and  he  evinced 
a delicate  sympathy  with  her  misgiving, 
which  interested  him  as  that  of  a type 
and  a class.  It  flattered  him  that  she 
should  single  him  out  for  her  appeal  as  if 
he  were  of  her  sort,  and  he  eagerly  accept- 
ed an  invitation  she  made  him.  Through 
her  favor  and  patrouage  he  began  to  go 
to  lunches  and  dinners;  he  went  to  balls, 
and  danced  sometimes  when  his  pockets 
were  so  empty  that  he  walked  one  way  to 
save  his  car  fares.  But  his  poverty  was 
without  care;  it  did  not  eat  into  his  heart, 
for  no  one  else  shared  it;  and  those  spec- 
tres of  want  and  shame  which  haunt  the 
city’s  night,  and  will  not  always  away  at 
dawn,  but  remain  present  to  eyes  that 
have  watched  and  wept,  vanished  in  the 
joyous  light  that  his  youth  shed  about 
him  as  he  hurried  home  with  the  waltz 
music  beating  in  his  blood.  A remote 
sense,  very  remote  and  dim,  of  something 
all  wrong  attended  him  at  moments  in 
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his  pleasure;  at  moments  it  seemed  even 
he  who  was  wrong.  But  this  fled  before 
his  analysis;  he  could  not  see  what  harm 
he  was  doing.  To  pass  his  leisure  in  the 
company  of  well-bred,  well-dressed,  pros- 
perous, and  handsome  people  was  so  ob- 
viously right  and  fit  that  it  seemed  ab- 
surd to  suffer  any  question  of  it.  He 
met  mainly  very  refined  persons,  whose 
interests  were  all  elevated,  and  whose 
tastes  were  often  altruistic.  He  found 
himself  in  a set  of  young  people  who 
loved  art  and  literature  and  music,  and 
he  talked  to  his  heart’s  content  with 
agreeable  girls  about  pictures  and  books 
and  theatres. 

It  surprised  him  that  with  all  this  op- 
portunity and  contiguity  he  did  not  fall 
in  love;  after  the  freest  give  and  take  of 
aesthetic  sympathies  he  came  away  with  a 
kindled  fancy  and  a cold  heart.  There  was 
one  girl  he  thought  would  have  let  him 
be  in  love  with  her  if  he  wished,  but  when 
he  questioned  his  soul  he  found  that  he 
did  not  wish,  or  could  not.  He  said  to 
himself  that  it  was  her  money,  for  she 
was  rich  as  well  as  beautiful  and  wise; 
and  he  feigned  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
her  money  he  might  have  been  in  love 
with  her.  Her  people,  an  aunt  and  uncle 
whom  she  lived  with,  made  much  of  him, 
and  the  way  seemed  clear.  They  began 
to  tell  each  other  about  themselves,  and 
once  he  interested  her  very  much  by  the 
story  of  his  adventures  in  first  coming  to 
New  York. 

“And  did  you  never  meet  the  two 
young  women  afterwards?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  That  was  the  curious  part  of 
it,”  he  said,  and  piqued  that  she  called 
them  “two  young  women,”  he  went  on 
to  tell  her  of  the  Hugheses,  whom  he  set 
forth  in  all  the  picturesqueness  he  could 
command.  She  listened  intensely,  and 
even  provoked  him  with  some  questions 
to  go  on ; but  at  the  end  she  said  nothing ; 
and  after  that  she  was  the  same  and  not 
the  same  to  him.  At  first  he  thought  it 
might  be  her  objection  to  his  knowing 
stich  queer  people;  she  was  very  proud; 
but  he  was  still  made  much  of  by  her 
family,  and  there  was  nothing  but  this 
difference  in  her  that  marked  with  its 
delicate  distinctness  the  loss  of  a chance. 

He  was  not  touched  except  in  his  van- 
ity. Without  the  subtle  willingness  which 
she  had  subtly  withdrawn,  his  life  was 
still  surpassingly  rich  on  the  side  where 

it  had  been  hopelessly  poor:  and  in  spite 
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of  his  personal  poverty  he  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a social  affluence  beyond  the 
magic  of  mere  money.  Sometimes  he  re- 
garded it  all  as  his  due,  and  at  all  times 
he  took  it  with  simple  ingratitude;  but 
he  had  moments  of  passionate  humility 
when  he  realized  that  he  owed  his  good 
fortune  to  the  caprice  of  a worldly  old  wo- 
man whom  he  did  not  respect  very  much. 

When  he  began  to  go  into  society,  he 
did  not  forget  his  earlier  friends;  he  rath- 
er prided  himself  on  his  constancy;  he 
thought  it  was  uncommon,  and  he  found 
it  a consolation  when  other  things  failed 
him.  It  was  even  an  amusement  full  of 
literary  suggestion  for  him  to  turn  from 
his  own  dream  of  what  the  world  was  to 
Hughes’s  dream  of  what  the  world  should 
be;  and  it  flattered  him  that  the  old  man 
should  have  taken  the  sort  of  fancy  to 
him  that  he  had.  Hughes  consulted  him 
as  a person  with  a different  outlook  on 
life,  and  valued  him  as  a practical  mind, 
akin  to  his  own  in  quality  if  not  in  di- 
rection. First  and  last  he  read  him  his 
whole  book;  he  stormily  disputed  with 
him  about  the  passages  which  Ray  criti- 
cised as  to  their  basal  facts ; but  he  adopted 
some  changes  Ray  suggested. 

The  young  fellow  was  a whole  gay 
world  to  Mrs.  Denton  in  his  reproduc- 
tion of  his  society  career  for  her.  She 
pursued  him  to  the  smallest  details  of 
dress  and  table  and  manner;  he  lived  his 
society  events  over  again  for  her  with 
greater  consciousness  than  he  had  known 
in  their  actual  experience;  and  he  suf- 
fered patiently  the  little  splenetic  resent- 
ment in  which  her  satiety  was  apt  final- 
ly to  express  itself.  He  decided  that  he 
must  not  take  Mrs.  Denton  in  any  wise 
seriously;  and  he  could  see  that  Peace 
was  grateful  to  him  for  his  complaisance 
and  forbearance.  She  used  to  listen  too 
when  he  described  the  dinners  and  dances 
for  her  sister,  and  their  interest  gave  the 
material  a fascination  for  Ray  himself:  it 
emphasized  the  curious  duality  of  his  life, 
and  lent  the  glamour  of  unreality  to  the 
regions  where  they  could  no  more  have 
hoped  to  follow  him  than  to  tread  the 
realms  of  air.  Sometimes  their  father 
hung  about  him — getting  points  for  his 
morals,  as  Ray  once  accused  him  of  doing. 

“No,  no!”  Hughes  protested.  “I  am 
interested  to  find  how  much  better  than 
their  conditions  men  and  women  always 
are.  The  competitive  conditions  of  our 
economic  life  characterize  society  as  well 
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as  business.  Yet  business  men  and  soci- 
ety women  are  all  better  and  kinder  than 
you  would  believe  they  could  be.  The 
system  implies  that  the  weak  must  al- 
ways go  to  the  wall,  but  in  actual  opera- 
tion it  isn’t  so.” 

“From  Mr.  Ray’s  account  there  seem 
to  be  a good  many  wall -flowers,”  Mrs. 
Denton  suggested. 

Hughes  ignored  her  frivolity.  “It 
shows  what  glorious  beings  men  and  wo- 
men would  be  if  they  were  rightly  con- 
ditioned. There  is  a whole  heaven  of 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  in  human  na- 
ture waiting  to  open  itself:  we  know  a 
little  of  what  it  may  be  when  a man  or 
woman  rises  superior  to  circumstance  and 
risks  a generous  word  or  deed  in  a selfish 
world.  Then  for  a moment  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  true  life  of  the  race.” 

“Well,  I wish  I had  a glimpse  of  the 
untrue  life  of  the  race,  myself,”  said  Mrs. 
Denton,  as  her  father  turned  away.  “I 
would  give  a whole  year  of  the  millen- 
nium for  a week  in  society.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,”  said  her  husband.  He  had  been 
listening  in  gloomy  silence  to  Ray’s  talk, 
and  he  now  turned  on  his  wife.  “I 
would  rather  see  you  dead  than  in  such 
4 good  society  ’ as  that.” 

“Oh,  well,”  she  answered,  “you’re 
much  likelier  to  see  me  dead.  If  I under- 
stand Mr.  Ray,  it’s  a great  deal  easier  to 
get  into  heaven  than  to  get  into  good  so- 
ciety.” She  dropped  the  cat  out  of  her 
lap  long  enough  to  go  up  to  her  husband 
and  push  his  hair  back  from  his  eyes. 
“If  you  wore  it  that  way,  people  could 
see  what  a nice  forehead  you’ve  got.  You 
look  twice  as  4 brainy  ’ now,  Ansel.” 

He  caught  her  hand  and  flung  it  fu- 
riously away.  She  went  back  to  her 
chair,  and  the  cat  jumped  into  her  lap 
again.  44  Ansel,” she  said,  44  is  beginning 
to  feel  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  job  of 
setting  the  world  right  as  much  as  I do. 
He  never  had  as  much  faith  in  the  mil- 
lennium as  father  has;  he  thinks  there's 
got  to  be  some  sort  of  sacrifice  first  ; he 
hasn’t  made  up  his  mind  quite  what  it’s 
to  be,  yet.” 

Denton  left  them  abruptly,  and  after  a 
while  Ray  heard  him  talking  iu  the  next 
room : he  thought  he  must  be  talking  to 
some  one  there,  till  his  wife  said,  “Ansel 
doesn’t  say  much  in  company,  but  he’s 
pretty  sociable  when  he  gets  by  himself.” 
[to  be  continued.] 
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IN  my  first  lecture  I spoke  briefly  of  the 
deficiency  in  respect  of  Form  which 
characterizes  nearly  all  the  dramatic  lit- 
erature of  which  we  are  taking  a sum- 
mary survey,  till  the  example  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  precepts  of  Ben  Jonson 
wrought  their  natural  effect.  Teleology, 
or  the  argument  from  means  to  end,  the 
argument  of  adaptation,  is  not  so  much 
in  fashion  in  some  spheres  of  thought 
and  speculation  as  it  once  was,  but  here 
it  applies  admirably.  We  have  a piece 
of  work,  and  we  know  the  maker  of  it. 
The  next  question  that  we  ask  ourselves 
is  the  very  natural  one — how  far  it  shows 
marks  of  intelligent  design.  In  a play 
we  not  only  expect  a succession  of  scenes, 
but  that  each  scene  should  lead,  by  a lo- 
gic more  or  less  stringent,  if  not  to  the 
next,  at  any  rate  to  something  that  is  to 
follow,  and  that  all  should  contribute 
their  fraction  of  impulse  towards  the  in- 
evitable catastrophe.  That  is  to  say,  the 
structure  should  be  organic,  with  a neces- 
sary and  harmonious  connection  and  re- 
lation of  parts,  and  not  merely  mechan- 
ical, with  an  arbitrary  or  haphazard  join- 
ing of  one  part  to  another.  It  is  in  the 
former  sense  alone  that  any  production 
can  be  called  a work  of  art. 

And  when  we  apply  the  word  Form  in 
this  sense  to  some  creation  of  the  mind, 
we  imply  that  there  is  a life,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  a soul  in  it.  That  there  is 
an  intimate  relation,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
close  analogy,  between  Form  in  this  its 
highest  attribute  and  Imagination,  is  evi- 
dent if  we  remember  that  the  Imagina- 
tion is  the  shaping  faculty.  This  is,  in- 
deed, its  pre-eminent  function,  to  which 
all  others  are  subsidiary.  Shakespeare, 
with  his  usual  depth  of  insight  and  the 
precision  that  comes  of  it,  tells  us  that 
“ imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown.”  In  his  maturer  cre- 
ations there  is  generally  some  central 
thought  about  which  the  action  revolves 
like  a moon,  carried  along  with  it  in  its 
appointed  orbit,  and  permitted  the  gam- 
bol of  a Ptolemaic  epicycle  now  and 
then.  But  the  word  Form  has  also  more 
limited  applications,  as,  for  example,  when 
we  use  it  to  imply  that  nice  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  adaptation  which  results  in 


Style.  We  may  apply  it  even  to  the 
structure  of  a verse,  or  of  a short  poem  in 
which  every  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  material  employed,  as  in  Keats’s  “Ode 
to  a Grecian  Urn,”  whjch  seems  as  per- 
fect in  its  outline  as  the  thing  it  so  lov- 
ingly celebrates.  In  all  these  cases  there 
often  seems  also  to  be  something  intui- 
tive or  instinctive  in  the  working  of  cer- 
tain faculties  of  the  poet,  and  to  this  we 
unconsciously  testify  when  we  call  it 
genius.  But  in  the  technic  of  this  art, 
perfection  can  be  reached  only  by  long 
training,  as  was  evident  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge.  Of  course  without  the  genius 
all  the  training  in  the  world  will  produce 
only  a mechanical  and  lifeless  result;  but 
even  if  the  genius  is  there,  there  is  no- 
thing too  seemingly  trifling  to  deserve 
its  study.  The  “Elegy  in  a Country 
Church-yard  ” owes  much  of  the  charm 
that  makes  it  precious,  even  with  those 
who  perhaps  undervalue  its  sentiment,  to 
Gray’s  exquisite  sense  of  the  value  of 
vowel  sounds. 

Let  us,  however,  come  down  to  what 
is  within  the  reach  and  under  the  control 
of  talent  and  of  a natural  or  acquired 
dexterity.  And  such  a thing  is  the  plot 
or  arrangement  of  a play.  In  this  part  of 
their  business  our  older  playwrights  are 
especially  unskilled  or  negligent.  They 
seem  perfectly  content  if  they  have  a 
story  which  they  can  divide  at  proper 
intervals  by  acts  and  scenes,  and  bring  at 
last  to  a satisfactory  end  by  marriage  or 
murder,  as  the  case  may  be.  A certain 
variety  of  characters  is  necessary,  but  the 
motives  that  compel  and  control  them 
are  almost  never  sufficiently  apparent. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  dramat- 
ic motives,  as  distinguished  from  the 
moral.  The  personages  are  brought  in 
to  do  certain  things  and  perform  certain 
purposes  of  the  author,  but  too  often 
there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why 
one  of  them  should  do  this  or  that 
more  than  another.  They  are  servants 
of  all  work,  ready  to  be  villains  or  fools 
at  a moment’s  notice  if  required.  The 
obliging  simplicity  with  which  they  walk 
into  traps  which  everybody  can  see  but 
themselves,  is  sometimes  almost  delight- 
ful in  its  absurdity.  Ben  Jonson  was 
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perfectly  familiar  with  the  traditional  ing  his  themes,  had  a keener  perception 
principles  of  construction.  He  tells  us  of  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  a story  ? 
that  the  fable  of  a drama  (by  which  he  This  is  very  likely,  and  it  is  certain  that 
means  the  plot  or  action)  should  have  a he  preferred  to  take  a story  ready  to  his 
beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end ; and  that  hand  rather  than  invent  one.  All  the  good 
“as  a body  without  proportion  cannot  stories,  indeed,  seem  to  have  invented 
be  goodly,  no  more  can  the  action,  either  themselves  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
in  comedy  or  tragedy,  without  his  fit  somewhere  in  the  morning  of  the  world, 
bounds.”  But  he  goes  on  to  say  “that  and  to  have  been  camp-followers  when 
as  every  bound,  for  the  nature  of  the  sub-  the  famous  march  of  mind  set  out  from 
ject,  is  esteemed  the  best  that  is  largest,  the  farthest  East.  But  where  he  invent- 
till  it  can  increase  no  more ; so  it  be-  ed  his  plot,  as  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
hoves  the  action  in  tragedy  or  comedy  Dream  and  the  Tempest,  he  is  careful  to 
to  be  let  grow  till  the  necessity  ask  a have  it  as  little  complicated  with  needless 
conclusion;  wherein  two  things  are  to  be  incident  as  possible. 

considered  — first,  that  it  exceed  not  the  These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me 
compass  of  one  day;  next,  that  there  be  by  the  gratuitous  miscellaneousness  of 
place  left  for  digression  and  art.”  The  plot  (if  I may  so  call  it)  in  some  of  the 
weakness  of  our  earlier  playwrights  is  plays  of  John  Webster,  concerning  whose 
that  they  esteemed  those  bounds  best  that  works  I am  to  say  something  this  even- 
were  largest,  and  let  their  action  grow  ing,  a complication  made  still  more  puz- 
till  they  had  to  stop  it.  zling  by  the  motiveless  conduct  of  many 

Many  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporary  of  the  characters.  When  he  invented  a 
poets  must  have  had  every  advantage  plot  of  his  own,  as  in  his  comedy  of  The 
that  he  had  in  practical  experience  of  the  Devils  Law  Case , the  improbabilities  be- 
stage,  and  all  of  them  had  probably  as  fa-  come  insuperable,  by  which  I mean  that 
miliar  an  intercourse  with  the  theatre  as  they  are  such  as  not  merely  the  under- 
lie. But  what  a difference  between  their  standing  but  the  imagination  cannot  get 
manner  of  constructing  a play  and  his!  over.  For  mere  common-sense  has  little 
In  all  his  dramatic  works  his  skill  in  this  to  do  with  the  affair.  Shakespeare  cared 
is  more  or  less  apparent.  In  the  best  of  little  for  anachronisms,  or  whether  there 
them  it  is  unrivalled.  From  the  first  were  seaports  in  Bohemia  or  not,  any 
scene  of  them  he  seems  to  have  beheld  as  more  than  Calderon  cared  that  gunpow- 
from  a tower  the  end  of  all.  In  Romeo  der  had  not  been  invented  centuries  be- 
and  Juliet , for  example,  he  had  his  story  fore  the  Christian  era  when  he  wanted 
before  him,  and  he  follows  it  closely  an  arquebus  to  be  fired,  because  the  noise 
enough;  but  how  naturally  one  scene  is  of  a shot  would  do  for  him  what  a silent 
linked  to  the  next,  and  one  event  leads  to  arrow  would  not  do.  But,  if  possible, 
another!  If  this  play  were  meant  to  il-  the  understanding  should  have  as  few 
lustrate  anything,  it  would  seem  to  be  difficulties  put  in  its  way  as  possible, 
that  our  lives  were  ruled  by  chance.  Yet  Shakespeare  is  careful  to  place  his  Ariel 
there  is  nothing  left  to  chance  in  the  ac-  in  the  not  yet  wholly  disenchanted  Ber- 
tion  of  the  play,  which  advances  with  the  mudas,  near  which  Sir  John  Hawkins 
un vacillating  foot  of  destiny.  And  the  had  seen  a mermaid  not  many  years  be- 
characters  are  made  to  subordinate  them-  fore,  and  lays  the  scene  for  his  Oberon 
selves  to  the  interests  of  the  play  as  to  and  Titania  in  the  dim  remoteness  of  le- 


something  in  which  they  have  all  a gendary  Athens,  though  his  clowns  are 
common  concern.  With  the  greater  part  unmistakably  English,  and  though  he 
of  the  secondary  dramatists,  the  charac-  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  Puck  was  a 
ters  seem  like  unpractised  people  trying  British  goblin.  In  estimating  material 
to  walk  the  deck  of  a ship  in  rough  wea-  improbability  as  distinguished  from  mor- 
ther,  who  start  for  everywhere  to  bring  al,  however,  we  should  give  our  old  dram- 
up  anywhere,  and  are  hustled  against  atists  the  benefit  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
each  other  in  the  most  inconvenient  way.  world  was  a great  deal  farther  away  in 
It  is  only  when  the  plot  is  very  simple  those  days  than  in  ours, when  the  electric 
and  straightforward  that  there  is  any  telegraph  puts  our  button  into  the  grip  of 
chance  of  smooth  water  and  of  things  go-  whatever  commonplace  our  planet  is  ca- 
ing  on  without  falling  foul  of  each  other,  pable  of  producing. 


Was  it  only  that  Shakespeare,  in  choos- 
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his  fellows,  we  must,  in  order  to  under- 
stand them,  first  naturalize  our  minds  in 
their  world.  Chapman  makes  Byron  say 
to  Queen  Elizabeth : 

“These  stars, 

Whose  influences  for  this  latitude 

Distilled,  and  wrought  in  with  this  temperate  air, 

And  this  division  of  the  elements, 

Have  with  your  reign  brought  forth  more  worthy 
spirits 

For  counsel,  valour,  height  of  wit,  and  art, 

Than  any  other  region  of  the  earth, 

Or  were  brought  forth  to  all  your  ancestors.” 

And  this  is  apt  to  be  the  only  view  we 
take  of  that  Golden  Age,  as  we  call  it 
fairly  enough  in  one,  and  that,  perhaps, 
the  most  superficial,  sense.  But  it  was  in 
many  ways  rude  and  savage,  an  age  of 
great  crimes  and  of  the  ever -brooding 
suspicion  of  great  crimes.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself  was  the  daughter  of  a king 
as  savagely  cruel  and  irresponsible  as  the 
Grand  Turk.  It  was  an  age  that  in  Italy 
could  breed  a Cenci,  and  in  France  could 
tolerate  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
as  a legitimate  stroke  of  statecraft.  But 
when  we  consider  whether  crime  be  a fit 
subject  for  tragedy,  we  must  distinguish. 
Merely  as  crime,  it  is  vulgar,  as  are  the 
waxen  images  of  murderers  with  the  very 
rope  round  their  necks  with  which  they 
were  hanged.  Crime  becomes,  then,  re- 
ally tragic  when  it  merely  furnishes  the 
theme  for  a profound  psychological  study 
of  motive  and  character.  The  weakness 
of  Webster's  two  greatest  plays  lies  in 
this — that  crime  is  presented  as  aspectacle, 
and  not  as  a means  of  looking  into  our 
own  hearts  and  fathoming  our  own  con- 
sciousness. 

The  scene  of  The  Devil's  Law  Case  is 
Naples,  then  a viceroyalty  of  Spain,  and 
our  ancestors  thought  anything  possible 
in  Italy.  Leonora,  a widow,  has  a son 
and  daughter,  Romelio  and  Jolenta.  Ro- 
melio  is  a rich  and  prosperous  merchant. 
Jolenta  is  secretly  betrothed  to  Contari- 
no,an  apparently  rather  spendthrift  young 
nobleman,  who  has  already  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money  of  Romelio  on  the 
security  of  his  estates.  Romelio  is  bitter- 
ly opposed  to  his  marrying  Jolenta,  for 
reasons  known  only  to  himself,  at  least 
no  reason  appears  for  it,  except  that  the 
play  could  not  have  gone  on  without  it. 
The  reason  he  assigns  is  that  he  has  a 
grudge  against  the  nobility,  though  it  ap- 
pears afterwards  that  he  himself  is  of  no- 
ble birth,  and  asserts  his  equality  with 
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them.  When  Contarino,  at  the  opening 
of  the  play,  comes  to  urge  his  suit,  and 
asks  him  how  he  looks  upon  it,  Romelio 
answers: 

“ Believe  me,  sir,  as  on  the  principal  column 
To  advance  our  house;  why,  you  bring  honor 
with  you, 

Which  is  the  soul  of  wealth.  I shall  be  proud 
To  live  to  see  my  little  nephews  ride 
O’the  upper  hand  of  their  uncles,  and  the 
daughters 

Be  ranked  by  heralds  at  solemnities 
Before  the  mother;  and  all  this  derived 
From  your  nobility.  Do  not  blame  me,  sir, 

IT  I be  taken  witb’t  exceedingly ; 

For  this  same  honor  with  us  citizens 
Is  a thing  we  are  mainly  fond  of,  especially 
When  it  comes  without  money,  which  is  very 
seldom. 

But  as  you  do  perceive  my  present  temper, 

Be  sure  I’m  yours.” 

And  of  this  Contarino  was  sure,  the  irony 
of  Romelio's  speech  having  been  so  deli- 
cately conveyed  that  he  was  unable  to 
perceive  it. 

A little  earlier  in  this  scene  a speech  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Romelio  so  char- 
acteristic of  Webster’s  more  sententious 
style  that  I will  read  it: 

“0,  my  lord,  lie  not  idle: 

The  chiefest  action  for  a man  of  great  spirit 
Is  never  to  be  out  of  action.  We  should  think 
The  soul  was  never  put  into  the  body, 

Which  has  so  many  rare  and  curious  pieces 
Of  mathematical  motion,  to  stand  still. 

Virtue  is  ever  sow  ing  of  her  seeds ; 

Fth’  trenches  for  the  soldiers,  i’th’  wakeful  study 
For  the  scholar,  in  the  furrows  of  the  sea 
For  men  of  our  profession,  of  all  which 
Arise  and  spring  up  honour.” 

This  recalls  to  mind  the  speech  of 
Ulysses  to  Achilles  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
eida,  a piece  of  eloquence  which,  for 
the  Impetuous  charge  of  serried  argu- 
ment and  poetic  beauty  of  illustration, 
grows  more  marvellous  with  every  read- 
ing. But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  any  other 
poet  to  let  him  remind  us  of  Shakespeare. 

Contarino,  on  leaving  Romelio,  goes 
to  Leonora,  the  mother,  who  immediate- 
ly conceives  a violent  passion  for  him. 
He,  by  way  of  a pretty  compliment,  tells 
her  that  he  has  a suit  to  her,  and  that  it  is 
for  her  picture.  By  this  he  meant  her 
daughter,  but  with  the  flattering  implica- 
tion that  you  would  not  know  the  parent 
from  the  child.  Leonora,  of  course,  takes 
him  literally,  is  gracious  accordingly,  and 
Contarino  is  satisfied  that  he  has  won 
her  consent ‘also.  This  scene  gives  occa- 
sion for  a good  example  of  Webster's 
more  playful  style,  which  is  perhaps  worth 
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quoting.  Still  apropos  of  her  portrait, 
Leonora  says : 

“You  will  enjoin  me  to  a strange  punishment. 
With  what  a compelled  face  a woman  sits 
While  she  is  drawing!  I have  noted  divers 
Either  to  feign  smiles,  or  suck  in  the  lips 
To  have  a little  mouth ; ruffle  the  cheeks 
To  have  the  dimple  seen ; and  so  disorder 
The  face  with  affectation,  at  next  sitting 
It  has  not  been  the  same ; I have  known  others 
Have  lost  the  entire  fashion  of  their  face 
In  half  an  hour’s  sitting.  . . . 

But  indeed 

If  ever  I would  have  mine  drawn  to  th’  life, 

I’d  have  a painter  steal  it  at  such  a time 
I were  devoutly  kneeling  at  my  prayers; 
There’s  then  a heavenly  beauty  in’t;  the  soul 
Moves  in  the  superficies.” 

The  poet  shows  one  of  his  habitual 
weaknesses  here  in  being  so  far  tempted 
by  the  chance  of  saying  a pretty  tiling 
as  to  make  somebody  say  it  who  natu- 
rally would  not.  There  is  really  a worse 
waste  than  had  it  been  thrown  away.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  men  as  vain  about 
their  portraits  as  Leonora  makes  women 
to  be,  or  else  the  story  of  Cromwell’s 
wTart  would  not  be  so  famous.  However, 
Contarino  goes  away  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  embassy,  saying  to  himself: 

“She  has  got  some  intelligence  how  I intend  to 
marry 

Her  daughter,  and  ingeniously  perceived 
That  by  her  picture,  which  I begged  of  her, 

I meant  the  fair  Jolenta.” 

There  is  no  possible  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  conveyed  this  intelli- 
gence to  her  himself,  and  Leonora  must 
have  been  ingenious  indeed  to  divine  it, 
except  that  the  plot  would  not  allow  it. 
Presently  another  match  is  found  for 
Jolenta  in  Ercole,  which  Romelio  favors 
for  reasons  again  known  only  to  himself, 
though  he  is  a noble  quite  as  much  as 
Contarino.  Ercole  is  the  pattern  of  a 
chivalrous  gentleman.  Though  he  at 
once  falls  in  love  with  Jolenta,  according 
to  Marlowe’s  rule  that  “he  never  loved 
that  loved  not  at  first  sight,”  and  though 
Romelio  and  the  mother  both  urge  the 
immediate  signing  of  the  contract,  he  re- 
fuses. 

“Lady,  I will  do 

A manly  office  for  you ; I will  leave  you 
To  th*  freedom  of  your  own  soul ; may  it  move 
Whither  Heaven  and  you  please ! 

I’ll  leave  you,  excellent  lady,  and  withal 
Leave  a heart  with  you  so  entirely  your3 
That  I protest,  had  I the  least  of  hope 
To  enjoy  you,  though  I were  to  wait  the  time 
That  scholars  do  in  taking  their  degree 
In  the  noble  arts,  ’twere  nothing;  howsoe’er, 
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He  parts  from  you,  that  will  depart  from  life 
To  do  you  any  service ; and  so  humbly 
I take  my  leave.” 

Never,  I think,  was  more  delicate  com- 
pliment paid  to  a woman  than  in  that 
fine  touch  which  puts  the  service  of  her 
on  a level  with  the  “noble  arts.”  On 
this  ground  of  sentiment  idealized  by  de- 
votion, Webster  always  moves  with  the 
assured  ease  and  dignified  familiarity  of 
a thorough  gentleman. 

Ercole’s  pretension  to  the  hand  of  Jo- 
lenta leads,  of  course,  to  a duel  with 
Contarino.  They  had  been  fellow -stu- 
dents together  at  Padua,  and  the  scene  in 
which  the  preliminaries  of  the  duel  are 
arranged  is  pitched  on  as  nobly  grave  a 
key  as  can  be  conceived.  Lamb  very 
justly  calls  it  “the  model  of  a well-ar- 
ranged and  gentlemanlike  difference.” 
There  is  no  swagger  and  no  bravado  in 
it,  as  is  too  commonly  apt  to  be  the  case 
in  the  plays  of  that  age.  There  is  some- 
thing Spanish  in  its  dignity.  To  show 
what  its  tone  is,  I quote  the  opening.  It 
is  Contarino  who  first  speaks. 

Sir,  my  love  to  you  has  proclaimed  you  one 
Whose  word  was  still  led  by  a noble  thought, 
And  that  thought  followed  by  as  fair  a deed. 
Deceive  not  that  opinion.  We  were  students 
At  Padua  together,  and  have  long 
To  th’  world's  eye  shown  like  friends.  Was  it 
hearty 

On  your  part  to  me  ? 

Ere.  Unfeigned. 

Con.  You  are  false 

To  the  good  thought  I held  of  you,  and  now 
Join  the  worst  part  of  man  to  you,  ypur  malice, 
To  uphold  that  falsehood;  sacred  innocence 
Is  fled  your  bosom.  Signior,  I must  tell  you 
To  draw  the  picture  of  unkindness  truly, 

Is  to  express  two  that  have  dearly  loved 
And  fall’n  at  variance;  ’tis  a wonder  to  me, 
Knowing  my  interest  in  the  fair  Jolenta, 

That  you  should  love  her. 

Ere.  Compare  her  beauty  and  my  youth  together 
And  you  will  find  the  fair  effects  of  love 
No  miracle  at  all. 

They  fight,  and  both  fall  mortally 
wounded,  as  it  is  supposed.  Ercole  is 
reported  dead,  and  Contarino  dying,  hav- 
ing first  made  a will  in  favor  of  Jolenta. 
Romelio,  disguised  as  a Jew,  to  avenge 
the  injury  to  himself  in  the  death  of  Er- 
cole, and  to  make  sure  that  Contarino 
shall  not  survive  to  alter  his  will,  gets 
admission  to  him  by  bribing  his  surgeons, 
and  stabs  him.  This  saves  his  life  by  re- 
opening the  old  wound  and  letting  forth 
its  virus.  Of  course  both  he  and  Ercole 
recover,  and  both  conceal  themselves, 
though  why,  it  is  hard  to  say,  except 
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that  they  are  not  wanted  again  till  tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  play.  Romelio,  un- 
aware of  his  mother’s  passion  for  Con- 
tarino,  tells  her,  as  a piece  of  good  news 
she  will  be  glad  to  hear,  of  what  he  has 
done.  She  at  once  resolves  on  a most 
horrible  and  unnatural  revenge.  Her 
speech  has  a kind  of  savage  grandeur  in 
it  which  Webster  was  fond  of  showing, 
for  he  rightly  felt  that  it  was  his  strong- 
est quality,  though  it  often  tempted  him 
too  far,  till  it  became  bestial  in  its  feroci- 
ty. It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  was  on 
his  guard  here,  and  gives  us  a hint,  as 
you  will  see,  in  a highly  imaginative  pas- 
sage, that  Leonora’s  brain  was  turning: 

“ I will  make  you  chief  mourner,  believe  it. 
Never  was  woe  like  mine.  0,  that  my  care 
And  absolute  study  to  preserve  his  life 
Should  be  his  absolute  ruin ! Is  he  gone,  then  ? 
There  is  no  plague  i’th’  world  can  be  compar'd 
To  impossible  desire;  for  they  are  plagu'd 
In  the  desire  itself.  Never,  0,  never 
Shall  I behold  him  living,  in  whose  life 
I liv'd  far  sweetlier  than  in  mine  own ! 

A precise  curiosity  has  undone  me : why  did  I not 
Make  rny  love  known  directly?  'T  had  not  been 
Beyond  example  for  a matron 
To  affect  i'th’  honourable  way  of  marriage 
So  youthful  a person.  0,  I shall  run  mad ! 

For  as  we  love  our  youngest  children  best, 

So  the  last  fruit  of  our  affection, 

Wherever  we  bestow  it,  is  most  strong, 

Most  violent,  most  unresistible, 

Since  'tis  indeed  our  latest  harvest-home, 

Last  merriment 'fore  winter;  and  we  widows, 

As  men  report  of  our  best  picture-makers, 

We  love  the  piece  we  are  in  hand  with  better 
Than  all  the  excellent  work  we  have  done  before. 
And  my  son  has  depriv’d  me  of  all  this ! Ha,  my  son ! 
I’ll  be  a Fury  to  him;  like  an  Amazon  lady, 

I’d  cut  off  this  right  pap  that  gave  him  suck, 

To  shoot  him  dead.  I'll  no  more  tender  him, 
Than  had  a wolf  stol’n  to  my  teat  i’  the  night 
And  robb'd  me  of  my  milk;  nay,  such  a creature 
I should  love  better  far.  Ha,  ha!  what  say  you? 
I do  talk  to  somewhat,  methinks;  it  may  be 
Mv  evil  Genius.  Do  not  the  bells  ring? 

I have  a strange  noise  in  my  head.  0,  fly  in  pieces! 
Come,  age,  and  wither  me  into  the  malice 
Of  those  that  have  been  happy!  Let  me  have 
One  property  more  than  the  devil  of  hell ; 

Let  me  envy  the  pleasure  of  youth  heartily; 

Let  me  in  this  life  fear  no  kind  of  ill, 

That  have  no  good  to  hope  for;  let  me  die 
In  the  distraction  of  that  worthy  princess 
Who  loathed  food  and  sleep  and  ceremony 
For  thought  of  losing  that  brave  gentleman 
She  would  fain  have  sav’d,  had  not  a false  con- 
veyance 

Express’d  him  stubborn-hearted;  let  me  sink 
Where  neither  man  nor  memory  may  ever  find  me.” 


declare  Romelio  illegitimate.  She  says 
that  his  true  father  was  one  Crispiano,  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  the  friend  of  her 
husband.  Naturally  when  the  trial  comes 
on,  Crispiano  turns  up  in  court  as  the 
very  judge  who  is  to  preside  over  it.  He 
first  gets  the  year  of  the  alleged  adultery 
fixed  by  the  oath  of  Leonora  and  her 
maid,  and  then  remembers  that  Crispiano 
had  told  him  of  giving  a portrait  of  him- 
self to  Leonora,  has  it  sent  for,  and 
identifies  himself  by  it,  saying,  prettily 
enough  (those  old  dramatists  have  a way 
of  stating  dry  facts  so  fancifully  as  to 
make  them  blossom,  as  it  were), 

“Behold,  I am  the  shadow  of  this  shadow.” 

He  then  proves  an  alibi  at  the  date  in 
question  by  his  friend  Ariosto,  whom 
meanwhile  he  has  just  promoted  to  the 
bench  in  his  own  place  by  virtue  of  a 
convenient  commission  from  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  he  has  in  his  pocket.  At 
the  end  of  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  Leo- 
nora exclaimed : 

•4  Ud's  foot,  we're  spoiled. 

Why,  our  client  is  proved  an  honest  woman !” 

Which  I cite  only  because  it  reminds 
me  to  say  that  Webster  has  a sense  of 
humor  more  delicate,  and  a way  of 
showing  it  less  coarse,  than  most  of  his 
brother  dramatists.  Meanwhile  Webster 
saves  Romelio  from  being  hateful  beyond 
possibility  of  condonation  by  making  him 
perfectly  fearless.  He  says  finely: 

“I  cannot  set  myself  so  many  fathom 

Beneath  the  height  of  my  true  heart  as  fear. 

Let  me  continue 

An  honest  man,  which  I am  very  certain 

A coward  can  never  be.” 

The  last  words  convey  an  important 
and  even  profound  truth.  And  let  me 
say  now,  once  for  all,  that  Webster 
abounds,  more  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries except  Chapman,  in  these  meta- 
physical apothegms,  and  that  he  intro- 
duces them  naturally,  while  Chapman  is 
too  apt  to  drag  them  in  by  the  ears. 
Here  is  another  as  good,  I am  tempted  to 
say,  as  many  of  Shakespeare's,  save  only 
in  avarice  of  words.  When  Leonora  is 
suborning  Winifred,  her  maid,  to  aid  her 
in  the  plot  against  her  son,  she  says: 


Webster  forestalled  Balzac  by  two  hun- 
dred years  in  what  he  says  of  a woman’s 
last  passion.  The  revenge  on  which  she 
fixes  is,  at  the  cost  of  her  own  honor,  to 


Come  hither. 

I have  a weighty  secret  to  impart, 

But  I would  have  thee  first  confirm  to  me 
How  I may  trust  that  thou  caust  keep  my  counsel 
Beyond  death. 
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Win,  Why,  mistress,  ’tis  your  only  way 
To  enjoin  me  first  that  I reveal  to  you 
The  worst  act  I e’er  did  in  all  my  life ; 

One  secret  so  shall  bind  another. 

Leon.  Thou  instruct’st  me 

Most  ingeniously ; for  indeed  it  is  not  tit, 

Where  any  act  is  plotted  that  is  naught, 

Any  of  counsel  to  it  should  be  good ; 

And,  in  a thousand  ills  have  happ’d  i’th’  world. 
The  intelligence  of  one  another’s  shame 
Hath  wrought  far  more  effectually  than  the  tie 
Of  conscience  or  religion.” 

The  plot  has  other  involutions  of  so 
unpleasant  a nature  now  through  change 
of  manners  that  I shall  but  allude  to 
them.  They  are  perhaps  intended  to 
darken  Romelio’s  character  to  the  prop- 
er Websteriau  sable,  but  they  certainly 
rather  make  an  eddy  in  the  current  of 
the  action  than  hasten  it  as  they  should. 

I have  briefly  analyzed  this  play  be- 
cause its  plot  is  not  a bad  sample  of  a 
good  many  others,  and  because  the  play 
itself  is  less  generally  known  than  his  de- 
servedly more  famous  Vittorio,  Corom - 
bona  and  the  Duchess  of  Malfi . Before 
coming  to  these,  I will  mention  his  Ap- 
pius  and  Virginia , a spirited,  well-con- 
structed play  (for  here  the  simplicity  of 
the  incidents  kept  him  within  bounds), 
and,  I think,  as  good  as  any  other  found- 
ed on  a Roman  story  except  Shake- 
speare’s. It  is  of  a truly  Roman  temper, 
and  perhaps,  therefore,  incurs  a suspicion 
of  being  cast  iron. 

The  White  Devil , or  Vittorio  Corom - 
bona , produced  in  1612,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Malfi , in  1616,  are  the  two  works 
by  which  Webster  is  remembered.  In 
these  plays  there  is  almost  something 
like  a fascination  of  crime  and  horror. 
Our  eyes  dazzle  with  them.  The  imagi- 
nation that  conceived  them  is  a ghastly 
imagination.  Hell  is  naked  before  it. 
It  is  the  imagination  of  nightmare,  but 
of  no  vulgar  nightmare.  I would  rather 
call  it  fantasy  than  imagination,  for 
there  is  something  fantastic  in  its  cre- 
ations, and  the  fantastic  is  dangerously 
near  to  the  grotesque,  while  the  imagi- 
nation, where  it  is  most  authentic,  is 
most  serene.  Even  to  elicit  strong  emo- 
tion. it  is  the  still  small  voice  that  is  most 
effective ; nor  is  Webster  unaware  of  this, 
as  I shall  show  presently.  Both  these 
plays  are  full  of  horrors,  yet  they  do 
move  pity  and  terror  strongly  also.  We 
feel  that  we  are  under  the  control  of  a 
usurped  arid  illegitimate  power,  but  it  is 
power.  JL* remember  seeing  a picture  in 
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some  Belgian  church  where  an  angel 
makes  a motion  to  arrest  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  just  as  it  is  stretched  forth  in 
the  act  of  the  creation.  If  the  angel  fore- 
saw that  the  world  to  be  created  was  to  be 
such  a one  as  Webster  conceived,  we  can 
fully  understand  his  impulse.  Through 
both  plays  there  is  a vapor  of  fresh  blood 
and  a scent  of  church-yard  mould  in  the 
air.  They  are  what  children  call  creepy . 
Ghosts  are  ready  at  any  moment.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  formed  a considera- 
ble part  of  the  population  in  those  days. 
As  an  instance  of  the  almost  ludicrous 
way  in  which  they  were  employed,  take 
this  stage  direction  from  Chapman’s  Re- 
venge of  Bussy  d'Ambois.  44  Music,  and 
the  ghost  of  Bussy  enters  leading  the 
ghosts  of  the  Guise,  Mousieur,  Cardinal 
Guise,  and  Chatillon ; they  dance  about 
the  body  and  exeunt .”  It  is  fair  to  sa  v 
that  Webster’s  ghosts  are  far  from  comic. 

Let  me  briefly  analyze  the  two  plays. 
Vittoria  Corombona,  a beautiful  woman, 
is  married  to  Camillo,  whom  she  did  not 
love.  She  becomes  the  paramour  of  the 
Duke  of  Brachiano,  whose  Duchess  is  the 
sister  of  Francesco  de’  Medici  and  of  Car- 
dinal Monticelso.  One  of  the  brothers  of 
Vittoria,  Flamineo,  is  secretary  to  Bra- 
chiano,  and  contrives  to  murder  Camillo 
for  them.  Vittoria,  as  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient proof  to  fix  the  charge  of  murder 
upon  her,  is  tried  for  incontinency,  and 
sent  to  a house  of  Convertites,  whence 
Brachiano  spirits  her  away,  meaning  to 
marry  her.  In  the  mean  while  Brachia- 
no’s  Duchess  is  got  out  of  the  way  by  poi- 
son, the  lips  of  his  portrait,  which  she 
kisses  every  night  before  going  to  bed, 
having  been  smeared  with  a deadly  drug 
to  that  end.  There  is  a Count  Ludovico, 
who  had  proffered  an  unholy  love  to  the 
Duchess,  but  bad  been  repulsed  by  her, 
and  he  gladly  offers  himself  as  the  minis- 
ter of  vengeance.  Just  as  Brachiano  is 
arming  for  a tournament  arranged  for 
the  purpose  by  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  Florence,  Ludovico  poisons  his 
helmet,  so  that  he  shortly  dies  in  torture. 
Ludovico  then  murders  Vittoria,  Zanehe, 
her  Moorish  maid,  and  Flamineo,  and  is 
himself  shot  by  the  guards  of  the  young 
Duke  Giovanni,  son  of  Brachiano,  who 
break  in  upon  him  just  as  he  has  com- 
pleted his  butchery.  There  are  but  four 
characters  in  the  play  unstained  writh 
crime— Cornelia,  Vittoria's  mother.;  Mar- 
cello, her  younger  son : the  Duchess  of 
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Brachiano;  and  her  son,  the  young  Duke. 
There  are  three  scenes  in  the  play  re- 
markable for  their  effectiveness,  or  for 
their  power  in  different  ways— the  trial 
scene  of  Vittoria,  the  death  scene  of  Bra- 
chiano, and  that  of  Vittoria.  There  is  an- 
other— the  burial  of  Marcello — which  is 
pathetic  as  few  men  have  known  how  to 
be  so  simply  and  with  so  little  effort  as 
Webster. 


Fran,  de ’ Med.  Your  reverend  mother 
Is  grown  a very  old  woman  in  two  hours. 

I found  them  winding  of  Marcello’s  corse ; 

And  there  is  such  a solemn  melody, 

’Tween  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies — 
Such  as  old  grandams  watching  by  the  dead 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with — that,  be- 
lieve me, 

I had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room, 

They  were  so  overcharg'd  with  water. 

Mam.  I will  see  them. 

Fran,  de ' Med.  'Twere  much  uncharity  in  you, 
for  your  sight 
Will  add  unto  their  tears. 

Flam.  I will  see  them: 

They  are  behind  the  traverse;  I’ll  discover 
Their  superstitious  howling. 

[Draws  the  curtain.  Cornelia,  Zanche,  and 
three  other  Ladies  discovered  winding  Mar- 
cello’s corse.  A song. 

Cor.  This  rosemary  is  wither’d.  Pray,  get  fresh  , 
I would  have  these  herbs  grow  up  in  his  grave 
When  I am  dead  and  rotten.  Reach  the  bays; 
I’ll  tie  a garland  here  about  his  head ; 

’Twill  keep  my  boy  from  lightning.  This  sheet 
I have  kept  this  twenty  year,  and  every  day 
Hallow’d  it  with  my  prayers.  I did  not  think 
He  should  have  wore  it. 

Zanche.  Look  you  who  are  yonder. 

Cor.  0,  reach  me  the  flowers. 

Zanche.  Her  ladyship’s  foolish. 

Lady.  Alas,  her  grief 
Hath  turn’d  her  child  again  1 
Cor.  You’re  very  welcome: 

There’s  rosemary  for  you;  and  rue  for  you; 

[ To  Flamineo. 

Heart’s-ease  for  you ; I pray  make  much  of  it ; 

I have  left  more  for  myself. 

Fran,  de ’ Med.  Lady,  who’s  this  ? 

Cor.  You  are,  I take  it,  the  grave-maker. 

Mam.  So. 

Zanche.  ’Tis  Flamineo. 

Cor.  Will  you  make  me  such  a fool?  Here’s  a 
white  hand: 

Can  blood  so  soon  be  wash’d  out?  Let  me  see: 
When  screech-owls  croak  upon  the  chimnev-tops, 
And  the  strange  cricket  i’  the  oven  sings  and 
hops, 

When  yellow  spots  do  on  your  hands  appear, 

Be  certain  then  you  of  a corse  shall  hear. 

Out  upon’t,  how  ’tis  speckled ! Has  handled  a 
toad,  sure. 

Cowslip- water  is  good  for  the  memory. 

Pray,  buy  me  three  ounces  of’t. 

Flam.  I would  I were  from  hence. 

Cor.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

I’ll  give  you  a saying  which  my  grandmother 
Was  wont,  when  she  heard  the  bell  toll,  to  sing  o’er 
Unto  her  lute. 
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Flam.  Do,  an  you  will,  do. 

Cor.  “ Call  for  the  robin  - redbreast  and  the 
wren, 

[Cornelia  doth  this  in  several  forms  of  dis- 
traction. 

Since  o’er  shady  groves  they  hover, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 

To  rear  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm, 

And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robb’d)  sustain  no 
harm, 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that’s  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  he’ll  dig  them  up  again.” 

They  would  not  bury  him  ’cause  he  died  in  a 
quarrel ; 

But  I have  an  answer  for  them : 

“ Let  holy  church  receive  him  duly, 

Since  he  paid  the  church-tithes  truly.” 

His  wealth  is  surnm’d,  and  this  is  all  his  store; 

This  poor  men  get,  and  great  men  get  no  more. 

Now  the  wares  are  gone,  we  may  shut  up  shop. 

Bless  you  all,  good  people! 

[Exeunt  Cornelia,  Zanche,  and  Ladies. 

Flam.  I have  a strange  thing  in  me,  to  the 
which 

I cannot  give  a name,  without  it  be 
Compassion.  I pray,  leave  me. 

[Exit  Francesco  de’  Medici. 

In  the  trial  scene  the  defiant  haughti- 
ness of  Vittoria,  entrenched  in  her  illus- 
trious birth,  against  the  taunts  of  the 
Cardinal,  making  one  think  of  Brown- 
ing’s Ottima,  44  magnificent  in  sin,”  ex- 
cites a sympathy  which  must  check  itself 
if  it  would  not  become  admiration.  She 
dies  with  the  same  unconquerable  spirit, 
not  shaming  in  death  at  least  the  blood 
of  the  Vitelli  that  ran  in  her  veins.  As 
to  Flamineo,  I think  it  plain  that  but 
for  Iago  he  would  never  have  existed; 
and  it  has  always  interested  me  to  find 
in  Webster  more  obvious  reminiscences 
of  Shakespeare,  without  conscious  imita- 
tion of  him,  than  in  any  other  dramatist 
of  the  time.  Indeed  the  style  of  Shake- 
speare cannot  be  imitated,  because  it  is 
the  expression  of  his  individual  genius. 
Coleridge  tells  us  that  he  thought  he  was 
copying  it  when  writing  the  tragedy  of 
Remorse , and  found,  when  all  was  done, 
that  he  had  reproduced  Massinger  instead. 
Iago  seems  to  me  one  of  Shakespeare^ 
most  extraordinary  divinations.  He  has 
embodied  in  him  the  corrupt  Italian  in- 
tellect of  the  Renaissance.  Flamineo  is 
a more  degraded  example  of  the  same 
type,  but  without  Iago’s  motives  of  hate 
and  revenge.  He  is  a mere  incarnation 
of  selfish  sensuality.  These  two  trage- 
dies of  Vittoria  Corombona  and  the 
Duchess  of  Malfl  are,  I should  say,  the 
most  vivid  pictures  of  that  repulsively 
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fascinating  period  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
lish. Alfred  de  Musset’s  Lorenzaccio  is, 
however,  far  more  terrible,  because  there 
the  horror  is  moral  wholly,  and  never 
physical,  as  too  often  in  Webster. 

There  is  something  in  Webster  that  re- 
minds me  of  Victor  Hugo.  There  is  the 
same  confusion  at  times  of  what  is  big 
with  what  is  great,  the  same  fondness  for 
the  merely  spectacular,  the  same  insensi- 
bility to  repulsive  details,  the  same  indif- 
ference to  the  probable  or  even  to  the 
natural,  the  same  leaning  toward  the  gro- 
tesque, the  same  love  of  effect  at  what- 


ever cost;  and  there  is  also  the  same  im- 
pressiveness of  result.  Whatever  other 
effect  Webster  may  produce  upon  us,  he 
never  leaves  us  indifferent.  We  may 
blame,  we  may  criticise,  as  much  as  we 
will;  we  may  say  that  all  this  ghastli- 
ness is  only  a trick  of  theatrical  blue- 
light;  we  shudder,  and  admire  neverthe- 
less. We  may  say  he  is  melodramatic, 
that  his  figures  are  magic-lantern  pic- 
tures that  waver  and  change  shape  with 
the  curtain  on  which  they  are  thrown;  it 
matters  not,  he  stirs  us  with  an  emotion 
deeper  than  any  mere  artifice  could  stir. 


OUR  ONLY  DAY. 

BY  COATES  KINNEY. 

Were  this  our  only  day. 

Did  not  our  yesterdays  and  morrows  give 
To  hope  and  memory  their  interplay, 

How  should  we  bear  to  liver 

Not  merely  what  we  are. 

But  what  we  were  and  what  we  are  to  be, 

Make  up  our  life — the  far  days  each  a star, 

The  near  days  nebula?. 

At  once  would  love  forget 
Its  keen  pursuits  and  coy  delays  of  bliss, 

And  its  delicious  pangs  of  fond  regret. 

Were  there  no  day  but  this. 

And  who,  to  win  a friend, 

Would  to  the  secrets  of  his  heart  invite 
A fellowship  that  should  begin  and  end 
Between  a night  and  night < 

Who,  too,  would  pause  to  prate 
Of  insult,  or  remember  slight  or  scorn. 

Who  would  this  night  lie  down  to  sleep  with  hate, 
Were  there  to  be  no  morn': 


Who  would  take  heed  to  wrong, 

To  misery’s  complaint  or  pity's  call, 

The  long  wail  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
If  this  one  day  were  all? 

And  what  were  wealth  with  shame, 

The  vanity  of  otlice,  pride  of  caste. 

The  winy  sparkle  of  the  bubble  fame, 

If  this  day  were  the  last: 

Ay,  what  were  all  days  worth. 

Were  there  no  looking  backward  or  before — 
If  every  human  life  that  drops  to  earth 
Were  lost  for  evermore: 


But  each  day  is  a link 
Of  days  that  pass  and  never  pass  away; 
For  memory  and  hope — to  live,  to  think — 
Each  is  our  only  day. 
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THE  ITALIAN  ARMY. 
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ITALY,  lying  partly  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  with  on  one  side 
France,  a sister  but  rival  nation,  and  on 
the  other  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
where  so  many  interests  of  its  Slavic,  Ger- 
man, and  Latin  races  mingle,  seems  by  its 
very  geographical  position  to  be  destined 
to  participate  more  or  less  directly  in  any 
conflict  in  which  other  European  powers 
may  become  involved. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  army  con- 
nects itself  not  only  with  that  of  the  Ital- 
ian revolution,  but  also,  and  more  espe- 
cially, with  the  history  of  the  army  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
that  took  the  lead  of  the  Italian  move- 
ment for  independence,  and  gave  it  the 
support  of  its  arms  in  1848  and  1849,  and 
then  again  in  1859,  carrying  it  to  happy 
consummation  through  its  diplomacy 
and  the  campaigns  of  1859,  ’60,  ’61,  ’66, 
’70.  It  was  during  those  campaigns  that 
the  Sardinian  army,  steadily  increased  by 
new  accessions  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  be- 
came transformed  into  the  Italian  army. 

In  the  time  previous  to  the  French  in- 
vasion of  1796-7,  and  in  that  which  fol- 
lowed from  1814  to  1859,  all  the  principal 
states  into  which  Italy  was  politically 
divided  maintained,  it  is  true,  standing 
armies,  but  these  were  only  partially  re- 
cruited among  the  citizens,  hired  foreign- 
ers forming  in  most  cases  the  principal 
bodies  or  the  main  nucleuses. 

One  state  only,  namely,  the  one  gov- 
erned by  the  house  of  Savoy,  was  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  That  shite  always 
kept  up  a standing  army,  small  but  well 
trained  and  disciplined,  in  which  the  na- 
tive element  had  the  predominance.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  all 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  became  later  on 
Kings  of  Sardinia,  wisely  made  the  army 
an  object  of  their  special  attention  and 
constant  care.  It  was  their  solicitude  for 
the  army  that,  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  prevented  Italy 
from  becoming  entirely  a prey  to  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  or  France.  Victor  Amadeus 
II.,  and  more  especially  his  son,  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.,  whose  reign  extended 
over  forty -two  years,  saved  Italy  from 
such  a fate.  His  successor,  though  for 
forty-four  years  — 1748-92 — undisturbed 
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by  war,  did  by  no  means  neglect  the 
army.  So  that  when,  in  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  tried  to  pass  the  Alps,  they  met 
with  the  most  stubborn  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  small  but  valiant  army,  and 
after  five  years  only  succeeded  in  evading 
it  through  the  strategy  of  the  greatest 
general  of  modern  times.  Then,  at  the 
first  blast  of  the  Napoleonic  tempest,  the 
armies  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  including 
that  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  were  scat- 
tered. However,  some  of  the  Sardinian 
regiments  were  allowed  to  keep  up  their 
traditions,  even  after  their  aggregation  to 
the  French  army,  in  which  they  distin- 
guished themselves  on  more  than  one  bat- 
tle-field. After  1814,  Austria,  then  mis- 
tress of  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  forced  the  inhabitants  of  those 
provinces  to  do  military  service  in  the  in- 
terior territory  of  her  empire,  mingling 
them  with  the  troops  of  her  Slavic  and 
German  subjects.  The  minor  Italian 
states  had  but  poorly  organized  military 
establishments.  Of  the  two  more  impor- 
tant states,  viz.,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  that  of  Sardinia,  the  former 
maintained  an  army  not  indeed  deficient 
in  technical  skill,  but  lacking  military 
spirit,  and  its  masters,  the  Bourbons,  in- 
flicted upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  people, 
the  shame  of  surrounding  themselves  with 
foreign  troops  as  a kind  of  body-guard. 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  on  the  contrary, 
following  up,  after  1814,  the  military  tra- 
ditions which  had  been  interrupted  by 
French  invasion,  reconstituted  its  army 
with  elements  entirely  national,  and  or- 
ganized and  disciplined  it  so  well  that  in 
the  campaign  of  1848-9  it  fought  with 
honor  and  valor  worthy  of  better  success. 

It  was  natural  and  just,  then,  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Italian  revolution  the 
honor  of  raising  the  flag  of  independence 
and  unity  in  1859,  and  of  constituting 
the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  resurrected 
Italy,  should  have  been  reserved  to  the 
army  of  Savoy,  which  had  generously 
shed  its  blood,  first  to  save  Italy  from 
French  invasion  (1792-6),  and  then  again 
in  1848-9  to  free  her  from  the  yoke  of 
Austria. 

By  the  organization  of  1862  the  military 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was 
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constituted  thus:  80  regiments  of  infantry 
of  4 battalions  each  ; 40  battalions  of  bersa- 
glieri;  19  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  6 
squadrons;  and  artillery  and  engineers  in 
due  proportion.  This  army,  comprising 
in  time  of  war  about  250,000  men  formed 
in  20  divisions,  served  in  the  campaign  of 
1866,  the  result  of  which  was  the  acces- 
sion to  the  kingdom  of  the  Venetian  prov- 
inces evacuated  by  the  Austrians.  Four 
years  later  it  was  partly  mobilized  for  the 
military  action  which,  directed  by  Gener- 
al Cadorna,  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rome 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  the  system 
of  mobilization  of  the  army. 

The  experience  of  1866  and  1870  had 
made  it  apparent  to  all  that  the  principle 
theretofore  followed  of  making  the  army 
division  the  normal  organic  unit  for  the 
three  main  arms,  and  then  allowing  army 
corps  to  be  formed  of  almost  any  number 
of  divisions,  did  not  work  satisfactorily. 
That  unit  was  not  in  correspondence 
with  the  mode  of  division  of  the  terri- 
tory; on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
army  corps  were  not  army  corps  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  veritable 
armies.  Now,  War-Minister  Ricotti,  fol- 
lowing in  this  the  system  adopted  by  Ger- 
many, constituted  the  army  normally  on 
the  basis  of  army  corps,  each  of  two  or 
three  divisions.  It  is  true  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  territory  did  not  yet  ex- 
actly correspond  with  that  of  the  forces, 
as  the  territory  was  divided  into  only  7 
general  commands,  and  16  territorial  com- 
mands of  division,  while  the  forces  could 
be  established  in  10  army  corps  and  20 
divisions;  nevertheless,  the  great  military 
units  in  time  of  peace  were  permanently 
formed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  time  of  war.  In  the  eventof 
mobilization  it  was  provided  that  to  every 
2 divisions  there  should  be  added  as 
supplementary  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  respective  commands  1 regiment  of 
4 battalions  of  bersaglieri,  and  one  or 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  besides  some 
field  batteries.  An  aggregate  of  army 
corps  was  to  constitute  an  army.  The 
different  armies  might  consist  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  army  corps,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  tasks  assigned  to 
them  severally. 

The  mobilization  of  the  army  had  not 
proved  satisfactory  in  either  the  Cam- 
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paign  of  1866  or  that  of  1870;  General 
Ricotti,  therefore,  to  make  it  so,  created 
the  districts.  The  territory  was  first  di- 
vided into  45  districts,  and  afterwards  into 
62,  and  at  the  head  of  each  of  them  was 
placed  a superior  infantry  officer,  to  be 
assisted  by  a smaller  or  greater  number 
of  subaltern  officers,  and  disposing  of 
one  or  two  infantry  companies  to  do  the 
service  of  the  district.  To  the  district 
was  assigned  the  whole  business  of  en- 
listing and  receiving  the  recruits,  of  mob- 
ilizing the  men  recalled  from  furlough, 
and  of  giving  the  instruction.  By  the 
creation  of  a new  corps,  that  of  the  Alpine 
infantry,  a very  important  addition  was 
given  to  the  infantry.  Originally  (1872) 
the  Alpine  comprised  no  more  than  15 
companies, but  in  1873  they  were  increased 
to  24.  They  were  distributed  along  the 
frontier  mountains  that  separate  the  Ital- 
ian Kingdom  from  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Austro-Hungary.  Their  contingents 
were  and  are  recruited  in  the  regions  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  instruction  so  special- 
ized as  to  fit  them  as  well  as  possible  for 
the  defence  of  the  Alpine  passes. 

Not  less  attention  was  given  by  Ricotti 
to  the  other  arms.  He  increased  the 
cavalry  by  creating  a 20th  regiment; 
reorganized  the  artillery  into  10  field 
regiments  of  10  batteries  each,  with  8 
pieces  to  each  battery;  and  the  garrison 
artillery  into  4 regiments  of  15  com- 
panies each.  The  pontoniers  and  the 
sappers,  who  were  included  in  the  artil- 
lery, were  instead  attached  to  the  engi- 
neer corps.  The  services  of  the  artillery 
and  of  the  engineers  were,  together  with 
the  service  of  forts,  placed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  general  command  of 
some  artillery  and  of  a few  engineer 
corps.  Finally,  special  corps  were  created 
for  both  the  sanitary  and  the  supply  de- 
partments. 

Ricotti’s  reorganization  marked  un- 
doubtedly a great  improvement  over  the 
preceding  one.  It  increased  to  a notable 
degree  the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  gen- 
eral for  all  war  purposes;  it  better  sys- 
tematized all  the  special  technical  field 
services,  secured  a strong  defence  of  the 
Alpine  passes  by  the  creation  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Alpine  troops,  and  lastly  im- 
proved all  the  arrangements  and  services 
necessary  to  the  quick  and  orderly  mob- 
ilization of  the  army.  Italy  could  now 
count  on  300,000  combatants  of  the  first 
line. 
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We  have  said  combatants  of  the  first 
line , for  under  Ricotti’s  administration 
there  came  into  existence  also  a second- 
line  army  by  the  institution  of  the  active 
militia  (“Milizia  Mobile”).  In  fact,  pro- 
vision was  made,  for  the  first  time  in 
Italy,  to  the  effect  that  the  military  dis- 
tricts should  have  in  readiness  all  the 
means  and  materials  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  108  battalions  of  infantry, 
15  of  bersaglieri,  and  of  24  companies  of 
Alpine  troops.  So  likewise  each  of  the 
10  field  artillery,  and  each  of  the  4 garri- 
son artillery  regiments,  as  well  as  the  en- 
gineer regiments,  was  furnished  with  all 
the  elements  required  for  the  formation 
respectively  of  3 field  batteries,  3 garrison 
artillery  companies,  1 pontonier  and  8 
engineer  companies. 

Of  the  local  militia  (“Milizia  Territo- 
riale  ”)  General  Ricottilaid  the  foundation 
under  the  law  June  7, 1875,  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  national  parliament.  By 
that  law  compulsory  military  service  was 
extended  to  all  able-bodied  citizens,  un- 
less expressly  excluded,  up  to  the  age  of 
forty  years.  Under  the  same  law  Gen- 
eral Ricotti  instituted  also  a special  mili- 
tia for  the  defence  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, forming  it  with  those  soldiers,  na- 
tive of  the  island,  who,  after  three  years1 
service  in  the  regular  army,  were  sent 
home  on  unlimited  furlough. 

Generals  Lamarmora  and  Fanti  were 
the  founders  and  Ricotti  the  reorganizer 
of  the  Italian  national  army.  Let  us 
now  see  how  this  army,  which  was  al- 
ready considered  one  of  the  foremost  in 
Europe,  has  been  further  improved  since 
1875. 

The  so-called  progressive  party  hav- 
ing in  1876  obtained  the  ascendant  in  the 
Italian  parliament,  General  Luigi  Mezza- 
capo,  a man  of  deep  and  broad  mind,  was 
called  to  succeed  Ricotti  as  war  minister. 
He  accepted,  in  the  main,  the  military 
organization  adopted  by  his  predecessor, 
and  set  about  developing  and  perfect- 
ing it. 

He  increased  the  territorial  army  corps 
commands  to  10,  and  the  divisional  com- 
mands to  20,  corresponding  to  the  10  army 
corps  to  be  formed  in  the  event  of  Avar. 
The  districts  were  established  on  a more 
solid  basis,  and  their  number  raised  to  88, 
whereby  mobilization  was  rendered  more 
rapid. 

Through  the  modifications  introduced 
by  General  Mezzacapo,  the  military  estab- 
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lishraent  of  Italy  was  put  in  better  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  systems  of  the  principal  modern 
armies,  requiring  that  the  troops  of  the 
first  line,  at  least,  be  so  organized  in 
peace-time  as  to  correspond  exactly  to  the 
war  foot  establishment.  Besides  this, 
better  facilities  for  mobilization  were  pro- 
vided, the  first  defence  of  the  frontiers 
was  strengthened,  and  the  organization 
on  war  foot  of  the  second  line  secured. 

But  the  political  relations  between 
France  and  Germany  on  one  side,  and 
between  Austria  and  Russia  on  the  other, 
the  new  colonial  policy  of  the  principal 
European  powers,  especially  after  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and  the  changes  of  a protective 
character  in  the  commercial  policy,  par- 
ticularly of  France,  placed  Italy  in  a 
position  that  appeared  full  of  danger. 
Furthermore,  the  state  of  the  land  boun- 
daries, the  enormous  extension  of  the  sea- 
coasts,  the  constant  improvements  in  the 
means  of  attack,  which  rendered  the  de- 
fences of  both  the  Alps  and  the  coast  pre- 
carious, the  geographical  configuration  of 
the  country,  and  the  limited  means  of 
communication,  which  rendered  the  mob- 
ilization and  concentration  of  troops  slow 
— all  these  things  together  made  it  plain 
that  the  ten  permanent  first-line  army 
corps  were  inadequate  to  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  necessity  of  increasing 
the  first-line  forces,  then,  became  impera- 
tive, all  the  more  as  it  was  not  certain 
that  the  second-line  corps  could  be  form- 
ed promptly  enough  to  be  ready  to  take 
the  field  at  the  needed  time.  These  were 
the  reasons  for  the  new  modifications  of 
the  military  system  in  1882  by  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  General  Ferrero. 

Under  this  system  the  field  army  was 
increased  by  2 active  army  corps;  the  Al- 
pine and  the  cavalry  arms  were  also  both 
increased,  and  furnished,  the  former  with 
mountain  artillery,  the  latter  with  horse 
batteries.  The  first -line  army  on  war 
foot  comprised  400,000  combatants,  per- 
fectly armed  and  equipped.  The  active 
militia  was  also  considerably  augmented. 

As  to  the  local  militia,  efficient  mea- 
sures were  taken  which  secured  the  forma- 
tion in  case  of  war  of  320  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 30  of  Alpine  troops,  100  companies 
of  garrison  artillery,  30  of  engineers,  13  of 
sanitary  and  13  of  supply  troops. 

The  division  of  the  territory  of  1887  was 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  number 
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of  the  active  army  corps  of  the  first  line 
which  could  be  formed ; consequently 
there  were  instituted  12  territorial  army 
corps  and  24  territorial  divisional  com- 
mands, besides  a military  command  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia. 

But  the  system  of  1882-6  had  one  great 
fault,  viz.,  the  army  corps  were  quite  de- 
ficient in  field  batteries,  and  the  regiments 
of  the  arm  had  a very  slow  and  difficult 
task  to  perform,  being  charged  with  the 
mobilization  of  10  permanent  batteries  of 
8 pieces  each,  and  of  3 active  militia  bat- 
teries, these  also  of  8 pieces.  Indeed,  if 
the  field  artillery,  following  the  example 
of  the  other  European  armies,  had  been 
increased  in  each  army  corps,  their  task 
would  have  become  altogether  too  slow 
and  too  difficult. 

This  was  the  principal  reason  which 
caused  the  constitution  of  the  national 
army  to  be  modified  anew  in  1887,  mak- 
ing it  what  it  has  been  ever  since. 

The  royal  Italian  army,  as  at  present 
organized,  consists  of  the  active  or  first- 
line  army,  the  active  militia  (“Milizia 
Mobile”),  and  the  local  militia  (“  Milizia 
Territoriale”).  The  first-line  army  is  com- 
posed of  corps  which  are  kept  permanent- 
ly in  active  service.  The  active  militia 
is  under  arms  in  peace-time  only  during 
the  period  of  instruction,  and  occasion- 
ally as  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
and  peace  may  require.  In  war-time  it 
may  be  called  out  to  co-operate  with  the 
permanent  army  in  any  military  opera- 
tions. 

The  local  militia  is  likewise  kept  un- 
der arms  in  time  of  peace  only  tempo- 
rarily, for  the  same  purposes  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  active  mi- 
litia. In  time  of  war  it  has  the  special 
destination  of  defending  the  cities  and 
fortified  places  of  the  kingdom;  but  in 
case  of  urgent  need  or  foreign  invasion 
it  also  may  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  any 
field  operation. 

The  organization  of  these  three  great 
sections  of  the  military  establishment  is 
as  follows:  / 

Permanent  army : I.  A general  staff  of 
163  general  officers  in  peace-time,  taking 
charge  of  the  different  permanent  com- 
mands. II.  A staff  consisting  of  a com- 
manding general,  who  is  the  chief  of  the 
army  staff,  of  2 assistant  generals,  of  68 
colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors, 
and  of  84  captains.  To  these  are  to 
be  added  120  infantry  captains,  6 clerks, 
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and  several  other  assistants.  III.  The 
royal  carabineers.  IV.  The  infantry.  V. 
The  cavalry.  VI.  The  artillery.  VII. 
The  engineers;  and  lastly,  the  sanitary 
corps,  the  commissariat,  the  accountant, 
and  the  veterinary  corps. 

The  staffs  of  all  the  various  arms  and 
corps  of  the  permanent  army  are  in  peace- 
time composed  of  officers  in  permanent 
service,  whose  number  in  each  arm  or 
corps  and  whose  rank  are  determined  by 
special  law.  However,  the  distribution 
of  the  officers  among  the  different  ser- 
vices of  one  and  the  same  arm,  or  any  one 
corps,  may  be  changed  every  year  through 
the  Budget  law. 

A hasty  sketch  of  the  constitution  of 
the  several  arms  and  corps  on  both  the 
peace  and  the  war  footing  will  suffice  to 
show  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  per- 
manent army. 

The  carabineers  were  instituted  in  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  by  bringing  together  into  one 
body  all  the  military  corps  which  had 
charge  of  the  public  peace  and  order  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
This  body  was  organized  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  one  formerly  existing  in  Pied- 
mont, from  which  it  received  the  largest 
contingent,  the  uniform,  regulations,  dis- 
cipline, and  the  corps  pride.  It  is  formed 
of  men  chosen  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  noble  traditions. 
In  time  of  peace  it  looks  to  the  public  or- 
der and  peace,  and  during  war  it  furnish- 
es to  the  commands  of  the  several  armies, 
army  corps,  or  mobilized  divisions  some 
sections  of  both  its  foot  and  horse  men 
for  police  and  guide  services.  A large 
portion  of  the  carabineer  corps,  being  re- 
placed in  the  local  service  by  carabineers 
recalled  from  furlough,  is  formed  into 
battalions  of  picked  infantry,  and  is  mob- 
ilized for  field  operations.  The  carabi- 
neer corps  comprises  1 general  command, 
11  local  legions  for  police  service,  1 school 
legion  (“allievi  carabinieri  ”),  furnishing 
the  instruction  to  the  recruits  of  the  arm. 
The  entire  force  consists  of  3 general  offi- 
cers, 68  superior  officers,  632  inferior  offi- 
cers, 40  medical  and  accountant  officers — 
total  number  of  officers,  633;  21,000  foot 
carabineers,  3888  horse  carabineers — total 
number  of  troops,  24,888.  The  troop  horses 
number  3758,  of  which  3518  are  the  cara- 
bineers’ own  property.  All  the  officers 
are  mounted.  The  foot  carabineers  mob- 
ilized in  battalions  constitute  a somewhat 
heavy  but  select  and  very  solid  infantry. 
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The  infantry  is  organized  in  96  regi- 
ments, forming  48  brigades.  The  entire 
strength  is:  Officers  for  48  brigade  com- 
mands: generals,  48;  adjutant  field  cap- 
tains, 48.  Officers  for  96  regiments — supe- 
rior officers,  480;  inferior  officers,  5376. 
Total  number  of  officers,  5952;  total  num- 
ber of  troops,  124,704. 

Each  regiment  comprises  a staff,  3 bat- 
talions of  3 companies  each,  and  a depot. 
Of  the  96  regiments,  2 are  .recruited  from 
the  tallest  men  in  the  country,  and  form 
the  brigade  of  grenadiers. 

The  infantry  is  excellently  armed.  The 
Wetterly  repeating  rifle,  improved  by  the 
Vitali  system,  constitutes — more  especial- 
ly now,  after  the  adoption  of  smokeless 
powder,  which  increases  both  the  initial 
velocity  and  the  exactness  of  the  aim— a 
most  effective  fire-arm.  At  present,  how- 
ever, a new  repeating  gun  of  small  cali- 
bre is  being  experimented.  The  private 
of  infantry  is  well  clothed  and  equipped. 
He  carries  a total  weight  of  about  25.7 
kilograms,  including  uniform,  knapsack, 
gun,  and  88  rounds  of  ammunition.  He 
is  supplied  with  poles  and  canvas  for  the 
erection  of  triangular  tents  capable  of 
receiving  three  or  six  men.  The  Italian 
infantry  stands  long  marches,  moves 
briskly  and  with  ease  at  parade,  is  agile 
and  adroit  in  manoeuvring.  Whenever 
ably  commanded,  it  has  shown  coolness 
under  fire  and  resolution  in  attacking. 
It  very  properly  forms  a constant  object 
of  the  special  care  of  our  war  ministers, 
but,  owing  to  its  large  numbers,  its  equip- 
ment still  lacks  some  of  the  latest  im- 
provements. The  staffs  of  the  infantry 
are  mostly  men  rather  young  in  years. 
The  superior  officers  and  the  captains  are 
mounted,  and  the  other  regiment  or  com- 
pany officers  are  of  an  average  age  which 
enables  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  of 
marches  and  manoeuvres.  Of  the  48  bri- 
gades, that  of  the  grenadiers  and  the  first 
nine  of  infantry  have  a brilliant  military 
history,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry. All  the  other  brigades,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  eight,  which  have 
never  been  in  any  war,  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  1860-61  and  of  1866. 

The  bersaglieri  consist  of  12  regiments, 
each  having  a staff,  of  3 battalions,  count- 
ing together  12  companies,  and  a depot. 
As  there  are  67  officers  and  1270  men  in 
each  regiment,  the  entire  strength  of  the 
12  regiments  is  804  officers  and  15,240 
men.  TJie  arms  and  equipment  of  the 
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bersaglieri  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  infantry.  The  bersaglieri  are  chosen 
from  among  the  strongest  and  best-pro- 
portioned men  in  the  country,  and  this, 
together  with  their  uniform,  their  bear- 
ing, and  special  way  of  manoeuvring, 
renders  them  the  most  picturesque  and 
striking  infantry  of  Europe. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  their 
instruction,  the  bersaglieri  are  placed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a general,  who  is 
assisted  by  a captain  and  a subaltern  offi- 
cer, and  whose  supervisory  office  ceases 
in  time  of  war. 

The  mountain  or  Alpine  infantry  con- 
sists of  75  companies,  formed  into  22  bat- 
talions, and  these  into  7 regiments.  Each 
regiment  has  a depot.  The  aggregate 
strength  is  represented  by  487  officers  and 
9575  privates. 

This  corps,  recruited  solely  from  the 
population  of  the  Alps,  has  special  abili- 
ties for  mountain  service.  It  is  armed 
like  the  infantry,  but  its  uniform  and 
equipment  are  suited  to  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing and  manoeuvring  in  elevated  and 
mountainous  regions.  Each  company  in 
time  of  peace  is  provided  with  mountain 
artillery  carried  by  8 pack-mules.  The 
Alpine  soldiers  have  not  yet  received  the 
baptism  of  fire,  but  their  bold  manoeu- 
vres in  the  highest  mountains,  their  haz- 
ardous and  successful  crossing  of  the  most 
perilous  passes,  in  spite  of  snow  and 
storms,  their  daring  ascents  in  the  coldest 
winters,  warrant  the  perfect  trust  that  i& 
placed  in  them. 

The  Alpine  corps  is  also  under  the  in- 
spectorship of  a general  officer,  who  is 
assisted  by  a captain  and  a subaltern  of- 
ficer. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these 
interesting  troops,  having  in  custody  the 
gates  of  Italy,  are  naturally  the  most  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  iuvaders,  and  the 
first  to  carry  war  outside  the  boundaries 
of  their  country. 

The  administration  of  the  87  military 
districts  is  assigned  to  the  infantry.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  district  in  time  of 
peace  to  prepare  and  carry  out  the  an- 
nual recruitment,  and  forward  to  their 
respective  regiments  all  the  men  recalled 
from  furlough,  who  are  to  raise  the  in- 
fantry and  the  bersaglieri  from  peace  to 
war  footing.  The  districts  in  peace  time 
have  an  adequate  number  of  officers  and 
privates  for  the  keeping  of  matriculation 
books  and  the  custody  of  the  military 

storehouses  containing  the  arms,  accoutre- 
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ments,  etc.,  required  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  infantry. 

Eleven  of  the  87  districts  have  two  per- 
manent companies,  the  other  76  only  one, 
and  all  together  98.  These  98  companies 
in  war  time  serve  for  the  formation  of 
as  many  presidiary  companies. 

The  total  force  of  the  districts  consists 
of  1286  officers  and  8611  men.  Twelve 
superior  district  commands,  comprising 
12  generals  and  12  captains  of  infantry, 
exercise  a strict  supervision  over  the  dis- 
tricts, and  in  war  time,  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  mobilized  commands,  take  the 
place  of  the  territorial  army  corps  com- 
manders. The  commands  of  the  districts 
have,  furthermore,  the  charge  of  forming 
the  cadres  for  the  second  and  the  third  line 
—that  is,  the  active  and  the  local  militia. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  districts 
impart  to  the  military  establishment  a 
considerable  strength;  for,  after  furnish- 
ing the  annual  contingents  of  recruits 
and  the  cadres  for  the  active  and  the 
local  militia,  they  are  still  able,  in  case  of 
protracted  war,  to  organize  other  forces, 
until  all  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
exhausted.  In  short,  the  districts  consti- 
tute the  sources  which  feed  the  army,  and, 
if  need  be,  they  can  even  create  the  field 
organizations  for  the  infantry. 

The  Italian  army,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
rich  in  infantry,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  rich  in  cavalry.  The  increase  brought 
to  this  arm  by  the  reorganization  of  1887 
was  limited  to  only  2 regiments,  so  that 
it  numbers  at  present  not  more  than  24 
regiments  of  6 squadrons  each,  and  a 
depot.  Of  the  24  regiments,  10  are  of 
lancers  and  14  of  light  cavalry.  The 
total  aggregate  is  1080  officers,  25,752 
men,  and  20,880  horses.  The  officers  in 
this  arm,  like  nearly  every  mounted  of- 
ficer in  the  other  departments,  have 
horses  of  their  own.  They  are  generally 
well  mounted,  and  make  bold  and  ele- 
gant riders.  Every  year  the  love  for 
equestrian  sport  increases.  The  cavalry 
regiments  form  9 brigades  of  2 or  3 regi- 
ments each,  and  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  an  inspector-general  of  caval- 
ry. The  superior  commands  comprise  10 
general  officers,  1 superior  officer,  and  11 
captains. 

The  artillery,  which  of  late  years  has 
so  wonderfully  developed  in  every  Euro- 
pean army,  was  in  1887  considerably  aug- 
mented also  in  Italy.  The  12  regiments 
which,  under  Ferrero's  administration, 
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were  to  furnish  the  batteries,  one  regiment 
to  each  army  corps  in  case  of  mobilization, 
had,  as  we  have  said,  too  difficult  a task, 
especially  as  they  were  obliged  to  provide 
not  only  to  the  mobilization  of  the  regular 
batteries,  but  also  to  the  constitution  of 
the  batteries  of  the  second  and  of  the  third 
line.  Consequently,  to  increase  the  artil- 
lery in  the  army  corps,  it  was  necessary 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  regiments  by 
increasing  their  number.  This  was  done 
by  the  reorganization  of  1887,  so  that  at 
present  the  artillery  consists  of  24  field 
regiments,  12  of  which  are  divisional,  and 
are  to  furnish  batteries  of  9-centimetre 
calibre  to  the  divisions,  to  the  number  of 
4 for  each  division.  These  12  divisional 
regiments  comprise  564  officers  and  10,848 
men,  with  5136  troop-horses.  The  organ- 
ization consists  of  a staff,  8 batteries  form- 
ing 2 brigades,  1 train  company,  and  a de- 
pot. The  other  12  regiments  have  likewise 
8 batteries,  4 of  which  are  of  9-centimetre 
calibre,  4 of  7-centimetre  calibre,  a depot, 
and  2 train  companies  instead  of  1.  To- 
tal strength,  636  officers,  11,964  men,  5496 
horses.  These  regiments  are  called  army 
corps  regiments,  as  they  have  charge  of 
the  mobilization  of  the  artillery  of  the 
army  corps. 

The  organization  of  1887  also  increased 
the  strength  of  the  cavalry  divisions  by 
adding  2 new  horse  batteries  to  the  4 al- 
ready in  existence,  and  bringing  all  the 
6 into  one  regiment,  to  which  belong 
also  4 train  companies  and  a depot.  The 
total  amounts  to  64  officers,  1170  men, 
and  651  troop-horses.  The  horse  bat- 
teries, all  of  7-centimetre  calibre,  are  per- 
fectly mounted  and  really  splendid. 

An  addition  of  1 battery  was  made  to 
the  previous  8 mountain  batteries,  and  a 
regiment  was  thus  formed  for  mountain 
service  with  9 batteries  and  a depot. 
These  batteries  have  a 7-centimetre  cali- 
bre. The  regiment  consists  of  59  officers, 
1198  soldiers,  and  521  mules  and  horses. 

The  garrison  artillery  comprises  5 regi- 
ments, each  of  from  12  to  16  companies, 
making  together  68  companies,  and  a de- 
pot. The  officers  of  the  corps  are  293, 
and  the  privates  7266.  To  these  must  be 
added  5 artificer  companies,  aggregating 
500  men  and  15  officers. 

The  high  direction  of  the  instruction 
of  the  arm  is  intrusted  to  an  inspectorate 
general,  consisting  of  6 generals,  assisted 
by  12  captains.  These  oversee  the  va- 
rious special  departments  of  the  arm  and 
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Italy  will  be  kept  in  constant  progress  in 
every  department. 

Until  the  year  1885,  Italy  had  no  colo- 
nies, and  consequently  no  colonial  troops. 
For  the  military  expedition  to  Masso- 
wah,  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
1884-5,  the  war  administration  organ- 
ized a small  army,  mostly  with  furlough 
men  drawn  from  the  standing  army. 
But  in  1887  a special  corps  for  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  Massowah  and  its  de- 
pendencies was  created  under  the  special 
law  of  July  18,  1887. 

This  corps,  which  was  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  national  standing  army,  con- 
sisted originally  of  a colonial  military  com- 
mand, a staff  with  all  dependent  services, 
2 regiments  of  infantry,  each  of  3 battal- 
ions of  3 companies  each,  1 squadron  of 
horse  chasseurs,  4 artillery  companies,  1 
supply  and  1 train  company. 

These  troops  were  recruited  from 
among  the  men  in  active  service  who 
made  special  application,  and  also,  in 
given  proportions,  from  among  furlough 
men  of  the  first  category.  Their  engage- 
ment was  for  a term  of  4 years;  rescind- 
able,  however,  after  2 years,  upon  their 
demand.  At  the  end  of  every  two-years’ 
term  each  soldier  was  entitled  to  a pre- 
mium of  1000  francs.  The  officers  were 
drawn  from  those  of  the  standing  army, 
either  in  actual  service  or  on  furlough. 

The  strength  of  the  corps  was  238  offi- 
cers, 4762  men,  134  horses  for  the  officers, 
and  322  horses  and  mules  for  the  troops. 

In  June,  1889,  a military  corps  of  Afri- 
can natives  was  also  instituted,  which 
varied  in  size  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  and  which,  under 
the  command  of  Italian  officers,  has  done 
excellent  service. 

The  adaptability  to  the  adverse  climate 
shown  thus  far  by  the  Italian  troops  en- 
courages the  hope  that  Italy  may  succeed 
in  opening  up  to  civilization  that  part  of 
the  Dark  Continent  which  has  come  un- 
der her  influence.  At  any  rate,  no  such 
task  would  have  been  undertaken  by  It- 
aly but  for  the  existence  of  her  army; 
and  her  army  was  also  the  starting-point 
of  that  triple  alliance  which  has  thus  far 
secured  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  condition  of  the  Italian  garrisons 
in  Africa  having  become  safer,  especially 
in  consequence  of  a treaty  concluded  by 
Italy  with  Abyssinia  after  the  death  of 
Negus  John,  the  colonial  army,  already 
reduced  by  decree  of  June  20,  1889,  was 
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further  diminished  by  decree  of  August 
28,  1890,  so  that  it  at  present  consists  of 
2 battalions  of  chasseurs  and  1 of  bersa- 
glieri,  1 mountain  battery,  1 company  of 
cannoneers,  1 of  artillery  artificers,  2 of 
engineers,  1 of  the  sanitary,  1 of  the  sup- 
ply, and  1 of  the  train  corps.  The  entire 
strength  is  105  officers,  3208  men,  72 
horses  for  officers,  and  357  for  troops. 
The  mode  of  enlistment  has  not  been 
changed. 

On  June  30,  1889,  the  military  corps  of 
natives  was  thus  organized:  4 battalions 
of  infantry  of  4 companies  each,  1 squad- 
ron of  scouts,  1 mountain  battery,  2 44  bo- 
lucks,”  1 “orta”  of  several  companies 
for  service  in  the  interior.  Total  strength, 
about  4000. 

But  by  the  reorganization  decree  of 
September  3,  1890,  the  same  corps  was 
formed  into  6 battalions  of  infantry  of  4 
companies  each,  2 squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  1 field  battery,  making  together  104 
Italian  and  48  native  officers,  108  men 
from  the  Italian  army,  5287  natives,  174 
horses  for  officers,  and  669  for  the  troops. 

This  colonial  corps  has  been  found  to 
answer  perfectly  the  ends  of  the  occupa- 
tion, and  its  troops  being  naturally  used 
to  the  torrid  climate,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  if  necessary,  it  may  be  sooner  or 
later  increased,  thus  allowing  a further 
reduction  in  the  Italian  corps. 

Having  thus  far  described  the  military 
establishment  of  Italy  in  its  constitution 
and  elements,  let  us  now  locate  it;  or,  in 
other  words,  let  us  see  how  it  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace. 

The  mode  of  distribution  is  determined 
partly  by  the  exigencies  of  the  home  pol- 
icy of  the  state  and  the  existing  facilities 
for  the  convenient  quartering  of  troops; 
but,  above  all,  by  the  needs  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  against  foreign  en- 
emies. In  this  latter  respect  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  kingdom  in 
relation  to  its  neighboring  states,  and  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  territory,  so 
narrow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  exces- 
sively long,  are  circumstances  of  control- 
ling importance.  The  land  communica- 
tions of  Italy  with  the  neighboring  states 
all  terminate  in  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
The  area  of  that  valley  hardly  exceeds 
one- third  of  that  of  the  territory  of  the 
whole  state,  while  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  are  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Hence 
the  laud  forces  are  assigned  in  the  in- 
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Tin-  !M-ri<*dt>f  active  service  in  the  army  gory  being  suihviont.  io  put  (he  perjriay 
years  fw.tfkv  H.rst  om-gory  we  it,  if  went  nm*y  c*n  the  vrar-  fooling,  and  the 
they  are  in  the,  iufuuir -y.,  nr lil lory,  or  en-  four  classes  of  the  active  Militia  being 
gineer  corps,  and  of  4 n they-wr*  in  the  sutfioieiU  tV  complete  the  cadres  of  the 
naval ry.  Sublieutenant*  must  Serve  5-  same  rtdltha.  the  .second  categories  am 
years.  ;:y0d$y  Wf 

After  3 years  spent  whu  the  color**  replace » e.suaHms  in  ilm  he  id  Army, 
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An  institution  peculiar  to  Italy  is  that 
of  the  town  militia  (“  Milizia  Comunale  ”), 
which  the  town  authorities  can  by  per- 
mission of  the  national  government  con- 
stitute witli  furlough  men  of  any  cate- 
gory, whether  they  belong  to  the  perma- 
nent army,  the  active  or  the  local  mili- 
tia. The  town  militia  assist  in  case  of 
need  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace  and  order. 

The  strength  of  the  whole  of  the  Ital- 
ian military  establishment  is  concisely 
given  in  the  following  table: 


We  will  not  consider  the  third  cate- 
gory, because,  although  it  is  formed  of 
the  imposing  number  of  over  1,000,000 
men,  it  only  represents  the  broadness 
with  which  the  Italian  law  of  conscrip- 
tion has  interpreted  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety. 

A close  observer  will  easily  detect  in 
the  national  unity  of  Italy  an  ensemble 
of  many  diversities,  and  a typical  va- 
riety of  interesting  particulars  which  not 
even  the  uniformity  of  military  life  and 
discipline  can  cancel.  Nothing  is  more 


Permanent  Army.  | Active  Militia 

[>hk]  Militia. 

Total. 

Officer*. 

Troop. 

Officers  on 
furlough. 

Troops  on 
furlough. 

Officer*  on  ! Troops  on 
furlough.  furlough. 

Officer*. 

Troops. 

Officer*,  partly 
lander  arm*,  partly 
j on  furlough. 

Horses  in 
active  service. 

Men, partly  under 
trim,  partly  on 
furlough. 

Horses  in 
active  service. 

| 19,453 

9,554 

804,  H01 

38,949 

6,096 

3(S0,996  1 

9,9*25  1.543,533 

35,474  ~ 

2.718,332 

To  estimate  correctly  the  real  worth  of 
this  enormous  number  of  men  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  some  facts  showing  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  received 
by^hem.  Of  the  permanent  army  about 

250.000  are  kept  under  arms  3 years,  and 
their  instruction  and  military  training  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  of  that  period.  About 

384.000  are  on  furlough,  but  have  also 
received  3 years’  instruction.  The  re- 
maining 170,000  belong  to  the  second 
category;  that  is,  they  have  received  2 
months’  instruction,  and  constitute  the 
complementary  troops.  Therefore  the 
army  of  the  first  line  consists  of  only 

634.000  men.  These,  however,  can  be 
constantly  kept  to  their  full  total,  even 
during  a protracted  war. 

Of  the  370,000  men  of  the  active  militia, 
about  200,000  have  received  3 years’  in- 
struction, and  these,  formed  into  cadres 
commanded  by  officers  mostly  from  the 
active  army,  constitute  a very  solid  body, 
available  for  any  war  operation,  the 
other  170,000  men  from  the  complemen- 
tary troops  being  soldiers  of  the  second  cat- 
egory, with  only  a few  weeks’  instruction. 
Lastly,  about  300,000  of  the  local  militia 
are  of  the  first  category,  with  the  regular 
«3  years’  training,  and  have  about  170,000 
second  category  men  as  complement. 
Italy,  therefore,  is  able  to  oppose  against 
her  enemies  fully  1,444,000  men,  perfect- 
ly trained,  armed,  and  equipped.  This 
number  can  be  maintained  by  500,000 
complementary  troops. 

The  districts  provide  for  the  receiving, 
equipping,  and  forwarding  of  these  com- 
plementary troops  to  their  respective  corps. 
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interesting  than  the  sight  of  the  grave 
and  exact  Piedmontese,  the  serious  and 
good-natured  Lombard,  the  sceptical  and 
alert  Ligurian.  Next  to  them  one  might 
see  the  witty  and  talkative  Venetian  or 
Tuscan,  and  the  jovial  Emilian  or  Ro- 
magnese,  and  contrast  them  with  the 
proud  and  ardent  Sicilian,  or  the  melan- 
choly and  pensive  Sardinian.  Then  he 
might  be  struck  with  the  intellectual 
acuteness  of  the  lazy  native  of  Campania 
Felice  or  of  sunny  Puglia  standing  by 
the  side  of  a stalwart  comrade  from  Ca- 
labria, the  Abruzzi,  or  Lucania.  But  he 
would  probably  notice,  above  all  others, 
the  sons  of  Rome,  of  the  Sabina,  of  the 
Marches,  and  of  Umbria,  in  whom  are  still 
reflected  the  manly  beauty  of  the  Italic 
type,  and  the  genuine  Italic  spirit,  which 
still  shines  in  the  artistic  cities  of  those 
provinces. 

If  the  recruitment  were  made  on  the 
principle  of  localization,  this  diversity  of 
types  and  characters  would  become  ap- 
parent only  through  a comparison  of  en- 
tire regiments  from  the  several  regions; 
but  being  on  a national  basis,  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  their  special  characteristics 
are  observable  in  each  and  every  regi- 
ment. 

The  existence  of  such  diversities  may 
at  first  appear  as  tending  to  hinder  or 
weaken  that  harmony  and  cohesion  of  all 
elements  which  is  essential  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  an  army.  But  thirty  years’ 
experience  has  proved  that  there  exists 
unity  in  the  army,  and  that  through  it 
the  union  of  all  the  provinces  has  been 
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cemented.  One  and  the  same  flag  gath-  it  actually  prevents  a radical  change  in 
ers  under  its  folds  willing  and  concord-  the  existing  system.  Those  persons  be- 
aut men,  whose  hearts  beat  in  unison  in  lieve  that  the  recruitment  on  a national 
the  intense  love  of  their  country,  forever  basis  must  he  continued  for  the  ad  van- 
freed  from  foreign  masters  and  the  op-  tage  of  a more  intimate  social  and  polit- 
pression  of  despotic  rulers.  ical  fusion  of  all  the  elements  of  the  ua* 

The  national  system  of  recruitment,  lion.  On  the  other  hand,  a reform  is  ad- 
discarding  as  it  does  the  principle  of  v orated  with  equal  zeal  and  vigor  by  men 
localization,  is  altogether  too  expensive,  not  less  competent,  honorable,  or  anxious 
complicated,  and  cumbersome,  both  in  re-  for  the  public  good  These  maintain  that 
sped  to  the  requirements  of  the  peace  the  time  for  the  adoption  of  the  simpler, 
and  of  the  war  establishment.  On  the  more  natural,  and  less  expensive  system 
other  hand,  it  has  had  the  inestimable  of  localization  has  come;  that  the  expen- 
ad  vantage  of  doing  away  with  one  of  cnee  of  thirty  years,  as  well  as  the  straits 
the  saddest  legacies  of  ancient  municipal  of  the  financial  and  economical  situation 
rivalries,  and  more  recent  suspicious  pol-  of  the  country.  luimistakahly  calls  for  it. 
ieies  of  petty  rulers,  namely,  provincial  That  victory  will  finally  be  with  the 
diffidences,  prejudices,  and  jealousies.  latter  can  admit  of  no  doubt:  it  is  only  a 

However,  the  remembrance  of  these  question  of  time.  But  when  that  time 
and  their  evil  effects  on  the  political  and  will  come  no  one  can  say.  In  the  mean 
military  events  of  1818- 9 is  still  so  vivid  in  time  the  Italian  army  remains  whal  it 
the  minds  of  many  persons  who  witness  lias  always  been,  the  most  vivid  expres- 
ed  those  unfortunate  events,  and  some  of  si  on  of  reconstructed  Italy,  and  the  most 
whom  are  now  holding  influential  posi-  elevating  and  effective  school  of  national 
tions  in  the  higher  military  spheres,  that  unification. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THOMAS. 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


I. 

ALTHOUGH  by  profession  a stock- 
broker, Mr.  Harver  was  a man  of 
humane  and  even  amiable  disposition. 
Excepting  in  a business  way,  be  was 
very  loath  to  cause  pain  to  any  of  his 
fellow -creatures;  and  a like  kindliness 
was  manifested  to  a marked  degree  in  his 
treatment  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 
Even  when  it  came  to  that  portion  of  the 
insect  world  in  dealing  with  which  man- 
kind is  accustomed  to  employ  tongs  and 
poisonous  solutions  and  destructive  pow- 
ders, Mr.  Harver  still  exhibited  his  natu- 
ral goodness  of  heart  by  using  these  ex- 
terminating agents  with  a benevolent 
firmness.  The  obnoxious  insect  entities 
were  bereft  of  life,  but  with  that  maxi- 
mum of  celerity  which  assured  a mini- 
mum of  pain.  Had  Mr.  Harver  been  a 
tyrant — using  the  word  in  its  older  and 
better  sense  — he  would  have  been  first 
among  tyrants  to  employ  electricity  in 
the  execution  of  criminals;  and  if  science 
had  revealed  any  more  genial  means  of 
getting  rid  of  criminals— that  is  to  say, 
any  means  quicker  and  less  painful  than 
electricity — he  would  have  adopted  it  in- 
stantly. At  times  he  regretted  keenly 
that  his  station  in  life  had  not  been  that 
of  a tyrant.  Occupying  such  a position 
— aside  from  the  obvious  advantage  that 
it  would  have  given  him  in  regard  to  ma- 
nipulating the  stock  market  by  means  of 
Edicts — he  could  have  made  effective 
many  improved  theories  of  government 
which  he  had  himself  devised,  or  which 
he  had  read  about  in  the  course  of  his 
quite  extensive  study  of  the  works  of  po- 
litical economists.  One  of  the  reforms 
which  he  most  earnestly  longed  to  real- 
ize was  the  adoption  of  a system  of  ra- 
tional philanthropy,  in  accordance  with 
which  all  malformed  and  constitutionally 
weakly  persons — and  of  course  all  imbe- 
ciles, hopeless  lunatics,  and  hereditary 
criminals — would  be  eliminated  from  the 
physically  and  morally  sound  portion  of 
humanity  by  the  least  painful  and  most  ex- 
peditious method  that  could  be  employed. 

Being  a person  of  this  practically  and 
resolutely  benevolent  sort,  Mr.  Harver’s 
disposition  was  to  offer  to  Thomas  the 
choice,  as  it  were,  between  bowls  and 
bowstrings  the  very  moment  that  Thomas, 
Vol.  Lxxxy0ifo  Wrl-^4 


being  then  advanced  to  a great  age,  be- 
gan to  go  blind.  Owing  to  the  entreaties 
of  Mrs.  Harver  — who  was  not  a student 
of  political  economy,  and  who  was  devot- 
edly attached  to  Thomas  — he  consented 
to  hold  the  decree  of  death  in  abeyance 
for  a season,  and  even  permitted  Mrs. 
Harver  to  consult  ail  oculist.  But  when 
the  oculist  had  certified  to  the  impossibil- 
ity of  a cure,  and  when  Thomas’s  blind- 
ness had  so  increased  that  he  could  not 
walk  across  the  room  without  bumping 
into  chairs  and  tables,  even  Mrs.  Harver 
admitted  that  the  kindest  thing  to  do  to 
him  would  be  to  give  him  release  from 
his  affliction  in  death.  And  then  Mr. 
Harver,  in  his  practically  kind-hearted 
way,  said  that  there  should  be  no  bun- 
gling about  it;  that  he  himself  would  take 
Thomas  down  cellar  and  give  him  an 
overdose  of  ether  on  a sponge. 

When  Mrs.  Harver  held  Thomas  for 
the  last  time  in  her  arms  that  fatal  even- 
ing—the  execution  took  place  in  the  even- 
ing, because  then  Mr.  Harver  had  ample 
time  to  attend  to  it — her  feelings  entirely 
overcame  her.  Thomas’s  disposition  was 
most  affectionate.  On  this  painful  occa- 
sion he  turned  tenderly  toward  her  his 
poor  blind  eyes;  he  pushed  his  soft  little 
paws  alternately  against  her  arm  so  vig- 
orously as  to  set  to  tinkling  the  silver 
bell  that  he  wore  about  his  neck;  and 
with  all  the  strength  that  remained  ii# 
his  aged  body  he  purred  forth  his  love. 
The  situation  was  heart-breaking.  Even 
Mr.  Harver,  as  he  gently  unclasped  Mrs. 
Harver’s  arms  from  about  Thomas,  and 
gently  enfolded  him  in  his  own,  had  such 
a lump  in  his  throat  that  his  words  of  at- 
tempted consolation  were  spoken  with  dif- 
ficulty; and  his  emotion  so  overcame  him 
that  lie  was  near  to  missing  his  footing 
and  tumbling  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  cellar  stairs.  As  for  Mrs.  Harver, 
when  Thomas  fairly  was  taken  from  her, 
she  collapsed  completely,  and  fell  upon 
a sofa  in  an  agony  of  tears.  From  the 
days  of  his  very  earliest  kittenhood  she 
had  loved  Thomas  tenderly,  and  through 
all  the  fifteen  years  of  their  affectionate 
companionship  her  love  for  him  steadily 
had  increased.  It  was  a most  bitter  blow 
that  their  parting  had  come  at  last,  and 

in  what  seemed  to  be  so  cruel  a wav. 
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Half  an  hour  or  so  later,  Mr.  Harver — 
bringing  with  him  the  odor  of  a dentist’s 
office— returned  to  the  library.  Cobwebs 
stuck  about  him  in  various  places,  he  was 
very  pale,  and  beads  of  sweat  stood  thick- 
ly upon  his  brow.  For  a while  he  did  not 
trust  himself  to  speak:  he  simply  sat 
down  by  Mrs.  Harver’s  side  and  enfolded 
her  in  his  arms.  The  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Harver’s  sobs. 

That  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harver  should 
manifest  such  strong  feeling  was  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  at  all  surpris- 
ing. They  were  without  children,  and 
for  many  years  Thomas  had  filled  the 
place  of  a child  in  their  hearts  and  in 
their  home.  In  his  prime  he  had  been 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Maltese  cats 
ever  seen  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
(which  city  is  famous  for  its  Maltese  cats 
of  great  size),  and  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual perfections  had  been  in  keeping 
with  his  physical  beauty.  Having  been 
taken  early  in  life  and  carefully  edu- 
cated, he  had  been  trained  to  be  a trick 
cat  of  rare  parts;  and  his  sweetness  of 
temper  was  such  that  he  always  mani- 
fested a real  pleasure  in  showing  off  his 
series  of  polite  accomplishments.  It  had 
been  his  custom  at  meals,  save  on  formal 
occasions,  to  sit  beside  Mrs.  Harver  on  a 
high  chair,  eating  with  a decorous  pro- 
priety from  a small  plate,  and  manifesting 
so  keen  a sense  of  the  requirements  of 
table  etiquette  that  he  never  would  begin 
his  repast  until  his  bib  had  been  tied  on. 
At  night,  the  little  silver  bell  about  his 
Heck  tinkling  to  the  time  of  his  footsteps, 
it  was  Ins  custom  to  precede  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harver  from  the  library — in  which  apart- 
ment their  evenings  usually  were  passed 
—to  their  bedchamber.  With  the  ut- 
most gravity  he  would  walk  up  the  half 
flight  of  stairs  just  in  front  of  them; 
would  bid  them  good-night  by  putting 
out  his  paws  to  be  shaken;  and  then,  of 
his  own  accord,  would  go  to  the  basket 
in  Mr.  Harver's  dressing-room  in  which 
he  slept  ; and  in  the  morning,  at  the  very 
first  sound  of  stirring  in  their  apartment, 
lie  would  come  trotting  in  from  the  dress- 
ing-room, and  would  bid  them  good  day 
with  a purr  so  shaking  and  gurgling  as  to 
bid  fair  to  choke  him.  Being  a cat  of  this 
most  unusual  sort,  his  loss,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, was  nothing  short  of  a domestic 
calamity. 

When  the  first  violent  outburst  of  their 
grief  had  passed  and  they  had  grown 
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somewhat  calmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harver 
talked  for  a while  tenderly  and  lovingly 
about  the  late  Thomas  — his  name  never 
had  been  abbreviated  either  in  addressing 
him  or  in  speaking  of  him  — and  found  a 
certain  amount  of  sad  comfort  in  recall- 
ing to  each  other’s  minds  his  many  ex- 
cellencies. From  this  they  passed  on  to 
consideration  of  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  his  remains.  Mr.  Harver,  in 
his  practical  way,  suggested  the  dustman ; 
but  Mrs.  Harver  would  not  hear  of  the 
dustman. 

44  How  can  you  think  of  such  a thing?” 
she  asked  with  energy.  “It  is  cruel. 
Thomas  is  much  better  entitled  to  a lot  in 
Laurel  Hill  than  a good  many  people  who 
have  one.  He  must  be  buried  fittingly.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Harver;  44  let  us 
bury  him  in  the  back  yard.” 

4 4 No,  ” Mrs.  Harver  answered ; 4 4 it  would 
be  painful  to  have  him  buried  there;  and 
it  also  would  be  an  insult  to  his  memory. 
Thomas  never  was  a back -yard  cat.  That 
will  not  do  at  all.” 

44  In  the  cellar,  then,”  Mr.  Harver  sug- 
gested, but  hesitatingly. 

‘‘Impossible !”  replied  Mrs. Harver.  “It 
would  be  horrible  to  have  him  right  un- 
der us,  that  way  — and  I am  sure  that  if 
we  buried  him  in  the  cellar  his  dear  little 
ghost  would  haunt  the  house.  No;  I tell 
you  what  we’ll  do:  we’ll  take  him  out  to 
Germantown  and  bury  him  in  John's 
garden.  Any  cat  would  be  glad  to  be 
buried  in  that  beautiful  garden;  and  I'm 
sure  that  John  will  let  us  put  up  a little 
stone  with  Thomas’s  name  on  it,  and  how 
old  he  was,  and  how  through  the  whole 
of  his  life  he  was  the  very  best  cat  that 
ever  lived.  Yes,  that  is  the  best  thing 
that  possibly  can  be  done.  Come  home 
early  from  the  office,  and  we’ll  do  it  to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“ You  forget.  To-morrow  I am  going  to 
New  York;  and  if  the  syndicate  people 
make  another  mess  of  it,  as  they  probably 
will,  I shall  be  detained  through  the  even- 
ing, and  will  have  to  come  home  ou  the 
midnight  train.  There’s  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  Girard  directors  on  Thursday 
morning  at  9.30,  or  I would  stay  all 
night.” 

Mrs.  Harver  was  silent  for  a moment. 
When  she  spoke  it  was  in  firm  tones.  “ 1 
will  take  dear  Thomas  out  myself.”  she 
said.  “To-morrow  morning,  before  you 
go  down  town,  you  can  put  him  in  the  old 

silver-basket— now’  that  we  have  the  silver- 
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safe  in  the  pantry  we  no  longer  need  it, 
and  it  still  is  a very  respectable-looking 
basket  to  carry  about  — and  I will  put  a 
napkin  on  top  to  make  it  look  like  some- 
thing that  I am  carrying  to  a sick  friend. 
It  will  be  a rather  conspicuously  large 
basket  to  carry  through  the  streets,  I 
know ; but  if  people  think  anything  about 
it  at  all,  they  only  will  think  that  it  is 
very  kind-hearted  of  me  to  take  so  much 
trouble.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  a 
very  good  plan,  dear?” 

Mr.  Harver  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
an  unqualified  assent  to  this  project;  but 
he  ended  by  admitting  that  this  was 
about  the  only  way  by  which  Mrs.  Har- 
ver s amiable  wishes  in  regard  to  the  en- 
tombment of  Thomas  in  her  brother 
John’s  garden  could  be  realized.  And 
then,  the  matter  being  thus  settled,  they 
went  up  stairs  together  for  the  night. 

It  was  a very  dismal  progress.  No  lit- 
tle gray  figure  trotted  up  the  stairs  ahead 
of  them;  there  was  no  tinkling  of  a little 
silver  bell;  no  little  paws  were  extended 
to  bid  them  good-night.  Mrs.  Harver 
broke  down  again  completely.  Mr.  Har- 
ver had  to  give  her  ignatia  before  she 
could  get  to  sleep. 

II. 

After  lunch,  the  next  day,  Mrs.  Harver 
set  out  upon  her  sorrowful  journey  to 
Germantown.  Being  a person  of  excep- 
tionally pleasing  appearance,  and  being 
always  very  well  dressed,  she  was  accus- 
tomed when  she  fared  abroad  to  having 
people  turn  around  and  look  at  her;  but 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  being  stared 
at  as  vigorously  as  she  was  stared  at  on 
this  particular  day. 

That  she  should  be  an  object  of  lively 
interest  to  every  one  who  beheld  her  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  surprising.  She  was 
a little  woman,  and  the  old  silver-basket 
which  served  for  Thomas’s  catafalque 
was  large.  Moreover,  there  was  a great 
deal  of  Thomas  inside  of  it.  One  of  their 
pet  names  for  him  (suggested  by  a naval 
relative)  had  been  4‘  The  Eighteen-pound- 
er”; which  name  had  been  justified  by 
the  actual  facts.  To  carry  eighteen 
pounds  of  dead  cat  in  a large  basket  re- 
quired more  bodily  strength,  Mrs.  Har- 
ver discovered,  than  she  had  readily  at 
her  disposal.  Undeniably,  the  sight  of 
this  very  small,  very  pretty,  and  very 
well  dressed  woman  struggling  with  her 
load  was  quite  enough  to  make  people 
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stare — and  they  did ! If  the  interested 
observers  of  her  far  from  triumphal  prog- 
ress entertained  the  thought  that  she  was 
carrying  food  to  a sick  friend,  some  diffi- 
culty must  have  been  experienced  in  re- 
conciling the  quantity  of  food  carried 
with  the  appetite  of  any  known  variety 
of  invalid. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Harver  had  but  half 
a square  to  walk  in  order  to  reach  a street 
car.  That  distance  was  quite  enough  for 
her.  When  she  got  to  the  corner,  her 
arms  were  very  tired  and  her  face  was 
very  red.  She  was  beginning  to  think 
that  the  contract  which  she  had  taken 
was  a dangerously  large  one.  For  years 
she  had  been  exceedingly  proud  of  Thom- 
as’s unusual  size.  Her  feeling  now  was 
that  for  mortuary  purposes  a much  small- 
er cat  would  have  been  more  desirable. 
And  she  regretted  keenly  that  the  little 
silver  bell  which  for  so  many  years  had 
tinkled  in  unison  to  Thomas’s  footsteps 
had  not  been  removed  from  his  neck  as 
a preliminary  to  his  sepulture.  Her  re- 
gret was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  left  in  place  at  her  particular 
request.  As  she  walked  along  it  did  jin- 
gle dreadfully! 

When  she  boarded  the  street  car  the 
conductor  took  her  basket  from  her  and 
carried  it  to  the  front  end.  44  Right  up 
here,  ma’am,  out  of  the  way,”  he  said. 

He  evidently  was  surprised  by  the  jing- 
ling inside  of  the  basket,  and  this  queer 
little  noise  obviously  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  passengers.  Mrs.  Harver  felt  that 
she  was  flushing  desperately.  It  was 
very  trying  to  be  so  persistently  stared 
at.  Moreover,  the  conductor’s  words,  and 
his  disposition  of  her  property,  made  her 
feel  as  though  sh^  were  a washer- woman 
taking  home  clean  clothes.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  basket  certainly  tended  to 
foster  this  belief.  Mr.  Harver  had  re- 
moved its  central  division  and  had  stow- 
ed Thomas  in  it  lengthwise,  steadying 
him  all  around  and  covering  him  with 
wads  of  newspaper.  Over  this  humpy 
surface — to  give  color  to  the  food-for-a- 
sick-friend  theory— a large  napkin  had 
been  spread  and  had  been  tucked  in  snug- 
ly at  the  sides  and  ends.  With  the  wash- 
er-woman possibilities  of  the  situation  so 
pointedly  suggested  to  her,  it  seemed  quite 
impossible  that  anybody  would  entertain 
the  sick-friend  postulate  for  a moment. 

Her  one  sustaining  consolation  was  the 
absolute  correctness  of  her  attire.  Wash- 
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er- women,  she  reflected,  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  tailor-made  gowns;  nor 
did  their  gowns,  hats,  gloves,  and  fans, 
as  a rule,  belong  to  one  harmonious  scheme 
of  color.  Her  gown  was  tailor-made,  and 
her  color  effect  was  irreproachable. 

Up  at  the  forward  end  of  the  car  the 
air  was  somewhat  heavy ; and  it  was  made 
heavier  by  a curious  odor  which  Mrs. 
Harver  did  not  at  first  recognize,  but 
which  aroused  in  her  mind  a chain  of 
uneasy  thoughts  vaguely  associated  with 
pain.  Presently  she  perceived  that  the 
people  about  her  perceptibly  were  sniff- 
ing; and  then  she  heard  some  one  say: 
“ What  a horrid  smell  of  ether!” 

These  words  went  through  Mrs.  Harver 
like  a knife.  She  started  violently,  and 
she  knew  by  the  way  her  face  burned 
that  she  must  be  quite  crimson.  Dur- 
ing the  remaining  ten  minutes  that  she 
was  in  the  car  she  sat  rigidly,  her  face 
averted  from  her  fellow-passengers,  gaz- 
ing out  of  the  front  window.  She  did 
not  see  anything  clearly.  The  backs  of 
the  horses  seemed  to  be  bobbing  about  in 
a curious  mist. 

As  she  left  the  car  she  knew  that  ev- 
erybody was  staring  at  her;  she  knew 
that  everybody  sniffed  suspiciously  as  the 
conductor  carried  out  her  jingling  basket, 
and  she  was  conscious  of  a most  unplea- 
sant-whispering behind  her  as  she  fol- 
lowed it.  She  had  expected  to  take  an- 
other car.  Fortunately  an  empty  han- 
som was  passing.  She  hailed  it,  lifted 
the  basket  into  it  with  some  difficulty, 
and  drove  directly  to  the  station. 

A porter  took  her  basket,  carried  it 
through  the  waiting-room,  and  put  it 
aboard  the  train.  She  observed  that  the 
porter  bent  down  over  the  basket  and 
smelled  at  it  in  a manner  that  betokened 
curiosity  and  surprise.  That  his  curios- 
ity was  stimulated,  rather  than  allayed, 
when  she  gave  him  a half-dollar  for  his 
trifling  service  was  obvious.  He  looked 
at  her  for  a moment  searchingly  as  he 
received  this  gift,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
He  was  a loyal  porter.  Believing  that 
he  had  been  paid  to  keep  silence,  he  kept 
it.  At  the  door  of  the  car  he  turned  and 
shot  another  penetrating  look  at  her.  As 
he  passed  down  the  platform  he  paused 
before  the  window  beside  which  she  was 
seated  and  looked  at  her  again.  While 
this  inquisition  was  in  progress,  Mrs. 
Harver  had  the  paradoxical  sensation,  as 
she  subsequently  expressed  it,  of  being 
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detected  in  the  perpetration  of  an  un- 
committed crime. 

As  the  train  started  she  began  to  heave 
a sigh  of  relief— which  ended  abruptly 
in  a smothered  gasp  of  annoyance  and 
alarm  as  she  heard  her  name  pronounced, 
and  turning,  beheld  Mr.  Hutchinson 
Port  bowing  to  her.  Of  all  the  million 
or  so  of  people  dwelling  in  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Hutchinson  Port— an  elderly  gentle- 
man, of  gluttonous  tendencies,  a bilious 
habit,  and  a most  censorious  disposition — 
was  the  very  last  whom  Mrs.  Harver  would 
have  desired  to  meet  on  that  particular 
day.  Rising  sixty  (though  he  did  not 
admit  it),  Mr.  Port  was  an  itinerant  en- 
cyclopaedia of  Philadelphia  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  preceding  forty  years. 
Moreover,  his  zest  in  adding  to  his  stock 
of  scandalous  information  was  equalled 
only  by  his  zeal  in  disseminating  it;  and, 
although  normally  dull  and  ponderous  in 
his  conversation,  he  manifested  a con- 
siderable imaginative  faculty  in  pervert- 
ing minor  lapses  from  social  rectitude 
into  downright  social  crimes,  and  even 
contrived  to  give  to  his  misrepresenta- 
tions of  fact  a humorous  touch  which 
sufficed  to  assure  their  general  currency. 

Being  entirely  familiar  with  these  sev- 
eral facts,  Mrs.  Harver  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Port 
her  odd  venture  in  feline  undertaking® 
would  result  in  the  publication  of  the 
matter  in  such  a way  as  to  make  a laugh- 
ing-stock of  her,  and  that  she  would  be 
lucky  if  she  got  off  without  serious  re- 
flections being  cast  upon  her  moral  char- 
acter. Her  promptly  formed  determina- 
tion, therefore,  was  that  he  should  not 
find  out  about  it— even  though,  to  com- 
pass this  end,  she  should  be  compelled  to 
shelter  herself  behind  the  fragments  of 
the  ninth  commandment.  She  was  a 
well-brought-up  young  woman,  but  she 
was  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Decalogue  were  at  issue 
with  the  requirements  of  polite  society, 
the  Decalogue  necessarily  must  go  under 
every  time.  Acting  upon  this  opinion, 
she  said,  with  an  admirable  cordiality: 

“I  am  so  very  sorry  that  I cannot  offer 
you  a share  of  this  seat,  Mr.  Port.  But 
you  wouldn't  be  comfortable  here;  my 
basket  would  crowd  you.  It  is  such  a 
very  big  basket,  you  see.” 

“It  certainly  is  a big  basket,”  Mr.  Port 
responded,  looking  down  at  it  with  some 

surprise.  And  then  he  added,  with  what 
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was  intended  for  sprightliness:  “Really, 
Mrs.  Harver,  I am  half  disposed  to  believe 
that  you  contemplate  turning  burglar, 
and  are  getting  your  hand  in  by  running 
away  with  your  own  plate.” 

44  How  droll  and  how  clever  you  are!” 
Mrs.  Harver  answered,  with  a warmly 
appreciative  smile.  44  No,  I am  not  run- 
ning away  with  the  plate;  I am  only  tak- 
ing a basket  of — of  jelly  to  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
my  sister-in-law.”  And  then,  feeling  that 
she  was  in  for  it,  she  went  on:  “I  am 
rather  famous  for  my  jelly,  you  know.” 

It  is  only  just  to  Mrs.  Harver  to  state 
that  upon  uttering  this  plumper  she  shiv- 
ered a little.  Absolutely,  she  never  had 
made  so  much  as  a teaspoon  ful  of  any 
sort  of  jelly  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
life.  Her  notions  in  regard  to  this  house- 
wifely office  were  to  the  last  degree  con- 
fused and  vague;  mere  scraps  of  theory 
based  upon  memories  of  talk  about  jelly- 
making which  she  had  happened  to  over- 
hear. 

Unfortunately  for  Mrs.  Harver,  Mr. 
Port  knew  a great  deal  about  jellies;  and 
— his  keenest  colloquial  pleasure  being 
the  discussion  of  any  matter  relating  to 
his  manner  at  once  became  at- 
grave. 

UPW^Mterest  me  deeply,”  he  said,  at 
the  sarfCTnnesSettling  himself  on  the  arm 
of  the  seat,  ani  leaning  over  toward  Mrs. 
Harver.  44  Jellies  are  one  of  my  hobbies. 
May  I ask  of  what  your  jelly  is  made? 
My!  what  a strong  smell  of  ether!” 

“Currants,”  Mrs.  Harver  answered, 
promptly.  She  was  horrified  by  the  ref- 
erence to  ether,  and  at  any  cost  she 
was  determined  to  keep  the  conversation 
on  less  dangerous  ground.  Moreover, 
she  knew  that  a jelly  was  made  of  cur- 
rants: they  had  had  some  with  their 
roast  mutton  only  the  night  before. 

44  My  interest  lies  chiefly  in  meat  jel- 
lies,” Mr.  Port  replied,  with  a slight  in- 
tonation of  regret  in  his  voice.  44  But 
there  is  much,”  he  went  on  more  cheer- 
fully, 44  in  fruit  jellies  which  deserves  the 
most  careful  thought.  It  is  very  curious, 
this  smell  of  ether.  What  are  your  pro- 
portions ?” 

44  Proportions?”  asked  Mrs.  Harver,  ner- 
vously. “I  do  not  quite  understand.” 

“I  mean,  how  much  sugar  do  you  al- 
low to  a pint  of  juice?  And  do  you  dilute 
the  juice  ? I hope  not.  Upon  my  soul, 
it  smells  like  a hospital !” 

44  Oh,  nev$r!”  said.  Mrs.  Harver,  with 
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great  decision — feeling  quite  safe  in  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Port's  lead.  She  would  have 
waited  for  a leader  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
had  she  been  calmer,  but  the  reference  to 
the  hospital  was  upsetting,  and  she  dashed 
ahead.  44  As  to  the  sugar,  I usually  al- 
low about*— about  two  pounds  to  the  pint. 
That  makes  it  about  right,  don’t  you 
think  ?” 

44  Why,  no,”  Mr.  Port  replied,  bluntly, 

“I  dbn’t.  It  must  make  it  ruinously 
sweet.”  And  Mr.  Port  stared  so  hard  at 
Mrs.  Harver,  and  his  expression  was  so 
peculiar,  that  she  knew  that  she  must 
have  made  a very  bad  break. 

“Oh,  but,  you  know,”  she  went  on, 
hurriedly,  44  the  lemon  juice  corrects  that. 
Without  the  lemon  juice  it  would  be  ru- 
inously sweet,  just  as  you  say.  And 
more  of  the  sweetness  is  counteracted, 
you  know,  by  the  lemon-peel  aud  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  nutmeg.” 
Mrs.  Harver  spoke  now  with  a good  deal 
of  assurance,  for  she  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Rittenhouse  Smith  had  mentioned 
all  of  these  things  in  connection  with 
jelly  only  a few  nights  before. 

Mr.  Port  regarded  her  with  obvious 
wonder,  and  also  with  a slight  air  of 
reproachful  doubt.  “Really,”  he  said, 
“this  is  quite  the  most  extraordinary 
currant  jelly  that  I ever  heard  of!  And 
you  actually  mix  those  things  together?'’ 

“Certainly,”  Mrs.  Harver  answered. 

“I  mix  them  all  together,  and  boil 
them.”  She  remembered  Mrs.  Ritten- 
house  Smith’s  exact  words,  and  went 
ahead  swimmingly:  “I  boil  them  gently 
for  about  five  hours  and  a half,  and  then 
I strain  them  and  set  them  away  over- 
night in  the  refrigerator  in  a large  earth- 
en pan.  You  shall  taste  some  of  my  jelly 
the  very  next  time  that  you  dine  with  us, 

Mr.  Port.” 

44  God  forbid!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Port,  fer- 
vently, as  he  rose  from  his  somewhat 
uncomfortable  seat,  straightened  himself 
to  his  full  height,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Harver  in  a manner  that  betokened  not 
doubt,  but  grave  displeasure.  And  then  he 
added,  angrily,  as  his  slow-moving  mind 
arrived  at  what  to  him  seemed  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  explanation  of  Mrs.  Har- 
ver’s  confusing  utterances:  “This  is  all 
nonsense;  you  are  making  game  of  me! 
Permit  me  to  say  that  I do  not  find  the 
same  amusement  in  being  rallied,  and 
upon  so  serious  a subject,  as  you  evi- 
dently find  in  rallying  me.  I have  the 
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honor,  madam,  to  wish  you  a very  good 
day.” 

Having  uttered  these  caustic  words, 
Mr.  Port  raised  his  hat  in  a manner  cold- 
ly formal,  and  with  a severe  dignity — like 
a very  correctly  dressed  Lot  abandoning 
a culinary  Sodom  — walked  away  from 
Mrs.  Harver's  contaminating  presence 
into  another  car.  So  deeply  outraged 
were  all  his  finer  feelings  that  he  gladly 
would  have  walked  away  from  her  into 
another  hemisphere. 

For  some  moments  Mrs.  Harver  was  at 
a loss  to  understand  why  she  had  been 
thus  wrathfully  forsaken;  and  then,  of  a 
sudden,  she  remembered  that  Mrs.  Rit- 
tenhouse  Smith  had  been  talking  about 
calves’- feet  jelly,  and  so  perceived  the 
fatal  error  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and 
understood  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Port’s  in- 
dignant words.  She  visibly  shuddered, 
partly  in  dread  of  the  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant things  which  he  certainly  would 
say  about  her  now  that  she  had  made 
him  her  enemy,  and  partly  in  horror  of 
the  thorough-going  manner  in  which  she 
had  made  a fool  of  herself.  Chewing 
the  cud  of  these  bitter  fancies  was  her 
cheerless  occupation  during  the  remain- 
der of  her  short  journey  by  rail.  The 
silver  lining  to  her  cloud  was  the  blessed 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Port  had  not  discov- 
ered that  she  was  travelling  in  company 
with  eighteen  pounds  of  dead  cat. 

III. 

At  the  Germantown  station  Mrs.  Harver 
transferred  herself  and  her  burden— the 
latter  with  difficulty — to  a carriage  and 
drove  directly  to  the  house  of  her  brother 
John.  The  house,  which  stood  a little 
back  from  the  street,  had  an  unusually 
shut-up  look;  and  a long  time  elapsed 
between  her  ring  and  the  partial  opening 
of  the  door — with  the  chain  still  up — by 
a very  young  and  very  dull  house-maid. 
Through  the  narrow  opening,  from  the 
house-maid’s  stand -point, the  most  conspic- 
uous object  in  sight  was  the  large  basket 
which  Mrs.  Harver,  after  her  tussle  with 
it  up  the  path  from  the  gate,  very  thank- 
fully had  set  down  on  the  door-step.  The 
girl  gave  one  glance  at  the  basket,  said 
briefly,  “Go  ways  wid  ye — we  don’t  want 
any,”  and  began  to  close  the  door. 

“Stop!”  cried  Mrs.  Harver,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  against  the  closing  door. 
44  Is  Mrs.  Selwyn  at  home?” 

“Sure  an’  she's  not  at  home,"  the  girl 
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answered;  and  added:  “An'  now  yous  be 
afther  lavin’  to  oncet.” 

Mrs.  Harver,  naturally,  was  angry ; but 
she  was  cool  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
girl  was  only  stupid.  Therefore  she  push- 
ed hard  against  the  door,  which  was  com- 
ing to  again,  and  asked:  “Where  are 
your  master  and  mistress?” 

“An’  phwat  is’t  t’  you  where  they  be, 
I’d  like  t’  know?  But  it’s  t’  Cape  May 
they’ve  wint  in  a drivin’  hurry,  along  o' 
th’  blessed  baby  bein’  took  sick  in  tlf 
night.” 

“ Where  are  the  other  servants?  There 
must  be  somebody  else  in  the  house  be- 
sides you.” 

“ Indade  an’  there  ain’t,  thin ; an’  there 
don’t  nade  t’  be.  It’s  meself  can  take  care 
of  it  an’  kape  out  th’  thaves.  But  don't 
yous  be  afther  thinkin’  I’m  alone  here 
nights,”  she  continued  hurriedly,  “for 
it’s  a houseful  there  is  ’f  us  — th’  master 
a-comin’  home  t’  slape,  an’  Robert  in  th’ 
stable,  an’  cook  an’  me.  All  th’  boorglurs 
in  th’  wurruld  couldn’t  get  in— an’  whin 
they  did  get  in  it’s  shot  dead  would  ivry 
mother’s  son  of  ’em  be ! An’  now  go  away 
wid  ye  paceable,  wid  no  more  wurruds.” 

“ Listen !”  said  Mrs.  Harver  impressive- 
ly, “I  am  Mr.  Selwyn ’s  sister — ” 

“ Phwat  are  ye’s  afther  givin’  me  now  ?'’ 
the  girl  cut  in  sharply.  44  Th’  master's 
sister,  indade!  An'  yous  wid  a basket 
loike  that!” 

“ I tell  you,”  repeated  Mrs.  Harver,  “I 
am  Mr.  Selwyn’s  sister,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I have  brought  this  basket 
here.  Now,  what  I want  you  to  do  is  to 
take  the  basket  and  give  it  to  Robert 
when  he  comes  in,  and  to  tell  him  that 
Mrs.  Harver— he  will  know  the  name — 
that  Mrs.  Harver  wants  him  to  bury  this 
poor  little  dead  creature,”  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  and  her  voice  trembled,  “down 
by  the  summer-house,  beneath  the  large 
oleander.  Tell  him  to  make  a pretty  lit- 
tle grave,  and  to  leave  a place  where  a 
little  tombstone — Good  heavens,  girl ! 
what  is  the  matter  with  you?'’ 

The  abrupt  break  in  Mrs.  Harver's  ad- 
dress was  not  without  ample  cause.  Of 
a sudden  the  house  maid's  stupid  face  had 
grown  pale,  her  eyes  had  enlarged  pro- 
digiously, and  her  whole  expression  be- 
trayed great  horror  and  alarm.  With  a 
half -gasp  she  cried:  “ Oh,  you  bloody 
murtherin’  woman!  Be  off  wid  yees  an’ 
your  dead  baby  before  iver  I call  th'  per- 

lace!”  As  she  uttered  these  words  she 
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closed  the  door  with  a bang;  and  before 
Mrs.  Harver  could  make  even  an  attempt 
to  open  it  she  heard  the  clatter  of  a bolt 
on  the  inside. 

The  situation  was  a very  absurd  one. 
Mrs.  Harver  decided;  but  it  was  even 
more  annoying  than  it  was  absurd.  The 
servant  absolutely  refused  to  open  the 
door  again ; and  in  response  to  knocks 
only  fired  peremptory  orders  through  the 
key-hole  to  depart.  At  the  end  of  five 
minutes  Mrs.  Harver  perceived  that  the 
wisest  course  open  to  her  was  to  follow 
the  advice  conveyed  to  her  through  this 
channel  in  such  urgent  terms.  Fortu- 
nately, the  driver  of  the  carriage,  moved 
by  curiosity  to  see  what  would  become  of 
his  queer  fare,  had  waited  at  the  gate. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance  she  was  in  a 
position  to  make  an  orderly  retreat.  Sud- 
denly the  happy  thought  occurred  to  her 
that  she  would  hire  this  man  to  relieve 
her  of  the  painful  duty  with  which  she 
had  charged  herself,  but  to  perform  which 
seemed  to  be  beyond  her  powers.  No 
doubt,  for  a dollar,  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  bury  Thomas  in  some  pleasant  place; 
and  so  would  she  be  rid  of  her  dismal 
burden,  and  Thomas  would  rest  in  peace. 

She  was  so  full  of  this  project  that  she 
did  not  perceive — when  she  picked  up  the 
basket  and  set  off  with  it  down  the  path 
to  the  gate— that  the  door  was  opened, 
and  that  the  house  maid  came  out  and  fol- 
lowed her.  As  she  approached  the  car- 
riage she  looked  at  the  driver  attentively, 
in  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  his 
suitableness  for  the  service  which  she  de- 
sired him  to  perform.  He  did  not  strike 
her  as  an  especially  promising  - looking 
specimen  of  humanity;  and  she  was  sur- 
prised by  perceiving  that  he  w^as  looking 
at  her  quite  as  keenly  as  she  was  looking 
at  him.  Her  obvious  repulse  from  the 
house  which  she  obviously  desired  to  en- 
ter had  deepened  his  interest  in  her  con- 
siderably. 

“You  seem  to  be  a kind  man,”  said 
Mrs.  Harver,  thinking  it  well  to  propitiate 
him  by  attributing  to  him  virtues  which 
she  was  inclined  to  believe  he  did  not 
possess.  “Will  you  do  something  for 
me  ? And,  of  course.  I shall  be  very  glad 
to  pay  you  for  your  trouble.  I want  you 
to  bury  for  me  a poor  little  — ” 

“ Yous  be  aftlier  kapiir  your  oies  on 
that  murtherin’  faymale !”  the  house  maid 
called  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  gate. 
“ It’s  a dead,  baby,  sure,  she's  got  in  her 
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big  basket.  Turrun  her  over  t’  th’  per- 
lace !” 

Nonsense!”  cried  Mrs.  Harver.  “The 
woman’s  a fool.  What  I have  in  here  is 
a poor  little  dead  cat.  I want  you  to  bury 
it  for  me.  Will  you?  I will  pay  you 
handsomely.” 

To  Mrs.  Harver's  astonishment,  and 
also  to  her  indignation,  the  man  gave 
her  an  exceedingly  knowing  look,  and 
then  actually  winked  at  her. 

“It’s  all  right,  ma’am,”  he  said,  in  a 
confidential  tone.  “If  you’re  willin’  t’ 
put  up  enough  t’  pay  me  for  th’  risk,  I’ll 
fix  things  for  you — all  on  the  quiet,  and 
as  comfortable  as  you  please.  How  does 
a hunderd  dollars  strike  you?  That’s 
little  enough,  when  you  remember  that 
it’s  a jailin’  job  if  I’m  caught.” 

Mrs.  Harver  fairly  gasped.  “ One  hun- 
dred dollars  for  burying  a cat!  Man, 
you  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses!” 

“ Oh,  come  now,  ma’am,  it’s  all  right  t’ 
call  it  a dead  cat;  that  sounds  better. 

But  what’s  th’  good  o’  tryin’ t’  come  your 
dead  cats  on  me?  Ladies  like  you  don’t 
carry  dead  cats  round  th’  country  in 
baskets  just  for  th’  fun  o’  th’  thing;  an’ 
they  don’t  offer  t’  pay  han’some  for  hav- 
in’ ’em  buried.  It’s  too  thin.  You  know 
what  you’ve  got  in  there ; an’  I know  too— 
even  if  that  fool  of  a girl  wasn’t  a-yellin’ 
it  out  loud  enough  for  th’  folks  t’  hear 
her  in  Chestnut  Hill.  But  let  all  that 
slide,  an’  let’s  call  it  cats,  if  you  want  to. 

Th’  nubs  o’  this  thing  is  that  you’ve  got 
somethin’  you  want  mighty  bad  t’  get 
shut  of,  an’  that  I’m  willin’  t’  shut  you  of 
it  for  a hunderd  dollars.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it— an’  what  I want  t’  know  is,  w ill 
you  or  won’t  you  trade?'’ 

“Drive  me  to  the  station  at  once,”  said 
Mrs.  Harver,  with  great  indignation.  “If 
you  dare  to  say  another  word  I will  call 
a policeman  and  have  you  arrested.” 

The  man  wraited  until  Mrs.  Harver  was 
fairly  in  the  carriage,  the  door  shut,  and 
he  himself  upon  the  box.  Then  he  turn- 
ed and  answered:  “Police  is  a game  that 
two  can  play  at.  I'll  drive  you  t’  th’ 
station  fast  enough.  There’s  always  an 
officer  in  front  o’  th'  station.  If  you 
don't  get  reasonable  an'  agree  t’  trade  by 
th'  time  w^e  get  there.  I’ll  turn  you  over 
t’  him— dead  baby  an'  all !" 

Being  delivered  of  this  threat,  the  driv- 
er whipped  up  his  horses  and  the  carriage 
rattled  down  the  street. 

Mrs.  Harver’s  irritation  was  so  extreme 
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that  even  had  opportunity  been  given 
her  to  reply  to  this  insolent  speech,  she 
scarcely  could  have  done  so.  Her  anger 
fairly  choked  her.  For  a little  while 
she  was  quite  incapable  even  of  coherent 
thought.  As  she  drew  near  to  the  sta- 
tion, however,  her  brain  cleared,  and  she 
determined  upon  an  energetic  line  of  ac- 
tion. She  was  quite  sure  that  the  driver 
wras  in  earnest  about  turning  her  over  to 
the  police;  and  she  perceived  that  the 
only  way  to  counter  was  to  turn  herself 
over — that  is  to  say,  to  call  upon  a police- 
man for  protection.  There  was  a strong 
probability,  she  knew,  that  the  upshot  of 
this  move  would  be  the  parading  of  the 
whole  affair  in  the  newspapers;  and  be- 
fore her  mind  floated  a sickening  vision 
of  startling  head-lines:  “The  Lady  and 
the  Dead  Cat,”  “Broker  Harver’s  Wife 
tries  to  bury  her  defunct  Feline” — and 
stuff  of  that  sort.  But  her  strait  was 
desperate,  and  desperation  compelled  her 
to  go  ahead.  By  a series  of  unavoidable 
mischances  she  had  been,  as  it  were, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  devil. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight 
him  with  fire. 

The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the 
station.  A few  steps  from  the  entrance 
was  a policeman,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  was  swinging  his  club  by 
its  leather  thong  and  looking  ineffably 
bored.  The  driver  got  down  from  the 
box  and  came  to  the  door.  Leaning  over 
it,  with  his  hand  on  the  knob,  lie  asked, 
“ Well,  ma’am,  is  it  a go  ?” 

Mrs.  Harver’s  metal  was  up.  For  an- 
swer she  called  sharply,  “Officer!”  The 
policeman  stopped  swinging  his  club,  and 
was  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  an  in- 
stant. 

“This  man  is  misbehaving  himself,  of- 
ficer/’ she  said.  “ He  is  either  drunk  or 
crazy.  Please  make  him  stand  aside 
while  I get  out.” 

The  driver  was  not  prepared  for  this 
sudden  turning  of  his  guns,  but  he  ral- 
lied his  forces  promptly.  “She’s  got  a 
dead  baby  in  her  basket,  she  has ; an’ 
she's  been  offerin’  me  a hunderd  dollars 
t'  take 't  off  an’  bury ’t  on  tlf  quiet.  So 
I’ve  brought  her  down  here  so 's  t1  give 
you  a chance  t’  run  her  in.  See?" 

“What  I've  got  in  this  basket  is  a 
dead  cat,”  said  Mrs.  Harver,  firmly. 
“Shall  I open  the  basket  and  show  it  to 
you  ?" 

“I  gu£ss  mebbe  you'd  better,  ma'am," 
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replied  the  policeman,  whose  professional 
instinct  led  him  to  regal'd  all  large  bas- 
kets with  distrust. 

Mrs.  Harver  was  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a crowd  was  forming,  the 
members  of  which  were  staring  at  her 
over  the  policeman’s  and  the  driver’s 
shoulders  with  a very  lively  curiosity.  If 
the  earth  just  then  could  have  opened  and 
swallowed  her  up,  she  would  have  been 
delighted.  As  cataclysmic  relief  of  this 
sort  was  not  available,  she  went  ahead. 
Bending  down  over  the  basket,  with 
trembling  hands  she  drew  back  the  nap- 
kin and  removed  the  layer  of  newspa- 
pers. There  lay  Thomas,  rigid,  on  his 
back,  with  his  little  gray  paws  crossed 
upon  his  gray  breast.  At  sight  of  him 
she  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  down 
a sob.  Leaning  forward,  the  policeman 
and  the  driver  saw  Thomas  and  were 
convinced. 

“You're  a blasted  fool,  you  are,”  said 
the  former  politely  to  the  latter. 

“Well,  it’s  her  fault,”  replied  the 
driver  in  an  injured  tone.  “ Who’d  ever 
V thought  as  a lady  like  her  ’u’d  be  pack- 
in’ round  dead  cats!” 

‘ 4 Pray,  pray  dri  ve  away  the  crowd 
and  let  me  get  to  the  train,”  Mrs.  Harver 
said  in  a low  beseeching  tone.  Her  one 
great  longing  was  to  get  back  to  the  pro- 
tection of  her  own  home. 

“ If  this  grown-up  id  jit  has  been  givin’ 
you  trouble,  ma’am,  you’d  better  give 
him  in  charge  an’  let  me  run  him  in.  It 
won’t  take  ten  minutes  t’  go  t’  th’  station 
an’  fix  him.  Say  tli’  word,  an’  I’ll  get  on 
th’  box  an’  down  we  goes.” 

“No,  no!”  answered  Mrs.  Harver. 
“Only  help  me  to  get  away.” 

“ Very  good,  ma’am.  It’s  as  you  fixes 
it.  Now  then,  all  of  you  move  on  !” 

The  crowd  opened  a little  at  this  order, 
and  through  the  opening — escorted  by  the 
policeman,  who  politely  carried  her  basket 
for  her  — Mrs.  Harver  passed  across  the 
sidewalk  and  into  the  station.  Luckily, 
a train  was  just  starting.  In  two  minutes 
she  was  speeding  homeward  in  it,  the  bas- 
ket containing  Thomas  at  her  feet,  com- 
muning with  her  own  agonizing  thoughts. 
Her  dominant  agonizing  thought  was 
that  if  ever  she  brought  another  dead 
cat  out  to  Germantown  to  bury  it,  some- 
body would  have  to  tell  her  the  reason 
why ! 

It  was  six  o’clock  when  she  reached 

her  home.  Warned  by  experience,  she 
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had  given  the  street  cars  a wide  berth 
and  had  driven  from  the  station  in  a 
carriage  — to  the  driver  of  which  she 
did  not  make  proposals  in  regard  to  the 
sepulchral  disposition  of  Thomas’s  re- 
mains. 

Getting  home,  even  with  her  mission 
still  unfulfilled  and  Thomas  still  upon  her 
hands,  was  a great  relief  to  her.  There, 
at  least,  she  was  safe.  She  had  hoped 
strongly  that  Mr.  Harver  would  have  re- 
turned—for  she  longed  to  pour  the  story  of 
her  misadventures  into  his  sympathetic 
ears — and  she  was  a good  deal  disappoint- 
ed by  finding  a telegram  on  the  hall  table 
telling  that  the  syndicate  business  had 
detained  him,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  leave  before  the  midnight  train. 
But  she  was  so  profoundly  thankful  that 
her  trials  were  ended,  and  that  she  was 
safe  within  the  shelter  of  her  own  walls, 
that  she  was  far  from  being  cast  down. 
Indeed,  her  feeling  of  restful  security 
made  her  positively  cheerful. 

It  seemed  heartless  to  put  Thomas  for 
the  night  in  either  the  cellar  or  the  back 
yard.  Notwithstanding  the  trouble  which 
he  had  got  her  into,  she  still  loved  him 
very  tenderly;  and  because  of  her  love 
for  him  she  decided  that  he  should  pass 
this  last  night  in  his  accustomed  quarters 
in  Mr.  Harver’s  dressing-room,  close  be- 
side the  bed-basket  wherein  he  had  been 
wont  to  take  his  innocent  repose. 

This  matter  being  settled,  Mrs.  Harver 
very  thankfully  ate  her  dinner — after  all 
that  she  had  been  through  she  stood  in 
urgent  need  of  solid  food — and  at  the  ab- 
surdly early  hour  of  nine  o’clock  she  de- 
cided to  go  to  bed.  The  strain  upon  her 
nerves  during  that  direful  day  had  great- 
ly wearied  her;  she  really  was  tired  out. 
Tired  though  she  was,  however,  she  re- 
membered that  when  Mr.  Harver  came 
home  at  some  unconscionable  time  in  the 
early  morning,  he  certainly  would  be 
hungry ; and  for  his  refreshment  she 
placed  a decanter  of  sherry  and  a plate 
of  biscuits  on  the  sideboard,  and  even  put 
his  box  of  cigars  on  the  library  table  in 
readiness  for  him,  should  he  care  to 
smoke  after  partaking  of  this  repast. 
Having  performed  these  kindly  offices, 
she  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep  with  great 
celerity.  Her  last  conscious  thought 
was  of  the  rigid  little  gray  figure  lying 
in  the  next  room;  and  as  she  passed 
softly  into  slumber  tears  filled  her  sleepy 
eyes. 
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IV. 

Mrs.  Harver  woke  suddenly,  and  with 
a curious  feeling  of  waking  in  order  to 
discharge  immediately  an  important  duty. 

So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  she  found 
herself  out  of  bed  and  in  her  slippers  be- 
fore her  slowly  arousing  reason  assured 
her  that  there  was  no  important  duty  for 
her  to  discharge.  It  was  very  odd,  she 
thought.  A point  of  gas  was  burning  in 
the  bracket  beside  her  dressing  - table. 
She  raised  the  flame  and  looked  at  her 
watch.  It  was  a little  after  three  o’clock. 
Outside,  she  heard  the  sound  of  rain  fall- 
ing heavily.  By  this  time  she  was  wide 
enough  awake  to  perceive  that  wisdom 
dictated  her  immediate  return  to  bed. 
She  concluded  that  she  jnust  have  been 
dreaming. 

Following  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  she 
was  about  to  turn  down  the  gas,  when 
she  became  conscious  of  a strong  smell  of 
tobacco  smoke.  Then  all  was  clear  to 
her.  Mr.  Harver  had  returned — though 
she  did  not  quite  understand  how  he  had 
managed  to  get  back  so  soon  — and  the 
noise  that  he  had  made  in  closing  the 
front  door  had  wakened  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  aroused  in  her  mind  the 
feeling  that  she  had  a duty  to  perform. 
What  this  duty  was  she  now  knew  very 
well:  it  was  to  go  down  to  the  library 
and  welcome  him  home,  and  while  he 
finished  his  cigar  she  could  tell  him  com- 
fortably her  tale  of  woe.  She  felt  great- 
ly refreshed  by  her  five  hours  of  sound 
sleep;  she  knew  what  surprise  and  plea- 
sure would  be  caused  by  her  unexpected 
appearance;  and  the  prospect  of  so  un- 
conventional a t2te-d-t£te  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  with  her  own  husband 
had  a spice  of  adventure  about  it  that 
put  her  in  a very  sprightly  mood. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no 
need  for  elaborate  dressing.  She  slipped 
on  a blue  cashmere  wrapper  which  Mr. 
Harver  especially  approved  of — Mrs.  Har- 
ver was  a pronounced  blonde,  with  a great 
abundance  of  golden  hair,  and  blue  was 
very  becoming  to  her  — and  a pair  of 
Turkish  blue  morocco  slippers,  embroid- 
ered with  silver,  which  set  off  to  excel- 
lent advantage  her  small  white  feet. 
Being  thus  prepared,  she  very  softly 
opened  her  bedroom  door,  and  very  soft- 
ly stole  down  stairs.  Noise  was  to  be 
avoided  because  the  success  of  her  enter- 
prise depended  upon  its  being  an  entire 
surprise. 
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The  Harver  house  was  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned Philadelphia  type— the  most  com- 
fortable sort  of  city  house  that  ever  has 
been  devised.  In  the  deep  back  building, 
up  a half-flight  of  stairs  from  the  front 
hall,  was  the  dining-room ; and  in  the 
rear  of  this,  practically  a part  of  it  when 
the  intervening  folding  doors  were  open, 
was  the  library.  Up  a half -flight  of 
stairs  from  the  dining-room  level  was 
the  first  floor  of  the  front  building.  The 
front  room  on  this  floor — reached  by  a 
long  passage  from  the  head  of  the  stairs — 
was  Mrs.  Harver’s  bedroom  ; the  back 
room,  which  also  opened  upon  the  pas- 
sage, was  Mr.  Harver’s  dressing-room — 
where  Thomas  had  been  wont  to  sleep, 
and  where  he  then  was  lying  in  the  silver- 
basket  wrapped  in  newspapers  and  in  an 
eternal  repose. 

As  Mrs.  Harver  tiptoed  along  the 
passage  in  her  Turkish  blue  slippers  the 
odor  of  tobacco  smoke  grew  stronger,  and 
when  she  came  to  the  head  of  the  half- 
flight of  stairs  she  perceived  through  the 
open  door  of  the  dining-room  that  the 
gas  in  the  library  was  burning  brightly. 
She  descended  the  stairs  with  the  utmost 
caution,  softly  laughing  to  herself  as  she 
thought  how  surprised  and  how  pleased 
Mr.  Harver  would  be  in  a minute  or  two, 
and  so  came  noiselessly  to  the  dining- 
room door.  From  this  point  her  view 
of  the  library  was  unobstructed.  There 
he  was,  sure  enough;  at  least  there  waa 
one  of  his  elbows  and  a part  of  one  of 
his  legs  projecting  at  the  side  of  the 
high-backed  lounging-chair  in  which  he 
was  seated,  and  on  the  floor  where  he 
had  dropped  it  lay  his  Gladstone  bag. 
He  seemed  to  be  making  himself  exceed- 
ingly comfortable.  Within  easy  reach, 
on  the  library  table,  was  the  decanter  of 
sherry  and  a tumbler — it  struck  Mrs. 
Harver  as  odd  that  her  husband,  who 
was  nice  in  such  matters,  should  be 
drinking  sherry  out  of  a tumbler— and 
in  close  proximity  to  this  liquid  refresh- 
ment was  the  open  box  of  cigars.  The 
overhanging  cloud  showed  that  he  was 
smoking  vigorously. 

Mrs.  Harver’s  plan  of  campaign  was  to 
steal  up  behind  Mr.  Harver' s chair  and 
suddenly  to  put  her  two  pretty  little 
white  hands  in  front  of  his  eyes.  This 
innocent  pleasantry,  she  believed,  would 
make  him  jump.  She  thought  that  it 
would  be  great  fun  to  make  him  jump. 

Her  blue  wrapper  was  of  a soft,  un- 
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rustling  material,  and  her  slippered  feet 
moved  over  the  carpet  noiselessly ; favor- 
ed by  which  circumstances  she  reached 
her  desired  point  of  vantage  unobserved, 
and  was  in  the  very  act  of  sliding  her 
hands  over  the  back  of  the  chair  when 
she  made  a very  startling  discovery:  the 
head  against  which  she  was  making  these 
strategic  advances  was  not  covered  with 
an  abundance  of  dark  brown  hair — as  Mr. 
Harver's  head  was — but  with  so  meagre 
a sandy  thatch  that  all  the  top  of  it  was 
bald ! Upon  perceiving  these  highly  dis- 
concerting cranial  conditions,  she  most 
naturally  started  back  with  an  “Oh!” 
expressive  of  great  perturbation  and  sur- 
prise. 

The  effect  upon  the  person  in  the  chair 
of  this  abrupt  revelation  of  her  presence 
was  to  make  him  jump  quite  as  energet- 
ically as  Mrs.  Harver  had  expected  Mr. 
Harver  to  jump;  but  the  situation  now 
was  so  radically  changed  that  Mrs.  Har- 
ver did  not  see  anything  at  all  funny  in 
his  sudden  exaltation.  As  he  gained  his 
feet  and  instantly  faced  about  upon  her, 
he  uttered  with  great  earnestness  the  Sax- 
on name  of  the  abode  of  departed  sinful 
souls,  and  coupled  with  this  exclamation 
the  terse  inquiry : “Whos  that?” 

For  some  seconds  Mrs.  Harver  and  the 
man  contemplated  each  other  over  the 
back  of  the  chair  in  silence,  and  in  mu- 
tual surprise  and  alarm.  The  man,  per- 
ceiving that  Mrs.  Harver  was  not  at  all  a 
dangerous-looking  person,  was  the  first  to 
recover  composure  sufficiently  to  speak. 

“.I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,”  he  said, 
pleasantly.  “ I fear  that  my  presence  here 
has  startled  you.  I am  very  sorry.  Pray 
be  seated — and  permit  me  to  offer  you  a 
glass  of  your  own  excellent  sherry:  it 
will  do  you  good.” 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
spoken  was  so  entirely  that  of  conven- 
tional society,  and  the  words  were  so  en- 
tirely those  which  any  gentleman  might 
have  addressed  under  similar  circum- 
stances to  any  lady,  that  Mrs.  Harver  in- 
stantly felt  relieved.  The  presence  of 
this  stranger  in  her  house  at  this  hour  of 
the  night  certainly  was  peculiar,  but  his 
agreeable  manner  and  assured  air  im- 
plied that  the  situation  was  susceptible  of 
a commonplace  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. The  hypothesis  that  not  nn natu- 
rally suggested  itself  to  her  mind  was  that 
he  was  somebody  connected  with  the  syn- 
dicate whom  Mr.  Harver  had  brought 
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home  with  him,  and  who  had  been  left 
temporarily  alone  in  the  library  while 
Mr.  Harder  had  gone  to  the  silver-safe  in 
the  pantry — in  which  he  frequently  kept 
valuable  papers — for  some  document  re- 
lating to  the  business  in  hand.  Being 
thus  assured,  she  accepted  the  offered 
sherry  gratefully.  The  shock  incident 
to  what,  at  the  moment,  had  seemed  an 
alarming  discovery  had  made  her  feel  a 
little  faint. 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  she  said  as  she  seat- 
ed herself.  “You  will  find  a glass  on 
the  sideboard  in  the  other  room.” 

The  man  rose  with  a polite  alacrity; 
brought  a wineglass  from  the  sideboard; 
filled  it,  and  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Harver 
with  quite  an  air.  As  he  crossed  the 
room  she  had  a good  opportunity  to  look 
at  him,  and  the  result  of  her  inspection 
was  to  make  the  existing  situation  still 
more  confusing.  He  was  very  shabbily 
dressed,  and  in  garments  which  had  the 
look  of  having  been  shabby  always;  not 
the  dress  of  a gentleman  at  all.  More- 
over, as  he  walked,  his  gait  was  so  cu- 
riously unsteady  that  involuntarily  she 
looked  at  the  decanter.  It  was  a quart 
decanter,  and  when  she  had  left  it  on  the 
sideboard  it  had  been  full.  Now,  it  was 
nearly  empty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Harver  again  experienced  sensations 
of  alarm. 

Having  filled  her  glass  and  handed  it 
to  her,  he  emptied  the  remainder  of  the 
sherry  into  his  tumbler,  raised  it  to  his 
lips  with  a bow,  and  said:  “Madam,  to 
your  very  good  health!” 

Involuntarily,  in  natural  reply  to  this 
courtesy,  Mrs.  Harver  bowed  also,  and 
smiled. 

“Its  a shocking  night,  isn’t  it?”  said 
the  man,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
making  conversation;  and  added:  “I 
managed  to  get  quite  soaked  through.” 

“ Oh,  I hope  you  haven’t  caught  cold,” 
Mrs.  Harver  replied,  with  a polite  con- 
cern. The  sherry  had  sent  a genial  glow 
through  her  body,  and  the  man  was  treat- 
ing her  so  obviously  as  his  hostess,  that 
— even  if  he  had  taken  a little  more  wine 
than  was  good  for  him— she  felt  compelled 
to  treat  him  as  her  guest. 

“Thanks,  you’re  very  good,”  he  an- 
swered. “I  certainly  should  have  caught 
a horrid  cold  but  for  your  sherry.  I was 
completely  chilled  when  I came  in;  chill- 
ed all  the  way  through,  I assure  you. 
You  see,  I had  to  come  off  in  something 
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of  a hurry,  and  I missed  my  dinner.  Get- 
ting drenched  and  chilled  that  way  on 
an  empty  stomach  is  upsetting.  It  was 
Sydney  Smith — wasn’t  it? — who  objected 
to  taking  exercise  on  his  own  empty  stom- 
ach, and  wanted  to  take  it  on  somebody 
else's.  What  a droll  dog  he  was!” 

He  laughed  pleasantly,  and  finished  his 
sherry  at  a gulp.  His  manner  of  drink- 
ing wine  certainly  was  not  elegant,  Mrs. 
Harver  thought;  and  not  at  all  in  keep- 
ing with  his  agreeable  manner  and  his 
easy  reference  to  Sydney  Smith.  But  Mr. 
Harver  had  told  her  that  there  were  some 
very  queer  people  in  the  syndicate— West- 
ern men  with  a good  deal  of  the  bark  on, 
as  he  had  expressed  it — and  she  conclud- 
ed that  this  must  be  one  of  them. 

“And  then,  of  course,  the  strain  was 
all  the  harder  on  me,”  he  went  on,  “ be- 
cause it  came  at  the  period  of  lowest  vi- 
tality. The  human  system,  you  know, 
is  at  its  ebb  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
three  in  the  morning.  That  physiologi- 
cal fact  handicaps  men  in  my  line  of  life 
badly — it  is  a heavy  tax  upon  the  nervous 
organization  to  be  compelled  to  exert  one’s 
self  most  strenuously  at  the  very  season 
of  approximate  collapse — the  season  which 
nature  has  designed  for  recuperative  re- 
pose. But  all  professions  have  their  an- 
noyances. I don’t  doubt  that  your  hus- 
band suffers  at  times  from  nervous  ex- 
haustion. Stock -broking  is  a wearing 
business.”  \ 

The  tone  of  the  man’s  voice  was  so  en- 
tirely the  tone  of  polite  society,  and  his 
talk  flowed  on  so  naturally,  that  Mrs. 
Harver  was  set  entirely  at  her  ease.  She 
leaned  back  comfortably  in  her  chair, 
and  at  the  same  time  placed  her  slippered 
feet  upon  a footstool.  She  was  about  to 
reply  that  Mr.  Harver  was  at  that  very 
time  a good  deal  run  down  by  overwork 
in  connection  with  the  syndicate,  and 
that  she  thought  he  ought  to  take  a holi- 
day. But  she  did  not  make  these  obser- 
vations— for  the  quick  glance  that  the  man 
gave  towards  the  footstool,  and  his  in- 
stantly suppressed  smile,  brought  sudden- 
ly to  her  mind  the  horrifying  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  without  stockings! 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  in  great  confu- 
sion, blushing  charmingly,  and  hastily 
tucking  the  skirt  of  her  wrapper  about 
her  feet.  “I  quite  forgot.  You  see — 
you  see,  when  I came  down  I thought 
you  were  Mr.  Harver.” 

“ Pray  do  not  apologize,  madam.  I 
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quite  understand.  I am  married  myself. 
And,  I assure  you,  I cordially  agree  with 
Suckling  about  the  charm  of — I have  for- 
gotten precisely  how  the  lines  run,  it  is 
something  about  4 a sweet  disorder  in  the 
dress,’  and  4 little  feet  like  mice  stole  out,’ 
and  a ‘tempestuous  petticoat.’  I rather 
think  that  I’m  mixing  my  poets,  part  of 
that  is  Herrick,  I’m  sure — but  never  mind. 
I used  to  quote  those  lines  to  the  first  Mrs. 
Wilbraham — my  wife,  you  know.  She 
was  very  precise  in  matters  of  dress ; real- 
ly too  precise,  I used  to  tell  her.” 

Mrs.  Harver  was  very  grateful  for  the 
delicacy  shown  in  diverting  the  conver- 
sation so  neatly  from  the  embarrassing 
region  of  her  bare  feet;  and  she  was  glad 
to  find  out,  though  she  did  not  recognize 
it,  this  polite  gentleman’s  name. 

44  You  are  very  kind  indeed,  Mr.  Wil- 
braham— ” she  began. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  interrupted, 
“ that  is  not  my  name.” 

44  But  you  spoke  of  your  wife  as — ” 

“ Ah,  I see.  The  mistake  is  natural. 
No,  it  is  not  my  name — but  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
ham always  is  the  name  of  my  wife.” 
He  paused  for  a moment  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  enjoying  Mrs.  Harver’s  obvi- 
ous inability  to  draw  from  this  paradoxi- 
cal statement  any  reasonable  conclusion. 
“You  can’t  make  it  out,  can  you?”  he 
continued,  smiling  affably.  “Well,  I 
will  explain:  You  see,  whenever  I am 
married,  I call  my  wife  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
and  by  the  uniform  use  of  that  name  I 
give  a pleasing  sense  of  continuity  to  what 
in  fact — owing  to  the  unavoidable  inter- 
vention of  extraneous  circumstances — is 
a varying,  I may  almost  say  a spasmodic 
relation.  Do  I make  myself  clear?” 

4 4 No,  ” answered  Mrs.  Harver,  who  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  this  ex- 
traordinary utterance;  44 1 am  afraid  that 
you  don’t — at  least,  not  quite.” 

“Why,  it’s  this  way,”  he  went  on,  in  a 
caref ully  explanatory  tone : 4 4 In  our  pro- 
fession, you  understand,  frequent  and  sud- 
den changes  of  residence  are  necessary. 
Sometimes  I am  able  to  take  my  wife  with 
me ; usually, however, I am  forced  to  leave 
her  behind— and,  so  far  as  I am  concern- 
ed, that  is  the  end  of  her.” 

44  Oh!”  interjected  Mrs.  Harver. 

44  Trying,  isn’t  it?— and  the  more  so  be- 
cause I am  of  an  exceedingly  domestic 
temperament,  and  never  am  entirely  hap- 
py save  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  my 
own  home.  It  is  because  of  this  amiable 


weakness  in  my  nature  that  almost  my 
first  act  upon  arriving" in  a new  city  is  to 
marry  a new  wife — regularly  marry  her, 
you  know,  in  ship-shape  fashion,  with  a 
parson  and  a ring.  And  then,  by  the  sim- 
ple device  of  calling  her,  as  usual,  Mrs. 
Wilbraham — that  name  around  which,  in 
the  course  of  years,  have  clustered  tender 
memories  so  numerous  and  so  varied — I 
scarcely  notice,  amidst  my  new  surround- 
ings, that  the  strict  continuity  of  my  do- 
mestic happiness  has  suffered  a trifling 
temporary  break.  Will  you  pardon  me 
if  I take  a fresh  cigar?” 

Being  accustomed  to  reply  to  requests  of 
this  nature  with  a polite  affirmative,  Mrs. 
Harver  was  moved  by  association  of  ideas 
to  smile  and  to  say,  44  Certainly.”  Her 
response  was  purely  automatic.  She  was 
oppressed  by  the  effort,  characteristic  of  a 
very  bad  variety  of  nightmare,  to  believe 
impossibilities  possible.  In  itself,  the  sys- 
tem of  geographically  diffuse  polygamy 
presented  for  her  consideration  was  in- 
credible; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
presented  with  a sincerity  so  obvious  as  to 
compel  belief.  A helpless  confusion  of 
ideas  was  unavoidable  while  thus  the  irre- 
sistible was  colliding  with  the  immovable 
in  the  troubled  mazes  of  her  mind. 

Evidently  unconscious  of  the  effect 
which  his  words  were  producing,  the  man 
lighted  a fresh  cigar,  smoked  for  a minute 
or  two  in  silence,  and  then,  in  a tone  of 
meditative  retrospection,  resumed:  “The 
lady  to  whom  I referred  just  now  as  being 
so  precise  in  regard  to  her  dress,  the  one  I 
used  to  quote  Herrick  to,  was  what  I may 
term  the  first  chapter  in  my  conjugal  se- 
rial. She  was  a Bostonian — as  I am  my- 
self ” — there  was  a touch  of  natural  pride 
in  his  voice  as  he  made  this  self-ennobling 
statement — 44  and  we  were  married  within 
a year  of  my  graduation  from  Harvard. 
It  was  the  conventional  marriage  of  con- 
ventional society,  and — as  I had  not  at 
that  time  taken  up  my  profession — was  in- 
tended to  be  permanent.  How  odd  it  all 
seems  now,  as  I look  back  at  it!  Ah,  me! 

I was  young  then— only  just  turned  of 
two-and-twenty.  And  now,  heigh-ho,  I 
am  turned  of  forty-five!  I refrain  from 
the  hackneyed  quotation  in  the  original, 
but  the  Latin  poet  certainly  cut  painfully 
close  to  the  truth  when  he  said  that  time 
flies,  didn’t  he?” 

At  the  words  44 conjugal  serial,”  Mrs. 
Harver  had  pinched  herself  furtively  to 
make  sure  that  she  was  awake.  The 
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physiological  response,  in  the  shape  of 
acute  pain,  to  this  simple  psychological 
test  having  convinced  her  that  she  could 
not  be  dreaming,  her  mind  had  grown 
more  and  more  numb  in  the  fruitless  ef- 
fort to  grasp  and  to  co-ordinate  the  dis- 
organized impossibilities  which  were  of- 
fered to  her  by  this  singular  person  in 
the  guise  of  the  most  commonplace  facts. 
The  one  point  at  all  clear  to  her  was 
that  in  some  unaccountable  way— which 
she  obviously  was  supposed  to  under- 
stand—his  panoramic  scheme  of  matri- 
mony was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his 
profession;  and,  this  thought  being  the 
only  clear  concept  in  her  mind  as  he 
ceased  speaking,  she  sought  along  the 
line  thus  indicated  for  further  enlighten- 
ment. 

“ What  is  your  profession?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  bless  my  soul!”  the  man  ex- 
claimed. “ I thought  you  understood  all 
along.  I’m  a burglar.” 

V. 

So  strained  were  Mrs.  Harver’s  recep- 
tive faculties,  and  so  pleasantly  and  nat- 
urally was  this  statement  made,  that 
some  seconds  elapsed  before  she  at  all 
grasped  its  horrifying  import.  When 
she  did  realize  the  situation,  however, 
her  suddenly  aroused  mind  worked  with 
a vigor  that  was  all  the  more  marked  be- 
cause it  went  off  at  a decided  tangent 
with  the  facts. 

“A  burglar!”  she  shrieked — and  instant- 
ly sprang  upon  the  chair  in  which  she 
had  been  seated  and  tucked  her  skirts  in 
tight  around  her  feet.  The  lucid  expla- 
nation which  she  gave  subsequently  of 
this  curious  action  was  that  rats  were  her 
greatest  horror,  and  that  it  was  like  rats 
just  then. 

The  burglar  also  sprang  to  his  feet. 
“ ’S-s-s-s-h !”  he  exclaimed.  “ Don’t  make 
a row  like  that.  You’ll  wake  everybody 
up.” 

He  was  quite  steady  upon  his  legs 
now.  Apparently  the  abrupt  break  in 
the  conversation  had  had  the  effect  of 
counteracting  what  remained  of  the  mel- 
lowing influence  of  the  sherry.  This  in- 
ference was  encouraged  by  the  business- 
like tone  and  tenor  of  his  next  utterance. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “I  can’t  afford  to 
fool  around  here  any  longer.  I must  get 
to  work.  Where  do  you  keep  your  sil- 
ver ?” 

Without  replying  to  this  question, 
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Mrs.  Harver  untucked  her  skirts  from 
about  her  feet — realizing  that  the  especial 
peril  in  which  she  found  herself  was  not 
adequately  met  by  this  particular  measure 
of  defence — and  stepped  down  from  the 
chair.  She  was  a plucky  little  woman, 
and,  now  that  she  had  got  over  the  first 
shock  of  alarm,  she  was  not  by  any 
means  badly  frightened.  She  was  quite 
cool  enough  to  know  that  the  best  thing 
for  her  to  do  was  to  get  to  the  district  tel- 
egraph call,  in  Mr.  Harver’s  dressing- 
room,  and  to  ring  for  a policeman ; and 
she  was  silent  not  because  she  was  fright- 
ened, but  because  her  wits  were  at  work 
trying  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  this 
intelligent  flank  movement  could  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Not  unnaturally,  however,  the  burglar 
attributed  her  silence  to  fear;  and  it  was 
in  a reassuring  tone  that  he  continued: 

“I  say,  I’m  not  going  to  hurt  you— not 
if  you  behave  yourself,  that  is.  But  I’m 
here  on  business,  and  I’ve  got  to  get  at  it. 

I was  so  wet  and  cold  and  hungry  when 
I came  in  that  the  sherry  was  too  much 
for  me.  I’m  all  right  now,  and  I mean 
to  put  this  job  through  with  a rush  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  You  take  the  sil- 
ver up  stairs  nights,  don’t  you  ? Where- 
abouts is  it?  And  who’s  up  there ? Not 
your  husband,  I know,  for  he’s  in  Newr 
York.  Now,  then,  speak  up  lively. 
There’s  no  time  to  lose.” 

Mrs.  Harver  would  have  been  a good 
deal  startled  by  this  exhibition  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  in  regard  to  her  husband’s 
movements  had  not  her  mind  suddenly 
become  engrossed  by  consideration  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a perfectly  feasible 
plan — suggested  to  her  by  the  question  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  silver— for  get- 
ting within  reach  of  the  district  telegraph 
call.  The  emotional  side  of  her  nature 
rejected  this  plan,  deeming  it  a close  ap- 
proach to  sacrilege;  but  the  intellectual 
side— urging  that  the  claims  of  practical 
utility  were  superior  to  the  claims  of 
mere  sentimentality  — carried  the  day. 
Therefore  she  answered:  “Excepting  the 
servants  in  the  attics,  there  is  no  one  in 
the  house  besides  myself.  And  the  silver- 
basket,”  Mrs.  Harver  spoke  with  a nice 
precision  that  the  burglar  by  no  means 
appreciated,  “ is  in  Mr.  Harver's  dressing- 
room— the  room  just  at  the  head  of  those 
stairs.  If  you  are  in  a hurry,  we  had  bet- 
ter go  there  at  once.” 

“Now  that's  coolness,  and  it's  also 
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sense,”  he  answered,  admiringly ; and 
added:  “Pardon  me  if  I reverse  the  cus- 
tom of  good  society  and  take  your  arm, 
instead  of  offering  you  mine.” 

“Certainly,”  Mrs.  Harver  replied;  but 
her  heart  sank  a little  as  she  felt  the  bur- 
glars hand  settle  upon  her  arm  in  a vig- 
orous clasp. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  he  said,  as  they 
went  up  the  stairs  together.  “Giving 
you  this  police  grip  seems  brutal,  I know. 
But,  you  see,  I’ve  got  to  keep  on  the  safe 
side.  If  I gave  you  the  chance,  you  might 
take  it  into  your  head  to  bolt  and  try  to 
raise  the  servants.  Is  this  the  room?” 

“Yes,  but  the  door  is  locked  on  the 
inside.  I must  trouble  you  to  come 
around  through  the  front  room.  This 
way,  please.”  In  spite  of  herself,  there 
was  a slight  touch  of  eagerness  in  Sirs. 
Harver’s  tone. 

The  burglar  stopped  short,  and  his 
clutch  upon  her  arm  perceptibly  tighten- 
ed. In  a low  but  deeply  earnest  voice  he 
said:  “See  here,  you’re  a long  ways  too 
polite  and  obliging.  You’re  up  to  some 
sort  of  mischief.  Now  just  take  my  advice 
and,  whatever  it  is,  don’t  try  it  on — for  as 
sure  as  you  do  I’ll  stick  a knife  into  you  I 
I’ve  run  this  business  in  Beacon  Street 
style  so  far,  because  you’re  a lady  and  I’m 
a gentleman.  But  I want  you  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  business,  all  the  same,  and 
that  if  you  try  to  come  any  of  your  mon- 
key shines  on  me  you’ll  get  hurt.  If 
you’ve  got  a man  up  here,  and  mean  to 
spring  him  on  me,  it  ’ll  be  the  worse  for 
you,  for  I swear  to  Heaven  I’ll  make  sure 
of  killing  you  before  the  fight  begins ! The 
comic  opera  part  of  this  performance  is 
played  out.  We’ve  got  along  to  the  cold 
facts.  If  there’s  anybody  in  there,  say 
so.  If  there  isn’t,  go  ahead.” 

Standing  in  the  dark,  with  a burglar 
grasping  her  arm  and  threatening  in  tones 
of  obvious  sincerity  to  murder  her,  Mrs. 
Harver  naturally  was  exceedingly  alarm- 
ed. The  situation  was  a trying  and  an 
unusual  one.  But,  fortunately,  being  a 
little  woman  — and  therefore  quick-tem- 
pered— her  anger  overcame  her  fear.  The 
brazen  impudence  of  the  proposal  to  kill 
her  in  her  own  house,  and  especially  on 
the  part  of  a proposer  who  had  not  a 
shadow  of  right  to  be  inside  of  it,  irritated 
her  to  such  an  extent  that  her  strongest 
desire  was  to  push  ahead  with  her  plan 
for  bringing  up  her  would-be  murderer 
with  a very  round  turn.  For  a moment 
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she  set  her  teeth  hard,  and  then  she  said: 

“ I have  told  you  already  that  there  is  no 
one  on  this  floor.  If  you  prefer  to  break 
in  a locked  door  to  opening  a door  that  is 
not  locked,  I am  sure  that  I have  no  ob- 
jections. I really  think,  though,  that  you 
will  save  time  by  coming  around  through 
my  room.” 

Mrs.  Harver’s  composure  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  Every  nerve  in  her 
body  was  tense,  and  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing violently.  She  held  her  breath  while 
she  waited  for  the  burglar’s  reply — and  it 
was  with  a sigh  of  relief  that  she  felt  his 
grasp  upon  her  arm  relax  and  heard  him 
say,  in  tones  of  deep  conviction:  “You 
certainly  are  the  very  coolest  woman  I 
ever  came  across.  You’d  chill  a refriger- 
ator ! Come  along  ” — and  then  they  went 
on  into  the  front  room. 

The  gas  was  burning  at  a full  head,  as 
Mrs.  Harver  had  left  it.  On  her  dress- 
ing-table was  her  watch  and  a tray  in 
which  were  a pair  of  bracelets  and  some 
rings.  The  burglar’s  trained  eye  caught 
the  glitter  of  these  objects,  and  he  stepped 
towards  them. 

Mrs.  Harver  restrained  him  gently. 
“Will  it  not  be  a more  convenient  ar- 
rangement to  get  the  silver-basket  first?” 
she  asked.  “ My  little  things  can  go  right 
in  on  top,  you  know.” 

The  burglar  looked  at  her  admiringly. 
“There’s  sense  in  that,”  he  said,  and  add- 
ed: “You  really  are  a wonderful  woman. 

I used  to  think  that  the  third  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham — no,  it  was  the  fourth,  the  Chi- 
cago one— was  cool.  But  she  was  nothing 
to  you.  I should  say  that  in  summer 
you’d  be  useful  as  an  ice-machine!” 

Ignoring  this  compliment,  though  she 
highly  appreciated  it,  Mrs.  Harver  suffer- 
ed herself  to  be  led  into  the  dressing-room 
— where  one  of  the  gas  brackets  over  the 
bureau,  in  readiness  for  Mr.  Harver’s  com- 
ing, was  lighted  and  turned  low.  The  bu- 
reau stood  against  the  rear  wall  between 
the  windows.  On  a chair  in  front  of  one 
of  these  windows,  directly  beneath  the 
lighted  gas  bracket,  was  the  silver-basket 
containing  Thomas’s  remains.  Against 
the  frame  of  the  other  window,  concealed 
by  the  curtain,  was  the  district  telegraph 
call.  Mrs.  Harver’s  breath  was  coming 
in  little  gasps. 

As  the  burglar  turned  the  gas  up  full 
he  gave  a quick  glance  around  him  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  not  been  led  into 
some  sort  of  a trap.  But  he  saw  no  signs 
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of  a trap— and  there  was  the  promised  sil- 
ver-basket. It  was  a large,  satisfactory 
silver-basket,  with  the  look  of  weighing 
many  pounds.  In  his  eagerness  to  test 
its  weight  he  dropped  Mrs.  Harver’s  arm 
and  poised  the  basket  in  his  hand — and 
the  slight  jingling  sound  that  came  from 
within  as  he  raised  it  fell  very  musically 
upon  his  ear.  Mrs.  Harver’s  fingers  were 
upon  the  key  of  the  call  box  at  that  mo- 
ment and  the  jingling  almost  unnerved 
her  for  the  task  that  she  had  in  hand— so 
intimately  was  it  associated  with  tender 
memories  of  a trotting  little  gray  figure 
which  nevermore  would  trot  again!  The 
feeling  that  in  using  Thomas  as  a decoy 
cat  she  was  committing  sacrilege  again 
occurred  to  her.  What  indignity  might 
not  be  put  upon  his  remains  should  the 
burglar  open  the  basket?  This  thought 
fortunately  came  to  steady  her.  With  a 
firm  hand  she  moved  the  key  back  to  the 
police  call. 

On  the  burglar's  face  was  a sunny  smile 
as  he  exclaimed:  “Twenty  pounds,  if 
there’s  an  ounce!  This  is  what  I call 
luck!” 

B-z-z-z-z-z-z ! A patter  of  feet  on  the 
carpet!  The  slamming  of  a door,  follow- 
ed instantly  by  the  click  of  a lock! 

These  phenomena,  although  successive, 
occurred  with  such  rapidity  that  to  the 
burglar  they  seemed  to  be  simultaneous. 
At  their  conclusion  he  found  himself 
alone  with  the  silver-basket,  and  momen- 
tarily stunned  by  the  shock  incident  to  a 
painful  but  ideally  complete  surprise. 

As  his  shock  subsided,  acting  less  on 
reason  than  on  impulse,  he  rushed  to  the 
closed  door  and  lunged  against  it  with 
his  shoulder  violently.  The  noise  pro- 
duced by  this  concussion  was  dangerously 
loud.  He  hesitated  before  repeating  the 
blow.  This  unlooked-for  demonstration 
alarmed  Mrs.  Harver — whose  mental  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter  had  been  that 
be  would  try  to  run  away,  and  would  be 
caught  by  the  policeman  in  the  back  al- 
ley; not  that  he  would  remain  and  mur- 
der her  before  the  policeman  arrived. 
She  therefore  felt  called  upon  to  counsel 
him,  and,  while  he  hesitated  about  con- 
tinuing his  battery  against  the  door,  ad- 
dressed him  in  distinct  tones  from  the 
other  side: 

“I  don’t  think  that  you  quite  under- 
stand. Please  listen  for  a moment,”  she 
said  politely.  “ I have  rung  for  a police- 
man. When  we  call  a messenger,  one 
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usually  comes  within  four  minutes.  The 
policeman  probably  will  get  here  in 
about  the  same  time.  If  you  want  to 
leave  before  his  arrival  you  have  very 
little  time — three  minutes,  at  the  most. 

Of  course  I don’t  want  to  seem  to  hurry 
you— but,  indeed,  I think  that  you  had 
better  go.” 

Before  Mrs.  Harver  had  quite  finished 
this  deliverance  of  intelligent  advice  the 
burglar  had  begun  to  act  upon  it.  She 
heard  him  unlock  and  open  the  door 
leading  into  the  passage;  she  heard  him 
dash  down  stairs,  and  she  heard  the  slam- 
ming behind  him  of  the  spring  door 
leading  into  the  kitchen.  An  instant 
later  there  was  the  sound  of  hurrying 
footsteps  on  the  front  pavement,  and 
then  a sharp  ring  at  the  bell. 

Mrs.  Harver  opened  a window  and 
saw  a policeman  standing  on  the  steps. 
“Quick!”  she  cried.  “There’s  a burglar 
getting  away  by  the  alley!” 

The  man  was  off  around  the  corner 
like  a flash. 

Mrs.  Harver  still  was  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  looking  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  policeman  had  gone,  when  a 
cab  drove  up  to  the  front  door  and  Mr. 
Harver  got  out  of  it.  He  was  a good 
deal  surprised  by  finding  his  wife  pop- 
ping out  at  the  front  windows  that  way 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  a 
moment  the  situation  was  explained  to 
him— and  then  he  was  off  around  the 
corner  like  another  flash  to  help  the  po- 
liceman. 

Naturally,  Mrs.  Harver  was  desirous 
of  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
was  going  on;  and  in  the  hope  that  some 
part  of  the  scene  of  operations  would  be 
visible  from  the  windows  in  Mr.  Harver’s 
dressing  - room,  she  unlocked  the  door 
again  and  passed  into  that  apartment. 

But  she  never  got  to  the  back  win- 
dows. Midway  in  her  passage  across 
the  room  she  stopped  suddenly  and  stood 
with  agonized  wide-open  eyes  staring 
into  ghastly  nothingness — the  silver- 
basket,  with  Thomas  inside  of  it,  was 
gone!  With  a deep  groan  she  collapsed 
into  a heap  upon  the  floor  and  burst  into 
tears. 

There  she  sat,  weeping  bitterly,  when, 
ten  minutes  later,  Mr.  Harver  came  back 
with  the  information  that  the  burglar 
had  got  safe  away. 

“Then  Thomas  is  lost  to  us  forever!” 
she  said  in  hollow  tones  of  woe. 
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Mr.  Harver  pressed  for  an  explanation, 
and  in  a voice  broken  with  sobs  she  told 
the  story  of  her  too  successful  strategy 
that  had  led  to  this  agonizing  result. 
“ Oh!  Oh!”  she  cried,  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  grief,  while  Mr.  Harver  clasped  her 
to  his  breast  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 
“Don’t  say  that  it  don’t  matter,  and  that 
I’ll  get  over  it  in  time.  It  does  matter, 
and  I never  will  get  over  it.  He  was  the 
best  and  the  sweetest  cat  that  ever  lived 
—and  I’ve  gone  and  made  a ca-cat’s-paw 
of  the  wh-wliole  of  him  — and  now  we 
never  can  bury  him  at  all!” 


It  is  a fact  to  be  noted  that  the  burglar 
was  no  better  pleased  with  the  result  of 
Mrs.  Harver’s  strategic  use  of  Thomas 
than  she  was  herself.  When,  in  the  se- 
clusion of  his  own  home,  he  opened  the 
basket,  his  indignation  was  so  great  that 
for  some  seconds  he  was  unable  to  speak 
at  all.  When  the  use  of  his  vocal  appa- 
ratus was  restored  to  him,  his  words  were 
vigorous  but  few. 

“ A— dead— cat!”  he  said  slowly,  and 
with  a most  bitter  contempt.  And  then, 
in  exclamatory  tones,  he  uttered  the  Saxon 
name  of  the  abode  of  departed  sinful  souls. 


FROM  THE  BLACK  FOREST  TO  THE  BLACK  SEA. 
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VII. 


THE  Danube  delta  begins  forty -five 
miles  below  Galatz,  where  the  river 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  left-hand 
one,  the  Kilia  arm,  taking  a general 
northeasterly  course,  with  many  turns 
and  subdivisions,  past  the  Russian  towns 
Ismail  and  Kilia,  and,  a short  distance  be- 
yond the  fishing  village  of  Vilkoff,  flows 
into  the  Black  Sea  through  seven  narrow 
channels.  The  right-hand  branch,  actu- 
ally the  main  stream,  divides  again  ten 
miles  below  the  first  fork,  the  Sulina  arm 
running  in  a general  easterly  direction 
to  the  port  of  Sulina,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  St.  George’s  arm  winding  slug- 
gishly on  toward  the  southeast  under  the 
extreme  eastern  spurs  of  the  great  range 
of  Dobrudscha  hills.  Each  side  of  the 
irregular  equilateral  triangle  bounded 
by  the  Kilia  and  St.  George’s  arms  and 
the  sea-coast  measures  about  fifty  miles 
in  a straight  line,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  tract  thus  enclosed  is  marsh  and 
swamp  land,  covered  with  a dense  growth 
of  tall  reeds,  interspersed  with  numerous 
lakes,  and  cut  up  into  countless  islands 
by  narrow  lagoons.  In  the  whole  of  this 
great  delta  there  are  only  a few  square 
miles  of  ground  higher  than  the  general 
level  of  the  marsh,  and  these  are  two 
broad  ranges  of  sand  dunes  running 
northeast  and  southwest  several  miles  in- 
land, marking  the  line  of  the  ancient  sea- 
coast,  where  the  waves  and  wind  raised 
this  barrier  long  before  the  memory  of 
man.  These  sandy  elevations  are  now 
covered  with  a forest  of  oak-trees,  and 
support  a sparse  population.  With  this 
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exception  the  delta  is  uncultivated,  and 
the  few  natives  who  inhabit  the  great 
marsh  are  almost  all  engaged  in  fishing. 
They  build  themselves  rude  huts  out  of 
the  tall  reeds,  make  their  beds  and  even 
their  net  floats  out  of  the  same  useful 
plant,  and  during  the  summer  months  set 
their  nets  in  every  lake  and  lagoon,  pre- 
serving their  catch  in  salt  or  carrying  it 
at  convenient  times  to  the  distant  mar- 
kets. This  great  marsh  is  at  all  times 
most  impressive,  and  in  summer,  when 
the  reeds  have  grown  to  their  full  height 
and  are  in  blossom,  the  landscape,  al- 
though monotonous  in  the  extreme,  often 
has  great  elements  of  beauty.  Narrow 
waterways,  seldom  more  than  a fathom 
broad,  intersect  the  marsh  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  only  the  natives  familiar  with 
the  intricate  windings  of  these  natural 
canals  can  find  their  way  from  one  point 
to  another  of  this  labyrinth.  Some  of 
these  waterways  are  known  to  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  period  of  Roman  oc- 
cupancy, and  the  race  of  fishermen  who 
now  make  use  of  them  have  preserved 
their  type,  their  dress,  their  boats,  and 
their  implements  practically  unchanged 
since  the  time  when  Ovid  was  exiled  to 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Myriads  of 
wild-fowl  breed  in  the  solitude  of  the 
broad  morass,  and  many  kinds  of  fish 
abound  in  its  quiet  waters.  In  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  frost  has  killed  the  reeds, 
great  tracts  of  the  delta  are  often  swept 
over  by  fires,  consuming  all  the  vegeta- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  mud,  but  clear- 
ing  the  way  for  a new  and  vigorous 
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growth  in  the  spring.  Only  during  the 
winter  months  is  the  marsh  passable  for 
vehicles,  or  even  for  pedestrians,  and 
when  the  whole  region  is  frozen  hard  the 
mails  and  the  few  passengers  who  are 
obliged  to  travel  are  carried  on  sledges 
straight  across  from  one  station  to  another 
over  the  level  surface  of  land  and  water. 

Russia  took  possession  of  this  region 
after  the  capture  of  Ismail,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  in  order  to  help 
commerce  at  home,  put  various  restric- 
tions on  the  Danube  trade,  which  almost 
anmhihited  it  for  & time.  The  adoption 
of  free  trade  by  England  naturally  stim- 
ulated the  export  business  in  the  corn 
producing  countries  of  the  Danube,  and 
great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to 
induce  Russia  to  remove  the  hampering 
restrictions  on  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
Intcrnalhnml  disputes  arising  from  this 
cause  finally  culminated  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  it  was  not-  without  reason,  there- 
fore. that  the  treaties  <»|  petted  contained 
articles,  intended  to  place  the  navigation 
of  the  river  in  control  of  the  countries 
most  interested  in  the  corn  supply,  (.hid 
clause  of  the  treaty  created  a Rivejiait 
Commission,  whose  duty  was  to  regulate 
the  general  navigation  of  the  river,  ami 
another  clause  established  a European 
Coni mi&s ion the  Danube,  ‘ to  clear  the 
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mouths  of  the  river  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  the  sea  from  the  sand  and 
other  impediments  which  obstruct  them." 
The  first  of  these  commissions  found  its 
task  impossible  on  account  of  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  small  countries  along 
the  river,  and  has  never  done  anything, 
although  it  is  still  recognized  diplomati- 
cally. The  powers  represented  in  the  ac- 
tive commission  are  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tro - Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Ron  ma  nia.  Russia,  and  Turkey. 

Owing  to  a misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  the  com- 
mission  was  established  for  a term  of  only 
two  years.  This  period  was  extended  at 
various  times,  and  at  last  it.  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  1878  that  the  functions  of 
this  body  should  continue  until  it  should 
bo  dissolved  by  the  powers.  It  lias  been 
constantly  at  work  since  its  first  meeting 
in  1856.  A few  statistics  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  effect  on  English  trade  of 
the  improvements  to  navigation  brought 
about  hy  the  commission.  Before  1847 
from  3 to  52  English  Vessels  entered  the 
Danube  annually.  Between  1847  and  I860 
2648  English  ships  entered  the  river,  rep- 
resenting a net  tonnage  of  500,723.  Be- 
tween 1861  and  i&m  these  numbers  were 
raised  to  12.363  and  0,812,260  respectively* 
In  1861  2)4  English  sailing  vessels  and  35 
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pruth, which  forms  the  him mlary  .hKoyneu  ea>it  .,vrvus>  a narrow  strip  of  meadow* 
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TOULTCHA. 


land,  the  great  Hills  of  the  Dobrudscha, 
dotted  with  ancient  tumuli,  extend  far 
into  the  distance,  where  a range  of  moun- 
tains cuts  sharply  against  the  sky  with 
bold,  jagged  outlines;  to  the  north,  the  ir- 
regular base  spurs  of  the  line  of  low  hills 
which  touch  the  river  at  Reni  are  seen 
jutting  out  over  the  great  marsh  at  inter- 
vals, until  they  vanish  in  the  perspective. 
The  wind  veered  round  in  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon,  and  almost  died  away,  and 
as  we  alternately  sailed  and  paddled  down 
the  long  straight  reach  toward  the  delta, 
past  the  red-roofed  town  of  Isaktcha,  on 
the  Roumanian  shore,  half  hidden  behind 
a wooded  island,  and  the  great  Russian 
monastery  of  St.  Tlieraspont  across  the 
river,  we  heard  not  so  much  as  a single 
hail  from  the  soldiers  on  either  bank,  al- 
though we  often  passed  close  to  their  sta- 
tions. In  the  early  afternoon  we  saw  be- 
fore us  a stone  jetty  with  a spindle  on  the 
end,  and  soon  found  that  this  marked  the 
place  where  the  river  divides  and  the  del- 
ta actually  begins.  The  fork  is  known 
as  the  Chatal  dTsmail,  and  the  embank- 
ment was  built  by  the  Danube  Commis- 
sion, to  divert  the  strength  of  the  current 
from  the  Kilia  arm  into  the  main  stream. 
Three  or  four  miles  to  the  south  the  white 
houses  of  Toultcha  shone  brightly  among 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  trees,  and 
numerous  windmills  were  waving  their 
arms  on  the  rocky  promontory  below  the 
town.  A half-dozen  miles  further  to  the 
eastward  is  the  Chatal  St.  George,  where 
the  stream  divides  into  the  Sulina  and  the 
St.  George’s  arms. 

We  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  left- 
hand  branch  at  the  Chatal  dTsmail,  and 
rounding  a sharp  bend  to  the  north,  we 
soon  entered  a great  wilderness  of  reeds 
and  willows.  For  some  distance  not  even 
a picket  station  was  visible  on  either 
shore;  but  as  we  paddled  steadily  along  in 


the  sluggish  current  we  occa- 
sionally saw  a Russian  soldier  in 
white  uniform  in  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth among  the  willows. 
In  a little  more  than  an  hour’s 
time  we  came  in  sight  of  Ismail, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a gentle 
slope  of  ground  beyond  pleasant 
meadows,  where  the  ruins  of  a 
great  Turkish  fortress  stand. 
Great  cultivated  fields  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  where 
scores  of  peasants  were  at  work, 
stretched  far  back  to  the  distant 
hill-sides,  yellow  with  corn  fields  and  dot- 
ted with  villages.  A large  Russian  pick- 
et station  on  an  open  point  tempted  us  to 
land  and  see  what  would  happen,  so  we 
ran  the  bows  of  the  canoes  into  the  mud. 
and  asked  the  soldiers  assembled  on  the 
bank  for  a light  for  our  cigarettes,  at  the 
same  time  preparing  to  go  ashore.  One 
of  them  went  to  the  quarters  for  a live 
coal,  while  the  others  helped  us  out  of  the 
canoes  in  a very  friendly  manner,  and  we 
spent  a sociable  hour  with  them.  We  did 
not  hurry  away,  because  we  planned  to 
camp  just  above  Ismail,  and  it  was  nearly 
sunset  when  we  floated  away  toward  the 
glittering  domes  rising  above  the  dense 
masses  of  willow-trees  in  the  distance. 
The  peasants  rattled  across  the  fields  in 
their  farm  wagons,  leaving  behind  them 
a cloud  of  dust  all  golden  in  the  evening 
light.  A mounted  officer  cantered  along 
the  bank,  paused  a moment  to  look  at  us, 
gave  a sharp  command  to  a sentinel,  and 
went  on  again.  Now  we  noticed  that  a 
soldier  was  stationed  at  every  furlong  of 
the  shore,  and  we  began  to  be  anxious 
about  finding  a secluded  camp-ground. 
The  Roumanian  side  was  absolutely  im- 
possible, for  the  mud  was  not  only  of  the 
blackest  and  most  adhesive  variety,  but  it 
extended  so  far  out  into  the  river  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  ef- 
fect a landing.  We  kept  to  that  bauk, 
however,  examining  every  foot  of  ground 
at  the  water's  edge  until  we  came  to  the 
corner  of  the  last  bend  above  Ismail.  It 
was  not  possible  to  camp  at  this  place, 
and  if  we  went  further  we  should  have  to 
pass  the  town,  a proceeding  which  might 
result  in  our  being  delayed  there  for  the 
night.  After  some  hesitation  we  made  up 
our  minds  to  paddle  across  the  stream  to  a 
gravelly  beach  under  a meadow  bordered 
by  a row  of  willows,  and  to  land  there  in 
face  of  the  sentinel  whom  we  saw  pacing 
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to  and  fro.  The  soldier  challenged  ns  as 
we  came  near,  ami  we  answered  that  we 
were  travellers,  and  wanted  to  camp  there 
for  the  night.  A corporal  speedily  came 
up.  and  one  of  us,  taking  the  passports,  ac- 
companied him  to  the  officers1  quarters,  a 
half-mile  or  so  across  the  fie  his.  Our  po- 
sition was  soon  explained  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  lieutenant,  who;  although  not 
a particularly  intelligent  speed  men  of  the 
officers  of  the  line,  readily  com preh ended 
the  fact  that  we  had  no  hostile  intentions, 
and  ordered  the  corporal  to  see  that  we 
were  not  molested  in  our  camp,  and  to 
send  us  for  our  passports  in  the  morning. 
In  a few  minutes  we  had  our  camp  in  or- 
der, built  a tire,  and  cooked  our  dinners, 
all  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the .sol- 
dier on  guard,  who  watched  every  opera- 
tion with  the  most  intense  interest.  Be- 
fore we  had  finished  eating,  a number  of 
officer**  came  down  from  their  quarters  to 
look  at  our  canoes,  and  when,  a few  min- 
utes later,  they  saw  us  getting  ready  for 
bed,  politely  wished  us  good  night  and 
went  away. 


Our  bivouac  was  not  far  from  a coun- 
try road,  ami  every  passer  met  a prompt 
challenge  from  the  soldier,  who  never  de- 
serted our  fire  except  to -perform  this  duty. 
Feeling  very  much  as  if  we  were  within 
the  lines  of  an  army  in  war  time,  we  retired 
into  the  shelter  of  our  tents,  and  left  the 
soldier  to  whisper  to  himself  and  utter 
mournful  sighs  by  the  few  remaitiing 
coals.  Some  time  in  the  night  he  was  re- 
lieved,ami  the  new  sentinel  withdrew  to 
the  cover  of  the  willow  trees,  and  did  not 
disturb  us  in  any  way.  In  the Parly  morn- 
ing a boat  load  of  natives,  rowing  up 
stream  past  our  camp,  was  immediately 
challenged  by  the  guard  and  ordered  to 
come  ashore.  One  of  the  men  landed  and 
carried  the  passports  up  to  the  officers  for 
the  regulation  vise  before  the  boat  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed.  We  then  appreciated 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  treated  any  dif- 
ferently from  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
hut  that,  as  far  as  the  custom-house  regu- 
lations went,  the  ri  ver -hank  was  practi- 
cally in  a state  of  $iege. 

After  a short  paddle  from  Ismail  down  a 
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to  eotne  in  sight 
of  K i 1 i a long;  be f p re 
sunset.  A swampy 
wilderness  sur- 
rounded us.  and  not 
a yatil  of  solid  earth 
did  we  see.  The 
frontier  runs  along* 
the  northerly  limit 
of  the  delta,  on  the 
banks  of  the  small* 
est  of  the  three 
arms  just  described, 
and  we  therefore 
did  not  even  have 
the  company  of  the 
picket  siat ions.  In- 
deed. the  only  hu- 
man habitations  we 
came  across  were 
at  a fishing  camp, 
where  several  rude 
huts  were  scattered 
about  among  the 
reeds  and  willows, 
their  mud  floors 
scarcely  a foot  &lx>ve 
the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  began  to  rain, 
and  heavy  sionn 
clouds,  driven  by 
the  rising  gale, 
swept  over  the 
whole  sky.  The 
sun  went  down, 
and  we  had  left  the 
region  of  willows, 
and  now  saw  no- 
thing but  reeds  on 
all  sides  of  us, 
Soon  the  gathering 
twilight  drove  us 
to  seek  a camp,  although  the  domes  of 
Kilia  were  not  yet  in  sight.  The  only 
ingeniously  constructed  place  we  could  find,  after  a long  search, 
ipon  the  high  plateau,  was  a small  clearing  among  the  reeds 
i perfectly  fiat  country,  on  the  left  bank,  where  some  fisherman 
ither  side.  The  strong  had  dried  the  stalks  for  floats  to  his 
iieh  had  been  blowing  nets.  He  it?  we  hauled  up  the  canoes, 
lv  for  days,  gave  US  no  settled  them  firmly  in  the  soft  mud  of 
•hoppy  sea  which  seri-  the  marsh  at  an  acute  angle  with  each 
speed.  About  ten  miles  other,  bow  to  how,  ami  spreading  a thick 
nver  divides  into  three  layer  of  freshly  cut  reeds  over  the  Irian- 
ito  one  stream  at  Kilia.  gular  spare  between  the  canoes  and  fhe 
er  om  Weplanued  to  edge  of  tin*  hank,  put  up  our  t<mts  mid 
above  the  latter  town,  built  a fire.  The  latter  operation  was 
ral  ]>assage  as  probably  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds,  for  all  the 
e.  For  the  rest  of  the  wood  we  could  find  was  the  water-soaked 
ked  steadily,  expecting  branches  of  willow  which  we  broke  from 
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the  snags,  or  pull- 
ed out  of  the  ooze 
of  the  banks.  We 
were,  however, 
prepared  for  just 
such  an  emergen- 
cy, and  lighting 
an  ordinary  little 
wi re-gauze  spi ri t- 
lam p,  arranged  the 
smallest  twigs  over 


the  flame,  so  they  soon  dried,  then  caught 
fire,  and  by  their  heat  dried  others,  until 
we  shortly  had  enough  strength  of  flame 
to  kindle  the  large  pieces  of  sodden  wood. 
Sheltered  from  the  rain  by  our  sketching 
umbrellas  in  the  lee  of  the  canoe  tents, 
we  cooked  an  elaborate  dinner  of  sev- 
eral courses,  and  enjoyed  as  comfortable 
a meal  as  if  our  camp  had  been  made  on 
the  sound  turf  of  an  English  meadow. 
As  for  our  snug  beds,  they  were  quite  as 
dry  and  warm  as  at  any  other  bivouac, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  canoes 
had  settled  deep  into  a slough  of  black 
mire. 

A prolonged  struggle  with  the  mud  the 
next  morning  did  not  increase  our  cour- 
age to  face  the  strong  head  - wind,  but 
we  got  away  at  last,  fairly  free  from  the 
stains  which  defiled  clothes,  sails,  and 
varnish,  and  after  a short  paddle  came 
out  into  the  main  stream,  which  here  runs 
toward  the  southeast  for  a short  distance, 
and  were  soon  scudding  past  the  town  of 
Kilia  under  full  sail.  The  town  stretches 
far  inland,  among  groves  of  trees,  and 
we  could  see  the  green  - topped  domes  of 
several  churches  and  the  roofs  of  large 
houses. 

After  our  first  introduction  to  real  mud, 
just  below  Belgrade,  we  had  always  looked 
forward  to  an  ideal  bivouac  on  a clean 
sandy  beach  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  we  should  find  drift-wood  in 


abundance,  firm  smooth  ground  under 
our  feet,  and  pure  sweet  air  to  breathe. 
As  we  passed  Kilia,  and  saw  before  us  a 
great  flat,  unbroken,  reed-covered  marsh, 
we  felt  a certain  elation  in  the  belief 
that  within  a few  hours  we  should  prob- 
ably reach  this  ideal  camp,  and  bid  good- 
by  to  Danube  mud  and  its  accompany- 
ing annoyances.  We  stole  along  in  the 
shelter  of  a fringe  of  large  willows  on 
the  Russian  bank  for  about  five  miles. 
Through  the  trees  we  could  see  great  vine- 
yards and  cultivated  fields  and  occasional 
farm-houses.  Peasants  were  at  work  re- 
pairing the  low  dikes  that  protect  the 
farms  from  the  overflow  of  the  river,  or 
weaving  fresh  rods  in  the  wattled  fences. 
We  occasionally  checked  our  speed  to 
watch  these  operations,  and  if  we  had  at- 
tempted to  land,  would  probably  have  been 
met  with  a prompt  challenge,  for  all  along, 
at  regular  intervals,  the  white  uniforms  of 
the  sentinels  could  be  distinguished  among 
the  undergrowth,  and  the  glint  of  the  bay- 
onets often  flashed  in  the  foliage.  At  the 
end  of  this  reach  the  river  broadens  out 
to  a width  of  a mile  or  more,  but  only  for 
a short  distance,  and  then  divides  around 
a perfect  maze  of  islands.  About  noon 
wre  came  out  into  a stream  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  one  we  had  followed,  and 
seeing  the  familiar  figure  of  a Russian 
soldier  among  the  willows,  knew  we 
were  on  the  right  road.  A few  minutes 
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later  we  saw  a row  of  white  sand  dunes  of  a low  while  building,  which  we  found 
glistening  in  the  sun  beyond  grassy  mca-  was  the  custom-house.  With  the  excep* 
dow>vand  to  the  right  and  below  the  green  lion  of  the  lotkas,  or  native  boats,  all 
domes  of  two  churches.  Rounding  a low  our  surroundings,  from  tin*  unpainted 
point,  we  were  shortly  off  the  village  of  shanties  and  the  shaky  wharves  to  the 
Yilkotf. the  last  scLlemenl  on  the  Kilia  rough  boots  and  tarpauiingvS  of  the  fisher- 
arm.  Very  little  of  the  place  was  visible  men.  suggested  Cape  Ann  or  Cape  Cod; 
from  the  river  as  we  came  down,  for  it  ex-  but  the  appearance  on  the  quay  of  a very 
tends  some  distance  back,  and  only  the  short  and  stout  official  with  an  extraor- 
roofs  of  two  large  fish  warehouses  and  a dinary  bottle-nose,  and  wearing  the  Rus- 
few  fishermen's  huts  are  seen  among  the  sian  uniform,  located  the  place  instantly. 


A LATE  CAMP. 


trees  near  the  river.  There  was  no  land- 
ing-place, and  nut  even  a boat  lying  on  the 
shore,  so  we  pushed  on  against  the  wind, 
now  blowing  a gaje/nnd  shortly  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a narrow  inlet,  forming  the 
tiny  harbor  of  t lie  place.  Along  both 
sides  of  this  passage  we  saw  jumbled  to- 
gether in  confusion  many  rambling  wood- 
en  structures.  quite  like  those  at  any  re- 
mote fishing  - village  in  New  England, 
and  a fleet  of  bqatis,  large  ami  smalljiioor- 
ed  to  rotting,  neglected  landing-stages. 
We  grounded  once  or  twice  on  a mud 
bank  on  our  way  into  the  harbor,  but 
presently  were  in  sheltered  waters,  ami 
following  the  directions  of  some  fisher- 
men, came  alongside  the  steps  in  front 


Tins  official  was  the  most  astonished 
man  ever  seen;  his  eyes  fairly  started  out 
of  their  orbits ; lie  looked  first  at  us,  then 
at  the  canoes,  and  then  at  the.  stars  and 
.stripes  and  union -jack  Hying  from  the 
masts,  but  seemed  too  much  dazed  to  utter 
a word.  At  last  he  opened  hi*  mouth  and 
asked,  with  a tremor  in  his  speech,  *'  Why 
are  you  landing  here?'* 

“ The  wind  is  so  heavy  we  can't  goon/* 
we  replied. 

‘What  is  your  business /’  and  we  ex- 
plained to  the  best  of  our  ability,  not  for- 
getting to  mention  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer  we  bad  adopted  up  the  river. 

*■'  lint  you  bad  better  not  bind  here/* 
he  urged. 
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“ We  must  laml  \ jjo  an  until.  The  slight  of  two  haym  oUx‘urrKkni>;,quil5>> 

thtr  mnd  e^ilicjcj  pu^ocfc?*  *Iie  bad' 

“Tun.  cvitainiy  chiVI  stay  here  tor  ever  before  wen  only  added  to  ins:  ili«- 
there  is.  no  bote!, and  ymv wron't  be  ahlr  to  iroas.  and  bu  Joo1;«hI  at  them  with  much 
^rot  »iP0ii»l»ar  to  eats-'*  ihr  vspmssiou  of  « oum  \\  ho  w<«.s  the Avar- 

‘We  don't  want  a hob/l,  and  we  have  rant  lYir  his  a sheriff*.- 

/oml  in  our  boats/’  At  this  jmu  t nre  t n o young1  men  eatm*  uj;; 

“What  diet  yaii/cvmto  here  for/'  ;>m!  UMrodmed  (he»nselves  to  us  a*  (i.sh  un 
M?u  explained  again  that  we  -wore.  H ave}  oh  lints  of  the-  plane,  a?|d  interceded  i tf  our. 
liny  in  see  the  ecMiptrr,  behalf,  and  weeded  -Hi  eulwinfr  the  old 

44  There  is  nothin"1  to  a>(*o  here,  and  you  imubs  rwomuem,  so  th/.o  he  bxdced  at  the 
loui  better  not  ship  A'  evs/s  on  our  passports  ami  mki  ns  m uome 

“But/"  we  insismd,  ht  <wuing  a little  ashore.  i!iwnjft*iwrbe.  cori- 

.weary  of  bis  obstinate  ami  stupid  repo*  wilted  to  myUb:r  am!  stamp  our  papers, 
ti iious.  ‘ wr.  ean  i possibly  go-  on  until  bill  refused  i*\  gitp  them  back  to  us,  my- 
tim  wind  moderates,  and  fimhemioie,  wv  iu^r  wv  •/•on  hi  have  them  a-'am  when  we 
don't  propose  to  try  Mere,  are  pur  pass  wvnt  ?jw**:  All  tin*  irynmcnfe  we  con  hi 

ports,  -vi£&l  by  the  rfprewutatiy^  of  fyjs/  fcloqijfcet’ly,  u*&l;  i to  lift*  hope 

Imperial  Majesty  .persuading  i him  to  lot  its  land  our 
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porting  a projec- 
tion of  the  roof. 
They  stand  close 
ly  together  along 
s t v a i gh  t t h or  ou  gh- 
fares,  which  are  lit- 
tle better  than  ca- 
nals of  mud.  being 
only  a few  inches 
above  the  level 
of  the  river.  The 
foundations  of  the 
houses  are  raised  a 
foot  or  two  above 
these  sloughs,  and 
roughly  hewn  plank 
s idewal  ks  support  - 
ed  by  piles  extend 
every  where  in  front 
of  the  buildings, 
even  into  the  nar- 
row side  alleys, 
where  fishermen  s 
huts  are  huddled 
together  in  the 
marsh  among  reeds 
and  willows.  Two 
great  white  church- 
es, enclosed  by  neat 
pa  I i n gsT  occu  py  the 
middle  of  wide,  neg- 
lected squares,  and 
look  bleak  and  bare 
and  uninviting. 
The  house  we  visit- 
ed w as  of  one  story, 
but  long  and  deep, 
and  comfortably, 
even  luxuriously, 
furnished,  and  the 
drawing  - room. 
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pe*vv,ic\  boil y oob  soul.  K:u*h  trader  )ms  the  (vriiiiny  of  Tour  musters  arol  the  liitrcF 
his  of  3*i<ror  more  hAiermeu,  -ships  of  ihe  orR«panoi>-  they  follow  is  the 

vrhom  lit-  supplies  ^iih  all  the  ail  ioiuVrjn^ui  hulul^e.uco .in  tUeuhlivson 

it i if  life.  oral  uniuuioaj  voilktt—  itf  mekriKs  . 

: * I » ou  CwtuiaJit  system  — ii* C bikes  ,1S  pay-  Tim  A/k-noviu  wt*.v  List  p;issjii£.  and 
TMirivt  ibeeitkire  pyoduri,  of  (heir  mil.  The  we  were  g-Um>  Uitpul .u*j.»!.  to.  be  oil.  when 
u.-o  «n\sl  '‘nijsnyoif  e of  this  is  that  hteivil  y,  at  About  four  '„)»>•  violent 

the  poor  of  rt.sheriiUjp  air*?  ill- yytif  Um  d i m i i rt iiO! * jVf wl irit:,  a i ! <1  w-e 

r. ays  deeply'  in  tlrUl  to  tie*  rneirhauiK  :it  on.v  it:  >i.r  i.  A 1u<}rtous 

:u«»l  pass  their  whole  lives  in  as  <ievra>R  evpre.v,{o«.  of  rOiet  eanw  over  (he  old 

inii' a siak  of  shivvry  as  e\  e)*  was  eiuhued  nun's  fe^e  win >h  Wo  asked  for  out  pns:«~ 

byjamn.  The  only  relief  thx-W  have  fivnn  ports  and  ToUl  him  we  toero  wou^  away. 
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TURKISH  SAILING  LOTKA,  SUL1NA. 


He  became  cheerful  and  amiable,  and  con- 
fided in  us,  as  we  bade  him  good-by,  that 
he  was  a Pole,  and  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government  for  over  forty 
years,  and  was  very  much  afraid  he 
would  have  lost  his  place  if  he  had  per- 
mitted us  to  pass  the  night  in  the  village. 
We  had  a paddle  of  ten  miles  before  us, 
and  about  two  hours  of  daylight  to  do  it 
in,  and  we  set  off  in  good  spirits,  looking 
forward  with  agreeable  anticipations  to 
our  camp  on  the  sea-shore.  Soon  after 
leaving  Vilkoff  we  entered  a maze  of 
channels  among  low  islands,  where  our 
horizon  was  limited  by  the  rank  of  tall 
reeds  along  the  shores.  We  met  several 
lotkas  with  fishermen  paddling  up  to  the 
village  from  their  summer  huts  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  a large  patrol-boat  full  of 
Roumanian  soldiers  near  a large  picket 
station,  and  judging  from  these  indica- 
tions that  we  were  in  the  right  passage, 
we  paddled  steadily  on. 

In  an  hour  and  a half  the  stream 
curved  round  to  the  southeast,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wind,  and  hoisted  sail  at  once.  Just  as 
the  sun  was  setting  we  came  into  a short 
reach  scarcely  wider  than  the  Danube  at 
Donaueschingen,  and  there  in  front  of 
us  was  the  straight  line  of  the  sea  horizon 
stretching  across  between  two  low  reed- 
covered  points.  In  a few  moments  more 
we  sailed  out  gayly  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  broad  open  expanse  of  the  sea  was 
before  us,  all  yellow  and  glowing  with 
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the  reflection  of  the  gorgeous 
sunset  sky,  and  the  light  on 
the  jetty  at  Sulina  glimmer- 
ed brightly  in  the  distance. 
But  we  could  see  neither 
beach  nor  sand  dunes,  and 
for  a long  distance  in  front 
of  us  and  on  either  side,  as 
far  as  we  could  distinguish 
in  the  dim  light,  stumps  of 
trees,  ugly  snags,  and  bunch- 
es of  reeds  were  sticking  up 
out  of  the  water.  No  possi- 
ble camp-ground  was  visible 
anywhere,  and  for  a moment 
we  scarcely  knew  what  to  do 
or  which  way  to  turn  our 
bows.  The  wind  had  risen 
again  at  sunset,  the  shallow 
water  grew  rougher  every 
moment,  and  delay  was  fa- 
tal, unless  we  chose  to  pass 
the  night  moored  to  a snag, 
or  in  the  shelter  of  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

At  first  we  thought  of  taking  refuge  at 
one  of  the  fishermen’s  huts  among  the 
reeds  at  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  but 
discovering  a white  building  far  across 
the  bay,  in  the  direction  of  Sulina,  we 
headed  our  canoes  for  that,  knowing  we 
should  find  solid  earth  there,  and  paddled 
harder  than  we  had  done  since  we  shot 
the  rapids  at  the  Iron  Gates.  Drenched 
with  spray  from  the  high  cross-seas,  we 
finally  reached  the  other  shore  just  as 
darkness  was  shutting  down,  and  pushing 
through  a great  bed  of  reeds,  came  out 
into  a little  muddy  pool,  with  a landing 
made  of  logs,  close  by  the  little  white- 
washed house  we  had  seen  from  a dis- 
tance. A half-dozen  sailors  of  the  Rou- 
manian navy  welcomed  us  heartily  as  we 
landed,  insisted  on  carrying  up  our  ca- 
noes and  luggage,  and  helped  us  pitch 
our  camp  on  a dry  sandy  spot  near  their 
quarters.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  September,  and  the  journey  from  the 
Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea  had  occu- 
pied us  eleven  weeks  and  one  day,  includ- 
ing twenty-eight  days  we  had  spent  in 
excursions  away  from  the  river,  and  our 
delays  at  Vienna,  Ha-in  burg,  and  Buda- 
Pesth.  We  had  paddled  and  sailed  1775 
miles,  through  Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and 
Russia. 

The  following  morning  we  were  on  our 
feet  at  dawn,  eager  to  see  what  sort  of 
country  wre  had  reached  in  the  darkness. 
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We  found  that  we  were  at  the  * ‘ cordon/' 
or  one  of  the  Roumanian  customs  picket 
posts,  on  a point  of  land  called  Cape 
Mason ra,  and  that,  we  had  come  out  into 
the  Black  Sea  through  that  branch  of 
the  river  called  the  Zaliv.  The  bay  we 


land,  and  ex  tending  for  miles  to  the 
southward,  where  a range  of  sand  dunes 
hides  Sul  i n a from  view,  and  to  the  west 
toward  dark  masses  of  the  great  forest,  on 
a low  sandy  elevation  which  marks  the 
line  of  the  ancient  sea-coast.  The  whole 


ikm’maman  sai urns  at  the  • ‘ cordon 


had  crossed  in  the  twilight  was  an  an- 
cient mouth  of  the  river,  not  navigable 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Our  camp 
was  on  the  edge  of  a broad,  rough  nieu* 
(low,  bordered  on  tin*  north  by  g»vat 
shallows,  where  the  sea  is  eating  into  the 


tract,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  was  gay  with 
wild  dowers. 

In  Alfred  Parsons's  note  book  are  enu- 
merated among  the  plants  found  on 
this  sandy  Itai,  the  sea- lavender  ( St  a l ire 
lot ifoli'V . a small  Michaelmas  daisy  just 

. . Original  frem  > \ 
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coming  into  blossom,  large-leaved  meco-  made  our  farewell  camp  toilet  before  the 
nopsis,  mauve  lactuca,  and  several  vel-  nickel- plated  rudder,  which  served  as  a 
low  composite  flowers.  In  the  lakes  of  mirror,  and  then  parted  everything  but 
the  delta,  among  the  reeds,  be  found  our  raiment  among  the  sailors,  who  had 
water-lilies;  villarsia;  frogbit.  a floating  been  interested  but  shy  spectators  of  all 


THE  LAST  TOILET  IN  CAM.T 


these  operations.  The  wind  was  blowing 
half  a gale,  hut  with  plenty  of  daylight 
before  us  we  bad  no  hesitation  in  tempt- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  Black  Sea,  and. 
about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  left  the 
cheery  company  happy  in  the  possession 
of  all  our  pots  ami  pans,  and  set  out  in 


plant  like  a yucca,  with  thorny'  edges 
to  the  leaves;  a sort  of  duckweed,  with 
rough  primate  leaves;  and  on  the  river- 
banks,  loosestrife,  hemp-agrimony.  flow- 
ering-rush, and  a thick  undergrowth  of 
marsh -fern. 

We  cooked  a most  elaborate  breakfast. 
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the  direction  of  Sulina.  The  sailors  as- 
sured us  that  for  several  days  at  least  we 
would  not  be  able  to  enter  the  river,  on 
account  of  the  high  sea  running’  at  the 
bar,  but  we  proposed  to  skirt  the  coast  as 
far  as  we  could  go,  and  then  see  what 
would  turn  up. 

We  worked  our  wav  out  of  the  tangle 
of  reeds  ami  across  the  shallows  into 
the  open  water,  and  turned  our  bows  to 
the  southward,  where  a long  sand  beach 
stretched  away  in  & graceful  curve.  A 
double  line  of  breakers  followed  the  shore, 
and  one  could  see  the  white  water  on  the 
bar  beyond  the  light-house.  We  paddled 
on  for  several  miles  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  dodging  the  waves  and  escaping  cap- 
size only  by  careful  steering.  We  thought 
it  useless  to  venture  out  into  the  road- 
stead, hut  kept  along  near  the  shore,  and 
when  we  found  the  waves  were  rising  to 
a height  which  made  further  advance  fool- 
hardy, we  ran  the  canoes  ashore  through 
the  surf,  and  hauled  them  up  on  the  beach 
just  under  the  sand  dunes*  the  ideal  camp- 
ground of  our  imaginations.  We  were 


not  in  sight  of  any  house,  and  as  we  could 
not  paddle  any  further,  it  looked  as  if  we 
might  enjoy  ofltr  sea-shore  camp  after  all. 
However,  on  reconnoitring  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  dunes,  we  saw  an  ox-cart 
slowly  moving  across  the  meadow  a half- 
mile  or  more  away,  ami  ran  and  overtook 
it.  The  driver  was  a fine  tall  young 
Roumanian  farmer, -with  an  intelligent, 
handsome  face,  and  he  consented  to  carry 
the  canoes  to  the  Sulina  branch  for  us. 
lie  had  au  excellent  cart  and  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  there  was  an  easy  road  along 
the  hard  beach.  On  the  firm  white  sand, 
under  a brilliant  noonday  sun.  and  in  full 
view  of  the  great  blue  expanse  of  the 
Black  Sea,  we  dismantled  the  canoes,  and 
lashed  them  on  the  ox-cart,  one  above  the 
other.  After  a couple  of  hours'  walk 
along  the  beach,  in  the  very  wash  of  the 
waves,  we  came  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Sulina  arm  opposite  the  town.  Here  we 
slid  the  canoes  into  the  stream,  took  our 
last  paddle  across  the  Danube,  and  depos- 
ited them  in  the  warehouse  of  a hospitable 
friend  to  await  shipment  to  England. 
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atpu:  “ Papa  dear— Tin  vnu  know  ft  halfpenny  wwkty  nui^r  F/if*?/uftj?''—VKT*H : MN<*ver  heard  of  it  In  my  life  r 

4Tk»i:  " tt>ll— It  MfT*r«  nlnepence  a column  for  ttimwerintf  qu»  Htlon«,  and  they  ar*  #.*  rllfftmiU,  arid  we  do  m want,  to  nutRe  a -little  tnopey  t Do  leave  off  vour 
and  help  us  a lUtle  !”  (Pater  ran  atilt/  writs  tv#  novds  a y»ar  hu{  g+ts  £!0.0Q6  for  <ach  Of  thm  ) 


Chitor'B  Cast;  tfjrnir. 


THE  sweet  credulity  of  the  nursery  ac- 
cepts Mother  Goose  without  specula- 
tion or  inquiry.  When  and  where  she 
lived,  whether  there  were  a Father  Goose 
and  little  goslings,  the  rapt  audience  of  her 
rhymes  does  not  ask.  They  are  the  first 
verse,  except  some  “ now  I lay  me  down 
to  sleep,”  which  the  children  hear,  and 
they  find  in  the  rhymes  nothing  strange 
or  extravagant.  They  do  not  laugh  nor 
disbelieve.  Little  Jack  Horner  and  little 
Miss  Muffet  are  as  authentic  personages 
as  their  own  companions  Lucy  and  Mary 
Jane,  and  that  the  cow  jumped  over  the 
moon  is  no  more  surprising  than  that 
she  came  in  to  be  milked  or  chewed  the 
cud. 

From  the  domain  of  Mother  Goose  the 
child  glides  into  the  world  of  faery,  and 
beholds  Jack  the  Giant-killer  and  Tom 
Thumb  and  Cinderella  and  Jack  of  the 
Bean  Stalk,  and  enters  the  lovely  realm 
of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Graciosa  and 
Percinet  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  It 
is  a realm  of  endless  charm.  Reiteration 
does  not  tire,  and  the  young  mind  teems 
with  the  fond  fancies  that  outlast  many 
a sober  thought  and  serious  purpose,  and 
seem  to  the  man  a preliminary  phantas- 
magoria of  life  and  human  character. 

But  the  child  is  neither  a humorist  nor 
a moralist,  and  when,  still  later,  he  comes 
to  read  Pope's  Homer  and  the  mythologic 
tales,  it  is  with  the  same  uninquisitive 
wonder  that  he  heard  that  the  mouse  ran 
up  the  clock,  and  the  legend  of  the  house 
that  Jack  built.  Elia’s  protest  against 
the  moral  tales  that  sought  to  supersede 
the  lore  of  the  nursery,  and  to  transform 
that  Barataria  into  an  infant  school, 
sprang  from  sympathetic  instinct.  “The 
children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum  father,” 
and  although  her  quaint  lover  went  un- 
mated to  his  grave,  his  love  of  children 
made  him  their  interpreter,  and  stirred 
his  protest  against  the  ruthless  endeavor 
to  despoil  childhood’s  priceless  possession 
— the  world  of  faery. 

The  old  question  has  been  lately  asked 
anew:  why  fill  the  infant  mind  with 
images  of  cruelty  and  horror  ? Why  sug- 
gest to  innocence  the  dreadful  vision  of 
ogres  fattening  captives  like  sheep  for 
their  table?  Why  torture  it  with  that 
appalling  cabalistic  bloody  invocation — 
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Fee,  faw,  fum?  Why  permit  the  hoary 
murderer  Blue  Beard  to  terrify  the  young 
before  in  historical  sequence  they  reach 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  no  extenuating 
page  of  Froude,  but  as  the  grisly  murder- 
er and  defender  of  the  faith  of  the  older 
annals?  And  why  perplex  the  callow 
pilgrim  scarcely  embarked  on  the  journey 
of  life,  which  the  reverend  and  the  wise  I 
describe  as  a moral  warfare,  by  the 
rhyme  which  declares  the  greedy  thief 
of  a plum  from  the  copious  pudding  a 
good  boy?  Why  is  a glutton  who  tri- 
umphs in  his  gluttony  to  be  commended 
in  honeyed  measure  as  good,  while  no- 
thing is  said  in  praise — nay,  he  is  not  even 
mentioned — of  the  virtue  of  the  unnamed 
comrade,  who  was  undoubtedly  present,  i 
and  who  restrained  his  desire  to  pull  out 
plums,  and  who,  so  far  as  posterity 
knows,  not  only  had  no  plum,  but  also 
forebore  the  sauce? 

Is  it  upon  such  lessons,  we  are  asked, 
that  heroes  are  nurtured  and  the  wise 
and  humane  are  hred  ? Not  only  that, 
but  why  fill  the  young  mind  with  ghastly 
figures,  instead  of  reading  those  improv- 
ing narratives,  those  early  lessons  which 
teach  us  of  the  exemplary  maid  that  “she 
walked  on  her  head,  a little  higher  than 
usual”?  The  whole  discussion  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  fact  that  the  young  person 
whose  mental  and  moral  improvement 
was  sought  by  the  substitution  of  moral 
tales  for  fairy-lore  did  not  know  until  her 
adolescence  was  passed  that  the  maid  did 
not  walk  upon  her  head,  but  that  a com- 
ma had  been  transposed,  and  that  the  cor- 
rect version  did  not  make  her  walk  upon 
her  head,  but  only  walk  with  her  head  a 
little  higher  than  usual.  But  during  all 
those  years  the  young  pupil  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  maid  walked 
upon  her  head.  She  was  perplexed  only 
to  know  why,  walking  upon  her  head, 
she  was  higher  than  usual.  And  what 
wonder  could  be  more  reasonable? 

This  story  illuminates  the  discussion 
because  it  shows  that  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation in  which  the  child  lives  cannot  be 
interpreted  literally.  Blue  Beard  and  the 
wicked  ogre  do  not  terrify  him,  for  the 
same  reason  that  when  he  changes  the 
nursery  for  the  theatre  he  does  not  insist 
that  Macbeth  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
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police.  He  hears  the  fairy  story  as  he 
sees  the  drama,  ideally,  and  if  Mr.  Sleek 
insists  upon  the  moral,  let  him  say  what 
can  be  more  moral  than  the  spurring  of 
the  two  brothers  at  top  speed  in  a cloud 
of  dust  beheld  by  sister  Ann  from  the 
turret,  and  their  arrival  at  the  castle  just 
in  time  to  seize  the  wicked,  blue- bearded 
wretch,  and  strike  off  his  head  with  a 
single  blow  of  the  scimitar  ? 

This  is  the  very  kind  of  morality  that 
the  Sleek  kind  of  moralist  seeks.  But  if 
the  nursery  must  lose  its  literature  of  the 
imagination,  why  not  the  library  and  the 
drawing-room  ? If  the  child  must  spare 
Jack  the  Giant-killer,  must  his  father 
also  surrender  Hercules?  If  the  Fair 
One  with  Golden  Locks  wastes  culpably 
the  time  that  might  be  devoted  to  im- 
proving reading, shall  The  Antiquary  and 
The  Newcomes  also  be  prohibited  ? Mo- 
ther Goose’s  Melodies  is  a natural  book, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  instinct  from  which  baby  talk  springs. 
It  is  not  an  intellectual  exercise,  but  it  is 
an  exercise  of  affection.  It  charms  the 
nascent  sense  of  rhythm,  and  suggests 
fantasies  which  to  a hearer  “trailing 
clouds  of  glory  ” are  not  nonsense.  Those 
impressions  are  not  readily  recalled  in 
later  life,  but  the  ancient  tales  and  gayety 
of  the  nursery  are  as  persistent  as  other 
great  facts.  The  crusade  against  fairy 
lore  is  like  the  crusade  against  the  stage. 


The  Easy  Chair  once  ventured  some 
remarks  upon  possible  good  manners  in 
politics,  which  were  received  by  some 
eager  critics  as  worthy  of  the  lunar 
world.  But  last  year,  when  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bennington  Monument  in 
Vermont,  both  he  and  the  eloquent  orator 
of  the  day,  ex-Min  ister  Phelps,  his  politi- 
cal opponent,  exchanged  the  most  cour- 
teous compliments,  if  the  word  may 
be  applied  to  any  expression  of  truth. 
On  his  way  to  Bennington,  also,  the 
President  was  received  by  Governor  Hill, 
of  New  York,  at  the  capital  of  the  state 
and  with  friendly  courtesy ; and  this  year, 
when  the  President  went  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  Decoration  day  at  Rochester,  in 
New  York,  he  was  joined  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  the  state,  and  the 
friendly  civilities  of  last  year  were  re- 
newed. 

The  English-speaking  race  boasts  that 
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political  genius  is  its  peculiar,  if  not 
its  exclusive,  possession.  It  prides 
itself  also  upon  its  love  of  fair 
play.  How  much  fair  play  do  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  race  allow  their  political 
opponents?  How  fairly  are  the  argu- 
ments of  one  party  represented  or  stated 
by  the  other  ? Not  that  eminent  men  on 
all  sides  do  not  state  honestly  and  argue 
candidly  the  views  and  reasoning  of  any 
other  side.  But  it  is  the  general  princi- 
ple, certainly  the  general  practice,  that 
all  is  fair  in  politics  as  in  love,  and  while 
the  fair-play-loving  English  race  gravely 
talks  of  the  result  of  an  election  as  the 
deliberate  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
it  is  only  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances that  the  assertion  is  true. 

The  appeal  of  the  stump  is  not  to  rea- 
son, but  to  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  party 
spirit.  The  popular  stump-orator  is  the 
speaker  who  can  turn  the  laugh  against 
the  foe,  bombard  him  with  satire,  over- 
whelm him  with  ridicule,  exaggerate  his 
errors,  make  the  most  notorious  of  his 
party  leaders  stand  for  the  whole  party, 
caricature  and  belittle  what  has  been 
well  done,  and  sneer  at  the  assumptions 
of  virtue  as  if  so  conspicuous,  exposed, 
and  notorious  an  impostor  as  the  other 
side  could  hope  to  deceive  for  a moment 
a great,  an  intelligent,  a superior,  a dis- 
cerning people,  who  are  the  children  of 
all  the  promises  and  the  envy  of  the 
world ! 

This  is  the  appeal  of  the  stump  to  what 
is  called  the  reason  of  the  people,  and  the 
result  of  the  appeal  is  announced  as  the 
honest  verdict  of  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful citizens.  A candidate  is  elected  Pre- 
sident, and  his  election  is  hailed  as  the 
popular  mandate  to  do  what  his  party 
announced  as  its  principles.  His  party 
honestly  fulfils  the  mandate,  and  puts  its 
principles  into  law.  But  no  sooner  is 
it  done  than  the  same  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  citizens,  by  an  astounding  ma- 
jority, a hundredfold  greater  than  that 
by  which  the  mandate  was  issued,  per- 
emptorily dismiss  those  who  have  faith- 
fully executed  it. 

The  explanation  is  not  that  a great  and 
intelligent  people,  true  to  their  love  of 
fair  play,  after  careful  consideration  of  a 
public  policy,  declaring, with  the  unerring 
wisdom  of  numbers,  that  it  is  a wise  and 
beneficent  policy  for  the  country,  sudden- 
ly change  their  minds  and  stigmatize  it 
as  a monstrous  and  disastrous  policy,  but 
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that  the  election  campaign  was  not  a can- 
did consideration,  but  a tremendous  car- 
nival of  fun  and  fireworks  and  enthusiastic 
hurrahs  and  music  by  the  band,  in  which 
the  other  side  was  roasted  with  ridicule 
and  basted  with  jokes,  and  vast  proces- 
sions of  sober  citizens  paraded  the  streets, 
shouting  in  stentorian  chorus  of  rhyth- 
mical contempt  the  delinquencies  of  the 
opposing  candidate  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  other  side. 

The  love  of  fair  play  which  springs 
eternal  in  the  English-speaking  breast 
meanwhile  fills  the  columns  of  the  fair- 
play -loving  press  with  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  our  side,  of  which  the  tri- 
umphant enthusiasm,  the  electric  elo- 
quence, the  destructive  broadsides  of  con- 
clusive argument,  and  the  tornadoes  and 
cyclones  of  applause,  the  sure  earnest  of 
victory  by  unprecedented  majorities  all 
along  the  line,  are  duly  set  forth ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a few  words,  the 
wretched,  miserable,  torpid,  stupid,  mel- 
ancholy, and  plainly  paralyzed  and 
doomed  baker’s  dozen  of  t’other  side  who 
held  what  they  called  a meeting,  and 
made  no  pretence  of  listening  (for  who 
could  listen  to  the  dreary  droning  and 
drowsy  platitudes  of  vapid  talkers  who 
had  evidently  lost  all  heart?),  were  depict- 
ed as  becomes  such  a significant  contrast 
to  our  glorious  confidence  and  conscious- 
ness of  right,  and  of  the  support  of  a 
magnanimous  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. 

This  is  fair  play  and  political  courtesy 
as  generally  illustrated.  The  stranger 
from  the  moon,  who  observes  the  spec- 
tacle with  interest  and  curiosity,  if  he 
ventures  to  remark  upon  it,  or  to  ask 
for  enlightenment,  is  answered  with  hi- 
larity that  he  must  be  very  fresh  in 
his  arrival  if  he  supposes  that  the  meth- 
ods of  the  moon  are  in  vogue  here,  or  if 
he  thinks  that  both  sides  will  not  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  win.  Polite- 
ness is  very  well,  but  politeness  is  not 
politics.  If  the  lunatic  traveller  asks, 
4iAnd  truth?”  he  will  be  referred  to 
the  Sunday-school,  for  which,  he  will  be 
told,  the  caucus  cannot  possibly  be  mis- 
taken. 

But  our  friend  from  the  moon  will  also 
observe  that,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  a 
rough  and  irregular  way,  the  system  that 
he  criticises  somehow  secures  a good  re- 
sult. If  an  election  is  not  to  be  rigidly 
interpreted*  and  has  as  many  meanings 
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as  there  are  interpreters,  it  secures  the 
peaceful  acquiescence  of  the  defeated  side, 
and  a greater  general  well-being  than 
any  other  system.  All  that  the  lunatic 
observer  remarks  is  well-founded,  but  his 
remarks  are  not  complete  until  they  in- 
clude the  fact  that  we  would  not  ex- 
change our  own  for  any  other  system  in 
the  world.  Our  question  is  only  whether 
what  is  so  good  may  not  be  made  better, 
and  whether  they  were  the  best  friends  of 
navigation  upon  the  Hudson  who  in- 
sisted that  nothing  could  be  better  than 
sloops,  and  that  Fulton  was  a crank. 


It  was  a wise  newspaper  that  recently 
advised  every  American  who  could  do  so 
to  see  a national  nominating  convention. 

It  is  a spectacle  visible  in  no  other 
country,  and  the  most  exciting  political 
spectacle  in  this.  It  is  the  arena  in  which 
the  prolonged  and  passionate  strife  of 
countless  ambitions,  intrigues,  interests, 
and  conspiracies  is  decided ; and  it  is  the 
more  exciting  because  with  every  effort 
to  predetermine  the  result,  the  result  is 
still  at  the  mercy  of  chance.  The  action 
of  the  convention  is  a lottery.  Sudden- 
ly, at  the  decisive  moment,  an  unexpect- 
ed combination,  an  impulse,  a whim,  like 
an  overwhelming  tidal  wave,  sweeps  away 
all  plans  and  calculations,  and  the  result 
is  as  complete  as  it  is  unanticipated. 

Even  the  device  of  a two-thirds  vote  to 
make  a nomination  valid  does  not  avail 
to  secure  the  real  preference  of  the  party 
which  the  convention  represents.  The 
two-thirds  rule,  as  it  is  called,  was  design- 
ed to  baffle  the  fundamental  democratic 
principle,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority. When  that  is  abandoned,  the 
proportion  selected  is  purely  arbitrary. 

It  may  as  well  be  nine-tenths  as  two- 
thirds.  But  even  such  a dam  will  not 
resist  the  swelling  waters  of  feeling  in  a 
convention.  The  French  say  that  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  happens,  but  in  a 
national  convention  it  is  the  unforeseen 
which  is  anticipated.  The  palpitating 
multitude,  which  has  been  stimulating  its 
own  excitement,  confronts  every  doubtful 
moment  with  an  air  which  says,  plainly, 
“Now  it’s  coming.” 

There  is  always  a preliminary  contest 
of  various  cities  before  the  national  party 
committee  to  decide  where  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  held.  Local  orators  with 

honeyed  persuasion  dazzle  the  committee 
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with  statistics  of  the  superiorconvenience, 
accommodation,  beauty,  healthfulness,  re- 
sources, facilities,  and  whatever  else  their 
good  genius  may  suggest,  of  the  city  for 
which  each  one  of  them  contends.  The 
convention  is  held  in  the  largest  hall,  or 
in  a building  erected  for  the  purpose,  like 
the  Wigwam  in  Chicago  in  1860.  The 
convention  itself  is  composed  of  about 
nine  hundred  state  delegates,  their  seats 
designated  by  a flag  with  the  name  of  the 
state  placed  by  the  seat  of  the  chairman 
of  the  delegation.  The  alternates  are 
also  seated. 

Every  convention  is  full  of  distinguish- 
ed leaders  and  members  of  the  party,  and 
as  any  of  them  appear,  either  entering  or 
rising  to  speak,  they  are  greeted  with 
great  applause.  If  the  temporary  chair- 
man be  an  eminent  party  chief  or  an  elo- 
quent popular  orator,  his  address  touches 
the  springs  of  emotion  and  arouses  hearty 
enthusiasm.  But  the  friends  of  the  lead- 
ing candidates  deprecate  the  mention  of 
names  until  the  candidates  are  presented 
by  the  chosen  orator.  The  reason  is  that 
the  applause  of  the  convention  is  one  of 
the  counters  in  the  game.  There  are 
hired  claques  in  the  conventions  which 
keep  up  a humming  cry  which  is  a sub- 
stitute for  applause,  and  which  is  some- 
times continued  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  longer  the  hum,  the  more  popular 
the  candidate. 

Forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of  the  val- 
ue of  applause  under  such  circumstances 
reveals  the  comparative  popularity  of 
candidates  in  the  eager  mass  of  delegates 
and  spectators.  In  one  convention  the 
permanent  president  in  his  address,  but 
without  any  sinister  purpose,  or  indeed 
any  other  purpose  than  kindling  the  con- 
vention, mentioned  successively,  and, 
of  course,  with  impartial  compliment, 
the  name  of  every  candidate  who  was 
known  to  be  on  the  list.  Involuntarily 
he  thus  tested  the  feeling  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  galleries  also  swelled  the  ac- 
claim, but  in  the  galleries  the  claque  is 
shrewdly  distributed,  and  in  critical  mo- 
ments the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
turbulent  galleries  undoubtedly  impresses 
the  delegates,  and  recalls  the  galleries  of 
the  French  convention  a hundred  years 
a£°- 

There  are  occasional  skirmishes  of  de- 
bate upon  motions  or  resolutions,  hut  the 
first  great  interest  of  the  regular  proceed- 
ings is  the  report  of  the  platform  coin- 
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mittee.  It  is  a tradition  of  conventions 
that  the  platform  should  be  accepted  as 
reported,  both  to  gain  the  prestige  of  per- 
fect unanimity  and  to  escape  “tinkering,” 
which  may  lead  to  endless  discussion 
and  discordant  feeling.  But  when  the 
motion  is  made  to  proceed  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates,  the  excitement  is  in- 
tense. The  orators  are  usually  carefully 
selected,  not  alone  as  eloquent  speakers, 
but  as  men  of  weight  and  influence,  and 
of  what  at  the  moment  is  more  indispen- 
sable than  everything  else— tact.  The 
speeches  are  made  with  the  fundamental 
understanding  that,  however  glowing  and 
elaborate  the  praise  of  the  candidate  may 
be,  there  shall  be  an  explicit  assurance 
that  whatever  the  merits  of  any  candi- 
date, the  candidate  who  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  convention  will  receive  the 
universal  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
party. 

On  one  occasion,  when  this  fundamen- 
tal rule  was  forgotten  by  an  ardent  ora- 
tor, who,  in  the  warmth  of  his  devotion 
to  his  candidate,  declared  that  no  other 
man  was  so  certain  to  draw  out  the 
whole  party  vote  in  the  state  for  which 
he  spoke,  a hurricane  of  hisses  from  the 
convention  and  the  galleries  silenced 
him,  and  the  friends  of  his  candidate 
were  instantly  aware  that  a fatal  injury 
had  befallen  him.  In  another  conven- 
tion the  orator  who  nominated  one  of 
the  candidates  was  so  exasperated  by 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  treachery  to  his 
candidate  of  a conspicuous  friend  of  an- 
other that  his  denunciation  of  the  traitor 
was  held  to  be  a covert  assault  upon  the 
traitor's  candidate,  and  again  a tempest 
of  universal  hissing  overwhelmed  the 
luckless  orator  and  his  candidate. 

The  announcement  by  states  of  the 
first  formal  vote  for  candidates  is  made 
in  impressive  silence,  followed  by  im- 
mense applause.  But  the  second  ballot 
is  more  significant;  and  whenever  upon 
any  ballot  the  announcement  of  a vote 
is  seen  by  the  tally  to  decide  the  nomi- 
nation, the  feeling  culminates  in  an  inde- 
scribable tumult  of  frenzied  acclamation, 
and  the  convention  generally  adjourns 
to  consider  the  Vice-Presidency.  But  the 
interest  in  its  work  is  at  an  end,  and  it  is 
astounding  to  see  the  happy-go-lucky 
Providence  which  presides  over  the  selec- 
tion of  the  officer  who  has  thrice  become 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  history  of  national  conventions 
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there  is  no  more  touching  incident  than 
that  of  Mr.  Seward  awaiting  at  his  home 
in  Auburn  the  result  of  the  balloting  at 
the  convention  of  1860,  which  nominated 
Mr.  Lincoln.  By  what  is  called  the  Jogic 
of  the  situation,  Mr.  Seward’s  nomination 
was  assured,  and  no  disappointment  could 
have  been  greater  than  the  selection  of  an- 
other. How  bitter  it  was  was  not  suspect- 
ed until  his  life  was  recently  published! 
But  he  encountered  the  shock  with  his 
usual  equanimity,  and  before  the  election 
lie  had  made  the  most  extraordinary  se- 
ries of  speeches  for  his  party  which  the 
annals  of  any  campaign  record. 

The  journal’s  advice  was  sound.  See 
a national  convention  if  you  can. 

New  York  has  the  indolence  popularly 
attributed  to  generosity  and  a Dutch  de- 
scent. But  the  Yankee  has  been  heard 
to  inquire  whether  Dutch  descent  ex- 
-plains  the  present  character  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  metropolis  — of  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  Easy  Chair  is  precise 
because  there  are  other  cities  which  do 
not  acknowledge  New  York  as  their  met- 
ropolitan. But  the  true  reply  to  the 
Yankee  is  his  own  favorite  answer  by 
counter-question.  Does  the  history  of 
Holland  present  the  Dutchman  as  an  in- 
dolent, unheroic,  slumberous  Wouter  Van 
Twiller?  If  he  answer  affirmatively,  he 
should  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Campbell’s  history  for  meditation  and 
repentance. 

Yet  even  Mr.  Campbell  will  concede 
that  the  popular  tradition  of  the  burgher 
of  New  Netherlands  as  a solid  citizen  of 
the  figure  seen  in  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  vi- 
sion of  Hudson’s  crew  sitting  placidly 
upon  his  stoop  at  evening  and  leisurely 
smoking  his  pipe  has  some  basis  of  fact. 
It  is  not  a derogatory  figure,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  state  and  city  there  is  a 
good-natured  indifference  to  many  things 
of  which  other  communities  are  very 
proud  and  not  at  all  reticent,  which  is  a 
very  pleasant  quality  to  consider.  “I 
will  do,”  the  placid  Dutchman  seems  to 
say;  “let  others  talk.” 

This  temperament  of  New  York,  which 
in  a sense  sprang  from  New  Netherlands, 
needs,  however,  an  occasional  fillip.  New 
York  with  great  sincerity  lamented  the 
death  of  General  Grant,  who  had  become 
its  most  famous  citizen.  With  every  sad 
splendor  of  funeral  pomp,  it  laid  him 


where  he  wished  to  lie,  and  resolved  to 
build  a monument  worthy  of  the  citizen 
and  the  city.  It  began,  but  it  did  not 
finish.  The  cities  that  do  not  defer  to 
a metropolitan  upon  the  Hudson  smiled, 
and  Chicago  dedicated  her  monument, 
and  looked  with  an  inquisitive  smile  at 
New  York.  Congress  saw  the  delay,  and 
proposed  to  build  his  sepulchre  on  nation- 
al ground.  And  New  York,  professing 
her  unquestioned  love  and  reverence,  re- 
sisted the  removal  and  did  nothing. 

A friend  and  comrade  and  officer  of 
Grant,  also  a citizen  of  New'  York,  liowr- 
beit  not  of  Dutch  descent,  and  confiding 
both  in  the  will  and  the  generosity  of  the 
city,  stated  the  situation  in  a simple  and 
earnest  appeal,  then  thoroughly  organized 
every  interest,  touched  every  chord  that 
might  respond,  and  in  sixty  days  the 
good-natured  city  which,  but  for  that 
masterful  appeal,  would  have  continued 
to  wish  well,  gladly  did  well,  and  the 
work  was  done.  Within  that  time  General 
Horace  Porter  had  raised  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  subscrip- 
tion in  the  city.  It  was  a service  not  to 
patriotism  only,  but  to  New  York.  But 
for  this  prompt,  intelligent,  and  persistent 
action  it  is  not  clear  that  New  York, 
however  liberal,  however  good-natured, 
would  have  redeemed  its  moral  pledge 
that  if  the  tomb  of  Grant  were  here,  his 
fitting  monument  should  be  here  also. 
One  citizen  has  kept  the  word  of  the 
city. 

There  is  a moral  to  this  story,  and  a 
moral  which  is  often  in  need  of  enforce- 
ment. When  a distinguished  citizen 
dies  there  is  an  effusion  of  grief,  and  an 
eloquent  celebration  of  his  merit  and  his 
services,  and  a proposal  to  build  a statue 
or  to  raise  a monument  to  commemorate 
his  life  and  character  and  w'ork  is  natural 
to  the  moment,  and  it  is  received  with  ac- 
clamation. But  grief  does  not  necessarily 
express  itself  in  dollars;  nor  does  respect 
always  leave  a monument  as  its  symbol. 

If  the  feeling  is  of  a kind  immediately  to 
hasten  practically  to  secure  a memorial, 
as  after  the  death  of  General  Sherman,  it 
is  a spontaneous  tribute.  But  if  the  pro- 
posal involve  the  collection  of  a great 
sum  of  money,  it  will  not  prosper  except 
by  an  organized  and  incessant  appeal,  as 
for  the  Washington  Arch,  or  by  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  one  trusted  and 
intelligent  man  devoted  to  the  purpose, 
as  for  the  monument  of  Grant. 
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j rTIHE  modern  literary  note  is  Sincerity. 

1 JL  We  are  all  agreed  on  that.  The  ar- 

i tist  who  sits  down  before  a copper  basin 

1 to  transfer  its  features  to  canvas  takes 
himself  and  his  attitude  to  nature  as  seri- 
ously as  if  he  were  painting  a humming- 
bird. To  the  young  man  and  the  young 
woman  of  the  period  life  has  also  this 
importance.  One  would  hesitate  to  say 
there  is  any  cant  about  this,  for  sincerity 
is  in  the  air,  just  as  frivolity  was  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  It  is  a curious  re- 
flection of  Carlyle's  gospel  that  belief  in 
something  is  the  one  thing  necessary — 
the  object  of  the  belief  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. Perhaps  it  is  not  putting  it  too 
strongly  to  say  that  if  you  are  sincere 
you  will  be  saved.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss 
this  as  a fad  of  fashion,  but  the  effect  of 
this  notion  upon  literature  has  to  be  stud- 
ied more  carefully.  For  the  ingredient 
of  sincerity  mixed  with  Schopenhauer 
has  produced  the  modern  novel  of  so- 
called  realism.  And  it  has  made  over 
the  short  story  into  its  own  image.  A 
misguided  person  recently,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  being  cheerful,  and  seeking 
something  that  would  raise  his  spirits, 
and  who  had,  perhaps,  in  his  soul  a hank- 
ering after  beauty,  said  that  he  could 
not  find  in  any  book-shop  or  news-stand 
a novel  or  short  story  of  recent  date  that 
was  not  unpleasant  in  subject,  and  did 
not  end  either  in  despair  or  degradation. 
Even  in  the  railway  trains  the  same  dis- 
couraging and  altogether  dyspeptic  pabu- 
lum was  offered  to  him;  the  train  seemed 
to  be  run  by  Schopenhauer.  Every  day 
a shoal  of  fiction  is  issued,  and  it  is  near- 
ly all  of  this  character.  All  the  young 
writers  catch  this  note.  We  cannot  deny 
their  sincerity.  They  do  not  yet  know 
by  experience  that  it  is  not  a cheerful 
world  they  have  fallen  into,  but  their  at- 
titude to  life  is  that  of  sadness,  investiga- 
ting sadness  aided  by  a microscope.  The 
duty  is  laid  upon  them  of  studying  life  as 
it  really  is,  of  exposing  its  weakness  and 
imperfection,  its  evil  and  its  ugliness. 
This  study  is  usually  made  without  hope. 
And  the  study  being  always  downwards, 
it  comes  to  be  felt  that  one  cannot  be 
altogether  sincere  without  being  sad  and 
too  often  coarse. 


II. 

The  genuine  realist  who  seeks  to  escape 
out  of  a false  and  romantic  view  of  life 
should  not,  of  course,  be  held  altogether 
responsible  for  the  present  do wmvard  ten- 
dency. It  may  be  supposed  that  while 
he  was  impelled  to  attend  to  ugliness  and 
to  the  inferior  nature,  he  thought  that 
plenty  of  people,  as  heretofore,  would  go 
on  attending  to  beauty.  He  did  not  cal- 
culate on  the  fascination  of  imitation  and 
the  tendency  to  sensationalism.  For  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  fiction  of  the 
day  is  not  made  on  any  theory  of  real- 
ism, but  on  the  instinct  to  produce  some- 
thing that,  regardless  of  appealing  to  a 
depraved  taste,  will  sell.  And  in  the  del- 
uge that  has  come,  a flood  that  devastates 
but  does  not  fertilize,  we  see  here  and 
there  an  original  realist,  whose  digging 
impaired  the  levee,  preparing  to  climb  a 
tree;  and  there  is  something  comical  in 
his  selection  of  the  tree  of  psychologi- 
cal romance.  The  business,  in  fact,  has 
been  overdone.  To  use  a figure  that  has 
no  application  in  point  of  character,  the 
criminal  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  society  will  keep  its  organization, 
that  the  majority  of  people  will  continue 
law-abiding,  in  order  that  he  may  thrive 
by  crime.  Even  the  successful  and  use- 
ful stock-operator  would  not  relish  life  if 
there  were  no  rural  lambs.  The  purest 
realism  cannot  stand  a universal  running 
into  the  ground.  But  the  late  protest 
against  the  romantic  and  good-natured 
view  of  life  differs  from  those  that  pre- 
ceded it  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of 
a comparatively  new  element,  that  is,  an 
element  of  discrimination.  The  writers 
of  all  schools  are  convinced  that  every 
human  being  is  a mixed  creation,  that 
there  is  some  good  in  everybody  and 
some  bad  in  everybody,  and  therefore  the 
perfect  villain  and  the  perfect  heroine 
have  vanished  from  fiction.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  schools  of  writers  is 
that  the  one  looks  for  the  bad  in  human 
nature  and  the  other  looks  for  the  good. 
And  the  results  are  often  surprising.  We 
have  to  associate  a good  deal  in  literature 
with  persons  we  would  not  invite  to  our 
houses.  Perhaps  Ave  ought  to  invite  them 
to  our  houses,  and  perhaps  we  are  wrong 
in  having  any  houses  of  our  own,  for 
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the  wide-spreading  doctrine  of  humanity, 
mingled  as  it  is  with  pessimism  and  the 
elevation  of  the  commonplace,  and  the 
realistic  refusal  to  label  any  action  right 
or  wrong,  have  made  great  confusion  in 
the  public  mind.  Is  it  love  for  our  fel- 
low-men that  leads  the  literary  artist  to 
depict  them  as  bad  as  they  can  be  and 
their  life  as  hopeless?  Is  it  expected  that 
when  men  see  themselves  as  they  really 
are,  they  will  turn  from  themselves  with 
loathing  and  seek  better  things? 

III. 

Evidently  this  expectation  has  been  dis- 
appointed in  France,  where  the  use  of  the 
muck-rake  has  failed  to  elevate  the  raker 
or  any  longer  to  interest  the  spectators. 
In  fact,  some  years  ago  there  were  those 
who  said  that  this  downward  looking  and 
contemplation  of  the  vile  had  resulted  in 
the  degradation  of  thought.  From  the 
perception  of  this  fact  by  such  a quick- 
witted race  and  such  felicitous  inventors 
of  phrases,  it  was  only  a step  to  the  new 
movement  which  is  now  widely  known 
as  the  Spiritualization  of  Thought  in 
France.  Some  one  made  the  discovery 
that  we  cannot  be  saved  by  facts,  and 
it  occurred  to  those  tired  of  Things  to 
ask  what  they  signified.  For  instance, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  tremen- 
dous show  of  facts  called  the  Great  Expo- 
sition ? What  did  it  symbolize?  This 
idea  once  grasped,  the  Ideal  in  life  came 
again  into  view,  and  the  symbolic  school 
was  born.  Life  then  had  a meaning, 
and  it  might  have  a purpose.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  that  the  movement 
should  crystallize  in  a phrase.  At  the 
fortunate  moment  it  was  proclaimed  that 
“ Voltaire  had  no  soul.”  This  phrase 
electrified  France.  It  sent  through  it  a 
thrill  of  conviction.  At  this  phrase  the 
whole  soulless  fabric  of  the  eighteenth 
century  tumbled  into  ruins.  Over  these 
ruins  rose,  like  a star,  the  dictum  of  Tol- 
. stoT,  till  then  unheeded,  44  It  is  necessary 
.a  to  have  a soul.”  A new  idea  is  nowhere 
more  fruitful  than  in  France.  This  dis- 
covery was  an  inspiration.  It  was  a re- 
naissance. It  was  an  appeal  to  the  new 
generation,  and  the  young  men  respond- 
ed with  enthusiasm.  They  thronged  the 
lecture-rooms  of  the  apostles  of  the  new 
light.  Again  we  had  the  always  hopeful 
spectacle  of  teachers  and  eager  learners, 
of  the  prophets  who  spoke  about  the  high- 
Ler  ^ife,.tho  Ideal,  about  Poetry,  to 


throngs  of  hungry  souls  faint  from  feed- 
ing on  husks.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
contact  of  mind  with  mind,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  spoken  word,  the  idea  person- 
ified in  a leader,  the  enthusiasm  of  dis- 
cipleship  when  the  aspiration  is  noble. 
Things  without  a soul  decay;  fiction  be- 
gan to  smell  of  it,  and  the  logical  infer- 
ence was  quickly  drawn  that  the  current 
Realism  had  no  soul.  That  is, it  began  to 
be  recognized  for  what  it  was  by  its  fruits. 
Realism  was  seen  to  be  not  anything  in 
itself,  but  only  a protest  against  conceit 
and  artificiality.  It  had  no  creative  vital- 
ity. A jocund  cry  went  out, 44  Realism  is 
dead  in  Paris.”  This  is,  no  doubt,  prema- 
ture from  the  publishers’  point  of  view, for 
the  novels  of  degradation  (a  word  descrip- 
tive of  a great  part  of  Paris  fiction)  still 
have  a market,  thanks  to  a vitiated  pub- 
lic taste,  partly  innate,  partly  created.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
writers,  should  have  a soul,  and  that  it 
should  attach  the  same  meaning  that  the 
lecturer  does  to  his  admonition,  “You 
must  live  the  life.”  That  is,  life  is  an  as- 
piration, an  ennobling  of  all  the  faculties 
in  a new  conception  of  beauty  and  also 
of  virtue.  For  there  is,  after  all,  such  a 
thing  as  virtue.  That  is  another  discov- 
ery. This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
conventional  morality ; it  is  rather  a spir- 
itualization of  the  nature.  Spiritualiza- 
tion of  thought  in  France,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  explain,  has  no  relation  to 
the  McCaul  mission,  nor  has  it  been  stim- 
ulated by  any  pastoral  encyclical  from 
the  Vatican.  It  is  not  a religious  propa- 
ganda that  is  on  foot.  I adjure  you,  says 
the  lecturer,  to  cultivate  poetry  and  the 
ideal  life.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a call 
to  the  verse-makers.  It  is  not  the  art 
of  rhyming  that  is  to  save  us  either  in 
France  or  in  America;  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  poet  also  needs  a soul.  It 
is  the  poetic  side  of  life  that  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated; the  newly  enlisted  army  is  to 
fight  materialism,  for  it  is  seen  how  Re- 
alism, more  and  more  sordid,  has  been 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  materialis- 
tic age,  killing  poetry,  killing  aspiration, 
with  its  gospel  of  the  equal  value  of  ail 
facts.  But  the  new  movement  has  learn- 
ed of  its  adversary;  it  is  not  to  be  roman- 
tic in  false  creations ; it  is  to  deal  with  life, 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  side 
of  it ; it  is  to  study  directness  and  simplici- 
ty, and  its  watchword  also  is  Sincerity. 

But  it  adds  to  sincerity  purity  in  intentiou. 
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IV. 

Two  of  the  prominent  exponents  of 
the  present  reveil  de  Vdme  in  France  are 
professional  men,  Dr.  Charles  Ricket  (un- 
der the  signature  of  “Charles  Epheyre”), 
whose  psychological  romances  have  the 
verity  of  the  scientific  expert,  and  M. 
de  Beaurepaire  (under  the  signature  of 
“Jules  de  Glouvet”),  Procureur  General 
of  France,  whose  passion  for  idealism  is 
regulated  and  brought  to  bear  upon  life 
by  a passionate  worship  of  law,  and  law 
applied  to  beings  of  the  lowest,  uncul- 
tured, and  degraded  type.  A scientist 
and  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  M. 
de  Beaurepaire  is  a firm  believer  in  the 
superiority  of  mere  goodness  over  mere 
intelligence.  This  is  the  key-note  of  the 
story  of  Jean  Renaud  in  the  romance  of 
The  Foresters . Southwest  of  Paris,  and 
beyond  Chartres,  is  a vast  forest,  unit- 
ing the  departments  of  Maine  and  La 
Beauce.  This  immense  wood  is  inter- 
sected by  grassy  paths,  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  man,  which  have  given  this  pic- 
turesque region  the  name  of  Chemins 
Verts.  Here  absolute  solitude  reigns, 
the  villages  are  far  off,  scattered  on  the 
ridges,  and  a few  detached  cabins  nestle 
in  the  furze  on  the  slopes  at  the  edge  of 
the  forest.  This  silent,  almost  impenetra- 
ble wood,  mysterious,  full  of  marvels,  has 
a life  of  its  own.  The  great  trees  are  sen- 
tient characters,  the  bushes  move  with  a 
sense  of  existence,  the  noises  that  one 
hears  there  are  the  language  of  nature. 
Wild  flowers  bloom,  birds  sing  in  the 
thickets,  it  is  the  haunt  of  the  rabbit  and 
the  partridge,  the  deer  come  to  drink  in 
the  pools,  and  the  wild-boars  make  their 
lairs  there.  It  is  full  of  life,  this  repel- 
lent, mysterious  forest.  The  inhabitants 
on  its  borders  are  as  wild  and  untamed  as 
the  forest,  and  yet  as  the  forest  is  not  of 
America  but  of  France,  and  lives  under 
law  that  conserves  every  twig  and  trunk, 
so  the  people  are  under  law  and  ancient 
usages,  and,  uncultured  and  ignorant,  are 
not  at  all  like  the  frontier  hordes  that  ex- 
tend American  civilization  into  the  wil- 
derness. The  people  are  poor  and  wretch- 
ed and  densely  ignorant,  but  the  forester 
and  the  game-keeper  and  the  priest  are 
there.  They  all  draw  their  living  from 
the  forest — the  wood-cutters,  the  sawyers, 
the  bush -gatherers,  the  nut-hunters,  the 
herb-searchers;  it  is  their  whole  world; 
they  know  nothing  beyond  it.  nothing  be- 

its  legends.  M.  de 


Beaurepaire,  not  departing  from  scientific 
treatment,  as  if  he  were  a naturalist  and 
a woodsman,  has  made  this  forest  live  in 
the  imagination  of  the  reader.  It  is  a 
wonderful  picture.  With  the  same  skill 
he  has  depicted  the  natural,  the  ignorant, 
the  cunning,  the  human  peasants.  Here 
you  may  see,  as  in  the  forest,  the  natural 
good  and  the  natural  evil.  For  there  is 
wickedness  and  there  is  virtue,  and  they 
are  never  confounded,  even  when  they 
exist  in  the  same  person.  The  most  in- 
teresting character  that  fiction  has  given 
us  in  a long  time  is  Jean  Renaud.  He  is 
a child  of  the  forest,  which  was  his  foster- 
mother  and  school-master.  The  child  of 
an  uncultivated  mother,  whose  second 
husband  was  a forester  as  brutal  as  her- 
self, a cripple,  with  one  leg  shorter  than 
the  other,  his  infancy  was  one  of  pitiful 
hardship.  Left  wholly  to  himself,  he  wan- 
dered in  the  forest.  As  he  advanced  in 
years  he  became  wonderfully  strong  and 
agile,  full  of  natural  cunning.  The  for- 
est had  his  passionate  love,  no  lover’s  de- 
votion to  his  mistress  equalled  that  he 
felt  for  his  trees  and  his  forest  haunts. 
Of  other  knowledge  he  was  simply  inca- 
pable. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  learn 
his  letters,  but  in  his  world — the  world  of 
Tvoods  and  singing-birds  and  blossoms 
and  wild  animals — he  was  wise.  The  for- 
est was  his  sole  teacher.  He  had  no  train- 
ing in  morals,  in  obligation,  in  duty. 
What  would  ministering  nature  do  for  a 
naked,  defenceless  soul  which  loves  her 
and  her  only  with  a pure  passion  ? Is  there 
any  sturdy  uprightness  for  the  human 
being  to  be  got  out  of  her  simplicity  and 
integrity?  This  is  the  problem  of  the 
novel.  Jean  became  the  most  redoubt- 
able woodsman  of  the  district,  the  most 
skilful  and  daring  “ climber,”  and,  alas, 
a poacher  whose  cunning  and  prowess 
and  intimacy  with  the  ways  of  the  forest 
made  him  the  most  formidable  ever  known 
in  that  region.  Deserted  in  his  tender 
years,  without  social  life,  for  all  teaching 
his  intellectual  and  moral  nature  almost 
a blank,  he  grew  to  the  stature  of  a man 
without  love,  without  sympathy.  And 
behold,  this  natural  man  longed,  with 
ever-increasing  hunger,  for  love  and  sym- 
pathy. How  he  found  both  in  a half- 
crazy old  woman  of  the  forest,  for  whom 
he  cared,  and  a little  orphan  waif  from 
the  maelstrom  of  Paris,  is  told  with  touch- 
ing simplicity.  Jean  has  come  to  man- 
hood; the  world  widens  a little  to  his  uu- 
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tutored  mind;  he  learns  self-sacrifice;  he 
has  found  a friend,  whom  he  begins  to  rec- 
ognize as  a friend,  in  the  keeper's  daugh- 
ter; perhaps  he  would  have  learned  much 
more  if  the  Prussians  had  not  invaded 
his  beloved  forest.  But  here  this  evolu- 
tion of  the  natural  man  stops.  The  beau- 
tiful idyl  has  a noble  ending.  The  reader 
pauses,  profoundly  moved  by  this  sweet 
story  of  a lowly  life,  which,  however, 
is  large  enough  to  include  the  universal 
man,  and  muses  on  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence, while  in  the  mysterious  forest  the 
trees  bend  their  heads  to  the  autumnal 
breeze  and  scatter  their  dead  leaves.  The 
wicked  are  not  always  punished,  but  im- 
mutable law  reigns, and  even  in  the  gloom 
of  an  unsuccessful  life  good  deeds  shine 
like  the  stars  over  the  forest. 

V. 

The  question  of  the  shifting  of  literary 
centres  referred  to  last  month  suggests 
another.  In  order  to  have  a literature, 
is  it  not  necessary  to  have  a public? 
Upon  what  is  the  belief  based  that  New 
York  is  about  to  take  the  place  of  Boston 
in  the  production  of  literature  ? Why 
did  the  headship  formerly  pass  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston?  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  it  was  because  Boston  had  the 
public— the  soil  in  which  a literature  can 
grow  ? Unless  our  reading  of  causes  is  at 
fault,  the  sudden  outburst  of  the  drama 
in  Greece  after  Marathon,  and  of  the 
drama  in  England  towards  the  close  of  an 
era  of  discovery  and  adventure,  was  close- 
ly related  to  the  fact  that  both  Athens 
and  London  had  a public  capable  of  stimu- 
lating and  keyed  up  to  the  appreciation 
of  a great  literature.  In  the  days  when 
Philadelphia  enjoyed  a leadership  in  busi- 
ness and  politics,  a number  of  men,  some 
of  them  from  New  England,  were  at- 
tracted thither  by  its  activity;  the  presses 
began  to  run.  and  the  trade  of  publishing, 
having  a start,  was  fed  by  the  talent  of 
the  country.  It  became  the  pioneer  in 
the  reprinting  of  English  books  and  the 
production  of  literary  periodicals.  It 
held  its  position  for  a long  time  when  it 
was  no  longer  the  capital  of  the  financial 
or  the  commercial  world.  But  where  is 
its  indigenous  literature?  What  sort  of 
a public  had  it?  The  Quaker,  who  gath- 
ers about  him  material  comforts  in  order 
that  he  may  enjoy  spiritual  quiet,  did 
very  little  to  stimulate  the  intellectual 
life  on  theriiterarv  side.  The  town  pros- 


pered  in  thrift;  men  became  rich,  inter- 
ested in  politics,  in  science,  in  scholar- 
ship of  the  professional  and  practical 
sort;  the  State  grew  in  wealth  with  min- 
ing and  manufacturing;  and  the  aspira- 
tion of  life  was  physical  well-being.  And 
physical  enjoyment  is  not  the  handmaid 
of  literature  any  more  than  refined  ma- 
terialism is.  Even  the  canvas-back  duck 
when  he  came  in  gave  no  more  wings  to 
the  imagination  than  the  terrapin.  There 
is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind  than  good  cooking,  but  the 
relation  of  cooking  to  good  literature  is 
not  that  of  cause  aud  effect.  It  is  no 
offence  to  Boston  to  say  that  people  did 
not  go  there  to  eat.  It  had  from  the  first 
an  eager,  inquiring,  agitated,  intellectual 
public.  And  when  in  time,  after  the 
theological  camps  became  sicklied  o’er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  transcendentalism, 
the  men  appeared  capable  of  producing  a 
literature,  there  was  a public  hospitable  to 
it,  which  cheered  its  successes  and  stimu- 
lated it  to  new  excursions  in  the  field  of 
the  imagination.  Boston  cooks  better 
than  it  once  did;  it  also  is  rich,  and  more 
than  half  its  population  is  foreign.  Is  its 
literary  publishing  and  production  on  the 
wane?  And  is  it  about  to  pass  on  the 
torch  of  literature  to  New  York?  Why 
not  to  Chicago?  This  is  an  imprudent 
question,  for  if  the  attention  of  Chicago 
is  attracted  to  this  opening— if  it  is  con- 
vinced that  literary  supremacy  is  a good 
thing  to  have— it  will  snap  it  up  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.  But  while  the  attention 
of  Chicago  is  otherwise  engaged,  there  is 
a chance  for  New  York.  It  already  has 
the  magazines  and  the  majority  of  the 
great  publishing  houses.  It  receives  and 
distributes  literature  with  the  automatic 
action  of  a grain  - elevator.  But  has  it 
a public  of  literary  discrimination  and 
of  that  keen  enjoyment  of  good  work 
that  stimulates  the  artist  in  letters  ? 

It  will  be  admitted  that  if  it  is  to  be  the 
literary  centre,  it  should  have  literary 
taste.  Now  what  sort  of  reading  is  success- 
ful with  the  New  York  public?  Is  it  that 
which  is  marked  by  literary  character,  or 
that  which  has  the  adventitious  aid  of  a 
notorious  subject  or  the  society  cachet  i 
A literary  centre  without  literary  produc- 
tion will  not  be  flattering  to  the  pride, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a misnomer.  Perhaps 
New  York,  in  its  commercial  splendor,  is 
indifferent  to  the  dwelling  in  it  of  so  un- 
pretending a maiden  as  Li^r^tqife..  Per- 
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haps  it  rests  in  the  hope  that  Literature 
must  come  there,  for  the  reason  given  by 
the  late  nocturnal  explorer  for  coming 
home — that  all  the  other  places  are  shut 
up.  To  New  York  talent  gravitates,  on 
account  of  its  active  and  varied  life  and 
the  chance  of  employment  given  by  its 
press,  its  great  publishing  houses,  and  its 
periodicals.  And  yet,  are  not  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life  so  changed  that  there 
can  no  longer  be  such  a thing  as  a liter- 
ary centre  in  the  old  meaning?  A centre, 
and  more  than  one,  of  publishing  and  dis- 
tribution— yes.  But  the  facilities  of  travel 
have  distributed  the  workers.  The  liter- 
ary producers  do  not  all  live  in  the  great 
cities.  They  are  scattered  in  a thousand 
little  centres  of  intelligence.  There  are 
many  stimulating  local  publics;  there  are 
great  libraries  in  small  cities  and  univer- 
sity towns.  So  the  question  remains.  Is 
New  York  to  be  a literary  centre? 

VI. 

There  is  no  monument  that  a man  can 
raise  to  himself  so  durable  as  a poem,  or  a 
sound,  simple,  original  piece  of  prose.  His 
literature  will  survive,  and  he  will  live 
in  it  when  his  own  personality  becomes 
vague.  Nothing  else  seems  to  last.  A 
reputation  for  doing  something  is  very 
often  shifted  from  the  supposed  actor  to 
some  one  else,  and  time  and  the  docu- 
ment-finding historians  are  always  nib- 
bling away  reputations.  Perhaps  the 
New-Yorkers  have  been  wise  in  their  de- 
lay in  contributing  money  for  the  Grant 
Monument,  knowing  that  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  raise  one  to  anybody  before  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries.  Perhaps  the 
friends  of  Thomas  are  justified  in  their 
expectation  that  the  rolling  years  will 
assign  to  him  his  proper  place  in  the  civil 
war.  Truth,  considering  its  vitality,  is 
often  very  slow  in  getting  into  line. 
These  reflections  will  be  likely  to  be 
made  by  the  reader  of  John  Fiske's  fas- 
cinating The  Discovery  of  America . For 
a long  time  scholars  have  been  laboring 
to  clear  away  the  mists  that  obscure  our 
origin,  and  to  disentangle  the  contradic- 
tory evidence  as  to  priority  and  honor  of 
individuals.  Professor  Fiske  has  put  this 
evidence  in  lucid  order,  and  turned  upon 
it  the  electric  light  of  reading  it  by  the 
knowledge  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
various  discoveries,  and  not  by  the  know- 
ledge we  now  have.  The  discovery  of 
America^was  a gradual  process,  and  the 
Digitized  by  ijQ{  Q[£ 


apprehension  of  what  had  been  discovered 
took  a long  time  to  enter  the  mind  of  the 
world.  In  these  late  investigations  the 
calumny  that  for  four  hundred  years  has 
rested  upon  the  name  of  the  accomplished 
Italian  scholar  and  astronomer  Americus 
Vespucius  is  dispelled.  At  last  he  has 
the  honor  that  is  due  him.  And  this 
honor  does  not  detract  from  or  disturb 
that  of  the  great  Genoese  navigator  from 
whom  we  get  the  poetic  name  of  the  new 
continent,  and  through  whom  we  are  able 
to  sing  “Hail  Columbia V1  America  is  a 
good  name,  and  we  have  thriven  under 
it,  but  we  have  always  had  a resentful 
feeling  that  it  was  imposed  upon  us  by  a 
tricky  sailor  who  was  jealous  of  Colum- 
bus, and  appropriated  to  himself  his  pre- 
decessor's discoveries.  This  suspicion  is 
absolutely  groundless.  Both  Columbus 
and  Americus  died  before  the  magnitude 
of  their  discoveries  was  known,  and  in 
the  belief  that  the  lands  beyond  the  At- 
lantic to  which  Columbus  led  the  way 
were  lying  otf  the  coast  of  Asia.  The 
original  source  of  the  calumny  against 
Americus  was  in  the  change  in  the  Latin 
version  of  his  letter  in  regard  to  his  first 
voyage  of  the  name  Lciriab  to  Parias . 
Now  Lariab  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near 
what  is  now  Tampico,  and  Parias  is  on  the 
north  coast  of  South  America,  two  thous- 
and miles  southeast.  This  verbal  change, 
made  by  a translator  who  knew  there  was 
a place  beyond  the  Atlantic  called  Parias, 
but  had  never  heard  of  Lariab,  led  to  a 
confounding  of  the  first  with  the  second 
voyage  of  Americus,  and  to  the  charge 
that  he  had  antedated  his  discovery  in 
order  to  rob  Columbus  of  the  credit  of 
preceding  him  in  finding  the  land  that 
was  afterwards  called  Brazil.  The  name 
of  America,  gradually  covering  the  con- 
tinent, got  fixed  upon  the  land  known  as 
Brazil  (which  was  supposed  to  lie  off  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  to  be  only  a part  of  the 
dry  land  which  the  first  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus had  pointed  out)  by  the  map-mak- 
ers in  what  may  be  called  a series  of  ac- 
cidents. With  the  naming,  or  any  sug- 
gestion leading  to  it.  Americus  had  no- 
thing to  do.  If  Columbus  and  Americus 
are  now  together,  and  in  a position  to 
look  down  upon  this  globe,  which  is  now 
completely  discovered  and  mapped,  they 
must  exchange  interesting  observations 
upon  the  mutations  of  reputation  in  this 
queer  world,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of 

satisfying  its  restless  inhabitants. 

* ° UrigirarTrcm 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  13th  of  June. — 
In  Congress  but  little  legislation  of  general 
importance  was  completed.  The  House,  on  the  6th 
of  June,  passed  bills  for  the  admission  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union. 

On  the  3d  of  June  James  G.  Blaine  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
appointed  Eppa  Hunton  to  represent  that  State  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  place  of  John  S.  Bar- 
bour, deceased. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  on  the  7th  of  June.  In  the  plat- 
form, which  was  adopted  on  the  9th,  the  convention 
asserted  the  adhesion  of  the  party  to  the  doctrine  of 
protection,  and  declared  that  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  due  to  the  revenue  legisla- 
tion of  a Republican  Congress  ; it  approved  the  pol- 
icy of  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations ; demanded 
the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  values  of  gold  and 
silver  and  paper  currency;  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as 
would  secure  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot  in  all  public  elec- 
tions; denounced  the  outrages  “perpetrated  upon 
American  citizens  for  political  reasons  in  certain 
Southern  States  of  the  Union” ; asserted  itself  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce,  the 
restoration  of  the  mercantile  marine  by  home-built 
ships,  and  the  creation  of  a navy  for  national  pro- 
tection ; affirmed  it3  approval  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine; called  for  the  enactment  of  more  stringent 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  criminal,  pauper,  and 
contract  immigration;  expressed  its  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  home-rule  in  Ireland  and  with  the  per- 
secuted Jews  in  Russia;  declared  its  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  religious  freedom,  and 
its  opposition  to  any  union  of  church  and  state; 
called  for  further  legislation  for  the  effective  re- 
striction of  trusts  and  other  combinations  of  cap- 
ital ; commended  the  enforcement  of  the  existing 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  service;  asserted 
that  the  Nicaragua  Ship-canal  should  be  controlled 
by  the  United  States;  expressed  itself  in  favor  of 
the  early  admission  of  the  remaining  Territories 
and  of  the  selection  of  Territorial  officers  from  bona 
fide  residents;  recommended  the  cession  of  arid 
public  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  embracing 
them;  called  for  reasonable  governmental  aid  to 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition ; expressed  its 
sympathy  with  all  legitimate  efforts  in  favor  of 
temperance  and  morality;  and  commended  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Harrison  as  “able,  patri- 
otic, and  thoroughly  American.”  On  the  10th  the 
convention  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indi- 
ana, for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  White- 
law  Reid,  of  Now  York,  for  Vice-President. 

A new  Italian  cabinet  was  organized  May  15th, 
with  Signor  Giolitti  as  its  President. 

Labor  riots  of  a serious  character  occurred  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  the  po- 
lice were  obliged  to  call  for  the  aid  of  troops  to 
suppress  the  disturbance.  On  the  12th  a state  of 
siege  was  declared  throughout  the  province. 

News  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  May  19th,  reported  that 
an  epidemic  of  cholera  was  prevailing  in  Harrar, 
causing  a hundred  deatls  daily. 
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nf  Ctintnt  Cnetits. 

A battle  occurred  early  in  May  between  a British 
force  in  West  Africa  and  the  native  Jehus,  near 
Magbore,  in  which  400  of  the  latter  were  killed. 
The  British  loss  was  but  slight. 

DISASTERS. 

May  16 th. — The  British  bark  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, England,  and  sixteen  of  her  crew  were 
drowned. 

May  1*1  th. — News  was  received  of  the  foundering 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  steamer  Alexander  Woleow  in  a 
hurricane  March  29th ; 250  lives  were  reported 
lost. 

May  1 8th. — A great  flood  in  the  Floyd  River, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  twen- 
ty lives,  destroyed  property  valued  at  81,000,000, 
and  made  several  thousand  people  homeless. 

May  19*A. — News  was  received  from  Mauritius 
stating  that  on  the  29th  of  April  a hurricane  passed 
over  that  island  killing  more  than  600  people,  and 
destroying  a large  part  of  the  town  of  Port  Louis. 

May  21  st. — The  Brazilian  ship  Solimoes  was 
wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
120  of  her  crew  were  drowned. 

May  2 bth. — The  great  floods  which  for  several 
days  prevailed  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley 
reached  their  height.  The  losses  were  estimated 
as  follows:  Missouri — wheat  and  corn  destroyed 
(500,000  acres),  810,000,000;  homes  ruined,  81,000,- 
000 ; cattle  drowned,  850,000 ; railroad  property 
destroyed,  8150,000:  total,  81 1,200,000.  Tennessee 
— cotton  'destroyed,  8600,000 ; wheat  destroyed, 
81,200,000;  homes  and  cattle,  8100,000:  total, 

81.900.000.  Arkansas — farms  inundated,  9338  ; 
corn  destroyed,  82,500,000  ; cotton  destroyed, 

85.000. 000. ; other  products,  82,500.000  : total, 

810.000. 000.  Mississippi’s  loss  was  81,000,000. 
Louisiana’s  loss,  85,000,000.  Kentucky’s,  8200,000. 
The  total  amount  of  damage  caused  by  the  high 
waters  from  Kansas  City  to  New  Orlenns  was  esti- 
mated at  850,000,000.  The  loss  of  life  was  great, 
but  not  definitely  ascertained. 

May  27 th. — A tornado  passed  through  the  towns 
of  Wellington  and  Harper,  Kansas,  killing  more 
than  twenty  persons,  and  doing  great  damage  to 
property. 

May  30 th. — A fire  at  Srinagar,  in  the  Vale  of 
Cashmere,  destroyed  2000  dwellings.  In  the  same 
town,  during  the  week  just  preceding,  1600  deaths 
had  occurred  from  cholera. 

June  1st. — In  a fire  which  occurred  in  a silver 
mine  near  Przibram,  Bohemia,  more  than  300  miners 
lost  their  lives. 

June  5 th. — Fire  and  flood  in  Oil  City  and  Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  caused  the  death  of  no  fewer 
than  125  persons,  and  destroyed  much  property. 

June  13 th. — Fourteen  persons  were  killed  in  an 
explosion  at  Mare  Island  Navy  yard,  California. 

OBITUARY. 

May  14 th. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Hon.  John  S. 
Barbour,  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

May  18 th. — In  London,  England,  James  Ripley 
Osgood,  publisher,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

June  10/A. — In  New  York  city,  Sidney  Dillon, 
ex-President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  aged 
eighty  years. 
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ran  like  a doe.  He  had  a record,  and  could 
easily  have  beaten  her,  but  as  they  approach- 
ed the  other  end,  he  saw  that  her  path  divided 
there.  One  fork  ran  off  from  him,  the  other 
turned  into  his.  It  flashed  on  him  in  a sec- 
ond : he  would  let  her  run  into  his  arras.  He 
waited  to  let  her  choose.  She  chose;  and 
when  they  returned  to  the  house  he  had  her 
answer.  He  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  it. 

Just  afterwards  the  second  gentleman  found 
his  opportunity.  It  was  after  the  intellectual 
entertainment.  He  had  easily  outshone  all 
others.  She  had  applauded  him  warmly,  and 
had  afterwards  congratulated  him.  He  took 
her  into  the  library.  Old  books  were  about 
them;  beautiful  pictures  were  on  the  walls; 
the  light  fell  tempered  to  the  softest  glow. 
He  recognized  his  opportunity.  He  felt  his 
intellect  strong  within  him.  He  approached 
her  skilfully;  he  hinted  at  the  delights  of  the 
union  of  two  minds  perfectly  attuned;  he  il- 
lustrated aptly  by  a reference  to  the  harmony 
just  heard  and  to  numerous  instances  in  lit- 
erature. He  talked  of  the  charm  of  culture; 
spoke  confidently  of  his  preferment ; suggest- 
ed, without  appearing  to  do  so,  his  fortunate 
advantages  over  others,  and  referred,  with 
some  contempt,  to  commonplace  men  like  the 
fourth  gentleman.  He  praised  her  intellect. 
Her  eye  kindled;  her  form  trembled;  he  felt 
his  influence  over  her.  He  repeated  a poem 
he  had  written  her.  It  was  good  enough  to 
have  been  published  in  a magazine.  Her 
face  glowed.  He  glanced  up,  caught  her 
eyes,  and  held  his  hand  ready  to  receive  her. 
She  lifted  her  hand,  looked  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  had  his  answer.  They  strolled  back,  and 
he  determined  to  keep  it  all  a secret.  Pass- 
ing, they  happened  upon  the  third  gentleman, 
who  spoke  to  her;  and  No.  2 a moment  later 
left  her  with  him. 

He  led  the  way  into  a little  apartment  just 
by.  It  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  guests.  It  was  sumptuously  fitted  up  for 
a tete-ii-Ute.  Wealth  and  taste  had  combined 


to  make  it  perfect.  She  exclaimed  with  plea- 
sure at  its  beauty.  After  handing  her  a chair 
as  luxurious  as  art  could  make  it,  the  gentle- 
man l>cgan.  He  told  of  his  home;  of  his  en- 
terprise; of  his  success;  of  his  wealth.  It 
had  doubled  year  after  year.  It  was  hers.  He 
laid  before  her  his  plans.  They  were  large 
enough  to  be  bewildering.  She  would  be  the 
richest  woman  in  her  acquaintance.  She  could 
be  an  angel  with  it.  With  mantling  cheek 
and  glowing  face  she  bent  towards  him.  “ It 
is  yours,”  he  said;  “all  yours.  You  will  be 
worth — ” lie  paused,  then  stated  the  sum. 
8he  leaned  towards  him  with  an  earnest  gest- 
ure, her  voice  trembling.  lie  had  his  answer. 
As  they  passed  out  through  the  corridor  they 
met  the  fourth  gentleman.  He  did  not  speak. 
He  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass.  He  glanced 
at  her  lover,  but  if  he  looked  at  her,  she  did 
not  see  it.  He  was  evidently  leaving. 

“ Are  you  going?”  she  said  casually  as  she 


passed. 
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“Yes.” 

“ Is  it  late  ?” 

“ I do  not  know.” 

She  paused,  and  her  lover  politely  passed  on. 

“ Why  are  you  going,  then  ?” 

44  Because  I wish  to  go.” 

“Will  you  take  me  to  my  chaperon  ?” 

“ With  pleasure.” 

“ With  pleasure  ?” 

“ With  great  pleasure.” 

“ You  are  not  very  civil.” 

“I  had  not  intended  to  be.” 

“ Do  you  think — ” 

“Sometimes.  This  evening,  for  instance. 
There  is  your  chaperon.” 

“ I did  not  think  you — ” 

‘•So  I supposed.  You  made  a mistake. 
Good-by.” 

“ Good-by  ?” 

“ Yes.  Good-by.” 

The  wedding-cards  of  the  young  lady  were 
issued  within  a few  weeks,  and  ten  days  later 
she  was  married.  In  the  press  accounts  of  the 
wedding  the  bride  was  spoken  of  as  “beau- 
tiful, accomplished,  clever,  wise,  and  good.” 
And  the  groom  was  described  us  “ handsome, 
stylish,  intellectual,  and  wealthy.” 

Some  people  said  they  always  thought  she 
would  have  married  differently ; some  said 
they  always  knew  she  would  marry  just  as 
she  did.  (These  were  mostly  women.)  She 
herself  said  that  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
evening.*  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

* With  acknowledgments  to  F.  K.  S. 

W II EKE  ARE  THEY ? 

What  has  become  of  the  cast- off  coats 
That  covered  Will  Shakespeare’s  back? 

What  has  become  of  the  old  row-boats 
. Of  Kidd  and  his  pirate  pack  ? 

What  has  become  of  the  mutton  bones 
That  came  with  Sam  Johnson’s  meat? 

What  has  become  of  the  cobble-stones 
That  must  have  bruised  Milton’s  feet? 

Where  are  the  scarfs  that  Lord  Byron  wore? 

Where  are  poor  Shelley V cuffs? 

What  1ms  become  of  that  wondrous  store 
Of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ruffs  ? 

Where  are  the  slippers  of  Ferdinand  ? 

Where  are  Mare  Autoliv’s  clothes? 

Where  are  the  gloves  from  Antoinette’s  hand? 
Where  Oliver  Goldsmith's  hose? 

I do  not  search  for  the  ships  of  Tyre — 

The  grave  of  Whittington's  cat 
Would  sooner  set  my  spirit  on  fire — 

Or  even  Beau  Bruitiinel's  hat. 

And  when  1 think  that  there  are  spots 
In  the  world  which  I can’t  find, 

Where  lie  these  same  identical  lots, 

And  many  of  this  same  kind, 

Fin  tempted  to  give  a store  of  gold 
To  him  that  will  bring  to  me 
A glass  Earth’s  mysteries  to  unfold, 

And  show  me  where  these  things  be. 

John  Kenijimck  Bangs. 
Drigiral  from 
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NOT  HIMSELF. 

Many  a Scot  Las  laughed  at  the  tale  of 
that  heavy-headed  Scottish  carrier  who,  fall- 
ing asleep  one  night  in  the  straw  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  cart,  slumbered  till  the  well-trained 
horse  stopped  at  his  own  door,  when  his  wife, 
seeing  nothing  of  her  husband,  unhitched  and 
led  away  the  horse,  leaving  the  cart  in  the 
road.  Sandy  awoke  a few  moments  later,  and 
sitting  up,  began  to  soliloquize: 

“ Noo,  is  this  me,  or  is  it  no  me  ? If  it’s  me, 
I hae  lost  a horse ; and  if  it’s  no  me,  I hae 
found  a cairt !” 

But  among  the  legends  of  the  Russiau  pea- 
santry occurs  a similar  tale,  recording  a con- 
fusion of  identity  even  more  hopeless  than 
this.  A Cossack  villager,  having  gone  to  the 
nearest  town  to  buy  himself  a pair  of  new 
boots,  celebrated  the  acquisition  with  a hearty 
dinner,  the  result  of  which  was  that  on  his 
way  home  he  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  fell  fast  asleep ; and  while  he  slept, 
some  enterprising  “conveyancer  of  property” 
pulled  off  his  new  boots  and  ran  away  with 
them. 

Presently  a teamster  came  jogging  along 
the  road  where  the  sleeper  was  lying,  and 
catching  sight  of  him  barely  in  time,  pulled  up 
and  shouted : 

“Hey,  brother!  take  your  legs  out  of  the 
way,  or  you’ll  be  run  over!” 

The  prostrate  man  awoke,  and  seeing  his 
bare  feet  glistening  in  the  moonlight,  replied, 
in  a tone  of  perfect  conviction, 

“Those  are  not  my  legs;  mine  had  hoots 
on  !”  David  Ker. 

A FISH-STORY. 

Mr.  Jamf.8  Babsox  was  a famous  fisherman. 
He  returned  from  every  fishing  excursion  witb 
a longer  string  of  fish  and  a longer  story  of  his 
exploits  than  any  other  mau  in  Skowhegan ; 
and  if  there  were  auy  doubts  about  his  stories, 
there  were  the  fish  to  prove  his  skill,  if  not  his 
truthfulness. 

When  the  river  froze  over,  James  started  off 
after  frost-fish.  He  took  an  abuudant  lunch, 
the  necessary  lines,  hooks,  and  bait ; but  upon 
arriving  at  his  favorite  fishing-ground  he  found 
he  had  forgotten  the  chisel  with  which  to  cut 
holes  in  the  ice. 

“ I declare  to  man,”  said  Mr.  Babson,  as  he 
told  the  story  in  the  grocery  store  that  evening, 
“I  was  put  to  it  to  know  what  I was  go  in*  to 
do.  It  was  too  far  from  home  to  come  hack,  an’ 
I didn’t  lack  nothin’  hut  jest  that  pesky  chisel. 
I eat  my  luuch  an’  went  further  up  the  stream  ; 
but  ’twa’n’t  no  use;  I sorter  drifted  hack  to 
where  I kuew  therd  was  fish ; and  then,  after 
I’d  wasted  most  of  the  day,  I jest  happened  to 
think  about  the  holes  I’d  cut  in  that  very  spot 
last  year. 

“I  remembered  jest  where  they  were,  an’  so 
I went  right  round,  an’  I found  every  pesky 
one  of  ’em.  Yes,  sir,  froze  over,  of  course,  hut 
I jest  hammered  at  ’em  with  my  boot- heel,  and 
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’twa’u’t  long  ’fore  I had  ’em  open  jest  as  good 
as  they  were  last  winter.  Kinder  spoiled  my 
day’s  fish  in’,  though,  foolin’  round  so  long  nur 
not  thiukin’  of  it.” 

A WELL-MANAGED  HOTEL. 

A retired  humorist  who  runs  a hotel  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York  has  issued  a circular 
announcing  the  advantages  of  his  establish- 
ment, among  which  are  found  the  following 
items : 

I.  Meals  every  minute,  if  desired,  and  conse- 
quently no  secoud  table.  English,  French, 
and  German  dictionaries  furnished  each  guest 
to  make  up  such  a bill  of  fare  as  he  may  desire,, 
without  regard  to  bill  of  fare  afterwards  at 
the  office. 

II.  Every  boarder  w ill  have  the  best  seat  in 
the  diniug-room  and  the  best  waiter  in  the 
house. 

III.  Auy  guest  not  getting  his  breakfast  red- 

hot,  or  experiencing  a delay  of  sixteen  sec- 
onds after  giving  his  order  for  dinner,  will 
please  mention  the  fact  at  the  manager’s  office, 
and  the  cooks  and  waiters  will  be  blown  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon  in  front  of  the  hotel 
at  once.  

IV.  Children  will  he  w elcomed  with  delight, 

and  are  requested  to  bring  hoop  sticks  to  bang 
the  carved  rosewood  furniture  especially  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  peg-tops  to  spin  on 
the  velvet  carpets.  They  w ill  be  allowed  to  ^ 
hang  on  the  piano  at  all  hours,  fall  down  stairs, 
carry  away  dessert  enough  for  a small  family ' 
in  their  pockets  at  dinner,  and  make  them- 
selves as  disagreeable  as  the  fondest  mother 
can  desire.  

V.  The  office  clerk  has  been  carefully  select- 
ed to  please  everybody,  and  can  match  worsted 
in  tho  village  store,  play  billiards,  is  a good 
waltzer,  can  dance  the  German,  make  a fourth 
at  euchre,  amuse  the  children,  is  a good  judge 
of  horses,  as  a railroad  or  steamboat  reference 
is  far  superior  to  any  guide  ever  published, 
will  flirt  w ith  auy  young  lady  and  not  mind 
being  cut  to  death  when  “Pa  comes  down,” 
aud  can  answer  questions  in  Greek,  Hebrew  , 
Choctaw,  Irish,  or  any  other  polite  language 
at  the  same  momeut  w ithout  turning  a hair. 

VI.  The  landlord  will  always  be  happy  to 
hear  that  some  other  hotel  is  the  best  house  in 
the  country. 

With  this  announcement  of  the  Eden-like 
qualities  of  the  house  is  given  a sample  bill  of 
fare,  which  contains  among  other  dainties  the 
following  toothsome  delicacies : 

Cold  Dishes  : Broken  Ice,  Baked  Ice,  Raw  Iceberg, 
Fried,  Broiled,  and  Stewed  Iceberg. 

Roasts  : Buffalo,  a la  Robe  sauce.  Chickens,  forty- 
eight  years  old. 

Game  : Dom  Pedro,  Old  Sledge,  Euchre,  Casino,  Old 
Maid,  Whist,  Pool,  and  Billiards. 

Surely  a summer  in  a place  like  this  must 
approximate  the  purest  bliss. 

Original  from 
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bis  dressing- table.  I softly  withdrew  from 
the  drawing-room,  and  returned  to  Robinson, 
who,  with  trembling  arm,  banded  me  “the 
letter.”  It  was  from  the  master  of  a school 
to  which  Bobhv  goes  by  train  daily, except  dur- 
ing the  birdnesting  season,  wheu  other  mat- 
ters claim  his  attention.  The  letter  read  thus: 

“Dkar  Sik,— I regret  to  have  to  apprise  you  of  the 
fact  that  I had  to-day  to  cane  your  son  severely.  He 
is  the  youngest  boy  I have  ever  caned,  but  his  delin- 
quencies have  of  late  been  so  frequent  that  no  other 
course  was  open  to  me.  This  communication  will 
doubtless  cause  you  pain,  but  the  punishment  will 
have  a beneficial  effect  not  only  on  him,  but  on  the 
other  boys  of  his  age  whose  leader  in  mischief  he  has 
been.  They  will  no  longer  make  a hero  of  one  whom 
they  have  seen  publicly  chastised.  The  disgrace  of 
the  punishment,  indeed,  is  greater  than  the  punish- 
ment itself.  That  Robert  may  feel  his  shame  more 
keenly  I have  read  this  letter  to  him,  and  he  shall  be 
the  bearer  of  it  to  you.'* 

“ And  where  is  Bobby  at  present  V9 I asked, 
wheu  I had  read  this  terrible  letter. 

“Crying  his  eyes  out  in  the  nursery,  no 
doubt,”  answered  Robinson.  “Of  course  I 
should  have  him  here,  hut  I can’t  face  him — I 
can’t  face  him.  I don’t  blame  his  master,  hut — 
My  dear  friend,  think  of  it ! The  youngest  boy 
ever  caned  in  the  school ! The  marks  won’t 
wear  off  his  hands  for  a week,  aud  think  of  his 
agony  of  mind  every  time  he  looks  at  them! 
Bobby  is  a sensitive  boy,  otherwise  I should 
not  take  it  so  much  to  heart.” 

“ Why  not  bring  him  here,” I said,  “and  tell 
him  that  if  he  turns  over  a new  leaf  all  will  be 
forgotten  f ’ 

“Forgotten!  How  can  I expect  him  to  be- 
lieve that  ? I know  that  if  I had  ever  been 
caned  in  my  school-days  I could  not  have  got 
over  the  shame  for  years.  Besides — ” 

“ Besides  what  ?” 

“I  must  not  seeni  to  take  his  part  against 
his  master,  who  is,  I know,  a most  conscien- 
tious man.  No,  Bobby  must  bear  the  disgrace. 
But  that  does  not  make  me  feel  less  keenly  for 
him.  My  hands,  I assure  you,  are  tingliug  as 
if  I had  been  caned  myself.” 

I found  the  two  little  girls  still  moaning  at 
the  drawing-room  window — the  younger  lest 
Bobby  should  die,  and  the  other  because  his 
friends  would  tell  their  sisters,  who  could 
never  again  be  expected  to  esteem  the  name 
of  Robinson. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  for  the  moment  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  Robinson,  because  he 
seemed  to  think  that  Bobby  should  continue 
to  go  to  “such  a school.”  If  Bobby  had  mis- 
conducted himself,  surely  the  blame  lay  with 
a master  who  did  not  understand  that  lie  was 
a boy  who  could  best  be  ruled  by  kindness. 
She  had  never  had  the  least  trouble  with  Bob- 
by. No,  lie  was  not  in  the  house.  He  had 
run  out  immediately  after  delivering  the  let- 
ter, and  she  had  searched  for  him  everywhere 
in  vain.  His  pride  had  been  broken.  He 
would  never  be  the  same  boy  again.  He  was 
afraid  to  be  looked  at.  He  was  no  doubt  hid- 
ing somewhere  in  thc|Cold  night;  and  he  had 
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not  even  on  his  great-coat,  and  he  would  catch 
his  death  of  cold. 

“If  he  does,  mamma,”  asked  the  older  girl, 
brightening,  “ will  the  master  be  banged  T 
And,  oh,  do  you  think  we  could  get  tickets f” 

The  night  was  dark,  so  we  lit  a lantern,  and 
set  off  to  look  for  the  unhappy  Bobby.  At 
last  we  found  him — in  Mr.  Mackinnon’s  stable. 
We  looked  through  crevices  in  the  wood-work, 
and  this  is  what  we  saw: 

Bobby,  in  tremendous  spirits,  was  the  centre 
of  a group  of  envious  and  admiring  youths, 
some  of  them  school-fellows,  others  ragged 
lads  of  the  village.  If  they  began  to  brag, 
Bobby  stopped  them  short  with,  “That  isn’t 
nothing;  you  didn’t  never  get  caned.” 

“ Yes,  I did,  though,”  iusisted  one. 

“ Let  me  see  your  hand,”  retorted  Bobby. 

“ Oh  ho ! lie  won’t ; and  ’cause  there’s  not  no 
marks  on  it.” 

“Let  us  see  your  bauds  again,  Bobby.” 

Bobby  held  out  his  bauds  as  proudly  as  if 
they  contained  a diamond. 

“By  gum!  I say,  Bobby,  come  and  play 
with  me  to-morrow.” 

“Let  me  walk  beside  you,  Bobby,  and  I’ll 
give  you  my  crossbow.  It’s  broke,  lint — ” 

“Bobby,  I’m  tlie  one  you  like  best, ain’t  It” 

“I’m  the  youngest  he  ever  licked!”  cried 
Bobby,  in  a transport  of  delight.  He  began 
to  strut  up  and  down  the  stable. 

“ Well,  then,  you  needn’t  bounce  about  it 
like  that.” 

“ So  would  you  bounce  if  it  liad  been  you.” 

“I’ll  be  caned  to-morrow.” 

“So  will  I,  and  then  I’ll  be  as  good  as 
Bobby.” 

“ No,  you  won’t,”  thundered  Bobby.  “Though 
you  was  all  caned  twelve  times  twelve  is  a 
hundred  and  forty- four,  I would  always  be  the 
first,  I would.  I’m  the  youngest  he  ever  caned ! 

So  would  you  bounce  if  you  was  the  youngest 
he  ever  caned.” 

“ But,  Bobby — ” 

“Look  here,  you  chaps,”  broke  in  the  hero 
of  the  day,  “I  amn’t  not  to  he  called  Bobby 
any  more.  You’ll  have  to  call  me  Robinson 
now.  He  called  me  Robinson  wheu  he  caned 
me.” 

“ Gum !” 

“And,  what’s  more,  I’m  the  youngest  he 
ever — ” 

The  other  Robinson  here  retired  with  a 
hopeless  look  on  his  face.  Mrs.  Robinson 
seemed  less  humbled.  I came  home  reflecting. 

J.  M.  Bakiuk. 

FOR  HUMANITY’S  SAKE. 

Apropos  of  the  recently  adopted  scheme  in 
certain  London  Clubs  not  to  expel  members 
for  cause,  but  to  “erase  their  names,”  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  clubs  in  question  was  asked 
why  the  disciplinary  change  was  made. 

“ For  humane  reasons  only,”  said  he.  “ It 
is  much  less  painful  to  be  rubbed  out  than 

kicked  out  of  anything.” 

* Original  from 
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aide,  and  Sharp  the  fonl.  The  tmth  lies  be- 
tween the  two.”  / .Hamilton  Aid€, in  A Voy- 
age of  Discovery * recently  made  to  this  coun- 
try, paints  both  sides  as  he  sees  them  from 
club  windows  and  from  vestibule  trains,  and 
sometimes  he  strikes  the  truth  which  lies  be- 
tween. He  is  the  son  of  a Greek  diplomatist ; 
he  was  born  in  Paris,  educated  at  Bonn,  and 
for  a time  served  as  an  officer  in  the  British 
army.  He  is  a citizen  of  the  world,  therefore, 
familiar  with  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  naturally  he  writes  an  Interna- 
tional Novel.  “ A Voyage  of  Discovery”  is 
begun  upon  the  decks  of  an  Atlantic  liner, 
westward  bound;  aud  the  characters  consist 
of  English  men  and  English  women  and  na- 
tives of  the  East  aud  the  West  of  the  great 
Suited  States — with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  national  adjective.  They  are 
all  possible  and  probable  enough,  although  the 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  are  nearer  to  the  mau- 
ner  of  their  kind  than  are  the  fellow-citizens 
of  President  Harrison.  They  try  to  speak  the 
Queen's  English  each  in  his  or  her  own  way,  but 
Mr.  Aid6  is  a little  at  fault  when  he  permits 
Mrs.  Courtley,  of  N ah  ant,  to  say  “ different  to” ; 
and  his  Mr.  Ruggs,  of  Chicago,  is  a little  bit 
overdrawn.  The  latter  on  oue  occasion  re- 
marks of  the  acting  of  Miss  Clara  Morris  that 
“ when  she  weeps  on  the  stage,  it  is  enough  to 
make  au  iron  dog  come  down  from  the  door- 
step aud  lick  her  hands!”  which  is  an  admi- 
rable figure  of  speech,  perhaps,  but  hardly  the 
figure  Mr.  Ruggs,  of  Chicago,  would  have  used ; 
because  iron  dogs  on  door-steps  have  no  asso- 
ciation whatever  with  the  drama.  He  might, 
in  his  wild  flights  of  Occidental  hyperbole, 
have  made  the  “ wings  ” enfold  her,  the  “ flats  ” 
adore  her, or  the  “flies”  light  upon  her  lips; 
but  he  would  never  for  a moment  have  thought 
of  bringing  metal  animals  from  a “ front  stoop  ” 
on  Michigau  Avenue  all  the  way  to  McVicker’s 
Theatre,  even  for  the  purpose  of  licking  the 
hands  of  Miss  Morris  herself. 

“ A Voyage  of  Discovery  ” is  a study  of  man- 
ners and  customs  rather  than  a romance,  al- 
though there  is  a thread  of  romance  running 
through  it.  And  it  is  intended  for  English 
rather  than  for  American  readers.  The  “ sec- 
ond-girl” who  habitually  asks  her  employers 
and  their  guests  to  do  their  own  “stretching” 
at  table,  and  the  frequent  appearauce  of  a life- 
sized  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  iu  a com- 
bination suit  of  hygienic  flannels  as  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  shop  windows,  are  hardly 
among  the  scenes  and  incidents  which  our 
own  realists  would  select  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  novel-devouring  public  of  our  own 
country.  Mr.  Aid6  introduces  a great  number 
of  characters  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plot  of  his  story ; and  many  of  these  are  un- 
questionably taken  from  life.  The  New  York 
studio  iu  which  Carmencita  danced,  and  the 

* A Voyage  of  Discovery.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
ciety. By  Hamilton  Aid*.  Post  8vo,  Cloth.  Orna- 
mental, $1  25  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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men  and  women  she  danoed  before,  will  be  eas- 
ily recognized;  and  the  Rev.  Samnel  Sparks, 
whose  sermon,  “a  splendid  piece  of  oratory,” 
was  “delivered  with  electric  rapidity,”  is  a 
very  familiar  figure  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered by  this  modern  Colnmbns  upon  his 
recent  voyage  to  our  shores.  They  are  all  de- 
scribed with  the  utmost  good  - nature;  and 
even  if  the  book  is  written  as  a foil  to  the  story 
of  “An  American  Girl  in  London,”  it  cannot 
fail  to  interest  those  of  us  who  like  to  see  how 
we  are  seen  by  others. 


There  is  very  little  of  what  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  calls  the  “car-window  point 
of  view  ” in  the  pictures  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
West  given  by  Mr.  Howard  Seely  in  liis  recent- 
ly published  collection  of  short  stories.  His  is 
the  West  which  is  far  removed  from  railway 
trains  and  telegraph  wires,  the  West  Mr.  AId6 
has  read  about  in  dime  novels,  and  has  seen 
upon  the  British  stage.  There  is  the  crack  of 
the  Winchester  and  the  Derringer  on  every 
page,  and  there  is  blood  enough  shed  between 
frontispiece  aud  finis  to  have  gratified  that 
abuormal  taste  for  human  gore  which  was  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s 
Allan  Quatermain.  Mr.  Seely,  however,  seems 
to  know  thoroughly  the  places  and  persons 
and  times  of  which  he  writes,  and  with  au  ex- 
cellent Remington — the  artist,  not  the  rifle  of 
that  name — he  has  taken  snap  shots  which 
portray  the  Foot  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn  and 
their  inhabitants  with  something  of  the  fidelity 
and  technical  skill  of  the  old  masters. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Seely’s  tales — The  Jonah  of 
Lucky  Valley} — is  the  longest  and  perhaps  the 
best;  and  Jonah’s  philosophic  foreman  on  the 
ranch  is  perhaps  the  best  of  Mr.  Seely’s  crea- 
tions. Obadiah,  on  one  occasion,  gave  his 
“boss”  the  following  interesting  account  of 
liis  methods  of  wooing  and  winning  woman : 
“When  I was  trainin’  it  between  Lampasas 
and  San  Saby,”  remarked  this  unique  authority, 
launching  into  personal  reminiscences,  “ I was 
a-courtin’  a young  woman  down  at  the  Springs 
at  the  same  time,  tbet  required  considerable 
delicate  handling.  She  was  a tall,  straight 
gal,  and  an  uncommon  high  stepper,  and  she 
gave  me  all  I could  swing  to,  I’m  telling  ye. 
About  tbet  time  I was  breakin’  in  a new  team 
o’  mules  tbet  hed  been  warranted  sonnd  and 
kind,  and  between  tliet  gal  and  them  mules  1 
bed  my  hands  full.  I useter  pnt  my  theories 
inter  play  on  the  mules  iu  the  day-time,  and 
evenin’s  I’d  try  my  hand  on  the  gal.  I was 
ekally  successful  with  both.  Come  spring  the 
mules  hed  kicked  my  front  teeth  out,  and  the 
woman  hed  all  my  back  hair!” 

Mr.  Higginson,  whose  theories  concerning 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  were  printed  in 


3 The  Jonah  of  Lucky  Valley . and  Other  Stories . By 
Howard  Sbrly.  Illustrated.  [Harper's  Franklin 
Square  Library.]  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

y Original  from 
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his  book  “ Concerning  All  of  Us”  a few  months 
ago,  will  certainly  be  pleased  with  the  results 
of  Obadiah’s  attempt  to  restore  the  despotism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Wild  West  of  to-day. 

Another  specimen  of  the  philosophy  and  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  Obadiah  Hawkins  must  be  quoted 
here:  “The  affections  of  the  heart  of  woman,” 
he  said  to  himself  one  day  over  a meditative 
pipe,  “ is  something  sim’lar  to  sweet  cider,  and 
varies  with  age.  When  a gal  is  in  her  teens 
she’s  rather  sweet  and  sickenin’;  liable  to 
evervess,and  throw  herself  away  on  anybody, 
apt  to  physic  the  feller  she  gits,  and  disgust 
him  altogether  with  herself  ez  a satisfy  in’ 
beverage ; but  if  she  hez  reasonable  luck,  and 
contains  herself  until  the  virtues  she’s  got  kin 
ripen,  so  to  speak,  she  gradually  gits  a bead 
and  flavor  on  her  that  discounts  champagne!’’ 


Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett  is  the  Principal  of 
a School  for  Girls  in  New  York,  and  a Professor 
in  the  Sublime  College  of  Common-Sense.  To 
her  pupils  in  the  latter  institution  she  lectured, 
through  the  columns  of  this  Magazine  a year 
or  so  ago,  upon  the  important  subject  of  The 
Technique  of  Beet.4  Her  desire  was,  out  of  the 
completeness  of  her  own  research  and  experi- 
ence, to  instruct  the  women  of  the  great  Uni- 
versity how  to  relax.  From  different  parts  of 
the  country,  she  writes,  and  from  tired  women 
she  had  never  heard  of,  came  many  letters 
of  thanks  for  the  aid  she  had  given  them — 
letters  written  out  of  very  full  and  very 
weary  lives.  Encouraged  by  this  evident  ap- 
preciation, and  by  suggestions  that  much  more 
might  be  said  upon  the  same  important  sub- 
ject, she  has  been  led  to  extend  her  course ; 
and  the  result  is  a compact  little  volume  bear- 
ing the  same  title,  and  very  much  enlarged  in 
scope,  which  is  so  useful  and  so  helpful  that 
it  should  have  a place  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  academy  of  learning  in  the  country. 

Miss  Brackett  has  two  distinct  classes  in  the 
department  over  ^rhich  she  presides.  The  first 
is  composed  of  those  students  who  have  de- 
mands upon  them  which  wear  them  out,  and 
which  they  do  not  know  how  to  resist;  the 
women  who  really  have  something  to  make 
them  tired.  The  second  class  consists  of  those 
women  who  make  themselves  tired  by  “fuss- 
ing”; who  cultivate  the  tired  feeling  in  social 
desperation ; who  get  tired  of  having  nothing 
to  tire  them.  They  both, like  Obadiah’s  mules, 
require  considerable  delicate  handling,  and  to 
both  Miss  Brackett  writes  words  of  comfort 
and  wisdom  which  they  will  do  well  to  heed. 
What  is  wanted,  according  to  this  profound 
authority,  is  an  automatic  tension  attachment 
for  women ; but  what  is  wanted  most,  she 
might  have  added,  is  some  supreme  power 
which  will  make  women  wear  their  automatic 
tension  attachment  when  they  get  it.  They 
do  not,  as  a rule,  seem  to  wish  to  have  their 

4 The  Technique  of  Rest.  By  Anna  C.  Brackett. 
16mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  75  cents.  New  York : Har- 
per and  others. 
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machines  run  easily,  or  to  have  their  stitches 
of  even  lengths ; they  tl^ipk,  too  often,  that 
rest  means  rust ; and  they  would  rather  break 
down  altogether  and  be  sold  for  old  iron,  than 
take  a day  off  how  and  then  for  the  purpose 
of  oiling  their  backs  and  their  brains. 

Two  or  three  extracts  from  Miss  Brackett’s 
lecture  are  too  impressive  and  far-reaching  to 
be  lost.  “ After  we  discover,”  she  says,  “ that 
the  people  who  sit  still  on  a long  railway 
journey  reach  their  journey’s  end  at  precisely 
the  same  time  as  those  who  ‘ fuss  ’ continually, 
we  have  a valuable  piece  of  information  which 
we  should  not  fail  to  put  into  practical  use.” 
Another  piece  of  information  which  might  well 
be  put  into  practical  use  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph:  “Try  in  every  way  to 
acquire  a habit  of  quietness. . . . And  if  you 
must  have  tonics,  take  those  which  God  has 
given  you — sunshine,  pure  air,  exercise,  regu- 
lar hours,  healthful  food,  and,  above  all,  plen- 
ty of  sleep.”  In  these  are  compressed  the 
whole  system  Miss  Brackett  teaches ; practise 
these  and  Miss  Brackett  will  not  have  labored 
in  vain ; learn  these,  and  your  degree  from  the 
College  of  Common-Sense  will  be  granted  to 
you.  And  then  write  again  to  Miss  Brackett, 
out  of  your  very  full  and  very  restful  lives, 
and  thank  her  again  for  the  help  she  has  given 
you.  

“ The  great  barn  at  Flying  HUl  Farm 6 was 
a pleasant  place,  with  its  wide  doors  open  at 
either  end,  and  a June  breeze  sweet  with  pinks 
and  syringas  blowing  through.  The  lofts  were 
piled  high  with  new-mown  hay,  swallows  were 
wheeling  in  the  dusky  spaces  overhead,  aud 
doves  cooing  in  the  sunshine.”  This  is  the 
initial  paragraph  in  Miss  Sophie  Swett’s  latest 
little  story  for  young  people;  and  on  every 
page  are  equally  pleasant  pictures  of  pleasant 
places,  and  healthful  breaths  of  sweet,  fresh, 
country  air.  No  hint  is  anywhere  given  as  to 
the  county  or  State  in  which  “Flying  Hill 
Farm  ” is  situated.  Captain  Polly,  who  was 
the  heroine  of  Miss  Swett’s  earlier  story,  was 
a native  of  Maine;  but  Cherry,  the  heroine  of 
the  present  tale,  can  hardly  be  a Yankee  girl 
at  all,  for  the  lofts  of  barns  are  rarely  piled 
high  with  new-mown  hay  in  New  England  as 
early  as  June,  although  syringas  and  pinks 
do  bloom  there  during  that  fragrant  month. 
Cherry,  nevertheless,  is  worthy  to  have  enlist- 
ed under  Captain  Polly  in  the  un uniformed 
militia  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  even  to  have  commanded  a com- 
pany in  one  of  its  regiments  of  truth- telling, 
honest,  clear-minded,  straightforward,  coura- 
geous, womanly  Amazons,  who  never  know 
they  are  tired,  and  who  never  feel  the  need  of 
rest.  She  and  Phonse,  with  his  gifts  with  his 
pencil  and  his  horror  of  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble, will  endear  themselves  to  all  the  Young 
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People  who  fell  in  love  with  Captain  Polly  in 
the  summer  of  1889;  and  these  same  Young 
People  will  gain  nothing  hat  good  from  their 
new  acquaintances. 


What  Lowell  once  said  of  Miss  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  might  well  be  said  of  Mrs.  Annie  Trum- 
bull Slosson — “Above  all,  she  is  discreet  in  di- 
alect, using  it  as  a flavor,  but  not,  as  is  the 
wont  of  many,  so  oppressively  as  to  suggest 
garlic.”  The  savor  of  the  dialect  of  Deacon 
Seth  Whipple,  whom  Mrs.  Slosson  employs  to 
tell  the  story  of  The  Heresy  of  Miss  Mehetabel 
(' lark * is  pungent  and  wholesome,  but  never 
acrid.  It  leaves  only  a pleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth.  The  Deacon  had  been  brought  up  in 
that  old-fashioned  New  England  school  of 
theology,  with  its  rigid  iron-bound  formulas 
and  dogmas,  which  made  men  take  their  reli- 
gion so  hard  that  it  hurt  them;  while  some- 
how, and  in  some  instances,  it  made  their  daily 
life  genial,  kindly,  and  mellow,  and  gave  them 
soft,  warm  hearts  for  little  children,  and  for 
all  weak  and  helpless  things.  The  history  of 
Mehetabel  Clark  is  sad  and  serious ; but  it  is 
full  of  human  interest,  and,  perhaps,  of  divine 
tmth.  It  is  a pathetic  protest  against  the 
teachings  of  Deacon  Seth’s  church,  and  against 
the  preachings  of  the  Little  Minister  of  Mr. 
Barrie’s  Auld  Licht  Kirk. 

Mehetabel,  at  an  early  age,  “experienced 
religion” of  the  severest  sort.  She  liked  to 
sing,  low  and  soft,  those  good  and  solemn 
psalms  and  hymns  which,  according  to  the 
Deacon,  “ they  don’t  use  enough  nowadays. 
One  of  her  fav’rites  was 1 Thy  wrath  lies  heavy 
on  my  soul’ ; . . . . another  one  was  ‘ Lord,  what 
a thoughtless  wretch  am  I!’  to  old  Greenwich, 
you  know.”  She  refused  for  years  to  dwell 
upon  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  would 
make  her  too  comfortable,  and  cause  her  to 
forget  her  sinful,  miserable  state;  and  then, 
under  remarkable  circumstances,  she  experi- 
enced what  the  Deacon  called  “ Heresy” ; and 
thereafter  she  went  about  doing  good  to  oth- 
ers in  a cheerful  way.  “She  began  to  take 
notice  of  what  folk  call  scenery,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  streams,  and  woodsy  places,  and 
even  the  clonds,  sunrisin’s,  and  so  on.”  She 
began  to  think  of  cooing  doves,  and  wheeling 
swallows,  and  new-mown  hay ; to  believe  in 
works,  not  in  faith  alone;  she  was  governed 
in  her  faith,  such  as  it  was,  by  love,  not  by 
fear;  and  her  faith  was  beautiful  and  com- 
forting, even  if  it  was  heretical. 

The  charm  of  the  tale  lies  in  the  telling  of 
it,  and  the  moral  is  contained  in  the  fact  that 
perhaps — although  neither  Mrs.  Slosson  nor 
the  Deacon  say  so — that  perhaps  the  Deacon, 
after  all,  sympathized  with  Mehetabel,  while 
he  condemned  her.  The  little  volume  will 
hardly  find  its  way  into  the  Sunday-school  li- 
braries of  those  New  England  congregations 
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which  never  seem  to  break  up,  nor  is  it  likely 
ty  be  read*  generally,  on  those  long  8abbatfa 
days  whioh,  in  Thrums,  never  appear  to  have 
an  end.  But  it  will  do  no  harm  wherever  it 
goes,  or  by  whom  it  is  studied.  And  there  is  as 
little  of  the  odor  of  brimstone  in  its  doc- 
trine as  there  is  of  the  flavor  of  garlic  in  its 
dialect. 


In  1848  Charles  Kingsley,  then  rector  of 
Evereley,  in  Hampshire,  published  his  first  lit- 
erary work,  a drama  in  verse,  and  called  it 
“The  Saint’s  Tragedy;  a Story  of  Elizabeth 
of  Hnngary.”  It  showed  great  poetic  prom- 
ise, both  dramatic  and  lyric,  and  a snbtle 
knowledge  of  hnman  emotions;  but  it  made 
little  impression  upon  English  minds,  ex- 
cept upon  the  minds  of  the  undergraduates 
at  the  English  universities;  and  it  is  now  al- 
most forgotten.  Its  title,  however,  seems  to 
have  struck  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Pinkerton,  a Brit- 
ish novelist  of  the  present  day,  who  has  just 
published  a story,  to  which  he  lias  given  the 
name  A New  Saint?*  Tragedy ,T  a production  of 
some  promise  and  evincing  a certain  know- 
ledge of  human  emotions,  particularly  as  they 
are  displayed  in  the  young  of  humanity,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  young  male  human 
being.  The  opening  scenes  are  comic  rather 
than  tragic,  as  appears  to  be  the  uuwritten 
law  of  dramatic  composition;  and  there  can 
be  little  question  that  the  comic  scenes  are  the 
best  in  the  book.  The  hero  is  introduced  as  a 
Blue-Coat  boy,  who  has  rebelled  against  school 
discipline,  and  against  the  school  uniform.  He 
is  a thorough  boy ; and  boys  of  all  ages  will 
appreciate  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  subtle  conception 
and  expression  of  the  boy’s  emotions  when, 
fairly  sickened  at  the  thought  of  his  slavish 
yellow  stockings,  be  threw  stoues  at  a wagon- 
load of  gardener’s  band-glasses,  simply  because 
the  other  boy  who  drove  the  gardener’s  wagon 
was  singiug  a comic  song  out  of  tune ! Ev- 
ery boy  who  ever  lived  has  at  some  period, 
when  en angered  at  something  or  somebody, 
felt  this  same  uncontrollable  desire  to  smash 
somebody  or  something  else,  for  a similar 
trivial  cause;  aud  in  this  expressed  know- 
ledge of  human  emotion  can  Mr.  Pinkerton  be 
compared  with  the  earlier  writer  who  exhibit- 
ed the  mental  workings  aud  heart-burnings  of 
a more  ascetic  Saint. 

There  is  not  so  much  of  the  pureelemeut  of 
tragedy  iu  this  as  there  is  in  the  tragedy  of 
poor  Mehetabel,  but  coupled  with  the  names 
of  the  dramatic  personages,  it  shows  how 
clearly  the  comic  predominates  in  this  story 
of  the  New  Saint.  Rosy  and  Posy  and  Joley,  old 
Gossidge,  old  Gristling,  Knacky  Senordgrass, 
and  Jerry  Galindo  do  not  sound  like  the  char- 
acters of  a very  serious  tragedy,  but  there  is 
villany  among  them  for  all  that ; and  the  cur- 
tain falls  upon  graveyards,  aud  to  sad  music. 

7 A New  Saint's  Tragedy . A Novel.  By  Thoxae  A. 
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SeconD 

VII.— THE  RELIGION  OF  EGOTISM. 

I REMEMBER  one  summer's  day  in 
1888  being  accosted  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  by  a long-haired  literary  debu- 
tant, who  asked  me  in  a cavernous  voice 
if  I had  read  Sous  VCEildes  Barbares , by 
Maurice  Barres.  “Read  Sous  VCEildes 
Barbares,"  said  the  cavernous  voice,  and 
I read  it.  In  1889,  by  order  of  the  same 
long-haired  debutant , mouth  piece  of  the 
rising  generation,  I read  Un  Homme 
Libre , by  Maurice  Barr6s.  Finally,  in 
1891,  I read  Le  Jardin  de  Berenice,  by 
Maurice  Barres,  who  meanwhile  had  be- 
come famous,  thanks  to  an  ironical  par- 
ticipation in  the  Boulangist  campaign, 
which  had  accidentally  carried  him  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  just  to  say  that  M.  Barres  owes 
his  fame  not  to  the  fact  of  being  Deputy 
for  Nancy,  but  to  having  invented  a sort 
of  religion  of  egotism,  an  intellectual  at- 
titude, la  religion  du  moi , which  he  has 
analyzed  in  the  three  volumes  above 
mentioned,  of  which  the  last  is  the  best 
both  in  matter  and  in  style. 

M.  Barres,  born  in  1861,  is  a product  of 
Renanism.  “Mademoiselle  Renan”  is 
the  sobriquet  that  a literary  wit  suggest- 
ed for  him.  He  is  a clever  and  delicate 
writer,  a sort  of  perverse  idealist,  sub- 
tilized and  devoured  by  a perpetual  irony. 
In  his  Jardin  de  Berenice  there  are  ex- 
quisite pages;  it  is  the  work  of  a delicate 
artist,  and  will  be  read  with  delight  and 
even  reverence  by  sympathetic  souls. 
But  of  what  temper  are  such  souls?  This 
question  we  do  not  dare  to  answer.  We 
can  only  say  that  M.  Maurice  Barres 
has  a mind  that  is  wanting  neither  in 
wealth  nor  in  grace;  that  his  work  is 
distinguished  in  form  and  indicative  of 
intellectual  elegance;  that  he  has  pre- 
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sented  in  his  books  an  artistic  analysis  of 
curious,  youthful,  moral  distress  which 
has  won  for  him  the  sympathies  and  ad- 
miAtion  of  many  contemporary  young 
men  of  artistic  tendencies.  M.  Barres  cer- 
tainly exercises  very  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  jeunesse , an  influence  which 
M.  Le  Goffic,  a young  critic  and  poet,  con- 
temporary of  M.Barrfes,  has  explained  by 
the  fact  that  these  “sickly  books  of  art 
and  passion  reveal  in  the  strongest  light 
the  moral  habits  of  certain  extremely 
civilized  young  men,  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  great  crowd,  it  is  true,  but 
who  would  prove  to  be  more  numerous 
than  people  think  if  the  scattered  repre- 
sentatives could  be  assembled  together.” 

To  stir  up  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  ideas  is  the  ambition  of  M.  Maurice 
Barrds  in  his  theory  of  individualism,  or 
of  the  culture  du  moi.  In  every  man 
there  is  a superior  being  that  seeks  reali- 
zation— the  “ Moi,”  the  “ Ego” — which  M. 
Barres  would  develop  by  careful  and  re- 
spectful culture.  In  other  words,  M. 
Barres  elaborates  a system  out  of  the 
Renanist  theories  of  dilettanteism ; he  sees 
in  men  and  things  emotions  which  are 
to  be  assimilated  for  the  augmentation  of 
his  Ego;  and  thus  he  makes  the  object 
of  life  to  be  comprehension,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  individualism  in  conditions 
of  material  independence.  According  to 
the  theories  of  M.  Barres,  the  first  thing 
for  a man  to  do  is  to  defend  his  person- 
ality against  the  “ barbarians,”  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  “ Philistines.”  Therefore, 
in  his  first  volume,  Sous  VCEil  des  Bar- 
bares, the  author  has  described  the  awak- 
ening to  conscious  life  of  a young  man 
of  to-day  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  reali- 
ties of  Paris.  The  next  stage — the  right 
of  personality  having  been  won  by  con- 
ics, by  Harper  and  Brothers.  AU  riytifis  Vttervtd. 
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However  that  may  be,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  the  French 
soul  is  undergoing  a trans- 
formation so  great  that  the 
like  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  Renaissance,  and  a 
transformation  that  implies 
withal  the  disappearance  of 
those  qualities  which  gave 
to  France  her  intellectual 
supremacy  of  old.  Amongst 
the  chief  symptoms  may  be 
noted  the  tendency  of  eon- 
tem  pora ry  ti  c t ic  1 1 to  w a rd  s 
the  systematic  blackening 
of  society  and  the  world; 
the  disposition  to  dreami- 
ness and  perverse  medita- 
tion over  the  past;  the  bit- 
ter sadness  that  comes  from 
the  loss  of  illusions  of  all 
kirn  Is ; the  i run  ical 


unpa- 

lienee  of  the  thoroughly 
French  and  Latin  habit  of 
considering  art  from  a mor- 
al point  of  view;  the  fan- 
tastic conceptions  of  some 
of  the  Decadents  as  to  the 
sounds  of  words  and  the  effects  to  he  ob- 
tained by  their  combinations;  the  defi- 
nition of  an  artist  as  ;,a  machine  to  re- 
cord sensations  and  to  comment  upon 
mysteries'";  the  negative  and  non-emi- 
tive  mental  attitudes  which  we  hare  no- 
ticed in  MM.  Bourgei,  Lemaitre,  France, 
and  Barres,  in  the  psychologists  and  in 
the  symbolists,  and  in  all  who  have  been 
inoculated  with  the  subtle  and  amusing 
poison  of  Renanism, 

And  who  have  escaped  the  contagion  ? 
Very  few.  indeed,  of  the  brilliant  and  ac- 
tive minds.  In  the  press,  from  the  grave 
Journal  ties  Debats  down  to  the  frivo- 
lous Vie  Parisienne,  Renanism  reigns  su- 
preme in  the  various  forms  of  professed 
scepticism  and  flippant  indifference,  in 
the  blague  of  Millaud,  and  in  the  five- 
o'clock  lea  gossip  of  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Riquetti  tie  Mirabeuu  de  Martel  de  Jan- 
ville  better  known  as  “ Gyp/’  As  a sign 
of  the  times,  too,  we  must  remember  that 
“ Gyp  ■'  has  been  admitted  to  the  honor 
of  writing  in  La  Revue  ties  Deux  Mamies 
— 4‘  Gyp/'  the  creator  of  Paulette,  of  Lou- 
iou,  and  of  Bob,  that  precociously  corrupt 
and  somewhat  snobbish  young  gentle- 
man, irreverent,  irrespectful,  a seofling 
and  sceptical  judge  of  his  elders— tv  Gyp/’ 
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quest — -is  to  become  a free  man  by  the 
careful  cultivation  of  that  personality,  as 
set  forth  in  tin  Homme  IJbre . Thirdly, 
in  the  Jardin  de  Berenice  we  find  a the- 
ory of  love  and  of  the  conciliation  of  the 
practices  of  the  inner  life  with  the  neces- 
sities of  active  life.  Finally,  be  it  said 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  M.  Barres 
the  personality,  the  Ego,  the  Moi,  which 
is  the  object  of  all  his  thought  and  atten- 
tion, is  not  a mere  paltry  individual  com- 
posed of  vanities  and  wants.  M.  Barres 
looks  upon  the  individual  in  his  truest 
and  essential  being  as  one  instant  of  an 
immortal  thing,  and  as  a creature  capable 
of  becoming  the  very  conscience  and  col- 
lective soul  of  his  race  The  aspirations 
of  M.  Barres  are  elevated,  delicate,  and 
noble. 

Such  theories  as  those  of  M.  Barres 
could  only  he  professed  and  gain  a hear- 
ing in  a country  of  very  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, like  France,  where  all  the  formula? 
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respect*  nothing?  neither  grief  nor  love, 
)><:( vlji  r virtue  mu*  the  t'VHve,  and  their 
or  liiughU'r— -n  faoehtey  lliat  is  mv- 
<M'M  f-v  Hi-enii.xi-,  and  truly- • hearty-- seems  to 
!»;>  esiracted  in  most  rases-  tVom  the  ap- 

n an’s 


that  dangerous  am)  sJtwghUy  )a(i.v  win 
depicts  'tv  HU.',Ui>fatliivg  'gyueg. . inid  goi  »1 
humor  tire  eJ.egaht,  trail: 

/ Take  iigaiu  another  >>riH:.jnt.  o met-  o(  jilleauiftl  to  purtii  nl;*r  enses  uf  M.  Re 
Ln  Vie  ParisP--, >/>>■.  M,  Henri  l-ayedjvn,  »*«•<  idea  dial  the  world  is  perhaps,  after 
who  signs  “ Marteheoourt.’”  'Can  one  con-  all  not  a very  serious  thing 
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u flitei4  As  for  the  journalists,  the.  social  essr.tT- 
litiM  i,  J.  i the  'V I’io-cs  r, f rh  ran  if  is  dilh- 

•:tienric  ml*,  to  - r,/«iu-  .Viip.w'ho  has  chosen  drum 
young  ev41.dc  4 iHvertip.n.  hud  thought  -nit.  (lie 
I X/MI  ).r<d,!ci„-i  of  Mix  ,vf  >!.«•  mhj.’ri.s  X ili.h  p.y 
ifiln.fr  dismiss.?*  «.v  airily.  * >n  the  plhwr-  hvihsi/ 
•ir  phi-  tiiev  i.rc  :.!  I crtUtS,  full.  .1 T iJiTllt.',  int:'icj.f- 
hhutne  i'Wc  i»  udamuhiig  \vr iters,  Hut  iit>>  provokers 

..  . ' , '*  -t , • ,>  ( 'j  * . « - -V  • .'A'* : ' -T ' v *'  rjP  J&H  :>•'*  r>-“; 
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of  action.  In  contemporary  French  lit- 
erature and  journalism  we  find  •nothing- 
equivalent  to  that  aggressive  virtue  which 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  issues  from 
mouths  puckered  by  generations  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  is  a mighty  force  helping 
in  the  accomplishment  of  great  things. 
French  artistic  superiority  does  not  con- 
descend to  work  deliberately  for  good  and 
to  fight  against  evil.  Even  Taine  has 
termed  “moral  literature”  that  literature 
of  civilization  and  amelioration  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  increase  the  personal  force 
of  man  and  the  collective  force  of  nations. 
In  spite  of  momentary  distractions,  and 
in  spite  of  the  noise  that  ephemeral  re- 
formers make  with  vain  systems,  the  mor- 
al conceptiqn  of  life  is  that  which  pre- 
dominates and  persists  in  the  active  na- 
tions of  the  world ; and  the  ideal  remains 
as  it  always  has  been,  the  amelioration  of 
the  physical  globe,  of  the  spiritual  world 
and  of  the  social  world.  Human  societies 
always  contain  vestiges  of  barbarism.  To 
be  the  consoler  and  improver  of  humanity 
is  the  mission  and  duty  of  noble  litera- 
ture; therefore  a virile  nation  will  not 
tolerate  literature  that  neither  civilizes 
nor  improves  nor  enlightens.  These 
views,  we  hasten  to  say,  are  not  shared 
by  all  the  eminent  French  litterateurs  of 
the  present  day ; among  the  artists  more 
especially  there  is,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  a strong  tendency  to 
scorn  the  power  and  privilege  of  influen- 
cing the  public  by  the  written  word.  And 
so  it  is  with  all  the  more  interest  and  sym- 
pathy that  we  note  among  the  younger 
men  the  growing  talent  of  M.  J.  H.  Rosny, 
who  has  already  shown  in  his  novels 
Nell  Horn , Le  Bilateral,  Marc  Fane , 
etc.,  a puissant  intellect,  a capacity  of 
thought,  a moral  elevation,  and  a literary 
talent  that  make  him  one  of  the  strong- 
est candidates  for  fame  and  power.  M. 
Rosny  is  one  of  the  few  young  literary 
artists  who  have  a sense  of  the  duties  of 
literature;  he  has  in  a high  degree  the 
ambition  of  exerting  moral  influence  on 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  desire  to  play 
a role  in  that  restoration  of  moral  litera- 
ture, or  of  literature  with  a purpose,  which 
seems  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  given  the 
excesses  of  the  theory  of  art  for  art’s  sake. 

VIII.— NEO-CHRISTIANITY. 

In  connection  with  the  guidance  of 
youth  we  must  mention  the  great  influ- 
ence exercised  by  M.  le  Vicomte  Melchior 
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de  Vogue,  the  introducer  of  the  Russian 
novel  into  France,  the  great  champion  of 
action  in  the  combat  against  pessimism, 
and  an  opener  of  unexplored  paths  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  edification.  Like 
Chateaubriand,  whom  he  resembles  in 
the  dignity  and  splendor  of  his  style, 
M.  de  Vogii6  loves  travel;  he  goes  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West  for  colors  and  ideas; 
his  interests  are  as  wide  as  the  universe; 
his  ambition,  to  use  a word  of  his  own,  is 
to  be  “ global.”  A brilliant  and  striking 
writer,  M.  de  Vogii6  possesses  in  a very 
high  degree  the  sense  of  life  and  the  sense 
of  art — a most  rare  combination  in  liter- 
ature. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  fall  into  rep- 
etition, we  must  once  more  call  attention 
to  the  narrowing  influence  exercised  upon 
contemporary  French  literature  by  the 
malady  of  style,  the  excess  of  purely  ar- 
tistic talent,  the  contempt  of  the  matter 
of  literature,  the  inattention  which  comes 
from  the  incapacity  to  think.  How  many 
writers  are  there  in  France  who  have 
carried  literary  mandarin  ism  so  far  that 
they  care  for  nothing  except  the  enchant- 
ments of  style?  How  many  artists  of 
admirable  talent  we  might  mention  who 
do  not  deign  to  think  what  results  their 
writings  may  have,  or  what  germs  of 
corruption  their  stories  may  disseminate, 
their  pretension  being  to  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  the  vile  crowd,  indifferent  to  their 
epoch  and  its  events,  heedless  of  purity, 
of  honesty,  and  of  justice,  uncompromis- 
ing artists  who  write  for  their  own  plea- 
sure— when  they  are  not  simply  sacrile- 
gious priests  of  the  Muses  who  prostitute 
brilliant  gifts  to  base  ends.  But,  whether 
sincere  or  insincere,  the  writer  may  plead, 
if  he  deign  to  plead,  the  doctrine  of  VArt 
pour  VArt,  and  quote  Flaubert  and  Buf- 
fon.  “ Art,”  says  Flaubert,  “ having  its 
reason  in  itself,  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a means.”  “ All  the  intellectual 
beauties,”  says  Buffon,  “that  are  found 
in  a fine  style,  all  the  relations  of  which 
it  is  composed,  are  so  many  truths  as 
useful  and  perhaps  more  precious  to  the 
public  mind  than  those  which  form  the 
matter  of  the  subject.”  The  artist,  ac- 
cording to  Flaubert,  must  not  write  a 
single  line  with  a view  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a truth,  or  intervene  in  a narra- 
tive where  he  can  have  no  business,  “ in- 
asmuch as  the  beautiful  and  the  useful 
have  no  contact  with  one  another,”  and 

inasmuch  as  “a  novelist  ought  to  abstain 
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from  expressing*  bis  opin- 
ion on  the  things  of  this 
world.”  As  for  the  malady 
of  style,  the  refinements  of 
what  has  lately  been  called 
with  a certain  affectation 
Veeriinrc , we  have  only  to 
read  the  correspondence  of 
Flaubert  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  intensit  y of  the 
tortures  which  its  victims 
undergo.  To  judge  from 
these  letters,  full  of  cries 
of  pain  and  despair,  we 
might  imagine  le  mat 
tVeerire  to  be  one  of  the 
dolorous  circles  forgotten 
by  Dante  in  his  Inferno, 
and  discovered  by  the  au- 
thor of  Madame  Bocarj/ 
in  the  course  of  the  years 
he  passed  struggling  with 
pi \ rases,  wrestling  wi 1 1 1 per- 
fectiornaml  writhingmonth 
after  month  in  the  tortures 
of  voluntary 


nfecundity. 

Certainly  the  career  and  the 
artistic  aspirations  of  men 
like  Flaubert  and  the  Gon- 
courts  are  noble  and  fasci- 
nating ; but  the  develop- 
ment of  their  dogmas  and 
the  continued  refinement 
of  their  theories  can  only 
end,  a.s  we  have  already 
seen,  in  making  literature 
into  a sort  of  mandarin  ism, 
unintelligible  to  alt  except 
tile  initiated,  utterly  inaccessible  even  to 
people  of  average  culture,  and  mere  gib 
berish  to  humanity  in  general. 

Russian  fiction,  the  presentation  of 
which  is  artistic  to  a Very  limited  extent, 
but  the  matter  of  which  is  intensely 
human,  moralizing,  and  even  sermoniz- 
ing, had  immense  success  a few  years 
agO  in  France  among  readers  of  all  kinds, 
among  the  literary  men  and  even  among 
the  lower  middle  classes.  Russian  nov- 
els became  the  fashion;  ami  them  in  due 
time,  they  passed  out  of  fashion,  but  left 
germs  of  reaction  against  the  sterile  theo- 
ries of  art  for  art’s  sake,  and  provoked 
intentions  of  moral  and  social  reform,  of 
which  M.  de  Vogue  is,  in  a way,  the  ex- 
ponent and  representative.  ‘ ’The  repro- 
duction of  things,"  writes  M.  de  Vogue, 
‘‘with  the  sole  aim  of  charming;  seems 
to  me  excellent,  if  it,  ehanns  me  indeed; 
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on  the  oilier  hand,  I hold  that  each  one 
lms  the  right  to  use  the  tools  which  he 
knows  how  to  handle,  whether  pen.  brush, 
or  chisel,  in  order  to  defend  a moral  idea," 
Global,  with  the  faculties  and  tastes  of 
a historian,  M.  de  Vogue  directs  his 
thoughts  by  preference  to  man,  his  life 
and  bis  destinies,  and  particularly  to  hu- 
man ity  considered  in  musses,  peoples,  and 
races.  He  is  broadly  human;  he  loves 
the  epoch  in  which  he  lives;  he  believes 
in  its  greatness  and  in  the  greatness  of 
the  future. 

A sincere  democrat,  M.  de  Vogue  hopes 
for  a conciliation  of  Christianity  and  de- 
mocracy, and  it  is  as  the  apostle  of  a neo- 
Christianity  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul  that  he  is  lis- 
tened to  by  the  young  men,  and  that  the 
gentle  austerity  of  - Ids  books  and  his  es- 
says is  appreciated  and  assimilated  in  the 
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studious  environs  of  the  Sorbonne.  M. 
de  Vogue’s  Christianity  is  essentially 
practical  rather  than  mystic ; it  is  a Chris- 
tianity of  energy  and  action,  ready  to  em- 
ploy the  latest  inventions  of  the  sciences 
of  war  and  of  peace  in  carrying  out  the 
order  and  secret  of  God,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas,  is  creation  by  means  of 
sacrifice.  M.  de  Vogue  has  the  rare  priv- 
ilege of  being  in  communion  of  heart  a«d 
mind  with  a large  section  of  the  younger 
generations,  who  look  towards  him,  and 
would  gladly  accept  a new  evangel  from 
this  Stoic,  in  whose  books  we  find  repeat- 
ed in  more  than  one  form  this  strong 
thought:  “The  order  of  the  world  does 
not  seem  instituted  for  the  increase  of 
human  happiness,  but  for  human  great- 
ness, which  is  a very  different  thing.  To 
develop  more  life  with  more  labor,  such 
is  our  law,  the  law  that  distinguishes  the 
man  from  the  child,  and  the  civilized  be- 
ing from  the  savage.” 

Before  leaving  this  order  of  ideas,  we 
would  recall  an  idea  expressed  by  M. 
Renan  in  an  interview  on  the  occasion  of 
a famous  crime  of  passion  in  1889.  “ I 

regret,”  said  M.  Renan,  “that  no  reli- 
gious sentiments  are  imparted  to  the 
young  men  of  to-day.  Of  course  they 
cannot  be  asked  to  go  to  mass,  but,  to 
make  up  for  it,  great  voices  ought  to  be 
heard  in  the  Sorbonne  and  in  all  our 
large  schools,  so  that  their  souls  might 
be  lifted  up.”  This  lay  religion  recom- 
mended by  M.  Renan  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  desire,  and  the  desire  is  perhaps 
intense  enough  to  work  out  its  own  real- 
ization. 

IX. — ROBUST  PESSIMISM. 

In  strong  contrast  with  M.  de  Vogii6 
and  his  friends,  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant 
has  contented  himself  with  being  an  im- 
personal artist,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Flaubert.  His  action  has  never  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  moralizing,  and  his 
career  has  been  exclusively  that  of  a 
robust  pessimist  seeking  success  with 
artistic  dignity,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
unmistakable  egotism. 

Born  in  1850,  M.  de  Maupassant  did 
not  publish  his  first  tale  until  1880.  But 
he  was  not  an  ordinary  debutant.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  years  that  he  had  spent  in 
the  Navy  Department  and  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction  he  had  divided 
his  leisure  between  athletics  and  literary 
study,  and  in  the  latter  his  counsellor 
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and  master  had  been  Flaubert  himself. 
Thus  he  appeared  before  the  world  for 
the  first  time  at  the  age  of  thirty  as  a 
carefully  trained  artist  having  originality, 
temperament,  and  talent.  Since  then, 
within  ten  years — 1880  to  1891  — M.  de 
Maupassant  published  more  than  three 
hundred  short  tales,  and  more  than  twen- 
ty volumes,  of  which  six  are  long  novels, 
namely,  Bel  Ami , Pierre  et  Jean , Une 
Vie , Mont  -Oriol,  Fort  comme  la  Mort t 
and  Notre  Ccenr.  Add  to  this  baggage 
a play,  Musotte , produced  at  the  Gymnase 
in  1891.  Let  it  be  remembered,  finally, 
that  the  abundant  results  of  these  ten 
years  of  labor  are  sufficiently  literary  to 
win  the  respect  of  the  most  exacting  of 
the  artistic  critics,  and  sufficiently  human, 
living,  and  simple  to  move  and  interest 
a very  large  public. 

M.  de  Maupassant  belonged  to  no  liter- 
ary chapel  or  coterie.  For  a while  be- 
fore his  debut  he  frequented  Zola’s  liter- 
ary Thursdays,  in  the  Rue  de  Boulogne, 
in  the  old  days  of  the  formation  of  the 
Naturalist  battalions;  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  be  an  active  literary  man  he 
quietly  abandoned  the  company  of  gens 
de  lettres , and  avoided  the  chapel  of  the 
Ruede  Boulogne  as  earnestly  as  he  scout- 
ed the  grenier  of  Auteuil,  where  M.  Ed- 
mond de  Goncourt  continues  the  tradi- 
tions of  Flaubert’s  Sunday  receptions. 
In  point  of  fact,  lie  had  none  of  the  hab- 
its or  tastes  of  the  regular  French  man 
of  letters.  According  to  his  own  account, 
M.  de  Maupassant  was  not  born  to  write 
rather  than  to  follow  any  other  pursuit. 
“ With  my  obstinacy,”  he  has  said,  “and 
my  method  of  working,  I could  have  be- 
come a painter  just  as  well  as  a literary 
man ; in  fact,  I could  have  become  almost 
anything  except  a mathematician.  And 
this  is  so  true  that  never  in  my  life,  no 
more  now  than  formerly,  have  I found 
any  joy  in  working.  For  me  literature 
has  never  been  anything  but  a means  of 
emancipation.” 

In  this  respect  M.  de  Maupassant  was 
unlike  his  master,  Flaubert,  for  whom  lit- 
erature was  the  only  object  in  life.  For 
M.  de  Maupassant  the  only  object  in  life 
was  pleasure  and  comfort.  His  conversa- 
tion, his  habits,  his  physique,  his  mental 
attitude,  were  not  those  of  a regular  liter- 
ary man,  but  rather  of  an  epicurean  phi- 
losopher. In  his  earlier  tales  he  seemed 
to  seek  pleasure  with  the  impudency  of  a 
splendidly  healthy  young  faun.  In  his 
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books,  as  in  bis  life,  and  earnulttj' 

occupy  a large  pi  are.  His  Mam!  w,:ts 

ymmg  and  ardent.;;  his  apis  wore  ibai&yof 
an  iiuioeoully  sensual  pagan  : bis  philos- 
ophy ’.v.is.  simple  ami  m^afive.  Life  Ik; 
thought..  is  bad, ami  has,  besides, -no  sanfe 
We  know  nothing’,  %ml 
thing,  iu  spin*  of  twelves,  we  go  where 
':  fatal i.^,  niitij  d^a  tU 
puts  an  ami  to  ^veryUuife  This  philosm 
phyv  whieb  life  fefekor  fo/mntefaKf  in  one 
of  his fe  ,pe'ivfe 
baps,  t^e'- aotjrife f fW>m;':' -^li- w H.  mo$f  of  life  • 
ehoK  stories  den-re  their  special  fe;ro! 
^ttcfefo?  }u  al!  lik  yvfek  .if, ^ de  Mabpas;^  y 
is/  nt  was  numb  coho<oujvd\vii.hdeath  : and 
’Tfefetffe  Ife  was  a trvoye'pi<‘inV>ji!iv.  Without 
i4^L;h&  U;e^^rit>ed.'; -1  i *fe  - bfesaur  'it,  in  all 
tiv  sadness  of  reality*  in’.  Ml  the'  horror  of 
its  inevitable  fatality,  arsornetihies  jfe  the 
feroeipu^  tomkfelity  Wfc  ilk  gr<mti*+$s  iw 

o'eakoess. 

. Having' -exhausted,  Or  at  feist  worn  off 
the  kwi  o?  physical  pleasure,  31.,  , ; 

Man  pn-ssan t ,5  mUtteed  more  iii 

•in'leil^iiu^t  ' Kii'-rejpir/it-  buoks. 

Having  stnmgtfemcd  bis  epu^mvanispi  by 
the  study  of  aee^sib.te;'Hyaerifcf8\^  ptfefefeK ..-  • 
fefe fe  became  more  deeply ^ ebnv'fuc^d  : 
u\  \>n:  wdserahie  lot  of  humamiy,  ijjjp  the 
•binxl  erunltT  of  mamas  mid  of  the-  absurd  - 
lif  '*af  featis  pride  in  ■•myj&titift T 

#.u yevtnr i tr . W itb  •tins  i ocmi&ed r 
§hce  lie  grcvv  Mss:  imbifeivut  Somi 
UH*Mts  of  pct-v , of  tenderness,  and  of  &Ytfe 
pat  by  manifested  ihnm*elves  iu  his  >ybyk, 
and  be  no  longer  triumphed  vehemouily 
ov*-r  the  stupidity  of  umn  and  the  Mm 
ta'iity  of  bis  iusunets.  In  bis  novel  F^rl 
vfym^W  l(t  ifor^  and  ip  the  &h&ti 
edited  fttufite  Beauts  his  descriptions 
ot  Die  anffering^  of  tiian  And  of  woppfe 
Av b/i; • spir  i fc : : of  fraternity,  and  riven  of . T; 
compassion,  that  fe  not.  far  from  the  well-  y 
spring  of  bmn«ti  tears.  In  bis  latest 
Ivooics,  and  in  bis  debut  as  n dramatist— 
tbe  pfeec  ckiled  spirit  of 

edtnpasH'fen  .xtod/ftf.  $0#  Rife 

feriotiou  in  presence  of  ihs  feu feity  of 

life  are  very.  striifmgY  Valtb'V 

f»uh,  ih&  ^aupa^nf*  of -thirty.  ■ w 
lo  a rpoee  pro-  g< 

:(&itn*J.iy-  .aa<i,  -and  ’ k moiv  widely  b* 

jinxed  of  forty , A\ 

a .{x-ssinisi.^tid  a s^ptio.stili.  but  ob-eady  r Si 
tit  f)dl  ^vo{pfe  ti,uvari]s  kiadnes^  obd  >v 
;humapityfy;>.b^Y:4^{  /*  t(j 

: 3&]f%  M dr  Man-  Hi 

passant  is  Iq  be  remarketl  iti  ihk  vfey  in  In 
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jdelijjrfifc:  i«i  pyvrh‘?<oiric<al  puzzles'  be  is 
yhary  of  con\rtienUiry  upon  acj^tmis..  his 
pro^f*  rv>rtvvtis  reality  vvVtii  Ihe 
tliirility  anil  the  ^utipIiqUy  of  a 

md  fauliksK.  In?  (elk  siorjfe,  it 
^akl  seem,  us  nkitmtllj  ns  lit?  or* 
hrtuUh#^  lit*  Simone  as  of  observation  m 
^complete  that  he ^ ot>e(k  ii^Uirrto  jpdgcv 
to  eo n ftetn n '.  nor  v v m i to  iDteiyeu^  lint 


uattiitig  mure,  AmP  herein  M aopA 
sum  more  showed  )visv  KotMna^v 

ghpd  Sensei/  he  neve?1  wished  "in  he 
a mHmlari n t at)4  never  is rotA  t o ivkkisr. 
thejrifimlarins  t h^.v'veotefor 
about  humanity, 

0K‘  litiORY, 

After  ha vt life*  mutned  the  new  >n* 
deneii^  autl  t)H>  afipiratipns  <rf  roimg; 
feeniusv  \v<*  have  now  to  e:.nti^s>hit.e. 
hpieJly  fljip  vefemns  of  j^lory., 

<*iid  and  even  the  dixlin 

gui^lled  \ii a 1 i u f w ho  occupy 
prominent  j/OSitiotfif  ii)  literary  Paris. 

Musi  of  ihe 
be  found-  at  the 

whrnv  even  the  Ardeut  roVx^iiivunjs1!^ 
uve  junuiem!;]  y only  Xpo  glad  jto  *ti& 
their  .Ui‘e&  ITiei-tb  vve  .^luvll  ’ find  M, 
TaiU*  thorn  fiub^ii.R 

his  fatal ist  hod  n 1 up /Ha hs l d>x  trOKS 
and  for  that  *}f-  >£/f  • 

erafirrr  Which  caused  him  h>  he 
epscd  of  atheisiii  by  i;W  Bkhoir  of 
Orleans  to^tW* witiy LiUrt  utui 
min.  In  these 
has  fatten  ‘tv^iVvig  a 

?rty  years  livy:w,?«*  • OhtvfoT  the  pilMys/ 
modmi  j/iaterhiliSTU.  and  he 
4^idali^iV  punts  mnte  by  #wA&rh)£ ' ?.h ?ii ■: 

Vine  iunl  virtue  jure  products  Ukd  vitriol 
and  mg*r  'r  Op  the  other  blind,  ^\~hyn 
lur -jfuhikhed  liisv  tfrfel;  volume  a boot  the 
n?h\  K %\ntuimu,  in  the  year  1878,  he  wa^ 

and  thosr  -/hum.  H-  i?t  tferjouueV.Hl  as  a cross  'reac.tiof»arv;  lu  a 
ip  fr4X;  fror>»  , . . teier  rot  time,  however,  he  ehat'aefeHzecl 

»•  r>  ;i!ist.  li^  uui  Bumipavte  os  11  an  Italian  eotidoUiere  of 
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hjiixit'fes  of  literature- : historian.  uitvel' 
is*.  dmoiatlyf, ami  itaurnalifst.  ,hj?  has.  >x- 
reHtfd  m everything  that  be  has  attempt- 
ed: but,  lifHwjr  above  all  thimrs  an  adnii 
ruble  jourualtef,  an  assmulalor  uf  ideas. 

( Haw  »» vMnyiuanYr.  lie  lias  not  been 
of  tt»w.  and  trfilv  personal 


fb*  sixteenth  eipj  tu  v\', *’ w]  ijtcrSi j\\$&  %eur<re- 

■ iy;  <!»■  t^-air t KtH A 'X  <ipjut»>«.  Ifoy  that  mat 
ter  it  if  perhaps  yam  to  seek  'io 
thtetttAnk  tejAbteflite  if, Ttfijie  •»  HH  rHiei- 
teeif  tte  iH  A realist  i»  the  spirit  'tit.  S’.latp 
hert  AHd:  G-bhV^-tb-A  tloeuinehtary'  HtiH- 
t’jhset*  ttlW,  'iie^wsW  eohsHtt-H  that  tyhAt  ts ' sti  Hprn^y 
most  truly  .tesifetent .'i$'  the  visible  »n4 

tangible  math  with  h».  flesh,  «e>‘ Xes. , 

and  blond  hw  sensei  Anil  fits  ' 

tiles.  M Yahm  ijs  now  Jh«  emeritus 

conftettetef  of  a rust  'pHifdsJoiihicai  '■ 

system  the  tilte  of  eon- 

temporary  thmighf.  iw»;  retired;  leu v- 

■ iiig:  :ti0J!0ii:  And  dry,  hut  imposing  . 
still.  Ami  so  he  cod  tin  ues.  far  from 
the  hubbub  of  eoiiiemporaiy  interests 
and  ideits,  bmldittg  new  wings  arid 

, ■ r-  '■  - ■ v m tv  . * 

nmsfcWe  Rivers  to  magnify  fcne  v *:>>-- 
oi  hr*  work  .mid  <m  TJiuvsciitY^ 
the  enriuu*  lotm^rs  nmy  rtwguizfc 
him  a$  he  passes,  whit  -siiiaii  Hfrqnc  wkj 


rhe<Hb<;re  * witlt  Mu 
g^cions  $b>fcuy 

.gufeh  i>ri>  t>yp&  ■ 

mass  and  piyHiomieed  ohl |l|ti \ t y , h 1 In k - 
lug  and  squinting  behind  f^eetaele^ 

M.  Taiiie  is  -one  of  (he  tiflr  famous 
Frenelimen  ^hp  resist’  alt  th^  snm*e& 
nod  assaults  of  intervioWrsy  and  vrbo 
persist  in  refusing'  to  allrMy  thoir  pot" 
traits  to  b*  js#ld  or  published 
. At  the  Aendoni j,  ty/ftfe  \y*t  .find  M* 

V icW  Qkgrt  m l i<s^  ( horn  l^%y  - Wit  o 
: and 

s:^id  wrjtos 

Ian  tbw$*--  i^leu Itu^l  charm  f&e 

tender  wm’W  of  }x> 

gtniip  PiOVH^g  Oan-at  iVv.^,  YVhose  , l>e<:' 
to^s  <m:  Foh'S,  Radians,  (rernamv  or  patiis  in. any  of  (tie livanetWs  Unit  he  ha& 
Eu^h^h,  ;oul  em-'y  yavoly  Freud*,  M Cher--  j*uluvated.  Hiprary  o,{;,isir-v  ims 

of  contiuiiat^  of  taitWn^  Aud  hi#  pi^r^' 

■:v^itildh]'pv^:  ^.chrr^,nc^^  '•  M H>*l£vy;  lasts'-  on  fkfe' 

.‘my'Ik  and  eiiifjUViRr.  Since  ISTl  i!  lamely  of  ihP  ami.  re- 

OiieHruiie^  lived  in  * Paris;  gently  a ; farivMh^xdiiejly'  its  tlie  joii/t  anthoi 

p^a^efully,  imroimsify ; anil,  taller  the.  nytUi -Jf.  M^ilhaev  the  liiu*cUns  pF 
l^l^doiiyiue  of  ir.  Viiihctt.  lie  - .te  : i'qiejf'iik.^aid  ..as  tliH  iuroOipumi>fe 

t^ii  wit  iiifo^cn^d.  <»ri.refc^  oil  :" ; Fitmiliy  Otixliy 

Foroigji  pr»‘i  ifins  in  Oia  IW’tutf:  Vn^.r  tif,  \ ~ \{  Francois  l^}»{K*t\  Hit'  ‘Oiltinv, 

of  »la-  Yrtyluna^  sif  cyrsf  v7v]l*d  L<:$  Jfifni 
lr  /t/^  .fl.nd  Xr><  .n’  »iw>  UiYMa.it?e 

&tmli  .6, jid  M..  d<4tes  Clai^.tie-.ibiVr!i'  l$>i;0).'.  pi<y^.§  'in  ytVsv  l*?  fifTAxfrrtt,  £>e  Jjufhier 
M,,Lndd».'ic  HaliV^y  and  ,tW  ‘ xfy.  (If&mmk  favero  ^nd  Em 

:|>octS'  L^cpbte  4^  Li^lc’  t)M/n-»  ls]"iy  'Sully-  .-  Jnp*'Ei(es,  and  of  various  short  talcs  in 
Fruilltornuie  (born  and  Fmri^ois  prt^y  it?  an  eooiiem  ni^dioc- 

Coppik:*  (born  2$&}%  M.  ur  prns-  riiy,  xvlip.^  r^pntutnn*  hu*  la^n  tvmdo  V»y 

ent  AUlministmtor  of  thiy  Conjodie  Frau-  •udnijbvtidp  pf  \ypmen.  iJ</tViparf*d 
45aise.  has  -m:dueved  si  • -s.s  iii  vaiu>tts  yyiiU  the  perfection  - of  the  Famassians,  of. 


jkax  Kieu^iN 
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.than  Hf  hnw  yem*  agry  At 

pnbre  tborii  1^/i.iO.)  ah  also  & 'ivtemn. 

ill  lSi52> 

Nit  it  ptdy  within  t lm  past  eight  op 
Uv0  year**  that  he  .ht»#  wmi £te  |ntipiljc 
Js^a^Oitinii  Wyhjijh  iiis;  Vigorous Qihd 

tUlWtit  tk^ervk^"  Au  sg-mnir. 
•.iu&risU,  desimed  f *w  t\ip 
Fahre  'pkvev  look  biii  ke  l^ 

make  life  iif  jiviy  uiettnhhes  hU  yhUtii 
to  tunlce  tu  rend- 

f a&thmthjg 

•1-jtjs-  novels  Len  (jhH$&ZiW{. 

Tigrane,  Ltt(tij\}ri  ami  Mon  fiticje 
Ctlcstih  have  worn  p»r*  iriir<  tli«  aje 
pfkliiliVi))  »jf  ilvt  Bakao  of  the  Cath* 
olio  energy.  Tn  liio^t  of  M<  Fa.kiptvV 
whmh  lt<3  it  ;ati  iittntjrtifry  pupil,  At  Copv  Vc&fc^thv?  }t£t^dtnjLges  xttvpric&t^  *yrprjxp: 
peiytf  y^o  |s  :tViiiHiiig‘  f n ■ hti& peasant;  the  ate  laid’  i#  .'the. 


FA% 
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aud>ih.ceiiG';  lus  soiil  is  full  <>P  tfihilet-  r^nsftipa  l And  tender- 

nefes,  pity,  am!  feipimnity : he  is,  in  $ho  n.  ■ ii'e>s,  and  hv  aiilNe  gayoly  ami  1mm  or  too, 
a i&OH  of  bVeueli  Cow|au\  th^  p6el  of  old  At  \ikire  TheurkT  >ho!u»  is$b  is,  liko  if. 
xtiauta  and  oppi^stid  .syamStt*esse^}  iritis  Fklji'k,  a AydfA  ol  $xl$t#ye  ldorality ; he  is 
%{  pm  p<>et<i! . the  pm it  0<T  . pa r tvvy/h*  .0*0  of  proviu-aoi 

• . vfbo&p  couteut;  Frauen*  Mth  its  its.  wcasds/ii^.: 

p}  alive  mind  inclines  lam  to  meditation  rivers. .ami  its  orch: irks,  and  the 
Updd  ak$  ^urip^ejy  and  dorvljal  limner  uf  the  pMile  bour^fcai-. 

has  never  awakened  the  enihukasm  of  a spy  halt  to^udVilk  and  half  pe^uks. 
large  public  ;my  moye  lium  ,\f.  Leconte  who  form  the  - reserve  of  the  French  u&- 
de  i:.\zh\ . ftvdh  of  these  .honored  veterans,  turn  in  virtue  and  energy, 
are  uupeetahle,  ami  impassible  /poet*  ;M,  Pierre  Loti.  whose  real  name  is  in - 

whose  hoswry  A wrapped  up  with  that  of  hen  Tiaud.  and  whksk  profession  that 
the  Pave^s-KUf  sehooi  and  0/  literary  of  an  otth^ei*  in  the  Fiend  1 \y<i yj;  is  a diV 
Pans  of  Vh'ifiv  vv.,r.:-.  .;yo.  fmrt  and  vurious  irnwvumihy  iti  htela- 

A midig  t he  modern  [ cats  of  0/'  t m h*  I At  1 - pure,  lie  never  p»  n*  f Wiled  the  urea  lift  of 
M re]»ulntion,  rlti>  tu>1s{  ihsiiuv ukln^f  im  the  ?Prai<e  epjilu-1/1  or  of  the  prooessrs' 
M Jean  tvlrnepiu  f horn,  1 si  iff.  .ouh.fr  of  .and  refirieiinaiis  of  yie  and  eo»njn  rXitiall 
La  Gfafpxttfi  dm  &'  it^viWhfd  hy  *F!m rhoVt  and  the  bv<?i hers* 

drahiH  in  vm^e.  .Aom/  >'r#6//yrmd  of  ^0  !>e  vomeoMi’t.  Ho  b;i.s  n re  hi  ho  of  Vine* 

erai  [oosm  uoveU.  Al  K/u-hepin  Aon  ml  eaaittiario  rd;  UdU  rs.  When,  he  made  his 
rnir.ilde.  vo  ve>::-i*  niHlinok ' fo  no  Urhui  :hr  lenormu  of  r on  to  no  or  ary 

scdutol  ' • uid^^iid^niy  robf^st,  literature  and  ihnoratil  ^f  literary  tedk 


soMoritr:  ns  for  Ins  thowylu,  U 

is  never  sidif mh  >;  nf  M.e  rnei 

ujtavifcuis  und 

distant 

excessive  or  sturt  liny  ; Un*  v -su 

in  of  his  disl  riot  of  Hio  <AA‘oi 

im>s;  Uie  uurn 

xlh-e  i& 

pale  blue  vitreous  eve  is  eorur 

[Uipplkce  ^I’aye  and  rporrohn 

wm$,  ^hiU  IrffUe 

veil  hy 
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he  seems  to  have  written  because 


ine  originality  of  hivS  nature.  Doubtless 
his  descriptions  are  incomplete,  his  vo- 
cabulary of  epithets  rather  meagre,  Lis 
evocations  vague  and  ill-delined.  And 
yet  one  wonders  what  the  descriptive 
novel  can  give  after  all  that  Loti  has 
written. 

M.  Georges  Ohnet  lias  played  in  liter- 
ary Paris  the  role  of  scapegoat.  From 
the  points  of  view  of  conception,  form, 
thought,  and  style,  his  novels  are  held  up 


mque 

his  nature  prompted  him  to  write;  he 
was  a spontaneous  descriptive  artist.  His 
first  volume,  Aziyade „ dates  from  1879, 
and  contains  descriptions  of  Constanti- 
nople that  are  hot  very  remarkable;  but 
Le  Mari  age  de  Loti , published  in  1880, 
attracted  attention,  and  the  authors  fame 
increased  year  by  year  as  he  publish- 
ed Le  Roman  dam  Spahi,  Mon  Frere 
Yves,  Propos  d'ExU,  Les  Trots  Dames 
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de  la  Kctsbah , Fleurs  d' Ennui,  Ptcheur 
d' Island?,  Madame  Chrysantheme , Japo - 
neries  d'Automne.  In  these  books  Loti 
has  described  almost  all  the  parts  of  the 
globe  that  a naval  officer  can  visit  ; and 
for  the  simple  reader  who  does  not  break 
his  toys  to  see  what  is  inside  them,  these 
strange  stories  of  exotic  emotion  are  full 
of  charm,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a |>ecul- 
iar.  caressing,  and  enveloping  sadness, 
proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  a sentiment 
of  the  melancholy  of  things,  Pierre  Loti 
describes  the  aspects  of  nature  and  the 
characters  and  emotions  of  men ; he  is  the 
interpreter  of  simple  and  touching  feel- 
ings; he  is  an  interesting  artist,  not  by 
dint  of  literary  skill,  but  by  dint  of  sin- 
cerity and  spontaneity,  and  by  the  genu- 


as  models  of  all  that  is  bad  and  n on-liter- 
ary. The  author's  name  is  a byword 
among  the  mandarins  of  letters,  and  no 
words  are  strong  enough  to  ex  press!  the 
disdain  which  the  stylists,  the  analysts, 
and  the  artists  feel  for  those  world-famous 
works  Serge  Pa  nine,  Le  Maitre  de  Forges, 
Le  Doeteur  Rameau,  La  Comtesse  Sarah, 
Lise  Fleuront  La  Grande  Marnier? T Les 
Dana*  tie  Croix  Mart,  Rose  et  Noit\Vo- 
lonte  and  Dernier  Amour.  It  was  by  a 
ferocious  article  about  M.  Georges  Ohnet 
that  M.  Jules LeTJiaitre  began  his  Parisian 
fame;  M.  Leniaitre  had  an  easy  task  in 
demonstrating  the  thread  bare  ness  of  M. 
Ohnet's  plots,  the  wretched  convention- 
ality of  his  characters,  his  utter  want  of 
direct  and  sincere  observation,  the  com- 
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hor;i  tnlhemhjro  ag  a clirotno- 
lithograph  u>  ii  work  of  art.  M. 

fjhpfllta*  mt&tfl  h 

I hut  he  is  thy  W<>i*ttiy  &uee*S8Qr 
of  Feuiilri,  JiihJ  tVi’iit  jhth  provide** 
Ifrfc  French  middle  e lasses  with 
tii^  $niiil|* literature  that 

t^riM# *i;:  thWinarkfch  He  known 
jh  ^oui^u  l>3- 1 ynnnu 

*F  **  *■<?}<*&  Aui  of  movement^  in 
heriKis  are  always  m> 
&h;ro  W . 

\vIilio  f.)iv  heWnne*  are  beauAfui 
. a a t>  H|p|  o j { » i i | j » v d ,05!  ii  0%  \ era  i ) y 
sfetfc*  b*- 

IWeen  the  • the 

mafdleda*.siNS.  w Wee  tvr, Mfj,  A .!; 
||$l  i*  as  ii  should.  he.  .it,  Whiret 
is  o hxve  which  eattuul  be  deeded; 
Ilk-  hais  t3ie  ^u}>Vic 

that  he  deserves.  He  is  u • pnv 
vcyor  rtf  idewU,  an  etlxK^oF  a 
console*,  uud  it*  cndi#htoher  of 
dsiethwec  souls  ’ In  his  hrn^s 
add  horoio<  :.-»  tiie  render  dwc“' 
of  )u^  or  IkYv  03W& 
tfiiliftriUea,  'mix thxW\ii$>  or  M&pim- 

r.iohs;  only,  thanks  to  31.  tercet  V 
ifj:6t:tbldy>pl4cr  but  clearly  fubeHil 
'gibjc  pr*>&*.  these  pecnl^riftafft,. 

synlipyypt*,  or  . ^pimtiuoA  dw^e 
spen  ^listiVjelly  atitl  sharptyi  : Sfe; 


the  you  tig  e<mn vritai 
icatly  ftjrpfrp  derives  from  the 

j'oH V it  were  the  for 

inula  amt  clear  mit'c^ion  of  Poo 
unvx) |«rv  sseh  ardor,  the  enrlumt- 
ment,  or  thV  jealaasv^  ift;d  tilled 


U&JlUim  H&&KT, 


Vii.ai()i:irLMHYss  a ad  vulgarity  of  Ti  is  voa»cu-  ami  disdain  his  work  With  -ewei sa  rowans 
tmo>  forming  £ih<  WMhcr  a ,\\  hhe  which  <*  v^in  lout  f»>.hhh.  The  ivadp^  pahite  is 
M.  Lomaitro  W<umi*U>r  wd  as  (ri/.rte  ('*  n»d,  wholly  von.povM  of  iiierarv * y«  -i o :o:s 
hciucuiytt.  M.  lav  tn>4tVdy  of  coin nmnpkmel-  Hhje&h 

•nwii-iv  i»  va!i * V*r >•*!  to  aihnit  that-  thrse  «c»*m.  and  •Maa.^ihcuc  fteOple,  jf<W 
aovids  have  tliv/ir  reason  tv?  hr.  a,vd  that  VI  * xwaO's;  h\  flieso  he  is  •:tppsaUtt~ 

:i  ■ stijipty  ;u  warn.  The  uovcie-,is  *.>1mV  rd  and  ciierislicdic  ami  os  .hk>  vuvrk  hv- 
XM'tf . Htyli^is . pit V , vind".'  herd  lu  ^ iaon m tm]>iacc  and  iued uxa^  mn0 

i«Wffej4'  ^ the  |mhli%  ntnl  cv^n  fo  4ivv<>i<i  of  ;>rjjstio  may;;4e 

drs|riHM-hc  pit  1 dir;  thru*  h-.t era f lire * \? inh  ^o?v  that,  fto  is  jno*fcc!.|y  saltshtai  with 
to  ;nVttt^,r and  more iesot^bp;;  titoir  ;thh  uj>prolu>ttou  of  his  pvsa*&  , For  tiv^t 

hhhiue^  iiDil  ththr  inittiel', ; /Ortano : Iju^  timiy  ewt'yflihi^  to 

ntitnjiito  a htrge  hF  stnmifrb  lus  pa0i.  Born  ,111:  iti  1^4^ 

rcuders  of  the  middle,  dnssos,  who  want  of  wcahliT  ]Cfrem>  he-  lias  imnsolf  ^uin- 
to  t^ad  roriifuice^  u; ‘ little ; ^«ipcriwr  to  ihi>^e  ^<1  grreat  wetyltUy  aifd  so  he . jives'  -.gayiy ; 
of  ll|«v  tViiiih-i.m  of  the  l\hr  jin<!'in*!—  and  happils  in  the  lap  01  inxmw,  with  at 
rotaanres  liraf  .>eern  in  h>  ftirnutnre.  fell!  town  1k>os»  ut  Paris  and  a CMUntry  house 
Which  in  reality  stand  in  the  siinte  rel^i-  m.  the  Seitic.  ^t  Uffarpo.  In  appearance 

%:  Co  gle 
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M.  Georges  Ohnet  is  short,  square-built, 
slightly  hunchbacked,  with  a bright  intel- 
ligent face,  dark,  sceptical  eyes,  brown 
mustache,  and  scanty  beard. 

Of  the  other  con  voli  tional  no  velists, 
the  weavers  of  romantic  tales,  the  dis- 
ciples and  successors  of  Octave  Feuillet, 
the  most  distinguished,  besides  M.  Ohnet, 
are  MM.  Albert  Del  pit,  George  Duruy, 
Henry  Rabusson,  and  Leon  de  Tin- 
seau,  of  whom  there  is  nothing  spe- 
cial to  be  said.  The  regular  feuille- 
ion  novelists  are  to  be  counted  by 
dozens  ; they  are  methodical  labor- 
ers whose  existence  is  generally 
obscure;  some  of  them,  however, 
achieve  veritable  popularity  and 
exercise  indisputable  influence  over 
the  sales  of  newspapers  which  en- 
joy their  collaboration  ; at  any  rate, 
they  are  the  direct  successors  of  Al- 
exandre Dumas,  Eugene  Sue,  Pon- 
soit  du  Terrail,  and  Guboriau,  and 
the  immediate  followers  of  the  now 
venerable  Xavier  de  Mont6pin, 
whose  works  have  been  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 

The  most  eminent  feuilleton  nov- 
elists of  the  present  day  are  MM. 

Emile  Richebourg,  Jules  Mary, 
and  Alexis  Bouvier,  who  deal  with 
sentiment  and  complex  adventure, 
and  of  whom  we  may  truly  sav, 
quoting  the  words  of  Flaubert: 

Happy  those  who  have  no  doubts 
of  themselves,  and  who  spin  out,  as 
the  pen  runs,  all  that  Hows  forth 
from  their  brains.” 

We  may  note  also  among  the  disciples 
of  Hoffman  and  Edgar  Poe,  who  produce 
fantastic  stories.  M.  Jules  Verne  (born 
1$2S),  the  friend  of  boys  all  the  world 
over,  and  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious 
method  of  composition,  which  consists 
in  pushing  the  discoveries  of  science  to 
an  imaginary  extreme  point,  and  then, 
in  a narrative  formula,  using  the  appar- 
ently possible  results  or  desiderata  as  if 
they  were  accomplished  facts.  M.  Verne's 
works  have,  of  course,  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  artistic  literature. 

Here  we  must  bring  our  catalogue  to 
an  end,  not  for  the  want  of  names,  but 
because  there  are  so  many  writers  of  a 
certain  amount  of  talent  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  mentioning  one  and  not  men- 
tioning another.  The  reader  will  there* 
fore  be  good  enough  to  consult  the  book- 
sellers’ catalogues  if  he  wishes  to  loam 


tlie  names  of  the  innumerable  second- 
rate  French  novelists;  and  as  for  the 
younger  men  whose  incontestable talent 
has  already  made  them  competitors  for 
wider  literary  glory,  let  ns  mention  MM. 
Leon  Hennicme,  Paul  Her  vie  u,  Paul 
Margueritte.  Edouard  Rod,  and  that  ex- 
asperated but  morally  untidy  artist  JL 
K.  Huysmans. 


Goc  gle 
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XI. — THE  DRAMATISTS. 

The  contemporary  French  stage,  like 
the  novel,  is  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
some  new  leader,  who  will  give  the  for- 
mula that  is  vaguely  desired  by  the  liter- 
ary artists,  and  perhaps  by  the  public  as 
well.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  centu- 
ry the  dramatic  production  of  Paris  has 
been  so  immense  that  all  the  known  for- 
mula? of  pieces  have  been  used  and  used 
again,  until  everything  has  been  strained 
out  of  them  and  into  them,  and  now  they 
remain  blurred,  blunted,  limp,  and  shape- 
less, like  a pair  of  shoes  that  have  been 
worn  by  many  feet.  Imagine  the  vast- 
ness of  accomplishment  and  the  variety 
of  situations  arid  effects  realized  in  the 
dramatic  writings  of  Victor  Hugo,  Alex- 
andre pumas,  Ferdinand  Dugue,  D’En- 
nerjv  Monsieur  Scribe,  and  their  imita- 
tors, all  proceeding  from  the  Romantic 
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movement,  with  its  idealist  and  chival- 
rous themes.  Then  consider  the  work  of 
the  positive  and  materialist  movement  of 
the  second  empire  — the  plays  of  the 
younger  Dumas,  Augier,  and  Sardou,  the 
comedies  of  Labiche,  the  fantastic  and 
universal  irreverence  of  Meilhac  and  Ha- 
16vy  in  their  operettes  and  Palais  Royal 
pieces,  the  untiring  inventiveness  of  in- 
numerable vaudevillists.  What,  indeed, 
can  have  been  left  undone  or  untried  by 
these  genial  or  industrious  playwrights 
of  the  past?  What  can  the  young  men 
and  the  innovators  yet  find  in  order  to 
tickle  the  jaded  appetites  of  a public  that 
has  seen  everything? 

Of  the  veterans,  two  alone  continue 
in  the  field,  MM.  Dumas  and  Sardou.  A 
consummate  master  of  all  the  processes 
of  the  playwright’s  art,  ingenious  and  fer- 
tile in  resource  as  Monsieur  Scribe  him- 
self, M.  Sardou  writes  anecdotic  pieces 
that  are  admirably  adapted  for  exporta- 
tion. His  personages  are  conventional; 
their  movements,  language,  and  actions 
depart  more  widely  from  observed  nature 
than  contemporary  notions  of  art  would 
approve;  the  whole  construction  of  the 
play  is  ingenious  rather  than  logically 
synthetic;  in  short,  the  object  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  amuse  the  public  and  achieve 
material  success  rather  than  to  produce  a 
work  of  art.  M.  Sardou  is  not  esteemed 
by  the  literary  artists  of  Paris,  and  he  is 
neither  an  enlightener  of  men  nor  a lead- 
er of  youth.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
younger  remains,  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  great  and  most  respected  figures  of 
Paris — an  artist,  a moralist,  and  a mover 
of  men.  What  man  of  letters  has  had  a 
deeper  influence  on  his  epoch  than  M. 
Dumas?  On  how  many  social  questions 
has  he  spoken  independently  and  lumi- 
nously? How  many  memorable  and  im- 
mediately popular  types  has  he  created  in 
his  novels  and  plays?  Who  has  trans- 
formed the  old  formulae  of  the  stage 
more  boldly  than  he?  M.  Dumas  does 
not  look  upon  the  dramatic  art  as  an 
amusement.  His  serious,  poetical,  and 
even  idealist  mind  regards  the  stage  as  a 
pulpit  for  the  moralist;  his  pieces  pose 
and  solve  behind  the  foot-lights  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  and  more  especially  those 
resulting  from  the  relations  of  man  and 
woman.  Thus  we  may  say  in  a general 
way  that  M.  Dumas  does  not  start  from 
particular  facts,  like  M.  Sardou,  nor  from 
types,  like  Augier,  but  from  a social  idea, 
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so  that  the  pieces  a thbse  of  M.  Dumas 
are  to  a certain  extent  abstract  literature. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Nat- 
uralists have  theorized  about  the  stage, 
and  M.  Zola  has  proclaimed  in  years  now 
gone  by  that  “ le  thedtre  sera  naturaliste 
ou  il  ne  sera  pas."*  The  practical  dra- 
matic essays  of  the  Naturalists  have  not, 
however,  been  successful  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, so  far  as  concerns  the  great  public, 
which  is  the  only  public  that  can  be 
counted  in  the  particular  matter.  Never- 
theless, there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
growing  tendency  towards  greater  truth 
and  artistic  realism  on  the  stage,  and,  in 
spite  of  violent  condemnation  and  of  the 
furious  protestation  of  conservative  crit- 
ics, the  performances  of  pieces  like  M.  Ed- 
mond de  Goncourt’s  Germinie  Lacerteux 
at  the  Odeon,  and  of  M.  Leon  Hennique's 
La  Mort  du  Due  d'Enghien  at  the  Thea- 
tre Libre,  have  marked  the  beginning  of 
a new  era. 

The  Theatre  Libre,  founded  in  1887  by 
M.  Andre  Antoine,  a young  employe  of 
the  Gas  Company,  who  had  an  incurable 
passion  for  the  stage,  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription; it  gives  eight  performances  a 
year,  to  which  the  public  is  not  admitted, 
so  that  the  censorship  does  not  have  to 
intervene;  its  motto  is  “Par  VArt  et 
pour  VArt"1;  its  object  is  to  give  to  young 
authors  a chance  of  trying  their  strength, 
and  to  authors  who  are  not  young  an 
opportunity  of  protesting  practically 
against  the  prejudices  of  managers  who 
are  afraid  of  novelty,  and  who  conse- 
quently allow  their  theatres  to  become 
the  fief  of  a band  of  monopolists. 

The  Theatre  Libre  has  become  at  once 
a Parisian  institution  and  a sort  of  nurs- 
ery of  authors  and  actors,  a practical 
conservatory  free  from  the  traditions  and 
prejudices  of  official  discipline,  a focus  of 
art,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  reform. 

Simultaneously  with  the  creation  and 
success  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  an  isolated 
reformer,  M.  Henri  Becque,  has  been 
brought  persistently  before  the  public  by 
the  advanced  critics  and  chroniqueurs . 
M.  Becque  belongs  to  the  young  genera- 
tion by  right  of  oppression  rather  than  of 
age;  he  has  been  for  years  a victim  of 
the  scepticism  of  managers  and  of  the  un- 
appreciativeness of  the  public;  in  other 
words,  he  is  a “young”  author  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  still  “ un  jeune”  in  the 
eyes  of  the  opposition.  In  Paris,  it  may 
be  remarked,  “ les  jeunes”  who  make  so 
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living,  speaking,  and  acting  in  real  life. 
Certainly  effects  of  singular  intensity  of 
material  truth  have  been  obtained  by  such 
visions  of  moments  of  life,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant 
made  his  d6but  as  a play- writer  in  1891, 
with  a piece  called  Musotte,  constructed 
according  to  this  new  formula. 

In  speaking  of  the  Parisian  stage  we 
must  say  a word  about  the  critics,  or  at 
least  about  the  one  critic  whose  reputa- 
tion is  even  more  than  European,  M. 
Francisque  Sarcey.  Born  in  1828,  M. 
Sarcey  was  introduced  into  the  journal- 
istic world  by  his  friend  Edmond  About, 
of  whom  he  was  a contemporary  at  the 
Ecole  Normale.  In  1867  he  became  the 
theatrical  critic  of  the  newspaper  Le 
Temps , and  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
he  has  been  going  to  the  theatre  every 
night  of  his  life,  except  on  Good-Friday, 
and  composing  his  feuilleton  with  the  ex- 
actness of  an  employ^  and  the  conviction 
of  a school-teacher.  Meanwhile  he  has 
become  also  a most  prolific  writer  in  the 
Parisian  and  provincial  press,  creating 
for  himself  a monopoly  of  common-sense 
views  on  men  and  things  of  the  day.  No 
French  journalist  is  supposed  to  have  so 
much  common-sense  as  M.  Sarcey.  At 
least,  such  is  his  reputation  among  the 
French  middle  classes,  both  in  Paris  and 
more  especially  in  the  provinces;  and  it 
is  the  admiration  of  the  middle  classes 
that  gives  him  his  authority  and  his 
power.  M.  Sarcey  is  a power  in  the  press. 
When  a new  piece  is  produced,  author, 
manager,  actors,  and  public  ask,  44 Qu'en 
clira  Sarcey  f”  and  on  Sunday  they  read 
Le  Temps.  If  the  piece  is  a stupid  vaude- 
ville or  a Palais  Royal  farce,  M.  Sarcey 
will  invariably  speak  favorably  and  an- 
alyze the  production  at  length,  noting 
the  passages  where  he  laughed  a ventre 
deboutonne , for  he  delights  in  the  gross- 
est forms  of  the  dramatic  art.  If  the 
piece  is  a drama  or  a comedy  constructed 
after  the  conventional  method  of  Scribe, 
or  the  perfected  methods  of  Sardou  and 
Pailleron,  M.  Sarcey  will  be  joyous. 
14 C'est  du  thedtre ” he  will  exclaim ; 44 cela 
f era  de  V argent.”  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  piece  is  not  cast  in  a common 
mould,  if  there  is  an  attempt  at  greater 
truth  of  presentation  than  is  usual  in  the 
conventional  pieces,  M.  Sarcey  will  be 
alarmed;  he  will  fail  to  understand;  and 
in  the  end  he  will  probably  exclaim:  uCe 
n'est  pas  du  thidtre . Qa  ne  fera  pas 
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d' argent”  From  this  the  reader  will 
justly  conclude  that  M.  Sarcey  is  a mod- 
erate man,  respectful  of  traditions  and 
of  the  established  order  of  things.  A pro- 
fessor by  training  and  temperam\nt,  M. 
Sarcey  began  writing  about  the  modem 
stage  simply,  sincerely,  ponderously,  like 
a good  and  loyal  pedagogue,  and  his 
system  seemed  at  once  prodigiously  ori- 
ginal. Gradually,  by  dint  of  persistently 
going  to  the  theatre  and  writing  about 
plays,  he  acquired  a complete  set  of  aes- 
thetic ideas  on  the  subject  of  dramatic 
art,  based  solely  upon  observation  and 
experience.  The  few  generalizations  that 
seem  to  govern  his  method  of  criticism 
are  rules  that  he  has  verified  by  the  ex- 
amination of  countless  pieces,  and  the 
basis  and  ultimate  criterion  of  all  his 
judgments  is  the  principle  that  plays  are 
written  to  be  performed  not  before  a re- 
fined few,  but  before  great  masses  of  men 
and  women.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  M.  Sarcey  never  an- 
ticipates the  impressions  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public,  but  explains  and  flat- 
ters its  tastes  by  approving  with  enthu- 
siasm and  conviction  only  that  which  the 
average  middle  - class  spectator  would 
himself  instinctively  applaud.  It  is  also 
natural  enough  that  M.  Sarcey,  being  un- 
able to  class  novel  efforts  in  any  of  the 
categories  of  his  experience,  should  tend 
to  be  hostile  to  everything  that  is  without 
precedent.  By  his  own  confession  it 
took  him  twenty  years  to  learn  to  appre- 
ciate Hugo.  How  many  years  will  he 
require  in  order  to  comprehend  the  dra- 
matic aspirations  of  M.  de  Goncourtf 
Certainly  the  career  of  M.  Sarcey  has 
been  curious  and  generally  respectable, 
so  far  as  persistency,  conviction,  and  vir- 
tual loyalty  entitle  a man  to  respect.  His 
mind  is  obviously  not  of  the  finest  fibre, 
nor  his  massive  and  ventripotent  person 
either.  But  what  can  be  done?  The* 
veteran  critic  has  not  acquired  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies  without  having  well  de- 
served it;  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  abuse 
his  great  influence,  and  if  he  does  not 
make  it  a point  of  honor  to  comprehend 
every  new  manifestation  of  art,  like  M. 
Paul  Bourget,  his  cultured  provincial 
readers  esteem  him  none  the  less  on  that 
account,  and  their  admiration  is  doubtless 
still  further  increased  when  from  time  to 
time  he  speaks  of  himself,  with  singular 
felicity  of  expression  and  truly  legitimate 

pride,  as  having  an  experience  of  forty 
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years  of  theatre-going  ami  thirty  years  of  in  literary  Paris,  and  of  late  years  espe- 
dmrualic  criticism— “ qnamnte  an s de  eialiy  there  have  been  some  unparalleled 
thidtre  et  treute  an * de  frail  let  on  stir  le  manifestations  of  hypertrophy  of  the  Ego 
carp*.''  A critic  of  such  prolonged  and  amongst  the  novelists  and  essayists.  Ilow- 
vast  experience  as  M.  Surrey  is  without  ever,  it  is  notour  business  to  criticise,  hut 
his  mate  in  the  history  of  dramatic  art.  merely  to  remark  the  tendencies  of  this 

personal  and  signed  journalism  which 
XII  •— THE  KEW  SPAFEU  PREbS.  are  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  editor,  to 

To  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  emancipate  the  writer,  to  bring  him  into 
Parisian  newspaper  press  would  require  greater  evidence,  to  advertise  his  signa- 
much  space,  so  many  are  the  details  of  ture  or  trade-mark,  so  to  speak,  and  thus 
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oml  empire,  impoverished  by  the  cen- 
sorship. both  from  the  point  of  vie^v 
of  the  publication  of  news  and  of  the 
expression  of  opinion,  have  gradually 
been  replaced  by  the  numerous  news 
sheets  of  la  presse  a informations , 
where  the  telegram,  the  reporter,  and 
the  interviewer  hold  the  chief  place. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  reader  does 
not  take  kindly  to  the  bare  laconism 
of  the  telegram,  to  the  businesslike 
narrative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  report- 
er, or  to  the  interview  presented  with- 
out a certain  literary  elegance.  There 
is  an  innate  artistic  sentiment  in  the  at  once  to  create  a demand  for  his  wot k 
Frenchman  which  twenty  years  of  brutal  and  increase  its  market  value— all  this 
democracy  and  materialism  have  scarcely  greatly  to  the  writer’s  advantage,  and  to 
impaired,  and  which  no  editor  can  n I lord  the  publisher's  also,  for  the  regular  eoi- 
to  neglect.  The  traditions  of  the  French  lahoration  of  well-known  writers  of  mark- 
press  are  literary;  its  most  ancient,  and  ed  personality  and  literary  eminence  is  an 
its  most  recent  organs,  Le  Journal  des  element  of  attraction  in  a newspaper  or 
Debuts,  \je  Temps,  Le  Figaro.  Le  Oaulois,  periodical.  M.  Sareey’s  dramatic  criti- 
and  L'Echu  de  Paris , are  at  the  same  eism  in  the  Sunday  issue  of  Le  Temps 
time  the  most  literary,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  popu- 

Tbe  features  of  the  Parisian  press  which  lar  features  of  the  paper,  and  worth  the 
first  strike  the  Anglo-Saxon  observer  are  20,000  francs  a year  that  the  author  is 
the  importance  attached  to  the  fcuilleton,  paid  for  it.  The  article  headed  La  Vie 
the  prominence  of  the  topical  essay  call-  Li  tie  ra  ire/’  bv  M.  Analole  France,  is  aw- 
ed the  c hr  unique,  and  finally  the  signa-  other  feature  of  Le  Temps.  In  the -/nur- 
ture of  the  articles,  even  those  of  the  re-  nal  des  Debuts  the  dramatic  fcuilleton  of 
porters  and  interviewers.  Conscious  per-  M.  Jules Lemaitre,  without  having  the 
sonality  attains  prodigious  developments  authority  of  M.  Surety's  pou  derated  com- 
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timynwai)  t m the  Parisian  newspapers, 
aful  aK*  pot  tfik  <loct  of  JjiHw.p- 

fern  tlM>  xupst  eniiuVjit  ^br^j* 

mpueiiysl ' A iiiuii  like  Me  F*>U' 
quiefr  with  life  ki'illitiiH, 
ami  .all bniciny ' 4b£t  lent  j .r^itcmv- 
cunt  hr  e.xpectoi}  to  ^ 

d.iree ii  on  hihI"  #*wk  ytilU 

a.  '-mijtmt-  imtptym  ami  for  the  pub  He 
good,  , Maynard.  jdiifcmlrjtfe 

ttl ; &ey : iuit  choose  n Alimv 
ttoiv  eiibor,  hut  raimins  ol^tiriaieiy 
Rvimti&i  a ml  dileilunie,  Kpimuyam 
VirM*$y:  W»C  backbone  ftt 

miliar  with  all  flic  disillH^ioM meat 
ami  ferocious  irony  ut  Pmfe’ia n jotiV 
ualixtie  £\ud  }>HliJiiv  lifo.  M 3Iu^i uinl 
h&gb  luj&nit}#'  a dm^atiw'  Joim  i>i‘ 
Ri* V fty* 
wi to^e  slerili/i ii&,  uxul  y**t 

uppa j-Ciiil y am LO&Ih  g dortrm*^  iW  pr<> 
;*din0$t  'CURy  ip  ‘itfc  ■ 

m t>  rd&p f •*  bn  Ikui *,t  of  i>  • 

ffO'M,  ^ ■ . • / .•  '.*:  '.  - " *‘  >';  /'  ; - 

•v’:  ih&[  r^artU  ih*?.  feuijl JM&riy 

its  jjrfc$£,ne*b  we  may  .sayy  fe  pe^s^-ry 
in  4 xtVj v^pufuir  in  ortler  to  ^xiv^,ihe 
patronage  of  tke  xvprpfk,  Thai  pc* 
F repol*-’  nmvivpaper  can  dispense  vnllb. 

tills  pklrnntipy  is  proved  . by  l he  fact 
mon^hse  piw\  ha,*  tlte.  ^router  charm  that  nom*  dispense  4v  hb  the  ie ^ ? i i t eloxi 
of  ^j^-iUfeniv,  fre^li  mtv&utl  **  tparvxdloua  /in  .xtj^ay  tby  /euilletou 

abundance  of  hittUs, \\ith  whjci*  tin*  writer  is  the  chief  element  of  .success.  i.v  2%$(t 
plays. aM  juiorfes  Svi.M*  brnom  pa  ru  ble  rir*  t fonrnal,  for  inn  tamo,  which  pK»*i>.  a uoP 
ipf&Rtk  nukl  ; iprju  . day  hi j A circulates  ail j <f¥€*r 

t Int  v^feenri  yfhri micjuenr:  M . Albert . u\v££; Rail  its  &uocv^  tv  tin*  tor o 
t(iv;  ijplb'st  mamo  Paris,  a ^noan,  uw  ;;^\^nt]Or4at  pod  ^eptimeptal  ftmUiet'UiS 
live  of  L-ulo^ue  avho  noTerihclcsK'for.  w inch  A>r?n  mie-fonrtb  of  its  cmi lino  i^ud^ 
ymw  t\  personiiiiaifiou  of  IVri^km  wit  ln^  <nn;t-t-.  The  ermiirnmromem  of  a 
ami  a power  m the  press.  /.r  F iyoro-z  nevvfeuilUhoii  h\  c-m*  of  the  frrvoriti?  m^d- 
Otiier  clirujofjimu!^  Euioe  Bor^crub  ern  saevrssms  i»!  Ioohms.  Pv'ui.svm  tin-  Ten 

{“  Caliban  'h..  M Paid  Pf>j:n'0o)S4  wi\i>  i>  rail;  and  Paul  Feva)  will  cause,  from  turn 
ahso  the  apostle,  o f Veyk  to  »uotbm\  uU  of  froui 

Journal  (lea  tMhaip.  M.  LuniniHre,.  ;io  J 0(1,000  copies  in, the  ro^aHnun  o^  thfe 

M\  Robert  ila  \ 1m m paper ^ As  for  thr^^ni  Parrhai?  .iountHr^, 

qn.icr.  whose  prosy  myy  ho  huunj.  ?n.  bn-K  Lr  L'ifcho  dr.Turm.  Lc  /7>  ^yy 

u doxen  other  PurisiaU  pa  persy  M;  Octave  Le  Git  -Bio*-...  ilo  n‘cjm'ila!:ipn  fe;  Jtoi  St 
jMtrhcuU.^/tiiil  {>.  (h^cu  other  brilUajii  writ-  hly  utfrioch  ny  the  publicaiiiui  of  a r^Of 
K\4$  ‘^1K>  dt#  uj>  *hh  wall  of  the  but  dfepmtse  wiilt  tjte  fen- 

tcJurdmi  oT:  ^|aFiA  With  m Pro  ov  uuik&  ii  point  of 

ces>:.  It)  1 li ♦*  Miboi'  pO|>cJM  wc  should  have  W\s<  lii^nUiu-t!  of  vbe  day. 
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Is  nob  the  IKi  hcHOnu  hy  .tvVuH.n  <tml  Tuim  • umk  1y  pohir*ations  'with  iilusinjltmis 
And  vs  not  tiie  mil  no  pci*  of  Re  mm  pro-,  airtmici: 
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TIIE  BEGGAR'S  WORD. 

BY  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

PROUDLY  arose  C’noelirinn's  height  at  that  time  clothed  with  lives, 
Whose  many  leaves  showed  light  or  dark,  synchronic  with  the  breeze. 
A castle  stood  upon  its  crown- -now  lie  its  ruins  low  — 

But  that  was  in  the  olden  time,  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

And  there  the  cruel  Lora  reigned,  the  king  of  all  that  laud; 

No  trace  of  justice  in  his  heart,  no  mercy  in  his  hand; 

To  noble  high,  or  peasant  low,  denying  rwtl*  or  right: 

Black  lx*  his  memory,  Lora-naard,  the  tyrant  of  the  height! 

His  wrath  the  worst  on  Cormuc  fell— Oil  Cormae  of  the  Ctleu; 

His  hate  for  him  was  twice  of  that  he  felt  for  other  men— 

His.  cousin  Cormac,  rightful  heirv  whose  crown  usurped  lie  wore. 

Who  Glann-adurd  alone  retained  of  all  lie  held  before. 
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But  naught  for  sway  did  Cormac  long;  a noble,  shunning  strife; 

His  greatest  treasures,  children  twain  and  Amarach  his  wife — 

Oscur,  his  son,  a stripling  tall,  of  proud  and  noble  air, 

And  Niav — right  well  Fiongalla*  called — the  innocent  and  fair. 

Long  time  had  Lora  set  his  eyes  on  daughter  and  on  land; 

To  wrest  the  last,  to  wreck  the  first,  a deadly  scheme  he  planned: 

For  tempting  from  his  lofty  towers,  in  all  its  pride  complete. 

Was  Glann-a-dord,  its  woods  and  fields — and  Niav  was  young  and  sweet. 

So  when  one  morning  Niav  went  forth,  with  handmaids  in  her  train, 

As  was  her  wont,  to  taste  the  air  that  swept  the  dewy  plain. 

There  sudden  from  behind  a knoll  rode  gallowglasses  base, 

Who  rudely  seized  the  lady  fair  and  bore  her  from  the  place. 

The  gallowglasses  of  the  king  their  saffron  jerkins  showed, 

And  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  vile  marauders  rode. 

The  royal  rath  they  entered,  and  with  victory  elate, 

With  shouts  their  lovely  prize  they  bore  within  the  castle  gate. 

Her  brother  heard  her  piteous  shrieks,  and  snatching  spear  and  brand, 
Sprang  light  of  foot  up  rock  and  cliff  to  intercept  the  band; 

But  only  gained  the  castle  gates  to  find  them  closed  to  him, 

And  at  a wicket,  sheltered  well,  the  warder  old  and  grim. 

“What  do  you  here,”  the  warder  cried,  “with  spear  and  glaive  displayed? 
Our  royal  lord  no  comer  brooks  in  hostile  guise  arrayed. 

Begone,  rash  boy,  or  dread  his  wrath!”  “ Tis  Lora’s  self  I seek. 

Where  skulks  this  coward  king  of  yours,  oppressor  of  the  weak?” 

Oped  at  the  words  the  castle  gates,  and  poured  the  wretches  forth, 

The  vile  assassin  kerns  well  armed,  the  hirelings  from  the  North. 

The  first  went  down  before  the  sword,  two  others  followed  fast; 

But  all  too  many  they  for  one,  who,  wounded,  fell  at  last. 

They  haled  him  soon  where  Lora  sat,  and  grimly  said  the  king. 

“For  this,  at  dawn,  before  your  house,  on  gallows-tree  you  swing; 

And  for  the  treason  that  is  bred  in  nest  at  Glann-a-dord, 

Your  father's  lands  are  forfeited  unto  his  sovereign  lord!” 

Ill  news  will  travel  fast;  and  hence,  ere  quite  an  hour  had  flown, 

A mother's  heart  was  throbbing  quick,  a mother’s  voice  made  moan; 

A white-haired  father  bent  in  grief,  all  pride  and  state  laid  by, 

His  only  son,  his  hope,  his  pride,  next  morn  was  doomed  to  die. 

* Fair-Cheek. 

[The  name  of  the  wicked  prince  in  this  legend  is  arbitrary,  though  the  ancient  Irish 
had  an  ard  righ  (high  king,  or  emperor)  thus  called.  Of  the  latter  is  told,  with  some  vari- 
ations, the  tale  of  Midas.  The  story  was  caught  probably  from  some  monk  in  the  days 
when  Ireland  stood  pre-eminent,  in  classical  as  well  as  theological  learning,  and  it  became 
filtered  t hrongh  the  peasants’  sieve.  This  Labhradh  Loiugseaeh — Lora  Lonshach  of  the  common 
tongue  (Leary?) — was  gifted  with  a pair  of  horse’s,  not  ass’s,  ears.  The  barber  relieved  his 
mind  of  the  awful  secret  not  hv  whispering  it  to  a hole  in  the  ground,  but  into  a split  which 
he  made  in  a willow.  Of  this  the  king’s  musician  chanced  to  make  a harp  that  treacher- 
ously,at  a public  festival,  uttered  the  barber's  words,  ilDa  Chhuux  Chapail  ar  Labhradh  Loiugseaeh” 
— i.  c.,  Lora  Lonshach  has  horse's  ears.  As  for  Donn,  called  Firinvavh-- the  teller  of  ( ruth — from 
the  invariable  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  he  may  be  set  down  as  an  Irish  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 
His  identity  is  not  fixed.  Sometimes  he  is  called  a local  fairy  king,  and  sometimes  set  down 
as  a son  of  Milesius,  the  conqueror  of  Ireland,  who  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  a rocky  hill, 
waiting  until  the  country  recovers  its  nationality.] 
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THE  FIRST  WKYT  DOWN  BEFORE  THE  SWORD. 


Amid  their  grief  the  sunset  fell,  the  hour  was  growing  late. 
When  earns  a tattered  beggar  there,  ami  rapped  upon  the  gate, 
" l am/*  said  he,  ‘the  poorest  man  among  tlm  sons  of  men; 
God  save  ye  kindly!  give  me  bed  and  supper  at  the  Glen/’ 


“Alas,  poor  man/'  a servant  said,  “seek  not  for  shelter  here: 

Avoid  a house  upon  whose  roof  there  falls  such  grief  and  fear/' 

“ Nay,  nay/'  said  Gornme;  “spurn  him  not!  Whatever  he  our  woes. 
No  man  in  need,  while  yet  I rule,  from  hence  unsuceored  goes/' 


The)*  let  the  beggar  in  the  gate,  they  set  him  at  the  hoard. 

Where  some  one  told  him  of  the  doom  that  hung  on  Glann  a dord 
“Oh,  fihrt  {ju  ifheine  f'*  said  he  then.  “ But  Oseur  shall  not  die: 
Not  his,  but  Lora’s  race  is  rim,  / say,  who  cannot  lie!" 


Is  that  so  ? 
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The  night  had  passed,  the  dawn  was  there,  no  cloud  upon  the  sky; 

And  soon  they  raise  before  the  door  the  ghastly  gallows  high; 

And  soon  with  mournful  sound  of  horns  the  sad  procession  shows— 

The  troops  of  Lora  on  the  march,  and  Oscur  bound  with  those. 

Came  forth  the  beggar  with  his  hosts,  and  with  scarce-hidden  laugh. 
Exclaimed  in  measured  accents,  as  he  leaned  upon  his  staff: 

“Last  night  there  was  no  banshee's  cry,  that  ever  death  portends: 

Take  comfort,  gracious  Bhan-a-teagh,*  the  right  the  right  defends!" 

Proud  Lora  prances  on  his  steed,  and  lightly  leaps  to  ground; 

He  gazes  on  the  gloomy  tree,  then  looks  revengeful  round, 

When  Amarach,  with  tottering  steps,  approaches  where  he  stands, 

And  on  her  knees  for  mercy  begs  with  high  uplifted  hands. 

“The  boy  shall  die!'7  the  monarch  said,  “so  treason  may  be  checked. 
And  vassals  taught  their  sovereign's  will  to  hold  in  due  respect.77 
“You  err,  O king,"  the  beggar  said;  “not  he,  but  you  shall  die. 

I say  it,  I,  Donn  Firineach,  the  one  who  cannot  lie!" 

“Peace,  fool!"  replied  the  king.  “And  learn,  O Cormac,  to  your  cost. 
Your  son  his  life  and  you  the  lands  of  Glann-a-dord  have  lost. 

But  as  for  Niav,  my  leman  she,  to  grace  my  palace  hall. 77 
“Thou  liest,  king!77  the  beggar  said.  “She  has  escaped  thy  thrall." 

“Now  who  are  you,"  the  monarch  cried,  “who  dares  to  wake  my  wrath  ? 
Far  better  in  the  woodland  stand  within  the  wild  wolf’s  path. 

Vile  beggar-churl,  this  insolence  to-day  you  well  shall  rue. 

The  tree  which  they  have  reared  for  one,  has  room  enough  for  two!" 

A noise  as  though  the  lightning  stroke  a thunder  cloud  had  kissed. 
Cnocfirinn  opened  at  its  base,  poured  forth  a cloud  of  mist. 

Impetuous  over  rock  and  mead  in  mighty  mass  it  rolled, 

And  hid  the  beggar  from  their  sight  within  its  silver  fold. 

All  stood  appalled.  What  sign  is  this  ? Now  guard  us,  Holy  Rood ! 
Closer  the  cloud  of  mist  advanced  to  where  the  monarch  stood; 

An  arm  in  glittering  mail  came  forth,  a hand  that  bore  a glaive; 

It  rose  in  air,  then  sweeping  down,  the  head  of  Lora  clave. 

Then  shrank  the  cloud  away,  dispersed,  and  showed  a glittering  ring 
Of  warriors  bold  in  green  and  gold,  and  at  their  head  their  king — 
Beggar  no  more — Donn  Firineach,  who  one  time  ruled  the  land; 

And  to  her  sire  the  Lady  Niav  he  led  with  kindly  hand. 


“From  my  deep  sleep  in  yonder  hill,"  he  said,  “I  heard  your  woe, 
And  came  to  raise  the  humbled  right,  and  wrong  to  overthrow. 
There  lies  the  tyrant’s  worthless  corse;  inearth  the  soulless  clay. 
King  Cormac  has  his  own  again,  and  none  shall  say  him  nay." 


His  green-clad  soldiers  formed  in  rank;  they  marched  toward  the  hill; 
The  awe-struck  throng  in  wonder  stood,  their  breathing  low  and  still. 
Cnocfirinn  opened  wide  its  base;  the  green  elves  entered  there; 

It  closed;  and  rock  and  cliff  around  again  were  gray  and  bare. 


Then  joy  was  in  the  people's  cup,  o'erflowing  at  the  brim; 

For  Cormac  ruled  o'er  Munster  wide,  and  Oscur  followed  him; 
And  Niav,  before  a year  had  gone,  her  young  heart  fairly  won, 
Was  Queen  of  Ulster  in  the  North,  and  bride  of  Nessa's  son. 
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* Vanithee  (vuly.  did.) — i.  <•.,  woman  of  the  house. 
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rather  more  formidable,  whereof  the  rails 
are  held  at  both  ends  between  posts  bound 
together  with  stout  wire.  This  straight 
rail  fence,  he  learns,  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  the  zigzag  fence,  of  the  re- 
mains of  which  it  was  usually  composed, 
and  there  being  usually  plenty  of  re- 
mains at  hand,  it  is  apt  to  be  high. 
Sometimes  the  rails  in  these  fences  look 
new  and  strong,  but  oftener  their  se- 
verity has  been  softened  by  age,  and  the 
eye  running  along  their  lines  is  often 
gladdened  by  places  where  the  top  rail 
looks  weak.  There  are  plenty  of  board 
fences  too,  made  of  inch  stuff,  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  feet  high.  Here  and 
there  is  a serious-looking  picket  fence, 
and  again  fences  made  of  slats  woven 
with  wire;  and  again,  but  not  in  very 
great  numbers,  the  wire  boundary,  im- 
possible to  ridei*s,  which  must  always 
send  even  the  most  venturesome  and  im- 
patient horseman  around  through  the 
gate.  But  there  are  no  stone  walls  and 
no  hedges,  for  neither  of  these  barriers 
exist  in  quantities  of  any  consequence  in 
the  Genesee  Valley.  Neither  are  there 
in  that  region  any  of  those  deep,  narrow 
brooks  or  ditches  which  make  water-jumps 
of  the  kind  that  furnishes  so  much  amuse- 
ment in  John  Leech’s  hunting  pictures. 

Arriving  at  the  Geneseo  station,  about 
nine  miles  beyond  Avon,  the  obliging 
reader  gets  iuto  one  of  several  weather- 
beaten stages,  and  is  hauled  deliberately 
up  a longish  hill  to  the  village,  where 
he  is  set  down  at  the  tavern  most  affect- 
ed by  the  horse-riding  fraternity,  the  Big 
Tree  Inn.  He  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  inn  gets  its  name  from  the  fa- 
mous big  tree  which  stood  two  miles 
away  across  the  flats,  and  under  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  Seven  Nations  held  their 
councils  and  grand  powwows  year  after 
year  and  decade  after  decade  for  many 
more  moons  than  Indian  history  wots  of. 

About  the  front  of  the  inn  are  more 
men  duly  diversified  with  scarlet  neck- 
ties, and  a few  ladies,  with  whom  the 
new  arrivals  exchange  greeting.  There 
are  more  ladies  than  usual  about  because 
it  is  a ladies’  day ; for,  being  a fine  Satur- 
day in  October,  the  hunt  to-day  is  a drag- 
hunt.  The  meet  is  to  be  at  two  o’clock, 
and  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House  enter- 
tains the  participants  at  lunch  before- 
hand. 

There  are  stables  to  be  visited  now, 


quadrupeds  to  be  shown  and  viewed,  and 
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listening  to  be  done,  or  not  to  be  done, 
while  proprietors  and  grooms  converse. 
That  over,  it  is  only  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  natural  thing  to  do  is  to  walk  over  to 
“The  Homestead.”  It  is  ouly  five  min- 
utes’ walk,  and  when  you  pass  its  boun- 
dary wall  what  an  easy,  generous,  hos- 
pitable place  it  is  that  you  have  come  to ! 
Here  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Hunt. 

“Hie  illius  arraa, 

Hie  currus  fuit,” — 

which  being  rendered  with  some  free- 
dom signifies  that  Mr.  Wadsworth's  sta- 
bles are  there  on  the  right,  and  that  the 
kennels  are  straight  ahead  about  half  a 
mile,  past  the  greenhouses,  through  the 
gate,  and  along  on  the  upper  road  through 
the  woods  until  you  come  to  them.  The 
house  you  see  in  the  picture;  and  if  you 
know  of  another  American  country  house 
that  is  so  alluring  in  its  attitude  and  so 
felicitous  in  its  setting,  you  are  in  luck, 
and  here’s  hoping  that  you  often  see  it. 
On  this  land  the  brothers  James  and 
William  Wadsworth  built  the  first  rough 
cabin  that  sheltered  them  on  their  arri- 
val in  the  Genesee  wilderness  from  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  in  June,  1790.  The 
big  house  yonder  on  the  left  stands  in 
direct  descent  from  that  little  one  for 
which  William  Wadsworth  hewed  the 
plauks.  You  might  think  it  a loose  fit 
for  a bachelor,  but  ever  so  short  an  expe- 
rience of  its  hospitalities  is  enough  to 
make  it  plain  that  it  isn’t  a bit  too  big 
a house  for  a Master  of  Hounds.  Here- 
abouts are  more  men  in  riding-boots  and 
breeches;  some  in  the  scarlet  neckties 
which,  with  much  uncertainty,  betoken 
the  members  of  the  Hunt;  some  in  the 
every-day  dress  of  the  working  farmer; 
and  others  whose  superior  elegance  of 
equipment  marks  them  as  visiting  sports- 
men from  the  centres  of  population.  A 
few  words  with  the  M.  F.  H.,  and  a 
glance  at  the  trophies  and  various  ac- 
cessories of  fox-chasing  that  are  scattered 
about  his  library,  and  it  is  time  to  go 
back  to  the  Big  Tree  aud  see  about  a 
horse.  For  of  course  the  obliging  read- 
er, who  wants  to  know  what  hunting  in 
this  valley  is  like,  does  not  intend  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  actual  experience 
of  its  qualities. 

“Pilate”  is  a horse  that  it  is  a privi- 
lege to  be  on.  lie  is  strong;  he  is  swift; 
lie  is  steady.  He  is  benevolent,  too,  and 
thoroughly  responsible.  Anything  in 
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reason  he  will  do,  and  do  it  with  the 
least  delay  that  is  compatible  with  dis- 
cretion, and  with  the  least  possible  disturb- 
ance of  his  rider's  equilibrium.  He  will 
not  strike  unless  he  slips,  and  he  will  not 
be  apt  to  slip.  He  will  not  fall  if  he  can 
help  it  even  if  he  strikes;  but  if  he  does 
fall,  reader,  get  out  from  under  him,  for 
he  is  heavier  than  you  are. 

As  we  jog  down  the  road  through  the 
village  toward  Bleak  House,  a four-in- 
hand  drag  is  picking  up  its  load  at  the 
Big  Tree.  Another  is  rounding  the  bend 
ahead  of  us.  Horsemen  by  twos  and 
threes  are  going  our  way;  clearly  the 
Hunt  and  its  adherents  will  be  out  in 
force.  Half  a mile  beyond  the  village  is 
Bleak  House,  lying  well  back  from  the 
road,  with  a broad  open  lawn  between; 
and  beyond,  the  valley  serene  in  the  mel- 
low sunlight.  It  is  a clear  day,  but  there 
is  a bluish  tinge  to  the  hills  on  the  other 
side  that  adds  to  their  beauty.  Pilate 
goes  to  the  stable  with  a groom.  Before 
going  into  the  house  the  obliging  reader 
looks  about  him  and  admits  that  it  is  a 
lively  scene.  Horsemen  and  vehicles  of 
all  sorts  are  constantly  arriving.  The 
big  yellow  coach  yonder  has  brought  the 
people  from  Asliantee.  The  pony  four- 
in-hand  before  that  dwarf  break  belongs 
to  the  valley.  Another  four-in-hand,  just 
coming  in  the  gate  with  a considerable 
load,  hails  from  Rochester.  There  would 
be  more  than  three  four-in-hands  at  this 
meet  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
takes  fast  driving  on  the  road  to  get  a fa- 
vorable view  of  the  run,  and  four-in- 
hands,  though  picturesque,  and  good  car- 
riers, are  very  poorly  adapted  to  fast  driv- 
ing. People  who  mean  to  see  the  hunt 
from  the  road  are  in  light  two-seated 
wagons,  buckboards,  and  buggies,  which 
will  stand  some  jolting,  andean  be  driven 
across  the  fields. 

Look!  Here  come  the  hounds!  And 
is  that  the  M.  F.  II.  with  them  ? No. 
That  is  the  first  whip,  and  that  lash, 
cracking  like  the  Fourth  of  July  as  he 
marshals  his  pack  into  the  gate,  is  the 
symbol  of  his  authority.  There  the  Mas- 
ter comes  now,  driving  two  horses  before 
a high  buggy.  There  is  no  more  time  to 
spare,  unless  a man  is  content  to  ride  on 
the  memory  of  his  breakfast. 

A word  with  the  hostess,  a word  or  two 
with  a good  many  other  ladies,  divers 
fragments  of  discourse  with  men,  some 
round  - of  - beef,  some  ham,  some  bread, 


some  salad,  some  whiskey  (a  finger  and  a 
half)  in  some  water — that  is  lunch. 

How  the  lawn  has  filled  up!  Every 
sort  of  vehicle  now,  gay  and  sombre, 
fresh  and  worn;  coaches,  surreys,  buck- 
boards,  farmers'  light  wagons  with  farm- 
ers' families  in  them;  buggies,  phaetons, 
pony  wagons;  and  see  over  there,  those 
two  little  girls  on  tricycles?  The  Bleak 
House  Meet  seems  popular  hereabouts. 

Ah!  here  comes  Pilate!  We'd  better 
mount.  Thanks.  One  hole  shorter, 
please!  That's  it. 

What  a field ! Fifty  riders,  as  near  as 
I can  count,  and  six,  seven,  eight,  nine 
ladies  mounted.  That's  a good  many. 
Will  they  be  in  the  run  ? One  of  them 
will  for  sure;  see,  yonder  she  goes,  in  a 
brown  habit,  on  an  iron  - gray  mare. 
Wherever  the  mare  can  go  her  mistress 
can  ride  her,  and  whatever  turns  them 
back  turns  plenty  of  good  company  back 
with  them.  Three  or  four  other  horse- 
women may  follow  the  hounds,  and  the 
rest  of  them  mean  to  go  by  the  road  with 
carriages.  But  there  come  two  that  don't. 
Our  friend  the  sporting  banker  from  Ba- 
tavia has  brought  his  little  girls  over  to- 
day, and  bless  me  if  he  hasn't  put  them 
both  on  horseback!  They  are  children, 
obviously;  but  I am  told  they  ride  with 
a dash  and  skill  that  are  very  scarce 
among  adults. 

The  Master  is  jogging  off,  surrounded 
by  his  hounds,  and  the  field  is  starting. 
A score  of  ridel's  are  from  the  valley,  half 
of  them  fanners,  and  as  many  more  from 
tributary  cities.  Buffalo  is  out  six  or 
seven  strong.  Rochester  and  Batavia 
send  nine  ridel's  between  them;  Geneva 
sends  a man,  and  there  is  a double  hand- 
ful of  New-Yorkers. 

Come  along!  It  is  more  fun  to  ride  in 
the  front  of  the  field  than  the  rear;  and 
it  is  safer  besides,  being  less  crowded. 
There  go  the  hounds  on  the  trail,  at  a 
pretty  good  pace  from  the  start.  Around 
here  through  the  orchard  there’s  a good 
place ; those  rails  make  pleasant  jumping. 
A four-board  fence,  four -boarded  from 
end  to  end.  No  choice  of  panels  until 
somebody  breaks  one,  and  no  time  to  wait 
for  that.  The  ground  is  good,  though,  and 
looks  level  on  the  other  side.  There's  a 
love,  Pilate!  Good  horse.  Thirty  riders 
have  been  seen  to  cross  a five-foot  board 
fence  in  this  valley  without  touching  it. 
Ten  of  us  in  this  field.  Not  a crowd ; just 
a company.  Into  the  road  at  that  cor- 
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ne*\  I think;  it  looks  like  a gate  there,  exhilarated  reader  finds  himself  in  com* 
Chained  ? Then  off  here  to  the  left.  Give  patty  \n  i 1 1 i u dozen  other  men  in  a mea- 
hiui  time.  Over  now  ! Across  Urn  road,  do>V  on  the  Genesee  Flats,  close  bv  u betid 
What,  not  do  it  ? Now  again  — there ! in  the  river.  The  hmmds  an*  panting 
that  was  more  like  it.  and  horses  are  streaming1  with  sweat.  It 

A lady  down!  But  she's  up  again,  is  fun  to  watch  the  field  come  straggling 
Not  hurt.  in  from  various  directions.  singly  and  in 

And  .so  on.  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  for  twos  find  threes.  Some  were  outrun* 
about  four  miles,  when,  if  Pilate  holds  some  got  lost,.  The  least  diday  in  a drag 
out  well  and  doesn’t  come  to  any  grief,  the  hunt  is  fatal,  for  after  the  hounds  once 
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look!  the  pack  after  him,  all  together, 
scudding  over  that  green  knoll  for  dear 
life.  That's  a sight  worth  coming  for! 
After  them  now,  Pilate!  No,  not  across 
that  wheat  field,  but  around  it.  Yonder 
scuds  our  friend  the  Batavia  financier, 
galloping  ahead  to  open  agate  for  his  lit- 
tle girls.  Let  us  go  that  way,  Pilate,  and 
— Jeminy!  That  was  one  of  the  little 
girls  that  went  by! 

Through  a gate,  across  a railroad,  over 
a board  fence,  through  a wood  (fence),  up 
ahill  (fence), across  a field  with  the  hounds 
in  sight  and  a fox  in  expectation.  Then 
(fence)  down  a steep  gully,  turn  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  up  presently  to  a baffled 
pack  sniffing  at  a hole  in  the  ground. 
The  fox  has  got  to  earth,  and  will  do  to 
chase  another  day.  We  are  his  debtors, 
for  he  has  given  us  a pretty  hunting 
picture  and  a run  that  was  fun  while  it 
lasted.  It  has  not  been  long  in  the  tell- 
ing, but  the  afternoon  is  gone,  and  there 
is  only  about  time  enough  left  to  get  back 
to  the  Homestead  library,  and  discourse 
there  a little  while  and  swap  experiences 
before  separating. 

To  an  observer  who  watched  the  by- 
play of  a State  convention  last  fall,  with 
the  desire  to  learn  what  induced  men  to 
go  into  politics,  it  seemed  obvious  that 
one  very  great  attraction  was  the  commu- 
nity of  interest  which  political  considera- 
tions establish  between  man  and  man. 
The  intercourse  of  the  delegates  was  live- 
ly and  stirring;  they  had  matters  to  talk 
about  in  which  they  were  vitally  concern- 
ed. Their  talk  was  eager  and  spontane- 
ous, and  all  their  faculties  kept  constantly 
on  the  alert.  It  seemed  worth  a very 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  have 
one's  contemporaneous  human  interest 
so  aroused. 

No  doubt  it  is  something  that  way  about 
fox-hunting.  Merely  to  be  brought  into 
quick  sympathy  with  certain  interests  and 
aspirations  of  a lot  of  other  men  is  worth 
a considerable  outlay  of  time  and  trouble. 
Such  an  endless  amount  of  pleasant  gos- 
sip about  horses  and  hounds,  fences,  fox- 
es, riders,  and  weather  grows  out  of  hunt- 
ing! “I  used  to  know  Barney  pretty 
well,”  said  a recent  convert,  “and  used  to 
find  great  satisfaction  in  talking  religion 
to  him;  but  when  lie  took  to  hunting,  he 
took  to  it  so  confounded  hard  that  for 
two  years  past  there  has  been  no  such 
thing  as  protracted  conversation  with  him 
on  any  subject  except  horse  and  sport.  It 
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really  got  to  be  hard  to  have  any°fun  with 
him.  But  after  I had  been  out  two  or 
three  times  with  the  hounds  I practically 
got  him  back,  and  now  we  can  gossip  by 
the  hour  about 4 moving  accidents  of  flood 
and  field,'  and  never  know  a dull  mo- 
ment.” To  be  one  of  a score  or  two  of 
people  who  are  violently  interested  in  the 
same  sport  is  a very  considerable  source 
of  delight,  and  entirely  legitimate  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

And  of  course  another  source  of  hap- 
piness that  pertains  to  hunting  is  to  ride  a 
good  horse  across  country.  A man  with 
a great  horse  in  full  performance  under 
him  is  not  necessarily  a great  man,  but  he 
feels  as  if  he  were,  and  the  feeling  is  un- 
deniably pleasant.  A man  may  use  a 
horse  for  ten  years  in  the  ordinary  way, 
under  saddle  or  between  shafts,  and  never 
really  have  occasion  to  find  out  what  there 
is  in  him.  But  in  hunting,  a horse's 
powers  are  constantly  being  tested.  The 
fences  he  takes  and  the  way  he  takes 
them,  the  company  he  keeps,  his  appear- 
ance, behavior,  and  miscellaneous  abili- 
ties, are  constantly  under  observation  and 
the  subjects  of  comment.  The  result  is  a 
vast  stimulation  of  the  natural  human  in- 
terest in  horse  and  an  inconceivably  vast 
amount  of  horse- talk,  which,  if  not  so 
profitable  intellectually  as  some  conver- 
sation, is  wholesome,  sinless,  and  very 
agreeable  to  those  concerned.  It  is  a 
great  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  talk 
any  kind  of  horse,  and  it  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably easier  to  learn  to  talk  hunter 
than  trotting  horse  or  racer. 

But  to  the  sincere  fox -hunter,  horses 
are  primarily  a means  of  enabling  a man 
to  keep  up  with  dogs.  To  be  mounted 
and  in  the  open  air  are  pleasures  of  which 
he  has  a reasonable  appreciation,  but  his 
joy  is  in  the  working  of  the  hounds  and 
the  subtlety  of  the  fox.  Be  it  known  that 
the  fox  is  hunted  because  he  is  the  only 
wild  animal  that  can  persist  in  the  thick 
of  civilization,  who  is  swift  enough  and 
clever  enough  to  be  available  for  the 
chase.  Wolves  and  deer  fade  away  be- 
fore the  farmer;  badgers  are  too  slow; 
but  the  fox  dotes  on  the  farmer,  and  loves 
to  loiter  around  a hay-stack  or  barn- 
yard. Yet  he  is  so  intelligent  and  so  fleet 
that,  with  a proper  start,  he  can  usually 
elude  or  run  away  from  a pack  of  hounds. 

To  watch  the  quivering  tails  of  the 
hounds  as  they  suspect  the  footsteps  of 

Revnard,  to  hear  their  vociferation  as 
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suspicion  deepens  into  certainty,  and  to 
follow  them  as  they  stream  off  across 
country  in  a bunch,  is  what  the  sincere 
hunter  is  out  for.  The  hounds  are  his 
personal  acquaintances,  and  he  is  able  to 
estimate  their  various  degrees  of  responsi- 
bility. He  knows  the  country,  too,  and 
if  every  individual  fox  is  not  his  long 
lost  friend,  at  least  he  is  versed  in  the 
general  nature  of  the  beast,  and  prepared 
to  match  wits  with  him.  He  is  some- 
what scornful  of  the  tendency  of  the 
weaker  members  to  be  engrossed  in  horse 
and  forget  hunting  in  the  excitement  of 
mere  riding.  Drag-hunts  he  barely  tol- 
erates, and  he  differs  from  his  horsy 
coadjutors  in  regarding  fences  not  as 
opportunities,  but  as  obstacles.  The  sar- 
castic attitude  of  the  sincere  fox-chaser 
towards  drag-hunts  is  set  forth  in  a man- 
ner too  edifying  to  be  ignored  in  this 
blank  form  lately  used  by  the  M.  F.  H. 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  Hunt: 

GENESEE  VALLE V HUNT 

To  please  those  who  are  unable  to  ride  until  they 
have  been  lunched,  a drag-hunt  will  take  place 
from on , at o’clock. 

This  drag  will  be  laid  over  several  dangerously 
high  fences  close  to  the  road,  so  that  those  who 
have  “ lunched  ” sufficiently  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  grooms  of  gentlemen  having  horses  for 
sale,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  carriages. 

Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of 
woods,  gullies,  ditches,  swamps,  or  any  obstruction 
whatsoever  which  might  possibly  call  for  intelli- 
gence or  education  in  horse  or  rider. 

Some  very  swift  hounds  have  been  secured,  and 
the  drag  will  be  laid  as  strong  as  possible,  so  that 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  gentlemen  racing  with 
each  other  will  not  be  annoyed  by  these  stupid  ani- 
mals. Should  they  prove  a nuisance,  however,  the 
brutes  will  be  dispensed  with  altogether  and  the 
line  flagged. 

It  is  very  evident  from  this  severe  docu- 
ment that  there  is  an  influential  opinion 
in  the  Genesee  Valley  that  fox-hunting 
and  steeple-chasing  are  distinct  sports, 
and  that  the  tendency  to  confuse  them 
needs  to  be  restrained.  Nevertheless, 
drag-hunts,  opprobriously  termed  “gal- 
lery-drags/' have  their  uses  even  in  the 
valley.  Cross  - country  riding  is  not 
wholly  to  he  despised  even  if  there  is  no 
fox  at  the  forward  end  of  it. 

October  is  a delightful  month  in  the 
country;  the  weather  is  apt  to  be  good 
and  the  riding  pleasant.  It  is  the  gayest 
month  of  the  year  in  the  valley,  and  the 
one  when  more  strangers  come  there 
than  at  other  times.  But  it  is  a little 
early  foj*  fox-hunting.  Moreover,  it  is 
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apt  to  be  a dry  month,  and  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  scent  does  not  lie  well, 
and  a trail  is  difficult  and  often  impos- 
sible to  follow.  Consequently,  October 
sees  many  blank  days.  As  a concession, 
therefore,  to  hard-working  men  who 
come  from  a distance  for  a single  day's 
sport,  and  like  to  be  sure  of  a run  when 
they  come,  drag-hunts  are  arranged  for 
the  Saturdays  in  October.  The  meets  on 
these  Saturdays  are  set  for  two  o'clock 
or  thereabouts,  and  the  lunch  that  pre- 
cedes them  helps  to  make  the  whole  spec- 
tacle a valuable  social  function.  But 
throughout  October,  besides  the  drag- 
hunts,  there  is  wild-fox  hunting  twice  a 
week— on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Tlie 
Tuesday  hunts  are  early  morning  per- 
formances, the  meets  beiug  at  six  o'clock 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  later,  as 
the  days  shorten,  at  half  past  seven.  The 
Thursday  meets  are  at  noon,  as  are  all 
the  meets  in  November.  On  good  days 
fields  of  from  twenty  to  forty  riders,  usu- 
ally with  one  or  two  ladies  among  them, 
meet  the  M.  F.  H.  and  his  hounds  at  the 
advertised  farm  or  corners  or  school- 
house,  and  proceed  to  ride  over  the 
neighboring  country,  drawing  one  cover 
after  another,  traversing  woods,  going  up 
and  down  gullies,  and  jumping  any 
fences  or  brooks  or  other  unavoidable 
obstacles  that  happen  to  come  in  tlie 
way.  It  is  a profitable  way  to  spend  an 
autumn  day  even  if  nothing  comes  of  it 
but  the  exhilaration  of  being  on  a horse's 
back,  in  a charming  country,  in  excellent 
company,  with  working  hounds  to  watch 
and  follow.  But  when  something  does 
come  of  it,  when  there  is  a find  and  a 
good  run,  then  there  is  sport  enough,  and 
sometimes  to  spare.  To  keep  the  hounds 
in  sight  and  be  in  first  at  the  death  is 
what  every  man  and  every  horse  is  after. 
Then  the  man  who  thinks  he  knows  fox- 
hunting rides  according  to  his  know- 
ledge and  the  ability  of  bis  horse,  and  the 
man  who  doesn't  know  it  tries  to  follow 
the  man  who  he  thinks  knows  best. 

It  is  always  a case  where,  however 
many  are  called,  comparatively  few  are 
chosen.  Before  the  fox  has  crossed  his 
second  field  the  crowed  has  begun  to 
straggle  out,  and  if  the  run  is  of  any 
length  only  two  or  three  see  the  end  of 
it.  Competition  is  the  life  of  all  sport, 
and  of  course  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  fox- 
hunting. Besides  the  very  stirring  com- 
petition of  speed  and  sagacity  between 
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the  fox  and  the  hounds,  there  is  a cheer- 
ful. rivalry  between  the  riders  as  to  which 
shall  deserve  the  brush,  or  the  mask,  which 
the  Master  awards  when,  the  hounds  kill. 
More  often  than  not  the  hounds  don't 
kill.  The  fox  gets  to  earth  or  gets  away 


merely  nominal  ; there  are  no  assess- 
ments. and  it  is  only  within  a year  or 
two  that  members  of  the  Hunt,  conspiring 
together,  have  subscribed  to  a Damage 
Fund  to  pay  the  claims  sent  in  by  farm- 
ers to  (be  M.  F.  H.  for  broken  fences  and 
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and  still  not  have  done  what  he  lias  done, 
if  he  had  not  also  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  very  closely  identified,  per- 
sonally and  by  descent,  with  the  country 
in  which  he  lives.  There  is  a story  of 
a traveller  who,  as  he  drove  down  the 
Genesee  Valley,  asked  his  companion  ev- 
ery now  and  then,  “Whose  farm  is 
that?”  The  usual  reply  was,  “ Mr.  Wads- 
worth owns  that,”  and  it  was  made  to  him 
so  often  that  he  remarked  presently  that 
if  he  had  as  many  farms  as  that  man 
Wadsworth,  he  would  go  and  live  in  Roch- 
ester. That  was  the  natural  American 
thing  to  do,  but  the  Wadsworth  brothers, 
the  original  settlers,  did  not  do  it.  They 
stuck  to  the  Genesee  Valley.  They  not 
only  liked  to  own  land  there,  but  they 
liked  to  live  on  it.  Their  homes  have 
been  there  for  a century.  Not  their 
country  places,  but  their  homes.  Mr. 
Austin  Wadsworth  can  take  his  hounds 
over  a great  many  fields  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  because  they  belong  to  him  or  to 
his  relatives,  but  over  a great  many  oth- 
ers he  rides  because  he  belongs  to  them. 
He  belongs,  that  is,  to  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley, and  his  neighbors  are  interested  in 
his  hounds  and  the  hunting  because  they 
belong  to  the  Genesee  Valley  too.  A 
good  many  of  the  resident  farmers  hunt; 
there  is  seldom  a meet  at  which  they  are 
not  a considerable  element;  but  a good 
many  others  who  don’t  hunt  themselves 
take  an  interest  in  the  hunting,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  toleration,  and  ap- 
proaches to  something  like  pride.  Of 
course  what  actual  damage  is  done  to 
fences  or  crops,  or  by  foxes,  is  paid  for, 
but  it  is  not  an  expenditure  of  money 
that  makes  this  Hunt  possible.  It  goes 
because  it  is  at  home,  and  its  guests  are 
welcome  because  they  are  its  guests. 

The  Hunt  brings  a good  many  people 
to  the  Genesee  Valley.  It  was  not  start- 
ed, however,  for  that  purpose,  but  for  the 
diversion  of  men  who  were  already  there. 
The  records  tell  us  that  though  foxes 
have  been  hunted  for  many  years  in  the 
valley,  and  good  men  and  hounds  and 
horses  have  been  engaged  in  their  pur- 
suit, the  first  regular  organization  for 
running  them  down  with  hounds  was 
started  in  the  summer  of  1876  by  Charles 
Carroll  Fitzhugh  and  William  Austin 
Wadsworth.  It  was  named  the  “Liv- 
ingston County  Hunt.”  Mr.  Wadsworth 
was  M.  F.  H.  ; Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  hunts- 
man; and  they  both  were  “the  commit- 
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tee"  of  this  primitive  organization.  It 
is  recorded  that  it  owned  no  hounds  at 
•first,  but  hunted  with  such  as  it  could 
borrow.  They  were  brought  by  their 
masters,  and  put  on  as  suited  them  dur- 
ing the  run.  The  first  year  or  two  the 
meetings  were  kept  very  quiet;  nobody 
went  straight,  and  many  followed  in  bug- 
gies. There  were  not  many  hunts,  and 
no  record  was  kept.  On  one  occasion,  at 
least,  the  fox  was  shot  to  encourage  the 
dogs,  who,  however,  would  not  work  to- 
gether, being  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  and  under  no  discipline  whatever. 
The  evolution  of  a well-disciplined  and 
competent  pack  and  field  was  gradual. 
“During  the  year  1877,”  says  the  histo- 
rian, “an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the 
huntsman  hunt  the  hounds  with  less  as- 
sistance from  their  owners,  but  as  they 
did  not  know  him,  being  kept  at  home, 
they  were  gloriously  independent,  and 
hunted  themselves  to  suit  themselves.” 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
in  1878  there  was  no  regular  hunt  that 
year,  but  in  1879  the  hounds  were  got  to- 
gether in  a kennel  at  the  Homestead  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  to  get  them 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  the  hunts- 
man (Mr.  Wadsworth).  But  still  it  ap- 
pears that  the  pack  was  an  uncertain 
quantity,  since  “there  were  always  a lot 
of  strange  dogs  in  the  hunt.” 

“ An  attempt  was  made  on  one  occasion  to 
run  a drag  of  anise,  but  the  hounds  would  not 
own  it,  although  it  was  so  strong  that  the 
riders  could  follow.  There  were  three  drags 
made  by  dragging  a dead  fox,  and  the  man 
that  laid  it  had  orders  to  take  down  any  fence 
over  four  feet  high,  and  carry  a stick  of  that 
length  with  him.” 

Opening  the  season  of  1880,  the  M.  F.  H. 
writes: 

“ This  year  I started  a pack  of  my  own,  con- 
sisting of  Jim,  Joe,  and  three  puppies,  Stubby, 
Speckle,  aud  Colonel,  of  which  the  last  turned 
out  useless,  aud  the  former  was  executed  for 
sheep-murder.” 

There  was  still  much  to  be  done  to  get 
the  pack  in  proper  working  order;  and 
not  the  pack  only,  but  the  field  too,  if  one 
may  judge  from  this  record  of  the  meet 
of  October  28th : 

“ Long  Point. — Found  in  gully  and  went  up 
it,  etc.,  etc. ; thence  N.,  etc.,  etc.  Thence 
slowly  working  the  trail  through  the  Oueida 
woods,  where  T.  C.,  the  Doctor,  and  some  oth- 
ers wanted  t he  hounds  lifted  to  a 1 halloo/ 
which  M.  F.  H.  refused  to  do,  when  they  be-- 
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came  intemperate,  rebellions,  and  undisci- 
plined in  their  language,  causing  the  M.  F.  H. 
to  halt  and  deliver  a general  lecture  on  the 
science  of  fox-hunting,  and  especially  the 
great  respect  and  reverence  due  all  M.  F.  H.'s ; 
by  means  of  which  noble  lecture  the  fox  es- 
caped, and  finally  got  into  a barn-yard  and 
killed  a chicken,  and  was  knocked  in  the  head 
by  the  farmer,  who  subsequently  watched  us 
cast  around  his  buildings  with  pleasure,  but 
kept  mum,  and  afterwards  sold  the  skin  for 
one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  i to  pay  for  the 
chicken  ’ (which  might  have  been  worth  twen- 
ty-five cents  if  he  had  not  eaten  it).  So  he 
was  most  happy,  having  ‘got  something  for 
nothing, , which  is  the  honest  farmer's  ideal, 
and  we  hope  that  the  hearers  profited  by  their 
lecture  and  were  elevated  and  improved,  while 
the  fox  deserved  to  be  killed  for  killing  the 
chicken,  and  the  chicken  for  tempting  the  fox, 
and  the  dogs  to  be  disappointed  for  not  work- 
ing harder.” 

Obviously,  to  be  equal  to  the  situation, 
ten  years  ago  a master  of  hounds  had 
need  to  be  a past  master  of  philosophy 
as  well. 

But  merit  had  its  reward  sometimes 
even  in  1880,  as  vide  the  record  for  Octo- 
ber 16th,  which  reads: 

“ October'  6th — Kush  Meadow  Farm. — . . . . Ran 
8.  to  the  big  swamp  pasture  of  the  Hermitage. 
Here  the  fox  took  to  running  rings  in  the  thick 
underbrush,  and  the  field  got  disgusted  and 
took  to  cigarettes,  nobody  staying  with  the 
hounds  but  the  M.  F.  H.  Finally  killed  in  a 
thick  cover  near  the  Cushaqua,  and  the  Master 
kept  the  brush.” 


Per  tot  casus , and  by  such  laborious 
experiences,  the  Livingston  County  Hunt 
grew  and  waxed  sturdy,  until  at  the  meet- 
ing in  1881,  being  full  of  good  works  and 
abounding  in  vigor,  it  changed  its  name, 
and  became  the  Genesee  Valley  Hunt. 

The  records  of  the  Hunt  kept  by  the 
M.  F.  II.  cover  pretty  faithfully  a decade 
of  fox-hunting,  and  abound  in  interesting 
and  amusing  passages.  In  them  October 
8,  1881,  is  distinguished  as  the  day  when 
the  Genesee  Valley  Hunt  was  first  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  strangers  from 
another  hunt,  the  said  strangers  being  de- 
scribed as  “two  splendid  dudes,  members 
of  the  Q.  C.  H. — great  swells/’ 


The  sincere  fox -hunter's  rule  as  to 
jumping  fences  is  “anything  you  must; 
nothing  that  you  can  help.”  It  is  a good 
rule,  but  one  which  less  scrupulous  riders 
do  not  always  observe;  as  witness  the 
entry  for  October  10,  1882,  which  tells 
how  “Th.  C.,  in  great  form,  took  an  im- 
possible fence  alongside  of  an  open  gate. 
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because  ‘he  didn’t  come  all  the  way  from 
Buffalo  to  go  through  gates/  ” November 
15,  1882,  the  meet  being  at  Squakie  Hill, 
the  entry  contains  this  passage:  “ Came 
on  man  standing  in  the  road,  swearing 
horribly  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  dan- 
cing around.  Found  it  was  a deaf  man 
who  had  come  out  to  shoot  a fox,  and  not 
hearing  my  dogs,  the  fox  we  were  after 
came  up  behind  him  and  ran  between 
his  legs.” 

The  entry  for  October  6,  1883,  alluding 
evidently  to  a well-known  occurrence, 
tells  of  going  from  one  point  to  another, 
“and  on  to  Caleb  Fridd’s,  where  L.  D. 
R.  performed  his  grand  tumbling  act  in 
the  potato  field,  which  has  become  a mat- 
ter of  national  history.”  On  October 
20th,  the  same  year,  “there  were  many 
fence  and  ditch  jumps,  and  in  one  of 
them  S/s  groom  broke  his  collar-bone, 
the  only  accident  that  has  happened  to 
date  with  these  hounds.”  Misfortunes 
seldom  come  singly.  On  the  way  home 
from  this  hunt  “ the  coach  upset  at  Hamp- 
ton Corners,  and  several  persons  were 
more  or  less  hurt,  but  none  seriously  ex- 
cept J.  W.  W.,  who  smashed  his  ankle." 
This  “ J.  W.  W.”  seems  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  misconduct  as  well  as  of  misfor- 
tune, for  an  entry  the  following  year  al- 
ludes to  coming  on  his  land  and  finding 
a “ barbed  wire  on  the  top  of  his  fence — 
a thing  inexcusable  in  a Dutch  market 
gardener.”  Another  entry  for  1884  speaks 
of  the  field  being  led  by  a farmer's  boy 
on  a bareback  mule. 

Among  other  measures  adopted  in  the 
interest  of  sport  at  the  July  meeting  in 
1885,  it  was  resolved  to  fine  any  member 
five  dollars  who  was  caught  “stealing 
chickens  and  laying  it  to  the  foxes/' 
Whence  it  is  possible  to  realize  that  if 
the  fox  has  a true  friend  anywhere  on 
earth,  it  is  the  M.  F.  H. 

Not  many  serious  accidents  are  record- 
ed in  the  Hunt  books.  In  two  cases  riders 
have  broken  their  legs,  in  three  their  col- 
lar-bones, but  arms,  ribs,  and  necks,  none 
at  all.  The  average  of  serious  results 
from  falls  is  surprisingly  small.'  Falls, 
of  course,  are  common.  Some  days  they 
seem  to  become  epidemic.  In  one  hunt 
from  Groveland  it  is  recorded  that  there 
were  24  riders  and  26  falls.  Indeed,  there 
were  tumbles  enough  to  go  around  oil 
that  occasion,  if  they  had  been  fairly 
apportioned.  One  rider  made  an  unsur- 
passed record  by  getting  three  in  a single 
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till  we  suddenly  come  on  the  dry  end  of 
a lo g or  a sunny  pile  of  stones,  where  he 
has  been  asleep,  and  the  snuffling  hounds 
break  out  in  loud  chorus,  and  spring  for- 
ward on  the  hot  scent. 

The  portion  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
which  is  hunted  is  about  twenty  miles 
long  by  six  or  seven  wide.  It  harbors 
some  forty  odd  covers,  and  extends  north 
of  Avon  and  south  of  Mount  Morris,  and 
from  Conesus  Lake  on  the  east,  westward 
across  the  Genesee  River.  Streams  run- 
ning crosswise  through  this  tract  to  the 
river  or  the  lake  make  deep  gullies,  which 
foxes  affect,  and  to  which  it  especially 
edifies  them  to  fly  when  pursued.  The 
windings  of  the  river  make  various  “ox- 
bows,” of  which  the  Big  and  Little  are 
definitely  known  by  those  names,  while 
divers  others  are  anonymous.  The  river 
and  its  tributary  creeks  are  usually  ford- 
able, but  it  happens  now  and  then  that 
after  rains,  when  they  are  running  bank 
full,  a hard-run  fox  will  take  to  one  of 
them  and  swim  across,  followed  by  the 
pack  and  as  many  riders  as  have  water- 
proof convictions  and  water-wise  mounts. 
Wherever  a hunt  starts,  it  is  seldom  long 
out  of  sight  of  the  river  and  the  valley, 
and  rarely  fails  to  get  down  on  the  flats 
before  it  is  over.  A series  of  hospitable 
homes  at  convenient  intervals  down  the 
valley  make  good  stopping-places  for  the 
weary,  the  hungry,  the  lost,  and  the  other- 
wise unfortunate. 

By  the  rules  of  the  club,  members  are 
authorized  to  ride  in  blue  coats  and  drab 
waistcoats,  and  to  dine  in  red  coats  and 
white  waistcoats.  The  red  coats  are  act- 
ually worn  to  a mentionable  extent,  but 
the  blue  coat  habit  has  never  spread,  and 
you  may  hunt  with  the  club  for  a good 
while  without  suspecting  that  it  has  an 
authorized  out  door  costume.  Pea-jack- 
ets, flannel  shirts,  breeches,  and  boots  (of- 
ten, horribile  dictu!  of  rubber)  are  more 
popular. 

Mr.  Wadsworth’s  hounds,  originally  of 
native  strain,  are  crossed  with  blood  from 
Lord  Fitzhardinge’s,  Sir  Baclie  Cunard’s, 
and  the  Badminton  packs,  and  lately, 
to  improve  their  “ music.”  which  suffered 
from  these  admixtures,  with  Lord  Trede- 


chase, and  the  Fourth  of  July  sports.  The 
Horse  Show,  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  Howland,  of  Belwood,  is  held 
on  the  last  Saturday  in  September,  and 
marks  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season. 
It  attracts  all  the  horsemen  in  the  valley 
and  tributary  to  it,  and  many  visitors  from 
the  world  outside.  It  is  the  special  and 
particular  feast  of  horse-trading,  a busi- 
ness which  sustains  the  same  intimate  re- 
lations to  fox-hunting  that  ship-building 
does  to  commerce.  The  show  takes  half  a 
day,  and  is  an  important  social  function, 
involving  basket  lunches  and  much  good 
human  company,  besides  very  desirable 
equine  associations. 

The  Hunt  Ball  is  another  institution, 
and  develops  a great  deal  of  social  activ- 
ity and  a number  of  red  coats. 

The  Point  to  Point  Steeple-chase  was 
supposed  to  punctuate  the  latter  end  of 
the  regular  hunting  season,  but  irregular 
hunting  continues  long  after  it  whenever 
the  weather  admits,  which  happens,  year 
in  and  year  out,  about  two  days  a week 
during  January,  February,  and  March. 
The  Point  to  Point  is  a race  across  coun- 
try for  about  four  miles.  Its  conditions 
change  with  the  season.  One  year  the 
contestants  were  taken  up  a hill,  shown 
a hay-stack  of  convenient  remoteness,  and 
told  to  ride  to  it.  In  1890  the  course  was 
flagged.  Last  year  there  was  no  Point 
to  Point.  Its  expediency  is  still  under 
discussion,  and  the  duration  of  its  exist- 
ence is  uncertain. 

An  institution  of  much  surer  hold  is 
the  Fourth  of  July  sports.  On  the  great 
American  anniversary  the  club  holds  its 
midsummer  meeting  at  the  Homestead. 
After  lunch  there  the  members  compete 
at  the  Genesee  Fair  Grounds  in  such 
equestrian  contests  as  tent  pegging,  pick- 
ing up  the  hat,  riding  for  scarfs,  Turks' 
heads  and  rings,  and  the  like;  and  the 
festive  farmer  transmogrified  into  a cav- 
alryman is  a sight  for  gods  and  men. 

Such  is  the  hunting  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  and  if  in  the  exigencies  of  narra- 
tion undue  space  has  been  given  to  de- 
scribing a drag-hunt,  the  reader  is  expect- 
ed to  remember  that  that  has  been  on  the 
lucus  a non  lucendo  principle  that  a drag- 


gar’s.  In  1891  there  were  usually  thir- 
teen couples  in  the  pack. 

Four  institutions  that  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  hunting  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  are  the  Mount  Morris  Horse  Show, 
the  Hunt  Ball,  the  Point  to  Point  Steeple- 
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hunt  in  the  Genesee  Valley  especially 
deserves  description  because  it  is  such  a 
rarity.  They  only  happen  in  October, 
and  in  that  month  last  year  there  were 
only  three,  whereas  the  October  wild-fox 
hunts  numbered  seventeen. 
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the  nature  of  his  studies,  while  a couple  "‘  Ah  ! you  evidently  don’t  know  the 
of  single-sticks  and  a. set  of  boxing-gloves  man,  or  you  wouldn't  ask.  There’s  some- 
above  the  mantel -piece  hinted  at  the  thing  damnable  about  him,  something" 
means  by  which,  with  Hastie's  help,  he  reptilian.  My  gorge,  always  rises  ri't  him. 
might  take  his  exercise  in  its  most  com-  I should  put  him  down  as  a man  with 
« and  least  distant  form.  They  secret . vices*— an  evil  liver.  Hes  no  fool; 

11 so  well  though.  They  sav  that  he  is  one  of  the 


v»/p:gn  i>  tor  \ ’ 

highest  develop- 
meut  of  compan- 
ionship. 

“ Have  some 
whiskey/'  said 
Abercrombie 
Smith  at  last,  be- 
tween two  cloud- 
bursts. “Scotch 
in  the  jug  and 
Irish  in  the  bot- 
tle." 

“No,  thanks. 

I'm  in  for  the 
sculls.  I don't 
liquor  when  I'm 
training.  How 
about  youf\ 

“ I'm  reading 
hard.  I think 
it  best  to  leave  it 
alone," 

Hastic  nodded,  and  they  relapsed  into  a 
contented  silence. 

k By-the  wav , South,"  asked  Hastie,  pre- 
sently, “ have  you  made  the  acquaintance 
of  either  of  the  fellows  on  your  stair  yet  t" 
-Just  a nod  when  we  pass.  Nothing 
more." 

“Hum!  I should  be  inclined  to  let  it 
stand  at  that.  I know  Something  of 
them  both.  Not  much,  but  as  much  as 
I want.  I don’t  think  I should  take  them 
to  my  bosom  if  1 were  you.  Not  that 
there’s  much  amiss  with  Monkhouse  Lee/' 
“Meaning  the  thin  one?" 

“ Precisely.  He  is  a gentlemanly  little 
fellow,  I don't  think  there  is  any  vice 
in  him.  But  then  you  can't  know  him 
without  knowing  Bellingham," 

“ Meaning  the  fat  one/" 

“Yes,  the  fat  cine.  And  he's  ;i  man 
whom  1 for  one  would  rather  not  know." 

Abercrombie  Smith  raised  Ins  eye- 
brows and  glanced  across  at  his  com- 
panion, “What's  up.  then/"  he  asked. 
“Drink?  Cards?  Cad ? You  used  not 
to  be  censorious." 
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best  men  in  his  line  that  they  have  ever 
had  in  the  college." 

“Medicine  or  classics?" 

“ Eastern  languages.  HeV  a demon  at 
them.  Chill  ingvvorth  met  him  somewhere 
above  the  second  cataract  last  long,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  just  prattled  to  the  Arabs 
as  if  he  had  been  born  and  nursed  and 
weaned  .among  therm  He  talked  Coptic 
to  the  Copts,  and  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  ami 
Arabic  to  the  Bedouins,  and  they  were  all 
ready  to  kiss  the  hem  of  bis  frock-coat. 
There  are  some  old  hermit  Johnnies  up  in 
those  parts  who  sit  on  rocks  and  scowl 
and  spit-  at  the  casual  stranger.  Well, 
when  they  saw  this  chap  Bellingham,  be- 
fore  be  had  said  live  words  they  just  lay 
down  on  their  bellies  and  wriggled.  Chil- 
ling worth  said  that  he  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  Bellingham  smned  to  take  it  as 
his  right  too.  and  strutted  about  among 
them  arid  talked  down  to  them  like  a 
Butch  uncle.  Pretty  good  for  an  under 
grad  of  Old’s,  wasn’t  it/" 

“That  sort  of  thing doesp't  mean  much 
in  the  East,  though.  It  was  just  their 
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way  of  sa\  mg  that  thyy  wch'  sur 
prised  and  pleased  to  liml  a f»  weigh 
er  who  knnw  ^mutHhmgoi  Uu-ir  his- 
tory and  language.  Blit  Low  do 
you  come  to  know  this  fellow?" 

u Well,  I come  from  Apples  ford, 
you  know,  and  so  does  young’ 

Moukhouse  Lee.  His  father  is  vicar 
there,  and  he  has  a sister,  Eveline 
Lee,  who  is  as  nice  a little  girl  as 
you  would  wish  to  see.  When  Lee 
began  teybe  chummy  with  Bellingham,  lie  and  a toad— that's  what  I always  think 
asked  him  down  to  stay  at  the  vicarage,  of." 

and  I saw  something  of  him.  The  mis-  Abercrombie  Smith  grinned  and  knock- 
chief  of  it  is  that  he’s  managed  in  some  ed  Ins  ashes  out  against  the  side  of  the 
way  to  get  the  better  of  litt  le  Eveline,  grate  You  show  every  card  in  your 
and  she  is  engaged  to  him.  What  she  hand,  old  chap,"  said  he.  lfc  What  u pre- 
can  see  in  the  fellow*  But  it's  my  belief  judieed.  green  eyed,  evil-thinkingold man 
that  .there  are  many  vutmm.  and  Evelino  it  is:  Ymi  have  really  nothing  against 
Lee  is  among  them,  who  are  so  unselfish,  this  fellow  except  that." 
and  so  geuih\  and  so  frightened  of  giv~  V Well,  I’ve  known  her  ever  since  she 
ing  pain,  that  if  their  fathers'  gardeners  was  as  long  as  that  cherry-wood  pipe*  and 
were  to  propose  to  them,  they  would  ac-  I don't  like  to  see  her  taking  risks.  And 
o-pl  them  for  hair  of  hurling  their  it  is  a risk.  lie  looks  beastly.  And  he 

iug:s  if  they  refused.  Weil.  I suppose  has  a beastly  temper,  a venomous  temper, 
they  know  their  own  business  best,  but  You  remember  his  row  with  Long  Nor- 
it  makes  a rnau  grind  his  teeth*  A dove  Umr\ 
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“No;  you  always  forget  that  I am  a 
freshman.” 

“Ah,  it  was  last  winter.  Of  course. 
Well,  you  know  the  towpath  along  by  the 
river.  There  were  several  fellows  going 
along  it,  Bellingham  in  front,  when  they 
came  on  an  old  market-woman  coming  the 
other  way.  It  had  been  raining  — you 
know  what  those  fields  are  like  when  it 
has  rained — and  the  path  ran  between  the 
river  and  a great  puddle  that  was  nearly 
as  broad.  Well,  what  does  this  swine  do 
but  keep  the  path,  and  push  the  old  girl 
into  the  mud,  where  she  and  her  market- 
ings came  to  terrible  grief.  It  was  a black- 
guard thing  to  do,  and  Long  Norton,  who 
is  as  gentle  a fellow  as  ever  stepped,  told 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  One  word  led 
to  another,  and  it  ended  in  Norton  laying 
his  stick  across  the  fellow’s  shoulders. 
There  was  the  deuco  of  a fuss  about  it, 
and  it’s  a treat  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Bellingham  looks  at  Norton  when  they 
meet  now.  By  Jove,  Smith,  it’s  nearly 
eleven  o’clock !” 

“ No  hurry.  Light  your  pipe  again.” 

“Not  I.  I’m  supposed  to  be  in  train- 
ing. Here  I’ve  been  sitting  gossiping  like 

a old  woman  when  I ought  to  have 

been  safely  tucked  up.  I’ll  borrow  your 
skull,  if  you  can  spare  it.  Williams  has 
had  mine  for  a month.  I’ll  take  the  little 
bones  of  your  ear  too,  if  you  are  sure  you 
won’t  need  them.  Thanks  very  much. 
Never  mind  a bag,  I can  carry  them  very 
well  under  my  arm.  Good-night,  my  son, 
and  take  my  tip  as  to  your  neighbor.” 

When  Hastie,  bearing  his  anatomical 
plunder,  had  clattered  off  down  the  wind- 
ing stair,  Abercrombie  Smith  hurled  his 
pipe  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  draw- 
ing his  chair  nearer  to  the  lamp,  plunged 
into  a formidable  green  covered  volume, 
adorned  with  great  colored  maps  of  that 
strange  internal  kingdom  of  which  we 
are  the  hapless  and  helpless  monarchs. 
Though  a freshman  at  Oxford,  the  student 
was  not  so  in  medicine,  for  he  had  worked 
for  four  years  at  Glasgow  and  at  Berlin, 
and  this  coming  examination  would  place 
him  finally  as  a member  of  his  profession. 
With  his  firm  mouth,  broad  forehead,  and 
clear-cut,  somewhat  hard-featured  face, 
he  was  a man  who,  if  he  had  no  brilliant 
talent,  was  yet  so  dogged,  so  patient,  and 
so  strong  that  he  might  in  the  end  over- 
top a more  showy  genius.  A man  who 
can  hold  his  own  among  Scotchmen  and 
is  ppt  a man  to  be  easily 


set  back.  Smith  had  left  a name  at  Glas- 
gow and  at  Berlin,  and  he  was  bent  now 
upon  doing  as  much  at  Oxford,  if  hard 
work  and  devotion  could  accomplish  it. 

He  had  sat  reading  for  about  an  hour, 
and  the  hands  of  the  noisy  carriage  clock 
upon  the  side  table  were  rapidly  closing 
together„upon  the  twelve,  when  a sudden 
sound  fell  upon  the  student’s  ear,  a sharp, 
rather  shrill  sound,  like  the  hissing  intake 
of  a man’s  breath  who  gasps  under  some 
strong  emotion.  Smith  laid  down  his 
book  and  slanted  his  ear  to  listen.  There 
was  no  one  on  either  side  or  above  him, 
so  that  the  interruption  came  certainly 
from  the  neighbor  beneath  him — the  same 
neighbor  of  whom  Hastie  had  given  so 
unsavory  an  account.  Smith  knew  him 
only  as  a flabby  pale-faced  man  of  silent 
and  studious  habits,  a man,  whose  lamp 
threw  a golden  bar  from  the  old  turret 
even  after  he  had  extinguished  his  own. 
This  community  in  lateness  had  formed  a 
certain  silent  bond  between  them.  It  was 
soothing  to  Smith  when  the  hours  stole 
on  towards  dawning  to  feel  that  there  was 
another  so  close  who  set  as  small  a value 
upon  his  sleep  as  he  did.  He  could  even 
see  him  at  times,  for  when  the  moon  lay 
behind  the  turret,  and  cast  its  black  length 
across  the  green  quadrangle  lawn,  each 
window  stood  out  upon  the  shadow  as  a 
yellow  glimmering  square,  and  there,  in 
the  centre  of  this  golden  frame,  Smith 
could  sometimes  see  the  blurred  outline  of 
the  sunken  head  and  rounded  shoulders 
of  the  worker  beneath  him.  Even  now,  as 
his  thoughts  turned  towards  him,  Smith’s 
feelings  were  kindly.  Hastie  was  a good 
fellow,  but  he  was  rough,  strong-fibred, 
with  no  imagination  or  sympathy.  He 
could  not  tolerate  departures  from  what 
he  looked  upon  as  the  model  type  of  man- 
liness. If  a man  could  not  be  measured 
by  a public-school  standard,  then  he  was 
beyond  the  pale  with  Hastie.  Like  so 
many  who  are  themselves  robust,  he  was 
apt  to  confuse  the  constitution  with  the 
character,  to  ascribe  to  want  of  principle 
what  was  really  a want  of  circulation. 
Smith,  with  his  stronger  mind,  knew  his 
friend’s  habit,  and  made  allowance  for  it 
now  as  his  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
man  beneath  him. 

There  was  no  return  of  the  singular 
sound,  and  Smith  was  about  to  turn  to 
his  work  once  more,  when  suddenly  there 
broke  out  in  the  silence  of  the  night  a 
hoarse  cry,  a positive  scream,  the  call  of 
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a man  who  is  moved  and  shaken  beyond 
all  control.  Smith  sprang  out  of  his  chair 
and  dropped  his  book.  He  was  a man  of 
fairly  firm  fibre,  but  there  was  something 
in  this  sudden  uncontrollable  shriek  of 
horror  which  chilled  his  blood  and  prin- 
gled  in  his  skin.  Coming  in  such  a place 
and  at  such  an  hour,  it  brought  a thou- 
sand fantastic  possibilities  into  his  head. 
Should  he  rush  down,  or  was  it  better  to 
wait?  He  had  all  the  national  hatred  of 
making  a scene,  and  he  knew  so  little  of 
his  neighbor  that  he  would  not  lightly 
intrude  upon  his  affairs.  For  a moment 
he  stood  in  doubt,  and  even  as  he  bal- 
anced the  matter  there  was  a quick  rattle 
of  footsteps  upon  the  stairs,  and  young 
Monkhouse  Lee,  half  dressed  and  as  white 
as  ashes,  burst  into  his  room. 

“Come  down !”  he  gasped.  “ Belling- 
ham’s ill.” 

Abercrombie  Smith  followed  him  close- 
ly down  stairs  into  the  sitting-room  which 
was  beneath  his  own,  and  intent  as  he 
was  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  he  could 
not  but  take  an  amazed  glance  around 
him  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  It  was 
such  a chamber  as  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore— a museum  rather  than  a study. 
Walls  and  ceiling  were  thickly  covered 
with  a thousand  strange  relics  from  Egypt 
and  the  East  Tall  angular  figures  bear- 
ing burdens  or  weapons  stalked  in  an  un- 
couth frieze  round  the  apartments.  Above 
were  bull  - headed,  stork  - headed,  cat- 
headed, owl  - headed  statues,  with  viper- 
crowned,  almond-eyed  monarchs,  and 
strange  beetlelike  deities  cut  out  of  the 
blue  Egyptian  lapis  lazuli.  Horus  and 
Isis  and  Osiris  peeped  down  from  every 
niche  and  shelf,  while  across  the  ceiling  a 
true  son  of  Old  Nile,  a great  hanging- 
jawed  crocodile,  was  hung  in  a double 
noose. 

In  the  centre  of  this  singular  chamber 
was  a large  square  table,  littered  with  pa 
pers,  bottles,  and  the  dried  leaves  of  some 
graceful  palm-like  plant.  These  varied 
objects  had  all  been  heaped  together  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a mummy  case, 
which  had  been  conveyed  from  the  wall, 
as  was  evident  from  the  gap  there,  and 
laid  across  the  front  of  the  table.  The 
mummy  itself,  a horrid,  black,  withered 
thing,  like  a charred  head  on  a gnarled 
bush,  was  lying  half  out  of  the  case,  with 
its  clawlike  hand  and  bony  forearm  rest- 
ing upon  the  table.  Propped  up  against 
the  sarcophagus  was  an  old  yellow  scroll 
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of  papyrus,  and  in  front  of  it,  in  a wooden 
arm-chair,  sat  the  owner  of  the  room,  his 
head  thrown  back,  his  widely  opened  eyes 
directed  in  a horrified  stare  to  the  croc- 
odile above  him,  and  his  blue  thick  lips 
puffing  loudly  with  every  expiration. 

“My  God!  he’s  dying!”  cried  Monk- 
house  Lee,  distractedly.  He  was  a slim, 
handsome  young  fellow,  olive-skinned 
and  dark-eyed,  of  a Spanish  rather  than 
of  an  English  type,  with  a Celtic  inten- 
sity of  manner  which  contrasted  with  the 
Saxon  phlegm  of  Abercrombie  Smith. 

“Only  a faint,  I think,”  said  the  med- 
ical student.  “Just  give  me  a hand  with 
him.  You  take  his  feet.  Now  on  to  the 
sofa.  Can  you  kick  all  those  little  wood- 
en devils  off?  What  a litter  it  is!  Now 
he  will  be  all  right  if  we  undo  his  collar 
and  give  him  some  water.  What  has  he 
been  up  to  at  all?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I heard  him  cry  out 
as  I ran  up.  I know  him  pretty  well, 
you  know.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to 
come  down.” 

“ His  heart  is  going  like  a pair  of  cas- 
tanets,” said  Smith,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  breast  of  the  unconscious  man.  “He 
seems  to  me  to  be  frightened  all  to  pieces. 
Chuck  the  water  on  him ! What  a face 
he  has  got  on  him!” 

It  was  indeed  a strange  and  most  re- 
pellent face,  for  color  and  outline  were 
equally  unnatural.  It  was  white, not  with 
the  ordinary  pallor  of  fear,  but  with  an 
absolutely  bloodless  white,  like  the  under 
side  of  a sole.  He  was  very  fat,  but  gave 
the  impression  of  having  at  some  time 
been  considerably  fatter,  for  his  skin 
hung  loosely  in  creases  and  folds,  and 
was  shot  with  a mesh-work  of  wrinkles. 
Short  stubbly  brown  hair  bristled  up  from 
his  scalp,  with  a pair  of  thick  wrinkled 
ears  protruding  on  either  side.  His  light 
gray  eyes  were  still  open,  the  pupils  di- 
lated, and  the  balls  projecting  in  a fixed 
and  horrid  stare.  It  seemed  to  Smith  as 
he  looked  down  upon  him  that  he  had 
never  seen  nature’s  danger  signals  flying 
so  plainly  upon  a man’s  countenance, 
and  his  thoughts  turned  more  seriously 
to  the  warning  which  Hastie  had  given 
him  an  hour  before. 

“What  the  deuce  can  have  frightened 
him  so?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  the  mummy.” 

“ The  mummy?  How,  then?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It’s  beastly  and  mor- 
bid. I wish  he  would  drop  it.  It’s  the 
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second  fright  he  has  given  me.  It  was 
the  same  last  winter.  I found  him  just 
like  this,  with  that  horrid  thing  in  front 
of  him.” 

4 4 What  does  he  want  with  the  mum- 
my, then?” 

44  Oh,  he’s  a crank,  you  know.  It’s  his 
hobby.  He  knows  more  about  these  things 
than  any  man  in  England.  But  I wish 
he  wouldn’t!  Ah,  he’s  beginning  to 
come  to.” 

A faint  tinge  of  color  had  begun  to  steal 
back  into  Bellingham’s  ghastly  cheeks, 
and  his  eyelids  shivered  like  a sail  after 
a calm.  He  clasped  and  unclasped  his 
hands,  drew  a long  thin  breath  between 
his  teeth,  and  suddenly  jerking  up  his 
head, threw  a glance  of  recognition  around 
him.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  mummy, 
he  sprang  off  the  sofa,  seized  the  roll  of 
papyrus,  thrust  it  into  a drawer,  locked 
the  drawer,  and  then  staggered  back  on 
to  the  sofa. 

“What’s  up?”  he  asked.  “What  do 
you  chaps  want?” 

“You’ve  been  shrieking  out  and  mak- 
ing no  end  of  a fuss,”  said  Monkhouse 
Lee.  “ If  our  neighbor  here  from  above 
hadn’t  come  down,  I’m  sure  I don’t  know 
what  I should  have  done  with  you.” 

“ Ah,  it’s  Mr.  Abercrombie  Smith,”  said 
Bellingham,  glancing  up  at  him.  44  How 
very  good  of  you  to  come  in!  What  a 
fool  I am ! Oh,  my  God,  what  a fool  I 
am !”  He  sunk  his  head  on  to  his  hands, 
and  burst  into  peal  after  peal  of  hyster- 
ical laughter. 

“Look  here!  Drop  it!”  cried  Smith, 
shaking  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 
44  Your  nerves  are  all  in  a jangle.  You 
must  drop  these  little  midnight  games 
with  mummies,  or  you’ll  be  going  off 
your  chump.  You’re  all  on  wires  now.” 

44 1 wonder,”  said  Bellingham,  “wheth- 
er you  would  be  as  cool  as  I am  if  you 
had  seen — ” 

“What,  then?” 

44  Oh,  nothing.  I meant  that  I won- 
der if  you  could  sit  up  at  night  with  a 
mummy  without  trying  your  nerves.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  quite  right. 
I dare  say  that  I have  been  taking  it  out 
of  myself  too  much  lately.  But  I am  all 
right  now.  Please  don’t  go,  though. 
Just  wait  for  a few  minutes  until  I am 


quite  myself.” 

“The  room  is  very  close,”  remarked 
Lee,  throwing  open  the  window  and  let- 
ting in  the  cool  night  air. 
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44  It’s  balsamic  resin,”  said  Bellingham. 

He  lifted  up  one  of  the  dried  palmate 
leaves  from  the  table  and  frizzled  it  up 
over  the  chimney  of  the  lamp.  It  broke 
away  into  heavy  smoke  wreaths,  and  a 
pungent  biting  odor  filled  the  chamber. 

“It’s  the  sacred  plant — the  plant  of  the 
priests,”  he  remarked.  “Do  you  know 
anything  of  Eastern  languages,  Mr. 
Smith  ?” 

44  Nothing  at  all.  Not  a word.” 

The  answer  seemed  to  lift  a weight 
from  the  Egyptologist’s  mind.  44  By-the- 
way,”he  continued,  “how  long  was  it 
from  the  time  that  you  came  down  until 
I came  to  my  senses  ?” 

“Not  long.  Some  four  or  five  min- 
utes.” 

44 1 thought  it  could  not  be  very  long,” 
said  he,  drawing  a long  breath.  “But 
what  a strange  thing  unconsciousness 
is!  There  is  no  measurement  to  it.  I 
could  not  tell  from  my  own  sensations  if 
it  were  seconds  or  weeks.  Now  that  gen- 
tleman on  the  table  was  packed  up  in  the 
days  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  some  forty 
centuries  ago,  and  yet  if  he  could  find  his 
tongue,  he  would  toll  us  that  this  lapse  of 
time  has  been  but  a closing  of  the  eyes 
and  a reopening  of  them.  He  is  a singu- 
larly fine  mummy,  Mr.  Smith.” 

Smith  stepped  over  to  the  table  and 
looked  down  with  a professional  eye  at 
the  black  and  twisted  form  in  front  of 
him.  The  features,  though  horribly  dis- 
colored, were  perfect,  and  two  little  nut- 
like eyes  still  lurked  in  the  depths  of  the 
black  hollow  sockets.  The  blotched  skin 
was  drawn  tightly  from  bone  to  bone, 
and  a tangled  wrap  of  black  coarse  hair 
fell  over  the  ears.  Two  thin  teeth,  like 
those  of  a rat,  overlay  the  shrivelled  low- 
er lip.  In  its  crouching  position,  with 
bent  joints  and  craned  head,  there  was 
a suggestion  of  energy  about  the  horrid 
thing  which  made  Smith’s  gorge  rise. 

The  gaunt  ribs,  with  their  parchmentlike 
covering,  were  exposed,  and  the  sunken, 
leaden-hued  abdomen,  writh  the  long  slit 
where  the  embalmer  had  left  his  mark; 
but  the  lower  limbs  wrere  wrapt  round 
with  coarse  yellow  bandages.  A number 
of  little  clovelike  pieces  of  myrrh  and  of 
cassia  were  sprinkled  over  the  body,  and 
lay  scattered  on  the  inside  of  the  case. 

44 1 don’t  know  his  name,”  said  Belling- 
ham, passing  his  hand  over  the  shrivelled 
head.  “You  see  the  outer  sarcophagus 
with  the  inscriptions  is  missing.  Lot 
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249  is  all  the  title  he  has  now.  You  see 
it  printed  on  his  case.  That  was  his 
number  in  the  auction  at  which  I picked 
him  up.” 

44  He  has  been  a very  pretty  sort  of  fel- 
low in  his  day,”  remarked  Abercrombie 
Smith. 

“ He  has  been  a giant.  His  mummy  is 
six  feet  seven  in  length,  and  that  would 
be  a giant  over  there,  for  they  were  never 
a very  robust  race.  Feel  these  great 
knotted  bones  too.  He  would  be  a nasty 
fellow  to  tackle.” 

44  Perhaps  these  very  hands  helped  to 
build  the  stones  into  the  pyramids,”  sug- 
gested Monkhouse  Lee,  looking  down 
with  disgust  in  his  eyes  at  the  crooked, 
unclean  talons. 

4 4 No  fear.  This  fellow  has  been  pickled 
in  natron,  and  looked  after  in  the  most 
approved  style.  They  did  not  serve  hods- 
men  in  that  fashion.  Salt  or  bitumen 
was  enough  for  them.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  this  sort  of  thing  cost  about 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  our 
money.  Our  friend  was  a noble  at  the 
least.  What  do  you  make  of  that  small 
inscription  near  his  feet,  Mr.  Smith  ?” 

44 1 told  you  that  I know  no  Eastern 
tongue.” 

44 Ah,  so  you  did!  It  is  the  name  of 
the  embalmer,  I take  it.  A very  consci- 
entious worker  he  must  have  been.  I 
wonder  how  many  modern  works  will 
survive  four  thousand  years?” 

He  kept  on  speaking  lightly  and  rapid- 
ly, but  it  was  evident  to  Abercrombie 
Smith  that  he  was  still  palpitating  with 
fear.  His  hands  shook,  his  lower  lip 
trembled,  and  look  where  he  would,  his 
eye  always  came  sliding  round  to  his 
grewsome  companion.  Through  all  his 
fear,  however,  there  was  a suspicion  of 
triumph  in  his  tone  and  manner.  His  eye 
shone,  and  his  footstep,  as  he  paced  the 
room,  was  brisk  and  jaunty.  He  gave 
the  impression  of  a man  who  has  gone 
through  an  ordeal  the  marks  of  which  he 
still  bears  upon  him,  but  which  has  help- 
ed him  to  his  end. 

“You’re  not  going  yet?”  he  cried,  as 
Smith  rose  from  the  sofa.  At  the  pros- 
pect of  solitude,  his  fears  seemed  to  crowd 
back  upon  him,  and  he  stretched  out  a 
hand  to  detain  him. 

“ Yes,  I must  go.  I have  my  work  to 
do.  You  are  all  right  now.  I think 
that  with  your  nervous  system  you  should 
take  up  some  less  morbid  study.” 
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44  Oh,  I am  not  nervous  as  a rule;  and 
I have  unwrapped  mummies  before.” 

“You  fainted  last  time,”  observed 
Monkhouse  Lee. 

44  Ah  yes,  so  I did.  Well,  I must  have 
a nerve  tonic  or  a course  of  electricity. 
You  are  not  going,  Lee  ?” 

44  I’ll  do  whatever  you  wish,  Ned.” 

44  Then  I’ll  come  down  with  you  and 
have  a shake-down  on  your  sofa.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Smith.  I am  so  sorry  to  have 
disturbed  you  with  my  foolishness.” 

They  shook  hands,  and  as  the  medical 
student  stumbled  up  the  spiral  and  irreg- 
ular stair  he  heard  a key  turn  in  a door, 
and  the  steps  of  his  two  new  acquaint- 
ances as  they  descended  to  the  lower 
floor. 

In  this  strange  way  began  the  acquaint- 
ance between  Edward  Bellingham  and 
Abercrombie  Smith,  an  acquaintance 
which  the  latter,  at  least,  had  no  desire  to 
push  further.  Bellingham,  however,  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  a fancy  to  his  rough- 
spoken  neighbor,  and  made  his  advances 
in  such  a way  that  he  could  hardly  be 
repulsed  without  absolute  brutality. 
Twice  he  called  to  thank  Smith  for  his 
assistance,  and  many  times  afterwards  he 
looked  in  with  books,  papers,  and  such 
other  civilities  as  two  bachelor  neighbors 
can  offer  each  other.  He  was,  as  Smith 
soon  found,  a man  of  wide  reading,  with 
catholic  tastes  and  an  extraordinary 
memory.  His  manner,  too,  was  so  pleas- 
ing and  suave  that  one  came,  after  a time, 
to  overlook  his  repellent  appearance.  For 
a jaded  and  wearied  man  he  was  no  un- 
pleasant companion,  and  Smith  found 
himself,  after  a time,  looking  forward  to 
his  visits,  and  even  returning  them. 

Clever  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  howev- 
er, the  medical  student  seemed  to  detect  a 
dash  of  insanity  in  the  man.  He  broke 
out  at  times  into  a high  inflated  style  of 
talk  which  was  in  contrast  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  life. 

44  It  is  a wonderful  thing,”  he  cried, 
“to  feel  that  one  can  command  powers 
of  good  and  of  evil — a ministering  angel 
or  a demon  of  vengeance.”  And  again, 
of  Monkhouse  Lee  he  said:  44  Lee  is  a 
good  fellow,  an  honest  fellow,  but  he  is 
without  strength  or  ambition.  He  would 
not  make  a fit  partner  for  a man  with  a 
great  enterprise.  He  would  not  make  a 
fit  partner  for  me.” 

At  such  hints  and  innuendoes  stolid 
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Smith,  puffing  solemnly  at  his  pipe,  would 
simply  raise  his  eyebrows  and  shake  his 
head,  with  little  interjections  of  medical 
wisdom  as  to  earlier  hours  and  fresher 
air. 

One  habit  Bellingham  had  developed 
of  late  which  Smith  knew  to  be  a fre- 
quent herald  of  a weakening  mind.  He 
appeared  to  be  forever  talking  to  him- 
self. At  late  hours  of  the  night,  when 
there  could  be  no  visitor  with  him,  Smith 
could  still  hear  his  voice  beneath  him  in 
a low  muffled  monologue,  sunk  almost  to 
a whisper,  and  yet  very  audible  in  the  si- 
lence. This  solitary  babbling  annoyed 
and  distracted  the  student,  so  that  he 
spoke  more  than  once  to  his  neighbor 
about  it.  Bellingham,  however,  flushed 
up  at  the  charge,  and  denied  curtly  that 
he  had  uttered  a sound ; indeed,  he  show- 
ed more  annoyance  over  the  matter  than 
the  oocasion  seemed  to  demand. 

Had  Abercrombie  Smith  had  any  doubt 
as  to  his  own  ears  he  had  not  to  go  far 
to  find  corroboration.  Tom  Styles,  the 
little  wrinkled  man-servant  who  had  at- 
tended to  the  wants  of  the  lodgers  in  the 
turret  for  a longer  time  than  any  man’s 
memory  could  carry  him,  was  sorely  put 
to  it  over  the  same  matter. 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  said  he,  as  he  ti- 
died down  the  top  chamber  one  morning, 
“do  you  think  Mr.  Bellingham  is  all 
right,  sir?” 

“All  right,  Styles?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Right  in  his  head,  sir.” 

“Why  should  he  not  be,  then?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,  sir.  His  habits 
has  changed  of  late.  He’s  not  the  same 
man  he  used  to  be,  though  I make  free 
to  say  that  he  was  never  quite  one  of  my 
gentlemen,  like  Mr.  Hastie  or  yourself, 
sir.  He’s  took  to  talkin’  to  himself 
something  awful.  I wonder  it  don’t  dis- 
turb you.  And  for  days  sometimes  he’ll 
keep  his  door  locked,  so  as  I can’t  even 
make  the  bed;  and  then  again  he’ll  have 
it  open  the  same  as  ever — wide  open  so 
as  all  who  pass  can  see  his  mummies 
and  things.  I don’t  know  what  to  make 
of  him,  sir.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  business  it  is  of 
yours,  Styles.” 

“Well,  I takes  an  interest,  Mr.  Smith. 
It  may  be  forward  of  me,  but  I can’t  help 
it.  I feel  sometimes  as  if  I was  mother 
and  father  to  my  young  gentlemen.  It 
all  falls  on  me  when  things  go  wrong 
and  the  relations  come.  There  was  poor 
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Mr.  Williams,  who  went  mad  in  ’47. 
And  Mr.  McAlister  in  ’62.  Brain  soften- 
ing from  overwork,  they  said.  He  lived 
in  this  very  room.  I don’t  speak  of  the 
dliriumtremenses  which  I’ve  had,  three 
on  each  floor,  and  four  on  the  lowest. 

But  Mr.  Bellingham,  sir.  I want  to 
know  what  it  is  that  walks  about  his 
room  sometimes  when  he’s  out  and  when 
the  door’s  locked  on  the  outside.” 

“Eh?  You’re  talking  nonsense, Styles.” 

“Maybe  so,  sir;  but  I heard  it  more’n 
once  with  ray  own  ears.” 

“Rubbish,  Styles.” 

“Very  good,  sir.  You’ll  ring  the  bell 
if  you  want  me.” 

Abercrombie  Smith  gave  little  heed  to 
the  gossip  of  the  old  man-servant,  but  a 
small  incident  occurred  a few  days  later 
which  left  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  his 
mind,  and  brought  the  words  of  Styles 
forcibly  to  his  memory. 

Bellingham  had  come  up  to  see  him 
late  one  night,  and  was  entertaining  him 
with  an  interesting  account  of  the  rock 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  Upper  Egypt, 
when  Smith,  whose  hearing  was  remark- 
ably acute,  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of 
a door  opening  on  the  landing  below. 

“There’s  some  fellow  gone  in  or  out 
of  your  room,”  he  remarked. 

Bellingham  sprang  up  and  stood  help- 
less for  a moment,  with  the  expression  of 
a man  who  is  half  incredulous  and  half 
afraid. 

“I  surely  locked  it.  I am  almost  pos- 
itive that  I locked  it,”  he  stammered. 
“No  one  could  have  opened  it.” 

“Why,  I hear  some  one  coming  up  the 
steps  now,” said  Smith. 

Bellingham  rushed  out  through  the 
door,  slammed  it  loudly  behind  him,  and 
hurried  down  the  stairs.  About  half- 
way down  Smith  heard  him  stop,  and 
thought  he  caught  the  sound  of  whisper- 
ing. A moment  later  the  door  beneath 
him  shut,  a key  creaked  in  a lock,  and 
Bellingham,  with  beads  of  moisture  upon 
his  pale  face,  ascended  the  stairs  once 
more,  and  re-entered  the  room. 

“ It’s  all  right,”  he  said,  throwing  him- 
self down  in  a chair.  “It  was  that  fool 
of  a dog.  He  had  pushed  the  door  open. 

I don’t  know  how  I came  to  forget  to 
lock  it.” 

“ I didn’t  know  you  kept  a dog,”  said 
Smith,  looking  very  thoughtfully  at  the 
disturbed  face  of  his  companion. 

“Yes.  I haven’t  had  him  long.  I 
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must  get  rid  of  him.  He’s  a great  nui- 
sance.” 

“ He  must  be,  if  you  find  it  so  hard  to 
shut  him  up.  I should  have  thought 
that  shutting  the  door  would  have  been 
enough  without  locking  it.” 

“I  want  to  prevent  old  Styles  from 
letting  him  out.  He’s  of  some  value,  you 
know,  and  it  would  be  awkward  to  lose 
him.” 

“I  am  a bit  of  a dog-fancier  myself,” 
said  Smith,  still  gazing  hard  at  his  com- 
panion from  the  corner  of  his  eyes.  4 ‘ Per- 
haps you’ll  let  me  have  a look  at  it.” 

“Certainly.  But  I am  afraid  it  can- 
not be  to-night;  I have  an  appointment. 
Is  that  clock  right?  Then  I am  a quarter 
of  an  hour  late  already.  You’ll  excuse 
me,  I am  sure.”  He  picked  up  his  cap 
and  hurried  from  the  room.  In  spite  of 
his  appointment,  Smith  heard  him  re- 
enter his  own  chamber  and  lock  his  door 
upon  the  inside. 

This  interview  left  a disagreeable  im- 
pression upon  the  medical  student’s  mind. 
Bellingham  had  lied  to  him,  and  lied  so 
clumsily  that  it  looked  as  if  he  had  des- 
perate reasons  for  concealing  the  truth. 
Smith  knew  that  his  neighbor  had  no 
dog.  He  knew,  also,  that  the  step  which 
he  had  heard  upon  the  stairs  was  not  the 
step  of  an  animal.  But  if  it  were  not, 
then  what  could  it  be  ? There  was  old 
Styles’s  statement  about  the  something 
which  used  to  pace  the  room  at  times 
when  the  owner  was  absent.  Could  it  be 
a woman?  Smith  rather  inclined  to  the 
view.  If  so,  it  would  mean  disgrace  and 
expulsion  to  Bellingham  if  it  were  dis- 
covered by  the  authorities,  so  that  his 
anxiety  and  falsehoods  might  be  account- 
ed for.  And  yet  it  was  inconceivable 
that  an  undergraduate  could  keep  a wo- 
man in  his  rooms  without  being  instantly 
detected.  Be  the  explanation  what  it 
might,  there  was  something  ugly  about  it, 
and  Smith  determined,  as  he  turned  to  his 
books,  to  discourage  all  further  attempts 
at  intimacy  on  the  part  of  his  soft-spoken 
and  ill-favored  neighbor. 

But  his  work  was  destined  to  interrup- 
tion that  night.  He  had  hardly  caught 
up  the  broken  threads  when  a firm  heavy 
footfall  came  three  steps  at  a time  from 
below,  and  Hastie,  in  blazer  and  flannels, 
burst  into  the  room. 

“Still  at  it!”  said  he,  plumping  down 
into  his  wonted  arm-chair.  “What  a 
chap  you  are  to  stew  ! I believe  an  earth- 
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quake  might  come  and  knock  Oxford  into 
a cocked  hat,  and  you  would  sit  perfectly 
placid  with  your  books  among  the  ruins. 
However,  I won’t  bore  you  long.  Three 
whiffs  of  baccy,  and  I am  off.” 

“ What’s  the  news,  then?”  asked  Smith, 
cramming  a plug  of  bird’s-eye  into  his 
brier  with  his  forefinger. 

“Nothing  very  much.  Wilson  made 
70  for  the  freshmen  against  the  eleven. 
They  say  that  they  will  play  him  instead 
of  Buddicomb,  for  Buddicomb  is  clean  off 
color.  He  used  to  be  able  to  bowl  a little, 
but  it’s  nothing  but  half-vollies  and  long 
hops  now.” 

“ Medium  right,”  suggested  Smith,  with 
the  intense  gravity  which  comes  upon  a 
’varsity  man  when  he  speaks  of  athletics. 

“Inclining  to  fast  with  a work  from 
leg.  Comes  with  the  arm  about  three 
inches  or  so.  He  used  to  be  nasty  on  a 
wet  wicket.  Oh,  by-tlie-way,  have  you 
heard  about  Long  Norton?” 

“ What’s  that  ?” 

“ He’s  been  attacked.” 

“ Attacked  ?” 

“Yes;  just  as  he  was  turning  out  of 
the  High  Street,  and  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  gate  of  Old’s.” 

“ But  who — ” 

4 4 Ah,  that’s  the  rub ! If  you  said  4 what,  ’ 
you  would  be  more  grammatical.  Norton 
swears  that  it  was  not  human,  and,  indeed, 
from  the  scratches  on  his  throat,  I should 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  him.” 

44  What,  then  ? Have  we  come  down 
to  spooks  ?”  Abercrombie  Smith  puffed 
his  scientific  contempt. 

44  Well,  no;  I don’t  think  that  is  quite 
the  idea,  either.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  any  showman  has  lost  a great  ape 
lately,  and  the  brute  is  in  these  parts,  a 
jury  would  find  a true  bill  against  it. 
Norton  passes  that  way  every  night,  you 
know,  about  the  same  hour.  There’s  a 
tree  that  hangs  low  over  the  path — the 
big  elm  from  Rainy’s  garden.  Norton 
thinks  the  thing  dropped  on  him  out  of 
the  tree.  Anyhow,  he  was  nearly  stran- 
gled by  two  arms,  which,  he  says,  were 
as  strong  and  as  thin  as  steel  bands.  He 
saw  nothing;  only  these  beastly  arms 
that  tightened  and  tightened  on  him. 
He  yelled  his  head  nearly  off,  and  a 
couple  of  chaps  came  running,  and  the 
thing  went  over  the  wall  like  a cat.  He 
never  got  a fair  sight  of  it  the  whole 
time.  It  gave  Norton  a shake  up,  I 
can  tell  you.  I tell  him  it  has  been  as 
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good  as  a change  at  the  sea-side  for 
him.” 

44  A garroter,  most  likely,”  said  Smith. 

44  Very  possibly.  Norton  says  not;  but 
we  don’t  mind  what  he  says.  The  gar- 
roter had  long  nails,  and  was  pretty  smart 
at  swinging  himself  over  walls.  By-the- 
way,  your  beautiful  neighbor  would  be 
pleased  if  he  heard  about  it.  He  had  a 
grudge  against  Norton,  and  he’s  not  a 
man,  from  what  I know  of  him,  to  forget 
his  little  debts.  But  hollo,  old  chap, 
what  have  you  got  in  your  noddle  ?” 

“Nothing,”  Smith  answered,  curtly. 
He  had  started  in  his  chair,  and  the  look 
had  flashed  over  his  face  which  comes 
upon  a man  who  is  struck  suddenly  by 
some  unpleasant  idea. 

44  You  looked  as  if  something  I had 
said  had  taken  you  on  the  raw.  By-the- 
way,  you  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Master  B.  since  I looked  in  last,  have  you 
not  ? Young  Monkhouse  Lee  told  me 
something  to  that  effect.” 

44  Yes;  I know  him  slightly.  He  has 
been  up  here  once  or  twice.” 

44  Well,  you’re  big  enough  and  ugly 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself.  He’s 
not  what  I should  call  exactly  a healthy 
sort  of  Johnny,  though,  no  doubt,  he’s 
very  clever,  and  all  that.  But  you’ll 
soon  find  out  for  yourself.  Lee  is  all 
right;  he’s  a very  decent  little  fellow. 
Well,  so  long,  old  chap!  I row  Mullins 
for  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  pot  on  Wednes- 
day week,  so  mind  you  come  down,  in 
case  I don’t  see  you  before.” 

He  clattered  off,  with  a trail  of  smoke 
behind  him  like  a steamer,  while  bovine 
Smith  laid  down  his  pipe  and  turned 
stolidly  to  his  books  once  more.  But 
with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  he  found 
it  very  hard  to  keep  his  mind  upon  his 
work.  It  would  slip  away  to  brood  upon 
the  man  beneath  him,  and  upon  the  little 
mystery  which  seemed  to  hang  round 
his  chambers.  Then  his  thoughts  turned 
to  this  singular  attack  of  which  Hastie 
had  spoken,  and  to  the  grudge  which 
Bellingham  was  said  to  owe  the  object 
of  it.  The  two  ideas  would  persist  in 
rising  together  in  his  mind,  as  though 
there  were  some  close  and  intimate  con- 
nection between  them.  And  yet  the  sus- 
picion was  so  dim  and  vague  that  it  could 
not  be  put  down  in  words. 

44  Confound  the  chap!”  cried  Smith,  as 


he  shied  his  book  on  pathology  across 
the  room.  44  He  has  spoiled  my  night’s 
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reading,  and  that’s  reason  enough,  if  there 
were  no  other,  why  I should  steer  clear 
of  him  in  the  future.” 

For  ten  days  the  medical  student  con- 
fined himself  so  closely  to  his  studies  that 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
either  of  the  men  beneath  him.  At  the 
hours  when  Bellingham  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  visit  him,  he  took  care  to  sport 
his  oak,  and  though  he  more  than  once 
heard  a knocking  at  his  outer  door,  he 
resolutely  refused  to  answer  it.  One  af- 
ternoon, however,  he  was  descending  the 
stairs  when,  just  as  he  was  passing  it, 
Bellingham’s  door  flew  open,  and  young 
Monkhouse  Lee  came  out  with  his  eyes 
sparkling  and  a dark  flush  of  anger  upon 
his  olive  cheeks.  Close  at  his  heels  fol- 
lowed Bellingham,  his  fat,  unhealthy  face 
all  quivering  with  malignant  passion. 

“You  fool!”  he  hissed.  “You’ll  be 
sorry.” 

“ Very  likely,”  cried  the  other.  44  Mind 
what  I say.  It’s  off ! I won’t  hear  of  it !” 

44  You’ve  promised,  anyhow.” 

44  Oh,  I’ll  keep  that!  I woh’t  speak. 

But  I’d  rather  little  Eva  was  in  her  grave. 
Once  for  all,  it’s  off.  She’ll  do  what  I 
say.  We  don’t  want  to  see  you  again.” 

So  much  Smith  could  not  avoid  hear- 
ing, but  he  hurried  on,  for  he  had  no  wish 
to  be  involved  in  their  dispute.  There 
had  been  a serious  breach  between  them, 
that  was  clear  enough,  and  Lee  was  go- 
ing to  cause  the  engagement  with  his 
sister  to  be  broken  off.  Smith  thought 
of  Hastie’s  comparison  of  the  toad  and 
the  dove,  and  was  glad  to  think  that  the 
matter  was  at  an  end.  Bellingham’s  face 
when  he  was  in  a passion  was  not  plea- 
sant to  look  upon.  He  was  not  a man  to 
whom  an  innocent  girl  could  be  trusted 
for  life.  As  he  walked,  Smith  wondered 
languidly  what  could  have  caused  the 
quarrel,  and  what  the  promise  might  be 
which  Bellingham  had  been  so  anxious 
that  Monkhouse  Lee  should  keep. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  sculling  match 
between  Hastie  and  Mullins,  and  a stream 
of  men  were  making  their  way  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Isis.  A May  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  the  yellow  path 
was  barred  with  the  black  shadows  of  the 
tall  elm-trees.  On  either  side  the  gray 
colleges  lay  back  from  the  road,  the  hoary 
old  mothers  of  minds  looking  out  from 
their  high  mullioned  windows  at  the  tide 
of  young  life  which  swept  so  merrily  past 
them.  Black-clad  tutors,  prim  officials, 
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pale  reading  men,  brown -faced,  straw- 
hatted  young  athletes  in  white  sweaters 
or  many-colored  blazers,  all  were  hurry- 
ing towards  the  blue  winding  river  which 
curves  through  the  Oxford  meadows. 

Abercrombie  Smith,  with  the  intuition 
of  an  old  oarsman,  chose  his  position  at 
the  point  where  he  knew  that  the  strug- 
gle, if  there  were  a struggle,  would  come. 
Far  off  he  heard  the  hum  which  an- 
nounced the  start,  the  gathering  roar  of 
the  approach,  the  thunder  of  running 
feet,  and  the  shouts  of  the  men  in  the 
boats  beneath  him.  A spray  of  half-clad, 
deep- breathing  runners  shot  past  him,  and 
craning  over  their  shoulders,  he  saw  Has- 
tie  pulling  a steady  thirty-six,  while  his 
opponent,  with  a jerky  forty,  was  a good 
boat’s  length  behind  him.  Smith  gave  a 
bellow  of  approval,  and  pulling  out  his 
watch,  was  starting  off  again  for  his  cham- 
bers, when  he  felt  a touch  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  found  that  young  Monkhouse 
Lee  was  beside  him. 

“ I saw  you  there,”  he  said,  in  a timid, 
deprecating  way.  “ I wanted  to  speak  to 
you,  if  you  could  spare  me  a half-hour. 
This  cottage  is  mine.  I share  it  with 
Harrington  of  King’s.  Come  in  and  have 
a cup  of  tea.” 

“ I must  be  back  presently,”  said  Smith. 
“ I am  hard  on  the  grind  at  present.  But 
I’ll  come  in  for  a few  minutes  with  plea- 
sure. I wouldn’t  have  come  out  only 
Hastie  is  a friend  of  mine.” 

“ So  he  is  of  mine.  Hasn’t  he  a beau- 
tiful style?  Mullins  wasn’t  in  it.  But 
come  into  the  cottage.  It’s  a little  den  of 
a place,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  work  in  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.” 

It  was  a little  square  white  building 
with  green  doors  and  shutters,  and  a rus- 
tic trellis- work  porch,  with  a drapery  of 
creepers  over  it,  standing  back  some  fifty 
yards  from  the  river’s  bank.  Iuside,  the 
main  room  was  roughly  fitted  up  as  a 
stud}7— deal  table,  unpainted  shelves  with 
books,  and  a few  cheap  oleographs  upon 
the  wall.  A kettle  sang  upon  a spirit- 
stove,  and  there  were  tea  things  upon  a 
trav  on  the  table. 

“ Try  that  chair  and  have  a cigarette,” 
said  Lee.  “ Let  me  pour  you  out  a cup 
of  tea.  It's  so  good  of  you  to  come  in, 
for  I know  that  your  time  is  a good  deal 
taken  up.  I wanted  to  say  to  you  that 
if  I were  you  I would  change  my  rooms 
at  once.” 

‘ 4 Eh  ?”  Smith  sat  staring  with  a lighted 
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match  in  one  hand  and  his  unlit  ciga- 
rette in  the  other. 

“Yes;  it  must  seem  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I cannot 
give  my  reasons,  for  I am  under  a solemn 
promise — a very  solemn  promise.  But  I 
may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I don’t  think 
Bellingham  is  a very  safe  man  to  live 
near.  I intend  to  camp  out  here  as  much 
as  I can  for  a time.” 

44  Not  safe?  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Ah,  that’s  what  I mustn’t  say.  But 
do  take  my  ad  vice,  and  move  your  rooms. 
We  had  a grand  row  to-day.  You  must 
have  heard  us,  for  you  came  down  the 
stairs.” 

“ I saw  that  you  had  fallen  out.” 

4 4 He’s  a horrible  chap,  Mr.  Smith.  That 
is  the  only  word  for  him.  I have  had 
doubts  about  him  ever  since  that  , night 
when  he  fainted — you  remember,  when 
you  came  down.  I taxed  him  to-day,  and 
he  told  me  things  that  made  my  hair  rise, 
and  wanted  me  to  stand  in  with  him. 
I’m  not  straitlaced,  but  I am  a clergy- 
man’s son,  you  know,  and  I think  there 
are  some  things  which  are  quite  beyond 
the  pale.  I only  thank  God  that  I found 
him  out  before  it  was  too  late,  for  he  was 
to  have  married  into  my  family.” 

“ This  is  all  very  fine,  Lee,”  said  Aber- 
crombie Smith,  curtly.  “ But  either  you 
are  saying  a great  deal  too  much  or  a 
great  deal  too  little.” 

“ I give  you  a warning.” 

“ If  there  is  real  reason  for  warning,  no 
promise  can  bind  you.  If  I see  a rascal 
about  to  blow  a place  up  with  dynamite, 
no  pledge  will  stand  in  my  way  of  pre- 
venting him.” 

44  Ah,  but  I cannot  prevent  him,  and  I 
can  do  nothing  but  warn  you.” 

“Without  saying  what  you  warn  me 
against.” 

“Against  Bellingham.” 

44  But  that  is  childish.  Why  should  I 
fear  him,  or  any  man?” 

“ I can’t  tell  you.  I can  only  entreat 
you  to  change  your  rooms.  You  are  in 
danger  where  you  are.  I don’t  even  say 
that  Bellingham  would  wish  to  injure 
you.  But  it  might  happen,  for  he  is  a 
dangerous  neighbor  just  now.” 

44  Perhaps  I know  more  than  you 
think,”  said  Smith,  looking  keenly  at  the 
young  man’s  boyish,  earnest  face.  “ Sup- 
pose I tell  you  that  some  one  else  shares 
Bellingham’s  rooms.” 

Monkhouse  Lee  sprang  from  his  chair 
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in  incontrollable  excitement.  “You know, 
then?”  he  gasped. 

“ A woman.” 

Lee  dropped  back  again  with  a groan. 
“ My  lips  are  sealed,”  he  said.  “ I must 
not  speak.” 

“Well,  anyhow,”  said  Smith,  rising, 
“it  is  not  likely  that  I would  allow  my- 
self to  be  frightened  out  of  rooms  which 
suit  me  very  nicely.  It  would  be  a little 
too  feeble  for  me  to  move  out  all  my 
goods  and  chattels  because  you  say  that 
Bellingham  might  in  some  unexplained 
way  do  me  an  injury.  I think  that  I’ll 
just  take  my  chance,  and  stay  where  I 
am,  and  as  I see  that  it’s  nearly  five 
o’clock,  I must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.” 
He  bade  the  young  student  adieu  in  a few 
curt  words,  and  made  his  way  homeward 
through  the  sweet  spring  evening,  feel- 
ing half  ruffled,  half  amused,  as  any  other 
strong,  unimaginative  man  might  who 
has  been  menaced  by  a vague  and  shad- 
owy danger. 

There  was  one  little  indulgence  which 
Abercrombie  Smith  always  allowed  him- 
self, however  closely  his  work  might  press 
upon  him.  Twice  a week,  on  the  Tuesday 
and  the  Friday,  it  was  his  invariable  cus- 
tom to  walk  over  to  Farlingford,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Reverend  Plumptree  Peter- 
son, situated  about  a mile  and  a half  out 
of  Oxford.  Peterson  had  been  a close 
friend  of  Smith's  elder  brother  Francis, 
and  as  he  was  a bachelor,  fairly  well-to- 
do,  with  a good  cellar  and  a better  library, 
his  house  was  a pleasant  goal  for  a man 
who  was  in  need  of  a brisk  walk.  Twice 
a week,  then,  the  medical  student  would 
swing  out  there  along  the  dark  country 
roads,  aud  spend  a pleasant  hour  in  Peter- 
son’s comfortable  study,  discussing,  over 
a glass  of  old  port,  the  gossip  of  the  Var- 
sity or  the  latest  black-letter  which  the 
book-dealers  had  sent  to  his  host. 

On  the  day  which  followed  his  inter- 
view with  Monkhouse  Lee,  Smith  shut  up 
his  books  at  a quarter  past  eight,  the  hour 
when  he  usually  started  for  his  friend’s 
house.  As  he  was  leaving  his  room, 
however,  his  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon 
one  of  the  books  which  Bellingham  had 
lent  him,  and  his  conscience  pricked  him 
for  not  having  returned  it.  However  re- 
pellent the  man  might  be,  he  should  not 
be  treated  with  discourtesy.  Taking  the 
book,  he  walked  down  stairs  and  knocked 
at  his  neighbor’s  door.  There  was  no 
answer;  but  on  turning  the  handle  he 
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found  that  it  was  unlocked.  Pleased  at 
the  thought  of  avoiding  an  interview,  he 
stepped  inside,  and  placed  the  book  with 
his  card  upon  the  table. 

The  lamp  wras  turned  half  down,  but 
Smith  could  see  the  details  of  the  room 
plainly  enough.  It  was  all  much  as  he 
had  seen  it  before— the  frieze,  the  animal- 
headed gods,  the  hanging  crocodile,  and 
the  table  littered  over  with  papers  and 
dried  leaves.  The  mummy  case  stood  up- 
right against  the  wall,  but  the  mummy 
itself  was  missing.  There  was  no  sign  of 
any  second  occupant  of  the  room,  and  he 
felt  as  lie  withdrew  that  he  had  probably 
done  Bellingham  an  injustice.  Had  he 
a guilty  secret  to  preserve,  he  would  hard- 
ly leave  his  door  open  so  that  all  the 
world  might  enter. 

The  spiral  stair  was  as  black  as  pitch, 
and  Smith  was  slowly  making  his  way 
down  its  irregular  steps,  when  he  was 
suddenly  conscious  that  something  had 
passed  him  in  the  darkness.  There  was 
a faint  sound,  a whiff  of  air,  a light  brush- 
ing past  his  elbow,  but  so  slight  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  certain  of  it.  He  stopped 
and  listened,  but  the  wind  was  rustling 
among  the  ivy  outside,  and  he  could  hear 
nothing  else. 

“Is  that  you,  Styles?”  he  shouted. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  all  was  still 
behind  him.  It  must  have  been  a sudden 
gust  of  air,  for  there  were  crannies  and 
cracks  in  the  old  turret.  And  yet  he 
could  almost  have  sworn  that  he  heard 
a footfall  by  his  very  side.  He  had 
emerged  into  the  quadrangle,  still  turning 
the  matter  over  in  his  head,  when  a man 
came  running  swiftly  across  the  smooth- 
cropped  lawn. 

“ Is  that  you,  Smith?” 

“ Hullo,  Hastie!” 

“ For  God  s sake  come  at  once ! Young 
Lee  is  drowned ! Here’s  Harrington  of 
King’s  with  the  news.  The  doctor  is  out. 
You’ll  do,  but  come  along  at  once.  There 
may  be  life  in  him.” 

“ Have  you  brandy  ?” 

“No.” 

“I’ll  bring  some.  There’s  a flask  on 
my  table.” 

Smith  bounded  up  the  stairs,  taking 
three  at  a time,  seized  the  flask,  and 
was  rushing  down  with  it,  when,  as  he 
passed  Bellingham’s  room,  his  eyes  fell 
upon  something  which  left  him  gasping 
and  staring  upon  the  landing. 

The  door,  which  he  had  closed  behind 
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him,  was  now  open,  and  right  in  front  of 
him,  with  the  lamp-light  shining  upon  it, 
was  the  mummy  case.  Three  minutes 
ago  it  had  been  empty.  He  could  swear 
to  that.  Now  it  framed  the  lank  body 
of  its  horrible  occupant,  who  stood,  grim 
and  stark,  with  his  black  shrivelled  face 
towards  the  door.  The  form  was  lifeless 
and  inert,  but  it  seemed  to  Smith  as  he 
gazed  that  there  still  lingered  a lurid 
spark  of  vitality,  some  faint  sign  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  little  eyes  which  lurked 
in  the  depths  of  the  hollow  sockets.  So 
astounded  and  shaken  was  he  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  errand,  and  still  stood  star- 
ing at  the  lean  sunken  figure  when  the 
voice  of  his  friend  below  recalled  him  to 
himself. 

44 Come  on,  Smith !”  he  shouted.  “It's 
life  and  death,  you  know.  Hurry  up! 
Now,  then,”  he  added,  as  the  medical  stu- 
dent reappeared,  44  let  us  do  a sprint.  It 
is  well  under  a mile,  and  we  should  do  it 
in  five  minutes.  A human  life  is  better 
worth  running  for  than  a pot.” 

Away  they  dashed,  neck  and  neck, 
through  the  darkness,  and  did  not  pull 
up  until,  panting  and  spent,  they  had 
reached  the  little  cottage  by  the  river. 
Young  Lee,  limp  and  dripping  like  a 
broken  water-plant,  was  stretched  upon 
the  sofa,  the  green  scum  of  the  river  upon 
his  black  hair,  and  a fringe  of  white  foam 
upon  his  leaden-hued  lips.  Beside  him 
knelt  his  fellow-student  Harrington  and 
their  old  housekeeper,  endeavoring  to 
chafe  some  warmth  back  into  his  rigid 
limbs. 

44 1 think  there’s  life  in  him,”  said 
Smith,  with  his  hand  to  his  side.  44  Put 
your  watch  glass  to  his  lips.  Yes,  there’s 
dimming  on  it.  You  take  one  arm,  Has- 
tie.  Now  work  it  as  I do,  and  we’ll  soon 
pull  him  round.” 

For  ten  minutes  they  worked  in  silence, 
inflating  and  depressing  the  chest  of  the 
unconscious  man.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a shiver  ran  through  his  body,  his 
lips  trembled,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 
The  three  students  burst  out  into  an  irre- 


pressible cheer. 

44  Wake  up,  old  chap.  You've  fright- 
ened us  quite  enough.” 

44  Have  some  brandy.  Take  a sip  from 
the  flask.” 

“He’s  all  right  now,”  said  his  com- 
panion Harrington.  44  Heavens,  what  a 
fright  I got!  I was  muling  here,  and  he 
went  out  for  a stroll  as  far  as  the  river, 
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when  I heard  a scream  and  a splash. 
Out  I ran,  and  by  the  time  I could  find 
him  and  fish  him  out,  all  life  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  of  him.  Then  Mrs.  Simp- 
son couldn’t  get  a doctor,  for  she  has  a 
game-leg,  and  I had  to  run,  and  I don't 
know  what  I'd  have  done  without  you 
fellows.  That’s  right,  old  chap.  Sit  up.” 

Monkhouse  Lee  had  raised  himself  on 
his  hands,  and  looked  wildly  about  him. 
“What’s  up?”  he  asked.  44 I’ve  been  in 
the  water.  Ah,  yes;  I remember.”  A 
look  of  fear  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
sank  his  face  in  his  hands. 

44  How  did  you  fall  in?'’ 

44 1 didn’t  fall  in.” 

“How,  then?” 

44 1 was  thrown  in.  I was  standing  by 
the  bank,  and  something  from  behind 
picked  me  up  like  a feather  and  hurled 
me  in.  I heard  nothing,  and  I saw  no- 
thing. But  I know  what  it  was  for  all 
that.” 

44  And  so  do  I,”  whispered  Smith. 

Lee  looked  up  with  a quick  glance  of  sur- 
prise. 44  You’ve  learned,  then?”  he  said. 

44  You  remember  the  advice  I gave  you  ?” 

44  Yes,  and  I begin  to  think  that  I shall 
take  it.” 

“ I don't  know  what  the  deuce  you 
fellows  are  talking  about,”  said  Hastie, 
“but  I think  if  I were  you,  Harrington, 

I would  get  Lee  to  bed  at  once.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  when  he  is  a little  stronger. 

I think,  Smith,  you  and  I can  leave  him 
alone  now.  I am  walking  back  to  col- 
lege; if  you  are  coming  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  can  have  a chat.” 

But  it  was  little  chat  that  they  had 
upon  their  homeward  path.  Smith's 
mind  was  too  full  of  the  incidents  of  the 
evening,  the  absence  of  the  mummy  from 
his  neighbor’s  rooms,  the  step  that  passed 
him  on  the  stair,  the  reappearance— the 
extraordinary,  inexplicable  reappearance 
of  the  grisly  thing— and  then  this  attack 
upon  Lee,  corresponding  so  closely  to 
the  previous  outrage  upon  another  man 
against  whom  Bellingham  bore  a grudge. 
All  this  settled  in  his  thoughts,  together 
with  the  many  little  incidents  which  had 
previously  turned  him  against  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  singular  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  was  first  called  in  to  him. 
What  had  been  a dim  suspicion,  a vague 
fantastic  conjecture,  had  suddenly  taken 
form,  and  stood  out  in  his  mind  as  a grim 
fact,  a thing  not  to  be  denied.  And  yet 
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how  monstrous  it  was!  how  unheard  of!  that  bag  of  bones  behind  you;  you 
how  entirely  beyond  all  bounds  of  human  worked  it  between  you.  I tell  you  what 
experience.  An  impartial  judge,  or  even  it  is,  Master  B.,  they  have  given  up  burn- 
the  friend  who  walked  by  his  side,  would  ing  folk  like  you,  but  we  still  keep  a 
simply  tell  him  that  his  eyes  had  deceived  hangman,  and,  by  George!  if  any  man  in 
him,  that  the  mummy  had  been  there  all  this  college  meets  his  death  while  you 
the  time,  that  young  Lee  had  tumbled  are  here,  I’ll  have  you  up,  and  if  you 
into  the  river  as  any  other  man  tumbles  don’t  swing  for  it,  it  won’t  be  my  fault, 
into  a river,  and  that  a blue-pill  was  the  You’ll  find  that  your  filthy  Egyptian 
best  thing  for  a disordered  liver.  He  tricks  won’t  answer  in  England.” 
felt  that  he  would  have  said  as  much  if  44  You’re  a raving  lunatic,”  said  Bell- 
the  positions  had  been  reversed.  And  ingham. 

yet  he  could  swear  that  Bellingham  was  44  All  right.  You  just  remember  what 
a murderer  at  heart,  and  that  he  wielded  I say,  for  you’ll  find  that  I’ll  be  better 
a weapon  such  as  no  man  had  ever  used  than  my  word.” 

in  all  the  grim  history  of  crime.  The  door  slammed,  and  Smith  went 

Hastie  had  branched  off  to  his  rooms  fuming  up  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
with  a few  crisp  and  emphatic  comments  locked  the  door  upon  the  inside,  and 
upon  his  friend's  u n sociability,  and  Aber-  spent  half  the  night  in  smoking  his  old 
crombie  Smith  crossed  the  quadrangle  to  brier  and  brooding  over  the  strange 
his  corner  turret  with  a strong  feeling  of  events  of  the  evening, 
repulsion  for  his  chambers  and  their  as-  On  the  next  day  Abercrombie  Smith 
sociations.  He  would  take  Lee’s  advice,  heard  nothing  of  his  neighbor,  but  Har- 
and  move  his  quarters  as  soon  as  possible,  rington  called  upon  him  in  the  afternoon 
for  how  could  a man  study  when  his  ear  to  say  that  Lee  was  almost  himself  again, 
was  ever  straining  for  every  murmur  or  All  day  Smith  stuck  fast  to  his  work,  but 
footstep  in  the  room  below?  He  ob-  in  the  evening  he  determined  to  pay  the 
served,  as  he  crossed  over  the  lawn,  that  visit  to  his  friend  Peterson  which  he  had 
the  light  was  still  shining  in  Belling-  started  upon  the  night  before.  It  was  the 
ham’s  window,  and  as  he  passed  up  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  failed  to  putin 
staircase  the  door  opened,  and  the  man  an  appearance,  and  he  knew  that  Peter- 
himself  looked  out  at  him.  With  his  son  would  be  expecting  an  explanation 
fat  evil  face  he  was  like  some  bloated  for  his  absence  the  previous  evening.  A 
spider  fresh  from  the  weaving  of  his  poi-  good  walk  and  a friendly  chat  would  be 
sonous  web.  welcome  to  his  jangled  nerves  after  all 

44  Good  - evening,”  said  he.  44  Won't  that  had  occurred, 
you  come  in?”  Bellingham’s  door  was  shut  as  he  pass- 

44  No,”  cried  Smith,  fiercely.  ed,  but  glancing  back  when  he  was  some 

44  No?  You  are  busy  as  ever?  I want-  distance  from  the  turret,  he  saw  his  neigh- 
ed to  ask  you  about  Lee.  I was  sorry  to  bor’s  head  at  the  window  outlined  against 
hear  that  there  was  a rumor  that  some-  the  lamp-light,  his  face  pressed  apparently 
thing  was  amiss  with  him.”  His  features  against  the  glass  as  he  gazed  out  into  the 
were  grave,  but  there  was  the  gleam  of  a darkness.  It  was  a blessing  to  be  away 
hidden  laugh  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  from  all  contact  with  him,  if  but  for  a few 
Smith  saw  it,  and  he  could  have  knocked  hours,  and  Smith  stepped  out  briskly,  and 
him  down  for  it.  breathed  the  soft  spring  air  into  his  lungs. 

44  You'll  be  sorrier  still  to  hear  that  The  half-moon  lay  in  the  west  between 
Mr.  Monkhouse  Lee  is  doing  very  well,  two  Gothic  pinnacles,  and  threw  upon  the 
and  is  out  of  all  danger,”  he  answered,  silvered  street  a dark  tracery  from  the 
“Your  hellish  tricks  have  not  come  off  stone-work  above.  There  was  a brisk 
this  time.  Oh,  you  needn’t  try  to  brazen  breeze,  and  light  fleecy  clouds  drifted 
it  out.  I know  all  about  it.”  swiftly  across  the  sky.  Old’s  was  on  the 

Bellingham  took  a step  back  from  the  very  border  of  the  town,  and  in  five  min- 
angry  student,  and  half  closed  the  door  utes  Smith  found  himself  beyond  the 
as  if  to  protect  himself.  44  You  are  mad,”  houses  and  between  the  hedges  of  a May- 
he  said.  “ What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  scented  Oxfordshire  lane, 
assert  that  I had  anything  to  do  with  It  was  a lonely  and  little-frequented 
Lee's  accident?”  road  which  led  to  his  friend’s  house. 

“Yes,”  thundered  Smith.  44  You  and  Early  as  it  was,  Smith  did  not  meet  a 
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Y es*  1 see ; you 
needn't  pinch  my 
arm  ofl\  I saw  some 
one  pass.  I should 
say  a man*  rather 
thin  apparently* 
and  tall,  very  tall. 
But  what  of  him? 
And  what:  of  your- 
self? You  are  still 
shaking  like  an  as- 
pen leaf;'* 

4'I  have  been 
w i th in  haml-grip  of 
the  devil,  that’s  all. 
But  come  down  to 
your  study,  and  I 
shall  tell  you  the 
whole  store/ 

He  did  so.  Un- 
der the  cheery 
lamplight,  with  a 
glass  of  wine  on 
the  table  beside 
him,  and  the  portly 
form  and  florid  face 
of  his  friend  in 
front,  he  narrated, 
in  their  order,  all 
the  events,  great 
and  small,  which 
had  formed  so  sing- 
ular a chain,  from 
the  night  on  which 
he  had  found  Bel- 
lingham faintingin 
front  of  the  mum* 
until  his 


Warn 

Imm 


my  case 

horrid  experience 
of  an  hour  ago. 

''There*  now,”  he 
said,  as  he  conclud- 
ed, “ that’s  the  whole  black  business 
monstrous  and  incredible,  but  it  is  true/' 

The  Reverend  Pluniptree  Peterson  sat 
for  some  time  in  silence  with  a very 
puzzled  expression  upon  Ins  face. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a thing  in  my 
life,  never !”  he  said  at  last.  “ You  h 
told  me  the  facts.  Now  tell  me  your  in 
ferences.” 

'‘  You  uni  draw  your  own/4 


NEARER  m SOUNDKD  TIIE  CLATTER  FROM  BEHIND. 


It  is  some  infernal  secret  by  which  a mummy 
—or  possibly  only  this  particular  muni- 
my-  can  he  temporarily  brought  to  life. 
He  was  trying  this  disgusting  business  on 
the  night  when  he  fainted.  No  doubt 
the  sight  of  -the  creature  moving  had 
avc  shaken  his  nerve,  even  though  he  had  ex- 
pected it.  You  remember  that  almost  the 
first  words  he  said  was  to  call  out  upon 
hi  inset  f &$  a fool;  W e 11,  h e got  more  h a rd - 
k'  But  1 should  like  to  hear  yours.  You  epe d afterwards,  and  carried  the  matter 
have  thought  over  the  matter,  and  I have  through  without  fainting.  The  vitality 
not/'  which  he  could  put  into  it  was  evidently 

“ Well,  it  must  he  a little  vague  in  de-  only  a passing  thing,  for  I have  seen  it 

tail,  but  the  main  points  seem  to  me  to  continually  in  Us  case  as  dead  as  this 

be  clear  enough.  This  fellow  Bellingham  table,  He  has  some  elaborate  process,  I 

in  his  Eastern  studies  has  got  hold  of  fancy*  by  which  he  brings  the  thing  to 
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pass.  Having  done  it,  he  naturally  be- 
thought him  that  he  might  use  the  crea- 
ture as  an  agent.  It  has  intelligence  and 
it  lias  strength.  For  some  purpose  he  took 
Lee  into  his  confidence;  but  Lee,  like 
a decent  Christian,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  a business.  Then  they  had 
a row,  and  Lee  vowed  that  he  would  tell 
his  sister  of  Bellingham’s  true  character. 
Bellingham’s  game  was  to  prevent  him, 
and  he  nearly  managed  it,  by  setting  this 
creature  of  his  on  his  track.  He  had  al- 
ready tried  its  powers  upon  another  man — 
Norton — towards  whom  he  had  a grudge. 
It  is  the  merest  chance  that  he  has  not 
two  murders  upon  his  soul.  Then,  when 
I taxed  him  with  the  matter,  he  had  the 
strongest  reasons  for  wishing  to  get  me 
out  of  the  way  before  I could  convey  my 
knowledge  to  any  one  else.  He  got  his 
chance  when  I went  out,  for  he  knew  my 
habits,  and  where  I was  bound  for.  I have 
had  a narrow  shave,  Peterson,  and  it  is 
mere  luck  you  didn’t  find  me  on  your 
doorstep  in  the  morning.  I’m  not  a ner- 
vous man  as  a rule,  and  I never  thought 
to  have  the  fear  of  death  put  upon  me  as 
it  was  to-night.” 

“ My  dear  boy,  you  take  the  matter  too 
seriously,” said  his  companion.  “Your 
nerves  are  out  of  order  with  your  work, 
and  you  make  too  much  of  it.  How 
could  such  a thing  as  this  stride  about 
the  streets  of  Oxford,  even  at  night,  with- 
out being  seen  ?” 

“It  has  been  seen.  There  is  quite  a 
scare  in  the  town  about  an  escaped  ape, 
as  they  imagine  the  creature  to  be.  It  is 
the  talk  of  the  place.” 

“ Well,  it’s  a striking  chain  of  events. 
And  yet,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  allow 
that  each  incident  in  itself  is  capable  of  a 
more  natural  explanation.” 

“What!  even  my  adventure  of  to- 
night ?” 

“ Certainly.  You  come  out  with  your 
nerves  all  unstrung,  and  your  head  full 
of  this  theory  of  yours.  Some  gaunt, 
half-famished  tramp  steals  after  you,  and 
seeing  you  run,  is  emboldened  to  pursue 
you.  Your  fears  and  imagination  do  the 
rest.” 


“ It  won’t  do,  Peterson ; it  won’t  do.” 

“And  again  in  the  instance  of  your 
finding  the  mummy  case  empty,  and  then 
a few  moments  later  with  an  occupant, 
you  know  that  it  was  lamp-light,  that  the 
lamp  was  half  turned  down,  and  that  you 
had  no  special  reason  to  look  hard  at  the 
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case.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may 
have  overlooked  the  creature  in  the  first 
instance.” 

“ No,  no;  it  is  out  of  the  question.” 

“And  then  Lee  may  have  fallen  into 
the  river,  and  Norton  been  garroted.  It 
is  certainly  a formidable  indictment  that 
you  have  against  Bellingham;  but  if  you 
were  to  place  it  before  a police  magistrate, 
he  would  simply  laugh  in  your  face.” 

“I  know  he  would.  That  is  why  I 
•mean  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own 
hands.” 

“Eh?” 

“Yes;  I feel  that  a public  duty  rests 
upon  me.  And  besides,  I must  do  it  for 
my  own  safety,  unless  I choose  to  allow 
myself  to  be  hunted  by  this  beast  out  of 
the  college,  and  that  would  be  a little  too 
feeble.  I have  quite  made  up  my  mind 
what  I shall  do.  And  first  of  all,  may  I 
use  your  paper  and  pens  for  an  hour?” 

“ Most  certainly.  You  will  find  all 
that  you  want  upon  that  side-table.” 

Abercrombie  Smith  sat  down  before  a 
sheet  of  fool's-cap,  and  for  an  hour,  and 
then  for  a second  hour,  his  pen  travelled 
swiftly  over  it.  Page  after  page  was  fin- 
ished and  tossed  aside,  while  his  friend 
leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair,  looking 
across  at  him  with  patient  curiosity.  At 
last,  with  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 
Smith  sprang  to  his  feet,  gathered  his  pa- 
pers up  into  order,  and  laid  the  last  one 
upon  Peterson’s  desk. 

“Kindly  sign  this  as  a witness,”  he  said. 

“ A witness  ? Of  what  ?” 

“Of  my  signature,  and  of  the  date. 
The  date  is  the  most  important.  Why, 
Peterson,  my  life  might  hang  upon  it.” 

“ My  dear  Smith,  you  are  talking  wild- 
ly. Let  me  beg  you  to  go  to  bed.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  I never  spoke  so  de- 
liberately in  my  life.  And  I will  prom- 
ise to  go  to  bed  the  moment  you  have 
signed  it.” 

“ But  what  is  it  ?” 

“ It  is  a statement  of  all  that  I have  been 
telling  you  to-night.  I wish  you  to  wit- 
ness it.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Peterson,  signing 
his  name  under  that  of  his  companion. 
“There  you  are!  But  what  is  the 
idea?” 

“You  will  kindly  retain  it,  and  pro- 
duce it  in  case  I am  arrested.” 

“ Arrested  ? For  what  ?” 

“ For  murder.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards. 
I wish  to  be  ready  for  every  event.  There 
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is  only  one  course  open  to  me,  and  I am 
determined  to  take  it.”  ' 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  do  anything 
rash !” 

“ Believe  me,  it  would  be  far  more  rash 
to  adopt  any  other  course.  I hope  that 
we  won’t  need  to  bother  you,  but  it  will 
ease  my  mind  to  know  that  you  have 
this  statement  lfty, motives.  And  now 
I am  ready  to  tike  your  advice  and  to  go 
to  roost,  for  I Want  to  be  at  my  best  in 
the  morning.” 


Abercrombie  Smith  was  not  an  entire- 
ly pleasant  man  to  have  as  an  enemy. 
Slow  and  easy-tempered,  he  was  formida- 
ble when  driven  to  action.  He  brought 
to  every  purpose  in  life  the  same  deliber- 
ate resoluteness  which  had  distinguished 
him  as  a scientific  student.  He  had  laid 
his  studies  aside  for  a day,  but  he  intend- 
ed that  the  day  should  not  be  wasted. 
Not  a word  did  he  say  to  his  host  as  to 
his  plaps,  but  by  nine  o’clock  he  was  well 
on  his  way  to  Oiford. 

In  the  High  Street  he  stopped  at  Clif- 
ford's, the  gun-maker’s,  and  bought  a 
heavy  revolver,  with  a box  of  central-fire 
cartridges.  Six  of  them  he  slipped  into 
the  chambers,  and  half  cocking  the  wea- 
pon, placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 
He  then  made  his  way  to  Hastie’s  rooms, 
where  the  big  oarsman  was  lounging 
over  his  breakfast,  with  the  Sporting 
Times  propped  up  against  the  coffee-pot. 

“Hullo!  What's  up?”  he  asked. 
4 4 Have  some  coffee  ?” 

“No,  thank  you.  I want  you  to  come 
with  me,  Hastie,  and  do  what  I ask  you.” 

“Certainly,  my  boy.” 

“And  bring  a heavy  stick  with  you.” 

“Hullo!”  Hastie  stared.  “Here's  a 
hunting-crop  that  would  fell  an  ox.” 

“One  other  thing.  You  have  a box 
of  amputating- knives.  Give  me  the 
longest  of  them.” 

“There you  are.  You  seem  to  be  fair- 
ly on  the  war  trail.  Anything  else?” 

“No;  that  will  do.”  Smith  placed  the 
knife  inside  his  coat,  and  led  the  wTay  to 
the  quadrangle.  “We  are  neither  of  us 
chickens,  Hastie,”  said  he.  “I  think  I 
can  do  this  job  alone,  but  I take  you  as  a 
precaution.  I am  going  to  have  a little 
talk  with  Bellingham.  If  I have  only 
him  to  deal  with,  I won’t,  of  course,  need 
you.  If  I shout,  however,  up  you  come, 
and  lam  out  with  your  whip  as  hard  as 
you  can  lick.  Do  you  understand  ?” 
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“All  right.  I’ll  come  if  I hear  you 
bellow.” 

“Stay  here,  then.  I may  be  a little 
time,  but  don’t  budge  until  I come  down.” 

“I'm  a fixture.” 

Smith  ascended  tfpfl^tairs,  opened  Bel- 
lingham’s door.  and&*^)ped  in.  Belling- 
ham was  seated  behind  his  table,  writing. 

Beside  him,  among  his  litter  of  strange 
possessions,  towered  the  mummy  case, 
with  its  sale  number  249  still  stuck  upon 
its  front,  andots  hideous  occupant  stiff 
and  stark  within  it.  Smith  looked  very 
deliberately  round  him,  closed  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  took  the  key  from  the  in- 
side, and  then  stepping  across  to  the  fire- 
place, struck  a match  and  set  the  fire 
alight.  Bellingham  sat  staring,  with 
amazement  and  rage  upon  his  bloated 
face. 

“Well,  really  now.  You  make  your- 
self at  home,”  he  gasped. 

Smith  sat  himself  deliberately  down, 
placed  his  watch  upon  the  table,  drew  out 
his  pistol,  cocked  it,  and  laid  it  in  his  lap. 

Then  he  took  the  long  amputating-knife 
from  his  bosom,  and  threw  it  down  in 
front  of  Bellingham.  “ Now,  then,”  said 
he.  “Just  get  to  work  and  cut  up  that 
mummy.” 

“ Oh,  is  that  it?”  said  Bellingham,  with 
a sneer. 

“Yes,  that  is  it.  They  tell  me  that  the 
law  can’t  touch  you.  But  I have  a law 
that  will  set  matters  straight.  If  in  five 
minutes  you  have  not  set  to  work,  I swear 
by  the  God  who  made  me  that  I will  put 
a bullet  through  your  brain !” 

“You  would  murder  me?”  Belling- 
ham had  half  risen,  and  his  face  was  the 
color  of  clay. 

“Yes.” 

“ And  for  what  ?” 

“To  stop  your  mischief.  One  minute 
has  gone.” 

44  But  what  have  I done  ?” 

“I  know  and  you  know.” 

“This  is  mere  bullying.” 

“Two  minutes  are  gone.” 

“But  you  must  give  reasons.  You  are 
a madman — a dangerous  madman.  Why 
should  I destroy  my  own  property  ? It  is 
a valuable  mummy.” 

44  You  must  cut  it  up,  and  you  must 
burn  it.” 

“ I will  do  no  such  tiling.” 

“ Four  minutes  are  gone.”  Smith  took 
up  the  pistol,  and  he  looked  towards 
Bellingham  with  an  inexorable  face.  As 
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the  second-hand  stole  round,  he  raised  his 
hand,  and  the  finger  twitched  upon  the 
trigger. 

“ There!  there!  I’ll  do  it!”  screamed 
Bellingham.  In  frantic  haste  he  caught 
up  the  knife  andAfeoked  at  the  figure  of 
the  mummy,  everVgJ^icing  round  to  see 
the  eye  and  the  weapon  of  his  terrible 
visitor  bent  upon  him.  The  creature 
crackled  and  snapped  under  every  stab 
of  the  keen  blade.  A thick  yellow  dust 
rose  up  from  it.  Spices  an^dried  essences 
rained  down  upon  the  floor.  Suddenly, 
with  a rending  crack,  its  backbone  snapped 
asunder, and  it  fell, a brown  heap  of  sprawl- 
ing limbs,  upon  the  floor. 

“Now  into  the  fire!”  said  Smith. 

The  flames  leaped  and  roared  as  the 
dried  and  tinderlike  debris  was  piled  upon 
it.  The  little  room  was  like  the  stoke- 
hole of  a steamer,  and  the  sweat  ran  down 
the  faces  of  the  two  men;  but  still  the 
one  stooped  and  worked,  while  the  other 
sat  watching  him  with  a set  face.  A 
thick  fat  smoke  oozed  out  from  the  fire, 
and  a heavy  smell  of  burned  rosin  and 
singed  hair  filled  the  air.  In  a quarter 
of  an  hour  a few  charred  and  brittle  sticks 
were  all  that  was  left  of  Lot  No.  249. 

44  Perhaps  that  will  satisfy  you,”  snarl- 
ed Bellingham,  with  hate  and  fear  in  his 
little  gray  eyes  as  he  glanced  back  at  his 
tormentor. 

44  No;  I must  make  a clean  sweep  of  all 
your  materials.  We  must  have  no  more 
devil’s  tricks.  In  with  all  these  leaves! 
They  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.” 

44  And  what  now?”  asked  Bellingham, 
when  the  leaves  also  had  been  added  to 
the  blaze. 


44  Now  the  roll  of  papyrus  which  you 
had  on  the  tahfethat  night.  It  is  in  that 
drawer,  I thi n&r 

4 k No,  no, ” shouted  Bell ingliam.  4 4 Don't 
burn  that!  Why,  man,  you  don’t  know 
what  you  do!  It  is  unique;  it  contains 
wisdom  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.” 

44  Out  with  it!”  ' ' - 

44  But  look  here,  ^mitli,  you  can’t  real- 
ly mean  it.  I’ll  shate  the  Miowledge  with 
you.  I’ll  teach  you  altlliat  is  in  it.  Or, 
stay,  let  me  only  copy  it  before  you  bum 
it!” 

Smith  stepped  forward  and  turned  the 
key  in  the  drawer.  Taking  out  the  yel- 
low curled  roll  of  paper,  he  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  and  pressed  it  down  with  his  heel. 
Bellingham  screamed,  and  grabbed  at  it; 
but  Smith  pushed  him  back,  and  stood 
over  it  until  it  was  reduced  to  a formless 
gray  ash. 

44  Now,  Master  B.,”  said  he^“  I think  I 
have  pretty  well  drawn  ygfir  teeth.  You'll 
hear  from  me  again,  iff  you  go  back  to 
your  old  tricks.  And  now,  good-morning, 
for  I must  go  back  to  my  studies.”  . 

And  such  is  the  narrative  of  Aber- 
crombie Smith  as  to  the  singular  events 
which  occurred  in  Old  College,  Oxford,  in 
the  spring  of  '84.  As  Bellingham  left  the 
university  immediately  afterwards,  and 
was  last  heard  of  in  the  Soudan,  there  is 
no  one  who  can  contradict  his  statement. 
But  the  wisdom  of  men  is  small,  and  the 
ways  of  nature  are  strange,  and  who  shall 
put  a bound  to  the  dark  things  which 
may  be  found  by  those  who  seek  for 
them  ? 
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XXIX. 

11HE  next  time  Ray  came,  he  found 
. Denton  dreamily  picking  at  the  strings 
of  a violin  which  lay  in  his  lap;  the  twins 
were  clinging  to  his  knees,  and  moving 
themselves  in  time  to  the  music. 

“You  didn’t  know  Ansel  was  a musi- 
cian,” his  wife  said  to  Ray.  “He’s  just 
got  a new  violin — or  rather  it’s  a second- 
hand one;  but  it’s  splendid,  and  he  got  it 
so  cheap.” 

44 1 profited  by  another  man’s  misfor- 


tune,” said  Denton.  “That’s  the  way  we 
get  things  cheap.” 

44 Oh, well,  never  mind  about  that,  now. 
Play  the  4 Darky’s  Dream,’  won't  you, 
Ansel?  I wish  we  had  our  old  ferry-boat 
darky  here  to  whistle!” 

After  a moment  in  which  he  seemed 
not  to  have  noticed  her,  he  put  the  violin 
to  his  chin,  and  began  the  wild,  tender 
strain  of  the  piece.  It  seemed  to  make 
the  little  ones  drunk  with  delight.  They 
swayed  themselves  to  and  fro,  holding  by 
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their  father’s  knees,  and  he  looked  down 
softly  into  their  uplifted  fafees.  When  he 
stopped  playing,  their  mdther  put  out  her 
hand  toward  one  of  them,  but  it  clung  the 
faster  to  its  father. 

“Let  me  take  your  violin  a moment,” 
said  Ray.  He  knew  the  banjo  a little, 
and  now  he  picked  out  on  the  violin  an 
air  which  one  girls  in  Midland 

had  taught  hirrp  ■ 

The  twins  vpJfchedraim  with  impatient 
rejection ; and  tney  were  not  easy  till 
their  father  had  the  violin  back.  Denton 
took  them  up  one  on  each  knee,  and  let 
them  claw  at  it  between  them ; they 
looked  into  his  face  for  the  effect  on  him 
as  they  lifted  themselves  and  beat  the 
strings.  After  a while  Peace  rose  and 
tried  to  take  it  from  them,  for  their  father 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  what  they  were 
doing;  but  they  stormed  at  her,  in  their 
baby  way,  by  the  impulse  that  seemed 
common  toJfcliem,  and  screamed  out  their 
shrill  p^lB^q^nst  her  interference. 

uLe^phem  i®ne,”  said  their  father, 
gentljK^nd  she  Bsisted. 

“ spoijAhose  children,  Ansel,” 

said  his  wife,  “letting  them  have  their 
own  way  so.  The  first  thing  you  know, 
they’ll  grow  up  capitalists.” 

He  had  been  looking  down  at  them 
with  dreamy  melancholy,  but  he  began  to 
laugh  helplessly,  and  he  kept  on  till  she 
said: 

“ I think  it’s  getting  to  be  rather  out  of 
proportion  to  the  joke;  don’t  you,  Mr. 
Ray?  Not  that  Ansel  laughs  too  much, 
as  a rule.” 

Denton  rose,  when  the  children  let  the 
violin  slip  to  the  floor  at  last,  and  im- 
provised the  figure  of  a dance  with  them 
on  his  shoulders,  and  let  himself  go  in 
fantastic  capers,  while  he  kept  a visage  of 
perfect  seriousness. 

Hughes  was  drawn  by  the  noise,  and 
put  his  head  into  the  room. 

“We’ve  got  the  old  original  Ansel 
back,  father!”  cried  Mrs.  Denton,  and 
she  clapped  her  hands  and  tried  to  sing 
to  the  dance,  but  broke  down,  and  mocked 
at  her  own  failure. 

When  Denton  stopped  breathless,  Peace 
took  the  children  from  him,  and  carried 
them  away.  His  wife  remained. 

“Ansel  was  brought  up  among  the 
Shakers;  that’s  the  reason  he  dances  so 
nicely.” 

“Oh,  was  that  a Shaker  dance?”  Ray 
asked,  carelessly. 
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“No.  The  Shaker  dance  is  a rite," 
said  Denton,  angrily.  “You  might  as 
well  expect  me  to  burlesque  a prayer.” 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Ray. 
“I’m  afraid  I don’t  know  much  about  it.” 

But  Denton  left  tksnroom  without  vis- 
ible acceptance  of  ms  excuse. 

“You  must  be  careful  how  you  say 
anything  about  the  Shakers  before  Ansel,  ’’ 
his  wife  explained.  “ I believe  he  would 
be  willing  to  go  back  to  them  now,  if  he 
knew  what  tofldo  with  the  children  and 
me.” 

“If  it  were  not  for  their  unpractical 
doctrine  of  celibacy,”  said  Hughes,  “ the 
Shakers,  as  a religious  sect,  could  per- 
form a most  useful  office  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  status  to  better  conditions. 
They  are  unselfish,  and  most  communi- 
ties are  not.” 

“We  might  all  go  back  with  Ansel,” 
said  Mrs.  Denton,  “ and  they  could  distrib- 
ute us  round  in  the  different  Families. 
I wonder  if  Ansel’s  bull  is  hanging  up  in 
the  South  Family  barn  yet?  You  know,” 
she  said,  “he  painted  a red  bull  on  a 
piece  of  shingle  when  they  were  paint- 
ing the  barn  one  day,  and  nailed  it  up 
in  a stall ; when  the  elders  found  it  they 
labored  with  him,  and  then  Ansel  left  the 
community,  and  went  out  into  the  world. 
But  they  say,  once  a Shaker  always  a 
Shaker,  and  I believe  he’s  had  a bad  con- 
science ever  since  he’s  left  them.” 

Not  long  after  this  Ray  came  in  one 
night  dressed  for  a little  dance  that  he 
was  going  to  later,  and  Mrs.  Denton  had 
some  moments  alone  with  him  before 
Peace  joined  them.  She  made  him  tell 
where  he  was  going,  and  who  the  people 
were  that  were  giving  the  dance,  and 
what  it  would  all  be  like— the  rooms  and 
decorations,  the  dresses,  the  supper. 

“And  don’t  you  feel  very  strange  and 
lost,  in  such  places  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Ray.  “I  can’t 
always  remember  that  I’m  a poor  Bohe- 
mian with  two  cents  in  my  pocket.  Some- 
times I imagine  myself  really  rich  and 
fashionable.  But  to-night  I sha’n’t,  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Denton.” 

She  laughed  at  the  look  he  gave  her 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  little  scratch. 
“Then  you  wouldn’t  refuse  to  come  to  a 
little  dance  here,  if  we  were  rich  enough 
to  give  one  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I would  come  instantly.” 

“And  get  your  fashionable  friends  to 
come  ?” 
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“That  might  take  more  time.  When 
are  you  going  to  give  your  little  dance?” 

“As  soon  as  Ansel’s  invention  is  fin- 
ished.” 

“ Oh!  Is  he  going  on  with  that  ?” 

“Yes.  He  has  seen  how  he  can  do 
more  good  than  harm  with  it — at  last.” 

“Ah ! We  can  nearly  always  coax  con- 
science along  the  path  of  self-interest.” 

This  pleased  Mrs.  Denton  too.  “That 
sounds  like  Mr.  Kane.” 

Peace  came  in  while  Mrs.  Denton  was 
speaking,  and  gave  Ray  her  hand,  with 
a glance  at  his  splendor,  enhanced  by  his 
stylish  manner  of  holding  his  silk  hat 
against  his  thigh. 

“ Who  was  it  told  you  that  Mr.  Kane 
was  sick  ?”  Mrs.  Denton  asked. 

Peace  answered,  “Mr.  Chapley.” 

“ Kane?  Is  Mr.  Kane  sick  ?”  said  Ray. 
“ I must  go  and  see  him.” 

He  asked  Peace  some  questions  about 
Kane,  but  she  knew  nothing  more  than 
that  Mr.  Chapley  said  he  was  not  very 
well,  and  he  was  going  to  step  round  and 
see  him  on  his  way  home.  Ray  thought 
of  the  grudge  he  had  borne  for  a while 
against  Kane,  and  he  was  very  glad  now 
that  there  was  none  left  in  his  heart. 

“It’s  too  late  to-night;  but  I’ll  go  in 
the  morning.  He  usually  drops  in  on 
me  Sundays;  he  didn’t  come  last  Sun- 
day; but  I never  thought  of  his  being 
sick.”  He  went  on  to  praise  Kane, 
and  he  said,  as  if  it  were  one  of  Kane’s 
merits,  “He’s been  a good  friend  of  mine. 
He  read  my  novel  all  over  after  Chapley 
declined  it,  and  tried  to  find  enough  good 
in  it  to  justify  him  in  recommending  it 
to  some  other  publisher.  I don't  blame 
him  for  failing,  but  I did  feel  hard  about 
his  refusing  to  look  at  it  afterwards;  I 
couldn’t  help  it  for  a while.”  He  was 
speaking  to  Peace,  and  he  said,  as  if  it 
were  something  she  would  be  cognizant 
of,  “I  mean  when  Mr.  Brandreth  sent  for 
it  again  after  he  first  rejected  it.” 

“Yes,”  she  admitted,  briefly,  and  he 
was  subtly  aware  of  the  withdrawal 
which  he  noticed  in  her  whenever  the 
interest  of  the  moment  became  personal. 

But  there  was  never  any  shrinking  from 
the  personal  interest  in  Mrs.  Denton ; her 
eagerness  to  explore  all  his  experiences 
and  sentiments  was  vivid  and  untiring. 

“ Why,  did  he  send  for  it?”  she  asked. 
“ What  in  the  world  for?” 

Ray  was  willing  to  tell,  for  he  thought 
the  whole  affair  rather  creditable  to  him- 
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self.  “ He  wanted  to  submit  it  to  a friend 
of  mine ; and  if  my  friend’s  judgment 
was  favorable  he  might  want  to  reconsid- 
er his  decision.  He  returned  the  man- 
uscript the  same  day,  with  a queer  note 
which  left  me  to  infer  that  my  mysterious 
friend  had  already  seen  it,  and  had  seen 
enough  of  it.  I knew  it  was  Mr.  Kane, 
and  fpr  a while  I wtfRM  to  destroy  him. 
But  I forgave  him  Jrheiil  thought  it  all 
over.”  , /r 

“ It  was  pretty  mean  of  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Denton. 

“No,  no!  He  had  a perfect  right  to 
do  it,  and  I had  no  right  to  complain. 
But  it  took  me  a little  time  to  own  it.” 

Mrs.  Denton  turned  to  Peace.  “Did 
you  know  about  it?” 

Denton  burst  suddenly  into  the  room, 
and  stared  distractedly  about  as  if  he  were 
searching  for  something. 

“What  is  it,  Ansel?”  Peace  asked. 

“ That  zinc  plate.” 

“It’s  on  the  bureau,”  itfBnfiNvife. 

He  was  rushing  out,  frhen  she\^ecalled 
him.  * 

“Here’s  Mr.  Ray.”  : 

He  turned,  and  glanced  at  Ray  impa- 
tiently, as  if  he  were  eager  to  get  back  to 
his  work ; but  the  gloomy  face  which  he 
usually  wore  was  gone;  his  eyes  express- 
ed only  an  intense  preoccupation  through 
which  gleamed  a sudden  gayety,  as  if  it 
flashed  into  them  from  some  happier  time 
in  the  past.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said  to  his 
wife,  while  he  took  hold  of  Ray’s  arm 
and  turned  him  about;  “this  is  the  way 
you  want  me  to  look.” 

“As  soon  as  your  process  succeeds,  I 
expect  you  to  look  that  way  all  the  time. 
And  I’m  going  to  go  round  and  do  my 
work  in  a low -neck  dress;  and  we  are 
going  to  have  champagne  at  every  meal. 
I am  going  to  have  a day,  on  my  card, 
and  I am  going  to  have  afternoon  teas 
and  give  dinners.  We  are  going  into  the 
best  society.” 

Denton  slid  his  hand  down  Ray’s  arm, 
and  kept  Ray’s  hand  in  his  hot  clasp 
while  he  rapidly  asked  him  about  the  side 
of  his  life  which  that  costume  represented, 
as  though  now  for  the  first  time  he  had  a 
reason  for  caring  to  know  anything  of  the 
world  and  its  pleasures. 

“And  those  people  don’t  do  anything 
else?”  he  asked  finally. 

“Isn’t  it  enough?”  Ray  retorted.  “They 
think  they  do  a great  deal.” 

Denton  laughed  in  a strange  nervous 
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note,  catching  his  breath,  and  keeping  on 
involuntarily.  “Yes;  too  much.  I pity 
them.” 

“Well,”  said  his  wife,  “I  want  to  be  an 
object  of  pity  as  soon  as  possible.  Don’t 
lose  any  more  time,  now,  Ansel,  from  that 
precious  process.”  The  light  went  out  of 
his  face  again,  and  he  jerked  his  head 
erect  sharply,  likeTOfee  listening,  while  he 
stood  staring  at  her.  “Oh,  now,  don’t 
be  ridiculous,  An^el!”  she  said. 

XXX. 

The  next  day  after  a little  dance  does 
not  dawn  very  early.  Ray  woke  late, 
with  a vague  trouble  in  his  mind,  which 
he  thought  at  first  was  the  sum  of  the 
usual  regrets  for  awkward  things  done 
and  foolish  things  said  the  night  before. 
Presently  it  shaped  itself  as  an  anxiety 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  little 
dance,  and  which  he  was  helpless  to  deal 
with  when  he  recognized  it.  Still,  as  a 
definite  dffxiety  it  was  more  than  half  a 
questiorf,  and  his  experience  did  not  afford 
him  tlie  means  of  measuring  its  impor- 
tance or  ascertaining  its  gravity.  He 
carried  it  loosely  in  his  mind  when  he 
went  to  see  Kane,  as  something  he  might 
or  might  not  think  of. 

Kane  was  in  bed,  convalescent  from 
a sharp  gastric  attack,  and  he  reached 
Ray  a soft  moist  hand  across  the  counter- 
pane and  cheerily  welcomed  him.  His 
coat  and  hat  hung  against  a closet  door, 
and  looked  so  like  him  that  they  seemed 
as  much  part  of  him  as  his  hair  and 
beard,  which  were  smoothly  brushed,  and 
gave  their  silver  delicately  against  the 
pillow.  A fire  of  soft  coal  purred  in  the 
grate,  faded  to  a fainter  flicker  by  the 
sunlight  that  poured  in  at  the  long  south 
windows,  and  lit  up  the  walls  book- 
lined  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  in  acceptance  of  the 
praises  of  its  comfort  that  Ray  burst  out 
with,  “I  have  lived  in  this  room  so  long 
that  I begin  to  cherish  the  expectation  of 
dying  in  it.  But,  really,  is  this  the  first 
time  you’ve  been  here?” 

“ The  first,”  said  Ray.  “ I had  to  wait 
till  you  were  helpless  before  I got  in.” 

“Ah,  no;  ah,  no!  Not  so  bad  as  that. 
Pve  often  meant  to  ask  you,  when  there 
was  some  occasion ; but  there  never  seem- 
ed any  occasion;  and  I’ve  lived  here  so 
long  alone  that  I’m  rather  selfish  about 
my  solitude;  I like  to  keep  it  to  myself. 
But  I’m  very  glad  to  see  you ; it  was  kind 
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of  you  to  think  of  coming.”  He  bent  a 
look  of  affection  on  the  young  fellow’s 
handsome  face.  “Well,  how  wags  the 
gay  world?”  he  asked. 

“Does  the  gay  world  do  anything  so 
* light-minded  as  to  wag?”  Ray  asked  in 
his  turn,  with  an  intellectual  coxcombry 
that  he  had  found  was  not  offensive  to 
Kane.  “It  always  seems  to  me  very  se- 
rious as  a whole,  the  gay  world,  though 
it  has  its  reliefs,  when  it  tries  to  enjoy 
itself.”  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
handled  his  stick  a moment,  and  then  he 
told  Kane  about  the  little  dance  which  he 
had  been  at  the  night  before.  He  sketched 
some  of  the  people,  and  made  it  amusing. 

“And  which  of  your  butterfly  friends 
told  you  I was  ill?”  asked  Kane. 

“The butterflyest  of  all : Mrs.  Denton.” 

“ Oh ! Did  she  give  the  little  dance?” 

“No.  I dropped  in  at  the  Hugheses’ 
on  the  way  to  the  dance.  But  I don’t 
know  how  soon  she  may  be  doing  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  They’re  on  the  verge 
of  immense  prosperity.  Her  husband  has 
invented  a new  art  process,  and  it’s  going 
to  make  them  rich.  .He  doesn’t  seem  very 
happy  about  it,  but  she  does.  He’s  a 
dreary  creature.  At  first  I used  to  judge 
her  rather  severely,  as  we  do  with  frivolous 
people.  But  I don’t  know  that  frivolity 
is  so  bad;  I doubt  if  it’s  as  bad  as  auster- 
ity; they’re  both  merely  the  effect  of 
temperament,  it  strikes  me.  I like  Mrs. 
Denton,  though  she  does  appear  to  care 
more  for  the  cat  than  the  twins.  Per- 
haps she  thinks  she  can  safely  leave  them 
to  him.  He’s  very  devoted  to  them ; it’s 
quite  touching.  It’s  another  quality  of 
paternal  devotion  from  Mr.  Brandreth’s; 
it  isn’t  half  so  voluble.  But  it’s  funny, 
all  the  same,  to  see  how  much  more  care 
of  them  he  takes  than  their  mother  does. 

He  looks  after  them  at  table,  and  he  car- 
ries them  off  and  puts  them  to  bed  with 
his  own  hands  apparently,”  said  Ray, 
in  celibate  contempt  of  the  paternal  ten- 
derness. 

“I  believe  that  in  David’s  communi- 
ty,” Kane  suggested,  “the  male  assisted 
the  female  in  the  care  of  their  offspring. 

We  still  see  the  like  in  some  of  the  fea- 
thered tribes.  In  the  process  of  social 
evolution  the  father  bird  will  probably 
leave  the  baby  bird  entirely  to  the  mo- 
ther bird;  and  the  mother  bird,  as  soon 
as  she  begins  to  have  mind  and  money, 
will  hire  in  some  poor  bird  to  look  after 
them.  Mrs.  Denton  seems  to  have  e vol  ved 
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in  the  direction  of  leaving  them  entirely 
to  the  father  bird.” 

“Well,  she  has  to  do  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. Have  you  ever  heard,”  Ray  asked 
from  the  necessary  association  of  ideas, 
“ about  her  husband’s  Voice?” 

“ What  do  you  mean?” 

“ Why,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Denton  has 
an  inward  monitor  of  some  kind,  like  the 
demon  of  Socrates,  that  they  call  a Voice, 
and  that  directs  his  course  in  life,  as  I 
understand.  I suppose  it’s  authorized 
him  to  go  on  with  his  process,  which  he 
was  doubtful  about  for  a good  while,  be- 
cause if  it  succeeded  it  would  throw  a 
lot  of  people  out  of  work.  Then  you’ve 
never  heard  of  his  Voice?” 

“ No,”  said  Kane.  He  added:  “ I sup- 
pose it’s  part  of  the  psychical  nonsense 
that  they  go  into  in  all  sorts  of  commu- 
nities. And  Hughes,”  he  asked  after  a 
moment — “how  is  Hughes  now?” 

“ He's  generally  busy  with  his  writing, 
and  I don’t  always  see  him.  He’s  a fine 
old  fellow,  if  he  does  prefer  to  call  me 
out  of  my  name;  he  still  addresses  me 
generally  as  Young  .Man.  Mrs.  Denton 
has  tried  to  teach  him  better;  but  he 
says  that  names  are  the  most  external  of 
all  things,  and  that  I am  no  more  essen- 
tially Ray  than  I am  Hughes.  There’s 
something  in  it;  I think  one  might  get  a 
kind  of  story  out  of  the  notion.” 

Kane  lay  silent  in  a pensive  muse, 
which  he  broke  to  ask  with  a smile: 
“ And  how  is  Peace  these  days?  Do  you 
see  her  ?” 

“ Yes;  she’s  very  well,  I believe,”  said 
Ray,  briefly,  and  he  rose. 

“ Oh !”  said  Kane,  “ must  you  go?” 

He  kept  Ray’s  hand  affectionately,  and 
seemed  loath  to  part  with  him.  “I’m 
glad  you  don’t  forget  the  Hugheses  in 
the  good  time  you’re  having.  It  shows 
character  in  you  not  to  mind  their  queer- 
ness; I’m  sure  you  won’t  regret  it.  Your 
visits  are  a great  comfort  to  them,  I know. 
I was  afraid  that  you  would  not  get  over 
the  disagreeable  impression  of  that  first 
Sunday,  and  I’ve  never  been  sure  that 
you’d  quite  forgiven  me  for  taking  you.” 

“Oh  yes,  I had,”  said  Ray,  and  he 
smiled  with  the  pleasure  we  all  feel  when 
we  have  a benefaction  attributed  to  us. 
“I’ve  forgiven  you  much  worse  things 
than  that!” 

“Indeed!  You  console  me!  But  for 
example?” 

“ Refusing  to  look  at  my  novel  a sec- 
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ond  time,”  answered  Ray  by  a sudden 
impulse. 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Kane, 
letting  his  hand  go. 

“When  Mr.  Brandreth  offered  to  sub- 
mit it  to  you  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  you 
might  like  it  and  commend  it.” 

“Brandreth  never  asked  me  to  look  at 
it  at  all ; the  only  tinf&T  saw  it  was  when 
you  let  me  take  it  home  with  me.  What 
do  you  mean?” 

“Mr.  Brandreth  wrote  me  saying  he 
wanted  to  try  it  on  a friend  of  mine,  and 
it  came  back  the  same  day  with  word 
that  my  friend  had  already  seen  it,”  said 
Ray,  in  an  astonishment  which  Kane 
openly  shared. 

“Amd  was  that  the  reason  you  were 
so  cold  with  me  for  a time?  Well,  I 
don’t  wonder!  You  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect that  I would  say  anything  in  your 
behalf  under  the  circumstances.  And 
I’m  afraid  I should.  But  I never  was 
tempted.  Perhaps  Brandreth  got  fright- 
ened and  returned  the  manuscript  with 
that  message  because  he  knew  he  couldn't 
trust  me.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Ray,  blankly. 

“ Who  else  could  it  have  been?  Have 
you  any  surmise?” 

“What  is  the  use  of  surmising?”  Ray 
retorted.  “ It’s  all  over.  The  story  is 
dead,  and  I wish  it  was  buried.  Don’t 
bother  about  it!  And  try  to  forgive  me 
for  suspecting  you.” 

“ It  was  very  natural.  But  you  ought 
to  have  known  that  I loved  you  too  much 
not  to  sacrifice  a publisher  to  you  if  I had 
him  fairly  in  my  hand.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!  And  — good-by. 
Don’t  think  anything  more  about  it.  I 
sha’n’t.” 

XXX  L 

There  could  be  only  one  answer  to  the 
riddle,  if  Kane’s  suggestion  that  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  had  returned  the  manuscript  with- 
out showing  it  to  any  one  were  rejected. 
The  publisher  could  speak  of  no  one  be- 
sides Kane  as  a friend  except  Miss  Hughes, 
and  it  was  clearly  she  who  had  refused  to 
look  again  at  Ray’s  book.  She  had  played 
a double  part  with  him;  she  had  let  him 
make  a fool  of  himself ; she  had  suffered 
him  to  keep  coming  to  her,  and  reading 
his  things  to  her,  and  making  her  his 
literary  confidante.  He  ground  his  teeth 
with  shame  to  think  how  he  had  sought 
her  advice,  and  exulted  in  her  praise;  but 
the  question  was  not  merely,  it  was  not 
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primarily,  a question  of  truth  or  un- 
truth, kindness  or  unkindness  toward 
himself,  but  of  justice  toward  Kane.  He 
had  told  her  of  the  resentment  he  had 
felt  toward  Kane;  he  had  left  her  to  the 
belief  that  he  still  suspected  Kane  of 
what  she  had  done.  If  she  were  willing 
that  he  should  remain  in  this  suspicion, 
it  was  worse  than  anything  he  now  ac- 
cused her  of. 

He  kept  away  from  Chapley’s  all  day, 
because  of  the  embarrassment  of  seeing 
her  with  that  in  his  mind.  He  decided 
that  he  must  never  see  her  again  till  she 
showed  some  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the 
false  position  she  had  suffered  herself  to 
be  placed  in.  At  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon there  came  a knock  at  his  door; 
and  he  set  the  door  open  and  confronted 
Mr.  Brandreth,  who  stood  smiling  at  the 
joke  of  his  being  there,  with  his  lustrous 
silk  hat  and  gloves  and  light  overcoat  on. 
Ray  passed  some  young  banter  with  him 
in  humorous  recognition  of  the  situation, 
before  they  came  to  business,  as  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth called  it. 

“Look  here!”  said  the  publisher,  with 
a quizzical  glance  at  him  from  Ray's  easy- 
chair,  while  Ray  himself  lounged  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed.  “ Did  you  think  I want- 
ed to  show  your  novel  to  old  Kane,  that 
time  when  I sent  back  for  it  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Ray,  “ I did,”  and  he  could 
not  say  any  more  for  his  prescience  of 
what  was  coming. 

“Well,  I didn’t,”  Mr.  Brandreth  re- 
turned. “And  if  I’d  ever  thought  you 
suspected  him,  I should  have  told  you  so 
long  ago.  The  person  that  I did  want  it 
for  is  anxious  you  should  know  it  wasn't 
Kane ; and  I thought  I'd  better  come  and 
tell  you  so  by  word  of  mouth;  I rather 
made  a mess  of  it  before,  in  writing.  If 
you’ve  any  feeling  about  the  matter,  it’s 
only  fair  to  Kane  to  assure  you  that  he 
wasn’t  at  all  the  person.” 

“ Kane  told  me  so  himself  to-day,”  said 
Ray.  “And  all  the  grudge  I felt  was 
gone  long  ago.” 

“Well,  of  course!  It's  a matter  of 
business.”  In  turning  it  off  in  this  com- 
mon-sense way  Mr.  Brandreth  added  light- 
ly, “I’m  authorized  to  tell  you  who  it 
really  was,  if  you  care  to  know.” 

Ray  shook  his  head.  “ I don’t  care  to 
know.  What’s  the  use?” 

“There  isn’t  any.  I’m  glad  you  take 
it  the  way  you  do,  and  it  will  be  a great 
relief  to — the  real  one.” 
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“It’s  all  right.” 

Ray  had  been  involuntarily  strength- 
ening his  defences  against  any  confiden- 
tial approach  from  the  moment  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth began  to  speak;  he  could  not  help 
it.  Now  they  began  to  talk  of  other 
things.  At  the  end  the  publisher  re- 
turned to  the  book  with  a kind  of  des- 
perate sigh : 

“ You  haven’t  done  anything  with  your 
story  yet,  I suppose?” 

“No,”  said  Ray. 

Mr.  Brandreth,  after  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation, went  away  without  saying  any- 
thing more.  Even  that  tentative  inqui- 
ry about  the  fate  of  his  book  could  not 
swerve  Ray  now  from  his  search  for  the 
motives  and  purposes  which  had  govern- 
ed Peace  in  causing  this  message  to  be 
sent  him.  It  could  only  be  that  she  had 
acted  in  Kane’s  behalf,  who  had  a right 
to  justice  from  her,  and  she  did  not  care 
what  Ray  thought  of  her  way  of  doing 
justice.  In  the  complex  perversity  of  his 
mood  the  affair  was  so  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  stood  that  he  could  not  rest  in  it. 
That  evening  he  went  determined  to  make 
an  opportunity  to  speak  with  her  alone,  if 
none  offered. 

It  was  she  who  let  him  in,  and  then  she 
stood  looking  at  him  in  a kind  of  daze, 
which  he  might  well  have  taken  for  trepi- 
dation. It  did  not  give  him  courage, 
and  he  could  think  of  no  better  way  to 
begin  than  to  say,  “I  have  come  to  thank 
you,  Miss  Hughes,  for  your  consideration 
for  Mr.  Kane.  I couldn’t  have  expected 
less  of  you,  when  you  found  out  that  I 
had  been  suspecting  him  of  that  friendly 
refusal  to  look  at  my  manuscript  the  sec- 
ond time.” 

His  hard  tone,  tense  with  suppressed 
anger,  had  all  the  effect  he  could  have 
wished.  He  could  see  her  wince,  and  she 
said,  confusedly,  “I  told  Mr.  Brandreth, 
and  he  said  he  would  tell  you  it  wasn’t 
Mr.  Kane.” 

“Yes,”  said  Ray,  stiffly,  “he  came  to 
tell  me.” 

She  hesitated,  and  then  she  asked, 

“ Did  he  tell  you  who  it  was  ?” 

“No.  But  I knew.” 

If  she  meant  him  to  say  something 
more,  he  would  not;  he  left  to  her  the 
strain  and  burden  that  in  another  mood 
he  would  have  shared  so  willingly,  or 
wholly  assumed. 

At  a little  noise,  she  started,  and  looked 

about,  and  then,  as  if  returning  to  him  by 
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a painful  compliance  with  his  will,  she 
said,  “When  he  told  me  what  he  had 
done  to  get  the  manuscript  back,  I 
couldn’t  let  him  give  it  to  me.” 

She  stopped,  and  Ray  perceived  that 
for  whatever  reason  she  could  say  nothing 
more,  at  least  of  her  own  motion.  But  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  leave  it  so. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  angrily,  “I 
needn’t  ask  you  why.” 

“It  was  too  much  for  me  to  decide,” 
she  answered,  faintly. 

“ Yes,”  he  assented,  “ it’s  a good  deal  to 
take  another’s  fate  in  one’s  hands.  But 
you  knew,”  he  added,  with  a short  laugh, 
“you  had  my  fortune  in  your  hands, 
anyway.” 

“ I didn’t  see  that  then,”  she  answered, 
and  she  let  her  eyes  wander,  and  lapsed 
into  a kind  of  absence,  which  vexed  him 
as  a slight  to  the  importance  of  the  affair. 

“But  it  doesn’t  really  matter  whether 
you  decided  it  by  refusing  or  consenting 
to  look  at  the  book  again,”  he  said.  “The 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  in  any 
case.” 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  with  a scared 
look,  and  began,  “I  didn’t  say  that — ” 
and  then  she  stopped  again,  and  looked 
away  from  him  as  before. 

“But  if  I can’t  thank  you  for  sparing 
me  an  explicit  verdict,”  he  pushed  on,  “ I 
can  appreciate  your  consideration  for 
Kane,  and  I will  carry  him  any  message 
you  will  trust  me  with.”  He  rose  as  he 
said  this,  and  he  found  himself  adding, 
“And  I admire  your  strength  in  keeping 
your  own  counsel  when  I’ve  been  talking 
my  book  over  with  you.  It  must  have 
been  amusing  for  you.” 

When  he  once  began  to  revenge  himself 
he  did  not  stop  till  he  said  all  he  had 
thought  he  thought.  She  did  not  try  to 
make  any  answer  or  protest.  She  sat 
passive  under  his  irony;  at  times  he 
thought  her  hardly  conscious  of  it,  and 
that  angered  him  the  more,  and  he  resent- 
ed the  preoccupation,  and  then  the  dis- 
traction with  which  she  heard  him  to  the 
end. 

“ Only  I don’t  understand  exactly,”  he 
went  on,  “how  you  could  let  me  do  it, 
in  spite  of  the  temptation.  I can  im- 
agine that  the  loss  of  my  acquaintance 
will  be  a deprivation  to  you;  you’ll  miss 
the  pleasure  of  leading  me  on  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself;  but  you  know  you  can 
still  laugh  at  me,  and  that  ought  to  keep 
you  in  spirits  for  a long  time.  I won’t  ask 
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your  motive  in  sending  word  to  me  by  a 
third  person.  I dare  say  you  didn’t  wish 
to  tell  me  to  my  face;  and  it  couldn’t 
have  been  an  easy  thing  to  write.” 

“I  ought  to  have  written,”  she  said, 
meekly.  “I  see  that  now.  But  to-day, 

I couldn’t.  There  is  something — He 
offered  to  go  to  you — he  wished  to;  and 
— I let  him.  I was  wrong.  I didn’t 
think  how  it  might  seem.” 

“Oh,  there  was  no  reason  why  you 
should  have  thought  of  me  in  the  matter. 
I’m  glad  you  thought  of  Mr.  Kane;  I 
don’t  ask  anything  more  than  that.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  understand,”  she  be- 
gan. “You  don’t  know — ” 

“Yes,  I understand  perfectly,  and  I 
know  all  that  I wish  to  know.  There 
was  no  reason  why  you  should  have  pro- 
tected me  against  my  own  folly.  I have 
got  my  deserts,  and  you  are  not  to  blame 
if  I don’t  like  them.  Good-by.” 

As  he  turned  to  go,  she  lifted  her  eyes 
to  him,  and  he  could  see  that  they  were 
blind  with  tears. 

He  went  out  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  long,  unlovely  avenue,  conscious  of 
being  the  ugliest  thing  in  it,  and  uncon- 
sciously hammered  by  its  brutal  noises, 
while  he  tried  to  keep  himself  from  think- 
ing how  in  spite  of  all  he  had  said  he 
knew  her  to  be  the  soul  of  truth  and 
goodness.  He  knew  that  all  he  had  said 
was  from  the  need  of  somehow  venting 
his  wounded  vanity.  As  far  as  any  be- 
lief in  wrong  done  him  was  concerned, 
the  affair  was  purely  histrionic  on  his 
part  ; but  he  had  seen  that  the  pain  he 
gave  was  real;  the  image  of  her  gentle 
sufferance  of  his  upbraiding  went  vis- 
ibly before  him.  The  wish  to  go  back 
and  own  everything  to  her  became  an 
intolerable  stress,  and  then  he  found  him- 
self again  at  her  door. 

He  rang,  and  after  waiting  a long  time 
to  hear  the  click  of  the  withdrawing  latch 
he  rang  again.  After  a further  delay 
the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  Hughes 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  with  a 
lamp  held  above  his  head. 

“Who  is  there?”  the  old  man  called 
down,  with  his  hoarse  voice. 

“ It’s  I,  Mr.  Hughes,”  Ray  answered,  a 
new  trouble  blending  with  his  sense  of 
the  old  man’s  picturesque  pose,  and  the 
leonine  grandeur  of  his  shaggy  head. 
“Mr.  Ray,”  he  explained. 

“Oh !”  said  Hughes.  “ I am  glad  to  see 
you.  Will  you  come  up?”  He  added,  as 
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Ray  mounted  to  him,  and  they  entered 
his  room  together,  “I  am  alone  here  for 
the  time.  My  daughters  have  both  gone 
out.  Will  you  sit  down?”  Ray  obeyed, 
with  blank  disappointment.  Hughes  could 
not  have  known  of  his  earlier  visit,  or  had 
forgotten  it.  “They  will  be  in  present- 
ly. Peace  was  here  till  a little  while  ago ; 
when  Ansel  and  Jenny  came  in,  they  all 
went  out  together.”  He  lapsed  into  a 
kind  of  muse,  staring  absently  at  Ray 
from  his  habitual  place  beside  the  win- 
dow. He  came  back  to  a sense  of  him 
with  words  that  had  no  evident  bearing 
upon  the  situation. 

“The  thing  which  renders  so  many  re- 
formers nugatory  and  ridiculous,  and  has 
brought  contempt  and  disaster  on  so  many 
good  causes,  is  the  attempt  to  realize  the 
altruistic  man  in  competitive  conditions. 
That  must  always  be  a failure  or  worse.” 
He  went  on  at  length  to  establish  this  po- 
sition. Then,  “Here  is  my  son-in-law” — 
and  the  old  man  had  the  effect  of  stating 
the  fact  merely  in  illustration  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  he  had  laid  down — “who 
has  been  giving  all  his  spare  time  this 
winter  to  an  invention  in  the  line  of  his 
art,  and  had  brought  it  to  completion 
within  a few  days.  He  has  all  along  had 
misgivings  as  to  the  moral  bearing  of  his 
invention,  since  every  process  of  the  kind 
must  throw  a number  of  people  out  of 
work,  and  he  has  shown  a morbid  scruple 
in  the  matter  which  I have  tried  to  over- 
come with  every  argument  in  my  power.” 

“I  thought,”  Ray  made  out  to  say,  in 
the  pause  Hughes  let  follow,  “he  had 
come  to  see  all  that  in  another  light.” 

“Yes,”  the  old  man  resumed,  “he  has 
commonly  yielded  to  reason,  but  there  is 
an  unpractical  element  in  the  man’s  na- 
ture. In  fact,  here,  this  morning,  while 
we  supposed  he  was  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  work,  he  was  busy  in  de- 
stroying every  vestige  of  result  which 
could  commend  it  to  the  people  interested 
in  it.  Absolutely  nothing  remains  to 
show  that  he  ever  had  anything  of  the 
kind  successfully  in  hand.” 

“Is  it  possible?”  said  Ray, deeply  shock- 
ed. “I  supposed  that  he  had  come  to  re- 
gard it  from  your — ” 

The  old  man  had  not  heard  him  or  did 
not  heed  him.  “ He  has  been  in  a very 
exalted  state  through  the  day,  and  my 
daughters  have  gone  out  to  walk  with 
him ; it  may  quiet  his  nerves.  He  believes 
that  he  has  acted  inTobedience  to  an  in- 
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ner  Voice  which  governs  his  conduct.  I 
know  nothing  about  such  things;  but  all 
such  suggestions  from  beyond  are  to  my 
thinking  mischievous.  Have  you  ever 
been  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  spir- 
itualism, so  called?” 

Ray  shook  his  head  decidedly.  “ Oh, 
no !”  he  said,  with  abhorrence. 

“Ah!  The  Family  were  at  one  time 
disposed  to  dabble  in  those  shabby  mys- 
teries. But  I discouraged  it;  I do  not 
deny  the  assumptions  of  the  spiritualists ; 
but  I can  see  no  practical  outcome  to  the 
business;  and  I have  used  all  my  influ- 
ence with  Ansel  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  this  Voice,  which  seems  to  be  a 
survival  of  some  supernatural  experiences 
of  his  among  the  Shakers.  It  had  lately 
been  silent,  and  had  become  a sort  of  joke 
with  us.  But  he  is  of  a very  morbid 
temperament,  and  along  with  this  im- 
provement, there  have  been  less  favor- 
able tendencies.  He  has  got  a notion  of 
expiation,  of  sacrifice,  which  is  perhaps  a 
survival  of  his  ancestral  Puritanism.  I 
suppose  the  hard  experiences  of  the  city 
have  not  been  good  for  him.  They  prey 
upon  his  fancy.  It  would  be  well  if  he 
could  be  got  into  the  country  some- 
where; though  I don’t  see  just  how  it 
could  be  managed.” 

Hughes  fell  into  another  muse,  and 
Ray  asked,  “What  does  he  mean  by  ex- 
piation?” 

The  old  man  started  impatiently. 

“ Mere  nonsense;  the  rags  and  tatters  of 
man’s  infancy,  outworn  and  outgrown. 

The  notion  that  sin  is  to  be  atoned  for  by 
some  sort  of  offering.  It  makes  me  sick ; 
and  of  late  I haven’t  paid  much  attention 
to  his  talk.  I supposed  he  was  going 
happily  forward  with  his  work;  I was 
necessarily  much  preoccupied  with  my 
own  ; I have  many  interruptions  from  ir- 
regular health,  and  I must  devote  every 
available  moment  to  my  writing.  There 
is  a passage,  by-the-way,  which  I had  just 
completed  when  you  rang,  and  which  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  read  it  to  you.  It  is  pecul- 
iarly apposite  to  the  very  matter  we  have 
been  speaking  of;  in  fact,  I may  say  it  is 
an  amplification  of  the  truth  that  I am  al- 
ways trying  to  impress  upon  Ansel,  name- 
ly, that  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle,  as  we  all  are  here,  you  must  fight, 
and  fight  for  yourself,  always,  of  course, 
keeping  your  will  fixed  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a lasting  peace.”  JljUgliejS  began 
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to  fumble  among  the  papers  on  the  table 
beside  him  for  his  spectacles,  and  then 
for  the  scattered  sheets  of  his  manuscript. 
“Yes,  there  is  a special  obligation  upon 
the  friends  of  social  reform  to  a life  of 
common-sense.  I have  regarded  the  mat- 
ter from  rather  a novel  stand-point,  and 
I think  you  will  be  interested.” 

The  old  man  read  on  and  on.  At  last 
Ray  heard  the  latch  of  the  street  door 
click,  and  the  sound  of  the  opening  and 
then  the  shutting  of  the  door.  A con- 
fused noise  of  feet  and  voices  arrested  the 
reading  which  Hughes  seemed  still  dis- 
posed to  continue,  and  then  light  steps 
ascended  the  stairs,  while  as  if  in  the  dark 
below  a parley  ensued.  Ray  knew  the 
high,  gentle  tones  of  Peace  in  the  plead- 
ing words,  “But  try,  try  to  believe  that 
if  it  says  that,  it  can’t  be  the  Voice  you 
used  to  hear,  and  that  always  told  you  to 
do  what  was  right.  It  is  a wicked  Voice, 
now,  and  you  must  keep  saying  to  your- 
self that  it  is  wicked  and  you  mustn’t 
mind  it.” 

“But  the  words,  the  words!  Whose 
words  were  they?  Without  the  shedding 
of  blood:  what  does  that  mean?  If  it 
was  a sin  for  me  to  invent  my  process, 
how  shall  the  sin  be  remitted?” 

“There  is  that  abject  nonsense  of  his 
again !”  said  old  Hughes,  in  a hoarse  un- 
dertone which  drowned  for  Ray  some 
further  words  from  Denton.  “It’s  im- 
possible to  get  him  away  from  that  idea. 
Men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  remis- 
sion of  sins;  it  is  their  business  to  cease 
to  do  evil!  But  you  might  as  well  talk 
to  a beetle!” 

Ray  listened  with  poignant  eagerness 
for  the  next  words  of  Peace,  which  came 
brokenly  to  his  ear.  He  heard— “.  . . . 
justice  and  not  sacrifice.  If  you  try  to 
do  what  is  right— and— and  to  be  good, 
then — ” 

“I  will  try,  Peace,  I will  try.  O 
Lord,  help  me!”  came  in  Denton’s  deep 
tones.  “Say  the  words  again.  The 
Voice  keeps  saying  those — But  I will 
say  them  after  you !” 

“I  will  have  justice.”  The  girl's  voice 
was  lifted  with  a note  in  it  that  thrilled 
to  Ray's  heart,  and  made  him  start  to  his 
feet;  Hughes  laid  a detaining  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

“ I will  have  justice,”  Denton  repeated. 

“ And  not  sacrifice,”  came  in  the  girl’s 
tremulous  accents. 

“ And  not  sacrifice,”  followed  devoutly 
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from  the  man.  “I  will  have  justice, 
without  the  shedding  of  blood — it  gets 
mixed;  I can’t  keep  the  Voice  out! — and 
not  sacrifice.  What  is  justice?  What  is 
justice  but  sacrifice?” 

“Yes,  it  is  self-sacrifice!  All  our  self- 
ish wishes—” 

“ I have  burnt  them  in  a fire,  and  scat- 
tered their  ashes !” 

“ And  all  gloomy  and  morbid  thoughts 
that  distress  other  people.” 

“ Oh,  you  know  I wouldn’t  distress  any 
one ! You  know  how  my  heart  is  break- 
ing for  the  misery  of  the  world.” 

“Let  her  alone!”  said  old  Hughes  to 
Ray,  in  his  thick  murmur,  as  if  he  read 
Ray’s  impulse  in  the  muscle  of  his  arm. 
“She  will  manage  him.” 

“But  say  those  words  again!”  Denton 
implored.  “The  Voice  keeps  putting 
them  out  of  my  mind !” 

She  said  the  text  over  again,  and  let 
him  repeat  it  after  her  word  by  word,  as 
a child  follows  its  mother  in  prayer. 

“And  try  hard,  Ansel ! Remember  the 
children,  and  poor  Jenny!” 

“Yes,  yes.  I will,  Peace ! Poor  Jenny ! 
I’m  sorry  for  her.  And  the  children — 
You  know  I wouldn’t  harm  any  one  for 
the  whole  world,  don’t  you,  Peace?” 

“ Yes,  I do  know,  Ansel,  how  good  and 
kind  you  are;  and  I know  you’ll  see  all 
this  in  the  true  light  soon.  But  now  you’re 
excited.” 

“ Well,  say  it  just  once  more,  and  then 
I shall  have  it.” 

Once  more  she  said  the  words,  and  he 
after  her.  He  got  them  straight  this 
time,  without  admixture  from  the  other 
text.  There  came  a rush  of  his  feet  on 
the  stairs,  and  a wild  exultant  laugh. 

“Jenny!  Jenny!  It’s  all  right  now, 
Jenny !”  he  shouted,  as  he  plunged  into  the 
apartment,  and  was  heard  beating  as  if  on 
a door  closed  against  him.  It  must  have 
opened,  for  there  was  a sound  like  its 
shutting,  and  then  everything  was  still 
except  a little  pathetic,  almost  inaudible 
murmur  as  of  suppressed  sobbing  in  the 
dark  of  the  entry  below.  Presently  soft 
steps  ascended  the  stairs  and  lost  them- 
selves in  the  rear  of  the  apartment. 

“Now,  young  man,”  said  Hughes,  “I 
think  you  had  better  go.  Peace  will  be 
in  here  directly  to  look  after  me,  and  it 
will  distress  her  to  find  any  one  else.  It 
is  all  right  now.” 

“ But  hadn’t  I better  stay,  Mr.  Hughes? 
Can't  I be  of  use?” 
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“ No.  I will  defer  reading  that  passage 
to  another  time.  You  will  be  looking  in 
on  us  soon  again.  We  shall  get  on  very 
well.  We  are  used  to  these  hypochondri- 
acal moods  of  Ansel’s.” 


XXXII. 


There  was  nothing  for  Ray  to  do  but 
to  accept  his  dismissal.  He  got  himself 
stealthily  down  stairs  and  out  of  the 
house,  but  he  could  not  leave  it.  He 
walked  up  and  down  before  it,  doubting 
whether  he  ought  not  to  ring  and  try  to 
get  in  again.  When  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  this  he  saw  that  the  front  win- 
dows were  dark.  That  decided  him  to  go 
home. 

He  did  not  sleep,  and  the  next  morning 
he  made  an  early  errand  to  the  publish- 
ers’. He  saw  Peace  bent  over  her  work 
in  Mr.  Chapley’s  room.  He  longed  to  go 
and  speak  to  her,  and  assure  himself  from 
her  own  words  that  all  was  well;  but  he 
had  no  right  to  do  that,  and  with  the  first 
stress  of  his  anxiety  abated,  he  went  to 
lay  the  cause  of  it  before  Kane. 

“It  was  all  a mere  chance  that  I should 
know  of  this;  but  I thought  you  ought  to 
know,”  he  explained. 

“Yes,  certainly,”  said  Kane;  but  he 
was  less  moved  than  Ray  had  expected, 
or  else  he  showed  his  emotion  less. 
“Hughes  is  not  a fool,  whatever  Denton 
is;  this  sort  of  thing  must  have  been  go- 
ing on  a good  while,  and  he’s  got  the 
measure  of  it.  I’ll  speak  to  Chapley 
about  it.  They  mustn’t  be  left  altogether 
to  themselves  with  it.” 

As  the  days  began  to  go  by,  and  Ray  saw 
Peace  constantly  in  her  place  at  the  pub- 
lishers’, his  unselfish  anxiety  yielded  to 
the  question  of  his  own  relation  to  her, 
and  how  he  should  make  confession  and 
reparation.  He  went  to  Kane  in  this 
trouble  as  in  the  other,  after  he  had  fought 
off  the  necessity  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
they  spoke  of  the  other  trouble  first. 

Then  Ray  said,  with  the  effort  to  say  it 
casually,  “I  don’t  think  I told  you  that 
the  great  mystery  about  my  manuscript 
had  been  solved.”  Kane  could  not  re- 
member at  once  what  the  mystery  was, 
and  Ray  was  forced  to  add,  “ It  seems  that 
the  unknown  friend  who  wouldn’t  look 


twice  at  my  book  was — Miss  Hughes.” 

Kane  said,  after  a moment,  “ Oh  !”  and 
then,  as  if  it  should  be  a very  natural 
thing,  he  asked,  “How  did  you  find  that 


out?” 

DiVoL.  LXX 


“She  got  Mr.  Brandreth  to  tell  me  it 
wasn’t  you,  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  I 
had  suspected  you.” 

“Of  course.  Did  he  tell  you  who  it 
was?” 

“He  was  to  tell  me  if  I wished.  But 
I knew  it  couldn’t  be  anybody  but  she,  if 
it  were  not  you;  and  I went  to  see  her 
about  it.” 

“ Well?”  said  Kane,  with  a kind  of  ex- 
pectation in  his  look  and  voice  that  made 
it  hard  for  Ray  to  go  on. 

“ Well,  I played  the  fool.  I pretended 
that  I thought  she  had  used  me  badly.  I 
don’t  know ! I tried  to  make  her  think  so.  ” 

“ Did  you  succeed?” 

“I  succeeded  in  making  her  very  un- 
happy.” 

“That  was  success — of  a kind,”  said 
Kane,  and  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  while  Ray  sat  uncom- 
fortably waiting  at  the  other  corner  of 
the  hearth. 

“Did  she  say  why  she  wouldn’t  look 
at  your  manuscript  a second  time?”  Kane 
asked  finally. 

“ Not  directly.” 

“ Did  you  ask?” 

“Hardly!” 

“You  knew?” 

“ It  was  very  simple,”  said  Ray.  “She 
wouldn’t  look  at  it  because  it  wasn’t 
worth  looking  at.  I knew  that.  That 
was  what  hurt  me,  and  made  me  wish  to 
hurt  her.” 

Kane  offered  no  comment.  After  a 
moment  he  asked : “ Has  all  this  just  hap- 
pened? Have  you  just  found  it  out?” 

“Oh,  it’s  bad  enough,  but  isn’t  so  bad 
as  that,”  said  Ray,  forcing  a laugh. 
“Still,  it’s  as  bad  as  I could  make  it.  I 
happened  to  go  to  see  her  that  evening 
when  I overheard  her  talk  with  Denton.” 

“Oh ! And  you  spoke  to  her  after  that?” 

There  was  a provisional  condemnation 
in  Kane’s  tone  which  kindled  Ray’s  tem- 
per and  gave  him  strength  to  retort:  “No, 

Mr.  Kane!  I spoke  to  her  before  that; 
and  it  was  when  I came  back — to  tell  her 
I was  all  wrong,  and  to  beg  her  pardon 
— that  I saw  her  father  and  heard  what 
I’ve  told  you.” 

“Oh,  I didn’t  understand;  I might 
have  known  that  the  other  thing  was  im- 
possible,” said  Kane. 

They  were  both  silent,  and  Ray’s  anger 
had  died  down  into  the  shame  that  it 
had  flamed  up  from,  when  Kane  thought- 
fully asked,  “ And  you  want  my  advice?” 
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Yes.” 

“ Concretely?” 

“ As  concretely  as  possible.” 

“Then,  if  you  don’t  really  know  the 
reason  why  a girl  so  conscientious  as 
Peace  Hughes  wouldn’t  look  at  your 
manuscript  again  when  she  was  practi- 
cally left  to  decide  its  fate,  I think  you’d 
better  not  go  there  any  more.” 

Kane  spoke  with  a seriousness  the 
more  impressive  because  he  was  so  rarely 
serious,  and  Ray  felt  himself  reddening 
under  his  eye. 

“Aren’t  you  rather  enigmatical?”  he 
began. 

“No,  I don’t  think  so,”  said  Kane,  and 
then  neither  spoke. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Kane 
called  out,  “Come  in!”  and  Mr.  Chapley 
entered. 

After  he  had  shaken  hands  with  Kane 
and  made  Ray  out,  and  had  shaken  hands 
with  him,  he  said,  with  not  more  than  his 
usual  dejection,  “I’m  afraid  poor  David 
is  in  fresh  trouble,  Kane.” 

“Yes?”  said  Kane,  and  Ray  waited 
breathlessly  to  hear  what  the  trouble 
was. 

“That  wretched  son-in-law  of  his — 
though  I don’t  know  why  I should  con- 
demn him — seems  to  have  been  some- 
where with  his  children  and  exposed 
them  to  scarlet  fever;  and  he’s  down  with 
diphtheritic  sore  throat  himself.  Peace 
has  been  at  home  since  the  trouble  de- 
clared itself,  helping  take  care  of  them.” 

“Is  it  going  badly  with  them?”  Kane 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  It’s  rather  difficult  to 
communicate  with  the  family  under  the 
circumstances.” 

“You  might  have  said  impossible,  with- 
out too  great  violence,  Henry, ’’said  Kane. 

“ I had  thought  of  seeing  their  doctor,” 
suggested  Mr.  Chapley,  with  his  mild  sad- 
ness. “ Ah,  I wish  David  had  staid  where 
he  was.” 

“ We  are  apt  to  think  these  things  are 
accidents,”  said  Kane.  “ Heaven  knows. 
But  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  ev- 
erywhere, and  they  take  better  care  of 
them  in  town  than  they  do  in  the  country. 
Who  did  you  say  their  doctor  was?” 

‘ ‘ Dear  me ! I’m  sure  I don’t  know  who 
he  is.  I promised  Mr.  Brandreth  to  look 
the  matter  up,”  said  Mr.  Chapley.  “ He’s 
very  anxious  to  guard  against  any  spread 
of  the  infection  to  his  own  child,  and  my 
whole  family  are  so  apprehensive  that  it’s 
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difficult.  I should  like  to  go  and  see  poor 
David  myself,  but  they  won’t  hear  of  it. 
They’re  quite  in  a panic,  as  it  is.” 

“They’re  quite  right  to  guard  against 
the  danger,”  said  Kane,  and  he  added, 
“I  should  like  to  hear  David  philosophize 
the  situation.  I can  imagine  how  he 
would  view  the  effort  of  each  one  of  us 
to  escape  the  consequences  that  we  are 
all  responsible  for.” 

“It  is  civilization  which  is  in  the 
wrong,”  said  Mr.  Chapley. 

“True,”  Kane  assented.  “And  yet 
our  Indians  suffered  terribly  from  the 
toothache  and  rheumatism.  You  can 
carry  your  return  to  nature  too  far,  Hen- 
ry; nature  must  meet  man  half-way.” 
Kane’s  eye  kindled  with  pleasure  in  his 
phrase,  and  Ray  could  perceive  that  the 
literary  interest  was  superseding  the  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  mind.  “The  earth 
is  a dangerous  planet;  the  great  question 
is  how  to  get  away  from  it  alive,”  and 
the  light  in  Kane’s  eyes  overspread  his 
face  in  a smile  of  deep  satisfaction  with 
his  paradox. 

The  cold-blooded  talk  of  the  two  elder- 
ly men  sent  a chill  to  Ray’s  heart.  For 
him,  at  least,  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
do;  and  half  an  hour  later  he  stood  at 
the  open  street  door  of  the  Hughes  apart- 
ment, looking  up  at  Mrs.  Denton  silhou- 
etted against  the  light  on  the  landing 
as  he  had  first  seen  her  there. 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Denton,”  he  called  up,  “how 
are  the  children?” 

“ I — I don’t  know.  They  are  very  sick. 
The  doctor  is  afraid — ” 

“Oh!”  Ray  groaned,  at  the  stop  she 
made.  “Can  I help— can’t  I do  some- 
thing? May  I come  up?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  mechanically, 
and  Ray  was  stooping  forward  to  mount 
the  stairs  when  he  saw  her  caught  aside, 
and  Peace  standing  in  her  place. 

“Don’t  come  up,  Mr.  Ray!  You  can’t 
do  any  good.  It’s  dangerous.” 

“ I don’t  care  for  the  danger,”  he  began. 
“Some  one — some  one  must  help  you! 
Your  father — ” 

“ My  father  doesn’t  need  any  help,  and 
we  don’t.  Every  moment  you  stay  makes 
the  danger  worse !” 

“ But  you,  you  are  in  danger!  You — ” 

“ It’s  my  right  to  be.  But  it’s  wrong 
for  you.  Oh,  do  go  away !”  She  wrung 
her  hands,  and  he  knew  that  she  was 
weeping.  “I  do  thank  you  for  coming. 

I was  afraid  you  would  come.” 
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“Oh,  were  you?”  he  exulted.  I am 
glad  of  that!  You  know  how  I must 
have  felt,  when  I came  to  think  what  I 
had  said.” 

“ Yes— but,  go,  now!” 

“How  can  I do  that?  I should  be 
ashamed — ” 

“But  you  mustn’t,” she  entreated.  “ It 
would  put  others  in  danger,  too.  You 
would  carry  the  infection.  You  must 
go,”  she  repeated. 

“Well,  I shall  come  again.  I must 
know  how  it  is  with  you.  When  may 
I come  again  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  You  mustn’t  come 
inside  again.”  She  thought  a moment. 
“If  you  come,  I will  speak  to  you  from 
that  window  over  the  door.  You  must 
keep  outside.  If  you  will  ring  the  bell 
twice,  I shall  know  it  is  you.” 

She  shut  the  door,  and  left  him  no 
choice  but  to  obey.  It  was  not  heroic; 
it  seemed  cowardly;  and  he  turned  rue- 
fully away.  But  he  submitted,  and  twice 
a day,  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at 
night,  he  came  and  rang  for  her.  The 
neighbors,  such  as  cared,  understood  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  family  who  con- 
nected its  exile  with  the  world ; sometimes 
the  passers  mistook  these  sad  trysts  for 
the  happy  lovers’  meetings  which  they 
resembled,  and  lingered  to  listen,  and 
then  passed  on. 

They  caught  only  anxious  questions 
and  hopeless  answers;  the  third  morning 
that  Ray  came,  Peace  told  him  that  the 
little  ones  were  dead. 

They  had  passed  out  of  the  world  to- 
gether, as  they  had  entered  it,  and  Ray 
stood  with  their  mother  beside  the  grave 
where  they  were  both  laid,  and  let  her 
cling  to  his  hand  as  if  he  were  her  bro- 
ther. Her  husband  was  too  sick  to  be 
with  them,  and  there  had  been  apparent- 
ly no  question  of  Hughes’s  coming,  but 
Peace  was  there.  The  weather  was  that 
of  a day  in  late  March,  bitter  with  a dis- 
appointed hope  of  spring.  Ray  went 
back  to  their  door  with  the  mourners. 
The  mother  kept  on  about  the  little  ones, 
as  if  the  incidents  of  their  death  were 
facts  of  a life  that  was  still  continuing. 

“ Oh,  I know  well  enough,”  she  broke 
off  from  this  illusion,  “ that  they  are  gone, 
and  I shall  never  see  them  again;  per- 
haps their  father  will.  Well,  I don’t 
think  I was  so  much  to  blame.  I didn’t 
make  myself,  and  I never  asked  to  come 
here,  any  more  than  they  did.” 
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She  had  the  woe  begone  hopeless  face 
which  she  wore  the  first  day  that  Ray 
saw  her,  after  the  twins  had  thrown  her 
porte-monnaie  out  of  the  car  window; 
she  looked  stunned  and  stupefied. 

They  let  her  talk  on,  mostly  without 
interruption.  Only,  at  this  point  Peace 
said,  “That  will  be  thought  of,  Jenny,” 
and  the  other  asked,  wistfully,  “Do  you 
think  so,  Peace  ? Well !” 

XXXIII. 

Peace  did  not  come  back  to  her  work  at 
the  publishers’  for  many  weeks.  The  ar- 
rears began  to  accumulate  to  an  amount 
too  formidable  for  her  strength  when  she 
should  come  to  take  it  up  again,  and  Mr. 
Brandreth  asked  Ray  to  help  look  after 
it;  Ray  was  now  so  often  with  him  that 
their  friendly  acquaintance  had  become  a 
confidential  intimacy. 

Men’s  advance  in  these  relations  is  rap- 
id, even  in  later  life;  in  youth  it  is  by 
bounds.  Before  a week  of  their  daily 
contact  was  out,  Ray  knew  that  Mrs. 
Chapley,  though  the  best  soul  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  devoted  of  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  had,  in  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth’s  opinion,  a bad  influence  on  his 
wife,  and  through  her  on  his  son.  She 
excited  Mrs.  Brandreth  by  the  long  visits 
she  paid  her ; and  she  had  given  the  baby 
medicine  on  one  occasion  at  least  that 
distinctly  had  not  agreed  with  it.  “That 
boy  has  taken  so  much  belladonna,  as  a 
preventive  of  scarlet  fever,  that  I believe 
it’s  beginning  to  affect  his  eyes.  The  pu- 
pils are  tremendously  enlarged,  and  he 
doesn’t  notice  half  as  much  as  he  did  a 
month  ago.  I don’t  know  when  Mrs. 
Chapley  will  let  us  have  Miss  Hughes 
back  again.  Of  course,  I believe  in  tak- 
ing precautions  too,  and  I never  could 
forgive  myself  if  anything  really  hap- 
pened. But  I don’t  want  to  be  a perfect 
slave  to  my  fears,  or  my  mother-in-law 
either — should  you?” 

He  asked  Ray  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  did  not  think  he  ought  to 
get  some  little  place  near  New  York  for 
the  summer,  rather  than  go  to  his  coun- 
try home  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
Chapleys  had  a house,  and  where  his  own 
mother  lived  the  year  round.  When 
Ray  shrank  from  the  question  as  too  per- 
sonal for  him  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Brandreth 
invited  him  to  consider  the  more  abstract 
proposition  that  if  the  two  grandmothers 
had  the  baby  there  to  quarrel  over  all 
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summer,  they  would  leave  nothing  of  the 
baby,  and  yet  would  not  part  friends. 

“I’ll  tell  you  another  reason  why  I 
want  to  be  near  my  business  so  as  to  keep 
my  finger  on  it  all  the  time,  this  year,” 
said  Mr.  Brandreth,  and  he  went  into  a 
long  and  very  frank  study  of  the  firm’s 
affairs  with  Ray,  who  listened  with  the 
discreet  intelligence  which  made  every- 
body trust  him.  “With  Mr.  Chapley  in 
the  state  he’s  got  into  about  business, 
when  he  doesn’t  care  two  cents  whether 
school  keeps  or  not,  I see  that  I’ve  got  to 
take  the  reins  more  and  more  into  my 
own  hands.”  Mr.  Brandreth  branched  off 
into  an  examination  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  indirectly  paid  himself  some 
handsome  tributes  as  a business  man. 
“I  don’t  mean  to  say,”  he  concluded, 
“that  I’ve  got  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  older  men,  but  I do  mean  to  say  that 
experience  doesn’t  count  for  half  of  what 
they  claim,  in  the  book  business,  and  I 
can  prove  it  out  of  their  own  mouths. 
They  all  admit  that  nobody  can  forecast 
the  fate  of  a book.  Of  course  if  you’ve 
got  a book  by  a known  author,  you’ve  got 
something  to  count  on,  but  not  so  much 
as  people  think,  and  some  unknown  man 
may  happen  along  with  a thing  that  hits 
the  popular  mood  and  outsell  him  ten 
times  over.  It’s  a perfect  lottery.” 

“I  wonder  they  let  you  send  your  lists 
of  new  publications  through  the  mails,” 
said  Ray,  dryly. 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  quite  as  bad  as  that,”  said 
Mr.  Brandreth.  “Though  there  are  a 
good  many  blanks  too.  I suppose  the 
moral  difference  between  business  and 
gambling  is  that  in  business  you  do  work 
for  a living,  and  you  don’t  propose  to  give 
nothing  for  something,  even  when  you’re 
buying  as  cheap  as  you  can  to  sell  as  dear 
as  you  can.  With  a book  it’s  even  better. 
It’s  something  you’ve  put  value  into,  and 
you  have  a right  to  expect  to  get  value 
out  of  it.  That's  what  I tell  Mr.  Chap- 
ley  when  he  gets  into  one  of  his  Tolstoi 
moods,  and  wants  to  give  his  money  to 
the  poor  and  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.” 

The  two  young  men  laughed  at  these 
grotesque  conceptions  of  duty,  and  Mr. 
Brandreth  went  on. 

“Yes,  sir,  if  I could  get  hold  of  a good, 
strong,  lively  novel—” 

“Well,  there  is  always  A Modem  Ro- 
meo,”  Ray  suggested. 

Mr.  Brandreth  winced.  “I  know.” 
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He  added,  with  the  effect  of  hurrying  to 
get  away  from  the  subject,  “I’ve  had  it 
over  and  over  again  with  Mr.  Chapley, 
till  I’m  tired  of  it.  Well,  I suppose  it’s 
his  age,  somewhat,  too.  Every  man, 
when  he  gets  to  Mr.  Chapley’s  time  of 
life,  wants  to  go  into  the  country  and 
live  on  the  land.  I'd  like  to  see  him 
living  on  the  land  in  Hatboro’,  Massachu- 
setts! You  can  stand  up  in  your  buggy 
and  count  half  a dozen  abandoned  farms 
wherever  you’ve  a mind  to  stop  on  the 
road.  By-the-way,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth, 
from  an  association  of  ideas  that  Ray 
easily  followed,  “have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  the  book  that  Mr.  Hughes  is 
writing?  He’s  got  a good  title  for  it. 
‘The  World  Revisited’  ought  to  sell  the 
first  edition  of  it  at  a go.” 

“Before  people  found  out  what  strong 
meat  it  was?  It  condemns  the  whole 
structure  of  society:  he’s  read  me  parts 
of  it.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  in  a 
certain  perplexity,  “that  might  make  it 
go  too.  People  like  strong  meat.  They 
like  to  have  the  structure  of  society  con- 
demned. There’s  a good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  underpinning;  there’s  no 
use  trying  to  deny  it.  Confound  it!  I 
should  like  to  try  such  a book  as  that  in 
the  market.  But  it  would  be  regarded 
by  everybody  who  knew  him  as  an  out- 
come of  Mr.  Chapley’s  Tolstoi  twist.  ” 

“But  I understand  that  Mr.  Hughes's 
views  are  entirely  opposed  to  Tolstoi’s. 
He  regards  him  as  unpractical,”  said  Ray, 
with  a smile  for  Hughes’s  practicality. 

“It  wouldn’t  make  any  difference. 
They  would  call  it  Tolstoian  on  Mr. 
Chapley’s  account.  People  don’t  know. 
There  was  Looking  Backward;  they  took 
that  at  a gulp,  and  didn’t  know  that  it 
was  the  rankest  sort  of  socialism.  My! 
If  I could  get  hold  of  a book  like  Looking 
Backward!” 

“I  might  have  it  come  out  that  the 
wicked  cousin  in  A Modem  Romeo  was  a 
secret  Anarchist.  That  ought  to  make 
the  book’s  fortune.” 

Ray  could  deal  lightly  with  his  reject- 
ed novel,  but  even  while  he  made  an 
open  jest  of  it  the  book  was  still  inward- 
ly dear  to  him.  He  still  had  his  mo- 
ments of  thinking  it  a great  book,  in 
places.  He  was  always  mentally  com- 
paring it  with  other  novels  that  came 
out,  and  finding  it  better.  He  could  not 
see  why  they  should  have  got  publishers, 
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and  his  book  not;  he  had  to  fall  back 
upon  that  theory  of  mere  luck  which  first 
so  emboldens  and  then  so  embitters  the 
heart;  and  the  hope  that  lingered  in  him 
was  mixed  with  cynicism. 

XXXIV. 

When  Peace  came  back  to  her  work, 
Mr.  Brandreth,  in  admiration  of  her  spirit, 
confided  to  Ray  that  she  had  refused  to 
take  pay  for  the  time  she  had  been  away, 
and  that  no  arguments  availed  with  her. 

“They  must  have  been  at  unusual  ex- 
pense on  account  of  this  sickness,  and  I 
understand  that  the  son-in-law  hasn't 
earned  anything  for  a month.  But  what 
can  you  do?” 

“You  can’t  do  anything,”  said  Ray. 
Their  poverty  might  be  finally  reached 
from  without,  and  it  was  not  this  which 
made  him  chiefly  anxious  in  his  futile 
sympathy  for  Peace.  He  saw  her  iso- 
lated in  the  presence  of  troubles  from 
which  he  was  held  as  far  aloof  as  her 
father  lived  in  his  dream  of  a practica- 
ble golden  age.  Their  common  sorrow, 
which  ought  to  have  drawn  the  mother 
and  father  of  the  dead  children  nearer 
together,  seemed  to  have  alienated  them. 
After  the  first  transports  of  her  grief  Mrs. 
Denton  appeared  scarcely  to  miss  the  lit- 
tle ones ; the  cat,  which  they  had  displaced 
so  rarely,  was  now  always  in  her  lap ; and 
her  idle,  bantering  talk  went  on,  about 
anything,  about  everything,  as  before,  but 
with  something  more  of  mockery  for  her 
husband’s  depressions  and  exaltations. 
It  might  have  been  from  a mistaken  wish 
to  rouse  him  to  some  sort  of  renewed  en- 
deavor that  she  let  her  reckless  tongue 
run  upon  what  he  had  done  with  his 
process;  it  might  have  been  from  her  per- 
ception that  he  was  most  vulnerable  there. 
Ray  could  not  decide.  For  the  most 
part  Denton  remained  withdrawn  from 
the  rest,  a shadow  and  a silence  which 
they  ignored.  Sometimes  he  broke  in 
with  an  irrelevant  question  or  comment, 
but  oftener  he  evaded  answering  when 
they  spoke  to  him.  If  his  wife  pressed 
him  at  such  times  he  left  them ; and  then 
they  heard  him  talking  to  himself  in  his 
room,  after  an  old  habit  of  his;  now  and 
then  Ray  thought  he  was  praying.  If  he 
did  not  come  back,  Peace  followed  him, 
and  then  her  voice  could  be  heard  in 
entreaty  with  him. 

“ She’s  the  only  one  that  can  do  any- 
thing with -Ansel,”  her  sister  lightly  ex- 
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plained  one  evening.  “She  has  so  much 
patience  with  him;  father  hasn’t  any 
more  than  I have;  but  Peace  can  per- 
suade him  out  of  almost  anything  ex- 
cept his  great  idea  of  sacrifice.” 

“Sacrifice?”  Ray  repeated. 

“ Yes.  I don’t  know  what  he  means. 
But  he  thinks  he’s  been  very  wicked,  try- 
ing to  invent  that  process,  and  he  can’t 
get  forgiveness  without  some  kind  of  sac- 
rifice. He’s  found  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment somewhere.  I tell  him  it’s  a great 
pity  he  didn’t  live  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets;  he  might  have  passed  for  one. 

I don’t  know  what  he’s  going  to  do.  He 
says  we  must  make  some  sacrifice;  but  I 
can’t  see  what  we’ve  got  left  to  sacrifice. 
We  might  make  a burnt-offering  of  the 
chairs  in  father’s  stove;  the  coal’s  about 
gone.” 

She  stopped,  and  looked  up  from  her 
cat  at  Denton,  who  had  come  in  with 
a book  in  his  hand;  Peace  glided  in  be- 
hind him. 

“Oh,  are  you  going  to  read  us  some- 
thing, Ansel?”  his  wife  asked,  with  her 
smile  of  thoughtless  taunting.  “ I don’t 
see  why  you  don’t  give  public  readings. 
You  could  read  better  than  the  elocution- 
ists that  used  to  read  to  us  in  the  Family. 
And  it  wouldn’t  be  taking  the  bread  out 
of  any  one  else’s  mouth.”  She  turned  to 
Ray:  “You  know  Ansel’s  given  up  his 
place  so  as  to  let  another  man  have  his 
chance.  It  was  the  least  he  could  do  af- 
ter he  had  tried  to  take  away  the  liveli- 
hood of  so  many  by  inventing  that  wick- 
ed process  of  his.” 

Denton  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard 
her.  He  fixed  his  troubled  eyes  on  Ray. 
“Do  you  know  that  poem?”  he  asked, 
handing  him  the  open  book. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Ray. 

“It’s  a mistake,”  said  Denton,  “all  a 
mistake.  I should  like  to  write  to  Ten- 
nyson and  tell  him  so.  I’ve  thought  it 
out.  The  true  sacrifice  would  have  been 
the  best,  not  the  dearest;  the  best.” 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  broke, 
with  that  swift,  capricious  heat  of  our  cli- 
mate, after  several  days  of  cloudy  men- 
ace. The  sun  shone,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  people.  They  were  going 
to  church  in  different  directions,  but  there 
was  everywhere  a heavy  trend  toward  the 
stations  of  the  elevated  road,  and  the 
trains  were  crammed  with  men,  women, 
and  children  going  to  the  Park.  When 

Ray  arrived  there  with  one  of  the  throngs 
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he  had  joined,  he  saw  the  roads  full  of 
carriages,  and  in  the  paths  black  files  of 
foot-passengers  pushing  on  past  the  seats 
packed  with  those  who  had  come  earlier, 
and  sat  sweltering  under  the  leafless  trees. 
The  grass  was  already  green ; some  of  the 
forwarder  shrubs  were  olive -gray  with 
buds. 

Ray  walked  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
Park.  He  came  in  sight  of  a bench  near 
a shelf  of  rock  in  a by-path,  with  a man 
sitting  alone  on  it.  There  was  room  for 
two,  and  Ray  made  for  the  place. 

The  man  sat  leaning  forward  with  his 
heavy  blond  head  hanging  down  as  if  he 
might  have  been  drunk.  He  suddenly 
lifted  his  head,  and  Ray  saw  that  it  was 
Denton.  His  face  was  red  from  the  blood 
that  had  run  into  it,  but  as  it  grew  paler 
it  showed  pathetically  thin.  Denton 
stared  at  him  confusedly,  and  did  not 
know  him  till  he  spoke. 

Then  he  said,  “Oh!”  and  eagerly  put 
out  his  hand.  A sudden  kindness  in  Ray, 
more  than  he  commonly  felt  for  the  man 
whom  he  sometimes  pitied, but  never  liked, 
responded  to  the  overture. 

“ May  I have  part  of  your  bench?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Denton.  “ Sit  down,”  and 
he  made  way  for  him.  “It  isn’t  mine; 
it’s  one  of  the  few  things  in  this  cursed 
town  that  belong  to  every  one.” 

“ Well,”  said  Ray,  cheerfully,  “ I sup- 
pose we’re  all  proprietors  of  the  Park, 
even  if  we’re  not  allowed  to  walk  on  our 
own  grass.” 

“ Yes;  but  don’t  get  me  thinking  about 
that.  There’s  been  too  much  of  that  in 
my  life.  I want  to  get  away — away  from 
it  all.  We  are  going  into  the  country. 
Do  you  know  about  those  abandoned 
farms  in  New  England?  Could  we  go 
and  take  up  one  of  them?” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  But  what 
could  you  do  with  it,  if  you  did?  The 
owners  left  those  farms  because  they 
couldn’t  live  on  them.  You  would  have 
to  fight  a battle  you’re  not  strong  enough 
for.  Better  wait  till  you  get  fairly  on 
your  feet.” 

“Yes,  I’m  sick;  I’m  no  good.  But  it 
would  be  expiation.” 

Ray  did  not  speak  at  once.  Then, 
partly  because  he  thought  he  might  be  of 
use  to  the  man  by  helping  him  to  an  ob- 
jective vision  of  what  was  haunting  him, 
and  partly  from  an  aesthetic  desire  to 
pry  into  the  confusion  of  his  turbid  soul, 
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he  asked:  “ Do  you  mean  for  that  inven- 
tion of  yours  ?” 

“No;  that’s  nothing.  That  was  a com- 
mon crime.” 

“Well,  I have  no  right  to  ask  you 
anything  further.  But  in  any  given  case 
of  expiation,  the  trouble  is  that  a man 
can’t  expiate  alone;  he  makes  a lot  of 
other  people  expiate  with  him.” 

“Yes;  you  can’t  even  sin  alone.  That 
is  the  curse  of  it,  and  then  the  innocent 
have  to  suffer  with  the  sinners.  But  I 
meant — the  children.” 

“ The  children?” 

“ Yes;  I let  them  die.” 

Ray  understood  now  that  it  was  re- 
morse for  his  exposure  of  the  little  ones 
to  contagion  which  was  preying  on  him. 
“I  don’t  think  you  were  to  blame  for 
that.  It  was  something  that  might  have 
happened  to  any  one.  For  the  sake  of 
your  family  you  ought  to  look  at  it  in 
the  true  light.  You  are  no  more  respon- 
sible for  your  children’s  death  than  I 
am.”  Ray  stopped,  and  Denton  stared 
as  if  listening. 

“What?  What?  What?”  he  said,  in 
the  tone  of  a man  who  tries  to  catch 
something  partly  heard.  “Did  you 
hear?”  he  asked.  “They  are  both  talk- 
ing at  once — with  the  same  voice;  it’s 
the  twin  nature.”  He  shook  his  head 
vehemently,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  re- 
lief: “ Well,  now  it’s  stopped.  What  did 
you  say?” 

“I  didn’t  say  anything,”  Ray  auswered. 

“Oh!  It  was  the  Voice,  then.  You 
see  it  was  a mistake  not  to  do  it  sooner; 
that’s  why  they  were  taken.  I couldn’t 
understand,  because  in  the  flesh  they 
couldn’t  speak.  They  had  to  speak  in 
the  spirit.  That  was  it— why  they  died. 

I thought  that  if  I took  some  rich  man 
who  had  made  his  millions  selfishly, 
cruelly — you  see? — it  would  satisfy  jus- 
tice; then  the  reign  of  peace  and  plenty 
could  begin.  But  that  was  wrong.  That 
would  have  made  the  guilty  suffer  for  the 
innocent;  and  the  innocent  must  suffer 
for  the  guilty.  Always!  There  is  no 
other  atonement.  Now  I see  that.  Oh, 
my  soul,  my  soul!  What?  No!  Yes, 
yes!  The  best,  the  purest,  the  meekest! 
Always  that!  Without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  there  is  no  remission.  Who  do 
you  think  is  the  best  person  in  New  York 
— the  purest,  the  meekest  ?” 

“Who?”  Ray  echoed. 

“Yes,”  said  Denton.  Then  he  broke 
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off.  “She  said,  No!  No!  No 1”  He 
started  up  from  the  seat.  “For  their 
life,  their  life,  their  life ! That  was  where 
the  wrong  was.  I knew  it  was  all  wrong, 
always.  Oh,  my  soul,  my  soul ! What 
shall  the  atonement  be  ?”  He  moved 
away,  and  at  a few  paces’  distance  he  be- 
gan to  run. 

Ray  watched  him  running,  running, 
till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

He  passed  a restless,  anxious  day,  and 
in  the  evening  he  could  not  keep  from 
going  to  the  Hugheses’.  He  found  them 
all  together,  and  gayer  than  he  had  seen 
them  since  the  children’s  death.  He  tried 
to  join  in  the  light-hearted  fun  that  Mrs. 
Denton  was  making  with  her  husband; 
she  was  unusually  fond,  and  she  flattered 
him  with  praises  of  his  talent  and  good 
looks;  she  said  his  pallor  became  him. 

“Do  you  know,” she  asked  Ray,  “that 
we’re  all  going  to  New  Hampshire  to  live 
on  an  abandoned  farm?” 

She  made  Denton  get  his  violin,  and  he 
played  a long  time.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  waited  in  the  attitude  of  listening. 
He  called  out,  “Yes!”  and  struck  the  in- 
strument over  a chair-top,  breaking  it  to 
splinters.  He  jumped  up  as  if  in  amaze 
at  what  had  happened;  then  he  said  to 
Peace,  “I’ve  made  you  some  kindling.” 

His  wife  said  with  a smile,  “A  man 
must  do  something  for  a living.” 

Denton  merely  looked  at  her  with  a 
kind  of  vague  surprise.  After  a moment’s 
suspense  he  wheeled  about  and  caught  his 
hat  from  the  wall,  and  rushed  down  the 
stairs  into  the  street. 

Hughes  came  in  from  the  front  room, 
with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  and  hoarsely 
gasping.  “ What  is  the  matter?”  he  weak- 
ly whispered.  No  one  spoke,  but  the  ruin 
of  the  violin  answered  for  itself.  “ Some 
more  of  that  fool’s  work,  I suppose.  It  is 
getting  past  all  endurance.  He  was  al- 
ways the  most  unpractical  creature,  and 
of  late  he’s  become  utterly  worthless.” 
He  kept  on  moving  his  lips  as  if  he  were 
speaking,  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

Mrs.  Denton  burst  into  a crowing  laugh : 
“ It’s  too  bad  Ansel  should  have  tux) 
voices  and  father  none  at  all !” 

The  old  man’s  lips  still  moved,  and 
now  there  came  from  them,  “A  fool,  a 
perfect  fool !” 

“Oh,  no,  father,”  said  Peace,  and  she 
went  up  to  the  old  man.  “You  know 
Ansel  isn’t  a fool.  You  know  he  has 
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is!  He  has  worked  hard  for  us  all;  and 
I can’t  bear  to  have  you  call  him  names.” 

“Let  him  show  some  common-sense, 
then,”  said  her  father.  “ I have  no  wish 
to  censure  him.  But  his  continual  folly 
wears  me  out.  He  owes  it  to  the  cause, 
if  not  to  his  family,  to  be  sensible  and — 
and — practical.  Tell  him  I wish  to  see 
him  when  he  comes  in,”  he  added,  with 
an  air  of  authority,  the  relic  of  some 
former  headship.  “ It’s  high  time  I had 
a talk  with  him.  These  disturbances  in 
the  family  are  becoming  very  harassing. 

I cannot  fix  my  mind  on  anything.” 

He  went  back  into  his  own  room,  where 
they  heard  him  coughing.  It  was  a mo- 
ment of  pain  without  that  dignity  which 
we  like  to  associate  with  the  thought  of 
suffering,  but  which  is  seldom  present  in 
it;  Ray  did  not  dare  to  go;  he  sat  keenly 
sensible  of  the  squalor  of  it,  unable  to  stir. 
He  glanced  toward  Peace  for  strength; 
she  had  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 
He  would  not  look  at  Mrs.  Denton,  who 
was  saying:  “I  think  father  is  right,  and 
if  Ansel  can’t  control  himself  any  better 
than  he  has  of  late,  he’d  better  leave  us. 
It’s  wearing  father  out.  Don’t  you  think 
he  looks  worse,  Mr.  Ray?” 

He  did  not  answer,  but  remained  won 
dering  what  he  had  better  do. 

Peace  took  down  her  hands  and  looked 
at  him,  and  he  saw  that  she  wished  him 
to  go.  He  went,  but  in  the  dark  below 
he  lingered,  trying  to  think  whom  he 
should  turn  to  for  help.  He  ran  over 
Mr.  Chapley,  Brandreth,  Kane  in  his  mind 
with  successive  rejection,  and  then  he 
thought  of  Kane’s  doctor;  he  had  never 
really  seen  him,  but  he  feigned  him  the 
wisest  and  most  efficient  of  the  doctors 
known  to  fiction.  Of  course  it  must  be  a 
doctor  whom  Ray  should  speak  to;  but 
he  must  put  the  affair  hypothetically,  so 
that  if  the  doctor  thought  it  nothing,  no 
one  would  be  compromised.  It  must  be 
a physician  of  the  greatest  judgment,  a 
man  of  sympathy  as  well  as  sagacity;  no, 
it  could  be  any  sort  of  doctor,  and  he  ougli  t 
to  go  to  him  at  once. 

He  was  fumbling  in  the  dark  for  the 
wire  that  pulled  the  bolt  of  the  street  door 
when  a night -latch  was  thrust  into  the 
key-hole  outside,  and  the  door  was  burst 
open  with  a violence  that  flung  him  back 
against  the  wall  behind  it.  Before  it 
could  swing  to  again  he  saw  Denton's 
figure  bent  in  its  upward  rush  on  the 
stairs;  he  leaped  after  him.  mal  from 
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“Now,  then!”  Denton  shouted,  as  they 
burst  into  the  apartment  together.  4 4 The 
time  has  come ! the  time  has  come ! They 
are  calling  you,  Peace ! You  wouldn’t  let 
me  give  them,  and  the  Lord  had  to  take 
them,  but  they  have  reconciled  Him  to 
you ; He  will  accept  you  for  their  sake !” 

Old  Hughes  had  entered  from  his 
room,  and  stood  looking  on  with  frown- 
ing brows,  but  with  more  vexation  than 
apprehension.  “Be  done  with  that  ar- 
rant nonsense!”  he  commanded.  “What 
stuff  are  you  talking?” 

Denton’s  wife  shrank  into  the  farthest 
corner,  with  the  cat  still  in  her  arms. 
Peace  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
staring  at  him.  He  did  not  heed  Hughes 
except  to  thrust  him  aside  as  he  launched 
himself  towards  the  girl. 

Ray  slipped  between  them,  and  Denton 
regarded  him  with  dull  wavering  eyes 
like  a drunken  man’s.  “Oh,  you’re  here 
still,  are  you?”  he  said ; a cunning  gleam 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  dropped  his 
voice  from  its  impassioned  pitch.  He 
kept  his  right  hand  in  his  coat  pocket, 
and  Ray  watched  that  hand  too  solely. 
Denton  flashed  past  him,  and  with  his 
left  swept  away  the  hands  which  Peace 
mechanically  lifted  to  her  face,  and  held 
them  in  his  grip.  Ray  sprang  upon  him, 
and  pinioned  his  right  wrist. 

“Hold  him  fast!”  Hughes  added  his 
grip  to  Ray’s.  “He’s  got  something  in 
his  pocket,  there!  Run  to  the  window, 
Jenny,  and  call  for  help!” 

“No,  no,  Jenny,  don’t!”  Peace  entreat- 
ed. “Don’t  call  out.  Ansel  won’t  hurt 


me!  I know  he’ll  listen  tome;  won’t  you, 
Ansel?  Oh,  what  is  it  you  want  to  do?” 

4 4 Here !”  cried  Denton.  4 4 Take  it ! In 
an  instant  you  will  be  with  them!  The 
sin  will  be  remitted.”  He  struggled  to 
reach  her  lips  with  the  hand  which  he 
had  got  out  of  his  pocket.  Old  Hughes 
panted  out: 

‘‘Open  his  fist!  Tear  it  open.  If  I 
had  a knife — ” 

44  Oh,  don’t  hurt  him !”  Peace  implored. 
44  He  isn’t  hurting  me.” 

Denton  suddenly  released  her  wrists, 
and  she  sank  senseless.  Ray  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  stretched 
his  arms  out  over  her. 

Denton  did  not  look  at  them ; he  stood 
a moment  listening;  then  with  a form- 
less cry  he  whirled  into  the  next  room. 
The  door  shut  crashing  behind  him,  and 
then  there  came  the  noise  of  a heavy  fall 
within.  The  rush  of  a train  made  itself 
loudly  heard  in  the  silence. 

A keen  bitter  odor  in  the  air  rapt  Ray 
far  away  to  an  hour  of  childhood  when  a 
storm  had  stripped  the  blossoms  from  a 
peach-tree  by  the  house,  and  he  noted 
with  a child’s  accidental  observance  the 
acrid  scent  which  rose  from  them. 

“That  is  Prussic  acid,”  Hughes  whis- 
pered, and  he  moved  feebly  towards  the 
door  and  pushed  it  open.  Denton  lay  on 
the  floor  with  his  head  towards  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  old  man  stood  looking  down 
into  his  dead  face. 

44  It  must  have  been  that  which  he  had 
in  his  hand.” 

[to  UK  CONTINUED.] 


A HEAVENLY  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 


DOST  thou  keep  count  and  say,  in  thy  far  place, 

“This  birthday  is  the  first  since  that  dark  hour 
When  on  my  breast  was  laid  Loves  funeral  flower?” 
Thou  hast  won  all,  in  the  immortal  race — 

Conqueror  of  life,  and  death,  and  time,  and  space— 

And  I,  a lagging  beaten  runner,  cower. 

While  round  me  mocking  memories  jeer  and  lower, 
And  from  thy  far  world  comes  no  helpful  grace: 
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Thou  dost  not  whisper  that  those  heights  are  cold 
Where  I walk  not  beside  thee,  and  the  night 
Of  death  is  long.  Nay,  I am  over-bold: — 

Thou  sittest  comforted  and  healed  with  light, 
And  young  and  glad;  and  I who  wait  am  old; 
Yet  will  I find  thee,  even  in  Death’s  despite. 
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BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


AS  I turn  from  one  to  another  of  the 
old  dramatists,  and  see  how  little  is 
known  about  their  personal  history,  I 
find  a question  continually  coming  back, 
invincible  as  a fly  with  a strong  sense 
of  duty,  which  I shall  endeavor  to  fan 
away  by  a little  discussion.  This  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  gain  or  lose  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  personal  details  of  their 
history.  Would  it  make  any  difference 
in  our  enjoyment  of  what  they  wrote,  if 
we  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  one 
of  them  was  a good  son,  or  the  other  a 
bad  husband  ? that  one  was  a punctual 
paymaster,  and  that  the  other  never 
paid  his  washer-woman  for  the  lustra- 
tion of  the  legendary  single  shirt  with- 
out which  he  could  not  face  a neglectful 
world,  or  hasten  to  the  theatre  with  the 
manuscript  of  the  new  play  for  which 
posterity  was  to  be  more  thankful  than 
the  manager  ? Is  it  a love  of  knowledge 
or  of  gossip  that  renders  these  private 
concerns  so  interesting  to  us,  and  makes 
us  willing  to  intrude  on  the  awful  seclu- 
sion of  the  dead,  or  to  flatten  our  noses 
against  the  windows  of  the  living  ? The 
law  is  more  scrupulous  than  we  in  main- 
taining the  inviolability  of  private  letters. 
Are  we  to  profit  by  every  indiscretion, 
by  every  breach  of  confidence  ? Of  course 
in  whatever  the  man  himself  has  made  a 
part  of  the  record  we  are  entitled  to  find 
what  intimations  we  can  of  his  genuine 
self,  of  the  real  man,  veiled  under  the  dra- 
peries of  convention  and  circumstance, 
who  was  visible  for  so  many  years,  yet 
perhaps  never  truly  seen,  obscurely  known 
to  himself,  conjectured  even  by  his  inti- 
mates, and  a mere  name  to  all  beside. 
And  yet  how  much  do  we  really  know 
even  of  men  who  profess  to  admit  us  to 
every  corner  of  their  nature — of  Mon- 
taigne ? of  Rousseau  ? As  in  the  box  un- 
der the  table  at  which  the  automaton 
chess-player  sat,  there  is  always  a closet 
within  that  which  is  so  frankly  opened 
to  us,  and  into  this  the  enigma  himself 
absconds  while  we  are  staring  at  nothing 
in  the  other.  Even  in  autobiographies,  it 
is  only  by  inadvertencies,  by  unconscious 
betrayals  when  the  author  is  off  his  guard, 
that  we  make  our  discoveries.  In  a man's 
works  we  read  between  the  lines,  not  al- 
ways wisely.  No  doubt  there  is  an  in- 
tense interest  in  watching  the  process  by 
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which  a detective  critic  like  Sainte-Bcuve 
dogs  his  hero  or  his  victim,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  tireless  sympathy  or  vin- 
dictive sagacity,  tracking  out  clew  after 
clew,  and  constructing  out  of  the  life  a 
comment  on  the  works,  or,  again,  from  the 
works  divining  the  character.  But  our 
satisfaction  depends  upon  the  bias  with 
which  the  inquisition  is  conducted,  and, 
after  assisting  at  this  process  in  the  case 
of  Chateaubriand,  for  example,  are  we 
sure  that  we  know  the  man  better,  or 
only  what  was  morbid  in  the  man,  which, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  profitable  for  us  to 
know  ? 

But  is  it  not  after  the  discreditable  par- 
ticulars which  excite  a correspondingly 
discreditable  curiosity  that  we  are  eager, 
and  these  that  we  read  with  greatest  zest? 
So  it  should  seem  if  we  judged  by  the 
fact  that  biography,  and  especially  that  of 
men  of  letters,  tends  more  and  more  tow- 
ards these  indecent  exposures.  Those  of 
the  person  are  punished  by  the  law  of  all 
civilized  countries,  and  shall  we  be  more 
lenient  to  those  of  the  soul?  The  concern 
of  the  biographer  should  be  with  the 
mind,  and  not  with  the  body  of  his  vic- 
tim. We  are  willing  to  be  taken  into  the 
parlor  and  the  library,  but  may  fairly  re- 
fuse to  be  dragged  down  to  the  kitchen  or 
to  look  into  the  pantry.  Boswell’s  Life 
of  Johnson  does  not  come  under  this 
condemnation,  being  mainly  a record  of 
the  great  doctor’s  opinions,  and,  since  done 
with  his  own  consent,  is  almost  to  be  called 
autobiographical.  There  are  certain  me- 
moirs after  reading  which  one  blushes  as 
if  he  had  not  only  been  peeping  through 
a key-hole,  but  had  been  caught  in  the 
act.  No  doubt  there  is  a fearful  truth  in 
Shakespeare’s  saying, 

“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,” 

but  I should  limit  it  to  the  evil  done  by 
otherwise  good  men,  for  it  is  only  in  this 
kind  of  evil  that  others  will  seek  excuse 
for  what  they  are  tempted  to  do,  or  pal- 
liation for  what  they  have  already  done. 
I like  to  believe,  and  to  think  I see 
reason  for  believing,  that  it  is  the  good 
that  is  in  men  which  is  immortal,  and 
beneficently  immortal,  and  that  the  soon- 
er the  perishable  husk  in  which  it  was  en- 
veloped is  suffered  to  perish  and  crumble 
away,  the  sooner  we  shall  know  them 
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as  they  really  were.  I remember  how 
Longfellow  used  to  laugh  in  his  kindly 
way  when  he  told  the  story  of  the  French 
visitor  who  asked  him  for  some  revela- 
tions intimes  of  his  domestic  life  to  be 
published  in  a Paris  newspaper.  No  man 
would  have  lost  less  by  the  most  staring 
light  that  could  have  been  admitted  to 
those  sacred  retreats,  but  he  shrank  in- 
stinctively from  being  an  accomplice  to 
its  admission.  I am  not  sure  that  I ought 
to  be  grateful  for  the  probable  identifica- 
tion of  the  Dark  Lady  to  whom  twenty- 
five  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  address- 
ed, much  as  I should  commend  the  re- 
search and  acuteness  that  rendered  it  pos- 
sible. We  had,  indeed,  more  than  suspect- 
ed that  these  sonnets  had  an  address  with- 
in the  bills  of  mortality,  for  no  such  red- 
blooded  flame  as  this  sometimes  is  ever 
j burned  on  the  altar  of  the  Ideal.  But  who- 
ever she  was,  she  was  unembodied  so  long 
as  she  was  nameless,  she  moved  about  in  a 
world  not  realized,  sacred  in  her  inacces- 
sibility, a fainter  image  of  that  image  of 
her  which  had  been  mirrored  in  the  po- 
et's eyes,  and  this  vulgarization  of  her 
into  flesh  and  blood  seems  to  pull  down 
i the  sonnets  from  heaven's  sweetest  air  to 
j the  turbid  level  of  our  earthier  apprehen- 
sion. Here  is  no  longer  an  object  for  the 
upward,  but  for  the  furtive  and  sidelong 
glance.  A gentleman  once  told  me  that 
being  compelled  to  part  with  some  family 
portraits,  he  requested  a dealer  to  price 
that  of  a collateral  ancestress  by  Gains- 
borough. He  thought  the  sum  offered 
surprisingly  small,  and  said  so. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon  for  asking  the 
question,"  said  the  dealer,  “but  business 
is  business.  You  are  not,  I understand,  a 
direct  descendant  of  this  lady.  Was  her 
name  ever  connected  with  any  scandal? 
If  so,  I could  double  my  offer.” 

Somewhere  in  our  inhuman  nature 
there  must  be  an  appetite  for  these  unsa- 
vory personalities,  but  they  are  degrading 
in  a double  sense — degrading  to  him  whose 
secret  is  betrayed,  and  to  him  who  con- 
sents to  share  in  the  illicit  knowledge  of 
it.  These  things  are  none  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  scru- 
pulously exact  even  those  most  neglect- 
ful in  their  own  affairs  are  in  attending 
to  the  business  of  other  people.  I think, 
on  the  whole,  that  it  is  fortunate  for  us 
that  our  judgment  of  what  the  old  dram- 
atists did  should  be  so  little  disturbed 
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any  misinformation  as  to  what  they 
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were,  for  to  be  imperfectly  informed  is  to 
ye  misinformed,  and  even  to  look  through 
contemporary  eyes  is  to  look  through  very 
(crooked  glass.  Sometimes  we  may  draw 
a pretty  infallible  inference  as  to  a man's 
temperament,  though  not  as  to  his  charac- 
ter, from  his  writings.  And  this,  I think, 
is  the  case  with  Chapman,  of  whom  I 
speak  to-night. 

George  Chapman  was  bora  at  Hitcli- 
in,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1569  probably, 
though  Anthony  Wood  makes  him  two 
years  older,  and  died  in  London  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1634.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
where  the  monument  put  up  over  him 
by  Inigo  Jones  is  still  standing.  He  was 
five  years  older  than  Shakespeare,  whom 
he  survived  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
fifteen  years  older  than  Ben  Jonson,  who 
outlived  him  three  years.  There  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  he  studied  at 
both  universities,  though  lie  took  a degree 
at  neither.  While  there  he  is  said  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  classics,  and 
to  have  despised  philosophy.  This  con- 
tempt, however,  seems  to  me  somewhat 
doubtful,  for  he  is  certainly  the  most  ob- 
trusively metaphysical  of  all  our  drama- 
tists. After  leaving  the  university,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  travelled,  which  is  as 
convenient  a way  as  any  other  to  fill  up 
the  gap  of  sixteen  years  between  1578, 
when  he  ended  his  academic  studies,  and 
1594,  when  we  first  have  notice  of  him  in 
London,  during  which  period  he  vanish- 
es altogether.  Whether  he  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy  or  not,  he  seems  to 
have  become  in  some  way  familiar  with 
the  languages  of  those  countries,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  he 
understood  German  also..  We  have  two 
glimpses  of  him  during  his  life  in  Lon- 
don. In  1605  he,  with  Jonson  and  Mar- 
ston, produced  a play  called  Eastward  Ho! 
Some  “ injurious  reflections"  on  the  Scot- 
tish nation  in  it  angered  King  James, 
and  the  authors  were  imprisoned  for  a 
few  days  in  the  Fleet.  Again,  in  1606, 
the  French  ambassador,  Beaumont,  writes 
to  his  master:  “I  caused  certain  players 
to  be  forbid  from  acting  The  History  of 
the  Duke  of  Biron  ; when,  however,  they 
saw  that  the  whole  court  had  left  town, 
they  persisted  in  acting  it ; nay,  they 
brought  upon  the  stage  the  Queen  of 
France  and  Madame  de  Verneuil.  The 
former  having  first  accosted  the  latter 
with  very  hard  words,  gave  her  a box 
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on  the  ear.  At  my  suit  three  of  them 
were  arrested;  but  the  principal  person, 
the  author,  escaped.”  This  was  Chap- 
man’s tragedy,  and  in  neither  of  the  edi- 
tions printed  two  years  later  does  the 
objectionable  passage  appear.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  this  interesting  illustration  of 
the  history  of  the  English  stage  should 
have  been  unearthed  from  the  French 
archives  by  Von  Raumer  in  his  History 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies. 

Chapman  was  a man  of  grave  charac- 
ter and  regular  life.  We  may,  perhaps, 
infer  from  some  passages  in  his  plays 
that  he  heartily  hated  Puritans.  There 
are  other  passages  that  might  lead  one 
to  suspect  him  of  a leaning  towards 
Catholicism,  or  at  least  regretted  the 
schism  of  the  Reformation.  The  scene 
of  these  plays  is  laid  in  France,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  but  not 
to  mention  that  Chapman’s  characters 
are  almost  always  the  mere  mouth  pieces 
of  his  own  thought,  there  is  a fervor  in 
the  speeches  to  which  I have  alluded 
which  gives  to  them  an  air  of  personal 
conviction.  In  Biron's  Tragedy  there  is 
a eulogy  of  Philip  II.  and  his  policy 
very  well  worth  reading  by  those  who 
like  to  keep  their  minds  judicially  steady, 
for  it  displays  no  little  historical  insight. 
It  certainly  shows  courage  and  indepen- 
dence to  have  written  such  a vindication 
only  eighteen  years  after  the  Armada, 
and  when  national  prejudice  against 
Spain  was  so  strong, 

Chapman’s  friendships  are  the  strong- 
est testimonials  we  have  of  his  character. 
Prince  Henry,  whose  untimely  death 
may  have  changed  the  course  of  English 
history,  and  with  it  that  of  our  own,  was 
his  patron.  So  was  Carr,  Earl  of  Somer- 
set, whom  he  did  not  desert  in  ill  fortune. 
Inigo  Jones  was  certainly  his  intimate 
friend ; and  he  is  said  to  have  been,  though 
it  seems  doubtful,  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  Bacon.  In  dedicating 
his  Biron's  Conspiracy  to  Sir  Thomas 
Walsingham,  he  speaks  as  to  an  old 
friend.  With  his  fellow-poets  he  appears 
to  have  been  generally  on  good  terms. 
His  long  life  covered  the  whole  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  of  literature,  and  before 
he  died  he  might  have  read  the  earlier 
poems  of  Milton. 

He  wrote  seven  comedies  and  eight 
tragedies  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
probably  others  that  have  perished.  Near- 
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lyall  his  comedies  are  formless  and  coarse, 
but  with  what  seems  to  me  a kind  of  stiff 
and  wilful  coarseness,  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  make  his  personages  speak  in  what  he 
supposed  to  be  their  proper  dialect,  in 
which  he  himself  was  unpractised,  hav- 
ing never  learned  it  in  those  haunts  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  his  fellow-poets,  where 
it  was  vernacular.  His  characters  seem, 
indeed,  types,  and  he  frankly  proclaims 
himself  an  idealist  in  the  dedication  of 
The  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois  to  Sir 
Thomas  Howard,  where  he  says,  “And 
for  the  authentical  truth  of  either  person 
or  action,  who  (worth  the  respecting)  will 
expect  it  in  a Poem  whose  subject  is  not 
truth,  but  things  like  truth?”  Of  his  com- 
edies, All  Fools  is  by  general  consent  the 
best.  It  is  less  lumpish  than  the  others, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  lively  and  amusing. 

In  his  comedies  he  indulges  himself  free- 
ly in  all  that  depreciation  of  woman 
which  had  been  so  long  traditional  with 
the  sex  which  has  the  greatest  share  in 
making  them  what  they  are.  But  he 
thought  he  was  being  comic,  and  there  is, 
on  the  whole,  no  more  depressing  sight 
than  a naturally  grave  man  under  that 
delusion.  His  notion  of  love,  too,  is  coarse 
and  animal,  or  rather  the  notion  he  thinks 
proper  to  express  through  his  characters. 
And  yet  in  his  comedies  there  are  two 
passages— one  in  praise  of  love,  and  the 
other  of  woman  — certainly  among  the 
best  of  their  kind.  The  first  is  a speech 
of  Valerio  in  All  Fools : 

MI  tell  thee  love  is  Nature’s  second  sun 
Causing  a spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines; 

And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world’s  great  eye, 

All  colors,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature, 

Are  given  in  vain  to  men,  so  without  love 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain, 

All  virtues  born  in  men  lie  buried ; 

For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colors; 
And  as  the  sun,  reflecting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  earth,  begets  all  fruits  and  flowers, 

So  love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man, 

Brings  forth  in  him  the  honorable  fruits 
Of  valor,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts, 

Brave  resolution  and  divine  discourse: 

0,  ’tis  the  paradise,  the  heaven  of  earth ! 

And  didst  thou  know  the  comfort  of  two  hearts 
In  one  delicious  harmony  united, 

As  to  enjoy  one  joy,  think  both  one  thought, 

Live  both  one  life  and  therein  double  life, 

Thou  wouldst  abhor  thy  tongue  for  blasphemy.” 

And  now  let  me  read  to  you  a passage 
in  praise  of  women  from  The  Gentle- 
man Usher . It  is  not  great  poetry,  but  it 
has  fine  touches  of  discrimination  both  in 
feeling  and  expression : 
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“ Let  no  man  value  at  a little  price 
A virtuous  woman's  counsel ; her  winged  spirit 
Is  feathered  oftentimes  with  heavenly  words, 
And,  like  her  beauty,  ravishing  and  pure ; 

The  weaker  body  still  the  stronger  soul. 


imprisonment  at  the  King’s  pleasure. 
Like  Bacon,  again,  he  twice  confesses  his 
guilt  before  sentence  is  passed  on  him, 
and  throws  himself  on  the  King’s  mercy: 


0 what  a treasure  is  a virtuous  wife, 

Discreet  and  loving!  not  one  gift  on  earth 
Makes  a man’s  life  so  highly  bound  to  heaven; 
She  gives  him  double  forces  to  endure 
And  to  enjoy  by  being  one  with  him.” 

Then,  after  comparing  her  with  power, 
wealth,  music,  and  delicate  diet,  which 
delight  but  imperfectly, 


“ But  a true  wife  both  sense  and  soul  delights, 
And  mixeth  not  her  good  with  any  ill. 

All  store  without  her  leaves  a man  but  poor, 
And  with  her  poverty  is  exceeding  store.” 


Chapman  himself,  in  a passage  of  his 
Revenge  of  Bussy  (TAmboie , condemns 
the  very  kind  of  comedy  he  wrote  as  a 
concession  to  public  taste: 

44  Xav,  we  must  now  have  nothing  brought  on  stages 
But  puppetry,  and  pied  ridiculous  antics ; 

Men  thither  come  to  laugh  and  feed  fool-fat, 
Check  at  all  goodness  there  as  being  profaned ; 
When  wheresoever  goodness  comes,  she  makes 
The  place  still  sacred,  though  with  other  feet 
Xever  so  much  'tis  scandaled  and  polluted. 

Let  me  learn  anything  that  fits  a man, 

In  any  stables  shown,  as  well  as  stages.” 


Of  his  tragedies,  the  general  judgment 
has  pronounced  Biron's  Conspiracy  and 
Biron's  Tragedy  to  be  the  finest,  though 
they  have  less  genuine  poetical  ecstasy 
than  his  d'Ambois.  The  Tragedy  of 
Chabot,  Admiral  of  France , is  almost 
wholly  from  his  hand,  as  all  its  editors 
agree,  and  as  is  plain  from  internal  evi- 
dence, for  Chapman  has  some  marked 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  style  which 
are  unmistakable.  Because  Shirley  had 
some  obscure  share  in  it,  it  is  printed 
with  his  works,  and  omitted  by  the  latest 
editor  of  Chapman.  Yet  it  is  far  more 
characteristic  of  him  than  Alphonsus , or 
Ccesar  and  Pompey.  The  character  of 
Chabot  has  a nobility  less  prompt  to 
vaunt  itself,  less  conscious  of  itself,  less 
obstreperous.  I am  tempted  to  say,  than 
is  common  with  Chapman.  There  is  one 
passage  in  the  play  which  I will  quote, 
because  of  the  plain  allusion  in  it  to  the 
then  comparatively  recent  fate  of  Lord 
Bacon.  I am  not  sure  whether  it  has 
been  before  remarked  or  not.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  France  is  impeached  of  the 
same  crimes  with  Bacon.  He  is  accused 
also  of  treacherous  cruelty  to  Chabot,  as 
Bacon  was  reproached  for  ingratitude  to 
Essex.  He  is  sentenced  like  him  to  deg- 
radation of  rank,  to  a heavy  fine,  and  to 
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“Hear  me,  great  Judges;  if  you  have  not  lost 
For  my  sake  all  your  charities,  I beseech  you 
Let  the  King  know  my  heart  is  full  of  penitence: 
Calm  his  high-going  sea,  or  in  that  tempest 
I ruin  to  eternity.  0,  my  lords, 

Consider  your  own  places  and  the  helms 
You  sit  at;  while  with  all  your  providence 
You  steer,  look  forth  and  see  devouring  quick- 
sands ! 

My  ambition  now  is  punished,  and  ray  pride 
Of  state  and  greatness  falling  into  nothing ; 

I,  that  had  never  time,  through  vast  employments, 
To  think  of  Heaven,  feel  His  revengeful  wrath 
Boiling  my  blood  and  scorching  up  my  entrails. 
There’s  doomsday  in  my  conscience,  black  and 
horrid, 

For  my  abuse  of  justice;  but  no  stings 
Prick  with  that  terror  as  the  wounds  I made 
Upon  the  pious  Admiral.  Some  good  man 
Bear  my  repentance  thither;  he  is  merciful, 
And  may  incline  the  King  to  stay  his  lightuing. 
Which  threatens  my  confusion,  that  my  free 
Resign  of  title,  office,  and  what  else 
Mv  pride  look’d  at,  would  bay  my  poor  life’s 
safety ; 

Forever  banish  me  the  Court,  and  let 
Me  waste  my  life  far-off  in  some  mean  village.” 

After  the  Chancellor’s  sentence,  his 
secretary  says: 

u I could  have  wished  him  fall  on  softer  ground 
For  his  good  parts.” 

Bacon’s  monument,  in  St.  Michael's 
Church  at  St.  Alban’s,  was  erected  by 
his  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Meautys. 
Bacon  did  not  appear  at  his  trial;  but 
there  are  several  striking  parallels  be- 
tween his  letters  of  confession  and  the 
speech  you  have  just  heard. 

Another  posthumously  published  tra- 
gedy of  Chapman’s,  the  Revenge  for  ifon- 
or,  I shall  notice  here,  as  my  time  will 
allow  me  to  make  no  extracts  from  it  It 
is,  in  conception,  the  most  original  of 
them  all,  and  the  plot  seems  to  be  of  his 
own  invention.  It  has  great  improba- 
bilities, but  as  the  story  is  oriental,  we 
find  it  easier  to  forgive  them.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a very  striking  play,  and  w ith 
more  variety  of  character  in  it  than  is 
common  with  Chapman. 

In  general  he  seems  to  have  been  led 
to  the  choice  of  his  heroes  (and  these  sus- 
tain nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  play 
in  which  they  figure)  by  some  half-con- 
scious sympathy  of  temperament.  They 
are  impetuous,  have  an  overweening  self- 
confidence,  and  an  orotund  way  of  ex- 
pressing it  that  fitted  them  perfectly  to 
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be  the  mouth-pieces  for  an  eloquence  al- 
ways vehement  and  impassioned,  some- 
times rising  to  a sublimity  of  self-asser- 
tion. Where  it  is  fine,  it  is  nobly  fine, 
but  too  often  it  raves  itself  into  a kind 
of  fury  recalling  Hamlet’s  word  robus- 
tious, and  seems  to  be  shouted  through  a 
speaking-trumpet  in  a gale  of  wind.  He 
is  especially  fond  of  describing  battles, 
and  the  rush  of  his  narration  is  then  like 
a charge  of  cavalry.  Of  his  first  tragedy, 
Bussy  d'Ambois,  Dryden  says,  with  that 
mixture  of  sure  instinct  and  hasty  judg- 
ment which  makes  his  prose  so  refreshing : 
“ I have  sometimes  wondered  in  the  read- 
ing what  has  become  of  those  glaring 
colors  which  amazed  me  in  Bussy  d'Am- 
bois upon  the  theatre;  but  when  I had 
taken  up  what  I supposed  a falling  star, 
I found  I had  been  cozened  with  a jelly, 
nothing  but  a cold  dull  mass,  which  glit- 
tered no  longer  than  it  was  shooting;  a 
dwarfish  thought  dressed  up  in  gigantic 
words,  repetition  in  abundance,  looseness 
of  expression,  and  gross  hyperbole;  the 
sense  of  one  line  expanded  prodigiously 
into  ten;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  incorrect 
English,  and  a hideous  mingle  of  false 
poetry  and  true  nonsense;  or,  at  best,  a 
scantling  of  wit  which  lay  gasping  for 
life  and  groaning  beneath  a heap  of  rub- 
bish.” 

There  is  hyperbole  in  Chapman,  and 
perhaps  Dryden  saw  it  the  more  readily 
and  disliked  it  the  more  that  his  own 
tragedies  are  full  of  it.  But  Dryden  was 
always  hasty,  not  for  the  first  time  in 
speaking  of  Chapman.  I am  pretty  safe 
in  saying  that  he  had  probably  only  run 
his  eye  over  Bussy  d'Ambois,  and  that  it 
did  not  happen  to  fall  on  any  of  those 
finely  inspired  passages  which  are  not 
only  more  frequent  in  it  than  in  any 
other  of  Chapman’s  plays,  but  of  a more 
purely  poetical  quality.  Dryden  was  ir- 
ritated by  a consciousness  of  his  own 
former  barbarity  of  taste,  which  had  led 
him  to  prefer  Sylvester’s  translation  of 
Du  Bartas.  What  he  says  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Bussy  d'Ambois  on  the  stage  is 
interesting. 

In  saying  that  the  sense  of  “one  line 
is  prodigiously  expanded  into  ten,”  Dry- 
den certainly  puts  his  finger  on  one  of 
Chapman’s  faults.  He  never  knew  wrhen 
to  stop.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  sense 
is  expanded,  if  by  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  Chapman  watered  his  thought 
to  make  it  fill  up.  There  is  abundance  of 
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thought  in  him,  and  of  very  suggestive 
thought  too,  but  it  is  not  always  in  the 
right  place.  He  is  the  most  sententious 
of  our  poets — sententious  to  a fault,  as  we 
feel  in  his  continuation  of  “Hero  and 
Leander.”  In  his  annotations  to  the  six- 
teenth book  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
he  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  him- 
self in  speaking  of  Homer.  He  says: 

“ And  here  have  we  ruled  a case  against 
our  plain  and  smug  writers,  that,  because 
their  own  unwieldiness  will  not  let  them 
rise  themselves,  would  have  every  man 
grovel  like  them ....  But  herein  this  case 
is  ruled  against  such  men  that  they  affirm 
these  hyperthetical  or  superlative  sort  of 
expressions  and  illustrations  are  too  bold 
and  bumbasted,  and  out  of  that  word  is 
spun  that  which  they  call  our  fustian, 
their  plain  writing  being  stuff  nothing 
so  substantial,  but  such  gross  sowtege  or 
hairpatch  as  every  goose  may  eat  oats 
through ....  But  the  chief  end  why  I ex- 
tend this  annotation  is  only  to  entreat 
your  note  here  of  Homer’s  manner  of 
writing,  which,  to  utter  his  after-store  of 
matter  and  variety,  is  so  presse  and  puts 
on  with  so  strong  a current  that  it  far 
overruns  the  most  laborious  pursuer  if 
he  have  not  a poetical  foot  and  Poesy's 
quick  eye  to  guide  it.” 

Chapman  has  indeed  a “great  after- 
store of  matter”  which  encumbers  him, 
and  does  sometimes  “far  overrun  the  most 
laborious  pursuer,”  but  many  a poetical 
foot,  with  Poesy’s  quick  eye  to  guide  it, 
has  loved  to  follow.  He  has  kindled  an 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  such  as  no  oth- 
er poet  of  his  day  except  Shakespeare  has 
been  able  to  kindle.  In  this  very  play  of 
Bussy  d'Ambois  there  is  a single  line 
of  which  Charles  Lamb  says  that  “in  all 
poetry  I know  nothing  like  it.”  When 
Chapman  is  fine,  it  is  in  a way  all  his 
own.  There  is  then  an  incomparable  am- 
plitude in  his  style,  as  when,  to  quote  a 
phrase  from  his  translation  of  Homer,  the 
Lightener  Zeus  “lets  down  a great  sky 
out  of  heaven.”  There  is  a quality  of 
northwestern  wind  in  it,  which,  if  some- 
times too  blusterous,  is  yet  taken  into  the 
lungs  with  an  exhilarating  expansion. 
Hyperbole  is  overshooting  the  mark.  No 
doubt  Chapman  sometimes  did  this,  but 
this  excess  is  less  depressing  than  its  op- 
posite, and  at  least  proves  vigor  in  the 
bowman.  His  bow  was  like  that  of  Ulys- 
ses, which  none  could  bend  but  he,  and 
even  where  the  arrow  went  astray,  it 
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sings  as  it  flies,  and  one  feels,  to  use  his 
own  words,  as  if  it  were 

“the  shaft 

Shot  at  the  sun  by  angry  Hercules, 

And  into  splinters  by  the  thunder  broken.” 

Dry  den  taxes  Chapman  with  “incorrect 
English . ” This  is  altogether  wrong.  His 
English  is  of  the  best,  and  far  less  licen- 
tious than  Dryden's  own,  which  was  also 
the  best  of  its  kind.  Chapman  himself 
says  (or  makes  Montsurry  in  Bussy 
d'Atribois  say  for  him) : 

“Worthiest  poets 

Shun  common  and  plebeian  forms  of  speech, 
Every  illiberal  and  affected  phrase, 

To  clothe  their  matter,  and  together  tie 
Matter  and  form  with  art  and  decency.” 

And  yet  I should  say  that  if  Chap- 
man’s English  had  any  fault,  it  comes  of 
his  fondness  for  homespun  words,  and  for 
images  which,  if  not  essentially  vulgar, 
become  awkwardly  so  by  being  forced 
into  company  where  they  feel  them- 
selves out  of  place.  For  example,  in  the 
poem  which  prefaces  his  Homer,  full  of 
fine  thought,  fitly  uttered  in  his  large 
way,  he  suddenly  compares  the  world- 
lings he  is  denouncing  to  “an  itching 
horse  leaning  to  a block  or  a May-pole.” 
He  would  have  justified  himself,  I sup- 
pose, by  Homer’s  having  compared  Ajax 
to  an  ass,  for  I think  he  really  half  be- 
lieved that  the  spirit  of  Homer  had  en- 
tered into  him  and  replaced  his  own. 
So,  in  Bussy, 

“ Love  is  a razor  cleansing  if  well  used, 

Hut  fetcheth  blood  still  being  the  least  abused.” 

But  I think  the  incongruity  is  to  be  ex- 
plained as  an  unconscious  reaction  (just 
as  we  see  men  of  weak  character  fond  of 
strong  language)  against  a partiality  he 
felt  in  himself  for  costly  phrases.  His 
fault  is  not  the  purple  patch  upon  frieze, 
but  the  patch  of  frieze  upon  purple.  In 
general,  one  would  say  that  his  style  was 
impetuous  like  the  man  himself, and  wants 
the  calm  which  is  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  great  power  that  has  no  mis- 
givings of  itself.  I think  Chapman  fig- 
ured forth  his  own  ideal  in  his  Biron: 


“Give  me  a spirit  that  on  this  life’s  rough  sea 
Loves  to  have  his  sails  filled  with  a lusty  wind, 
Even  till  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 
And  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water  and  her  keel  ploughs  air. 
There  is  no  danger  to  a man  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is;  there’s  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge ; neither  is  it  lawful 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law.” 
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Professor  Minto  thinks  that  the  rival 
poet  of  whom  Shakespeare  speaks  in  his 
eighty-sixth  sonnet  was  Chapman,  and 
enough  confirmation  of  this  theory  may 
be  racked  out  of  dates  and  other  circum- 
stances to  give  it  at  least  some  probabil- 
ity. However  this  may  be,  the  opening 
line  of  the  sonnet  contains  as  good  a char- 
acterization of  Chapman’s  style  as  if  it 
had  been  meant  for  him : 

“ Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse  ?” 

I have  said  that  Chapman  was  gener- 
ally on  friendly  terms  with  his  brother 
poets.  But  there  is  a passage  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  which 
marks  an  exception.  He  says:  “And 
much  less  I weigh  the  frontless  detractions 
of  some  stupid  ignorants,  that,  no  more 
knowing  me  than  their  beastly  ends,  and 
I ever  (to  my  knowledge)  blest  from  their 
sight,  whisper  behind  me  vilifyings  of  my 
translation,  out  of  the  French  affirming 
them,  when  both  in  French  and  all  other 
languages  but  his  own  our  with-all-skill- 
enriched  Poet  is  so  poor  and  un pleasing 
that  no  man  can  discern  from  whence 
flowed  his  so  generally  given  eminence 
and  admiration.”  I know  not  who  was 
intended,  but  the  passage  piques  my  curi- 
osity. In  what  is  said  about  language 
there  is  a curious  parallel  with  what  Ben 
Jonson  says  of  Shakespeare, and  the  “gen- 
erally given  eminence  and  admiration” 
applies  to  him  also.  The  “ with-all-skill- 
enriclied  ” reminds  me  of  another  pecu- 
liarity of  Chapman — his  fondness  for  com- 
pound words.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
that  he  condensed  more  meaning  into  a 
phrase  if  he  dovetailed  all  its  words  to- 
gether by  hyphens.  This  sometimes 
makes  the  verses  of  his  translation  of 
Homer  difficult  to  read  musically,  if  not 
metrically. 

Chapman  has  been  compared  with  Sen- 
eca, but  I see  no  likeness  in  their  manner 
unless  we  force  an  analogy  between  the 
rather  braggart  Hercules  of  the  one  and 
d’Ambois  of  the  other.  The  most  fa- 
mous passage  in  Seneca’s  tragedies  is,  I 
suppose,  the  answer  of  Medea  when  ask- 
ed what  remains  to  her  in  her  desertion 
and  danger:  “ Medea  superest”  This  is 
as  unlike  Chapman  as  he  is  unlike  Mar- 
lowe or  W ebster.  His  genius  never  could 
have  compressed  itself  into  so  laconic  a 
casket.  Here  would  have  been  a chance 
for  him  to  dilate  like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas, 
and  he  would  have  done  it  ample  justice. 
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If  ever  there  was  a case  in  which  Buffon’s 
saying  that  the  style  is  the  man  fitted  ex- 
actly, it  is  in  that  of  Chapman.  Perhaps 
I ought  to  have  used  the  word  manner- 
ism instead  of  style,  for  Chapman  had 
not  that  perfect  control  of  his  matter 
which  style  implies.  On  the  contrary, 
his  matter  seems  sometimes  to  do  what  it 
will  with  him,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  mannerism.  I can  think  of  no  better 
example  of  both  than  Sterne,  alternately 
victim  of  one  and  master  of  the  other. 
His  mannerism  at  last  becomes  irritating 
affectation,  but  when  he  throws  it  off,  his 
style  is  perfect  in  simplicity  of  rhythm. 
There  is  no  more  masterly  page  of  Eng- 
lish prose  than  that  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey  describing  the  effect  of  the 
chorus,  “0  Cupid,  King  of  Gods  and 
Men,”  on  the  people  of  Abdera. 

As  a translator,  and  he  translated  a 
great  deal  besides  Homer,  Chapman  has 
called  forth  the  most  discordant  opinions. 
It  is  plain  from  his  prefaces  and  anno- 
tations that  he  had  discussed  with  himself 
the  various  theories  of  translation,  and 
had  chosen  that  which  prefers  the  spirit 
to  the  letter.  “ I dissent,”  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  “from 
all  other  translators  and  interpreters  that 
ever  essayed  exposition  of  this  miracu- 
lous poem,  especially  where  the  divine 
rapture  is  most  exempt  from  capacity  in 
grammarians  merely  and  grammatical 
critics,  and  where  the  inward  sense  or 
soul  of  the  sacred  muse  is  only  within 
eyeshot  of  a poetical  spirit’s  inspection.” 
This  rapture,  however,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  he  be- 
ing less  in  sympathy  with  the  quieter 
beauties  of  that  exquisite  poem.  Cer- 
vantes said  long  ago  that  no  poet  is 
translatable,  and  he  said  truly,  for  his 
thoughts  will  not  sing  in  any  language 
but  their  own.  Even  where  the  languages 
are  of  common  parentage,  like  English 
and  German,  the  feat  is  impossible.  Who 
ever  saw  a translation  of  one  of  Heine’s 
songs  into  English  from  which  the  genius 
had  not  utterly  vanished?  We  cannot 
translate  the  music;  above  all,  we  can- 
not translate  the  indefinable  associations 
which  have  gathered  round  the  poem, 
giving  it  more  meaning  to  us,  perhaps, 
than  it  ever  had  for  the  poet  himself.  In 
turning  it  into  our  own  tongue  the  trans- 
lator has  made  it  foreign  to  us  for  the 
first  time.  Why,  we  do  not  like  to  hear 
any  one  read  aloud  a poem  that  we  love, 
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because  he  translates  it  into  something 
unfamiliar  as  he  reads.  But  perhaps  it  is 
fair,  and  this  is  sometimes  forgotten,  to 
suppose  that  a translation  is  intended 
only  for  such  as  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  original,  and  to  whom  it  will  be  a 
new  poem.  If  that  be  so,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a free  reproduction,  a trans- 
fusion into  the  moulds  of  another  lan- 
guage, with  an  absolute  deference  to  its 
associations,  whether  of  the  ear  or  of  the 
memory,  is  the  true  method.  There  are 
no  more  masterly  illustrations  of  this 
than  the  versions  from  the  Greek,  Per- 
sian, and  Spanish  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald. His  translations,  however  else  they 
may  fail,  make  the  same  vivid  impression 
on  us  that  an  original  would.  He  has 
aimed  at  translating  the  genius,  in  short, 
letting  all  else  take  care  of  itself,  and  has 
succeeded.  Chapman  aimed  at  the  same 
thing,  and  I think  has  also  succeeded. 

You  all  remember  Keats’s  sonnet  on  first 
looking  in  his  Homer: 

“ Then  felt  I like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.” 

Whether  Homer  or  not,  his  translation 
is  at  least  not  Milton,  as  those  in  blank 
verse  strive  without  much  success  to  be. 

If  the  Greek  original  had  been  lost,  and 
we  had  only  Chapman,  would  it  not  en- 
able us  to  divine  some  of  the  chief  quali- 
ties of  that  original?  I think  it  would; 
and  I think  this  perhaps  the  fairest  test. 
Commonly  we  open  a translation  as  it 
were  the  door  of  a house  of  mourning. 

It  is  the  burial-service  of  our  poet  that  is 
going  on  there.  But  Chapman’s  poem 
makes  us  feel  as  if  Homer  late  in  life  had 
married  an  English  wife,  and  we  were 
invited  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of 
their  only  son.  The  boy,  as  our  country 
people  say,  and  as  Chapman  would  have 
said,  favors  his  mother;  there  is  very  lit- 
tle Greek  in  him;  and  yet  a trick  of  the 
gait  now  and  then,  and  certain  tones  of 
voice,  recall  the  father.  If  not  so  tall  as 
he  and  without  his  dignity,  he  is  a fine 
stalwart  fellow,  and  looks  quite  able  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Yes.  in 
Chapman’s  poem  there  is  life,  there  is 
energy,  and  the  consciousness  of  them. 

Did  not  Dryden  say  admirably  well  that 
it  was  such  a poem  as  we  might  fancy 
Homer  to  have  written  before  he  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion?  Its  defect  is,  I 
should  say,  that  in  it  Homer  is  translated 
into  Chapman  rather  than  into  English. 
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Chapman  is  a poet  for  intermittent  contemporaries,  though  originality  was 
rather  than  for  consecutive  reading.  He  far  cheaper  then  than  now.  A lofty,  im- 
talks  too  loud  and  is  too  emphatic  for  petuous  man,  ready  to  go  off  without 
continuous  society.  But  when  you  leave  warning  into  what  he  called  a “ holy 
him,  you  feel  that  you  have  been  in  the  fury,’’  but  capable  of  inspiring  an  almost 
company  of  an  original,  and  hardly  know  passionate  liking.  Had  only  the  best 
why  you  should  not  say  a great,  man.  parts  of  what  he  wrote  come  down  to  us. 
From  his  works,  one  may  infer  an  indi-  we  should  have  reckoned  him  a far  great- 
viduality  of  character  in  him  such  as  we  er  poet  than  we  can  fairly  call  him.  His 
can  attribute  to  scarce  any  other  of  his  fragments  are  truly  Cyclopean. 

THOSE  SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 

BY  MARGARET  SIDNEY. 


MR.  JAMES  INGERSOL,  a trim  speci- 
men of  the  modern  young  man  about 
town,  was  off  for  Boston,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  a daintily  served  break- 
fast, settled  where  a breakfast  should  be 
at  that  hour  of  the  morning— nine  o'clock 
— he  turned  the  key  in  his  bachelor  suite 
of  apartments,  and  strode  lightly  off  to 
the  station,  a block  or  so  away. 

“Old  fellow,  off  to  B.,  eh?”  Some 
one  on  the  platform  clapped  him  lightly 
on  the  back,  and  Ingersol  turned  to  see  a 
young  bank  man. 

“ Hulloa,  chappie;  yes,”  said  Ingersol. 
Then  they  fell  to  talking,  not  noticing 
the  two-minute  warning -bell,  until  the 
banker  pulled  up  suddenly — “ There  goes 
your  train,  Jim!”  — to  watch  the  other’s 
mad  career,  ending  in  a wild  plunge  up 
to  the  rear-car  platform,  from  which  he 
waved  back  a triumphant  “ Ta  ta!” 

Pushing  his  way  in  past  two  or  three 
belated  women,  all  of  them  stout  and 
persistently  huddling  together  in  the 
aisle,  Mr.  James  Ingersol  made  his  way 
down  the  car  length,  to  find  every  seat 
taken.  Then  he  remembered  with  disgust 
that  it  was  the  Old  Homestead  day,  and 
he  had  been  careless  enough  to  light  on 
an  excursion  train. 

Presently  a hand,  large  and  deter- 
mined, above  the  intervening  big  hats 
of  the  women,  beckoned  him.  “I  say, 
mister” — and  Ingersol  made  sure  he  was 
being  talked  to— “here's  a seat.” 

“Thanks,”  said  young  Ingersol,  drop- 
ping into  it,  and  unconsciously  pulling 
his  fawn -colored  top -coat  well  away; 
then  he  relapsed  into  a deep  silence,  while 
the  old  man  on  the  other  half  of  the  seat 
stowed  a big  black  bag  underneath  his 
feet. 

“ I didn’t  see  ye,”  be  said,  lifting  a red 
face  when  this  was  accomplislied,  “when 
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ye  passed,  or  I'd  ’a’  took  this  off  an’  give 
ye  the  seat  then.” 

Ingersol  bowed,  as  if  it  were  a matter 
of  no  consequence,  and  looked  out  the  op- 
posite window,  wholly  lost  to  the  land- 
scape. 

“Ye  see,  I thought  I’d  better  take 
’d vantage  of  the  cheap  rate,”  said  his 
seatmate,  after  a resonant  blow  of  his 
nose  on  his  red  bandanna.  “I  warn't 
’xactly  ready  to  come  to-day,  but  ma  and 
Hetty  wanted  to  see  th "Old  Homestead , 
an'  so  I concluded  I’d  let  ’em.  Ever 
seen  it?’’  and  he  brought  a pair  of  keen 
blue  eyes  under  their  shaggy  beetling 
brows  to  bear  on  the  young  man. 

“Yes,”  said  Ingersol,  in  a low  voice, 
in  an  agony  lest  some  of  his  set  should 
catch  the  monosyllable.  Then  he  turned 
decidedly  away  to  get  a better  view  of  the 
autumn  foliage  past  which  the  train  was 
whirling. 

“Sho,  now!  ye  have?”  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  in  what  seemed  to  Ingersol 
stentorian  tones.  “I  want  to  know! 
Now  ye  can  tell  me  suthin’  about  it.” 

“I  don’t  care  to  talk,  sir,”  declared 
Ingersol,  abruptly,  and  glaring  into  the 
interested  face. 

The  old  man’s  heavy  jaw  fell.  “Ye 
needn’t  get  mad  ’cause  I asked  ye  a civil 
question,”  he  said.  “Gosh  durn  it!  I 
don’t  want  ye  to  talk  if  ye  don’t  want  to. 
Ye  can  set,  an’  I won’t  trouble  ye  agin;” 
and  he  hunched  up  the  square  shoulder 
next  to  Ingersol. 

The  newsboy  coming  in  at  the  mo- 
ment, Ingersol  fell  upon  the  morning  pa- 
per, and  tried  to  lose  himself  in  its  col- 
umns. But  it  was  soon  used  up,  as  he 
had  lost  all  interest  in  the  latest  bank 
“smash -ups,”  of  which  the  paper  was 
full,  so  he  allowed  it  to  drop  to  the  floor, 
and  finding  no  special  pleasure  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  old  man,  he  confined  his 
attention  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  car, 
idly  letting  his  gaze  wander  over  the 
motley  array  of  passengers. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a pleasant  voice 
say,  “It’s  no  matter,”  and  something 
spun  past  him,  to  fall  on  the  aisle  floor; 
and  turning  abruptly,  he  looked  squarely 
into  the  face  of  a young  girl,  (over  whose 
pink  cheeks  a frown  was  struggling  with 
a sunny  smile^  She  was  bareheaded, 
little  fluffy  rings  of  light  hair,  as  if  glad 
to  be  released,  waving  softly  away  from 
the  neat  braids,  while  she  stretched  out 
involuntarily  both  hands  to  the  wander- 
ing hat.  The  cause  of  all  this  disturb- 
ance— a big  woman  who  had  risen  to  her 
feet  and  twitched  out  a bundle  from  the 
rack  above,  not  careful  what  her  outside 
elbow  was  about — had  turned  around 
with  a makeshift  of  an  apology,  as  awk- 
ward as  the  act  itself,  bringing  out  the 
exclamation  that  Ingersol  heard. 

“ Allow  me,”  he  said,  springing  for- 
ward to  pick  up  the  hat.  He  had  time 
before  he  handed  it  to  her  to  notice  that 
it  was  gray;  that  it  was  soft  and  woman- 
ly, and  not  one  of  the  horrible  things 
that  his  soul  detested,  affected  by  some 
women,  and  that  made  him  think  of  the 
turf.  And  as  he  restored  it,  while  lifting 
his  hand  to  his  own  hat,  he  scanned  the 
face  of  the  girl  to  whom  it  belonged. 

What  he  saw,  he  thoroughly  liked.  It 
wasn’t  because  she  was  pretty,  for  the 
face  under  the  gray  hat  was  one  that  few 
men  would  turn  back  to  for  another  look; 
and  her  clothes  were  not  of  that  kind  or 
make  that  would  render  their  wearer  su- 
perior to  beauty’s  aid.  It  was  the  face  of 
a girl  secure  in  herself,  and  with  a sweet 
temper  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“Egad !”  thought  James  Ingersol,  stand- 
ing in  the  car  aisle,  as  he  pulled  his  top- 
coat together,  and  gave  a little  stamp  to 
throw  the  rest  of  his  freshly  pressed 
clothes  into  the  proper  walking  shape,  “ I 
wonder  what  other  girl  would  have  stood 
having  that  old  fury  knock  her  hat  off 
before  a carful  of  people?” 

In  the  confusion  of  the  crowd,  when 
the  train  reached  Boston,  he  lost  sight 
of  the  gray  hat,  and  taking  a Tremont 
Street  car,  was  soon  uptown  and  immersed 
in  his  own  affairs  for  the  day. 

About  quarter  of  seven  o’clock,  after  a 
little  dinner  at  Parker’s  with  a New  York 
friend  who  was  going  out  on  the  night  ex- 
press, Ingersol  ran  down  Tremont  Street, 
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skipped  up  the  stairs  of  an  office  building, 
and  put  his  head  into  a dingy  little  office 
on  the  third  floor. 

“That’s  jolly,  Charley!  Got  them?” 

“Yes,”  said  Charley,  a stolid  young 
man,  with  a pair  of  cheeks  that  would 
have  graced  a beer -garden,  and  not  re- 
moving his  meerschaum  from  between  his 
teeth. 

“ Hurry  up,  old  fellow,  and  produce 
them,”  said  Ingersol,  feverishly.  “ Hang 
it!  will  nothing  rouse  you?”  giving  him 
a elap  between  the  shoulders.  “I’ve  to 
take  the  7.30  train  out,  man!” 

“That  so?”  observed  Charley,  moder- 
ately. “Well,  you’ve  oceans  of  time 
yet,”  glancing  at  the  clock  on  the  man- 
tel. 

“Go  ahead!”  roared  Ingersol  at  him; 
“this  road  is  infernally  and  eternally 
blocked  at  this  time,  and  you  know  it. 
Hurry  up !” 

So  Charley,  by  dint  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous English  and  several  physical  remind- 
ers on  his  phlegmatic  person,  consented 
to  get  his  lower  members  down  from  the 
table,  and  going  over  to  a corner  safe,  he 
unlocked  it,  and  produced  a good-sized 
box,  which,  when  set  upon  the  table  and 
opened,  revealed  about  as  handsome  a 
collection  of  souvenir  spoons,  big  and  lit- 
tle, as  could  be  found  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton. There  were  a good  two  dozen  of 
them  of  all  sorts,  each  marked  with  the 
monogram  “ M.  D.” 

“Pretty,  ain’t  they?”  said  Charley,  bit- 
ing his  meerschaum  hard,  and  lifting  him- 
self up  on  his  toes  while  he  spread  his 
stout  legs  apart,  he  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  gazed  at  them. 

“I  should  say  so!”  declared  Ingersol, 
with  a gleam  of  delight.  “Well,  do  ’em 
up,  there’s  a good  fellow,”  nervously 
twitching  at  his  watch.  “Whew!  it’s 
seven  o’clock !” 

“What  the  Dickens  is  the  matter  with 
you,  anyway,  to-night?”  demanded  Char- 
ley, not  stirring  a peg.  “There,  ain’t 
that  a fine  one,  though !”  balancing  a 
witch  spoon  critically  on  his  thumb. 

“ I must  catch  that  7.30  train,  I tell 
you,” howled  Ingersol, in  a fever.  “Give 
the  box  here.  I’ll  tie  it  up  on  the  way.” 

“And  spill  every  blessed  spoon  in  the 
lot,”  growled  Charley,  folding  the  pa- 
per carefully  over  the  box.  “ I must  say 
you’re  a queer  one;  after  all  the  trouble 
I’ve  taken  over  those  blasted  spoons,  not 
to  stop  and  give  ’em  half  a look.  There ! 
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get  along  with  you!”  tying  the  parcel 
fast,  and  skimming  it  across  the  table. 
Then  he  sat  down,  and  threw  his  legs  up 
in  their  old  place. 

“ You're  a good  fellow,  Charley,”  said 
Ingersol,  remorsefully,  and  grasping  the 
box.  “It  must  have  taken  a lot  of  time 
to  pick  up  all  these  things.  Confound  the 
fad!  I’m  no  end  obliged  to  you.” 

“Get  along  with  you!”  grunted  Char- 
ley, biting  his  pipe  hard. 

So  Ingersol  got  along,  boarded  a de- 
pot car  at  the  corner,  and  swung  himself 
and  his  box  inside  the  door,  the  platform 
being  crowded.  Here  he  stood,  till,  un- 
accustomed to  the  care  of  bundles,  a sud- 
den lurch  of  the  car  made  him  bow  sud- 
denly into  the  faces  of  the  opposite  ladies, 
while  he  narrowly  escaped  plunging  into 
their  laps.  So  he  deposited  his  box  on 
the  floor  in  the  first  convenient  space  he 
could  find,  and  hung  to  the  nearest  strap. 
Just  as  he  did  so  the  bell  was  pulled,  the 
car  stopped,  and  in  came,  in  that  peculiar 
way  that  only  an  over-full  street  car  can 
develop,  two  puffy  and  well-laden  indi- 
viduals—Ingersol's  seatmate  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  a woman,  evidently  his  wife, 
and  built  on  as  generous  a pattern  as 
himself.  Presumably  the  Old  Home- 
stead had  yielded  the  pair  a good  time, 
for,  although  they  lurched  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  swaying  motion  of  the  car, 
bobbing  over  their  bundles  like  man- 
darins, they  chuckled  and  smiled  all  the 
while,  breaking  out  in  remarks  of,  “ Yes, 
warn't  it  nat'ral,  pa?”  and  “ I never  see 
anything  so  like  our  old  farm  since  I was 
born,  ma,”  until  at  last,  in  rounding  State 
Street,  “ pa  ” was  completely  taken  off  his 
feet,  and  cast  into  the  bosom  of  a mild- 
mannered  gentleman  sitting  before  him. 
As  a result  of  this  episode,  the  compas- 
sionate neighbors  distributed  the  various 
bundles  in  their  laps  and  on  the  floor, 
the  big  black  bag  and  one  good-sized 
square  parcel  in  Manila  paper  being 
shoved  up  next  to  that  holding  the 
spoons,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Ingersol. 

Suddenly  there  was  precipitated  upon 
them  one  of  those  “blocks”  that  in  Bos- 
ton fall,  like  the  gentle  rain,  “ on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust,”  and  after  the  first 
realization  of  it,  exclamations  and  anx- 
ious surmises  as  to  how  long  the  thing 
would  last,  and  whether  certain  trains 
could  be  caught,  began  to  crop  out  on  all 
sides.  But  the  car  was  anchored  fast,  ap- 


parently with  no  more  intention  of  mov- 
ing than  one  of  the  paving-stones  beneath. 

Ingersol  clung  to  his  strap,  and  pulled 
out  his  watch ; twenty-three  minutes  past 
seven,  and  the  station  not  reached  yet. 
One  more  glance  at  the  conductor,  as  if 
he  was  personally  to  blame  for  the  de- 
lay, and  could  start  the  thing  along  if 
he  had  a mind  to,  and  Ingersol  stooped 
down,  quickly  groped  for  his  bundle 
between  the  feet  of  the  passengers,  pulled 
out  one,  and  fled  the  long  line  of  stalled 
cars,  saying  to  himself,  as  he  shot  down 
the  street  : 

“I  must  make  it.  She’ll  be  sure  to 
take  that  train.” 

When  he  rushed  into  the  brilliantly 
lighted  station,  his  train  was  slowly  mov- 
ing out.  As  he  had  begun  the  day's 
journey,  so  he  ended  it,  making  a mad 
plunge  for  the  rear  car  of  the  returning 
excursion  train,  his  bundle  executing 
frantic  curves  as  he  held  it  by  the  string. 
But  “Little  Gray  Hat”  was  not  in  that 
car,  nor  in  the  forward  one,  nor,  to  make 
a long  story  short,  in  any  car,  though  he 
searched  long  and  carefully,  going  twice 
through  them  all. 

By  that  time  his  box  of  spoons  began 
to  feel  heavy,  so  he  turned  into  a seat, 
tossed  his  parcel  up  into  the  rack,  at  odds 
with  himself  and  all  the  world,  and  set- 
tled down  in  his  corner  to  sleep  off  his 
vexation,  only  rousing  up  in  time  to  seize 
his  belongings  and  jump  from  the  car. 
And  presently  he  let  himself  into  his  own 
apartments,  in  a bad  humor  enough. 

“A  plague  take  the  deuced  things!'' 
he  exclaimed,  throwing  the  parcel  into 
the  nearest  chair,  and  himself  into  an- 
other to  draw  off  his  dusty  shoes,  in  no 
condition  for  anything  but  a home  even- 
ing. “ Of  all  nasty  fads,  this  one  of  col- 
lecting spoons  is— faugh  1”  He  elevated 
his  mustache  till  the  pdifits  threatened 
to  go  over  his  thin  straight  nose.  “I 
only  hope  Maria  will  give  me  a thank 
you.  I’ll  look  at  the  things  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  see  that  they  are  all  right,  stick 
in  my  card,  and  shove  ’em  along.  I’m 
too  done  up  for  it  to-night.” 

He  drew  up  the  riding -table,  and 
“pitched  in,”  to  use  his  own  phrase,  on 
a magazine  serial  he  had  begun;  finished 
it,  yawned,  and  decided  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed.  He  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  be- 
gan to  brush  it  with  that  nice  touch  that 
marks  the  fastidious  young  man;  and 
turning  away  to  hang  it  up,  his  eye  fell 
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on  the  parcel  just  where  he  had  thrown 
it  in  the  chair. 

“ Hang  ’em  all !”  he  ejaculated.  “Those 
things  haunt  me.  After  all,  I’ll  just  look 
’em  over  now,  and  save  time  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

He  clipped  the  string  with  a vicious 
thrust  of  his  knife  blade,  and  tore  off 
the  paper.  Inside  was  another  wrapper, 
thin  and  broken,  which  had  apparently 
made  necessary  the  firm  Manila  covering; 
this  inner  one  had  big  black  letters  across 
it.  Ingersol  whipped  it  off;  out  fell  a 
brown  box ; and  snatching  off  the  cover, 
several  pairs  of  blue  woollen  stockings 
stared  up  at  him,  while  a riotous  red  neck- 
tie lay  across  the  hose. 

“By  Jupiter!”  exclaimed  Ingersol, 
wildly.  “Where  in  thunder  did  I get 
this  hayseed  bundle?  and  where  is  mine?” 

He  scratched  his  black  hair,  stared  in  a 
frenzy  at  the  ceiling,  and  even  ran  to  the 
door  and  gazed  down  the  stairs,  as  if  he 
really  expected  to  see  his  parcel  on  the 
way  up.  Then  he  ran  back  again  to 
paw  over  the  bundle,  and  to  lose  himself 
over  the  cabalistic  signs  on  the  sales- 
man’s ticket  within  the  box.  But  no- 
thing gave  him  the  least  clew  to  the 
owner,  nor  how  he  was  to  get  back  his 
spoons,  that  he  now  saw  must  have  been 
left  in  the  car  in  exchange  for  the  parcel 
looking  so  like  it,  that  was  brought  in  by 
his  morning’s  friend,  and  also  set  on  the 
floor. 

“The  old  demon!”  cried  Ingersol  be- 
tween his  teeth,  frantically  turning  the 
box  this  way  and  that.  “Ugh!  that’s 
worse  than  the  stockings,”  as  the  necktie 
gleamed  up  at  him.  Then  he  deserted 
the  whole  thing,  and  pranced  up  and 
down  the  room,  his  hands  folded  behind 
him. 

To  say  that  he  slept  well  that  night 
would  be  untrue.  He  tossed  all  over  the 
bed  under  the  idea  that  he  was  being 
chased  by  a score  of  blue  woollen  stock- 
ings from  one  end  of  Boston  to  the  other, 
while  the  riotous  necktie  cornered  him  in 
the  narrowest  alleys,  trying  to  get  on  his 
neck  to  strangle  him.  So  he  woke  up  in 
a sad  condition  fqr  the  duty  before  him, 
of  scouring  the  town  for  another  collec- 
tion of  souvenir  spoons  to  suit  Cousin 
Maria,  to  whom  in  a rash  moment  he  had 
promised  such  a set  for  her  wedding  next 
week. 

He  drank  his  coffee  hastily,  thinking 
all  the  while,  “How  would  Little  Gray 
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Hat  bear  such  trouble  if  it  came  to  her  ?” 
which  so  held  down  his  constantly  rising 
temper  that  he  was  able  to  pick  up  the 
hateful  box,  which  he  had  tied  securely 
in  its  two  wrappers,  carefully  laying  the 
sales  ticket  within,  and  boarded  the  9.30 
train  for  Boston. 

“It’s  fair  to  suppose  old  Hayseed  lives 
somewhere  on  this  line,  so  I’ll  take  the 
infernal  thing  to  the  room  for  lost  articles 
at  the  depot,  ” he  decided.  4 4 I’d  advertise, 
but  it’ll  get  out  and  give  me  away;  and 
I’d  rather  lose  the  spoons  twice  over 
than  have  Charley  guffaw  over  it  like  a 
donkey,”  his  blood  turning  cold  at  the 
thought. 

As  soon  as  the  train  puffed  into  Boston 
he  went  to  the  department  above  men- 
tioned, and  hugging  his  box  under  his 
arm,  approached  the  official  in  charge. 

But  the  man  turned  off  to  somebody  at 
Ingersol’s  elbow. 

“You  say  you  think  the  person  to  whom 
it  belongs  would  be  likely  to  inquire  for 
it  here?”  asked  the  official,  in  a manner 
as  if  to  serve  the  public  was  the  furthest 
removed  from  his  desire  or  intention. 

“ Oh,  I think  so;  I do  not  know,  but  I 
think  so,”  cried  a voice,  at  sound  of  which 
Ingersol  turned  suddenly  to  gaze  into 
the  face  under  the  gray  hat  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  shake  from  his  mind 
since  he  first  looked  into  it.  She  started 
suddenly.  4 4 1— I have  something  that  be- 
longs to  you,  I think,”  said  the  girl,  hold- 
ing out  a parcel  as  she  recognized  him. 

Ingersol,  still  clinging  to  his^parcel, 
stared  at  her.  How  could  he  offer  her 
those  dreadful  stockings  ? There  was 
some  terrible  mistake  ; meantime  there 
she  was  in  her  gray  hat.  That  was  bliss 
enough. 

“ Is  the  article  yours,  sir?”  inquired  the 
official,  who  took  that  way  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  blocking  up  the  passage. 

So  Ingersol  stepped  aside  to  a quiet  cor- 
ner, making  way  for  her  as  for  a princess. 

“You  see,”  she  said,  the  color  coming 
and  going  on  her  cheek,  4 4 we  felt  quite 
sure,  when  they  came  home  on  a later 
train,  that — ” 

‘“We?”’  ejaculated  Ingersol,  in  a daze, 
and  guilty  of  interrupting,  and  4 4 4 they?’  ” 

“I  forgot,”  she  said,  with  a little  laugh. 

44  You  do  not  know  us;  of  course  you  can- 
not. My  uncle  and  you  must  somehow 
have  managed  to  exchange  bundles  in 
the  street  car.  He  saw  you  pick  up  one 
from  the  floor.” 
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“Your  uncle?  Oh!”  exploded  Inger- 


sol. 

Then  the  cold  perspiration  started  out 
all  over  him  as  he  remembered  his  surly 
behavior  to  the  old  man. 

“Yes.  Well,  he  lost  his  train  on  ac- 
count of  the  block,  you  know,  so  he  didn’t 
get  home  till  very  late,  and  that  quite  up- 
set him,  so  he  couldn’t  open  the  bundle 
till  this  morning.” 

“I’m  glad  he  couldn’t,”  breathed  In- 
gersol,  involuntarily,  with  the  memory  of 
the  night  he’d  had. 

“And  this  morning  he  slept  late,  and 
aunt  opened  the  bundle;  and,  oh!  we 
were  so  troubled  when  we  saw  how  val- 
uable it  was ! And  please  do  take  it,  sir.  ” 
She  thrust  it  at  him  now  eagerly. 

“ Well,  I suppose  this  is  your  uncle’s 
bundle,  then?”  said  Ingersol,  pulling  out 
the  one  under  his  arm. 

“Yes,”  said  the  girl,  “it  is,”  as  she 
took  it. 

“I  am  so  sorry  you  have  been  trou- 
bled,” said  Ingersol,  gravely,  and  not  of- 
fering to  stir  a step. 

“Well,  it  is  all  right  now,”  and  the 
sunlight  broke  over  her  face  as  she  turn- 
ed to  go. 

“Wait  just  a minute,  I beg,”  cried  In- 
gersol. “ Will  you  give  me  your  uncle’s 
address?  I’m  going  to  see  him  about— 
about  something.  I— I was  rude  to  him 
on  the  car  yesterday,”  he  blurted  out, 
growing  red-faced  and  ashamed. 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  the  girl. 

“ You  do?” 

“I  couldn’t  help  hearing,”  she  an- 
swered. 

“It — it — I have  no  excuse  to  offer — 
it  was  outrageous,”  declared  Ingersol, 
hoping  she  would  comfort  him  and  pass 
it  over. 

But  she  didn’t  offer  to.  “It  was  not 
right,”  she  said,  quietly. 

“Right?  Oh,  dear  me,  no!”  he  cried, 
in  anguish.  “I  don't  see  how  I came  to 
be  such  a boor,”  he  added,  in  a thin,  dis- 
tressed tone. 

She  looked  up,  longing  to  soften  her 
answer,  but  said  nothing. 

“So,  if  you  will  give  me  your  uncle’s 
address,  I'll  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,”  he  broke  out  at  last. 

She  gave  it  — “Hezekiah  Wilson,  21 

Garden  Street,  , Massachusetts”— his 

own  town — and  he  wrote  it  down  careful- 
ly in  his  note-book,  feeling  as  if  the  gate  of 
Paradise  opened  into  that  identical  Gar- 
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den  Street;  then  he  lifted  his  hat  to  her 
with  that  same  air  of  deference,  and  they 
went  their  different  ways. 

Hurrying  out  of  the  depot,  he  ran 
against  his  phlegmatic  friend  Charley, 
who  hooked  him  by  the  arm,  meanwhile 
staring  at  the  paper  parcel  with  the  air 
of  an  acquaintance. 

“ I’d  swear  you  are  toting  round  those 
spoons,  Jim,”  he  said,  with  a suspicious 
glance  at  Ingersol's  face. 

“Suppose  I am,”  replied  that  young 
man,  airily,  “any  business  of  yours?” 

“Well,  hold  on, ’’cried  Charley;  “don't 
blaze  up  that  way,  Jim.  Going  up  town? 
Wait  a minute  and  I’ll  go  with  you,  as 
soon  as  I get  a friend  I’ve  come  for," 
hanging  to  his  arm. 

“ Can't,”  said  Ingersol, shaking  him  off. 

“I  believe  you’re  spooney  on  some 
one,”  growled  Charley,  left  behind  on 
the  curb-stone  to  watch  the  pair  of  long 
legs  skim  across  the  street.  “Dashed  if 
I can  tell  what’s  come  to  Jim  l”  he  ended, 
in  a soliloquy. 

Away  flew  “Jim,”  careless  what  the 
opinion  of  his  friend  left  behind  might 
be,  and  hugging  his  box  as  he  hurried  to 
collect  another  set  of  spoons.  “As  if 
anything  on  earth  could  get  these  away 
from  me,  now  that  she  has  had  them  in 
her  keeping  1”  he  said  to  himself. 

Doing  two  or  three  other  little  errands, 
at  last  he  got  himself  home,  where  he 
managed  to  kill  time  till  he  could  pre- 
sent himself,  gotten  up  in  his  best  style, 
at  21  Garden  Street. 

He  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it, 
Garden  Street  being  a part  of  the  town 
quite  off  from  the  haunts  of  his  set,  run- 
ning out  as  it  did  from  the  unfashionable 
quarter.  But  at  last  there  it  was;  and 
soon  No.  21  was  shining  down  at  him 
from  the  door  of  a modest  cottage,  with  a 
little  plat  of  ground  in  front. 

James  Ingersol  walked  up  the  tiny 
brick  walk  within  the  gate  and  pulled 
the  bell,  as  happy  as  a king.  Heavy 
steps  sounded  along  the  entry,  and  the 
door  stood  open,  revealing  the  round, 
pleasant  face  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  who,  on  his 
asking  for  the  old  gentleman,  bade  him 
come  in,  with  a “Set  down,  do,  an’  I'll 
call  pa.” 

Before  “ pa  ” came — which  he  did  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  determined  to  show  the  young 
man  no  extra  respect  in  the  way  of  dress- 
ing up,  as  he  knew  pretty  well  who  it 
was,  “ma”  having  recognized  him— Iu- 
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gersol  had  time  to  rapidly  take  note  of  other  time — in  the  evening.  Only  let 
everything  in  the  room,  and  to  gauge  the  him  work  his  way  well  with  the  old 
atmosphere  of  “ Little  Gray  Hat’s  ” home,  couple,  and  he  could  have  the  entr&e  of 
It  was  quite  plain,  but  neat  as  a pin,  and  the  house.  So  Mr.  Ingersol  had  leisure 
cheery  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  to  compose  his  face  and  manner  by  the 
other,  where  the  canary  sang  in  the  bay-  time  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  another  cap 
window.  on,  and  a red  ribbon  at  her  throat  that  it 

“And  one  thing,”  breathed  the  young  had  lacked  before,  came  in,  was  formally 
man,  fervently,  “ thank  Heaven ! it  isn’t  introduced  to  the  young  man,  and  sat 
full  of  tidies  and  banners  and  ribbons  down  opposite  him,  folding  her  plump 
strangling  the  necks  of  the  vases.”  hands  in  a company  way  in  her  lap. 

“Ye  wanted  to  see  me,  did  ye,  young  It  seemed  to  Ingersol  as  if  there  never 
man  ?”  said  old  Mr.  Wilson,  coming  in  would  come  just  the  right  time  to  find 
heavily  to  stand  before  him.  out  about  Hetty.  At  last  there  was  a 

“ I did,” said  Ingersol,  rising  and  put-  pause,  and  he  said,  carelessly,  “I  am 
ting  out  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  sorry  your  niece  is  not  at  home,  for  I 
didn't  seem  to  see.  “I — I — wanted  to  want  to  explain  to  her  my  abrupt  man- 
say — I — You  received  your  bundle  all  ner  when  we  exchanged  parcels  this 
right,  I hope,  sir  ?”  morning;  but  I will  call  again,  if  you 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  with  a will  allow  me;”  with  an  ingratiating 
quick  jerk  of  his  head  toward  the  back  smile,  as  he  turned  to  the  old  gentle- 
apartments;  “ it’s  here  all  safe.”  man. 

Then  she  was  really  in  the  house!  He  “Oh,  Hetty  won’t  start  for  home  till 
took  courage  and  began  again.  “Mr.  to-morrow,”  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  “an’  I 
Wilson,  I can’t  say  how  sorry  I am  at  don’t  know  when  she’ll  get  here  again, 
my  want  of  courtesy  to  you  yester-  We’d  like  to  keep  her  all  the  time,  but 
day.”  her  folks — ” 

“Ye’d  orter  be,”  said  Hezekiah  Wil-  “Keep  her  all  the  time?”  cried  In- 
son,  bluntly.  “Young  men  in  my  day  gersol,  forgetting  himself,  and  whirling 
didn't  go  around  sassing  folks  who  had  around  to  the  aunt.  “Why — why,  doesn’t 
twice  the  sense,  an’  old  enough  to  be  she  live  here  ?” 

their  fathers.”  “ Dear  me,  no!”  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  “I 


“I  know  it,”  said  Ingersol,  humbly. 
“I  am  very  sorry,  sir.” 

“An’  jest  because  I asked  ye  a civil 
question,  ye  must  needs  fire  up,  an’  pull 
your  coat  away.  Gosh!  but  ye  didn’t 
hurt  me  none.  I only  set  ye  down  as  a 
donkey,  an’  didn't  want  nothin’  to  do 
with  ye.” 

“I  was  an  ass,”  declared  the  young 
man,  decidedly. 

“That’s  a fact;  but  seein’  as  ye’ve 
come  an’  acknowledged  it,  why,  there’s 
my  hand.” 

James  Ingersol  took  the  horny  hand 
extended  to  him  with  a sudden  thrust, 
and  pressed  it  thankfully.  “And  now 
may  I see  Mrs.  Wilson  and — and  your 
niece  ? I want  to  say  something  to  her 
I quite  forgot  when  we  exchanged  the 
parcels  this  morning.” 

“Who— Hetty?  Oh,  she’s  gone;  you 
can't  see  her,”  said  the  old  man;  “but 
ma’ll  come  in.  Here,  ma,  this  way,  will 
ye  ?’’  opening  the  door  into  a back  room, 
and  running  his  head  in. 

Gone  ? But  it  was  only  for  a little 
while,  of  course ; and  he  would  come  some 
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wish  she  did;  we’re  awful  lonesome  with- 
out her.  She  lives  in  New  York  State.” 

“Ah!” 

James  Ingersol  fell  to  chewing  his  mus- 
tache with  inward  fury,  while  Hetty’s  aunt 
went  on,  glad  to  find  something  she  could 
use  her  conversational  powers  on.  Mean- 
time Hezekiah  Wilson  pulled  up  a big 
rocking-chair,  and  planting  himself  in  it, 
never  took  his  eyes,  under  their  beetling 
brows,  from  the  young  man. 

“You  see,  she’d  got  to  go  from  here, 
anyway,  to-morrow.  That’s  the  reason 
we  went  to  th'  Old  Homestead  yest’day. 
Well,  when  we  got  home  last  night  (Me- 
hitable  came  home  on  an  earlier  train,  you 
know)” — Ingersol  groaned  within  himself 
— “well,  when  we  got  home,  which  was 
pretty  late,  seein’  we  lost  th’  excursion 
train,  here  was  Hetty  with  her  trunk  all 
packed,  saying  she  must  go  to  day.  I 
declare,  I sat  right  down  in  that  chair” — 
pointing  to  the  one  now  holding  her 
spouse — “an’  cried  like  a baby.” 

So,  then,  “ Little  Gray  Hat”  was  on  her 
way  to  New  York  State  when  he  bade 
her  good-by  so  hopefully.  Ingersol  now 
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was  reduced  to  a pitiable  state  of  mind, 
and  the  exclamation  he  couldn’t  control, 
he  covered  up  with  a cough. 

“You  see,  she'd  had  a letter  while  we 
was  gone — it  was  under  the  door— saying 
that  she  must  spend  the  day  with  an  old 
school  friend  in  Boston,  an’ — ” 

“In  Boston  ?”  cried  the  young  man, 
springing  from  the  sofa.  4 4 Excuse  me,  but 
would  you  give  me  her  address,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  please?  I must  see  her,  you 
know;  it’s  absolutely  imperative  that  I 
explain  something  about  this  morning.” 

“Ye  might  tell  it  to  me,  an’  I could 
write  her  all  about  it,”  said  the  old  man, 
dryly;  “there  ain’t  any  need  o’  haste,  I 
take  it.” 

“I  d’no’  where  she’s  gone,”  said  Mrs. 
Wilson.  44  Seein’  she  was  only  goin’  to  be 
there  one  day,  she  didn’t  leave  no  ad- 
dress. I think  ’twas  Canton  Street,  or 
was  it  Brookline  Street,  pa?  I’ve  heard 
her  speak  of  it  time  and  again.  Or  was  it 
Chestnut?” 

44 1 d’no’,”  said  pa,  “anything  about  it.” 

44  What  was  the  name?”  demanded  In- 
gersol,  feverishly,  and  playing  with  his 
hat  brim. 

“Hetty  always  called  her  Frances; 
that's  all  I know.  She  was  Frances 
Shaw,  an’  she  went  to  boardin’ - school 
with  our  Hetty.” 

44  Shaw  ? Thank  you !”  cried  Ingersol, 
feeling  quite  determined  that  no  Sbaws  in 
Boston  should  escape  him ; and  he  started 
to  go.  “Good-by,  sir,”  putting  out  his 
hand  to  the  old  man. 

44  That  was  her  name  when  she  went  to 
school,”  said  Mrs.  Wilson, hastily.  44  She’s 
married  now,  an’  I d’no’  what  her  name 
is.  Hetty  don’t  call  her  anything  but  Fran- 
ces. But  I’ll  tell  you  where  you  may  find 
her,”  brightening  up.  “She’s  going  on 
the  New  York  train  to-morrow,  an’  you 
can  see  her  at  the  deepo  in  the  morning.” 

44  In  the  morning?  By  which  road?” 
demanded  the  young  man. 

44  Why,  the  New  York  one,”  replied 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

“ Yes,  but  there  are  two  or  three  ways 
to  get  to  New  York,  you  know.  Which 
does  she  take  ?”  He  could  scarcely  wait 
for  the  answer. 

“No,  I don’t  b’lieve  you  know  any- 
thing about  it,  ma,”  said  Hezekiah  Wil- 
son, giving  her  a look. 

But  Mrs.  Wilson  settled  her  cap,  and 
gave  another  glance  at  the  handsome 
young  man.  44  It’s  from  Kneeland  Street, 


I know  for  certain ; an’  Hetty’s  goin’  at 
nine  o’clock,  ’cause  she  wrote  that  to  her 
brother ; he’s  to  meet  her — I forget  where 
— some  queer-sounding  place.  Anyway, 
she  starts  from  the  deepo  at  nine  o'clock.” 

“Thanks.  I can’t  tell  how  much  I’m 
obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Wilson,”  said  Inger- 
sol, going  over  to  take  her  plump  hand 
in  his.  “It  would  be  dreadful,  you 
know,  for  her  to  go  unless  I explained 
how  I — why  I—  It  was  so  sudden,  don’t 
you  know,  her  giving  me  the  parcel, 
and-” 

“ Ugh!”  grunted  the  old  man. 

“ Yes,  I know,”  said  Hetty’s  aunt,  sym- 
pathetically. “I  went  away  once  with- 
out explainin’  somethin’  I’d  orter  to  my 
minister’s  wife,  an’  she  up  an’  died  be- 
fore I ever  got  to  see  her  again;  so  I 
know  just  how  you  feel.  But  we’ve  got 
Mr.  Wilson’s  bundle  all  right ; you 
needn’t  worry  a mite  about  that.  Hetty 
sent  it  out  by  Georgy  Hine;  he  comes 
out  from  school  every  aft’noon.” 

When,  at  last,  James  Ingersol  got  away 
from  21  Garden  Street,  it  was  to  go  to  his 
room,  pack  a bag  with  his  night  things, 
write  a note  or  two  throwing  up  some 
engagements  for  the  evening,  and  start 
for  Boston. 

“ I might  sleep  too  late  in  the  morning, 
and  miss  the  early  train.”  He  shivered 
at  the  thought.  “ So  I’ll  run  in  to  Park- 
er’s, and  be  down  at  the  station  at  eight 
o’clock  sharp.” 

The  next  morning,  unable  by  this  time 
to  take  things  quietly,  James  Ingersol  got 
out  of  bed  at  six  o’clock,  swallowing  the 
breakfast  ordered  the  night  before  as  if 
he  had  scarcely  a moment  to  live,  and  by 
half  past  seven  he  turned  his  back  on 
Parker's,  and  at  eight  o’clock  he  rushed 
into  the  railway  station. 

The  brilliant  idea  of  buying  “Little 
Gray  Hat  ” a basket  of  fruit  and  flowers 
now  struck  him,  and  for  the  next  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  made  the  proprietor  of  the 
stall  wretched  enough  by  his  unreason- 
able demands  for  a fancy  basket  and  all 
sorts  of  fruits  out  of  season.  So  that 
when  the  order  was  filled,  each  felt  no 
pining  for  the  society  of  the  other,  and 
Ingersol  hurried  over  to  the  waiting-room 
for  the  flowers,  all  the  while  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  Hetty. 

44  We  hain’t  got  no  violets,” said  the  girl 
in  charge  of  the  posies.  “Here’s  some 
pinks,”  shaking  out  a bunch;  44  they  Ye 
handsome.” 
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“Frightfully  common,”  said  Ingersol.  of  him  a sudden  blow  on  his  back  that 
“Why  in  the  world  don't  you  keep  vio-  made  him  jump  one  side.  “That's  my 
lets?  Excuse  me;  be  back  in  a moment,”  train!”  roared  Ingersol  by  way  of  expla- 
as  he  caught  sight  of  a gray  hat  moving  nation,  dashing  after  her. 
through  the  main  corridor.  It  was  all  done  in  an  instant.  He 

After  he  had  chased  it  the  whole  length,  gained  her  side,  seized  her  hand,  the  train 
to  find  it  adorning  the  head  of  one  of  moving  now  quite  fast  in  that  determined 
Africa’s  daughters,  he  hurried  back,  pick-  little  way  it  has  when  it  first  feels  its 
ed  out  the  best  rose-buds  he  could  find  in  power. 

the  tired-looking  collection  the  girl  offer-  “ Don’t,  Hetty;  you  can’t  do  it,  dear;” 
ed  him,  and  it  being  now  8.30  by  the  big  and  he  drew  her  back, 
depot  clock,  he  concluded  to  take  up  his  She  turned  quickly,  the  bright  glow 
stand  on  the  outside  walk  before  the  gates,  produced  by  her  running  increased  to  a 
Beyond  lay  the  tracks,  along  one  of  which  rosy  blush.  “Oh !”  she  exclaimed,  draw- 
his  darling  must  soon  go.  ing  a long  breath  and  pulling  her  hand 

“She  can’t  escape  me  here,”  he  mut-  away,  while  her  blue  eyes  dropped, 
tered,  as  he  paced  back  and  forth,  holding  “ Forgive  me  for  startling  you,”  cried 
his  basket  of  fruit  and  posies  in  what  he  Ingersol,  desperately.  “I  had  to.  You 
considered  the  most  careless  of  attitudes,  would  have  been  killed.  See!”  he  point- 
Yet  he  had  the  feeling  that  every  passen-  ed  to  the  train  now  rushing  off,  to  give 
ger  in  the  little  crowds  surging  along  her  a chance  to  recover  herself.  “You 
from  the  incoming  cars,  and  all  the  train  don't  know — I’ve  chased  you  every  - 
hands,  knew  just  as  well  as  he  did  what  where,”  he  panted,  as  her  eyes  came  slow- 
he  was  waiting  for,  and  that  they  were  ly  back,  to  fall  on  the  platform  floor  again, 
watching  him  accordingly.  “Chased  me?”  cried  Hetty,  in  astonish- 

At  last,  after  minutes  that  seemed  eter-  ment. 
nities,  the  clock  announced  a quarter  of  “Yes.  Oh  dear,  here  come  your 
nine.  The  gate  admitting  to  the  New  friends!”  exclaimed  Ingersol  in  misery, 
York  train  was  thrown  open,  and  little  as  a knot  of  young  women,  who  carried 
groups  hurried  in  to  get  choice  seats,  sympathy  written  over  every  feature  and 
Ten  minutes  of  nine,  and  Ingersol  grew  gesture,  bore  down  upon  them  along  the 
cold  all  over;  five  minutes,  and  he  was  platform.  “I  must  get  off  with  you  a 
reduced  to  a state  of  despair  that  could  moment;  I have  something  to  tell  you. 
not  be  put  into  words.  Late  comers  dash-  Do  come  down  this  way.” 
ed  in  ; affectionate  friends,  with  kisses  and  “ I can’t,”  said  Hetty,  in  real  distress, 
good-byes,  blocked  the  way  of  others  more  “Oh!  oh!”  “It’s  too  bad!”  “Dear 
phlegmatically  made  up.  Ingersol  stood  me!  I shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
close  to  the  gate  in  dull  stolid  misery,  having  breakfast  late.”  “ What  will 
not  all  the  hustling  of  the  crowd  making  you  do?  And  your  brother  was  going 
him  surrender  one  iota  of  his  space.  It  to  meet  you.  ” And  so  forth  and  so  on, 
was  only  when  a policeman  touched  his  as  they  surrounded  Hetty, 
arm — “You  are  blocking  up  the  way,  It  wTas  a mercy  that  they  all  talked  so 
sir” — that  he  appeared  to  notice  that  he  hard  and  fast  there  was  no  time  to  in- 
was  incommoding  anybody.  troduce  him,  had  she  known  his  name; 

“I  am  waiting  for  a friend,”  he  said,  and  a boy  pulling  his  coat  tail  just  at 
stiffly.  this  moment — “Mister,  you’re  a-spillin’ 

“ Can’t  help  that.  Stand  back !”  And  things  from  your  basket  ’’—made  a fresh 
the  guardian  of  the  people’s  rights  shoved  diversion. 

him  away,  just  as  the  warning  bell  rang.  “Let's  all  help  pick  them  up,”  cried 
It  was  a death-knell  to  his  last  hope — Hetty,  recovering  herself  to  race  after 
that  bell.  The  basket  of  fruit  and  flow-  the  pears  and  plums  and  late  peaches  that 
ers  trembled  in  his  hand,  and  everything  were  running  away, 
seemed  to  grow  dark  before  his  eyes,  when  In  the  confusion  he  gained  her  side, 
a girl  rushed  by,  to  run  through  the  gate  “ I’ll  never  lose  sight  of  you  again  until 
and  down  the  platform.  He  seemed  to  I’ve  told  you  something.” 
see  her  as  in  a vision,  her  knot  of  friends  “ Hetty, ’’said  one  of  the  young  women 
screaming  after  her,  following  him  (the  same  one  who  had  be- 

“ Don't  try;  the  train  is  going,  Hetty.”  moaned  her  late  breakfast),  “I  must  go 
Hetty  t He  struck  the  man  in  front  to  my  husband’s  office  now.  I was  to 
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meet  him  there,  you  know,  after  I’d  seen 
you  off ; so  come.  ” 

“Must  you?”  cried  Ingersol,  sharply, 
looking  into  Hetty’s  blue  eyes. 

“Yes,”  said  Hetty.  “We  will  all  go 
there  together,  Frances.  There!  that  is 
the  last  one,  I believe,”  as  she  gave  him  a 
handful.  “ No;  just  one  more;”  and  she 
ran  after  it,  captured  it,  and  the  others 
bringing  up  their  contributions  of  stray 
fruit,  the  basket  was  repacked  and  hung, 
its  posy  thrust  into  the  side,  on  Mr.  James 
Ingersol’s  arm. 

“Now  come,  Frances,”  said  Hetty; 
“ we’re  ready.  Only  I must  telegraph  to 
brother  Mark  first.” 

“ Let  me  do  it,”  begged  Ingersol,  eager- 
ly, hoping  to  shake  off  the  other  young 
women ; but  they  followed  like  a flock  of 
sheep. 

“Lost  my  train,”  telegraphed  Hetty. 
“Will  take  the  nine-o’clock  to-morrow 
(Friday),”  addressing  it  to  “Mark  Dun- 
bar, Palmer,  Massachusetts.” 

“At  least  I know  her  name,”  said  In- 
gersol to  himself  in  satisfaction ; “ and  I’ll 
tell  her  mine  just  as  soon  as  I get  her  off 
from  these  howling  girls.” 

Out  upon  the  street  to  wait  for  a horse- 
car,  “the  girls”  still  “oh-ing”  and  “ah- 
ing  ” over  the  lost  train. 

“I  wish  I could  throttle  that  Frances,” 
muttered  Ingersol.  “ If  ever  I meet  her 
husband,  I’ll  pick  a quarrel  with  him  and 
get  satisfaction.” 

. And  they  all  jumped  on  to  a car,  Inger- 
sol sticking  as  fast  as  a burr  to  the  com- 
pany, though  more  than  one  of  them 
looked  their  surprise. 

He  sat,  his  soul  in  his  eyes,  holding  his 
basket  of  fruit  carefully  on  his  knees,  and 
looking  at  Hetty  across  the  way. 

She  chatted  and  laughed,  occasionally 
drawing  him  in  by  a little  remark,  the 
lovely  color  flying  into  her  cheek,  and 
then  deserting  it  suddenly. 

“ Here  we  are.  Come,”  cried  Frances 
at  last,  signalling  the  conductor. 

Ingersol,  on  any  change  being  thrown 
into  fresh  alarm  at  a chance  of  losing 
Hetty,  didn’t  notice  the  location  as  he 
rushed  after  her,  pretending  to  help  all 
the  young  women,  in  reality  doing  no- 
thing for  any  one  but  her,  so  that  they 
all  dashed  up  a pair  of  stairs,  and  then 
another,  like  a group  of  children,  run- 
ning at  last  into  a small  office. 

“Oh,  Charley !”  screamed  Frances ; 
“ she  lost  her  train  1” 


“Yes,  she  did,  she  did,”  chorussed  the 
young  women. 

“ Eh  ?”  said  Charley.  “ That’s  too  bad, 
Hetty.” 

“ Oh,  heavens  and  earth !”  cried  Inger- 
sol, dashing  his  basket  of  fruit  toward  the 
proprietor  of  the  office,  who  had  his  legs 
across  a table,  while  he  puffed  at  a big 
pipe.  “You  demon!  You’ve  known  her 
all  this  time!” 

“Hulloa,  Jim!”  said  Charley,  with  a 
drawl,  and  taking  another  bite  at  his 
meerschaum,  while  he  dropped  his  legs  to 
the  floor.  “ Want  me  to  get  some  more 
spoons— eh  ?”  and  he  stuck  his  hands  in 
both  pockets. 

“ And  you’ve  known  her,”  cried  Inger- 
sol, “and  wouldn’t  stir  a finger  to  help 
me — ” a rush  of  his  own  unreasonable- 
ness making  him  stop  short. 

“Oh,  they’re  going  to  fight!”  cried 
Frances,  huddling  in  between  the  two, 
and  lifting  her  long  tan-colored  gloves 
beseechingly.  “Stop!  Stop, mister!  who- 
ever you  are.  You  sha’n’t  touch  my  hus- 
band!” 

“ Your  husband  ?”  cried  Ingersol,  tum- 
bling back. 

“Yes;  that’s  my  wife,”  said  Charley, 
coolly.  “Sorry  you  couldn’t  have  met 
before.  But  you  never  had  time  to 
come  home  with  me,  Jim,  so  ’tisn’t  my 
fault.” 

“ And  she’s  Hetty’s— Miss  Dunbar’s 
friend  ?”  gasped  Jim,  unable  to  get  it  even 
then  through  his  head. 

“ Precisely.  And  I went  down  to  the 
station  yesterday  to  meet  Hetty.  Frances 
couldn’t.  That’s  the  time  you  were  as 
sweet  as  a snapping-turtle  to  me.  Eh  I 
Remember  ?”  Charley  now  advanced 
and  gave  his  friend  a poke  in  the  side, 
while  he  winked  dreadfully.  “Oh!  by- 
the-way,  Jim,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice, 
“ didn’t  I have  those  spoons  marked  M.  D. 
for  you  ?” 

Ingersol  turned  to  Hetty.  “I — I feel 
rather  faint.  This  room  is  too  hot. 
Would  you  mind  taking  a turn  with  me 
down  the  street  ?”  And  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  head. 

Hetty  looked  up  with  clear  eyes.  “ I’ll 
go,”  she  said,  simply. 

And  there,  in  the  shadow  of  Old  King's 
Chapel,  with  people  coming  and  going  on 
either  hand,  and  life  at  its  quickest  pulse, 
he  told  her  all,  and  Hetty  promised  never 
to  slip  away  again  till  death  should  claim 
her. 
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THE  ARYAN  MARK: 

A NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN  MEETING. 
BY  ANNA  C.  BIUCKETT. 


rrtHERE  is  nothing  perhaps  more  dis- 
JL  tinetly  Aryan  than  the  New  England 
town  meeting.  But  to  find  it  in  some- 
what of  its  original  character  we  must  go 
back  into  the  regions  not  yet  traversed 
by  the  rail  road,  which  brings  not  only  new 
fashions  for  the  girls  to  spoil  their  fresh 
p reft  i ness  with,  hut,  more  unfortunately, 
stuff  to  spoil  their  minds  in  the  cheap 
literature  of  the  far-away  cities,  whether 
in  the  form  of  vulgar  fiction  or  sensa- 
tional sermons.  There  is  nothing  much 
more  discouraging  than  to  see  this  kind 
of  reading  penetrating  into  the  remote 
country  towns,  and  scarcely  to  be  able, 
to  find  the  good  old-fashioned  village 
maiden  who  was  a delight  to  the  eyes 
and  the  heart,  so  lost,  is  she  in  cheap 
travesties  of  city  fashions  and  the  worst 
of  city  sentimentality.  But  there  are  yet 
h few  towns  in  New  England  where  we 
can  see  the  old  customs — not  quite  gone, 
though  rapidly  disappearing--- and  it  was 
in  a town  meeting  in  one  of  these  recent- 
Jy  that  1 spent  almost  my  entire  day. 

There  had  been  for  several  days  a writ 

Vol.  LXXjrV’^No  50fc 


ten  notice  tacked  at  the  side  of  the  door 
of  the  town-halt  calling  upon  the  free- 
men of  the  town  to  at  tend  the  meeting 
which,  according  to  law,  was  appointed 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
State,  county,  and  town  officers,  all  of 
which  were  named.  As  we  went  down 
through  the  village  on  our  way  to  the 
building  there  were  several  impromptu 
caucuses  on  the  steps  of  the  drug  store, 
the  grocery  store,  and  private  houses, 
and  we  heard  some  very  forcible  argu- 
ments being  brought  to  bear  to  convince 
perhaps  undecided  voters,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  man  who  was  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  next  Legislature,  for  it 
was  upon  the  town  representative,  and 
not  upon  the  State  or  county  officers, 
that  not  unnaturally  the  chief  interest 
centred.  There  are  three  parties  in 
the  village,  Republican,  Democrat*  and 
Greenback.  But  of  late  days  the  last 
has  taken  unto  itself  a new  name,  the 
iiuieh-inisrepresented  one  of  Labor, — as 
if  nearly  all  the  freemen  who  were  that 
day  to,  exercise  the  duty  of  suffrage  in  the 
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house,  having  Uiree  long windows  on  u to  tva.pjtoar  in  a few  moment*  v\  it  h the 
sale.  The  walls  are  'white  and  mjobvd  hox.  Another  t**s<  nithnii* m 

tlie  cfejlfnir  was  • wb j te  'but  3)ihek  t^e  the  apcKdtM^rcpk  theuf.it; 

m Urn  I* -o . ir  winter  CnXming*  with  oil-  emibus  sort  of  wooden  triangle  of  !*.  >:.rd-d 
lamps.  and  the  two  n>iorpious . . A*qv»*s.  hastily  km  •eked  fomdher,  which  wu- 
sUiritl  at  each  skt<*  »f  Ahe  ^hfta-tfee,  •u$il&.L  to  tl#  UoQivahU:  wpy  nearly  :thh 
uiocljlied  tlM  -•.or’igttiaj  < The  height  . 9F  a man*  It sgeiued  h>:  me 

.large’  pipes  tmm  tlfc&e ddbVe* rurt  -aj<4i£:  the,  Altar  in  tii£  «3  jebk ' l heAtm*  was  not 
t it  e hmgih  of  the  room  \u  front  of  -life  high  probg 

.galiene*,  :md  ‘if hoi  making  very  abrupt  uidy.  uml  must 
(aims,  linaijy  disappear  m a dmnii^  have  luut  a top m 
tv, high  begin*  itwar  the  veiling.  The  plat'  iff  hut;  after  a&fh. 
form  is  hugeyaViU  was  set  for  a Hivur  of  -,ve  may  be-  nhs  .«« 

a idey.  with  a landscape,  the  .looathv*  of  hiked  ksto  runny-  Y; 

Which  we  judged  to  he  partly  in  the  Am-  details  x?f  tfu/se  ; . ?:*£:  *r  •- 

aeofi  Yolhy  amt  partly  hi  am/emt  Egypt  times.  A won  rate.  ; 

The  side  scenes  repiesimled  ineu^t  arms  (he  . -,‘i 

of  about.  the  day  of  Queen  Eioumth  vovutfl  UdisWmxlerb  g V -■  f-  £ I 
These;  lufwevetv  had  nothing  whatever  triangle  when  he 

to  do  with  tin-  null  *miph\  and  almost,  went  out,,  so  it  * ..«HH0p^r 

toueiVtiig  drama  winch  was  to  be  'played.  seemed  to  he  . the.  Y f.igr 

but  imd  f*i  oilier  days  .lormed  part jof ; tlio  eg , 

little  thru ti\*  wUli  winch  tile  ‘‘summer  alive  of  tin  nbar 
boarder  ' at  the  hotel  used  to  while  away  The  ' action  ihva  Jgfcg 

the  hoary  hours  dm'mg  his  akscnioe  front  relapsed  }tth>  pmo  ^ 

dm  env  Tim  progress,  of  . wvdizalioii  ■ u ? ttu « \ e/ / * - ' - 

having  made  ft.  nece^sory  h»  change  Opr  actors  spmni  onffAvA  Ardw 
naritre.  into  a Skating  Vink,  the  iitllnge  the  paper  wmAnh  -u.y  ,A, 

liitd  teen  removed  to  The  bull  for  pvcMr  ly  nu  the  nude.  : ■■ 

wuioo  and  so  • loHiletl  iiow  the  Scene m hud  nrivtugod  Hio  ’ wW  JwBK< l«s>^ . 
win  eh  pre^cidly  iyppeai*  ed  arthi^yyyfey;  '"fhi^htikcstb^ 
cording  in  ihe  edd  ijfrcck  eUstoniy  tvWtyjr  hi  tViHlciv 

jXHS<nis,  Enter  %hh 

til  so  the  postmaster,  antitlig  sheriff,  bear-  &ue,  Tiiey  ttkh) .'  the 

inir  between  them  one  of  ‘those  md  f.wh  clerk  hdoiui  the  table  add  facing  tiie  iiaii. 
>wnal  i.ablos  uddeh  have. leaves  th  ho  sup  abd  the  sherid  nt  his  right,  with  the 
' ported  by  n wooden  -swinging  it r%n dee f,  boxes  !»et  woon  i hcim  -I  liii  vh  b.n  t'ny-  mu- 
ifend  whicli  were  <H*iohr;ned  ii£  all  old  by  ruir  riot  ' hi  . ibis  whm.sical  \ v.setu- 
New  England  household*  for  fbe  dtaljeh  hhmeo.  b»n,  afior  all  there  is  soubd.hing 
i>.al  'a ay  jn.  whivli  tin* v would'  tip  over  toucdiing  in  l !«•-  road  Which  inmginaUon 
•Ayi|fe$nt ' fli^v s\H) idViiig- ; yf •;  ,:'liC^V.:ftlir:i'n  the  wlipie didHide^s  for  AVli&li 

toe  tray  of  dishes  front  breakfast  sm  mU  flioso  simfiic  jjroparaUous  ma»b*. 

pheed  carefully  upon  the  loaf.  Tie--  ur-  we  Jn.ul  led'oro  as  liiv  Amin  mark,  and 
fAu*  of  the  pht  y so  lav  w'as  vdighh  Tlo>  con.  I si  not  fail  lo  thiiik  '<>?  tlurse  ■ aiiciefiiy 
i - o actors  diva ppcart-d,  ami  agam  eumo  hum  dead  kvusneni  of  niiis  >a  ?n»  aces  ago 
iJpiiU • l ho  ‘ sbigo,  with  two  eli.at.rs,  a tvmm  Tugvtbec  \u  tluv.  sumo  simple  vvay  in 
roll  of  p?rx^r-  Add  t5vdye<>dibidh 

cw.i^b  voodcu  b(>x>  ^ wi-h  slii^'j'U'  t be  selves  lc  Vv  hyHCVor  Uje  oj<i  town 

ngpc«'  ».  n«(-.  \vhH‘h  \anv  placed  iijoit  tho  m*efo*g  »%  io;hl,  'ihi-rg  vie.  h>ve  due'  sigt. 

Thy  , pricici^il  ucUd’  tfigu  uh$I  Ary^n  ntce^  ku,d 

h»r  iho  first,  iduo  and  mUm^sing  n hoy  of  then-  uiva  %d  luov  d«ev  \oubl  goyovp 
who.  lVdiu  his  pifSilibn  in  Trunk  of  the  IhcrUsvive^und-  rtigir  w; . . 

xmgo.  fw-  jmic.cd  iA}  repo-.'.u  h ' 'diorns»  The ' ?tudi»anw-  .v]m  were  |a  bv  also 
moo:  d.d.nnfy  you  how  run  over  to  actors  -gathoo-d  ^iov.ly . iv>{-  ;«  long  time 

pity  Ihmde  uint  fidks  to  giyc  yon  04>mxmi i og  Fuh^d Y^f:l be  vi ne.dTisiifiw 

joio c(Vil  Avho  yymntereil:  idnaiT  empty 

b.iggird.  outgofAtllu  un  upfk'jcdpiWl  ui>#%^ud  \\  xiU 

'Tlvnt.if  A rp'^] ' tbeiT  Uamhi  fult  d?  ot  pa^er*  rm*srdy 
vouiid  aiid  dT4*iiiipear^i  d)ii  rif  tlyir  duov-  printed.-  but  some y iiteai.. ■ Mmau vv hU^, 
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however,  there  was  a gathering  outside 
which  increased  with  every  minute,  and 
soon  the  voters  began  to  straggle  slowly 
in,  and  passing  up  the  right  aisle,  went 
through  the  space  between  the  stage  and 
the  triangle,  the  modern  signification  of 
which  was  now  apparent,  handing  up 
their  votes  to  the  sheriff  as  they  went, 
and  then  joined  the  much  more  exciting 
meeting  outside.  The  boxes  were  of  three 
different  sizes  to  correspond  with  the  dif- 
ferent-sized ballots,  on  orfe  of  which 
were  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
State  and  county  officers,  endingwith  the 
Representative  for  Congress;  on  the  mid- 
dle-sized one,  the  names  of  the  proposed 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  had  been  ami- 
cably divided  up  between  the  two  principal 
parties;  and  the  third,  a very  small  piece 
of  paper,  on  which  was  the  name  of  the 
candidate  for  the  town  representative  to 
the  Legislature.  As  in  the  child's  story 
of  the  three  bears,  it  was  the  little  bear 
the  meddling  with  whose  property  caused 
all  the  trouble,  so  to-day  it  was  the  little 
box  on  which  was  centred  the  attention 
of  the  assembled  freemen.  Botli  the 
principal  candidates  were  fine  young  men  ; 
there  was  apparently  no  difference  in 
them  excepting  that  one  of  them  was  be- 
ing voted  for  by  the  Republicans  and  the 
other  by  the  Democrats,  and  there  was  the 
kindest  and  most  friendly  feeling  between 
them.  The  sheriff,  as  he  received  each 
vote,  opened  it,  to  be  sure  that  it  did  not 
contain  another,  I suppose,  and  placed 
each  one  in  its  proper  box;  meantime  the 
clerk  checked  off  the  voters  on  the  big 
paper,  never  stopping,  however,  to  ask  a 
name,  for  there  was  not  a man  there 
whose  name,  place  of  residence,  general 
character,  property,  and  personal  habits 
were  not  well  known  to  every  other  man 
in  the  line.  There  was  no  crowding  and 
no  hurry,  for  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  nothing  would  be  decided  by  this  first 
ballot  except  the  strength  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  so  the  work  went  lazily  on,  one 
farmer  after  another  dropping  in,  after  lie 
had  hitched  his  horse  and  sold  his  eggs 
and  his  butter,  to  hand  up  his  votes  and 
to  exchange  some  often  jocose  remark 
with  the  sheriff,  till  at  last,  after  about  an 
hour,  the  clerk  announced,  “ Gentlemen, 
this  ballot  will  be  closed  in  five  minutes.” 
One  or  two  more  happened  in  before  the 
five  minutes  were  out,  and  then  there  was 
another  warning  that  there  still  remained 
but  one  minute  in  which  the  freeman 
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could  vote.  As  there  is  always  sure  to  be 
one  behtted  man  at  the  sailing  of  every 
ocean  steamer,  the  very  warm  and  ner- 
vous corroborator  of  the  theory  of  Buckle, 
so  how  one  more  “firm  and  reliable  tread” 
came  slowly  up  the  aisle, and  one  more  vote 
was  put  into  the  box.  The  moment  had 
fled,  and  the  destiny  of  the  town  for  the 
next  two  years  was  decided. 

There  enter  now  upon  the  stage  seven 
new  actors,  four  of  them  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  three  selectmen  of  the  town, 
and  they  sit  down  at  the  table.  The 
clerk’s  register  is  whisked  off  and  laid 
down  on  the  carpet,  all  the  boxes  but  the 
fateful  smallest  one  are  cleared  out  of  the 
way,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sound  of 
many  entering  feet  the  contents  of  that 
box  are  shaken  out  upon  the  table.  Mean- 
while the  settees  have  rapidly  filled,  and 
everybody  is  watching  the  seven  grave 
men  who  begin  to  count  the  votes.  Ev- 
ery one  of  the  faces  was  bronzed  by  the 
sun;  every  hand  was  hard  and  knotted 
with  labor;  almost  every  head  was  part- 
ly bald;  but  every  face  bore  the  genuine 
New  England  stamp,  a cluster  such  as  it 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
find  anywhere  else  than  in  New  Eng- 
land, for  the  marks  of  the  sternly  high 
ideals  which  drew  the  Puritans  across 
the  sea  still  linger  on  the  faces  of  their 
descendants  and  will  not  away.  But  it 
was  not  only  on  the  stage  that  we  could 
trace  those  signs  of  breeding.  Take  your 
stand  in  front  of  the  wooden  seats,  now 
nearly  filled  with  the  freemen  of  the 
town,  and  get  a general  glance  at  the  as- 
sembled faces.  You  can  pass  over  the 
Canadian,  with  build  and  face  betraying 
the  French  descent  and  the  severer  cli- 
mate from  which  he  comes ; the  one  negro ; 
the  irrepressible  Celt;  the  descendant  of 
the  Celt,  already  in  one  generation  tak- 
ing on  the  mark  of  the  American  climate 
and  of  the  position  which  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  his  creating  here;  the  omni- 
present German — and  sweep  the  room. 
Look  at  those  fine -cut  noses  and  lips; 
and  the  curves  of  the  head  are  very 
significant.  See  the  small  and  well- 
formed  ear;  and,  even  with  all  the  con- 
stant and  heavy  work,  notice  the  small 
and  shapely  hands  which  are  lifted  to 
brush  away  the  fine  hair  from  the  fore- 
head. There  are  plenty  of  lines  on  those 
elderly  faces— most  of  them  elderly — for 
almost  all  the  “boys ’’have  been  drawn 
West  by  what  have  seemed  to  them  easier 
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is  tlic  grave riigv'vr  t oo, 
nod  knows  oil  tie-  rosy 
h rg  - pluses  under  Uu- 
Cr?t**5  of  tbivppiTty  lit- 
t ;<•  t'<'?])en‘rv,  which  h*\ 
-raves  for  as  if  It  wi'Vtt 
his  ov*o  jra  felon.  The 
Vemng  fivaif  behind 
hi  m in  shirt  afeoves — 

‘ b(?ikKl  slnr{  'Aiooiovs-- 
rHughf  up  vritli  oltvst its 
i%  U to  Don  toe Wjl.1  ic  cun  * 
d i dcife  ‘Hr-  I t a s ruty 
over  from  the  grw‘m*>7 
•store  ib.(*nM  hfe  vote, 
pn'MiiiHal*)y  for  the  lle- 
puhlfeoi  eumhhato  as 
tllOV  ti.%%  0‘M'V  good 

f riend  Annd  as  .soon  as 
In?  ha#  i>V>t  nd  of  it, 
runs  bad  k jjgai'n  to  h fe 
bosvo-^o  Tito  next one. 

Xidl; $tri|  d Jtt  •k,  fft€i  ‘ k jifeife 
;i>ric$' 

as  re  presrYri  tali  vfe. 
hris  4-pi vfen  fmr  or  tiw 
fri.ifes  WO);  % ihvr  t)hjfr>A 
troll,  your  ever mvi  Aaml 
Juts  just  come  down 
from  tin*  platform,. 
wlicu'R  j[fe  })Hs  bief  ii  kelp- 
i'lig  fo  count  the  vote. 
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him.  n very 

vud  limn  leaning  on  a si ic.lv.  We  seldom  jantl  village*  than  die  nnml>er  of  tilings 
■$&y  him  bftfespt  «f  night,  whet*  he  comes  ever J*  ijuhi  can  do 

now  v Then*  is Ntuiaiilmi^foVicJV  One  tutn  which  m the  old  Eug- 

( ngrj i r. $he  tfe< tU  uvt  R is  always  the  very  ImitMtimes  we  sfeyriTil  havp  ^tirr-  to 

(del  rum  or  the  very  iittle  boys  that  goaf-  see,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for— that  of  the 
Uo*  the  •vows  at  night.  II  makes  one  think  village  $ lemyman.  Hi  ere  are  churches 
of  what  some  phrenologist  has  said,  that  n.  me  to'vn.  -di]  than  four 

when  H baby  1a  horn,  fhei  seuiRji  into  vhe  of  diiterent  khuta;  huh  ill  eve  • is  only  one 
World  with  a biee  Inuhl,  AOlhal  everv  oiie  mtoishir  at  pre^-ut  Oil*  it  is  a hard  umfe 
<A!x  see  just  winti.  uHiorini,  ivl.iut  powers,  h*r  to  support  rhMu  .all.  People  do 
it  ha?t  hi  (v<>r{v -wjiUv  Tlihf t hi*,  (aiyefeit  up  go  riktdiurcli  -as  Ufey  used  tor  aifet  f lfey 
\?M  IV  haf  vy  w|juir^cir>u  ffiifr-tijf  vv  iff  not  hi  fife  Mere  Avr-  vnn  against,  fe fe 

with  fliati4*  And  she  chihl-irin^  rm.work-  <,f  ton yr real  prolilem^of the  time/  I.h  old 
u*g  nil.  after  Ins  life  is  a) mo<t  dome  rl.e  vyvhen  woe  gmil- gr.amlhithrrs  were 

niiebv^vs  tliiyjieail  fo^, 'it  \v&$  ffe  Ufe, 

what  lias  been  and  \o  :D|f5|Vt  if>*  ? !>A;>T>^t}  VeA  e rit h^ly  witji, 

tro  the  old  mail  who  uoe*  afte-  tl m e»ovs  rhe  ’n-yn.  They  lu-ou.ght  op  n*n .ehildren 
musi  ofieu  r*Mnf»mher  how  h<:  used  in-  rbn  ; On  5if»U0  a.  year,  :o»<l  ihonrhl  it  not  hard  to 
beliioh  therti  h*mr  y<sn*s  auee ’ li^for^  hr  fivy > ste  Tlum  s.vefp  the  times  w le-n 
had  almost  rVgV>t  U!n*»ve,oh,  v a.:-,  the  je  o>«h-  linen  iM  ( h *hlsimi  h s Vr  Deserted  VilJiiee  v 
tbaej?H»e|v  .>-.a  y A |e-{/-  a hi;o«  d'e  -.  *?t*W  :»-pihieai>ie  U»  toanj  a Afood  »'joirV' 

Aral  & i hey  pjnss,  farmer  afeK  farmer,  hot  ^bch  times  mv  long  psiyi,  Nbvy 

Uiouch  filiuitSt  ever\  man  of  thvh?  o sour • the  small  tt.yy- t»ti  ntust  put  np1.  wil.ii  y oim.iT 
Ihi'Ug  idvtfeTtidn  atiur^fefdr^y;;  -fvt^ai  llt^^^eudyniryb  'lyhd'Wiiit 

np thing  Vrbndi  afrike^  a xvit^  hVed  period  tftfr.  t>hfcn*uhly  temporarily  tdi  they  rap 
with  more  a^lri' rife Innim t’iu : tJUri  Mew  EVig>  WUt*y  .iri  p 'ri^aghWrhrjfod 
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OVTSIDE  THE  HALL. 


where  there  is  more  golttg  on,  and  who, 
though  in  the  town,  are  not  of  it. 

But  it  is  the  next  ballot  and  not  this 
one  that  will  probably  elect  a repre- 
sentative if  any  does,  for  the  men  who 
don't  cure  particularly  about  who  shall 
go.  or  whether  any  one  shall  go,  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  come  back  after  the 
chores  are  done  and  supper  is  eaten,  and 
it  will  be  only  those  who  are  determined 
to  elect  some  one  who  will  vote  at  the 
next.  The  voters  are  not  perfectly  quiet 
now;  some  of  them  indulge  in  calling  out 
tin*  name  of  their  favorite  man  as  they 
press  up  the  aisle  to  the  ballot  box,  but 
there  is  nothing  disorderly.  When  this 
ballot  is  closed  the  sun  is  already  near  ins 
setting,  and  the  warm  day  is  growing  cold 
in  the  Green  Mountain  air.  The  hall 
empties  very  quickly  after  the  usual  re- 
sult is  announced,  and  the  next  ballot  is 
begun,  for  the  meeting  must  not  adjourn 
if  it  wishes  any  more  chance  to  vote.  So 
long  as  it  does  not  adjourn.  it  may  keep 

Go  gle 


On  voting  till  Christmas  if  it  chooses,  but 
to  adjourn  would  kill  it  forever  So  the 
business  goes  on,  and  the  voters  continue 
to  hold  caucuses  outside  on  the  steps;  and 
the  sun  sets,  and  the  kerosene  lamps  are 
lighted  to  mingle  their  odor  with  that  of 
the  pipes.  At  ten  o’clock  some  of  the 
‘'boys’1  got  possession  of  the  bell-rope 
and  ring  out  a peal,  to  which  everybody 
listened  for  an  instant,  for  in  this  village 
one  never  knows  when  the  one  bell  begins 
to  ring  whether  there  is  a fire,  an  enter- 
tainment. or  a prayer-meeting.  By  this 
time  the  livery-stable  was  making  prospec- 
tive gains,  and  the  old  stage-driver  had 
three  of  his  horses  .birched  up  and  scurry- 
ing through  the. off  roads  to  bring  in  recre- 
ant voters;  the  band  was  playing  within  a 
stoneVf hrovv  of  the  hall;  and  all  was  ex- 
citement both  within  and  without  the 
building.  But  there  was  not.  a great  va- 
riation in  the  votes.  The  " LaU>r '*  men 
dropped,  several  of  them,  into  other  lines. 
The  “ Farmers  " held  their  own  ; anti  the 

Original  -from  ' 


THE  A.RYAK  MARK, 


YOle  pulled  back  hod  Forth  between  Hem-  erv tiling  was  as  (/bough  it  had  not  been. 

, derate  in  id  . Rep  u bUea  i I $ idi  midnight.  fev>  hs » r ibe  third  or  fourth  tinuv  tills  vo>u 
dry  muti  whq'JitHi  not  lrrM*?*  Umre  during:-  goes  wi  timin'.;*  re  imputative  for  the- next 
the  day  amjf  who  \\as  dratr^d  there  m two  years  and  everybody  is  perfectly' 
}Ugkt  i;d;i  Mg  up  (he  aiiuir  where  be  found  is  ik'd  .*  As  my  friend  the  driver 

*L  just  *<tb  hay -fever  patients  rotuniiug  expressed  it..  ' •'  Everybody  iu  town  as 
fr« >*■»*•  Europe  enter  into  exactly  that,  stage  well  pleased.  and  the  tomdidate*  are  wd!: 
id  the.  disease ii)  which  ail  those  wliO  have  pleased,  because  if,  after  they  hud'  had  so 
stahl  at  liome  and  taken  it  me  when  the  imibb  exeitoneni,  mryhoUv  luul  3ipfe.ii 
vessel  arrives.  elected,  them  would  have  been  kind  of 

There  had  nowhetm  Suva*  a oytbgbi  bah  hard  bellies,  *;bnv"t.  ybu  know  ; hub  waive- 
2U&S,  ^ivd;  ho  uc/mu*  prospect  they  all  went  koine  hi  £*pod  slut  jta  ahd 

of  electing  « represe»uativ*vUiiju  when  the  feeling  well."' 

urn*  in  charge  drst  pulled  the  bell-rope  And  so  ended  the  election.  Like  'win 
hvds  e hours  before  The  three  principal  uiue  NcwfEngimidr as,  every  riian  bad  had 
Jiafiduiates  how  held  a nutting  in  his  say  aml  inS)  siuek  to  hi*  omnion,  mui 

front.  of  the  b;Ji,  .and  j«b?*ed  they  were  qmk-  enMitii  not  to  have  any 

KluiV  feliow-towHSHeVu  !*..  g«>  br>t/H'T  upd  one  to  :d*e;<U-  for  them.,  At  tor  a U . w hen w e 
aor  pot.  themselves  t<*  any  further  trouble  send  a r*t»rev<mUiUW>  to  the  State  Capilub 
on  » heir  iutepdub  Tiny  mov  veyy  much  or  [i(eoOei}irrei«/\Vl'ir.l»i»>vt,.i, , there 
^h|ievd  |W  a ! 1 U»e  COidideiU'H  widen  h;M.I  Lue  s doubt  us  hi  v hat  he  >vifl  do  oV  say 
Wu  simvvu  n\  them;  hiii  it  wtte  too'  bad  after  ho  gvta  there,  ami  so  there  imty  bfr 

td  v any  b>ny*M\  .VeciVrdiouly , all  the  r-ewoi?  ip  the  security  and  sidEravUon  of 

people  went  quietly  home  to  beUyaoil  pyp  tim  ^<*od  people 
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tance.  Here  and  there  the  flat,  is  lush 
and  green,  where  shallow  lakes,  blooming 
wi tii  white  lilies  and  blue  arrow  heads, 
bathe  the  arid  soil;  here  and  there  it  is 
burned  yellow  and  brown,  where  the  hot 
smooth  saml,  stretching  in  from  the  wean 
shore,  drinks  up  water  and  life,  and 
leaves  ail  dead.  That  level  flat,  reaching 
far  away  into  the  distance,  is  like  the 
plane  of  life  one  has  to  travel;  the  black 
streak  of  a gloomy  pine  woods  is  the  Val- 
ley of  Shadows,  and  the  w hite  waving  line 
of  sand  is  a likeness  of  Death;  and  as  in 
real  life,  so  here -neither  death  nor  its 
shadow  looks  sinister  seen  from  such  a 
distance. 


I —THE  WHITE  DEATH 


HE  White  Death  is  a naked,  gleam 
g£yjj||  iI  11  *shi f ti  ng  flood  of  sand,  mo  viitg 
m&sB  ever  inland  from  the  ocean  shore, 
ineii  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  in  huge  white 
wa  ves  of  glistening  grit , inexorable  as  fate, 
silent  as  the  grave,  swallowing  and  de- 
stroying everything  that  lies  before  it  in 
its  way.  The  wind  blows  the  shifting 
surface  up  the  crest  of  each  towering  wave 
and  over  the  edge  in  a sparkling  mist. 
Beyond  the  crest  the  dry  mist  falls,  and  so 
the  wave  moves  stead i I v*  resistless!  y for- 
ward, enveloping  all  things  in  a liiiivers 
wh  ile. 


0 travel  across  the  level  flat  is  a 
mimic  image  of  the  journey  of  life. 
The  hikes, so  pretty  in  tile  distance. 


IgM'TANDING  at  the  edge  of  a marshy  are  muddy,  and  smell  rank  and  dank  to 
jggyl  Hut,  the  eye  looks  far  away  across  the  nostrils;  they  are  full  of  tadpoles 
”£^=3  the  level  of  coarse  sedge-grass  to  nud  lizards  and  (trawling  tilings.  Here 
the  white  line  of  the  saml  hill*  and  mid  there  little  deserts  of  arid  sand  are 
the  black  line  of  pine  woods  in  the  dis-  passed;  they  burn  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
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am?  .s^owb  Ur^  with  A rcjfteeted 
am?  bmstjattoe^  rise  tn  *;lou«l>.  like,  -petty 

?m  -‘biyfe  \'^y|tt;;-i^tnf^;:::;  T!*we  are 
f[\jlck^uuls  i til herd Wf  fee  t w hem  i}m 
looks  Um  iVeslmd  ami  « m -meanest,  and 
biilu^  the  deml  leyd?*  t*t  m nib  > 
intf&ti with ':•*  i^ieey 

of  visionary  wanm 


'earftaui  of  dryidip?' 

•Vftfc  ;gVnt#  of  the  Hhy,.idr>y\*v  am?  ibbkvrh)^ 

^fiu^  wjfite heste  hoMentb,. 

feet  )>Ho  the 

.jr*i  i ixA^-!;ri<r4?.::i  t-?.*  iT"^v\o  >vfiu  • 

IstrilVef  in  somm,  > , ’..//,'• v , 


HI  liST  r(M  iii-  the  hot  hi  ark*  shahfo'r-- 
the  pinmp  and  thru 
»lm  foot-hills  ;«>  it  Wed H of  Death. 
All  is  hrratlvir^s  siDocm  exeopi  for  the 
shddJUMg  of  ih<$  hdebawk  high  in  Urn  air, 
ami  tiie  stmn^e 

the  ceaselessly  nior ifr^kah *l£Mf  ti  n g SHort. 
P '■«•«'  mnl  the r*-  a ski rk  enry  tree  irnn to 
•already  (l&idi'ti  ./he  eUboh  of  Dm  onroor 
\ijir  death,  readies  helpless  skeleton  own* 
h{v*ol0;Uio  air.  Ekudfis  ah  empty  Ibdhw 
shell  of  bark:  *ac\h  k ><mlh'*s  Vud  emd  of 
life,  ekeepVfu^  perhhpi.  for  a nekt  nf  ^to0(1- 
;}>eek^;!  or  at  in ie^^;ahVtahil;  tHeten ip^y 
drosis  of  Urn  spied  of  the  jenolme. 


:|HBK>;  SsttiV  Ifcdtii 

"wBSk^hd  Urn  jurnry  o,  *mk<i’ 

d^'11  v ..  /I'tieit  khddptvl y,  ns  the  head  rises 

ahbdi  iht»  yra?t  thfelast  white  wave,  all 


'ifc  ioktHilify  1ratt^)ivn?i*dk  The  kvnt  hi0‘ 
h elhnddAvith  hant  in^  hroafih  ami  their, 
Xieklli  itself  fhft  (K’dhiHl o ;’ 

Ifcfoi*  f If*  '&fk % 1 u>ye  df  dd  i$$$t Vf-  frf:  U 2« 
etei^ial  a ^loinoiiK1 

I i ti.$-  vvlili  XiiiM- Bijif  AVliite^a!^?  A p rl  $<>!  led 
VifH  AloH^hV  '.  Tlur  ^aaek^ss  mrt 
sh$v4te ' jUhHntill'j  vfcii  and  the 

eodl  pu rekdf ^ A ! |>al  hui^  the 
hoi  fare  like  the  breath  o?  H hfevrer  qi\d  » 
purer  U tv.  The  oeeath  iix^  |aji«v  the  rush/ 

S l^YGN?J^kihy/foof -hffl#  Iie^  crjam  mu  hreezi*  all  tell  of  Mup^fhir,^  vast  ami 
ami  -iiij  the  silent  bosom  of  linitfless  Umt  lies  beyoml  . 
riie  \Vlnte  - lulls  and  vul-  BehiuO  left  rho  4 turned  plain4 

leys  of  iimless  send,  hlimiing.  bunting  bounded  by.  I bo  biaek  sbmlow^  and  the 
pardusi.  ninl  airy:.'.'  The  air  is  like  the  Whim  Death  Bofo)^  is  an  image  of 
hhist  from  u fit-i  y D i nuiv^ , a i i < 1 a breath*  limitless  ioiuieosdy 
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TOT  'VH.BCK.. 


Ary  ixii*}  still', but  deii&e  3 unities  ami  tangied 
wildernesses;  and  hidden  gloomy  swamps 
*>f idaghAdJ  ‘ / 

ter  Uy  ^ ..  ^ 

biotmiiii^,  |h  iiie 
nuckt  i>f  ;aiJ  the 
dark 


II— HACK  OF  THE  C&PEft 

0A  PE  HjBNliDPEN  is-.*  hook 

*>f ;&?md ’^v^rnl  with  serub  bush- 
■x^; riHlh  iht?  iibiik  lies  the  per- 
eoVw-  :iyi  sheltered  Harbor 
The  mean  3 ie*  without,  and  into  H,  north 
ami  cruel  bate*. and 

ratals  stretch  out  then’  lingers  Under  the 
Scqlreft  and  h jtndreds  of  v&s&jfe 
that  have,  vv fathered  ulairv  a bitter  sUoaW 
fciie  here 'HviUuh  U»e  very  sight  of  the  i>oa! 


little  hike  (lint  lit^Uv 
the  very  ej  nteh  of.  1 1 >b  fo t*i I rou  ml 

iir>vyf  uf • warn t •crypto  1 . of 

fhiat  fairly  burdens  tfm  liul 
Am  t j va  o f i ft  IT*  e*  e i « 

\ii  dingle  Imre  mid wfrA&tfy  ;iaa>>le 

yvlioro  birds  ucjitW  aud  slug!  Tali 
A rnshos  B&H  and 

Ufrt  in  Ike  light  \y uul'iii :tb^%.d^eT.^f  m*b: 
til  Ae  blink.  A rank  lean& 

BACK  of  the  Capo*  lie  mil ' ■ ■'■>  v j*  ■ r.  1 ;.fc  Water-  alone  side,  and  a|i  is  yrnd 

strange  while  life  fee# lyil *,  , 
PPj^^jfc;yw. ..  * .and  the  /dark  >>art  of  n??n-  lint  aruuiui  it  xdivlc  f.hV-.JuH  livid  arm*. 

AV0pijte  ’.with  Its  eii^t  mg  shadows , bid  a ud  j^^s(y d!'  y i*e*ps  f or ivdkd  imdx  by  ihyin 


wifch  the.  blnuehihg  ribs  and  brokeij  bifrtfe- 
of  the  poor  lost  things, 
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ft*  eBHSHHK-  ,w\i>*'U'*x  whispering  '.of  the 

cert* inly  doomed  hy  a.  j*|fsj  *atul*  nuglii,  if  Utc  ears  wen*  only 
Tt4  Cuti*.  Hiit  irK-atiMiut*  ntfHiMxi  to  vnteli  iU  murmur.  i ••?> 

rrn  .sunliplii:  it  holds  at  c>t)i^Hv  tUidir^  tlutn  simile  and  meUcphor, 
i in  its  bosom  (;jml  un  It  might.'  jxnUups,  udl  of  huyiyd.  li'mwv&i;; 
vvliii  its  iiife  hlci/Tni,  find  -fit filings 
p batiks,  its  life  repinst  sefcit  unfd  ’&&£$■  ;$n:  tb<?  _ [L- 

>.h  ali  i.hiii^.  !,»*'.•!.•  \vhnk  nld turns  sfjf  its  .Wr 

i mini  and  wauw uatps  . bills  *md  r^i](‘v;s  For 
Wl.o  is  i itf: - nuitM  in  old  days,  it  ,m  stud*  luK  : 

iiTi*.U."and  ihmous  pi-  ^ 

Live  an  obv^rsn  inid  i*,  rates  used  to  Jute  or  teadj  r * 

Pm  is  ;*  reverse  als*».  the  crepe  and  ies-  sand 

fm*.e  of  the  sand,  ait  kills,  and  ahesm  and  • 

of  the  lake;  are  byy^V'  bnmiows  were  myjp  ^ 

furiously  biined.  n*i^b 
ly’:at . li fiiWQnp.  thy  hhietc  yl&iUisy&.vit- 
'^st2ifev :,, ■ •"  'v‘  r! . .the  pines,  or  i it  the  wlnio  Wojnujy  face  'of 

the  satuL  ' . ’ ? 

Maybb  4 h haired yvnr*  lienee^  whfeii 
llnvsundy  VvaVf*N  ha vr  rolled  past  and  the 

.sbmp  of  those 


where  ?f  run-n  tracks;  and  marks  and  loop 
prijifs:  -ieit  liy.  a and  u^iy  U fe 

Uhd  h;o*  parsed  over  it 

and  ncrussinfr  in  u he^wyrkof 
MiHunis  : Hoes,  mv.  )mMe*;  where 
:dn(i  vipats.  jrWivk-  and  ^Yidikha^^  rome 
ImU  igft't ie , 42  r er'ywhen * it of  i i n X llf  p £hpd 

are  iuvkwiird  .sipmh  fdoipmUs  of  irogu 
tim]  tiUide,  niulfe  ^erhj^d  }iy  ;tjie  initl  j jy^  i0 
lizards,  rough  misshapen  Hunks  af  mial- 
terrapins,  -Every  when-  blended  and  a* an 
mingled  w ill)  kjtO$& 'Ok.>t‘pt,tlnahfi? 
are  slumped  the  jetmOh  tod  toot  prints-—, 
some  big  and  clumsy. some  Jif  i h*  ajhl  sharp 
- let!  hy  awkward  water  lei  ds  of  nli  son.* 
mid  kinds  that  pmv  upbu  that  other  mis 
yhaj:»en  mptUe  lilh.  For  iie| and  Uh>m 
a ragged  sfniJjlinrf  mark  upon  the'  saud 
.viyows  whom  some  grutcaqim  tragedy  iii0 
.happemd.  l-erhaps  ail  the  squalor  of 
;yhit  rypfiio  life  is  even  now  wrig^lih^  tiU- 
'dPr  surface  of 


<»aiuky  fto6<l  l>v 

yh^ti^aii'd : hnrriiir^$  will  hy  left  .strcuided 
high . 4iid  vhoiiest . folk'  to  fiud5 


OT  far  away,  from  the  lake  tie  if§| 
oollyaiy  slope  of  the  whh-ts 
iniU  sweeps  smoothly : anil  yve^Sy 
io  tie;  h> v* *1;  Old  out'  beyond  lie 

M? $yof r i -X'i.  # •'• 


ini;  ontib'  iuekmxr  lino*  m.?ls.  dust  ^ 
y< nni  riiLs  f HreBth  frvnen  a yh*vv 


THE  SAND  HILLS. 


AMONG 


1 y crawling  stream  spanned  by  wooden  As  the  mind  comes  back  from  prm 
bridges;  beyond  that  again  is  a bit  of  an  derings  upon  the  mtr&cle  of  Death  ami  its 
orchard,  three  tail  poplars,  and  then  the  problem  of  problems  to  the  thoughts  of 
spires  and  red  roofs  of  u little  town  nestled  the  wholesome  things  of  every-day  life, 
among  the  green  of  trees.  Over  the  edge  so  does  lie  who  crosses  the  white  silence 
of  the  sloping  sand  are  the  masts  and  sai Is  of  the  sand-hills  leave  behind  him  the 
of  vessels.  The  whole  scene  might  be  a bit  dead  glare  and  heat,  the  weird  desolation, 
of  Holland  or  of  any  other  picturesque  to  stand  once  more  amid  these  wholesome 
tint,  country  dropped  here  upon  the  hein  green  things  and  the  smooth  - flowing 
of  desolate  sand  and  stunted  growths.  streams  of  an  honest  world  of  every  day. 
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MVrse  is  not  at  home  th~d&yv? 
j$3  jp  since  you  oitler,  1 obeyv 
rt^Lfe^i'i  : ’ thank  thd  gods  yon  dip  not  set 

Your  kluye  some  ta&k  mure  hopeless  yet 
To  wxt:  to  make  those  fxmglis 

That.  u>*eh  die  -eaves  of  Vernou  House 
To  lone  their  torpor  and  unfold 
Their  hidden  fronds  .of gvn&n  ■■ami  gold  ^ 

You  might —so  very  droll  you  ^ — , W; 

Have  uakfed . me  fa  hand  down  a star..  /Art 

But  m»,  a lyric  is  your  will  ; (fy! 

*Tis  not  so  ditlicull,  but  still  fifty1. 

Tis  difficult.  Remember,  ptay,  jHj 

The  ^tnse  is  not  -at  home  tO:day. 

When  $be  |&  gone  Deprf^&ion  site 
Cjxm  your  servant's  heart  and  .wits i 


linenhori,  ihiit  hod  once  some graee, 
Shivers  beside  the  ,ehimuey-place; 

Thought  wears  sii  miuccusioufed  frown. 

AH  things  go  wrong,  upstairs  and  down.- 
My  handmaid  Fancy  rss  face  grow.s  ghVpi;; 

I think  each  hour  the  girl  ill  come 
To  give  me  warning,  so  to  speak  - 
And  lose  her  wages  for  the  W^ekT  , k-.v' 
Tli-e  ui  ruble  sprite  that  brings  im\  rhyme— 
My  Mercury,  my  apt,  suhlime 
Toifug  Bnuoofc  - tUi"  the  tiuifcv 

;%*  -letters  go  i/ - . :,  •.  ‘;,v ; 

;,$o  happy  word  yHt^  di>vvu  the  verse 
>*-u>e  other  I > n ppy  w my)  j o nvd>. 
liiky  mi  a ^ilk^u',tjdead. 

But  • truce,  io  jv-w?,  Whav  ibis  page  lies 
;j$ene*tb  your  inost.  sagmvmiiit  evos, 

:1r0U  c&h  )>d  t fetd , and  uwd&  m fist  say, 

iXJt.u^'  hut  at  Umue  to-day  c’  ' ^ 
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WASHINGTON— THE  EVERGREEN  STATE. 


BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


I HAVE  called  Montana  the  Treasure 
State,  and  have  shown  that  it  is  vastly 
larger  than  Pennsylvania,  with  prospec- 
tively many  times  its  wealth  in  minerals 
and  in  the  variety  of  its  resources.  But 
much  that  we  find  promised  in  Montana  is 
amplified  within  the  territory  of  Washing- 
ton. The  hopeful  inhabitants  of  the  former 
boldly  adopt  the  motto,  uThe  last  shall  be 
first,”  as  if  to  say  that  amid  the  riches  of 
which  they  find  suggestion  and  promise 
all  around  them,  they  see  for  themselves 
a greater  wealth-producing  future  than  is 
boasted  at  present  by  any  of  the  older 
States.  I cannot  follow  them  so  far. 
There  is  a certainty  that  Washington 
has  more  varied  resources  than  Montana, 
and  I think  that,  with  or  without  irriga- 
tion, Washington  will  support  a larger 
population ; but  with  both  States  it  is  too 
early  for  closer  comparisons.  The  vast 
treasures  of  precious  metals  in  Montana 
are  sufficiently  worked  to  give  as  defi- 
nite a basis  for  hope  as  is  found  in  the 
marvellous  soil  and  forests  of  Washing- 
ton, but  in  botli  States  there  are  great 
areas  of  thirsty  soil  whose  future  is  a 
moot  point  in  Washington,  and  of  which 
in  Montana  it  is  only  certain  that  they 
yield  a good  return  from  their  present  use 
as  grazing-grounds  for  cattle. 

The  Evergreen  State  is  a huge  block  of 
land.  It  is  as  large  as  New  England  and 
Delaware, as  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  contains  69,994  square  miles. 
It  is  360  miles  wide  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  Idaho  border,  and  to  jour- 
ney over  it  from  British  Columbia  south- 
ward is  to  travel  245  miles.  It  is  the 
most  populous  of  the  new  States,  and 
its  inhabitants  outnumber  those  of  Ore- 
gon. In  1890,  according  to  the  last  cen 
bus,  it  contained  349,390  souls,  but  its  peo- 
ple now  assert  that  they  number  360,000. 
They  have  suffered  some  losses  in  certain 
cities,  or  the  increase  would  be  from  15,000 
to  20,000  greater. 

The  State  shows  to  poor  advantage  for 
those  who  cross  it  upon  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  because  the  route  taken 
by  that  great  and  well-equipped  line  lies 
across  an  extensive  desert  of  sage-brush, 
and  then  crosses  a vast  reach  of  usually 
brown  bunch-grass  before  it  plunges  into 
the  mazes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
rushes  out  from  them  upon  the  perennial 
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ly  green  Pacific  slope  into  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  But  the  necessities  of 
railway  construction  compel  a disregard 
for  such  choice  of  territory  as  would  be 
made  by  an  agriculturist  or  a scenery- 
hunting tourist,  and,  in  this  case,  even 
the  land  granted  to  the  railway,  along 
its  route,  is  in  great  part  very  valuable, 
though  its  richer  parts  are  not  always 
close  beside  the  rails.  Washington  is  in 
every  material  way  a grand  addition  to 
the  sisterhood  of  States.  With  the  easy 
and  rich  fancy  of  the  West,  her  people  say 
that  if  you  build  a Chinese  wall  around 
Washington  the  State  will  yield  all  that 
her  inhabitants  need  without  contribu- 
tions from  the  outer  world.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Chinese  wall  they  think  of  often- 
est  is  the  true  one,  and  that  they  wish  to 
break  down,  for  a trade  with  Asia  is  a 
thing  dear  to  their  hppes. 

“If  I could  only  have  half  an  hour 
with  the  Emperor  of  China,”  said  a tal- 
ented son  of  Washington,  in  whose  veins 
the  blood  of  one  of  our  most  gifted  ora- 
tors is  flowing,  “I  would  make  this  the 
richest  State  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I 
would  tell  him  we  wanted  the  trade  of 
Asia  as  New  York  has  that  of  Europe.  I 
would  explain  to  him  that  we  entertain 
no  prejudice  against  his  people,  and  mean 
no  insult  in  shutting  them  out  of  our 
territory.  I would  make  it  clear  to  him 
that  our  dislike  is  only  for  his  coolies, 
but  that  as  for  his  merchants  and  scien- 
tists and  scholars— we  welcome  them,  we 
want  them,  especially  the  merchants." 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  great  State 
in  detail,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is 
by  nature  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  which  bisect  it  along 
a line  to  the  westward  of  the  middle  of 
the  State.  West  of  the  mountains  is  the 
seat  of  the  great  timber  industry  of  the 
future.  There  the  land  is  all  heavily 
timbered  except  in  the  bottom-lands  and 
at  the  deltas  of  the  streams,  and  agricul- 
ture, though  a future  source  of  great 
wealth,  is  yet  but  a small  factor.  East 
of  the  Cascade  Range  there  is  smaller,  in- 
ferior timber,  but  it  cuts  a minor  figure 
in  the  wealth  or  character  of  the  State, 
for  in  the  niaiu  we  have  returned  to  land 
something  like  that  of  the  other  new 
States — we  are  at  the  end  of  the  plains 
that  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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and  we  are  again  in  a bunch  grass  coun-  that  reaches  from  the  Cascade  Mountains 
try.  But  in  crossing  the  Rockies  the  across  Washington,  across  the  Rockies 
plains  have  partaken  of  their  character,  and  Idaho,  and  far  into  Montana.  It  is 
or  rather  of  the  disturbance  that  pro-  a vast  tract  of  once  convulsed  nature,  a 
duced  them.  A large  area  of  eastern  sweeping  ocean  of  timbered  billows  of 
Washington  has  beeu  several  times  oyer-  rock  and  soil.  Where  man  has  scratched 
flowed  by  lava,  and  it  crops  out  in  a dis-  the  western  end  of  it,  and  lie  has  nowhere 
order  that  is  sometimes  abundant  in  the  done  more  than  that,  is  in  the  Kootenay 
Big  Bend  country  and  in  the  sage-brush  country,  but  everywhere  its  productive- 
lands.  The  powder  or  decay  of  this  lava  ness  is  thought  to  be  fabulous, 
makes  rich  land,  and  where  it  is  driest  Its  western  end,  at  the  Cascades,  is  a 
and  most  forbidding,  the  addition  of  water  marvellous  scenic  region.  For  grand  des- 
will turn  it  into  a blooming  garden.  The  olation,  ruggeduess.  vastness,  and  primi- 
Columbia  River  flows  through  this  coun-  tive  wildness,  it  is  unparalleled  in  our 
try  in  a deep  gorge  far  below  the  level  of  country.  Below  the  ever  snow  - clad 
the  adjacent  land ; and  there  are  other  peaks  that  raise  their  white  beads  above 
great  gorges,  like  cracks  in  the  earth,  the  black  solitudes  of  the  forests  are  no- 
where you  may  see  marked  in  the  side  numbered  glaciers,  some  of  them  even 
walls  eight  or  ten  distinct  strata  or  flows  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  many  of 
lava.  At  the  bottom  of  these  M coulees  M them  a quarter  that  length.  The  forests 
there  is  generally  good  land  underlaid  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascades  are  be- 
by  lava.  It  is  used  for  range  land  for  wildering,  stultifying  to  the  mind,  in  their 
cattle.  For  the  rest,  a great  part  of  east-  magnitude  and  denseness  and  stupendous 
ern  Washington  is  in  hills  and  moun-  individual  growths.  The  entire  western 
tains  with  valleys  between  them,  with  slope  of  the  main  range  is  a solid  belt  of 
grassy  or  wooded  slopes,  profitable  al  cedar  and  Douglas  fir.  There  is  spruce 
ways  to  the  fruit-grower,  the  farmer,  or  among  the  fir,  and  in  the  bottoms  a little 
the  cattle-man.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  cottonwood  and  maple,  but  these  lesser 
and  small  coal  basins  are  found  all  over  woods  are  uneonsideml.  The  Douglas 
the  northern  tier  of  counties.  This  is  firs  attain  a size  of  from  eighteen  inches 
part  of  that  extraordinary  treasure  belt  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  They  shoot 
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100  feet  in  air  without  putting  out  a limb, 
and  then,  above  the  first  limbs,  they  tow- 
er 100  feet  higher,  and  often  more  than 
that.  The  cedars  vary  between  a foot 
and  a half  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 
The  larger  trees  are  hollow  at  the  butt 
for  many  feet  above  the  ground,  but  this 
still  leaves  from  one  to  three  feet  of  solid 
timber  around  each  hollow  core.  Over 
thousands  of  square  miles  upon  the  for- 
est bed  lies  the  d4bris  of  another  forest 
prone  upon  the  ground,  as  if  a tangle  of 
toothpicks  from  200  to  300  feet  in  length 
had  been  strewn  upon  the  earth,  and 
through  and  over  this  giant  lace- work 
grows  the  forest  of  to-day. 

The  roots  of  the  new  trees  straddle  and 
ride  the  trunks  of  the  old  ones.  The  fall- 
en firs  are  rotten,  but  the  cedars  are  as 
stout  and  sound  as  when  they  reared  their 
topmost  branches  beneath  the  eagles  path. 
Amid  the  dense  moist  undergrowth  the 
dampness  has  forced  coats  of  moss  upon 
the  prostrate  giants.  It  is  a solemn  and 
an  awful  forest.  It  might  be  likened  to 
a graveyard  in  which  every  upright  col- 
umn is  the  head-stone  for  a fallen  fellow. 
Absolute  silence  reigns  there,  and  daylight 
becomes  twilight  over  the  earth.  It  is  a 
task  to  see  the  sky.  Far  above  his  head 
the  prospector  in  those  pathless  woods  sees 
the  wind  swaying  the  tree-tops,  and  half 
hears  their  gentle  murmuring,  without 
being  sure  of  the  sound.  There  is  no 
bird  life  in  that  oppressive  solitude,  no 
animal  life,  except  that  now  and  then  a 
bear  is  seen.  He  who  would  penetrate 
the  forest  must  be  content  to  make  two 
miles  a day  in  a straight  line,  and  then 
only  by  seesawing  many  miles  to  and  fro, 
clambering  from  tree  trunk  to  tree  trunk, 
and  patrolling  the  lengths  of  what  fallen 
trees  lead  nearest  to  the  course  he  would 
pursue.  The  forest  has  only  been  pene- 
trated by  the  waterways.  The  Indians, 
the  most  expert  canoe-men  in  the  world, 
know  nothing  of  it.  Travel  there  is  only 
where  water  takes  it.  The  streams  are  the 
road  ways,  and  canoes  the  red  men’s  horses. 

Hunters  and  prospectors  upon  the  east- 
ern, more  lightly  timbered,  slopes  of  the 
mountains  report  that  great  herds  of 
mountain  - goats  may  be  seen  feeding 
close  to  the  glaciers.  The  wool  of  these 
animals  is  used  by  the  Indians.  The  skin 
is  clipped  close,  and  the  wool  is  given  to 
the  squaws,  who  card  it  roughly,  and 
then  roll  it  on  their  bare  thighs  with  their 
bare  hands.  They  weave  it  with  rude 


looms  into  blankets,  and  out  of  the  finer 
yarn  they  knit  stockings  and  mittens. 

And  now  for  the  pastoral  regions  of 
eastern  Washington.  This  table  of  the 
production  of  wheat  in  the  State  in  1891, 
prepared  for  the  government,  will,  if  the 
reader  consults  the  map  while  he  studies 
it,  reveal  what  farming  lands  are  now  in 
use  and  where  they  are  situated  : 


Whitman 

j Walla  Walla 

i Garfield 

j Columbia 

I Asotin 

! Lincoln 

Douglas 

Spokane  

Klickitat 

Kittitas 

All  other  coun- 
ties, Including 
those  west  of 
the  mountains. 


Acrwfc®. 

Avemtr«  biuliel* 
par  acre. 

Total. 

330,000 

23 

7,360.000 

160,000 

20 

3,000.000 

100,000 

27 

2,700.000 

80,000 

27 

2.160,000 

20,000 

25 

600,000 

20,000 

15 

300.000 

16,000 

15 

240,000 

26,000 

18 

450.000 

20,000 

20 

400,000 

12,600 

1 20 

250,000 

;1  5,000 

!) 

20 

22.71  J 

100,000 

| 768,600 

~17,460,Q06~  1 

These  figures  tell  the  whole  story  of 
last  year’s  wheat  crop  in  Washington. 
They  are  the  best  that  could  be  obtained 
as  early  as  last  Christmas.  The  Wash- 
ington wheat  fetched  seventy  cents  a 
bushel,  or  about  twelve  and  a half  million 
dollars.  The  same  authority  from  whom 
the  above  figures  were  obtained  is  of  the 
opinion  that  without  irrigation — that  is  to 
say, outside  the  lands  that  must  be  watered 
— the  State  will  eventually  produce  be- 
tween forty  millions  and  fifty  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  a pamphlet  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  and  written 
by  President  N.  G.  Blalock,  of  the  Wash- 
ington World’s  Fair  Commission,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  soil  and  climate  for  the 
cultivation  of  cereals  are  clearly  set  forth. 
The  soil  is  very  deep,  and  is  a sedimentary 
deposit  of  volcanic  origin,  made  up  of  a 
sandy  loam,  disintegrated  basalt,  and  ash. 
It  is  porous,  readily  takes  in  and  yields 
moisture,  and  allows  the  salts  to  rise  to 
feed  the  growing  crops.  From  year  to 
year  the  climate  varies  but  slightly,  and 
where  the  rains  are  sufficient,  they  bring 
up  and  mature  the  grain  without  its  be- 
ing scorched.  This  writer  has  known 
wheat  to  be  sowed  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  In  the  summer  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  dust  thick  enough  to  keep  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  underneath.  Wheat 
sowed  in  the  dust  between  the  months  of 
June  and  September  will  spring  up  only 
after  the  autumn  rains  have  set  in.  From 
September  15th  to  December  1st  is  the 
best  time  for  seeding.  There  is  no  neces- 
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sity  for  haste  in  harvesting.  • The  wheat 
need  not  even  be  stacked.  If  left  stand- 
ing it  does  not  suffer.  Though  the  har- 
vesting begins  in  early  July,  “the  ma- 
chines are  in  the  field  until  December, 
and  occasionally  the  crop  is  left  standing 
until  the  following  spring.”  Thus  a man 
in  Washington  can  cultivate  more  land 
than  he  could  in  many  other  States  where 
wheat  is  grown.  The  Federal  statistics 
for  1890  showed  that  Washingtons  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  (23.5  bushels)  was  the 
highest  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bla- 
lock made  a calculation  of  the  cost  and 
profit  of  wheat-raising,  taking  three  suc- 
cessive crops  that  averaged  thirty-two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  He  found  that  the 
labor  made  it  cost  nineteen  cents  a bushel. 
To  this  he  added  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  land  for  two  years,  and  thus  brought 
the  cost  to  twenty-nine  cents  a bushel. 
As  the  crops  sold  for  an  average  of  fifty- 
five  cents  a bushel,  he  found  a profit  of 
eight  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents  an 
acre.  These  statements,  which  accord 
closely  with  my  own  deductions  from  all 
that  I heard  on  the  subject,  are  so  re- 
markable, and  reveal  conditions  and  re- 
sults so  different  from  any  that  obtain  in 
most  parts  of  the  other  new  States,  that 
a study  of  Washington  would  be  incom- 
plete without  them. 

Spokane  is  the  principal  city  of  eastern 
Washington,  and  a good  point  from  which 
to  view  the  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  lands  east  of  the  Cascade 
Range.  It  used  to  be  called  Spokane 
Falls,  after  the  falls  in  the  Spokane  Riv- 
er, which  attracted  the  first  settlers  as  a 
rallying-point,  but  the  people  dropped  the 
word  “ Falls”  in  June,  1891,  and  Spokane 
is  the  city's  full  name.  Long  before  its 
settlement  the  trails  and  roads  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  met  there,  and  seem- 
ed to  mark  it  as  a natural  distributing 
centre.  Eight  railroads  meet  there  now. 
It  is  a dozen  years  old  as  a settlement, 
and  now  extends  its  broad  streets  and 
battalions  of  brick  and  stone  buildings 
over  a considerable  part  of  the  bowllike, 
level-bottomed  basin  in  which  it  has  been 
built.  There  are  evergreen  hills  all 
around  it,  and  upon  one  slope  overlook- 
ing the  town  the  well-to-do  citizens  have 
massed  a considerable  number  of  villas, 
many  of  which  are  both  costly  and  hand- 
some. Milling,  the  lumber  trade,  and 
jobbing  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
its  mainstays,  and  possibly  by  the  time 
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this  is  published  it  will  have  started  up 
its  smeltery  to  lead  the  new  industry 
which  many  think  must  become  its  main 
one  when,  amid  the  development  of  the 
innumerable  mines  of  eastern  Washing- 
ton, it  shall  have  become  a great  mining 
town.  Its  jobbing  trade  in  1890  amount- 
ed to  $21,565,000. 

Spokane  is  very  enterprising.  It  has  an 
opera-house  that  is  the  finest  theatre  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  its  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  tireless  energy  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Reavis,  is  incessantly  at  work  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  industries  of 
the  city.  The  place  has  25,000  popula- 
tion. It  lost  3000  last  year  as  a result  of 
the  general  monetary  depression,  but  its 
gains  continue,  and  the  agricultural  coun- 
try tributary  to  it  has  grown  steadily  and 
suffered  no  set-backs.  It  trades  with  200 
towns,  and  talks  with  60  over  its  tele- 
phone wires.  Its  water-power — having 
a minimum  power  of  32,000  horses— runs 
its  electric  cars,  electric  lights,  cable-cars, 
printing  - presses,  elevators,  and  all  its 
small  machinery.  It  is  not  rampant  in 
its  vices  as  most  Northwestern  cities  are. 
Gambling  is  done  under  cover,  the  vari- 
ety theatres  are  closed  on  Sundays,  and 
there  is  even  broached  a proposition  to 
close  the  saloons  on  Sunday.  In  justice 
to  Spokane,  I should  explain  that  the 
leading  men  ascribe  this  mastery  over 
public  vice  to  the  unique  and  high-toned 
character  of  the  leading  citizens,  who  em- 
brace a large  proportion  of  Eastern  blood, 
and  good  Eastern  blood  at  that.  Such  an 
explanation  is  highly  necessary  here,  for 
in  the  new  Northwest  public  morality  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a concomitant  of 
failing  business  powers.  Happily  I can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  Spokane  society  is 
leavened  by  a considerable  class  of  proud 
and  cultivated  men  and  women,  who  live 
in  charming  homes,  and  maintain  a de- 
lightful intercourse  with  one  another. 
They  make  it  a very  gay  city — they  and 
the  fine  climate— and  are  fond  of  high- 
bred horses,  good  dogs,  and  bright  living, 
with  dancing  and  amateur  theatricals, 
good  literature  and  fun.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  no  longer  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
for  Spokane  shares  her  brilliancy  among 
our  Western  cities. 

Close  to  Spokane  is  the  famous  Palouse 
country.  The  1,300.000  acres  of  Whit- 
man County,  and  1,000,000  acres  of  Spo- 
kane County  form  this  rich  region,  which 
bears  various  names  in  its  minor  exten- 
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sions,  but  is  all  alike  in  its  extraordinary 
fertility.  It  was  settled  early  by  a class 
of  immigrants  known  in  the  West  as 
“Pikes,”  who  came  in  1844-54  from 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  as  far  east  as  the  Piedmont  region. 
They  were  poor  whites,  and  were  a tall, 
angular,  drawling  band  of  blond  men, 
lazy  and  shiftless,  but  of  dauntless  cour- 
age. They  took  up  the  bottom-lands  be- 
tween the  rolling,  timber-topped  hills,  be- 
side the  streams.  In  time  they  were 
driven  to  the  hills,  and  then  they  discov- 
ered that  more  and  better  wheat  could  be 
raised  there,  without  irrigation,  than  on 
the  bottoms.  This  Palouse  country  is 
about  150  miles  long,  and  averages  30 
miles  in  width.  It  is  said  that  in  sum- 
mer the  soil  is  covered  with  a thick  dust, 
and  that  in  place  of  rain  they  have  heavy 
dews.  It  is  reputed  to  grow  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  wheat,  and  its  yield 
really  did  reach  30  bushels  in  1890. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  flax  are  the  great 
crops,  but  melons,  all  vegetables  and 
fruits,  both  large  and  small,  grow  there 
as  profusely,  perhaps,  as  anywhere  in 
our  country.  Berries  of  every  kind, 
peaches,  plums,  apricots,  apples,  pears, 
and  grapes  all  grow  in  abundance  and  of 
superfine  quality.  Land  fetches  $36  an 
acre,  and  will  soon  sell  for  $50.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  it  is  the  rich 
land  of  which  I speak,  and  of  this  389,- 
000  acres  are  in  cultivation,  320,000  acres 
being  in  wheat.  The  land  is  all  taken 
up.  Farming  has  been  done  with  small 
holdings,  but  moneyed  men  are  now  buy- 
ing large  tracts.  In  Colfax,  the  main 
town,  the  principal  loaning  brokers  re- 
port that  they  know  of  no  single  failure 
there  in  the  payment  of  interest  upon 
loans  last  year. 

Walla  Walla  County,  down  in  the  same 
corner  of  the  State,  ranks  next  after  the 
Palouse  country.  Its  basaltic  soil  has 
been  cultivated  for  forty  years,  and  one 
farm  of  that  age  produced  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  last  year  without  fertil- 
izers, of  which,  by-the-way,  not  any  have 
ever  been  used.  They  irrigate  there  for 
small  fruit,  but  not  for  wheat.  They 
have  200,000  acres  under  cultivation,  all 
but  50,000  acres  being  in  wheat.  Prunes, 
pears,  enormous  yields  of  strawberries, 
blackberries,  and  the  finest  (because  the 
oldest)  orchards  are  their  most  important 
products  after  the  wheat.  Walla  Walla, 
the  principal  town,  bears  a name  familiar 


even  to  the  school-boys  of  30  years  ago. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  old  army  post,  is  a beau- 
tiful town,  and  boasts  a cultivated  society. 
It  has  5000  population,  and  though  at  one 
side  of  the  main  tide  of  travel,  is  growing 
slowly.  It  was  once  the  great  outfitting 
point  for  the  mines  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
and  pack  trains  left  there  daily. 

A heap  of  nonsense  is  spoken  and  writ- 
ten about  the  Big  Bend  country  in  order 
to  dispose  of  it.  It  is  simply  a fairly 
good  wheat  country,  difficult  to  irrigate, 
and  bound  to  be  uncertain  in  its  products 
until  it  is  irrigated.  How  this  shall  be 
done  is  one  of  the  great  problems  before 
the  people  of  Washington — the  greatest 
that  confronts  the  people  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  Elsewhere  I have 
spoken  of  the  strata  or  flows  of  lava  that 
underlie  it.  The  trouble  is  that  this 
crops  out  in  fields  and  bunches  all  over 
the  region,  as  we  see  ice-floes  in  a harbor 
at  the  time  of  a thaw  in  the  spring.  There 
are  pieces  of  good  land  between  the  out- 
croppings of  volcanic  rock,  and  some  of 
these  bits  of  good  ground  contain  as  much 
as  twenty  square  miles  of  land  all  cover- 
ed with  grass.  It  is  a high  plateau,  roll- 
ing far  above  the  Columbia,  which  cuts  a 
cafion  through  it.  It  has  scarcely  any 
other  streams,  and  but  few  springs.  It 
embraces  the  two  large  counties  of  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas.  There  are  in  it  a 
million  acres  of  land  that  can  be  culti- 
vated. Only  a small  part  is  yet  so  utilized. 
In  1890  about  80,000  acres  in  Douglas 
County  and  7000  acres  in  Lincoln  County 
were  under  the  plough,  but  it  is  believed 
that  last  autumn  (1891)  this  sum  of  culti- 
vated acres  was  doubled.  There  is  some 
government  land  there,  offering  what  is 
perhaps  the  best  chance  left  in  eastern 
Washington  for  “the  homesteader,”  but 
he  must  irrigate  or  be  prepared  for  great 
uncertainty  in  his  crops.  In  1890  the 
Big  Bend  wheat  lands  produced  nearly 
30  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  in  1891  the 
yield  was  not  over  15  bushels,  dryness  be- 
ing the  cause.  An  effort  to  get  artesian 
water  is  being  made, near  Waterville 
in  Douglas  County.  If  they  find  water, 
and  it  is  abundant  and  not  too  far  under- 
ground, the  result  will  promise  redemp- 
tion to  a great  belt  of  soil  that  is  second  to 
none  when  it  has  moisture. 

The  problem  what  to  do  with  the  sage- 
brush country  is  a greater  one.  It  em- 
braces Adams  and  Franklin  counties,  and 
lies  between  the  Big  Bend  and  the  Palouse 
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regions.  It  is  sage-brush  from  end  to 
end — nothing  but  sage  and  cactus  and 
basalt  rock,  except  that  in  Adams  County 
there  is  some  good  land.  The  region  has 
a rainfall  of  only  nine  inches.  It  too  is 
all  good  land  if  water  can  be  got  to  it. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  grow  well  in  it. 

The  great  Yakima  tract  across  the 
Columbia  is  very  promising.  Small 
farmers  are  rapidly  putting  it  under  set- 
tlement and  cultivation.  They  are  grow- 
ing fruits,  vegetables,  and  alfalfa,  the  last 
to  be  marketed  as  hay.  Hops  also  are 
grown  in  great  abundance,  and  since  this 
part  of  the  country  has  not  known  the 
hop-louse,  and  is  not  damp  enough  to 
invite  that  pest,  the  outlook  for  a great 
hop  industry  there  is  most  encouraging. 
The  whole  Yakima  country  was  divided 
between  railroad  and  government  lands. 
The  latter  have  been  thrown  open,  and 
are  all  taken.  The  railroad  lands  were 
offered  for  very  little  before  the  Northern 
Pacific  company  experimented  with  its 
admirable  schemes  for  irrigating  the  soil. 
Now  the  farms  command  high  prices,  and 
fetch  them  so  easily  that  it  is  predicted 
that  within  25  years  Yakima  Valley  and 
County  will  be  in  as  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion as  any  part  of  the  State.  The  rain- 
fall is  only  about  ten  inches  a year,  and 
irrigation  is  necessary.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  building  a ditch  sixty 
miles  long,  to  be  fed  by  water  taken  from 
the  Yakima  River  at  a point  below  that 
at  which  the  river  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  ditch  is  an  enormous  one,  and 
was  built  at  great  expense  across  ravines 
and  all  the  irregularities  of  the  country. 
Seventeen  miles  of  it  was  ready  for  wa- 
ter in  December  last.  It  will  moisten 
thousands  of  acres  that  once  were  pur- 
chasable at  $1  50  each,  but  now  are  held  at 
$45  an  acre  or  more,  because  no  lands  in 
the  State  will  be  more  productive,  if  the 
best  judges  reason  correctly.  With  the 
sale  of  the  irrigated  lands,  stock  in  the 
irrigation  company  is  offered,  and  the 
scheme  is  so  planned  that  when  the  laud  is 
all  sold,  the  stock  will  all  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers.  It  is  likely  that  the  farm- 
ers will  then  continue  to  pay  water  rents, 
and  will  divide  the  profits  after  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  ditch  and  its 
laterals  is  defrayed  each  year.  A sec- 
ond canal,  250  feet  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent one,  is  said  to  be  contemplated,  and 
an  added  supply  of  water  is  expected  from 
three  large  lakes  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
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the  Cascades.  Thus  the  highland  dis- 
trict of  the  Yakima  country  will  also  be 
brought  under  the  ditch.  This  is  the 
most  extensive  irrigation  - work  that  I 
know  of  in  the  new  States.  It  may  not 
make  the  Yakima  the  richest  section  of 
eastern  Washington,  for  it  may  not  excel 
the  Palouse  or  Walla  Walla  tracts,  but  it 
will  be  highly  productive,  and  uncertain- 
ty about  crops  will  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. Perhaps  time  will  show  the  rich- 
est land  to  be  in  the  future  clearings  of 
the  big  timber  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

I have  spoken  of  the  prospect  of  a great 
yield  of  hops  in  Yakima  County  in  the 
future.  The  cultivation  of  hops  is  a 
source  of  large  income  to  the  State.  The 
hop  was  first  cultivated  in  the  Puyallup 
region  in  1866,  and  with  such  results  that 
in  1890  the  crop  was  50,000  bales,  about 
half  of  which  was  grown  in  the  Puyallup 
fields.  That  crop  was  marketed  for  two 
millions  of  dollars.  The  industry  has 
spread  into  the  valleys  of  the  White, 
Stuck,  Snohomish,  and  Skagit  rivers,  all 
to  the  westward  of  the  Cascades,  at  the 
feet  of  which  rich  valleys  of  alluvial  soil 
of  great  depth  have  been  formed.  Since 
it  is  known  that  one  hop-yard  in  England 
has  been  uninterruptedly  cultivated  for 
800  years,  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for 
a wearing  out  of  the  rich  soil  of  West 
Washington.  The  Washington  hops  are 
of  a high  grade,  and  the  yield,  averaging 
1600  pounds  to  the  acre,  is  almost  three- 
fold that  of  the  fields  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  New  York  State.  The  hop- 
louse  has  now  made  its  devastating  pres- 
ence felt  in  western  Washington,  and 
must  be  fought  there  as  it  has  long  been 
fought  elsewhere.  On  account  of  this 
pest  the  Puyallup  yield  was  reduced  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  what  had  been  expected 
last  year,  and  since  the  price  was  low, 
it  was  thought  that  the  revenue  from 
hops  would  not  be  above  one  million  dol- 
lars. Hops  have  fetched  more  than  a 
dollar  a pound  in  the  past;  of  late  the 
prices  have  run  from  twenty  cents  to 
thirty  cents.  To  produce  them  costs  less 
than  ten  cents  a pound  in  Washington. 

North  of  Yakima  is  the  Wenatchee 
Valley,  reaching  from  the  mountains  to 
the  Columbia.  It  is  prophesied  that  this 
will  prove  an  extremely  rich  fruit  coun- 
try. And  this  is  measurably  true  of  all 
the  very  numerous  valleys  that  seam  the 
mountains  west  and  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia, all  the  way  around  to  Kettle  Falls  in 
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the  northeast  part  of  the  State.  Wash- 
ington is  going  to  be  a great  fruit  State, 
and  the  time  must  soon  come  when  she 
will  do  with  her  fruits  as  California  does 
with  hers — export  a great  deal,  dry  a 
great  deal,  and  can  and  bottle  more.  Per- 
haps the  best  business  done  in  Spokane 
to-day  is  that  of  handling  provisions  for 
the  mining  camps  of  Idaho  and  British 
Columbia,  and  fruit  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  these  supplies.  For  a time,  as  the 
mining  lands  are  extended,  there  will  be 
this  market  for  Washington  fruits,  but 
the  outlook  is  that  the  production  of 
fruits  will  eventually  far  exceed  this  so- 
called  home  demand.  The  Wenatchee 
lands,  owned  by  the  government  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  settled.  As  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad,  which  is  to  give  a tre- 
mendous impetus  to  the  development  of 
northern  Washington,  is  to  pass  along 
that  valley,  its  lands  will  soon  reach  their 
full  value. 

North  of  the  Wenatchee  Valley  is  the 
great  Okanagon  country,  and  east  of  that 
is  Stevens  County,  or  “the  Colville  dis- 
trict,” as  the  miners  call  it.  It  is  mainly 
viewed  as  the  scene  of  future  mining  ac- 
tivity, and  of  that  we  will  tell  farther  on; 
but  it  is  all  guttered  with  rich  valleys  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  raising,  and  it  is  to- 
day as  fine  a sporting  region  as  there  is 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  Okanagon 
country,  west  of  the  Columbia,  is  Lake 
Chelan.  It  is  a beautiful  sheet  of  blue- 
black  water  70  miles  in  length  and  from 
half  a mile  to  three  miles  in  width.  It 
starts  at  its  Columbia  River  end  from  a 
noble  bunch-grass  valley,  already  fairly 
settled,  and  farmed  for  fruit,  wheat,  and 
vegetables.  Mr.  Frank  Wilkeson,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  country,  describes  the 
lake  as  practically  landlocked.  Sound- 
ings to  the  length  of  700  feet  have  not 
touched  its  bed.  Its  waters  teem  with 
trout  of  from  half  a pound  to  six  pounds 
weight,  and  of  several  varieties.  Suckers 
and  chubs,  and  an  unclassified  fish  that 
attains  a weight  of  14  pounds,  are  also 
plentiful.  The  lake  terminates  with  an 
eight-foot  waterfall,  up  which  no  salmon 
seem  to  have  swum,  for  none  has  been 
found  in  the  lake.  Many  creeks  empty 
into  the  lake,  and  almost  all  show  the  dis- 
tinct marks  of  old  glacier  basins  at  their 
heads.  In  the  Stehegan  belt  these  de- 
parted glaciers  have  left  their  former 
rocky  confines  bare,  and  prospecting  is 


done  with  a glass,  the  prospectors  scan- 
ning the  rocks,  and  easily  perceiving  the 
metalliferous  ledges.  In  the  trails  or 
ridges  of  bowlders  left  by  the  melted 
glaciers  are  seen  masses  of  galena  ore 
that  have  been  torn  from  the  leads.  It 
is  the  sight  of  these  that  directs  the  pros- 
pectors to  follow  up  the  glacier  beds. 
There  is  a wealth  of  ore  in  these  glacial 
deposits,  and  doubtless  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  worked. 

In  the  rugged,  wooded  mountains  that 
rise  precipitously  from  the  lake  and  wall 
it  in,  the  mountain-goats  are  so  numer- 
ous that  they  will  long  provide  sport 
for  the  hunters.  Black-tail  deer  are  plen- 
ty, and  so  are  black  and  cinnamon  bear. 
A packer  in  that  country  reports  having 
seen  twenty-seven  bears  in  one  day  last 
autumn.  The  grouse  there  are  without 
number,  and  include  the  blue,  the  gray, 
and  the  ruffed  varieties.  Smaller  birds 
are  equally  numerous.  A hotel -keeper 
near  the  lake,  wishing  to  explain  why  he 
only  charged  seven  dollars  a week  for 
lodging  and  the  luscious  fare  that  weight- 
ed his  table,  said  that  venison  and  bear 
meat  only  cost  a cartridge  now  and  then, 
and  for  trout  he  used  the  same  fish-line 
that  he  brought  into  the  country  years 
ago. 

Mining  in  Washington,  though  its  prom- 
ises are  vast,  is  in  its  veriest  infancy. 
The  production  of  metals  is  insignificant. 
The  first  discovery  of  the  precious  metals 
was  made  by  placer  miners  along  the 
Columbia  River,  and  this  ground  is  still 
worked,  by  Chinamen  now,  with  trifling 
results.  Recent  discoveries  have  been, 
first,  in  the  Colville  district,  Stevens  Coun- 
ty. It  is  a mountainous  region,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  rich  Kootenay  country  of 
British  Columbia.  Silver  and  lead  are 
found  there,  but  not  yet  in  such  large  or 
promising  leads  as  those  north  of  the 
boundary.  Development-work  is  being 
done  there,  the  ores  are  being  sent  out, 
and  concentrators  are  building.  In  the 
Okanagon  country,  east  of  the  Cascades 
and  west  of  Stevens  County,  silver  and 
gold  without  lead  are  found.  It  is  smelt- 
ing ore,  and  cheap  transportation  facili- 
ties are  needed  for  the  development  of 
the  mines.  One  railroad  operator  is  ready 
to  build  from  Marcus  on  the  Columbia, 
north  of  Colville,  along  the  Kettle  River, 
to  the  Boundary  Creek  mines  of  silver 
and  gold,  which  show  splendid  prospects. 
The  Colville  Indian  Reservation  hinders 
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him  from  tapping  the  Okanagon  country, 
and,  as  we  have  seen  wherever  there  are 
similar  conditions  in  other  States,  there 
is  a strong  movement  to  have  the  reserva- 
tion reduced,  and  the  upper  part  thrown 
open.  The  railroad  could  be  built  across 
it  as  it  is,  but  there  is  no  money  in  a rail- 
road on  reservation  land  where  settlers 
may  not  come  nor  towns  spring  up.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  reservation  must  be 
reduced  in  response  to  this  pressure,  be- 
cause it  is  a vast  tract,  bigger  than  some 
large  counties  in  the  State,  and  yet  it  con- 
tains but  a thousand  red  men,  remnants 
of  several  tribes.  The  notorious  Chief 
Joseph,  who  harried  several  of  our  gen- 
erals, is  there,  and  so  is  Chief  Moses,  whose 
people  once  inhabited  the  Okanagon  coun- 
try before  it  was  “ bought,”  and  President 
Grant  set  aside  the  Colville  Reservation 
for  them.  An  argument  used  to  help  to 
open  this  land  is  that  the  reservation 
leaves  sixty  miles  of  our  frontier  unpro- 
tected. The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  bending  all  its  energy  to  the  re- 
demption of  this  border  land,  and  what 
that  body  sets  out  for  it  generally  obtains. 

The  Lake  Chelan  prospects,  so  called, 
are  of  argentiferous  galena.  At  least  700 
claims  have  been  taken,  and  this  sum- 
mer’s work  will  prove  the  value  of  the 
district,  though  all  miners  qualified  to 
judge  of  it  express  confidence  in  its  great 
richness.  The  Stehegan  belt  of  hills, 
where  the  ore  is  found,  runs  northeast 
beyond  the  British  border.  In  addition 
to  the  galena,  other  ores  are  found,  though 
not  yet  in  sufficient  quantities  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  prospectors.  But  the 
belt  contains  more  limestone  and  white 
marble  than  the  world  can  use.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  a railroad  to  Lake  Che- 
lan, whereon  the  ore  can  be  boated  seven- 
ty miles,  and  then  carried  by  short  rail 
to  the  Columbia,  and  thus  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  at  Wenatchee. 

Western  Washington  is  another  prop- 
osition, as  its  people  would  themselves 
say.  All  over  the  Evergreen  State  inani- 
mate nature  would  appear  to  be  divided 
in  two  parts,  so  that  whatever  is  not  a 
“ proposition  ” npust  be  an  “ outfit.”  One 
word  or  the  other  applies  to  and  describes 
whatever  you  may  speak  about.  A new 
town  is  either  a good  proposition — that  is 
to  say,  it  has  good  chances  to  grow — or 
it  is  not.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  a good 
proposition,  and  so  is  the  prospective  mill- 
ion-dollar  Adtel  in,Jja£oma.  I several 
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times  heard  the  word  “ outfit”  applied 
to  men,  particularly  when  they  seemed 
to  deserve  to  be  called  “queer  outfits,” 
but  I never  heard  the  word  proposition 
applied  to  anything  animate.  I did  hear 
a waterfall  called  a “proposition,”  how- 
ever. Up  to  that  time,  I confess,  I had 
regarded  it  as  an  “outfit.” 

The  chief  city  in  western  Washington 
is  Seattle.  It  has  a population  of  about 
40,000.  It  is  a remarkable  city,  per- 
haps the  most  enterprising  one  in  this 
country.  When  the  odds  against  which 
it  has  fought  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  when  it  is  understood  that  its 
progress  has  been  made  against  railroad 
opposition,  instead  of  with  the  aid  of  that 
usually  powerful  influence,  its  progress, 
size,  and  accomplishments  seem  marvel- 
lous, and  its  leading  men  deserve  to  be 
called  the  most  indomitable  and  plucky 
organizers  that  any  city,  even  in  the 
West,  can  boast. 

Seattle  is  metropolitan.  It  has  that  in- 
definable tone  that  marks  the  city  from 
the  town,  and  that  when  amplified  be- 
longs only  to  the  chief  city  in  a State  or 
industrial  district.  It  has  the  crowds  of 
hurrying  men  and  women,  the  lounging, 
staring  groups  of  yokels,  the  daily  bat- 
talions of  tourists  and  drummers  and 
strangers  generally,  bent  on  selling  or 
buying,  and  driving  about  with  heavy 
baggage  piled  on  their  cabs ; it  has  large 
and  fine  hotels,  theatres  of  several  grades, 
beer-gardens,  and  an  unduly  large  vicious 
quarter  on  the  Pacific  coast  plan  of  a 
myriad  little  cabins  each  with  one  fres- 
coed occupant.  It  makes  the  visitor  feel 
that  it  is  a bustling  capital  town,  and  that 
is  a character  and  influence  that  cannot 
be  simulated  or  made  to  order.  From 
the  harbor  Seattle  makes  an  impressive 
appearance,  because  it  is  built  on  the  side 
of  a steep  hill,  and  is  uplifted  and  spread 
out  in  a manner  peculiar  to  itself.  In  a 
lesser  degree  all  the  chief  cities  of  Wash- 
ington send  portions  of  themselves  up 
steep  hill-sides;  and  though  Seattle  is  not 
the  city  in  which  I saw  cleats  on  some 
sidewalks,  to  make  the  pavements  even 
more  like  ladders,  its  streets  are  so  steep 
that  one  feels  sorry  for  the  horses  of  its 
cab  system  — which,  by -the -way,  is  the 
best  I know  of  on  this  continent  outside 
of  Montreal.  Towering  buildings  do  not 
make  a city.  London  has  not  one  steeple 
of  offices  within  her  limits,  while  Seat- 
tle, on  the  other  hand,  has  many  and  to 
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spare.  But  it  is  the  districts  of  whole- 
sale stores,  whose  merchandise  and  cus- 
tomers crowd  one  another  on  the  side- 
walks, it  is  the  bustle  at  the  depots  and 
wharves,  the  activity  in  the  harbor — if  it 
is  a seaport— the  flurry  of  people  in  the 
retail  quarter;  such  are  the  telltales  of  a 
city  of  importance,  and  Seattle  has  them, 
and  has  kept  them  in  a great  degree  after 
the  financial  crash  in  London,  which  dis- 
turbed the  cities  of  Washington  more 
than  it  might  had  it  not  been  that  in 
them  an  effort  was  making  to  reverse  the 
natural  order  of  things  by  which  territo- 
rial development  creates  city  extension. 
Seattle’s  jobbing  trade  in  1890  was  in 
goods  of  the  value  of  $35,000,000.  The 
town  is  strengthened  by  neighboring  coal 
mines,  has  built  up  a large  shipping 
trade,  and  boasts  several  manufacturing 
industries. 

Since  the  above  was  written  new  de- 
spatches from  there  tell  of  the  discovery 
of  slavery  among  the  Japanese  in  Seattle. 
The  slaves  are  the  women  in  the  singular 
rows  of  one-story  cottages  by  the  water- 
side in  what  is  locally  known  as  White- 
chapel— the  vicious  quarter.  In  that 
strange  district  and  still  stranger  com- 
munity are  women  from  Mexico,  China, 
Japan,  and  France,  as  well  as  American 
blacks  and  white  women.  The  police  say 
that  of  them  all  the  Japanese  are  the 
least  troublesome,  since  they  alone  refrain 
from  adding  theft  to  their  other  outlawry. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  as  the  news  de- 
spatches relate,  that  they  are  owned  by 
men  who  purchased  them  of  their  parents 
in  Japan,  and  brought  them  to  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  to  w'hich  they  appear 
to  lend  themselves.  The  “tough  end” 
of  Seattle,  as  the  Western  vernacular 
would  have  it  called,  is  very  much  like 
the  pestilential  parts  of  Butte  and  Hele- 
na, and  all  the  other  Northwestern  towns 
of  considerable  size  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  in  this  series,  but  it  is  livelier 
than  most  others,  in  addition  to  having 
the  most  motley  population.  It  is  said  to 
be  well  under  police  control,  and  I was 
told  that  the  gambling  there  is  above- 
stairs,  and  not  too  public. 

Tacoma,  an  hour  and  a half  away  by 
water,  and  also  on  the  sound,  seems  a sub- 
stantial town.  It  has  great  wealth,  and 
is  the  financial,  though  not  the  trading 
or  popular  centre.  It  has  about  35,000 
population.  Its  homes  seem  to  me  the 
proudest  possessions  of  Tacoma.  Separate 


dwellings  of  tasteful  design,  and  costing 
from  $3000  to  $20,000,  are  to  be  seen  there 
in  great  numbers,  and  I am  told  that  the 
proportion  of  still  less  costly  cottages  own- 
ed by  the  families  which  occupy  them  is 
also  considerable.  Any  Eastern  city — 
any  city  anywhere— might  well  be  proud 
to  show  a club-house  like  that  in  Tacoma, 
wherein  the  most  perfect  taste  prevails 
throughout.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a 
large  circle  of  wealthy  and  cultivated 
folk.  Though  the  place  is  nothing  like 
so  showy  as  Seattle,  it  has  shown  great 
enterprise— a force  which  there  has  al- 
ways felt  the  backing  of  a great  trans- 
continental railway.  Some  of  the  capi- 
talists are  building  a floating  dry-dock 
325  x 100  feet  in  dimensions,  and  to  be  ex- 
tended by  smaller  docks  of  the  same  sort, 
so  that  almost  any  vessel  on  the  Pacific 
can  be  handled  upon  it.  Tacoma  has 
hopes  of  being  at  the  eastern  end  of  a 
transpacific  line  of  steamers  at  an  early 
day,  and  of  being  the  seat  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry which  must  certainly  spring  up 
somewhere  on  the  coast.  What  Tacoma 
is  most  sure  of  is  that  she  is  at  the  end 
of  a great  railway  line,  and  that  she  is  at 
the  gate  of,  and  indeed  is  surrounded  by, 
a very  rich  country,  part  of  which — the 
Puyallup  region — is  already  forward  in 
development. 

I have  not  mentioned  the  electric  lights, 
electric  cars,  water  systems,  and  such  mod- 
ern conveniences  in  speaking  of  either  of 
these  chief  cities.  It  would  be  an  omis- 
sion due  to  familiarity  with  the  entire 
new  West  if  I failed  to  say  explicitly  that 
almost  wherever  one  may  travel  in  that 
country  the  same  conveniences  are  at 
hand  that  one  is  accustomed  to  finding  in 
New  York.  If  there  is  a difference,  it  is 
that  the  West  is  the  more  progressive,  and 
the  more  quickly  takes  up  whatever  is 
good  as  well  as  new.  Seattle  has  cable 
as  well  as  electric  cars,  but  all  the  cities 
have  the  latter  sort  of  vehicles.  The 
traveller  who  steps  from  the  newest  Pull- 
man car  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
suffers  no  jar  when  he  is  in  such  hotels 
as  the  Tacoma,  the  Rainier  or  Denny  in 
Seattle,  or  theFairhaven  in  the  hopeful  lit- 
tle city  of  that  name,  near  the  head  of  the 
sound.  Appointed  with  that  most  artis- 
tic furniture  in  the  world  which  is  turned 
out  of  Michigan  factories  as  pins  are  pro- 
duced in  Birmingham,  provided  with  ele 
vators,  electric  lights  and  calls,  offering 
great  public  rooms  richly  decorated  and 
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draped,  with  French  cooks,  with  the  best 
food  in  the  markets  of  the  world  (refriger- 
ated and  whirled  from  place  to  place), 
the  hotels  of  Washington  are  in  the  same 
list  with  the  leading  hotels  of  London 
and  New  York.  Need  I say  that  the  same 
is  true  of  the  public  schools  ? That  also 
goes  without  saying  in  any  study  of  the 
West.  The  State  of  Washington  expend- 
ed $932,000  for  its  free  schools  last  year. 

The  steamboats  that  ply  between  Se- 
attle and  Tacoma  and  up  and  down  the 
sound  are  also  unexcelled.  One  called 
The  Flyer  is  the  most  admirable  vessel 
of  its  kind  that  I have  ever  seen.  It  is 
of  the  build  of  a fish,  and  is  almost  as 
swift.  Its  two  saloons,  one  above  the 
other,  are  carpeted,  and  provided  with 
soft  plush-covered  reclining-chairs.  The 
walls  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
plate-glass.  The  machinery  is  exhibited 
like  jewelry,  in  a glass  case.  By  day  the 
panorama  of  nature  is  uninterrupted  in 
the  view  of  the  passengers;  by  night  the 
little  Flyer  is  all  aflame  with  electric 
light,  like  a glass  boat  or  a lantern  shot 
over  the  water  from  a cannon. 

These  boats  are  not  the  prettiest  prod- 
ucts of  the  Pacific  slope,  because  nothing 
animate  or  inanimate  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  women  there.  I will  not 
commit  myself  to  a decision  whether  it 
rains  there  six  months  in  the  year,  as  I 
think,  or  all  the  year  around,  as  the 
critics  of  that  country  insist ; but  the 
effect  of  that  warm,  soft,  moist  climate 
upon  the  complexions  of  the  women  is 
magical  — is  worth  going  to  see.  The 
effect  upon  the  ladies’  gowns  of  one  of 
the  concomitants  of  the  rainy  season,  as 
the  wearers  climb  and  descend  the  muddy 
hills  of  those  cities,  is  not  nearly  so  ad- 
mirable. If  ever  Mistress  Fashion  will 
permit  dress  reform  to  be  undertaken  by 
women,  it  will  be  hailed  with  joy  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound.  But  with  regard 
to  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  the  coast, 
all  that  need  be  told  is  that  the  women 
of  the  interior  insist  that  the  Puget  Sound 
belles  all  have  web-feet,  the  result  of  the 
frequent  wet  weather  on  the  coast.  The 
reader  may  judge  from  that  how  captiva- 
ting the  coast  women  must  be. 

Western  Washington  comprises  near- 
ly one- third  of  the  State.  It  contains 
25,000  square  miles  west  of  the  Cascades, 
as  against  eastern  Washington’s  45,000 
square  miles.  Through  a part  of  this 
western  end  o^the  State,  tearing  a great 


mouth  in  it,  is  Puget  Sound.  It  is  a 
majestic  harbor,  and  no  one  who  sees  it 
can  criticise  its  human  neighbors  for  the 
store  of  hope  they  rest  upon  its  future. 

It  has  a superficial  area  of  2000  square 
miles,  a shore  line  of  1600  miles,  an  aver- 
age depth  of  70  fathoms,  and,  lying  north 
and  south  90  miles  back  from  the  ocean, 
it  is  all  within  the  State.  Its  first  sur- 
veyor, in  1841,  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment: “ I venture  nothing  in  saying  that 
no  country  in  the  world  possesses  waters 
equal  to  these.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
straits  to  the  head  of  navigation,  200 
miles  inland,  not  a shoal  nor  reef  nor 
hidden  danger  exists.  At  times  it  nar- 
rows to  a river’s  width,  and  again  widens 
into  the  majesty  of  a sea,  but  is  every- 
where free  to  navigation,  the  home  of  all 
craft,  blue,  deep,  and  fathomless.”  The 
quotation  is  hackneyed,  but  it  describes 
this  wonderful  body  of  water  better  than 
any  other  words  that  can  be  chosen.  Yet 
it  but  helps  to  distinguish  an  equally 
wonderful  country — a country  with  the 
climate  of  England,  and  better  than  the 
best  qualities  of  California  and  Florida. 

I have  described  its  amazing  forests 
of  giant  timber.  They  cover  the  greater 
part  of  it.  It  is  said  that  they  contain  two 
hundred  billion  feet  of  marketable  wood. 

It  is  very  valuable  wood.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  country  when  all  oth- 
er timber  is  gone.  For  a long  while  the 
great  stringers  used  in  the  flooring  of  the 
Pullman  and  Wagner  cars  have  come 
from  these  forests,  and  a shrewd  railroad 
man  is  quoted  as  saying  that  out  of  the 
wood  in  the  cedar  stumps  that  the  lum- 
bermen have  left  standing  in  the  present 
clearings  he  can  build  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  freight  cars  that  will  pay  for  them- 
selves in  three  years  in  the  saving  of 
weight.  The  Washington  timber  com- 
petes with  Georgia  pine  and  Eastern  oak 
in  the  uses  to  which  those  woods  are  put. 
Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry  in  west- 
ern Washington,  but  it  is  small  to  what 
it  must  be  when  reduced  rates  are  brought 
about  by  competing  transcontinental  rail- 
road companies  and  by  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  This  lumber  has  already  found 
good  markets  in  South  America,  China, 
France,  Australia,  and  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. 

The  coal  measures  of  the  Puget  Sound 
basin  come  next  in  importance.  The  coal 
and  the  iron,  which  is  also  abundant,  lie 
side  by  side.  Limestone  is  also  found,  and 
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although  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  with  the  iron,  some  most  excellent 
coking  coals  have  been  found,  and  the 
happy  combination  must  soon  prove  allur- 
ing to  capital  and  enterprise.  The  coal 
supply  seems  inexhaustible,  and  already 
its  development  is  a great  source  of  income 
to  Seattle,  as  it  will  soon  be  to  Fairhaven 
and  other  port s near  the  coal  beds.  All 
the  coal  of  the  coast,  including  that  at 
Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver  Island,  may  be 
classed  as  lignite,  but  it  is  often  of  so 
high  a grade  that  the  operators  do  not 
greatly  strain  the  truth  in  classing  it  as 
bituminous.  The  Seattle  coals  do  not 
make  coke  or  gas,  but  are  excellent  for 
general  domestic  use  and  steam-making. 
Large  mines  are  being  opened  in  the 
Skagit  country  west  of  the  mountains. 
The  coal  lies  in  the  cretaceous  measures, 
and  is  in  dipping  seams  of  from  four  to 
eighteen  feet  of  clean  coal.  Farther  down 
the  river  are  the  Fairhaven  mines,  open- 
ed by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  by  Montana  capitalists.  All 
this  Skagit  coal  makes  a coke  that  is  held 
to  be  only  second  to  the  Connellsville 
(Pennsylvania)  coke,  if  it  is  not  fully  as 
good.  Coking  ovens  are  being  erected, 
and  a large  market  in  California,  Mexico, 
and  South  America  is  looked  for.  Other 
coal  in  this  region,  now  used  on  the 
sound  steamboats,  is  superior  to  the  Na- 
naimo product.  The  South  Prairie  coal, 
near  Tacoma,  makes  a fine  coke  that  is 
used  in  a smeltery  at  the  latter  place. 
There  are  mines  and  coke  ovens  at 
Wilkeson  also.  The  coal  product  of  the 
State  in  1890  was  nearly  a million  tons, 
worth  at  the  mines  $2,203,755.  When  it 
is  known  that  California  has  but  little 
coal,  and  only  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
that  Oregon  is  but  slightly  better  off,  the 
value  of  the  superabundant  coal  measures 
of  Washington  will  be  understood.  Then 
again,  the  Washington  coke  will  displace 
the  Eastern  and  English  material  on  the 
coast.  At  San  Diego  these  other  cokes 
are  received  for  distribution  among  the 
smelteries  of  northern  Mexico,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona  at  $13  a ton ; indeed,  they 
are  sold  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at 
$20  a ton. 

Capital  is  needed  to  take  hold  of  the 
iron.  There  is  talk  of  iron  and  steel 
works  near  Seattle,  the  enterprise  of  East- 
ern men  ; and  in  Tacoma  an  effort  is  mak- 
ing to  found  a business  in  the  making  of 
steel  bars,  plates, |and  rods  from  import- 
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ed  blooms,  as  is  done  in  San  Francisco. 
In  time,  whether  these  projects  rise  or 
fall,  fortunes  will  be  made  from  the  iron 
industry  in  that  new  country.  Asbestos 
is  plenty;  and  there  are  clays  that  must 
yet  be  the  foundation  not  only  for  rude 
wares,  but  for  good  white  ware.  Sewer- 
pipe  is  already  made  in  Seattle.  The 
reader  sees  that  all  these  resources  are 
practically  in  embryo.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  settlements  in  the  east 
and  west  were  in  the  forties,  the  State  is 
nearly  as  new,  so  far  as  all  except  its 
farming  is  concerned,  as  if  the  date  of  its 
admission  to  Statehood  — November  11, 
1889— were  the  date  of  its  first  settlement. 

Whoever  passes  along  the  main  retail 
street  of  Seattle  and  happens  to  notice  the 
counters  in  the  principal  fish  store  will  be 
astonished.  In  the  chromatic  display  of 
the  captive  creatures  of  the  sea  is  the  text 
for  another  chapter  on  future  wealth  for 
Washington.  They  have  the  salmon, 
though  that  catch  is  credited  to  Oregon 
and  Alaska.  There  are  in  the  northern 
waters  cod  banks  thousands  of  miles  in 
extent;  halibut,  codfish,  rock-cod,  sole, 
sea-bass,  smelts,  shrimps,  herrings,  and 
oysters  are  all  abundant.  Apparently 
the  fisheries  outweigh  those  of  the  East 
as  the  timber  belt  excels  that  which  once 
enclosed  the  Great  Lakes.  Candor  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  the  Pacific  fish,  with 
one  exception,  are  inferior  to  the  same 
kinds  of  fish  in  the  East,  yet  they  are  not 
wanting  in  fine  qualities.  The  halibut 
of  Washington  and  the  North  is,  I believe, 
the  finest  sea  fish  for  the  table  that  is 
known  in  America.  The  tiny  muddy 
oysters,  the  size  of  a dime  or  a quarter, 
are  the  meanest  product  of  that  sea,  but 
they  find  a ready  sale  and  are  admired. 
Since  that  is  so,  hope  for  all  the  rest 
should  be  rampant.  Their  crabs,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  mere  samples;  they  are 
wholesale  products,  regular  marine  mon- 
sters; and  all  the  better  for  that,  since 
they  make  good  food.  The  fishing  that 
must  in  a few  years  fleck  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  with  sails  is  scarcely  begun. 
There  is  only  a million  invested  in  it,  and 
only  a million  a year  is  produced  by  it. 

The  new  transcontinental  railroads 
that  are  expected  to  cross  to  Puget  Sound 
— the  Great  Northern  and  a spur  of  the 
Union  Pacific — are  thought  to  be  going 
to  work  wonders.  They  will  find  many 
present  industries  controlled  by  the  older 
companies.  They  will  encourage  the  de- 
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velopment  of  new  industries  and  the  ex- 
tension of  others.  Mr.  Hill's  road,  the 
Great  Northern,  is  to  be  pushed  through 
the  mountains  in  what  is  described  as  44  a 
scenic  wonderland.”  It  is  thought  that 
Fairhaven  will  be  its  terminus ; but 
whether  that  prove  true  or  not,  a feeder 
all  along  the  sound,  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  road,  will  tap  all  the  country 
between  the  Cascades  and  the  great  har- 
bor. 

And  what  of  the  land  which  these  rail- 
roads will  open  up?  What  of  it,  apart 
from  its  minerals  and  timber?  It  gives  a 
name  to  the  State — it  is  evergreen.  Roses, 
nasturtiums,  and  chrysanthemums  may 
be  seen  blooming  in  the  gardens  the  year 
around.  The  ocean,  and  especially  the 
Japan  current,  keep  the  climate  equable. 
The  mercury  seldom  rises  above  90°  in 
the  summer,  and  to  see  it  at  zero  in  the 
winter  is  to  see  an  extraordinary  thing. 
The  rains  produce  semi-tropical  abun- 
dance of  vegetation.  Agriculture  cuts 
a small  figure  yet,  but  where  it  is  carried 
on,  in  the  valleys  and  reclaimed  marshes, 
oats  grow  higher  than  a man's  head, 
and  so  does  timothy.  Oats  will  run 
from  60  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Men 
have  been  known  to  make  more  than  $800 
from  an  acre  of  strawberries.  If  good 
land  is  chosen,  and  a market  is  handy, 
five  acres  will  support  a family  well. 
Raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  or- 
chard fruits,  all  do  well.  There  are  some 
who  think  the  sound  country  may  yet 
supply  the  whole  United  States  with 
prunes,  so  fine  and  abundant  are  those 
that  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  grown 
there.  Tobacco  does  well;  and,  by-the- 
way,  it  is  being  grown  and  made  into 
cigars  in  the  Yakima  country,  in  East 
Washington.  Wherever  the  big  timber 
is  cleared  — and  many  of  the  farms  are 
abandoned  logging  camps — there  is  found 
the  richest  soil  imaginable.  It  raises  hay, 
potatoes,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  hops,  cher- 
ries, apples,  berries,  and  all  which  that 
list  implies.  It  is  a natural  grazing  land. 
The  grass  is  forever  green,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  keep  “hog-fat  all  the  year.” 

East  of  the  sound  the  land  that  can  be 
farmed  is  practically  all  taken,  but  west 
of  the  sound  is  the  great  Olympic  Penin- 
sula, until  lately  almost  uninhabited,  and 
even  now  but  little  known.  It  has  not 
been  surveyed.  Out  of  the  heart  of  it 
rise  the  eternally  snow -clad  Olympic 
Mountains.  On  th^i|  sides  roam  the  elk. 


black  bear,  cougar,  and  other  more  or  less 
noble  beasts.  Over  the  earth  is  a mass 
of  timber,  and  at  its  feet  a jungle.  Fir, 
spruce,  and  white  cedar  are  in  the  woods, 
and  in  the  many  waters  wild-fowl  abound. 
Frost  is  said  not  to  know  the  country. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  side  are  many  val- 
leys, and  some  small  prairies.  In  this 
absolutely  new  country  the  homesteaders 
are  appearing  in  such  numbers  that  it  is 
said  that  between  700  and  800  settlers 
went  in  there  last  year  to  pre-empt  the 
lands  along  the  streams  and  on  the  prai- 
ries. There,  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
world,  they  will  wait  until  the  lands  are 
surveyed,  and  they  can  file  their  claims. 
They  believe  that  a railroad  from  Gray’s 
Harbor  or  Shoal  water  Bay  to  the  strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  will  soon  be  built  past 
all  their  holdings.  It  is  likely,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  timber,  that  is  the  best 
dairy  country  in  the  State.  As  one  cit- 
izen put  it,  “They  have  more  rain  than 
we  on  the  east  of  the  sound,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  water  has  never  yet  been  consid- 
ered an  objection  in  the  dairy  trade.” 

A question  which  agitates  the  minds  of 
many  persons  in  western  Washington  is 
whether  it  is  possible  for  both  Seattle  and 
Tacoma — lying  so  near  one  another  as 
they  do — to  become  great  cities;  and  if 
not,  which  will  eventually  become  the 
chief  and  gigantic  seaport  whose  develop- 
ment is  so  confidently  looked  for.  I wish 
I could  say.  Indeed,  since  everywhere 
that  I travel  I find  these  rivalries  between 
neighboring  cities  (Bismarck  and  Man- 
dan,  Rapid  City  and  Deadwood,  Helena 
and  Butte,  and  so  on  through  the  list, 
which  rightly  begins  with  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis),  I find  myself  constantly 
wishing  that  I could  postpone  the  publi- 
cation of  these  numbers  of  Harper's 
Magazine  for  a trifling  term  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years,  so  as  to  avoid  this  series  of 
conundrums.  In  this  case,  in  western 
Washington,  there  is  a little  speck  upon 
the  horizon.  It  calls  to  mind  the  small 
black  cloud  that  shows  itself  in  all  well- 
regulated  nautical  tales  as  the  herald  of 
frightful  disaster.  It  may  be  a hurri- 
cane or  only  a teacupful  of  wind.  It  is 
called  South  Bend,  and  it  now  pretends 
to  threaten  great  mischief  to  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma, and  Fairhaven,  along  with  all  the 
other  points  on  Puget  Sound. 

It  is  on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  front  of 
the  Olympia  peninsula,  only  four  hours 
from  Portland  by  rail,  and  very  much 
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nearer  to  Asia,  Nicaragua,  and  Europe 
by  water  than  the  sound  ports.  South 
Bend  is  a yearling,  and  where  it  rubs  its 
juvenile  eyes  the  map  shows  only  the 
words  Shoalwater  Bay,  but  that,  being  a 
libellous  name, is  now  changed  to  Willapa 
Harbor.  It  is  57  miles  north  of  Astoria, 
and  is  said  to  be  a harbor  of  the  first 
grade,  variously  credited  with  offering  29 
to  32  feet  of  water  at  its  bar.  It  is  the 
only  generally  useful  harbor  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca.  South  Bend  is  about  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
system.  In  the  region  tributary  to  it  is 
an  extraordinary  wealth  of  timber  and  of 
agricultural  lands.  The  founders  of  the 
town  insist  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  ex- 
port trade  in  Washington  products,  no 
other  port  in  the  State  can  compete  with 
it,  since  vessels  from  Puget  Sound  ports 
must  double  the  Olympia  peninsula  be- 
fore they  reach  the  point  at  which  South 
Bend  shipments  begin.  South  Bend  is 
several  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to  San 
Francisco,  Nicaragua, and  Cape  Horn  than 
any  Puget  Sound  port.  But  it  is  too  early 
to  say  more.  The  best  possession  of  the 
new  little  seaport  thus  far  is  that  essence 
which  was  deserted  by  all  its  companions 
in  Pandora’s  box. 

With  a mention  of  those  considerable 
islands  in  the  Northwest  which  are,  from 
a military  point  of  view,  the  key  to  the 
British  possessions  in  the  North,  we  must 
end  this  view  of  the  forty-second  State  in 
the  Union.  Of  the  islands,  be  it  known 
that  they  are  thinly  wooded,  but  rich  for 
agriculture.  Sheep  are  raised  there  in 
great  numbers,  and  more  wool  than  they 
grow  is  shipped  to  the  mainland, smuggled 
over  from  Vancouver  Island.  Smuggling 
wool,  opium. and  Chinamen  are  prolitable 
callings  up  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  of  our  country.  San  Juan  Island 
is  the  seat  of  a great  lime  deposit  that  is 
of  considerable  value,  and  is  already  mar- 
keted all  along  the  coast. 

There  is  a peculiar  feature  of  the  affairs 
of  Washington  upon  which  I have  not 
dwelt.  The  critics  of  the  State  think  it 
an  important  element,  but  I cannot  see 
that  it  cuts  any  figure  in  the  future  of  the 
great  commonwealth.  It  seems  to  some 
critics  as  if  several  regiments  of  our  no- 
mads, who  keep  moving  West  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  “must  succeed  there  because 
they  failed  in  the  East,”  are  gathered  in 
this  last  -of  the  States,  principally  at  its 
Digitized  by 


jumping-off  edge,  in  the  cities  on  Puget 
Sound.  Town-site  gambling  is  what  at- 
tracted these  persons.  The  booming  of 
new  towns,  that  vice  which  swept  the 
Northwest  like  an  epidemic,  ran  all  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  snap  of  the  whip 
took  place  at  its  end  in  southern  Cali 
fornia,  but  the  whole  of  what  they  up  in 
Washington  call  “the  sound  country,” 
felt  the  strain  and  the  final  catastrophe  in 
some  degree. 

“You  could  not  expect  us  to  develop 
our  soil  or  our  mines,”  said  a leading 
spirit  in  one  city,  “when  we  could  buy  a 
town  lot  on  one  day,  and  four  days  after- 
ward could  sell  it  for  fifty  dollars  more  a 
front  foot  than  we  gave  for  it.”  And  that 
is  true.  Wiser  behavior  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected where,  after  all,  a great  many  per- 
sons went  at  first  rather  to  make  money 
than  to  establish  homes  and  found  fami- 
lies. The  fever  for  town-lot  gambling  has 
abated,  and  we  can  look  back  on  it  as 
an  episode.  It  must  have  raged  marvel- 
lously, for  before  it  ended  some  cities 
were  far  overbuilt.  This  was  not  peculiar 
to  Washington;  it  was  the  case  from  Van- 
couver, in  British  Columbia,  all  the  way 
down  to  southern  California.  A cruel 
but  useful  reaction  came,  and  now  one 
hears  little  more  about  the  matter.  The 
talk  now  is  of  smelteries  and  furnaces, 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  trade  with  Asia, 
of  the  blessed  prospects  of  new  railroads 
from  the  East. 

I rode  up  to  Fairhaven,  near  the  head 
of  the  sound — a very  likely  town,  now 
that  it  too  has  lived  down  the  epidemic — 
and  I heard  of  only  one  boom  in  progress; 
that  was  in  the  “city  ” of  Everett,  which 
was  pluming  itself  upon  the  hope  that  a 
certain  boating  company  was  to  put  up 
works  there  for  the  building  of  vessels  to 
carry  petroleum  to  the  Orient  or  some- 
where; but  I passed  many  dead  boom 
towns,  extinct  volcanoes,  so  to  speak,  and 
they  were  often  wonderful  to  look  at. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  acres 
of  stumps,  clearings  hastily  made  in  the 
forest,  with  suggestions  of  streets  and  av- 
enues laid  out  at  right  angles  among  the 
stumps,  and  dotted  at  long  and  irregular 
intervals  with  cabins,  frame  saloons,  and 
perhaps  a brick  building  or  two — all  ren- 
dering the  scene  the  more  confused  and 
unkempt. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  scram- 
ble for  public  lands  in  the  other  States; 

the  companion  picture  in  Washington 
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was  this  mania  for  town  sites — or  rather 
for  city  sites,  since  a settlement  in  Wash- 
ington is  either  a city  or  it  is  nothing  at 
all.  Some  of  the  greatest  corporations 
in  the  State — the  railroads — were  not 
above  setting  the  example.  Sometimes 
it  was  a railroad  which,  as  a corporation, 
essayed  to  44  boom  ” a tract  of  land  on  its 
route — a terminal  station,  a divisional 
point,  or  a junction.  Sometimes  one  of 
these  corporations  would  strain  not  only 
to  “ boom  ” a city  of  its  own  creation,  but 
to  crush  or  cripple  a near-by  town  which 
had  grown  up  without  leave. 

It  is  as  interesting  a chapter  as  any  in 
our  new  history,  that  which  tells  of  how 
the  planning  and  sale  of  new  towns  goes 
on  in  these  new  States;  I now  refer  to 
what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  and  cus- 
tomary method,  such  as  obtained  before 
the  thing  became  a craze,  and  such  as  will 
obtain  as  long  as  there  are  virgin  dis- 
tricts for  men  to  rush  in  upon.  Suppose 
a number  of  fine  4 4 leads  ” of  ore  are  struck 
in  any  new  neighborhood,  the  town-site 
man  is  soou  on  the  ground.  Something 
akin  to  nature  used  to  build  towns  in  the 
older  States,  wherever  towns  were  needed, 
but  in  the  new  Northwest  the  speculator  is 
up  earlier  than  nature.  Men  have  to  nudge 
the  slow  old  dame  along  out  there.  They 
note  where  the  new  mining  prospects  are, 
and  then  they  look  up  the  most  likely 
town  site.  Often  its  natural  position  is 
self-evident;  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
below  the  mountains,  or  it  is  where  two 
streams  join.  The  capitalist  “locates” 
the  spot,  and  goes  home  for  friends,  rela- 
tives, and  employes  to  claim  homestead 
or  timber  lands  where  he  wants  the  town 
to  be.  They  make  their  claims.  He  sets 
up  a store  and  post-office;  a hotel  also,  if 
he  has  the  means.  He  employs  some  of 
the  squatters;  the  others  go  away,  and 
only  come  back  to  44  prove  up.”  He  pays 
them  a hundred  dollars  each  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  their  trouble,  and  they 
turn  over  their  land  to  him.  In  one 
case  that  I know  of  two  such  land-grab- 
bers thought  better  of  their  opportunity, 
and  determined  to  hold  on  to  the  land 
they  had  pre-empted.  That  is  considered 
the  next  worse  thing  to  horse-stealing  out 
West.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  how  society 
could  exist  were  such  men  common ! The 
theory  and  policy  are  to  this  effect,  that  a 
man  shall  accept  for  such  services  what 
sum  will  repay  him  for  the  trouble  he  has 
been  put  ^orwithout  computing  the  value 


of  his  services  or  of  his  claim  to  the  land 
baron  who  employs  him. 

But  suppose  that  all  works  smoothly, 
as  it  usually  does.  The  capitalist  estab- 
lishes his  store,  has  one  of  his  clerks  em- 
powered as  recorder  and  notary,  and  opens 
a hotel.  The  miners  come  the  second  year 
to  do  that  4 4 improvement-work  ” which 
the  law  requires  that  they  shall  perform 
each  year  in  order  to  keep  their  titles  to 
their  claims.  They  need  giant -powder 
for  blasting;  they  need  picks  and  shovels 
and  barrows ; they  need  food,  tobacco,  and 
rum.  They  gravitate  to  the  only  place  at 
which  these  commodities  are  obtainable 
— the  new  town  site.  A blacksmith  sets 
up  a shop,  perhaps  a saddle-maker  comes, 
several  saloon-keepers  equip  their  estab- 
lishments, a few  painted  women  order 
shanties  put  up,  and  a 44  hurdy-gurdy  ” 
(dance-house)  or  variety  show  is  started. 
The  transition  from  wilderness  to  town  is 
rapid  and  wonderful.  The  founder  asks 
all  he  can  get  for  his  lots,  and  coins  mon- 
ey like  a mint.  His  customers  stop  at  the 
hotel  and  gamble  with  the  building  lots 
they  have  bought.  The  revised  maps 
contain  the  name  of  another  city,  usually 
called  44 So-and-so  City,”  or  “Such-and- 
such  City,”  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no 
mistake  about  its  really  being  a city. 

When  it  is  carried  to  an  excess,  town- 
lot  and  town-site  gambling  hinder  the 
development  of  a region  and  bring  togeth- 
er a great  many  unscrupulous  and  irre- 
sponsible men ; but  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  presence  of  the  vast  and 
varied  resources  of  the  soil,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  waters,  the  epidemic  that 
brought  communal  tragedy  elsewhere 
can  here  be  called  only  an  incident. 

So  much,  then,  for  Washington.  It 
would  seem  to  share  with  all  the  others 
many  of  their  greatest  resources,  as  if  it 
were  the  essence  and  epitome  of  them  all. 

If  it  is  not  44  the  last  which  shall  be  first,” 
it  is  the  one  in  which  we  see  the  summing 
up  of  all  the  rest.  A sweeping  glance 
over  it,  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  one  who 
knows  it  well,  is  like  the  transformation 
scene  at  the  end  of  a Christmas  panto- 
mime, wherein  we  see  gloriously  some 
hint  of  all  that  went  before — of  all  the 
climates,  forests,  rnetals,  fruits,  cereals, 
and  vegetables  of  our  entire  country;  of 
the  men  of  all  the  world,  the  fishes  cf 
both  oceans.  But  the  scenes  that  are  hur- 
ried along  the  grooves  were  never  hung 
before  a paint  bridge.  They  arpf  real. 
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A GIFT  DIVINE. 

BY  KI.EANOJt  »,  itlLDWKU,.  : 'i’y: 

nflHJ®  gift  is  giWhH':  " 

X This  gift  from  Heaven^ 

®JtSi  » law.  ■ '•  '•  ; 

Through  veins  vritTi  human  ffaiity  $2i?d 
A glow  diyiue  is  found  diRtllwd. 

There's  music  raw 
-Piaveti  in  the  air 
To  such  a cue. 

And  measured  by  .its  niysth;  flow  . ; 

His  breathing  and  bid  movements  go: 

■ 

As  through  the-  sky 
The  meteors  fly, 

So  darts  his  glaocfl. 

Or  it  would  seem  as  though  soft  hands 
Had  waved  before  his  face  like  .fans. 

By  man  and  beast, 

*>««  great  u*  least,  Ay,/  .-:  ■■ 

•>•  be  loved i‘. ;U;  : 

A cMW  will  sit  htA  Icisee, 

Aiid  StHdt  his  fare  confidingly. 

,-,Hb  -eiinoot':  rest  , • ■ ' '' ’! 

Without  the  best- 
;The  world  can  give. 

O'tr  i^iifest  rhiSiight  to  him  we  bring,-  ; 
Hur  £w'«-fcWt  song  to  him  we  sing.  - 

And  if  we  find,  . - --. 

Like  ail  mankind,  : ';,s- 

Tie.  too  can  sin, 

We,  feel,  although  we  sigh  or  w«[t 
His  j)fiK  divine  is  hut  asleep.' 


TEMPTATION.  ,. 

BV  O Q.  <J->hDTM WAITE  .. 

rtHJE  way  of  light.,  do  what  I will,  tor  jot? 

X Points  irresistilfly  4Jie  way- of  $&&$:.:  '. 

Yet  not  for  long  the  pain ; for  lol  idiarfh  Oij/) ! 
The  hlgKl  ».  gl^bo  and  ife  js  day ; and’ -fill 
The  aorts'W  fad‘*tt  as  glouds  before  thesbP- 
So  elds*  V-  earth  is  heaven— a night  removed— 
Yfih  who  shall  paint  the  horr-ijr;  M that  night 
To  him  who  cannot,  will  not,;  sec  beyond  ( 

And  wim  reins**  irs  darkness  to  endure. 

i!*o  spend  in  light  a never-v-ndiutr  day? 

/>  Origii 

■ 3,  . •••yMvER,5ETf. 


JANE  FIELD.* 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


CHAPTER  VI.  ^ 

MRS.  MAXWELL  had  invited  Mrs. 

Field  and  Lois  to  take  tea  with  her 
the  next  afternoon,  and  had  hinted  there 
might  be  other  company.  “There’s  a 
good  many  I should  like  to  ask,”  she  had 
said,  “but  I ain’t  situated  so  I can  jest 
now,  an’  it’s  a dreadful  puzzle  to  know 
who  to  leave  out  without  offendin’  them. 
I’m  goin’  to  have  the  minister  an’  his 
wife  anyhow,  an’  Lawyer  Tuxbury  an’ 
his  sister.  I should  ask  Flora,  but  if  she 
comes  the  children  have  got  to,  an’  I 
can’t  have  them  anyhow ; they’re  the 
worst -actin’  young  ones  at  the  table  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  There’s  two  or 
three  men  I’m  goin’  to  ask.  Now  you 
an’  Lois  come  real  early,  Esther.” 

Mrs.  Field’s  ideas  of  early, when  invited 
to  spend  the  afternoon  and  take  tea,  were 
primitive.  Directly  after  the  dinner  dish- 
es were  put  away,  about  one  o’clock,  she 
spoke  to  Lois  in  the  harsh,  defiant  tone 
she  now  used  towards  her.  “ You’d  bet- 
ter go  an’  get  ready,”  said  she.  “She 
wanted  us  to  come  early.” 

A stubborn  look  came  into  Lois’s  face. 
“I  ain’t  going,”  said  she,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“I  ain’t  going.” 

“Then  you  can  stay  to  home,  if  you 
want  to  get  your  mother  into  trouble,  an’ 
make  folks  think  we’re  guilty  of  some- 
thin’.” 

Mrs.  Field  went  into  her  bedroom  to 
get  ready.  Presently  Lois  went  softly 
through  on  her  way  to  her  own.  Jane 
Field  stood  before  her  little  mirror,  brush- 
ed her  gray  hair  in  smooth  curves  around 
her  ears,  and  pinned  her  black  woollen 
dress  with  a gold-rimmed  brooch  contain- 
ing her  dead  sister’s  and  her  husband’s 
hair. 

Lois,  before  her  own  glass,  twisted  up 
her  pretty  hair  carefully;  she  pulled  a 
few  curly  locks  loose  on  her  temples, 
thinking  half  indignantly  and  shame- 
facedly how  she  should  see  that  young 
man  again.  Lois  was  bewildered  and 
terrified,  borne  down  by  reflected  guilt, 
almost  as  if  it  were  her  own.  She  had  a 
wild  dread  of  this  going  out  to  tea,  meet- 


ing mere  strangers,  and  seeing  her  mother 
act  out  a further  lie;  but  she  could  not 
help  being  a young  girl,  and  arranging 
those  little  locks  on  her  forehead  for 
Francis  Arms  to  see. 

When  she  and  her  mother  stepped  out 
of  the  door,  a strong  wind  came  in  their 
faces. 

“Wait  a minute,”  said  Mrs.  Field. 
She  went  back  into  the  house  and  got 
Lois’s  sack.  “Put  this  on,”  said  she. 

And  Lois  put  it  on. 

The  wind  was  from  the  east,  and  had 
the  salt  smell  of  the  sea.  All  the  white- 
flowering bushes  in  the  yards  and  the 
fruit  trees  bowed  toward  the  west.  There 
was  a storm  of  white  petals.  Lois,  as  she 
and  her  mother  walked  against  the  wind, 
kept  putting  her  hand  to  her  hair,  to  keep 
it  in  place. 

Mrs.  Maxwell’s  house  was  a large  cot- 
tage with  a steep  Gothic  roof  jutting  over 
a piazza  on  each  side.  The  house  was 
an  old  one,  and  originally  very  simple 
in  its  design;  but  there  had  been  evi- 
dently at  some  time  a flood-tide  of  pros- 
perity in  the  fortunes  of  its  owner,  which 
had  left  marks  in  various  improvements. 
There  was  a large  ornate  bay-window  in 
front,  which  contrasted  oddly  with  the  se- 
vere white  peak  of  wall  above  it ; the  piaz- 
zas had  railings  in  elaborate  scroll-work; 
and  the  windows  were  set  with  four  large 
panes  of  glass,  instead  of  the  original 
twelve  small  ones.  The  front  yard  was 
enclosed  by  a fine  iron  fence.  But  the 
highest  mark  was  shown  by  a little  white 
marble  statue  in  the  midst  of  it.  There 
was  no  other  in  the  village  outside  of  the 
cemetery.  Mrs.  Jane  Maxwell’s  house 
was  always  described  to  inquiring  stran- 
gers as  the  one  with  the  statue  in  front 
of  it. 

Lois,  as  they  went  up  the  walk,  looked 
wonderingly  at  this  marble  girl  standing 
straight  and  white  in  the  midst  of  a votive 
circle  of  box.  The  walk,  too,  was  bor- 
dered with  box,  and  there  was  a strange 
pungent  odor  from  it. 

Mrs.  Field  rang  the  .door- bell,  and 
she  and  Lois  stood  waiting.  Nobody 
came. 

Mrs.  Field  rang  again  and  again.  “ I’m 
goin’  round  to  the  other  door,”  she  an- 
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nounced,  finally.  “ Mebbe  they  don’t  use 
this  one.” 

Lois  followed  her  mother  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house  to  the  door  open- 
ing on  the  south  piazza.  Mrs.  Field  rang 
again,  and  they  waited ; then  she  gave  a 
harder  pull.  A voice  sounded  unexpect- 
edly close  to  them  from  behind  the  blinds 
of  a window : 

“You  jest  walk  right  in,”  said  the 
voice,  which  was  at  once  flurried  and 
ceremonious.  “Open  the  door  an’  go 
right  in,  an’  turn  to  the  right,  an’  set 
down  in  the  parlor.  I’ll  be  in  in  jest  a 
minute.  I ain’t  quite  dressed.” 

Lois  and  her  mother  went  in  as  they 
were  directed,  and  sat  down  in  two  of  the 
parlor  chairs.  The  room  looked  very 
grand  to  Mrs.  Field.  She  stared  at  the 
red  velvet  furniture,  the  tapestry  carpet, 
and  the  long  lace  curtains,  and  thought, 
with  a hardening  heart,  how,  at  all  events, 
she  was  not  defrauding  this  other  woman 
of  a fine  parlor.  It  was  to  her  mind 
much  more  splendid  than  the  sitting- 
room  in  the  other  house,  with  its  dim  old- 
fashioned  state,  and  even  than  the  great 
north  parlor,  whose  furniture  and  paper 
had  been  imported  from  England  at  great 
cost  nearly  a hundred  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  did  not  appear  for  a half- 
hour.  Now  and  then  they  heard  a scurry 
of  feet,  the  rattle  of  dishes,  and  the  clos- 
ing of  a door.  They  sat  primly  waiting. 
They  had  not  removed  their  wraps.  Lois 
looked  very  pale  against  the  red  back  of 
her  chair. 

“Don’t  you  feel  well?”  asked  her  mo- 
ther. 

“Yes,  I feel  well  enough,”  replied 
Lois. 

“ You  look  sick  enough,”  said  her  mo- 
ther, harshly. 

Lois  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
marble  girl  in  the  yard,  and  her  mouth 
quivered. 

Presently  Mrs.  Maxwell  came,  in  her 
soft  flurry  of  silk  and  old  ribbons.  She 
had  on  a black  lace  head-dress  trimmed 
with  purple  flowers,  and  she  wore  her 
black  kid  gloves. 

“ I’m  real  sorry  I had  to  keep  you 
waitin’  so  long,  Esther,”  said  she;  “but 
we  were  kinder  late  about  dinner.  Do 
take  off  your  things.  Flora  she’ll  be 
down  in  a few  minutes;  she's  jest  gone  up 
stairs  to  change  her  dress  an’  comb  her 
hair.  It’s  a beautiful  day,  ain’t  it?” 

The  three  settled  themselves  in  the  par- 
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lor.  Lois  sat  beside  the  window,  her 
hands  folded  meekly  in  her  lap ; her  mo- 
ther and  Mrs.  Maxwell  knitted. 

44  Don’t  you  do  any  fancy-work,  Lois?" 
asked  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

44  No,  she  don’t  do  much,”  replied  her 
mother  for  her. 

“Don’t  she?  I’d  like  to  know!  Now 
Flora,  she  does  considerable.  She’s  mat- 
in’ a real  handsome  tidy  now.  She’ll 
show  you  how,  Lois,  if  you’d  like  to 
make  one.  It’s  real  easy,  an’  it  don't 
cost  a great  deal — but  then  cost  ain’t  much 
object  to  you.”  Mrs.  Maxwell  laughed 
an  unpleasant  snigger.  Then  she  re- 
sumed : “Some  tidies  would  look  real 
handsome  on  some  of  them  great  bare 
chairs  over  to  your  house;  there  ain't 
one  there  so  far  as  I know.  John  he 
wouldn’t  never  have  a new  thing  in  the 
house;  he  was  terrible  set  and  notional 
about  it,  an’  he  was  terrible  tight  with  his 
money.  I don’t  care  if  I do  say  it;  ev- 
erybody knows  it,  an’  I don’t  see  why  it’s 
any  worse  to  say  things  that’s  true  about 
the  dead  than  the  livin’.  With  some 
folks  it's  all  4 Oh,  don’t  say  nothin’ ; he's 
dead.  Cover  it  all  up;  he’s  buried,  an’ 
bury  it  too,  an’  set  all  the  roses  an’  pinks 
a-growin’  over  it.’  I tell  you  sometimes 
nettles  will  sprout,  an’  when  they  do,  it 
don’t  make  it  any  better  to  call  ’em  pinks. 
Thomas  Maxwell  was  terrible  tight.  I 
’ain’t  forgot  how  he  talked  because  we 
bought  this  parlor  furniture,  an’  put  big 
lights  in  the  windows,  an’  had  that  iron 
fence.  Then  my  poor  husband  had  gone 
into  business  with  your  husband,  an’ 
they  seemed  to  be  makin’  money.  Why 
shouldn’t  he  have  bought  a few  things 
we’d  always  done  without,  I’d  like  to 
know?  You  remember  what  a time  the 
old  man  made  when  we  bought  these 
things,  Esther,  I s’pose?” 

“I  can’t  say  as  I do,”  returned  Mrs. 
Field. 

“Why,  seems  to  me  it’s  funny  you 
don’t.  You  sure?” 

Mrs.  Field  nodded. 

44  Well,  it’s  queer  you  don’t.  He  made 
an  awful  time  over  it;  but  the  worst  of  it 
was  over  that  image  out  in  the  yard.  I 
b’lieve  he  always  thought  my  poor  hus- 
band and  yours  failed  up  because  we 
bought  that  image.  There  was  oue 
thing  about  it,  your  husband  wa’n’t  nev- 
er extravagant,  though,  was  he?  Thomas 
Maxwell  couldn’t  say  his  son  wasted  his 
money,  whatever  else  he  said.  Your 
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husband  was  always  prudent,  wasn't  he, 
Esther?” 

“ Yes,  I always  thought  Eld  ward  Max- 
well was  prudent,”  returned  Mrs.  Field. 

Lois,  staring  soberly  and  miserably  out 
of  the  window, saw  just  then  a stout  girl- 
ish figure,  leant  to  one  side  with  the 
weight  of  a valise,  pass  hurriedly  out  of 
the  yard.  She  wondered  if  it  was  Flora 
Maxwell,  and  watched  the  pink  flowers  in 
her  hat  and  the  blue  folds  of  her  dress 
out  of  sight  down  the  street. 

“I  guess  your  husband  took  after  his 
father  a little ; I guess  he  was  a little  sav- 
in',” said  Mrs.  Maxwell.  “I  know  Ed- 
ward looked  kind  of  scared  when  he 
came  over  one  night  an'  saw  that  image 
jest  after  we'd  got  it  set  up,  an’  he  asked 
how  much  it  cost.  It  did  cost  consider- 
able. We  didn’t  ever  tell  anybody  jest 
how  much;  but  I didn’t  care;  I’d  always 
wanted  one;  an’  I made  up  my  mind  I’d 
rather  have  that  if  I had  to  go  without 
some  other  things.  An’  my  husband 
wanted  it  too;  he  was  one  of  the  Max- 
wells, you  know,  an’  I think  they  all  had 
a taste  for  such  things  if  they  wa’n’t  too 
tight  to  get  ’em.  As  for  me,  I had  to  do 
without  all  my  young  days,  an’  I have  to 
now  except  for  the  few  things  we  got  to- 
gether along  then  when  my  poor  hus- 
band seemed  to  be  prospering;  but  I've 
always  been  crazy  over  images,  an’  I’ve 
always  thought  one  in  a front  yard  was 
about  the  most  ornamental  thing  any- 
body could  have.  I’ve  told  Flora  a good 
many  times  that  I believed  if  I’d  had  ad- 
vantages when  I was  young,  I should 
have  made  images.  Don’t  you  think 
that  one's  handsome,  Esther?” 

14  Real  handsome,”  said  Mrs.  Field. 

4 ‘Some  folks  have  found  fault  with  it  be- 
cause it  didn’t  have  more  clothes  on,  but 
it  ain’t  as  if  it  was  in  a cemetery.  Of 
course  it  would  have  to  be  dressed  differ- 
ent if  it  was.  An’  it  ain’t  anything  but 
marble,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it. 
I think  there’s  such  a thing  as  bein’  too 
particular,  for  my  part,  don’t  you?” 

44  Yes,  I do,”  replied  Mrs.  Field,  looking 
out  at  the  marble  figure. 

44  Well,  I do.  Mis’  Jay  said,  after  my 
husband  died,  that  she  should  think  I’d 
like  to  put  up  that  image  for  a kind  of  a 
monument  for  him.  I didn’t  feel  as  if  I 
could  put  up  anything  more  than  stones; 
but  I did  think  a little  of  it,  and  I knew 
if  I did,  I should  have  to  have  some  wings 
made  on  iL  and  a cape  or  a shawl  over 
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the  neck  and  arms ; but  out  here  it’s  differ- 
ent. I look  out  at  it  a good  many  times, 
an’  I’m  thankful  it  ’ain’t  got  any  more  on, 
clothes  do  get  so  out  of  fashion.  You 
know  how  they  look  in  photographs  some- 
times. I s’pose  that’s  the  reason  that  the 
men  who  make  these  images  don’t  put 
any  more  on.  There  I I must  show  you 
my  photograph  album,  Esther.” 

Mrs.  Maxwell  took  a heavy  album  with 
gilt  clasps  from  the  centre  table,  and 
drew  a chair  close  to  Mrs.  Field. 

44Now  you  get  a chair,  and  come  on 
the  other  side,  Lois,”  said  she, 44  an’  I can 
show  ’em  to  both  of  you.” 

Lois  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  turned 
over  the  album  leaves  and  explained  the 
pictures. 

“This  is  a lady  I used  to  know,”  said 
she.  44  She  lived  in  North  Elliot.  She’s 
dead  now.  That’s  her  husband ; he’s  mar- 
ried again.  His  second  wife’s  kind  of 
silly.  Ain’t  much  like  the  first  one.  She 
was  a real  stepper.  That’s  Flora  Lowe’s 
baby — the  first  one — an’  that’s  Flora.  I 
think  it  flatters  her.  That’s  my  Flora. 

It  ain’t  very  good.  She  looks  terrible 
sober.  There’s  my  poor  husband.  I 
s’pose  you  remember  him,  Esther?  Of 
course  you  know  how  he  used  to  look. 

Do  you  think  it’s  a good  likeness?” 

44 1 don’t  know.  I guess  it’s  pretty 
good,  ain’t  it?”  stammered  Mrs.  Field. 

“Well,  some  thinks  it  is,  and  some 
don’t.  I ’ain’t  never  liked  it  very  well 
myself,  but  it  was  all  I had.  It  was  taken 
some  years  before  he  died.  I guess  jest 
about  the  time  you  was  down  here.  There ! 

I s’pose  you  know  whose  this  is?” 

It  was  her  own  photograph  that  Mrs. 
Field  leant  over  and  saw,  and  Lois,  on 
the  other  side,  saw  it  also. 

“ Yes,  I guess  I do,”  she  said. 

“ Was  it  a pretty  good  one  of  your  sis 
ter?” 

There  was  a strange  gulping  sound  in 
Mrs.  Field’s  throat.  She  did  not  answer. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  thought  she  did  not  hear, 
and  repeated  her  question. 

“No,  I don’t  think  ’twas,  very,”  said 
Mrs.  Field,  hoarsely. 

“Well,  of  course  I don’t  know.  I 
never  see  her.  You  remember  you  gave 
this  to  me  when  you  was  here.  I always 
thought  you  must  look  alike,  judging 
from  your  pictures.  I never  see  pictures 
so  much  alike  in  my  life.  I don’t  know 
how  many  folks  have  thought  they  were 

taken  for  the  same  person,  an’  I’ve  always 
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thought  bo  too.  If  anything,  your  sister’s 
picture  looks  more  like  you  than  your 
own  does;  but  I’ve  always  told  which 
was  which  by  that  breastpin  in  your  sis- 
ter’s. Why,  you’ve  got  on  that,  breast- 
pin now,  ’ain’t  you,  Esther?” 

“ Yes,  I have,”  said  Mrs.  Field. 

“I  s’pose  your  sister  left  it  to  you. 
Well,  Lois  wouldn’t  want  to  wear  it,  as  I 
know  of.  It’s  rather  old  for  her.  Why, 
Lois,  what’s  the  matter?” 

Lois  had  gotten  up  abruptly.  “ I guess 
I’ll  go  over  by  the  window,”  said  she,  in 
a quick  trembling  voice. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  looked  at  her  sharply. 
“ Why,  you’re  dreadful  pale.  You  ain’t 
faint,  are  you?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Field  turned  over  another  page  of 
the  album.  Her  pale  face  had  a hard, 
indifferent  look.  Mrs.  Maxwell  nudged 
her,  and  nodded  towards  Lois  in  the  win- 
dow. 

“ She  looks  dreadful,”  she  whispered. 

“I  don’t  see  as  she  looks  any  worse 
than  she’s  been  doin’  right  along,”  said 
Mrs.  Field,  without  lowering  her  voice. 
“ What  baby  is  this?” 

“ It’s  Mis’  Robinson’s ; it’s  dead.  Hadn’t 
I better  get  her  something  to  take?  I’ve 
got  some  currant  wine.  Maybe  a little 
of  that  would  do  her  good.” 

“ No,  thank  you ; I don’t  care  for  any,” 
Lois  interposed,  quickly. 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  have  a little?  You 
look  real  pale.” 

“ No,  thank  you.” 

“ Now  you  needn’t  mind  takin’  it,  Lois, 
if  you  do  belong  to  any  temperance  so- 
ciety. It  wouldn’t  go  to  the  head  of  a 
baby  kitten.” 

“ I’m  just  as  much  obliged,  but  I don’t 
care  for  any,”  said  Lois. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  turned  over  a page  of  the 
album.  “ That’s  Mis’  Robinson's  sister. 
She's  dead  too.  She  married  a man  over 
at  Milton,  an’  didn’t  live  a year,”  she 
said,  ostentatiously.  “Hadn’t  I better 
get  her  a little?”  she  whispered. 

“ Mebbe  it  would  do  her  good,  if  you’ve 
got  it  to  spare,”  Mrs.  Field  whispered  back. 

“Here’s  the  minister's  little  boy  that 
died,”  said  Mrs.  Maxwell.  “He  wa'n’t 
sick  but  a day.  He  ate  milk  an’  cher- 
ries. I wonder  where  Flora  is?  She 
didn’t  have  a thing  to  do  but  comb  her 
hair  an’  change  her  dress.  I guess  I’ll 
go  call  her.” 

Mrs-Max  well's  face  was  frowning  with 
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innocent  purpose,  but  there  was  a sly 
note  in  her  voice.  She  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  and  they  heard  her  call,  * * Flora ! 
Flora!”  in  the  entry.  Then  they  heard 
her  footsteps  on  the  cellar  stairs. 

Lois  turned  to  her  mother.  * ‘ Mother,  *’ 
said  she,  “I  can’t  stand  it — I can’t  stand 
it  anyway  in  the  world.” 

Her  mother  turned  over  another  page 
of  the  photograph  album.  She  looked 
at  a faded  picture  of  a middle-aged  wo- 
man, whose  severe  and  melancholy  face 
seemed  to  have  betrayed  all  the  sadness 
and  toil  of  her  whole  life  to  the  camera. 
She  noted  deliberately  the  old-fashioned 
sweep  of  the  skirt  quite  across  the  little 
card,  and  the  obsolete  sleeves,  then  she 
spoke,  as  if  she  were  talking  to  the  pic- 
ture : 1 ‘ I’m  a-followin’  out  my  own  law 
, an’  my  own  light,”  said  she.  “ I ain't 
ashamed  of  it.  If  you  want  to  be,  you 
can.” 

“It’s  awful.  Oh,  mother,  don’t!” 

“A  good  many  things  are  awful,”  said 
her  mother.  “ Injustice  is  awful.  If  yon 
want  to  set  yourself  up  against  your  mo- 
ther, you  can.  I’ve  laid  out  this  road 
jthat's  just  an’  right,  an’  I’m  goin’  on  it; 
;you  can  do  jest  as  you’re  a mind  to.  If 
|you  want  to  tell  her  when  she  comes 
Jback,  you  can.  I ain't  ashamed  of  it. 
for  I know  I’m  doin’  what  is  just  an’ 
right.” 

Mrs.  Field  noted  how  the  photographed 
woman’s  dress  was  trimmed  with  fringe, 
after  the  fashion  of  one  she  had  worn 
twenty  years  ago. 

Lois  looked  across  the  room  at  her  mo- 
ther’s pale  stern  face  bending  over  the 
album.  The  garlands  on  Mrs.  Maxwell's 
parlor  carpet  might  have  been  the  flora  of 
a whole  age,  she  and  her  mother  seemed 
so  far  apart,  with  that  recession  of  soul 
which  can  cover  more  than  earthly  spaces. 
To  the  young  girl  with  her  scared  indig- 
nant eyes  the  older  woman  seemed  actual- 
ly living  and  breathing  under  new  con- 
ditions in  some  strange  element. 

“ Flora,  Flora,  where  be  you?”  Mrs. 
Maxwell  called,  out  in  the  entry. 

They  heard  her  climbing  the  chamber 
stairs;  but  she  soon  came  into  the  parlor 
with  a little  glass  of  currant  wine. 

“ Here,  you'd  better  drink  this  right 
down,”  she  said  to  Lois;  “ it  won’t  hurt 
you.  I don’t  see  where  Flora  is,  for  my 
part.  She  ain't  upstairs.  Drink  it  right 
down.” 

Lois  drank  the  little  glass  of  wine  with- 
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out  any  demur.  Her  mother  glanced 
sharply  from  the  album  as  she  took  it. 

44  I can’t  imagine  where  Flora  is,”  said 
Mrs.  Maxwell. 

44 1 saw  somebody  go  out  of  the  yard  a 
while  ago,”  said  Lois. 

44  You  did?  Was  she  kind  of  stout, 
with  light  hair?” 

44  Yes,  ’m.” 

44  It  was  Flora,  then.  I don’t  see  where 
she’s  gone.  Mebbe  she  went  down  to  the 
store  to  get  some  more  thread  for  her 
tidy.  Now  I guess  you’ll  feel  better.” 

44  Who’s  this  a picture  of?”  asked  Mrs. 
Field. 

44  Hold  it  up.  Oh,  that’s  Mis’  John 
Bobbins ! She’s  dead.  Yes,  I guess  Flora 
must  have  gone  after  that  thread.  She'll 
show  you  how  to  make  that  tidy,  Lois,  if 
you  want  to  learn;  it’s  real  handsome. 
I guess  she’ll  be  here  before  long.” 

But  when  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  shown  her 
guest  all  the  photographs  in  the  album 
and  a book  of  views  in  Palestine,  and  it 
was  nearly  four  o’clock,  Flora  still  had 
not  come. 

“Do  you  see  anybody  cornin’?”  Mrs. 
Maxwell  kept  asking  Lois  at  the  window. 

Before  Mrs.  Maxwell  spoke,  a nervous 
vibration  seemed  to  seize  upon  her  whole 
body.  She  cleared  her  throat  sharply. 
It  was  like  a premonitory  click  of  ma- 
chinery before  motion,  and  Lois  waited, 
numb  with  fear,  for  what  she  might  say. 
Suppose  she  should  suddenly  suspect,  and 
should  cry  out,  44  Is  this  woman  here 
Esther  Maxwell?” 

But  all  Mrs.  Maxwell’s  thoughts  were 
on  her  absent  daughter.  41 1 don’t  see 
where  she  is,”  said  she.  44  Here  she’s  got 
to  make  cream-tartar  biscuits  for  tea,  an’ 
it’s  most  time  for  the  folks  to  come.” 

44  I’m  afraid  we  came  too  early,”  said 
Mrs.  Field. 

44  Oh  no,  you  didn’t,”  returned  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  politely.  “It  ain’t  half  as  plea- 
sant goin’  as  late  as  they  do  here  when 
they’re  asked  out  to  tea.  You  don’t  see 
anything  of  ’em;  they  begin  to  eat  jest  as 
soon  as  they  come,  an’  it  seems  as  if  that 
was  all  they  come  for.  The  old-fashioned 
way  of  goin’  right  after  dinner,  an’  takin' 
your  sewin’,  is  a good  deal  better,  accord- 
in’ to  my  way  of  thinkin’,  but  they  ’ain’t 
done  so  for  years  here.  Elliot  is  a pretty 
fashionable  place.  I s’pose  it  must  be 
very  different  up  in  Green  River,  where 
you  come  from?” 


• Yes,  I guess  ’tis,” 
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The  front  gate  clicked,  and  Mrs.  Max- 
well peered  cautiously  around  a lace  cur- 
tain. Two  ladies,  in  their  best  black 
dresses,  came  up  the  walk,  stepping  with 
a pleasant  ceremony. 

“There's  Mis’  Isaac  Bobbins  an’  Ann 
’Liza  White,”  Mrs.  Maxwell  whispered, 
agitatedly.  “ I shall  have  to  go  right  out 
in  the  kitchen  an'  make  them  biscuits  the 
minute  they  get  here.  I don’t  see  what 
Flora  Maxwell  is  thinkin’  of.” 

Mrs.  Maxwell  greeted  her  friends  at  the 
door  with  a dignified  bustle,  showed  them 
into  her  bedroom  to  lay  aside  their  bon- 
nets; then  she  introduced  them  to  Mrs. 
Field  and  Lois  in  the  parlor. 

“There!”  said  she;  “now  I’ve  got  to 
let  you  entertain  each  other  a few  min- 
utes. I’ve  got  something  to  see  to.  Flora 
she's  stepped  out,  an’  I guess  she’s  forgot 
how  late  ’tis.” 

After  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  left  the  room, 
the  guests  sat  around  with  a kind  of  sol- 
emn primness  as  if  they  were  in  meeting; 
they  seemed  almost  hostile.  The  elder  of 
the  new-comers  took  out  her  knitting  and 
fell  to  work.  She  was  a tall,  pale,  severe- 
ly wrinkled  woman,  and  a ruffled  trim- 
ming on  her  dress  gave  her  high  shoul- 
ders a curiously  girlish  air.  Finally  the 
woman  who  had  come  with  her  asked, 
pantingly,  how  Mrs.  Field  liked  Elliot, 
and  if  she  thought  it  changed  much.  The 
color  flashed  over  her  little  face,  with  its 
softly  scalloping  profile,  as  she  spoke. 
Her  hair  was  crimped  in  even  waves. 
She  wore  nice  white  ruching  in  her  neck 
and  sleeves,  and  flat  satin  folds  crossed 
each  other  exactly  over  her  flat  chest. 
Her  nervous  self-consciousness  did  not 
ruffle  her  fine  order,  and  she  did  not  smile 
as  she  spoke. 

“I  like  it  pretty  well,”  replied  Mrs. 
Field.  “ I dun  know  as  I can  tell  whether 
it's  changed  much  or  not.”  She  knitted 
fast. 

“The meetin ’-house  has  been  made  over 
since  you  was  here,”  volunteered  the  el- 
der woman.  She  did  not  look  up  from 
her  knitting. 

Presently  Lois,  at  the  window,  saw  Mr. 
Tuxbury’s  sister,  Mrs.  Lowe,  coming,  and 
the  minister’s  wife  hurrying,  with  a vo- 
luminous swing  of  skirts,  in  her  wake. 
The  minister's  wife  had  been  calling,  but 
Mrs.  Lowe,  who  was  a little  deaf,  had  not 
heard  her,  and  it  was  not  until  she  shut 
the  iron  gate  almost  in  her  face  that  she 

saw  her.  Then  the  two  came  up  the  walk 
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together.  Lois  watched  them.  The  com- 
ing of  all  these  people  was  to  her  like  the 
closing  in  of  a crowd  of  witnesses,  and  for 
her  guilt  instead  of  her  mother’s.  The 
minister’s  wife  looked  up  and  nodded 
graciously  to  her,  setting  the  bunch  of  red 
and  white  cherries  on  her  bonnet  trem- 
bling. Lois  inclined  her  pale  young  face 
soberly  in  response. 

“That  girl  looks  sick,”  said  the  minis- 
ter’s wife  to  Mrs.  Lowe. 

There  was  no  more  silence  and  prim- 
ness after  the  minister’s  wife  entered.  Her 
florid  face  beamed  on  them  all  with  mas- 
terly smiles.  She  put  the  glasses  fast- 
ened to  her  high  satin  bosom  with  a gold 
chain  to  her  eyes,  and  begun  sewing  on  a 
white  apron . “I  meant  to  have  come  be- 
fore,” said  she,  “and  brought  my  sewing 
and  had  a real  sociable  time,  but  one  thing 
after  another  has  delayed  me;  and  I don’t 
know  when  Mr.  Wheeler  will  get  here;  I 
left  him  with  a caller.  But  we  have  been 
delayed  very  pleasantly  in  one  respect;” 
she  looked  smilingly  and  significantly  at 
Mrs.  Maxwell. 

All  the  other  ladies  stared.  Mrs.  Max- 
well, standing  in  their  midst,  with  a 
large  cambric  apron  over  her  dress,  and 
a powder  of  flour  on  one  cheek,  looked 
wonderingly  back  at  the  minister’s  wife. 

“I  suppose  you  all  know  what  I mean?” 
said  Mrs.  Wheeler,  still  smiling.  “ I sup- 
pose Mrs.  Maxwell  has  not  kept  the  glad 
tidings  to  herself.”  In  spite  of  her  smil- 
ing face,  there  was  a slight  doubt  and 
hesitancy  in  her  manner. 

Mrs.  Maxwell’s  old  face  suddenly  paled, 
and  at  the  same  time  grew  alert.  Her 
black  eyes,  on  Mrs.  Wheeler’s  face,  were 
sharply  bright. 

“ Mebbe  I have,  an’  mebbe  I ’ain’t, 11  said 
she,  and  she  smiled  too. 

“Well,”  said  the  minister’s  wife,  “I 
told  Flora  that  her  mother  must  be  a 
brave  woman  to  invite  company  to  tea 
the  afternoon  her  daughter  was  married, 
and  I thought  we  all  ought  to  appreciate 
it.” 


The  other  women  gasped.  Mrs.  Max- 
well’s face  was  yellow-white  in  its  frame- 
work of  curls;  there  was  the  curious  noise 
in  her  throat,  like  a premonitory  click  of 
a clock  before  striking. 

“Well,”  said  she.  “ Flora ’d  had  this 
day  set  for  the  weddin’  for  six  months. 
When  her  uncle  died,  we  talked  a little 
about  puttin’  of  it  off,  but  she  thought 
’twas  a rbad  sign.  So  it  seemed  best  for 


her  to  get  married  without  any  fuss  at  all 
about  it.  An’  I thought  if  I had  a little 
company  to  tea,  it  would  do  as  well  as  a 
weddin’.” 

Mrs.  Maxwell’s  old  black  eyes  travelled 
slowly  and  unflinchingly  around  the  com- 
pany, resting  on  each  in  turn  as  if  she  had 
with  each  a bout  of  single  combat.  The 
other  women’s  eyes  were  full  of  scared 
questionings  as  they  met  hers. 

“They  got  off  in  the  three-o’clock  train," 
remarked  the  minister’s  wife,  trying  to 
speak  easily. 

“ That  was  the  one  they’d  talked  of,” 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  calmly.  “Now  I 
guess  I shall  have  to  leave  you  ladies  to 
entertain  each  other  a few  minutes.” 

When  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  left  the  room, 
the  ladies  stared  at  each  other. 

“ Do  you  s’pose  she  didn’t  know  about 
it?”  whispered  Mrs.  Lowe. 

“I  don’t  know,”  whispered  the  minis- 
ter’s wife.  “ I was  very  much  afraid  she 
didn’t  at  first.  I begun  to  feel  very  ner- 
vous. I knew  Mr.  Wheeler  would  have 
been  much  distressed  if  he  had  suspected 
anything  clandestine.” 

“Did  she  have  a new  dress?”  asked 
Mrs.  Robbins. 

“No,”  replied  the  minister's  wife ; “and 
that  was  one  thing  that  made  me  sus- 
picious. She  wore  her  old  blue  one,  but 
George  Freeman  wore  a nice  new  suit.” 

“ I heard,”  said  Mrs.  Lowe,  “ that  Flora 
had  all  her  under-clothes  made  before  old 
Mr.  Maxwell  died,  an’  she  hadn’t  got  any 
of  her  dresses.  I had  it  pretty  straight. 
She  told  my  Flora.” 

“I  had  heard  that  the  wedding  was 
postponed  on  account  of  Mr.  Maxwell’s 
death,  and  so  I was  a little  surprised  when 
Mr.  Wheeler  came  to  me  and  said  they 
were  in  the  parlor  to  be  married,”  said 
the  minister’s  wife;  “but  I put  on  my 
dress  as  quick  as  I could,  and  went  in  to 
witness  it.” 

“How  did  Flora  appear  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Lowe. 

“Well,  I thought  she  looked  rather 
sober,  but  I don’t  know  as  she  looked  any 
more  so  than  girls  usually  do  when  they’re 
married.  I have  seen  them  come  to  the 
parsonage  looking  more  as  if  they  were 
going  to  their  own  funerals  than  their 
weddings,  they  were  so  scared  and  quiet 
and  sober.  Now  Flora—”  The  minis- 
ter’s wife  stopped  short,  she  heard  Mrs. 
Maxwell  coming,  and  she  turned  the  con- 
versation with  a jolt  of  conscience  into 
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another  channel.  “ Yes,  it  is  very  dry,” 
said  she,  effusively;  “we  need  rain  very 
much  indeed.” 

The  little  woman  with  the  crimped  hair 
colored  very  painfully. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  made  frequent  errands 
into  the  room,  and  her  daughter’s  wed- 
ding had  to  be  discussed  guardedly.  Al- 
ways after  she  went  out,  the  women  look- 
ed at  each  other  in  an  agony  of  inquiry. 

“Do  you  s’pose  she  knew?”  they  whis- 
pered. 

Mrs.  Field  said  nothing,  she  sat  grimly 
quiet,  knitting.  Lois  looked  silently  out 
of  the  window.  Both  of  them  knew  that 
Mrs.  Maxwell  had  not  known  of  her 
daughter’s  wedding.  Presently  a man’s 
voice  could  be  heard  out  in  the  kitchen. 

“It’s  Francis,”  said  Mrs.  Lowe.  “I 
wonder  if  he  knew?” 

Lois  started,  and  blushed  softly,  but 
nobody  noticed  her. 

There  was  a deep  silence  in  the  parlor, 
the  women  were  listening  to  the  hum  of 
voices  in  the  kitchen. 

“Don’t  you  think  it’s  dreadful  close 
here  ?”  said  Mrs.  Lowe. 

“Yes,  I think  it  is,” assented  the  min- 
ister’s wife. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to 
open  the  door  a little  ways,”  said  Mrs. 
Lowe,  and  she  opened  it  cautiously. 

Still,  they  could  distinguish  nothing 
from  the  hum  of  voices  out  in  the 
kitchen. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  was  in  reality  speaking 
low,  lest  they  should  hear,  although  she 
was  clutching  her  nephew’s  arm  hard, 
and  the  veins  in  her  thin  temples  and  her 
throat  were  swelling  purple.  When  he 
had  entered  she  had  sprung  at  him. 
“Did  you  never  hear  about  it?  I want 
to  know  if  you  knew  about  it,”  said  she, 
grasping  his  arm  with  her  wiry  fingers, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  wreak  her  anger 
on  him. 

“Knew  about  what?”  said  Francis, 
wonderingly.  “What  is  the  matter, 
Aunt  Jane  ?” 

“ Did  you  know  Flora  went  to  the  min- 
ister's and  got  married  this  afternoon  ?” 

“No,”  said  Francis,  slowly,  “I  didn’t; 
but  I knew  she  would  well  enough.” 

“ Did  Flora  tell  you  ?” 

“ No,  she  didn't  tell  me,  but  I knew  she 
wouldn’t  do  anything  else.” 

“Knew  she  wouldn’t  do  anything  else? 
I’d  like  to  know  what  you’re  talkin’  about, 
Francis  Arms.” 
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I knew,  as  long  as  she  was  Flora 
Maxwell,  and  her  wedding  was  set  for 
to-day  three  months  ago,  it  wasn’t  very 
likely  that  old  Mr.  Maxwell’s  dying  and 
not  leaving  her  his  money,  and  your  not 
liking  it,  were  going  to  stop  her.” 

“Hadn’t  it  ought  to  have  stopped  her? 
Hadn’t  the  wishes  of  a mother  that’s  slaved 
for  her  all  her  life,  an’  didn’t  want  her 
to  get  married  without  a silk  gown  to  her 
back  to  a man  that  ’ain’t  any  prospect  of 
being  able  to  buy  her  any,  ought  to  have 
stopped  her,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“ I guess  Flora  didn’t  think  much  about 
silk  gowns,  Aunt  Jane,”  said  Francis,  and 
his  face  reddened  a little.  “I  guess  she 
didn’t  think  much  about  anything  but 
George.” 

“George!  What’s  George  Freeman  ? 
What's  all  the  Freemans?  I ’ain’t  never 
liked  ’em.  They  wa’n’t  never  up  to  our 
folks.  His  mother  ’ain’t  never  had  a 
black  silk  dress  to  her  name — never  had 
a thing  better  than  black  cashmere,  an’ 
they  ’ain’t  never  had  a thing  but  oil-cloth 
in  their  front  entry,  an’  the  Perrys  ’ain’t 
never  noticed  ’em  either.  I ’ain’t  never 
wanted  Flora  to  go  into  that  family. 

I never  felt  as  if  she  was  lookin’  high 
enough,  an’  I knew  George  couldn’t  get 
no  kind  of  a livin’  jest  bein’  clerk  in  Ma- 
son’s store.  But  I felt  different  about  it  be- 
fore Thomas  died,  for  I thought  she’d  have 
money  enough  of  her  own,  an’  she  was 
gettin’  a little  on  in  years,  an’  George  was 
good-lookin’  enough.  After  Thomas  died 
an’  left  all  his  money  to  Edward’s  wife,  I 
hadn't  an  idea  Flora  would  be  such  a fool 
as  to  think  of  marryin’  George  Freeman. 
She’d  been  better  off  if  she’d  never  been 
married.  I thought  she’d  given  up  all 
notions  of  it.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  worry,  Aunt  Jane,” 
said  Francis,  in  a hearty  voice.  “ Make 
the  best  of  it.  I guess  they’ll  get  along 
all  right.  If  George  can’t  buy  Flora  a 
silk  dress,  I will.  I’d  have  bought  her 
one  anyway  if  I’d  known.” 

“You  can  stand  up  for  her  all  you 
want  to,  Francis  Arms,”  cried  his  aunt. 
“It’s  nothin’  more  than  I ought  to  ex- 
pect. What  do  you  s’pose  I’m  goin’  to 
do?  Here  I am  with  all  these  folks  to 
tea,  an’  Flora  gone.  She  might  have 
waited  till  to-morrow.  Here  they  are,  all 
prvin’  an’  suspectin’.  But  they  shan't 
know  if  I die  for  it.  They  sha’n’t  know 
that  good-for-nothin’  girl  went  off  an’  got 
married  unbeknown  to  me.  They've  had 
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enough  to  crow  over  because  we  didn’t  get 
Thomas  Maxwell’s  money;  they  sha’n’t 
have  this  nohow.  You’ll  have  to  lend 
me  some  money,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  Boston 
to-morrow,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  buy  a silk 
dress  for  Flora,  an’  get  it  made,  so  she  can 
go  out  bride  when  she  comes  home ; an’ 
they’ve  got  to  come . here  an’  board.  I 
might  jest  as  well  have  the  board-money 
as  them  Freemans,  an’  folks  sha’n’t  think 
we  ain’t  on  good  terms.  Can  you  let  me 
have  some  money  to-morrow  mornin’?” 

“ Of  course  I can,  Aunt  Jane,”  said 
Francis,  soothingly.  “I'll  make  Flora  a 
wedding-present  of  it.” 

“ I don’t  want  it  for  a weddin’-present. 
I’ll  pay  you  back  some  time.  If  you’re 
goin’  to  give  her  a weddin’-present,  I’d 
rather  you’d  give  her  something  silver 
that  she  can  show.  I ain’t  goin’  to  have 
you  give  her  clothes  for  a weddin’  present, 
as  if  we  was  poor  as  the  Freemans.  You 
didn’t  never  have  any  pride.  There  ain’t 
nobody  in  this  family  ever  had  any  pride 
but  me,  an’  I have  to  keep  it  up,  an’  no- 
body liftin’  a finger  to  help  me.  Oh 
dear!”  The  old  woman  quivered  from 
head  to  foot;  her  face  worked  as  if  she 
was  in  silent  hysterics. 

“Don’t,  Aunt  Jane,”  whispered  her 
nephew — “ don’t  feel  so  bad.  Maybe  it’s 
all  for  the  best.  Why,  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  wrist?” 

“ I burnt  it  takin’  the  biscuit  out  of  the 
oven,”  she  groaned. 

“ Why,  it’s  an  awful  burn.  Don’t  you 
want  something  on  it?” 

“ No;  I don’t  mind  no  burns.” 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Maxwell  moved  away 
from  her  nephew.  She  begun  arranging 
the  plates  on  the  table.  “You  go  into 
the  parlor,” said  she,  sharply,  “an’  don’t 
you  let  them  know  you  didn’t  know  about 
it.  You  act  kind  of  easy  an’  natural  when 
they  speak  about  it.  You  go  right  in; 
tea  won’t  be  ready  quite  yet.  I’ve  got 
something  a little  extra  to  see  about.” 

Francis  went  into  the  parlor  and  greet- 
ed the  guests,  shaking  hands  with  them 
rather  boyishly  and  awkwardly.  The 
minister’s  wife  made  room  for  him  on  the 
sofa  beside  her. 

“I  suppose  you’d  like  to  hear  about 
your  cousin's  wedding  that  I went  to  this 
afternoon,”  said  she,  with  a blandness  that 
had  a covert  meaning  to  the  other  wo- 
men, who  listened  eagerly. 

“Yes,  I would,”  replied  Francis,  with 


“ I suppose  it  wasn't  such  a surprise  to 
you  as  it  was  to  us?”  said  she  directly, 
and  the  other  women  panted. 

44  No,  I suppose  it  wasn't,”  said  Francis. 

Mrs.  Lowe  and  Mrs.  Robbins  glanced 
at  each  other. 

44 He  knew,”  Mrs.  Lowe  motioned  with 
her  lips,  nodding. 

44  She  didn't,”  Mrs.  Robbins  motioned 
back,  shaking  her  head. 

Francis  sat  beside  the  minister's  wife. 
She  talked  on  about  the  wedding,  and  he 
listened  soberly  and  assentingly. 

“Well,  it  will  be  your  turn  next, 
Francis,”  said  she,  with  a sly  gracious- 
ness, and  the  young  man  reddened,  and 
laughed  constrainedly. 

Francis  seldom  glanced  at  Lois,  but  it 
was  as  if  her  little  figure  in  the  window 
was  all  he  saw  in  the  room.  She  seemed 
so  near  his  consciousness  that  she  shut 
out  all  else  besides.  Lois  did  not  look 
at  him,  but  once  in  a while  she  put  up 
her  hand  and  arranged  the  hair  on  her 
forehead,  and  after  she  had  done  so  felt 
as  if  she  saw  herself  with  his  eyes.  The 
air  was  growing  cool ; presently  Lois 
coughed. 

“You’d  better  come  away  from  that 
window,”  said  Mrs.  Field,  speaking  out 
suddenly. 

There  was  no  solicitude  in  her  tone;  it 
was  more  like  a harsh  command.  Every- 
body looked  at  Lois;  Francis  with  an 
anxious  interest.  He  partly  arose,  as  if 
to  make  room  for  her  on  the  sofa,  but 
she  simply  moved  her  chair  farther  back. 
Presently  Francis  went  over  and  shut 
the  window. 

The  minister,  Mr.  Tuxbury,  and  Mrs. 
Robbins's  husband  all  arrived  together 
shortly  afterwards.  Mrs.  Maxwell  an- 
nounced that  tea  was  ready. 

44 Will  you  please  walk  out  to  tea?” 
said  she,  standing  in  the  door,  in  a cere- 
monious hush.  And  the  company  arose 
hesitatingly,  looking  at  one  another  for 
precedence,  and  straggled  out. 

41  You  sit  here,”  said  Mrs.  Maxwell  to 
Lois,  and  she  pointed  to  a chair  beside 
Francis. 

Lois  sat  down,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her  green  and  white  plate  while  the  min- 
ister asked  the  blessing. 

44 It's  a pleasant  day,  isn’t  it?”  said 
Francis's  voice  in  her  ear,  when  Mrs. 
Maxwell  began  pouring  the  tea. 

“ Real  pleasant,”  said  Lois. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  had  on,  her  black  gloves 
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nU  g-reen . leaves, 


poufjag the  lea  The  warnm  eyed  them  while  Hoovers 
surreptittpusty’  8, ha  wgre  them  ujpays  Lowe  arid  Mrs*.  Robbing  who  wt  side  by 
in  company,  but  tbL  was  tin  muov&tmtu  skip,  looked  at  each  otW.  Mrs..  LoweV 
They  did  lip*  know  &my $%£ jpu  tjtf  iefa  eyes  shu!* ■ * [M  t iu*t & Vreddiu'-i^ke f'  und 

t mil)  conceal  ■ t.  which  'Mrs,  Robbins,  said > HI  duii  faicw  t;  •••it 

she  hud  gotten  in.  her  blind  fttty  ok  she  ain't  ft-iVl^d  It  look^vjest  dike  .a.  loaf 

Hew  about  the  kitchen  preparing  supper,  mw’s  had  on.  ham!  " 

haiulbug  all  the  household  utensils  as  if  But  nothing  eouli.i:. exceed  the  repose 
tlie^y  vyeve  weapons  jo  attack  Providence,  and ■ dignity  with  which.  Mws.  >:*t 

the  last  sknre  of  the  .meal,  bequesud  her 
nephew.  h>  [kiss  the  cake,  io  Uer.  Nobody..- 
T ,•„•■.  -1  :.  •.  equUl  h$V<r  jd^^Uijed  a*  cut  i fa  &*$?$■ 

turn  of  her  burned- wrist  giving  her  pain, 
:r  of  dm  frantic  haste  with  which  .site  hud 

' 'eaW.riut  :i*f  the  jar 

Jw  down  ocellar,  ami  pulled  j Oio.se  5 pries  <> f 

r,.^.>  myrtUv  from  -the,  bunk  under  the  north 

V-W‘iU  you  have  some  weddin'-eaker'- 

pi/  The  Judies  each  took  a sin  e gingtriy 

tf  nftd  VesjrictfhUy.  Mrs.  Lb$ve  and  Mrs, 

Robbing  nodded  tv>  each  other  itu|KirC^|.n 

tihfy  Tin?  cake  was-  not  iced  with,  those 
fine  devices'  which  .usually:  make  & -VFvti- ' 
v A L dihj£-b»af.  it  was  rather  dry.  ami  not  pa*- 

,'  \.  v - . ticul&rly  rich..*  but  Mvs.  Maxv/Wls  perfect' 

and-  iWi- 

- nie  on  Jme  own  hltle  instriooic  ■'fitage:.  bad 

y ; dv  swayed  them  to  her  will,  Mrs.  Lowe  and 

^rSr  «!*£  knew. 

.JrjjbyB  ^ L|j| ' But  the  nmuKierk  wife  sBU  doubted ; and 

Lvffi j latcr^  when  tip*  other  wimien  were  re* 
Iwl^nt  tel ' moved  frijm  tlie  spell  t»f  her  actiiig,  their 

Jr*?!  ||ffl|  aBiffll  old  suspicions  returned,  ft  xvas  uiways 

/■'  § i »•  |.l  PwB!:- i a mooted • quest  uni  in  Elliot  whether  or 

t v iffWllA''  B not  Mrs  Jane  Maxwell  bail  known  uf  her 

^ v|VrB  .:.  . daughter's  rj.i.arriagcv.  / 5fol  all  ! i e r suLsn* 

*v  MW  4 *«P  ■ • qiierit  beliaviori  her  inceb/Tg  the  voutvg^ 

^ ,/if -rifi  i IW,  jK  coupler?  with  open  arms  At  (he  staiioa  on 

^ f tmli  1!  iW^  ■ ‘riy'^ieir  retuni,  And  Klom1 


■mi  ppum  pppi 

church  tbfr  t iftfc’t  Sunday  iti  the  Silk  dress 
whk’h  Imc  nijfiiiuiy  li^kd  ci>nctx!ted  duriu^ 
her  ahsviw^;  t;v*nM  quite  allay  ?ho  suyni.- 
cion.  alMmugh  it  prevented  it/fmni  gain- 
jnir gi’bund  * - n 

All  that’  MaxvceU^  vo>ir- 

age  hoVer  bagged,  she  eioerturied  her 
tea  and  pots  guevsts  as  Vv4] l a woViiah  Pf  Sintrhi  =5?d'idd 
IdaPk-gtpvad  liayev^dey  She  pvcu  had  the 
IniUcred  heir  to  te  ^her;.t>ridb<^  ^ b ich^M 

>f  the  wolves  in  muni.  she.  kept  Mrs.  -Field  and  L>ds 
WOitioij.  behind  the  re^t,  and  walked  lirmie  with. 

••;^be^v7w>)T\  the  iiiotber,  tiiat  Francis  might  have  jfhe 
••;-:ke  i.u  tub  Ctrl  to  himself.  Anci  she  wemt  into  the 
is.  ii.u  oblong  hoii.V:  wiUi  Mrs.  Field,  und  slipped  a par* 
a plate  i*p>-  eel  info  her  pocket  while  t lie  two  young'- 
s of  myrtlts  people-  Itad  iv  parti (ife*  word  pt  thn  gi^te. 
ty  bouquet  of  [re  nx  rc^wrwi.j 


mx*.  avsn  r auxvvjcm. 


A COLLECTION  OF  OEATILMASKS, 

*<■>:  LAVWScM  BUTTON. 

Jfriwt  [ 


IF  the  creator  of  tJune&ij  ^ ■*$$$&■. •*# 
saying  UuU  there 'Ifrtxa  *u$:  to  Siikl  the 
mind eoti^irvietiott  xu  the  face,,  then  rti  u$t 
the  anther  of  the  iVVy ffuni  Organ  ant 
have  beeri  tvwn^  ^hen  L&  deelatt’d  that 
ul>hyftiag^i»ay;  /,;  d beoyereth  ihe  di»))osir 
tiou  of  Uie  mmd  by;  Urn . hi  mm/tm of  Che 
bod y-/;  and  : enough ; &m 


and  I ;4^ti  . : their  ]8Hfc-Tk:£;i  /•- 

brains*  bce^H^hif/’  p pi^iji^/fephes.  hut  OJJWeC  : : 

only  ifundevitally  upon  their  bumps.  . V'- 

The  indent ;^>Wans  are.  ssatd  to  have: 

■made-^tf^  wa^offhe 

their  HiustrH>u^dead^  and  recent  explorers 
have  vtss  tli^t  ill  lire 

buriaW  trf  all  h&ttbns  iX  the  custom  if* 
cover. ; tdbr^'.  •.  '•:  ‘‘  - iVm^i '^s.--of  • dead, 

with  sheets  of  gold  so;  p \ utbl e -that  th ey  skin  *3  $9.^fe3efy 
took  the  ten-press  of  the  form;  and  not  the  body ,,.  hut also 
hafivqoeiitl v\ -when  in  the  course  of  rrmtu-  of  the  features  *.«• 
r-es  the  embalmed  flesh  had  shrivelled  or  does  not  quote  his 
falJesi  QLvrfd-y  the  gold  retained  the  exact.  xiieut/ but  it  is  .1 
eas  1 nt  tha.  features.  Bchlieuiaun  found  from  the  -amount 
a number  of  bodies  V covered  vv  it)  1 large  of  Alexander  written  by  Diodorus  Him  I us, 
muxk>  in  gold,  plate  work/'  who  said ; * Ami  1ml  a on  din  of  lK**itnu  gojci 

Reyemtof  which  have  be&u  re {3 educed  by  was  provided,  so  vvronghl  by  the  hummer 
tne^uts  of  ot  h)^  Afyceiw.:  and  as  lo  an&wer  fo  the  pm|>»>rihnis  rif  the 

1 ib-tii  there  ctin  iie  no'  doubt  body; /it.  whs  half  hilod  yfith  aronunte 
. whatever  that  each  «>ne*>?  these  represents  spices:  which  served  as  well  to  delight  tluv 
' t. h br ;3 Chirac  sfcvste-  as  to  prevent  the  body  /rptn  jwitre- 
face  it  covered.  f Vii't ’ ’ Then  fid'hjov*  \a;  (irsi'ripti.m  of 

When  Uaueiei  said  that  A lex  a voter  the  funeral  idmrioj/  and  of  the  long  .line 
tifed*  Alestuuder’  tetpecj,  Alexander  of  march /T^uiv:Jiabyfc.m  to  AlexarMjriji; 
reM.irtiV/l h to  dust,  he  evr!  Jookedjj  the  fact  where  Augustus  Cesar  xm 0 ite/ tomb  1 bree 
Afefc'  msU<H<3  of  bein.:gr  bonded  y^ars  j/iter;  but  tbere/te  iip. reL 

converted  mf»>  litam  to  .stop  a bcer  baOeh  erenCc  to  a mask  of  Atexaiuter  > face  n> 
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as  he  saw  himself.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  death-mask  particularly,  it  shows  the 
subject  often  as  he  permitted  no  one  but 
himself  to  see  himself.  He  does  not 
pose;  he  does  not  “ try  to  look  pleasant.” 
In  his  mask  he  is  seen,  as  it  were,  with  his 
mask  off! 

Lavater,  in  his  Physiognomy , says 
that  “the  dead,  and  the  impressions  of 
the  dead,  taken  in  plaster,  are  not  less 
worthy  of  observation  [than  the  living 
faces].  The  settled  features  are  much 
more  prominent  than  in  the  living  and 
in  the  sleeping.  What  life  makes  fugi- 
tive, death  arrests.  What  was  undefina- 
ble  is  defined.  All  is  reduced  to  its  proper 
level;  each  trait  is  in  its  true  proportion, 
unless  excruciating  disease  or  accident 
have  preceded  death.”  And  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story,  in  writing  of  the  life -mask  of 
Washington,  says  of  life-masks  general- 
ly: “ Indeed  a mask  from  the  living  face, 
though  it  repeats  exactly  the  true  forms 
of  the  original,  lacks  thO  spirit  and  ex- 
pression of  the  real  person.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  The  more  mobile 
and  variable  the  face,  the  more  the  mask 
loses;  the  more  set  and  determined  the 
character  and  expression,  the  more  per- 
fectly the  work  reproduces  it.” 

The  operation  of  taking  a cast  of  the 
living  face  is  not  pleasant  to  the  subject. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
plaster,  a strong  lather  of  soap  and  water, 
or  more  frequently  a small  quantity  of  oil, 
is  applied  to  the  hair  and  the  beard.  This 
will  explain  the  flat  and  unnatural  ap- 
pearance of  the  familiar  mustache  aud 
imperial  in  the  cast  of  the  Third  Napoleon. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  those  of  Keats  and 
the  Queen  of  Prussia,  a napkin  is  placed 
over  the  hair.  The  face  is  then  moistened 
with  sweet-oil ; quills  are  inserted  into  the 
nostrils  in  order  that  the  victim  may 
breathe  during  the  performance,  or  else 
openings  are  left  in  the  plaster  for  that 
purpose.  A description  of  the  taking  of 

the  cast  of  a Mr.  A , condensed  from  a 

copy  of  the  Phrenological  Journal , pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  January,  1845, 
will  give  the  uninitiated  some  idea  of  the 
process:  “The  person  was  made  to  re- 
cline on  his  back  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty-five  degrees,  and  upon  a seat  in- 
geniously adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
hair  and  the  face  being  anointed  with  a 
little  pure  scented  oil,  the  plaster  was 
laid  carefully  upon  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes, 

and  forehead,  in^uch  a way  as  to  avoid 
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disturbing  the  features;  and  this  being 
set , the  back  of  the  head  was  pressed  into 
a flat  dish  containing  plaster,  where  it 
continued  to  recline,  as  on  a pillow.  The 
plaster  was  then  applied  to  the  parts  of 
the  head  still  uncovered,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  mould  was  hard  enough  to  be 
removed  in  three  pieces,  one  of  which, 
covering  the  occiput,  was  bounded  ante- 
riorly by  a vertical  section  immediately 
behind  the  ears,  and  the  other  two.  which 
covered  the  rest  of  the  head,  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  pulling  up  a strong 
silken  thread  previously  so  disposed  upon 
the  face  on  one  side  of  the  nose.”  The 
account  closes  with  the  statement  that 

“ Mr.  A declared  that  he  had  been  as 

comfortable  as  possible  all  the  time” ! 

The  process  of  casting  from  the  mould 
is  similar  to  that  of  any  other  casting, 
and  need  not  be  described  here. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  my  col- 
lection is  rather  a curious  one.  The 
half  dozen  masks  upon  which  it  is  based 
were  found  early  in  the  sixties  in  a dust- 
bin in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  streets 
which  run  toward  the  East  River,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tompkins  Square,  New 
York.  Their  owner  had  lately  died;  his 
unsympathetic  and  unappreciative  heirs 
had  thrown  away  what  they  considered 
“the  horrible  things”;  a small  boy  had 
found  them,  and  offered  them  for  sale  to 
a dealer  in  phrenological  casts,  who  real- 
ized their  worth,  although,  in  many  cases, 
he  did  not  know  whose  heads  they  repre- 
sented ; and  so,  by  chance,  they  came  into 
my  possession,  and  inspired  the  search 
for  more— a search  extended  over  many 
years,  and  in  the  museums,  the  plaster 
shops,  the  curiosity  shops,  the  studios,  of 
most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  history  of  the  masks  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  collection,  or 
the  history  of  the  original  collector  him- 
self, I have  never  been  able  to  discover. 
They  are,  however,  the  casts  most  fre- 
quently described  in  the  printed  lectures 
of  George  Combe,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  winter  of  1838-9,  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  they  were  left  here  by  him 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  disciples,  with 
the  result  as  above  described. 

The  earliest  masks  in  the  collection  are 
those  of  Dante,  made,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of 
Tasso,  certainly  made  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth.  The  latest  mask  is  that  of 
Lawrence  Barrett,  taken  only  a few 
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months  ago.  They  range  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newt  on,  the  wisest.  men,  to  8«unby>r 
the  lowest  type  of  &nrpv\iiftn  ue;grt>;  f n>m 
Ben  jp(uh h the.  pme-ngbier  fo  Thomas 
ChiiUners,  tjm Light  A?  Uhy^ebUisb  Pulpit ; 
fi'oiJt  OUy>>r  Oroirh  we]I  jo|  Tln>m#s  Paine ; 
f rpn>  Kyai4  to  B h rak;  from  th  e •, 

Fir^vt  Napoleon  to  Robert  the  Brue& 

The  Dante  mask  is  generally  believed 
to  be  uutiumCi';,  although  Mr.  • diaries 
Eliot  Norton  says  that  Uiere  is  no  trust- 
worthy  consenting  it. 

Chi  the  very  tfcrcsWd-of  ids  impfiry  into 
the.  matter  he  was  met  with  the 
doubt  whether  the  art  *>f  taking 
paste  was  pracimed  at  the  time 
of  DanUrs  death  ut  alt  Tas&ri, 
in  his  life  of  Andrea  del  Yr-r- 
rocchm..  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  lifteeritli  eeutury, 
declared  that  the  art  fii*st 
cam#;  into  uW  in  \YnwcldoA 
day  : It  is  certain  that  there,  is 

Record  of  the  Dante  mask 
foy  three  hundred  yeai*  after 
Dante  died:  Inifc  it  Ls  equally 
eeUaiw  that  it  resembles  nearly 
.*>{]  uf  the  poU  rails  of  Dante 
dp  W%  iyv  t Ire  t tidie  of  Ra  phaeJ . 

believes  from  ex- 
te^ival  ^videnee  that  it  is.  at  all 
a de^Ui  n>ask.  of  smne* 
ofte.  Thei’e  are  three  or  four 
c&sis  in  Ej  ore  nee  syhMi  elaint 
to  have  been  mude  h<>tn  ib-e 
oci^fuial  mould  of  the  Dante 
mask.  The  one  here  rfeprfC 
duwd,  although  it  c&rrm  from 
Elorente,  does  «0t  pretend  to 
he  anything,  hut  a e&$i  from  a 
ca4L  T ■■’•. 

Why  keep  ypn  your  eye4 
clpswl,  Signor  ToiHj*Uato  C'  said 
a v\>yeher  at  the  deatfi-btHl  of 
Ta.^Ho— one  of  Um&e  silly  pe-r- 
sons  who  ask  silly  i|Hest.ioivs, 
eveh  under  the  most  sfcri6,u*  <Cire);tnistapce^ 
— "AViiy  keep  you  your  »;.ye.s  eloped  T* 

' That  they  may  gi'Ow  M^usti^ried  n>  r^ 
main  closed,.  * was  the  lVebin  reply.  They 
hay**  been  closed  to.; Alt  hpyrf^l  yisipri^  for 
tUm<  lttiudml  y^ars  -fraWY '..hut  m the  pate 

cold  p of.  the  aov»?/n[vaV»y me  mask 


bmw  was  at  hast  encircled  by  the  wreath 
of  laurel  ho  had  waited  for  so  long.  And 
thus  at  the  end  of  the.  nineteenth  century: 
do  uy  if-,  the  New  World,  look. tlpr>n  the 
c&4fc ■:  of  the  face.  V>f  ih&igfelxl  pwt 

of  tip  Old  World  who  died  at  the  end  of 
the  f'cnittry  jfe  kdorncch  ..•.TiieOoftfeinAl. 
ni&sk  is  preserved,  with  other  pi -rsonal 
rehes  til  Ths*o.  iiythe  rooToof  the  Com 
vent  of  St  Ouofno,  where  he  died  and  is 
buried.  1 ;v'':y/  /Tv  ‘.‘.'Ti:  ’ 

Tim  ^ has 

been  carefully  arid  ru iriu tely  described  by 


sip.y  are  -still  seen  tloy  vere  v-en  by 
.Che  by*tet  ami  s<>rrnwir»g  multitudes  who 


the  streets  of  -Rum?  to  1 Qok- 
Uh  triwnphaut  fuwrol.  ph»e^Bion.  XTfe- 
body  was  cUd  in  on  antim ir  b.^H.  Ujmlh-d 
tapers  lighted  h\*>  way.  aiid  his 


his  friend  ami  biographer;  Manso.  His 
broad  forehead  was  high,  and  inclined  to 
bafd#ns4 „ bis  iliin  hair  Was  of  a lighter 
^dloi*  thap  that  of  bb  ^fmnlrymen  gepbr- 
oiiy.  In-  eyes  were  hirgo,  dark  blue*  and 
ivt  web-  apart;  bis  eyebrow.5?  weie*  black 
and  airiied;  bis  nose  was  ail  ail  i me;  his 

mouth  was  whb*.  h.s  |)}»;  vvere  thm : anr3 

bis  beard  wuK  thiyk  and  of  a • redd. isle 
•brown tmgp,  'V ; ‘(  ‘ 

• ' Task<i  weri't  t<>  Home  from  Naples  to  re- 
-fiCdn;  lh<*  ba>uU  of  the  Pope  the 
crown  of  bay  which  bail  been  worn  by 
"'.>hdd; v lip *•■  '"•>/*•? />*♦:••  r<->* ^ VK  i^  ^j'5.iivS|kir^tb  - ••■-. 

- ij>jreEPvSi^ry:'Qy %fic  h, c,^ 
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: V v-  ios/'V;  'a3di.i?3Hi^’  others, 

accepted  its  and  M »\ 

Hall i weJ  j- Pliirt i f»p*  Jui 
to  p)ii.  him  self  on  r?  s«y#'d  tm.w  Oi&n 
once  an  haym#:^  in  it>  Ait;--. 

the _/  re- 

Ken  i bl;toee>to  tmrof,  £h  e'Mk£ed  por 
traits.  He  rallied  iiv  nt  }yk»/*i  of  au- 

!thonii>‘,  Um  jOrv^itout 

endorsed  by  Ben  Jooson  as  ]K?rfbey ; 

ami  UAcialk^j  ;ilk*ntk>n  to  tbe  feyn- 

e.rfiJ  « i i<v^  to  be  traced 

them.  *?  ;•  ;£;y 

It  cernttoto  differs  in  ttmfif  re- . 

£$tects  jfroni  the  famous  plaster  £a$% 
Mntxl  in  a curiosity  ilmp  in . (kr- 
roany  some  years  ago.  and  kno^ii  a# 
tlie  KesseJ  slad  l njask , a phcHogyaph 
of  which  is,  here  i^pn^n^ad.  i 

h Wiievech  l»r  tft?;>se  IV  Iki  bye 
lieyy  in  it,  to  hnyk  heeu  iti.vJc  from 
dead  Ittbei  to  have 
been  parried  to ;Germ^ny  1st  a therm 
bee  of  the  German  fEti|f- 

land  tri  the  rei^n  hf  fivid  Jkuk^ 
ft*  havf?  been  etoTi^h<d  ^ tOi  autjmi- 
tic  «nd  yaitnibfe  retie  f nr  many  gen- 
eralphi*.  to  hare  been  Bolt]  for  ru  fifc&b 
Stt-  the  death  of  the  Inst  of  the  race; 
and  to  hare  been  recovered  in  a most  for- 
ttotoifc*  brar*  upon; • 'it*  |tack  the 

date  or-$ha^  ileaih.  tijltt ; It  has 


$#jk&£i*vipAm:-~ ^rn^fFoKO  bcst. 


Petrarch  ami  otlrtir  • • laureates  of  Ual$, 
and  lie  died  upon  for 

his  coroDatlon,  tVpVifc  25,  1 &}£.;?: 5 '*  : ~ C 

The  head  of 

from  Hie  nKhuumona]  hast  in  the  chun*  any  piece  of  plakteruf  [Ush^ni  Urn  world 
•(‘id  of  the  church  at  Str;^fordr  tiki  cv 


i:U  life  or  i\\  deAth,  i»  shrouded  in  uiy.s* 
levy.  It  Ik  wipjtused  to  lx*  the  mirk  of 
(#ip  Gemrd  Job  naan  > and  to  Itay^  iiean 
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and  <sT«n  ihos^  who  Iw  licvt*  t|mt  it  is  not  Mask  of  Garrick  taken  from  the  Face 
£h*ke?pett«e  have  never  asserted  that  it  after  .Death,"  is  in  site  Siiakespearwr*  Li- 
s'.-? Baron  brarv  at  HtmtlVmi-u|K>o-A  von  and  it  is  to 

According  to  Mr.  G.  Huntley  Gordon,  he  found  in  Evans's  •'  CnlalojriK?  of  Kn- 
Uh*  cast  from  the  Sli-atfoi-d  bust  was  graved  Fort  ini  i.s,"  It  does  not  seem, 
taken  about  184:'*,  stealthily  and  in  the  however,  to  be  tits?  portrait  of  a dba.d  man. 
huddlrt  of  the  night.  by  a young  Stratford  being  fid!  of  Jinny  esj<  region,  and  h is. 
plasterer,  who  was  frightened  by  imagimv-  perhaps.  an  enlarged  rt?prr*d  fiction  of  the 
ry  noil's  IWori*.  he  succeeded  m getting  face  .in.  the  miniature  by  Fine-  of  Bath, 
a mould  oHfeyentsre  head.  Alter  ihe.pro-  shvav  in  the  Garrick  Chib,  the  eye  having 
test  reused  against. Midom-  bn  whitewash-:;  ’ tiny  same  dilation  of  pupil  which  was 
»iig  the*  bust  in  t7iK5,  the  veiAryy  haluredly characteristic  of  .the-  irrwu  actor, 
had  pitt  au  embargo 

■hfdtte ntnnrimbhL  ahddbi?  <rj[?Bredimt  vvtts 
fraught  with  much  risk  to  the  umpiring 
youth  who  Undertook  it.  A cast  is  knmvti 
to  have  been  taken  for  MaLwe,  however, 
ami  since  then  other  Eftktk  have  been 
made  by  other  artiste,  notably  one  by 
George.  Bullock,  who  made  the  death- 
mask  of  Scott. 

Nfcxt. 'to-; $»%.  Btraittord-  bitit,  the.  seuipy 
tuml  port  rail  Of  pt  baker,  peu  re  hited  fu- 
niiliiir  id  the  world  is  tipit  which  stands 
?n  Fori  s’  Corner,  Wt^tfnioster  Abbey.' 

T!m  .artist  went  to  «duth  sirhtige  s»yurtfh 
for 

gentle  fShakebpearc  but.hynb  m&itns dihey 
it  outdo  tin?  life,  J‘I  sro  old  Satt me! 

Johnson  .F  Sjiud  Cumberland,  deso ribipjr 
Oayriek‘s  ftiiobrai — "I  savv  old  Sainiii?( 

Johnson.  *ts wling  at  the  fool,  of  S|mke- 
spciirc  s monument,  and  hatred  ip 
Btivke  on  that  occasion  reiuarkftd  that  the 
slrtiixe  of  Shakespeare  looked  towards  Gar- 
rjckV  gravh;  sand  do  thiy  stray  bitth  o* 
jlr.  Brunder  Matthews  believes,  Sheridan 
luthg;  hie  fatuous  oohjihH  in  the  M&h- 


l)AVIX>  OAlUUCK. 


“ While  Biiokyspeare’s  image,  from  itay  hallowed.  ,,,.  , , • 

ha-..,  l’ba  mask  here  shown  xvas  puK-hased 

Served.  pc  prescribe  the.  grave  ami  point  the  . til  lh76  from  the  late  Mr.  Marshali,  tlig 
pF'e,"  ii»itiijii;iri.'u>  dealer  in  Stratford.  wh.-- pos- 

Gartrick's  Tarty  it  is  said,  xvas  'wonder-  .Vessel  what  he  believed  to  be.  its  pedigree 
fully  a odrr  iXuriroi.  ami  bis  fen  turn-  had  Written  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  p)  as- 
w marvellous ■'■flexibility,  viueh  rendm-eii  Ur.  ;<rul  now-  ljnforUinntclydefaeed.  He 
variety  am}  rapid  change  v»f  tixprossitm  assftfusl  that  it  was  taken  from  liTc;  ai*«? 
an  msy  ritbttgE  The  stdrr  of  his  having  had  comb  by  direct  descent  from  the 
f rtghhMihtf  Ifogyrtli  by-  atatMLns  hidope  ^idldpr's  hands  into  his.  There  is;  d 
huh  us  the 'ghost  «»f  Fielding,  assurin' tig  rv  plica  of  rf  in  (he ^ Shftkcjspeare  iVIitscdru 
the  appearance  of  ibe  dead  novelis'l  u>  all  at  Stratford,  but  no- history  is  attached  U> 
df  the  hkedness  ami  rigidity  uf  dfsalli.  has  it,  ami  ihe:  trustcek-  know  nothuig  of  it, 
ta-ii  often  kdd  There  are  a great  many  except  that  it  was  " the  gift  of  'it*-  laic 
origin*!'  portraits  uf  Garrick  in  existence  Miv-  W heeler. ’?  U re-sen  i hies  vow  strong- 
The,  GjirncIt  'CHub  in  London  'pip' ^fhihilinr  f«»rrrait  of  Gnrrick  hv  Hh- 

least  a dozen,  while  Tlfn  Flnyri's:  hi  Niiw  gitrili;  the  ungioal  of  which  hangs  in  dhe 
Yurt  >>wii;  t wo  by  Zoffany  and  r /lit  by  of  the  bedroonm  uf  Wiadscn*  C.ustle. 
Kcynolds.  in  “the  Guild  Half  “ of  “The  City  of 

A not  uncommon  Hrint,  entitied  i4  Tile  Lusiiuigton.’  an  anbient  and A-nry  unk}Ue 
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which  also  has  ho  history,  which  I be- 
th»vv  la  b«?  apthentie.  ami  which  is  cer- 
tittirl.y  v’«f)py  tike  th£  sketch  of  Kean  done 
io  ftijs  f»y  CfaoTfre  Clint,  and  now  in  the 
posaossiort  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving-.  This 
fmrr.iod  sketch  is  said  to  be  fb«>  only  par 
ivait  flt>r  which  jfeiah  cObW  psrcf  he  in- 
duced to  sit..  It  was  made  in  Kean's  bed 
room  o;«  t*  few  hours,  and  it  is  the  ground- 
work. of  snore  than  one  finished  portrait 
of  the  .va«ne.  sobyeef  by  the  same  artiste 
The  purirai)  of  Kaan  hv  Ne&gte;  now  the 
ptppkij'W'  of  the  Players  Club,  bns  a simi- 
lar  i.i-.i.iit.ioji. 

The  eyb- witnesses  of  Kean's  theatrical 
performances  were  generally:  s->  much  im- 
pressed  l)y  tlm  farce  of  his  acting  that 


■■-iv  they  pah!  Utile  attention  to  bis  person  at 
appeRrani?e.  Wo  redd  in  Leslie's  Ante*- 
biogrctpky  tlisit  “ lie  had  an  amazing 
PfH'i’r  of  expression  in  In*  /nee."'  and  t hat 
his  tivL'P,  silt botlgli.  uiot  handsome.  was 
plW-Uhesquet  a writer  ip  ip# 

Miagazinj  in.  spoke  of  him  us.  " u 

gtuixli  Hiaii  with  a'?*  Italian  face  andi  fatal 
‘ 'C/V-  nye-ct a writer  ip  irMfcw^;  a /ew  years 

biter,  called  him  "a  man  of  low  and 
for  many  merigre.fig'ur&  of  a Jewish  {diysiogoOiny, 
little,  back  and  a stUbal  and.  busl.-y  voice";  while 
tp  Tavern, --;H.3li«s.,Fft'ti«y'-  Kjrai&U*' :«tid  tiiAt ; ke  pose 
rden.  tan-  sessed  particular  physical  ipmlirKaitions; 
uhir  of  Ed  .an .'^>iR..l.ikr . »n:.artr  of  Iffthu  » voUx?  ejp- 
wkll  made  qaisiudy  touching  and  melodious  in  iw 

teiide«Vcie,s,  hot  in 

... 


EttMUSD KKA& 


im#  jas 


-ttiif/  i^nvl  j.tv- 

Y(*;ii  §0m  $ h y i • tc^.  0 
Heiiry  CraUb  Rob- 
irisoft  saiU,  w 
iS14.  ' * fa*x- 

jj?  finely  f-Xjmj* 
*nv<v  tkon^li  Uia 

rnvuilt  i<  not 
}uU3il5KUJHS  anil  Uv 
projects  hi*.’  ;IpW> 
vt  ]•(»  .iuigruc»> 

rxxJly; " ■■  • ■•■'■v 


JOHN  M(?CV14H*)CqH 


a opllectiq^  OF-  rSt  kath  -m  ask  s 


whicli  Fuyrest  dropped  -ifell  ; .ttjmo.  his 
shouldcr.%  and  in  Yiiy 

guiius,'  Bamcur,  .ami  the  Bredns  of  John 
Hoxyard  Fay  ne,  it.  Hte 

wax  >i&  mode*/  as  -.tfmjvR  and  :j>  manly 
iu  chixm^ver  the  rlumicterft  lie  rep- 

resented qtettte  stage.  J?i»iiap|)»|):  men- 
tal *Usetm  p receded  Met1  u I J a < \ g IBs  death , 
aiiil  during  tbd  i&sBfew  years  of  his  life, 
those  whir  loved  biro  best  jimyini  for  th^ 
rfcfct  Which  is ;.W^'_.-$i»nwu  <Vw  his  fare. 
The ':#;uaVni5iBtri*  revealed  i\ 
brain  of  itau^Ual  ske,  mid  *«f  very  high 
dee^i3>pn)Mit,  Ttte  dfcath-musk  was  made 
bv  Mi*.  H.  H Ki feou;  of  Boston. 

Dion  Boueicault.  w <irij ;.  hjr ; age , • .died  in 
the  city  of  Nevy  York  m the  early  au- 
tUrriu  of  t$&frA  lit1:  was  of  the  most 
remarkabl y versahte  men  of  the  century 
He  w*fc  a fairly  good  actor,  an  excellent 
stage-  Inahngeh  -xOt  ingenious ' stage  •ma- 
chinist,. sri  ndonmhle  -judge  of  pltfy*,  ami 
of  the  ea  purities  of  the  meh  about  him. 
t he  most  ^nitertnuVihg  of  emopumrms,  of 
quirk  wit  mf  n->i ]#$&  jKM^ooaia \\  and  the 
author <if  riiore  dra- 
matic goad  and  bad,  than 

lived,  ^ of 


infer 


any  roan  who  fiver 


The  por trait  of  Kean  by  ivden 
Faiuut.  Lady  Ihiufun  is  the  \mk 
that  has.  down  ift  u*  She 

mH  liiin  o)^  on  the  Omen  at 
Richmond  when  slra  w^fi  a child, 
atift  he  a broken -down  old  man 
■‘  I w(is  ^irtted,  frigideq^d  at  wldif 
I saw 


man  with  d fhr  e<i%  '&h\l 
in  a fur  cloak,  lie  ioofcoii  <o  n.w- 
m if  coide  from  the  grave*  A stray 
t>f  very  dark  hair  crossed  his 
f&reiiwidr  under  which  *hi)ue 
whurh  lov>ke<l  dark,  and  vet  bright 
temps.;  ; Br> ■ large  wem  ti^y^o 
pf^mrjgc  so  absorbing/ 1 could 


lawuesce  kakrktt 
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Iu  The  Mem  I tint  of  Molif/mt', 
by  thy  Cot i t.i ryss  tie  Alert in,  is  t i t e 
einybiii'w  ifatyinyfiit;  tbyt  out  of 
respect  hv  the  wishes  of  M.  tie 
Beriot  flty  husband  of  Mali-- 
bran,  nit  posthumous  sketch  or 
cast  of  hot  face  of  iuiy  feiovl  #as 
taken.  M Edmund.  Cottiuet, 

however,  in  u pri  wife  'bote  to 
Mrs.  Cbtya  Bet  | /yMdtfss : “ \V  he  it 
Madame  Ma-Iibraii  died  l wa,k 
very  young,  but  J tw*e>r. her  dis- 
tinctly ifearifjor  my  mother  told 
that  Derjbt.  the  husband  of  her 
friend,  hod  token  byr  mask.  and 
that  It  hftd  li{d}K»d  him  to  y>w 

of  the 

great  singer  which  now  deco- 
rates tin-  private  cabinet  of  her 
so n,  '(hisCnh^f tlteless,  is 
riot  -k'  good  likeness.  nor  is  it 
agwsbitl>%  But  it  ,m  a tauyb- 
log  proof  nf  thft  Ivjret:  of  the 
widower  Is  it  nnl  wonderful 


BElCTIIOVKN 


br>d;f  it  was,  and  without'  (lie  utterance 
of  a word  or  a note  of  requiem.  Tvventy- 


sotia.i.Ku, 


iiAmms ■■'sw.  magazine 


wii<v  joined  him  in  1832, 
Schiller  still  tests* 

le^’s  d^tli,  $ay%  ‘‘  SxicM^riJy 
an  Electric  s&kdc  Beelaed jfei 

Vibrate  through  iiini;  the 

eounteVmmse,  hi^  fis&xi  re& 
were  those  kx!  nno  calmly 
0^fcing;. Attd;  tuts  h to  r 
iifipressicn 

git&h  .>  '\-  / :. 

CHfiyMii)'  of  ids  flash- 
light ihetofV  i\(m  |»hoto- 
&vtetod  pnga* 

ti\ui  was  found  in  iTit-  wnu 
<doopl^ied>po,k  of,  thk  lute 
Lord  IIongThtei-- * 1 R*  wus 
a tu^u  wUh  Jong:  «?d  iiito 
‘i^jtji  ifim*  n oso/Ii o Uow  clukfer 
^tid  covered  will)  spuffv*  :y‘ 

po&pa 

to  IniVe  .he^fi  4fctoltet?  but 
twice;  ftiH  in  t h» 

\>tv 

iiaf  havikg  almost 

unpiUabtfabl^  from ;{;  long 
i) eg  to  t,  lie  rtto r to  in 

to;  satokpok  in  ISflSy  #4$ ; 
in  J88S  lie  wife  re.ii ptqk 
tir^i.v  to  Thk  Cleft 1 1%\ ; VVkft^k 
tery  ol  Vdeim&.at 

. ,,  Jw 

one  years.  later*  a^  was  to  custom  of  the  BeejtlroTeiis  head  ii|  desertod  by 
place,  this  public  vault  was  emptied, -a  hd--  who  knew  him  in Hfc  utoiHvip£t been  wv 
i i . » t hones  It  contained  were  muttered  to  eonmuiiily  hvi*^e:  tf  is  forehead  wa*  high 
make  room  for  -a  new  collection.  Friends  .uud'^ypanded,  l Us  fc'ycs,  wimn.bv  laugh- 
of  Sehiihua  after  jsp*£&fc  and  unpleasant  ed,  apettto  tesfek  into  bis  bend,  nit, fen, -h 
Jabon  #dhere<l  togfilto  t^roy  three  of  ... 

t!k^V. dishonored  skulfe  from  which  they  wfem  one  of  his  mitftfcrii  idea*  took  pos- 
selccto  <*>§  Beh filers  that  one  M which  session  of  his  niiiul.  Ills  mouth  wu>  well 
differed  enormously  from  all  the  rest  tit  formed,  his  under  lip  protruded  a iiufe  _ 
size  and  shape  ";  they  Compared  it  with  liia-nnso  was  rather  broad.  According  it* 
K laners  cast,  and  accepted  its  i<femhy.  one  authority  **  his  skull  Vi  the  tovi^  >d 
It  W&$  tli&tt  dfpOfcited*  with  Up  little  eet'e*  thy  ftrst  exhumation!  was  dr^owred 
Hioiiy  id  (die  hallow  pedestal  eoiHuining  la*  eery  compact  thrernghviiit,  and  about  ad 
.Da m i.idc.keF^. .^oU^afl  bust  of  B^lGffer,  in  ipch  thick T;  aecordi^  to  ;irn>tiier  author' 
the  Grand  jhneU  Library  at  Weimar.  ity  it  was  “a  small  skull  and  iniy ht.  hn^o 
Gor  the,  )o>w^^er,  xtr*;,Vr?r*e  to  rGover  more  been  supposed  to  belong  to  a non  0 ?v 
of  the  moflal  part  of  1 > » ^ fnen/h  !»-<m.1  tie:*  quieted  inteUect,  rather  limp  k'  <x  penfe^ 
hv?ei  removed  agam, and  filled  to  the  retst  like  the  great  master.* r Him  Ml  eur  sbeU 
oi  i he  hones  of  the  body.  These  hones  it  ^ud,  i&  preserved  in  Uie  ^Alun,  i.  ^ 
X*n>  deported  ah-’  m ihs^  jiornyy.  and  eario^ir.r»*s  »*!'  ;k  hannonious  fatndy  m 
♦ hr  hei.»*i  put  l>ailv  »n  its  pedestal  In  t^T,  England.  Tlie  mask  of  ins  dead  face  i,* 
at  the  satires! ion  of  Louis  of  Bp  varhn  Ihv  oooof  t Up.  fmv  ca.sis  **f  noUdde  ii«*u  to  be 
head  and  the  trUak  \x##o  reuniWh  and  haoid  m the  Museum  of  the  British.  Fhre 
;pi>aceii  lip  i*  vault  •:  in  Ludyule  Cmms. 

haul.  l>nift  fur  Inmself  and  for  I ils . nWb  lafe doi i . IT  reposes,  in  planter,  in  that 

: ten ilyy  and  there,  by  the ^ide  of  itr^tftniA^ri  hy  Ih e side  of  the  cast  of  tJie 
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with  & but  with  a pure  Atreiae 

pl^n^tary  Sfe  brow,  white  and 

iva VraHii'fcled . h%hT  and  nobly  archeth 

:vyitt  at  the  temples/ nhd 

that  Of  Poe.  firs 
r*ose  prominence,  wi  thpu  t 

i fe  u fctf  $&  Oour^en^sa : I ^member  pa  rtfct* 
larly  the  were  m finely  cut 

atul  A rah- a.-  The  lips* 

^ere  thin  and  rathw  long,  bn t with  an 
e^presnsiou  of 

their  dtdWih*  curve*  fim  few  was  ^ long 
oval  m (irptti.  &ml  the  wmptexibb  pate; 
hut  m>fc  paltidL  A*  I looked  upon  hiiri  1 
Said  to  mysrdf--  V'Tir** , Pmpj&L  ul  r. ■*  •■'  ' 

LanipadrtM*  ii?  hU;  of  tfiwlrt#- 

sohuy  says  of  his  de&thx : features  ssiiati-  assumed  an  alroost  gfe^rhW  ^pre^- 

vHiou.  So  much  he  looked  !’ila*  one  in 
sleep  i)iat  sume  fnerub  though] 

ilon  'W(\h'»tt/^4f/  An  nyx  wilru •*>* 

/'  . maiIa^.  funeral '^tid  to . one  of  bis  bih^raphens 
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impressed  by  what  Jie  kitew  by  what  log  $$ that  ‘/it  prtfeettfi 
W didv  tliat  fcteysefdoxn  thought  of  pds  /3JI  Mifa  ehmKt&tiwtity  f ■•  *>f  the 
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that  /he  had  a very  li  vely  and  piercing  at  Eiuglund  s philosophers  and  the  bravest 
eye":  that  '"his  hair  Xv&s  abundant  arid  of  her  bruisers  are  as  marked  in  an  in  lei-. 
white  as  silver,  without Any.ba'ldueas,  and 
when  life  peruke  was  oil:'  was  a vwiemhte 
was  a man  of  no  very 
prominent  aspect1.)  that  1 ■ life  face  \va> 
almost.  :squai*a;  and  that  his  chin  had  uti- 

usua*  width  '/  thiii  although  he  reached  ABBS^*  /Co 

the  crf*ai  agv>  td  eighty -fotn%  he  retained  'l  ;>,'. 

until  the  b&t  afmojii1  all  of  hfe  teeth'/  ami  flHffiv  v 

that  “hfev*ouuto>hi nee  was  mild,  pleasant.  jNHK^.'  fe,  • 

And  eofny<y:/‘  fefehop  A Her bury  said,  - 'in  |BKg  //':/’  JSSgjj? 

the  whole  air  of  hfe  face  and  mute  there  mB8|  . , 

was.  nothing  of  that  wenetratins-  sagufef  y 
which  appears  in  his  •compositions  He 

had . souie.tl:iing  rather  languid  in  ljfe-.look  . SHK  v 

and  niatyner,  which.-  did /ia’bt  ■i&i&ytiiiir : ■■  j||||^  - ' y , . 

^y*:.yr^t  ext^tatioiV’in  those /-:  \ ■/ 

not  kmnv  liinfe;  anil  Dr.  Humphrey  HH 

Newton,  who-  was  his  a&sistftut  ami  amah-  ||pi|||  . /*, ..  ^ 

uensis,  said  that  during  the  many  y^ars  SA»  ,,  • 

of  their  m innate  j^sixtetum  ,h«  never  |A||Rfc  /;  \// 

knew  him  to  laugh  hhX  once!. 

His  death  was-  not  without  pah) v and  >* 

his  mask  will  not  be  recognised  readily 

'by  those -: wlte f«piuf  &r>  whh- . -hfe. 
face  as  piqtumi  ami  sculptured  with  life 
peruke  on/  ‘ • ‘ /-.; ',  •• " y:fe:y  '//*•■ 

The  terra-cotta  bust  of  from 

the  hands  Of  Ronbiliite  /Imiifcelf,  is  in 
the  British  Mnsetuo.  Ills  bust  and  full-  lechwl  as  in  ft  physical  way.  BeiiOutmt, 
length  statue  »n  marble,  by  tin?  suuie  ar  the  pugilfel.  died  in  London  iu  1861.  uiii- 
ti st,  belong  to  Trinity  CuUegfe  Cambridge  versa! ly  respected.  He  Was,  during  the 
They  wrre  both,  as  fe  well  kiKHvu,  based  later  years  of  hfe  Jiffe  propnote/  of  th^ 
upon  this  mask  .of  his  iteo  Oikco  after  Coach  and  Hordes,  a public  house  ivi  Sc 
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ther ‘r>ovirty:  Mr.  Samuel  Hduter-  Cio-fetic.  try/ hut  never  entbtgjng  ih  any  serious 
a4ud  the  oilic^w  of  the  society  have  m>  encoUMter  here'.  He  was  a Je^der  in  bis 
d<mht  of  its-  rmi beni  icuy.  Mr  Clu’fetiic  i>wb  ?»r«d'essiOM.,  and  at  oju’*  time,  pcrhupS; 
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defter  iu  shiluiiry,  whos^  father  bad  pbm  puH>alt*  which  bbch  mb>rtied  tli.er  >vaU/of 
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Although  he  satistted  tbut  it  was  Hfe  Iteud  fe  c^rtabijj  a Mmng  oife.  apd  iu 
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mtf  stAvm,  rftizte^FauTTKR. 


Geoffrey,  I want  you  to  dance  with  that  iUtle  girl 
*'  Ob,  well— if  1 must,  l mw«f. 


H»j*t**s  ‘ 
Geoffrey 


Drawn  by  George  bit  Maliuitr. 
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(Ebitar'a  tetj  Cjjnir. 

AST  month  the  Easy  Chair  advised  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  umbrel- 


JLi  everybody  to  see  a national  nomina- 
ting convention ; but  after  the  experience 
of  this  year  at  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  it 
seems  to  be  probable  that  the  convention 
will  undergo  fundamental  changes.  Seven 
cities  contend  for  its  presence,  not  for  the 
sentiment  of  pride  and  reverence  that 
stimulated  the  rival  urban  claims  to  have 
given  birth  to  Homer,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  a penny  more  or  less  honest. 
Not  only  is  the  great  throng  supposed  to 
spend  profusely  at  hotels  and  small  shops, 
but  a building  is  erected  with  accommoda- 
tions for  thousands  of  spectators,  each  one 
of  whom  pays  extravagantly  for  his  plea- 
sure, and  the  receipts  are  appropriated  by 
a body  of  enterprising  citizens. 

This  scheme,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
be  attempted  again  after  the  late  expe- 
rience at  Chicago.  Ahuge,  formless,  ugly, 
and  discreditable  structure  was  devised 
called  a wigwam,  which  was  to  be  erected 
with  a canvas  roof;  but  a few  days  be- 
fore the  convention  assembled  a violent 
storm  swept  over  the  city,  tore  off  the  can- 
vas, and,  it  was  feared,  wrenched  the  tim- 
bers so  as  to  breed  a certain  natural  sense 
of  insecurity.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
the  building  could  be  made  ready,  and 
to  allay  apprehension  it  was  necessary  to 
publish  a certificate  that  it  would  be  safe. 
The  throngs  that  poured  into  Chicago 
may  be  called  hordes,  and  with  incessant 
music  so  called,  and  shouts,  and  endless 
marching  processions,  a convention  city 
does  not  suggest  paradise. 

The  multitude  occupied  the  wigwam  at 
the  appointed  hour.  The  convention  it- 
self, comprising  something  less  than  a 
thousand  delegates,  filling  a central  space, 
around  which  and  above  which  were  gal- 
leries designed  to  hold  twenty  thousand 
people,  a mass  which  no  chairman’s  gavel 
or  voice  and  no  marshals  or  sergeants-at- 
arms  could  control;  a well-drilled  army 
or  a regiment  of  armed  police  alone  would 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  multitude.  Just 
as  the  work  began,  a tremendous  thunder- 
storm burst  over  the  building.  The  roof 
was  partly  open,  and  there  was  a pitiful 
struggle  to  bring  the  canvas  into  play  as  a 
protection.  But  no  resource  was  adequate. 
The  building  became  so  dark  that  there 
were  fears  of  a panic ; but  electric  lights 
were  lit,  and  under  the  drip  of  the  rain 
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las,  and  amid  the  flashing  glare  of  light- 
ning and  terrific  peals  of  thunder,  the 
deliberations  began.  Probably  a more 
uncomfortable,  apprehensive,  and  dismal 
crowd  never  proceeded  to  the  work  of 
such  an  occasion. 

This  condition  was  repeated  every  day. 

It  was  a week  of  heat  and  storms,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  leakage. 

On  the  last  night,  when  the  angry  excite- 
ment culminated,  one  of  the  electric  lights 
fell,  to  the  utmost  consternation  of  the 
delegates.  Fortunately  no  injury  was 
done,  but  it  was  a fitting  climax  to  the 
continuous  disasters  and  annoyances  of 
the  session,  which  were  at  once  more 
amusing  and  more  exasperating  because 
in  no  convention  for  many  a year  was 
there  probably  more  angry  bitterness  of 
feeling. 

But  these  untoward  incidents  might 
have  occurred  at  any  great  convention. 

The  distinction  of  this  Chicago  assembly 
was  that  it  exhibited  on  the  greatest  scale 
a mischievous  tendency,  whose  possibili- 
ties were  perceived  at  the  first  of  the 
great  conventions — the  convention  of 
1860— which  met  in  a wigwam  in  Chicago 
and  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln. 

That  convention  was  seated  upon  a 
stage,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  multitude  of  spectators. 

It  was,  fortunately,  an  orderly  as  well  as 
enthusiastic  crowd,  although  it  was  said, 
even  then,  that  the  wigwam  was  intended 
to  hold  an  Illinois  crowd  of  ten  thousand 
to  compel  the  nomination  of  Lincoln. 
This  year  in  Chicago  the  overpowering 
throngs  in  the  galleries  of  the  wigwam 
had  their  own  way.  They  howled  down 
the  speaker  whom  they  did  not  choose  to 
hear.  They  insulted  distinguished  dele- 
gates. They  shouted  and  stormed,  and 
defied  parliamentary  authority  and  the 
police.  Eminent  orators  denounced  the 
mob,  and  the  mob  laughed  and  jeered. 

The  president  of  the  convention,  who 
was  a scholarly  man,  as  he  sat  powerless 
in  the  midst  of  the  wild  uproar,  doubtless 
recalled  the  French  convention  of  ’93, 
when  the  sans  - culottes  thundered  and 
shrieked  their  will  from  the  galleries, 
and  governed  France  by  anarchical  mad- 
ness. The  miserable  folly  of  nominating 
the  chief  officer  of  the  republic  in  such  a 
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senseless  pandemonium  was  evident  to 
more  than  one  delegate,  who  did  not  see 
the  people  in  a raging  mob.  The  people 
are  the  industrious  citizens,  busy  at  their 
work  all  over  the  land,  not  the  idlers  and 
worse  of  a great  city.  The  orator  who 
denounced  the  crowd  as  a mob  of  ruffians 
spoke  for  the  people,  and  so  especially 
did  Mr.  Collins,  of  Boston,  who  intro- 
duced a resolution  providing  that  here- 
after provision  shall  be  made  to  accommo- 
date the  convention  and  the  press,  but 
not  the  assembly  of  a mob  to  dominate 
the  proceedings. 

Hereafter  when  a city  appeals  to  the 
National  Committee  of  a party  for  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  promises  a build- 
ing that  will  hold  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
people,  its  claim,  for  that  reason,  should 
be  rejected  peremptorily. 


The  part  of  the  English-speaking  race 
that  inhabits  the  British  Islauds  is  apt  to 
show  among  its  more  ignorant  classes 
much  more  brutishness  than  is  shown  by 
the  American  branch  of  the  race.  Seventy 
and  eighty  years  ago,  when  the  American 
Englishman  foolishly  permitted  himself 
to  be  very  much  disturbed  by  the  gibes  of 
the  British  traveller,  who,  seeing  our  sen- 
sitiveness, took  especial  pleasure  in  prick- 
ing and  prodding  us  with  his  pen,  which, 
after  all,  was  more  blunt  than  pointed — 
in  those  belligerent  years  our  literary 
forefathers  angrily  retorted  with  the  tu 
quoque ; and  there  are  pamphlets  of  the 
time  which  are  mainly  catalogues  of  in- 
cidents of  brutality  and  outrage  culled 
from  the  British  newspapers. 

46  These  dreadful  people,”  said  the  Brit- 
on, 4k  spit  a great  deal,  and  eat  pease  with 
a knife,  and  sit  in  their  shirt  sleeves  at 
the  theatre,  and  ask  a great  many  ques- 
tions, and  speak  the  language  somewhat 
differently  from  us.  Pigs  run  at  large  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
in  general  it  is  a vain,  vulgar,  and  boast- 
ful people.”  In  the  whole  chorus  of 
writers  who  exasperated  us  by  such  com- 
ments, there  was  no  one  of  ability,  no  one 
who  was  worthy  of  attention,  hardly  one 
who  could  be  called  clever.  But  the 
effect  upon  our  sensitiveness  was  undeni- 
able, and  none  of  them  was  visited  with 
more  wrath  than  a certain  commonplace 
clergyman  named  Fuller,  who  might  have 
been  a curate  in  one  of  Miss  Austen's 
novels,  and  whose  dulness  was  so  dense 
as  to  be  entertaining. 
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The  rejoinder,  however,  was  always 
crushing.  If  Americans  eat  pease  with 
a knife,  Englishmen  kicked  their  wives 
and  sold  them  in  open  market,  and  every 
offence  against  social  conventions  on  our 
part  was  set  off  by  an  offence  against 
common  humanity  on  the  part  of  John 
Bull.  The  catalogue  was  long  and  pain- 
ful, and  it  left  the  same  impression  of 
brutality  among  the  lower  English  class 
that  is  derived  from  English  novels  of  the 
last  century,  and  from  hints  in  Hogarth's 
pictures,  and  which  is  constantly  con- 
firmed by  current  reports.  The  latest  of 
such  stories  is  that  of  the  missile  thrown 
at  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  riot  at  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

Our  elections  are  excited,  and  there  is 
sometimes  a quarrel  at  the  polls.  But 
there  is  no  breaking  up  the  meetings  of 
one  party  by  the  attacks  of  the  other. 
Just  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Alexander  Hamilton  made  a speech 
in  the  open  air  in  New  York,  and  stones 
were  thrown  at  him ; and  in  the  hot  cam- 
paigns that  preceded  the  civil  war  there 
were  sometimes  violent  interruptions  of 
political  meetings.  But  the  custom  of 
our  campaigns  is  wholly  different.  Each 
side  respects  the  meetings  of  the  other, 
and  a personal  indignity  from  a Demo- 
cratic opponent  to  Mr.  Edmunds’s  speak- 
ing upon  the  stump  would  be  resented 
upon  all  sides  as  warmly  as  a Republican 
assault  upon  Mr.  Bayard. 

Such  a scene  as  that  at  Lambeth  in 
London,  where  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  wife 
were  driven  from  the  platform  by  an  an- 
gry mob,  which  sought  to  tear  them  from 
their  carriage,  and  from  which  they  es- 
caped only  with  great  difficulty,  is  wholly 
unknown  in  this  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  very 
familiar  in  the  British  Islands.  It  springs 
from  the  same  spirit  that  makes  prize- 
fighting a national  institution,  and  which 
made  Taine  feel  that  upon  a certain  kind 
of  Englishman  the  veneer  of  civilization 
is  very  thin. 

The  tu  quoque  argument  is  not  thought 
to  be  often  very  effective  except  to  stir 
up  wrath.  To  answer  a charge  of  eating 
pease  with  a knife  with  the  retort  that  it 
is  better  than  kicking  your  wife,  hardly 
advances  the  controversy  toward  a settle- 
ment. This,  however,  is  natural,  because 
the  root  of  the  controversy  is  that  you 
are  Dr.  Fell.  The  Fidler  kind  of  English- 
man disliked  our  fathers  because  they 
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were  Americans.  He  would  not  have 
been  troubled  by  fellow-Englishmen  who 
spat,  and  probably  would  not  have  re- 
marked the  fact.  But  it  is  observable  in 
that  droll  old  debate  that  while  our  of- 
fences were  of  taste  and  manners,  the 
British  were  outrages  of  the  person  and 
of  rights. 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  the  rec- 
ord unconsciously  shows  some  reason 
for  consolation  to  the  American  that  he 
is  not  an  Englishman.  The  Fidler  kind 
always  assumes  that  the  primordial  curse 
is  to  have  been  born  elsewhere  than  in 
England.  Yet  abstractly  and  upon  a 
simple  generalization  it  is  probably  as 
fair  a fate  to  live  in  a country  where  peo- 
ple eat  pease  with  a knife  as  in  one  where 
they  kick  their  wives.  At  this  moment 
the  hum  of  an  election  fills  both  lands, 
and  earnest  appeals  are  made  with  elo- 
quence from  hundreds  of  platforms  to 
thousands  of  people.  Here,  again,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  land  in  which  the 
appeal  may  be  made  quietly  and  unas- 
sailed is,  so  far,  a happier  land  than  that 
in  which  it  can  be  made  only  at  the  risk 
of  life  or  limb. 

The  collateral  truth  which  such  obser- 
vations suggest  to  all  who  are  not  of  the 
mental  density  of  the  Fidler  kind  is  that 
the  American  Englishman  is  not  wholly 
desolate,  and  that  the  Englishman  of  the 
British  Isles  is  to  be  often  commiserated. 
To  generalize  from  wife-kicking  to  na- 
tional characteristics  is  dangerous,  as,  in- 
deed, to  draw  any  indictment  against  a 
nation.  Yet  Thackeray  did  accuse  col- 
lective John  Bull  of  the  meanest  of  qual- 
ities— snobbery.  “Brethren,”  he  would 
have  said,  “let  us  go  very  gently.  If 
our  hapless  kin  beyond  the  sea  eat  pease 
with  a knife,  they  do  not  kick  their  wives, 
and  if  they  dine  in  cut-aways,  their  Glad- 
stones and  Stanleys  may  speak  without 
fear  of  personal  violence.  We  justly 
lament  that  the  conduct  of  our  Irish 
brethren  at  the  polls  and  at  election  meet- 
ings demonstrates  their  inability  for  self- 
government.  They  unfortunately  break 
each  other’s  heads,  and  refuse  to  allow 
orators  to  speak  whom  the  mob  does  not 
wish  to  hear,  and  even  drive  them  from 
the  platform.  But  in  England  the  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  of  our  political 
assemblies,  especially  when  candidates 
for  Parliament  are  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  illustrate  our  complete  ability  to 
govern  ourselves.”  t 
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There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  strik- 
ing in  our  dear  brother  Bull  than  the 
accuracy  of  his  self-knowledge,  and  his 
fine  perception  of  the  differences  between 
himself  and  those  who  have  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  of  his  blood. 


No  passage  in  Lowell  is  more  familiar 
than  “ What  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June  ?” 

But  a victim  of  actual  June  might  inter- 
polate a word  and  ask,  what  is  so  rare 
as  a June  day  in  June?  That  is  to  say, 
what  is  more  infrequent  in  the  month  of 
June  than  a day  which  corresponds  with 
the  ideal  June  weather?  A clear  blue 
sky  suffused  with  rounded  fleecy  clouds, 
the  foliage  everywhere  fresh  and  full 
and  lustrous,  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of 
roses,  a cool,  sparkling  air,  and  a feel- 
ing of  vigorous  and  beautiful  youth  in 
the  landscape — all  this  belongs  to  the 
thought  of  a June  day,  and  this  was  the 
lovely  image  in  the  poet’s  mind. 

But  say,  O Muse,  how  many  such  days 
were  counted  in  the  June  of  1892?  The 
foliage  was  full  and  fair,  the  roses 
bloomed,  the  thrush  warbled  in  the 
thicket.  But  the  days  were  tropical,  the 
nights  were  suffocating,  and  the  breath 
of  the  scirocco  deprived  the  human  frame 
of  all  elasticity.  Listlessly  swinging  in 
a hammock  and  idly  fanning,  the  weary 
waiter  for  a pulse  of  fresh,  inspiring  air 
was  like  the  helpless  mariner  rocking  in 
the  doldrums  and  wooing  a breeze  in 
vain. 

The  spell  continued  by  day  and  night. 

Angry  storms  darkened  and  flashed  and 
thundered,  signs  of  a strained  and  fever- 
ish temperature,  but  the  welcome  rain 
seemed  merely  to  make  the  damp  air 
heavier,  and  the  last  state  was  worse  than 
the  first.  Energy  was  exhausted,  the 
spring  of  activity  was  weakened,  and 
Sirius  raged  in  the  sky  which  opened  the 
roses.  Whence  came  the  fable  that  ours 
is  a temperate  zone?  There  are  soft, 
mild,  meditative  days  in  autumn.  There 
are  a few  suggestive  days  in  spring.  But 
there  is  no  temperate  season  except  those 
evanescent  autumnal  days.  Our  winter 
is  as  intemperate  as  our  summer.  The 
thermometer  is  always  in  extremes.  We 
are  a very  sensible  people ; at  least  we  say 
so  with  great  unanimity,  and  if  we  do  not 
know,  who  should?  We  know  that  in 
June  the  heat  will  be  intolerable.  The 

records  show  us  a temperature  of  89,  of 
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90,  of  92.  It  is  an  insupportable  heat, 
destructive  of  pleasure  and  comfort.  Now 
what  is  the  distinction  of  sensible  people? 
It  is  that  they  do  sensible  things.  Do  we 
stand  that  test? 

This  question  is  designed  to  make  these 
observations  practical.  The  preacher  is 
constantly  urged  to  come  to  a point.  The 
reformer  who  complains  of  some  abuse, 
some  wrong,  is  challenged  peremptorily 
with  the  question:  “Well,  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  it?  What  is  your 
remedy?  What  do  you  suggest?  Here 
you  are  complaining  of  the  heat  of  June, 
and  of  its  discomforts  and  its  disagreea- 
bility.  Probably  your  sole  purpose  is  not 
to  make  us  uncomfortable.  You  have 
some  grand  panacea.  What  is  it?  How 
are  we  to  be  comfortable  in  June?” 

Let  us  have  no  compulsion  nor  undue 
haste.  The  Easy  Chair  was  proceeding 
gently  and  gradually  to  a conclusion 
when  it  was  beset  with  this  unseemly  in- 
terruption. It  was  saying  that  our  cli- 
mate is  not  temperate,  but  intemperate, 
and  that  the  month  of  June  is  tropical, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  other  months. 
It  was  saying  further,  what  surely  no  pa- 
triot will  deny,  that  we  are  a very  sensi- 
ble people.  Now,  then,  except  for  the 
somewhat  impatient  interruption,  it  would 
have  asked  some  time  since  whether  it  is 
the  mark  of  a sensible  people  to  persist  in 
doing  with  the  mercury  at  90  what  could 
be  done  with  the  mercury  unexacerbated, 

(Ibitnr’s 

I. 

THERE  are  two  persons  in  every  one. 

This  is  not  the  common  accusation 
that  a man  seems  to  be  one  thing  to  him- 
self and  appears  to  be  another  thing  to 
the  world,  but  that  there  are  two  differ- 
ent personalities  which  the  world  is  often 
permitted  to  see.  The  majority  of  men 
go  through  life  without  this  disclosure, 
or  pass  with  the  simple  comment  that 
they  are  queer;  and  some  win  a sort  of 
admiration  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
kind  to  their  families,  while  they  swindle 
everybody  else,  and  prey  on  the  world  at 
large.  The  latter  are  in  the  category  of 
the  tolerated  brigands  who  rob  the  rich  of 
dollars  and  give  cents  to  the  poor.  The 
world  is  touched  by  the  action  of  the 
stalwart  rogue  who  sacks  a bank  and  sends 
a little  of  the  swag  to  his  aged  mother. 
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and  with  entire  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
everybody  concerned  ? 

The  second  week  in  June  is  fiery. 
Why,  then,  should  so  many  colleges  and 
academies  and  schools  of  every  kind  and 
degree  persist  in  celebrating  their  Com- 
mencements, which  means  their  closings, 
in  that  particular  week?  What  orator 
wishes  to  commit  himself  to  the  delivery 
of  a discourse  when  he  and  all  his  audi- 
ence will  be  plunged  in  the  utmost  dis- 
comfort? Why  not  abandon  the  season 
which  is  known  to  be  torrid  to  rest  and 
recreation?  In  the  southern  Italian  cities 
the  traveller  sees  that  the  houses  are  very 
high  and  the  streets  very  narrow.  If 
May  or  June  overtakes  him  still  linger- 
ing under  the  charm,  he  observes  that  the 
pedestrian  may  be  always  in  the  shade. 
He  perceives  that  a wise  people,  knowing 
the  fervor  of  midsummer,  mitigate  its  ef- 
fect by  every  reasonable  means,  and  take 
care  that  those  who  must  be  out  of  the 
house  shall  be  protected  from  the  fury  of 
the  sun. 

That  is  to  say,  the  wise  Italians  adjust 
their  buildings  and  their  streets  to  their 
ardent  climate.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  wise  Americans  should  not  adjust 
their  occasions  to  the  ardors  of  their  cli- 
mate? As  nothing  is  so  rare  as  a June 
day  in  June,  why  should  we  assume  that 
nothing  is  so  common?  Why  should  we 
deliberately  make  ourselves  uncomfort- 
able? 

$tniit|. 

After  all,  he  has  a kind  heart!  There  is 
no  more  mystery  about  this  double  action 
than  there  is  about  the  politician  who  is 
affectionate  to  his  wife  and  children 
while  he  makes  his  liviug  by  vicious 
bargains,  buying  votes,  and  otherwise 
corrupting  the  public  morals  and  the 
springs  of  national  life.  These  cases  of 
ordinary  men  require  no  comment.  It  is 
the  great  author  who  is  the  most  exasper- 
ating puzzle  to  mankind.  The  world  in- 
sists upon  reconciling  the  man  and  his 
writings.  He  cannot  escape.  He  has 
expressed  himself;  he  has  turned  his  soul 
inside  out — or  is  presumed  to  have  done 
so;  and  when  the  public  makes  an  inqui- 
sition into  bis  personality,  it  demands 
conformity  with  the  character  of  his 
writing.  But  behold  I two  men  are  usu- 
ally disclosed,  and  biographies  are  writ- 
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ten  and  rewritten,  and  endless  explana- 
tions are  proposed,  to  make  the  author 
appear  consistent  with  himself.  Fortu- 
nate is  the  author,  like  Homer  or  Chaucer 
or  Shakespeare,  who  leaves  little  or  no 
record  of  his  personality  or  of  his  acts,  and 
compels  the  world  to  judge  him  by  that 
which  he  gave  to  the  world.  The  con- 
fusion arises  when  biography  hunts  him 
into  the  roots  of  his  nature,  and  exhibits 
inconsistencies  which  destroy  for  us  the 
pleasure  given  by  his  genius.  Some  au- 
thors are  single-minded,  and  do  exhibit  in 
their  productions  their  total  character, 
their  aspirations  and  enthusiasms.  But 
many  seem  to  have  two  natures,  and  pre- 
sent two  distinct  aspects.  We  should 
save  ourselves  from  a good  deal  of  confu- 
sion in  criticism  if  we  acknowledged  this. 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi  is  an  illustration  in 
point.  Even  to  casual  observation  he  is 
a double  man.  He  is  a consummate  lit- 
erary artist.  No  other  artist  of  modern 
times  has  greater  power  to  touch  the  hid- 
den springs  of  life,  and  reveal  inner  hu- 
manity with  more  directness  and  sincer- 
ity, and  with  more  discerning  genius. 
His  workmanship  as  a literary  artist  is 
r almost  without  flaw.  He  could  not  be 
the  great  novelist  he  is  without  soul  and 
i imagination.  It  is  no  contradiction  of 
| terms  to  call  him  the  Idealist  - Realist. 

| This  is,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned, 

' the  immortal  part  of  him.  But  he  is  also 
a socialistic  crank.  There  is  no  other 
name  for  him.  He  is  a man  of  vagaries 
and  absurd  theories.  These  are  not  ab- 
surd because  they  disagree  with  current 
theories  of  life,  but  absurd  logically,  and 
because  they  are  inconsistent  with  any 
possible  plan  of  the  continued  life  of  hu- 
manity; they  are  not  only  incomplete 
and  disjointed  conceptions  of  historical 
Christianity,  but  they  are  out  of  joint  with 
any  conception  of  an  organizing,  over- 
ruling Providence  in  human  affairs.  So 
far  as  these  crude  theories  enter  into  his 
colossal  fictions,  they  weaken  them ; and 
when  they  are  revealed  in  his  socialistic 
tracts,  they  confuse  the  public  judgment 
about  the  entire  work  of  the  man.  The 
world  is  indignant,  and  feels  defrauded  to 
see  the  author  wasting  his  noble  powers 
on  futile  vagaries.  It  insists  on  having 
one  Tolstoi,  and  not  two.  While  it  is 


opment  of  the  race,  or  what  of  the  omnip- 
otence and  wisdom  of  a Creator,  when  \ 
he  declares  that  the  human  experiment  \ 
on  this  globe  is  such  a dismal  failure  that  ' 
it  ought  to  end  immediately?  Clearly 
this  extraordinary  personality  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a worry  to  us  unless  we  sep- 
arate the  artist,  the  genius  in  literature, 
from  the  man  of  social  vagaries.  Another 
man  who  has  contrived  to  present  himself 
in  a twofold  aspect,  and  set  the  world 
quarrelling  about  his  real  character,  is  Car- 
lyle. For  a person  who  holds  by  the 
eternal  verities,  and  insists  upon  men  liv- 
ing on  a high  pitch  of  heroism,  it  is  an 
odd  exhibition  he  makes  of  himself  in  the 
posthumous  account  of  his  futile  journey 
to  Paris  with  the  Brownings.  This  has 
been  a man  of  great  soul,  who  worships 
heroes  and  force,  and  regards  as  pitiful 
anything  in  life  that  has  not  the  stamp  of 
courage  and  endurance.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  growling  at  a disjointed  world 
in  his  masterpieces,  but  it  is  the  grumbling 
of  a Titan,  and  has  nothing  petty  in  it. 
And  lo!  here  is  quite  another  sort  of 
man,  taking  an  ordinary  journey,  with  all 
the  appliances  of  civilization,  who  whines 
and  finds  fault  incessantly  like  a puny 
creature.  Nothing  pleases  him.  For  the 
men  he  meets  he  has  little  but  sneers  and 
detraction,  and  vents  his  ill-humor  like 
a spoiled  child.  In  his  correspondence 
with  Varnhagen  von  Ense  (in  the  volume 
that  contains  his  Paris  screed)  he  is  man- 
ly, grateful,  even  affectionate.  Yet  when 
he  visited  Berlin,  Varnhagen  quotes  Tieclc 
as  saying  of  him  that  “his  appearance 
was  wretched,  notwithstanding  his  ruddy 
face,  his  dress  was  extremely  slovenly, 
and  his  behavior  boorish ; and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  not  unconscious  of  these 
things,  but  that  he  gloried  in  them.”  We 
have  him  again  in  the  same  humor  as  on 
the  Paris  journey,  full  of  complaints  of 
travellers’  troubles,  and  generally  disa- 
greeable. And,  indeed,  this  hero- worship- 
per seems  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  his  Chelsea  den  growling  over  “the 
whole  infernal  caudle  of  things.”  A very 
great  man,*  the  author  of  Burns  and  of 
Sartor , and  he  lived  with  a very  little 
man  from  Craigenputtoch. 

II. 


admiring  his  noble  canvases,  it  is  disgust- 
ed to  see  the  artist  dip  his  brush  in  mud 
and  daub  them  out.  What  conception, 
it  asks,  can  he  have  of  the  historic  devel- 
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If  people  were  as  careless  about  what 
they  eat  as  about  what  they  read,  dyspep- 
sia would  be  much  more  common  than  it 
is  now.  It  is  a good  deal  a matter  of 
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luck  what  falls  into  tlieir  hands  to  read. 
The  facilities  for  distribution  of  literature 
are  very  imperfect.  They  have  improved 
with  the  introduction  of  railways  and 
railway  book-stands,  but  the  choice  of 
the  reading  thus  offered  is  not  left  to  the 
intelligent  public,  but  is  much  governed 
by  purely  commercial  reasons,  and  little 
by  any  sound  literary  taste.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  book-stores,  as  they  do  dry- 
goods  and  provision  shops,  to  see  what  is 
new,  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  whole- 
some. A large  portion  of  the  country 
districts  have  no  means  of  knowing  about 
books  or  of  buying  them  except  from  the 
travelling  canvassers, whose  prime  motive 
is  not  to  raise  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  by  what  they  distribute.  A book- 
shop in  the  small  cities  as  well  as  the 
large,  and  in  villages,  used  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual centre  where  readers  met,  not 
only  to  keep  the  run  of  the  thought  of 
the  world,  but  to  exchange  ideas  about  it. 
Few  are  so  now.  Book-shops  generally 
throughout  the  country  have  changed 
their  character.  The  booksellers  say  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a stock  of  stand- 
ard literature,  nor  to  ijut  on  their  count- 
ers the  pick  of  the  best  books  that  are 
published  every  week.  Their  book-stalls 
have  become  shops  of  “notions,”  of  sta- 
tionery, of  artists’  materials,  of  various 
bric-ii-brac,  of  games,  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  of  the  cheap  and  flimsy  tem- 
porary product  of  a commercially  directed 
press,  with  only  an  occasional  real  book 
that  has  attained  exceptional  notoriety. 
A new  article  of  diet  comes  into  general 
use  usually  through  persistent  and  exten- 
sive advertising.  Books  are  advertised 
liberally — for  books— and  more  than  they 
were  formerly,  because  there  are  more 
newspapers,  but  the  advertising  is  not  as 
effective  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  things  to 
wear  and  to  eat.  A good  book  rarely 
reaches  its  due  audience.  It  is  put  forth 
by  a good  house,  and  has  a distribution, 
which  can  be  pretty  accurately  predicted, 
in  certain  limited  channels.  In  the  case 
of  any  good  book  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  have  ten  readers  where  it  now 
has  one,  if  it  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  would  like  it.  The 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  a 
novel  in  book  form  is  not  injured,  but 
often  is  aided,  by  its  first  appearance  as  a 
serial  in  some  periodical  or  newspaper. 
There  are.  ipany  publics.  The  serial  will 
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have  a certain  audience;  the  book  will 
find  another  (partly  because  the  serial 
publication  has  advertised  it);  it  might 
then  go  into  a newspaper,  or  into  many 
newspapers,  and  search  out  other  audi- 
ences, and  the  chance  is  that  a worthy 
book  might  run  for  a long  time  in  various 
channels,  and  in  several  forms  and  styles, 
cheap  and  dear,  without  losing  its  strength 
of  circulation.  Many  a volume  of  high 
character  has  a success  within  a limited 
circle,  and  is  praised  by  the  critics,  and 
then  drops  out  of  notice  when  not  a tenth 
of  the  people  have  ever  heard  of  it  who 
would  be  as  likely  to  buy  it  as  the  few 
who  did  read  it  when  it  was  first  launch- 
ed. There  is  somehow  a defect  in  distri- 
bution. A good  book  ought  to  have  a 
long  life.  If  it  is  liked  this  year,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  liked  ten 
years  later,  for  meantime  the  reading 
public  has  changed;  that  which  pleased 
the  man  of  thirty  will  please  the  man 
who  was  only  twenty  when  the  book  was 
published.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
this  imperfect  distribution  and  this  haste 
and  waste  in  the  treatment  of  the  brain 
product  are  due  to  the  method  of  publica- 
tion, or  to  the  rage  of  the  public  for  some- 
thing new.  It  is  true  that  the  literary 
taste  changes  in  a generation  or  two,  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  the  experience  of 
publishers  that  a real  book,  which  was 
popular  a generation  ago,  will  have,  if 
properly  revived,  as  large  an  audience 
with  the  new  public  as  it  had  with  the 
old.  Books  in  this  respect  are  like  pic- 
tures, there  is  always  a public  for  the 
best,  when  the  public  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them.  We  believe  that  the 
publication  of  good  literature,  adhered 
to,  pushed,  and  advertised,  would  be  more 
profitable  than  the  constant  experiments 
with  ephemeral  trash ; but  it  is  useless  to 
moralize  about  this  in  an  age  when  there 
is  such  a pressure  for  publication  of  new 
things,  and  there  are  such  vast  manufac- 
tories which  feel  it  a necessity  to  keep 
their  hoppers  full  of  the  grain  of  the  new 
crop.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if 
there  was  anywhere  a controlling  desire 
to  distribute  good  literature,  rather  than 
a manufacturer’s  notion  of  turning  out 
any  sort  of  product  of  paper,  type,  and 
ink,  the  public  would  be  the  gainer.  And 
perhaps  the  publishers  would  find  their 
account  in  a better  educated  public  taste. 
The  analogy  does  not  hold  all  along  the 

line,  but  usually  the  houses  of  merchandise 
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are  more  prosperous  and  permanent  that 
deal  in  the  staples  of  life  than  those  that 
merely  experiment  with  ephemeral  novel- 
ties. The  problem  is  how  to  bring  books 
of  value,  or  even  books  having  an  element 
of  popularity,  to  the  notice  of  the  majority 
of  possible  buyers.  In  any  other  trade 
the  profit  is  in  pushing  a good  article  to 
the  limit  of  its  circulation,  rather  than  in 
being  content  with  the  local  and  small  cir- 
culation of  half  a dozen  inferior  articles. 

III. 

But  there  is  a more  serious  aspect  of 
the  book  question,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  falling  off  of  the  sale  of  books  in  the 
country  book-stores.  It  is  that  books  are 
being  replaced  by  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals; that  is,  of  course,  relatively,  for 
the  weekly  publication  lists  of  the  world 
are  still  enormous  and  increasing.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  respect  for  a book 
as  a book  has  declined  with  the  public. 
This  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  things  are  put  in  covers  which 
are  not  books,  and  that  a large  proportion 
of  so-called  books,  including  the  majority 
of  novels  and  of  books  of  travel,  are  not 
so  well  written  as  the  columns  of  the 
ordinary  newspaper;  but  it  is  more  likely 
due  to  a certain  haste  and  impatience  in 
the  modern  mind  to  come  at  information 
quickly,  that  which  leads  men  to  snatch 
their  mental  food  from  a newspaper  para- 
graph, and  often  to  be  content  with  read- 
ing only  the  head-lines  of  that  paragraph. 

V There  is  also  the  desire  to  find  an  easy 

1 cut  to  knowledge,  which  induces  women 
to  meet  in  clubs  twice  a week  to  hear 
some  bright  woman,  who  has  read  the 
newspapers,  tell  them  the  news  of  the 
day.  These  paid  and  professional  news- 
readers or  venders  are  popular  with  those 
who  cannot  afford  a quarter  of  an  hour 
a day  to  glance  at  a newspaper,  and  to 
reflect  for  five  minutes  more  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  intelligence  of  the  whole 
planet  which  is  daily  spread  before  them. 
But  for  women  who  like  to  strengthen 
their  minds  by  investigating  for  them- 
selves, and  not  to  be  fed  with  a spoon, 
and  for  most  men,  there  are  visible  rea- 
sons why  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
more  read  than  books.  There  is  more 
good  writing  in  the  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, at  least  in  this  country,  than  there 
used  to  be.  Some  of  the  brightest  and 
best  informed  and  trained  minds  in  the 
land  give  thpir  entire  time  and  energy  to 
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the  daily  and  weekly  press.  They  do  this 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
They  get  better  pay  for  this  work  than 
they  could  get,  with  few  exceptions,  for 
writing  books.  The  newspaper  is  pushed 
as  a commercial  enterprise  as  it  never  was 
before,  and  it  can  afford  to  command  the 
best  talent  to  swell  its  circulation,  upon 
which  its  profit  from  advertising  depends. 

By  this  demand,  doubtless,  the  higher, 
the  spontaneous,  literature  loses,  but  the 
ephemeral  gains  in  quality  and  in  ability 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  reading  public. 
The  authors  of  books,  as  a rule,  have  been 
inadequately  paid  for  their  labors.  It  is 
no  reproach  to  them  if  they  desire  better 
pay  and  a larger  public.  It  was  always 
dignified  to  write  for  a first-class  review 
or  any  periodical  of  character,  but  it  is 
within  the  memory  of  this  generation 
when  the  public  saw  with  a shock  of  sur- 
prise the  names  of  men  of  letters  of  high 
rank  advertised  as  contributors  to  a week- 
ly paper.  But  now  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
to  write  for  the  Bunkum  Flag-staff \ the 
fact  of  his  appearing  in  that  jubilee  sheet 
would  excite  no  comment,  only  perhaps 
curiosity  to  know  how  much  he  was  paid. 
There  has  been  a great  breaking  down  of 
prejudice  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  is 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  what  effect  the 
strong  infusion  of  the  commercial  ele- 
ment will  have  upon  literature.  We  are 
in  a transition  state  just  now,  as  the  farm- 
ers say,  between  hay  and  grass,  and  it  is 
possible  that  better  pay  will  produce  bet- 
ter literature.  Good  prices  in  the  six- 
teenth century  certainly  stimulated  good 
painting.  Meantime  there  are  other 
things  to  be  considered  besides  the  profit 
of  publishers  and  the  pay  of  literary 
workers.  What  is  to  be  the  effect  upon 
the  public  taste,  upon  the  mind  of  the 
public,  not  trained  to  any  serious  applica- 
tion in  order  to  master  a book  that  treats 
a subject  adequately,  but  which  daily  frit- 
ters away  time  and  attention  upon  a hun- 
dred subjects  treated  superficially  of  ne- 
cessity, although  cleverly  and  brilliantly  ? 
Will  the  power  to  master  a book  go  the 
way  of  the  desire  to  own  one  ? In  its 
swelling  bulk  the  daily  newspaper  has 
become  a magazine,  and  the  magazine,  in 
a generation  that  must  run  as  it  reads, 
takes  the  place  of  the  book.  Must  we  all 
go  to  making  scrap-books  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  good  things  that  fly  on  the 
leaves  of  the  winged  press  ? Or  will  there 

remain  enough  lovers  of  literature  in  cov- 
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ers  to  warrant  authors  and  publishers  in 
gathering  together  from  the  daily,  the 
weekly,  and  the  monthly  the  writings 
that  a modest  vanity  hopes  were  not  born 
to  die? 

IV. 

If  a distinctively  American  architect- 
ure could  be  created  out  of  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of,  aided  by  the  earthly 
suggestions  of  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado  River,  we  might  expect  to  as- 
tonish the  world.  A vague  idea  of  such 
a construction  has  long  been  floating  in 
the  air,  of  buildings  that  should  express 
\,the  vastness  of  the  country  and  the  freely 

^acting  peculiarities  of  its  people.  The 
notions  of  what  this  should  be  are  very 
nebulous.  Traditional  forms  enter  little 
into  this  conception,  which  may  perhaps 
be  defined  as  the  aboriginal  log  cabin 
flowering  into  the  grandiose  picturesque- 
ness of  the  buttes  of  the  Arizona  desert. 
But  whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  a joy  for- 
ever to  those  who  never  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  see  any  other  architecture, if  it  is 
only  confessedly  “American.”  This  pa- 
triotic desire  is  paralleled  by  the  belief  in 
the  practicability  of  an  American  finan- 
cial and  commercial  system  that  shall  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  this  at  the  period  when 
more  than  ever  before  the  world  is  bound 
together  by  swift  ships  and  bands  of  steel, 
and  when  a pain  or  a joy  or  an  emotion 
in  any  one  part  of  the  globe  is  instantly 
transported  to  every  other  member  by  an 
■v  electric  current.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
\’  this  American  experiment  is  not  a “sport” 
without  a parent,  but  the  heir  of  the 
growth  of  the  ages.  And,  of  all  things,  its 
architecture  cannot  be  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a vision.  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler, 
in  his  altogether  admirable  Studies  in 
American  Architecture,  makes  the  wisest 
remark  that  has  been  printed  on  this 
subject  when  he  says  that  “if  American 
literature  or  painting  or  architecture  be 
good,  the  Americanism  of  it  may  be 
safely  left  to  take  care  of  itself.”  This 
observation  is  so  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive that  a great  many  ambitious  candi- 
dates might  safely  say  that  they  would 
rather  have  made  it  than  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  What  one  ought  to 
wish  is  good  architecture,  and  that  is  not, 
as  the  author  says,  a question  of  morals, 
but  of  knowledge  and  competency.  We 
should  not  expect  much  from  a presump- 
tive man  _of  letters  who  did  not  know  the 
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alphabet,  nor  from  a painter  who  had  nei- 
ther learned  to  draw  nor  to  mix  colors, 
nor  shall  we  have  any  creditable  architect- 
ure from  men  who  have  not  thoroughly 
grasped  the  principles  and  styles  already 
developed.  There  is  no  chance  for  the 
full  display  of  individual  genius  unless 
a man  is  master  of  the  tools  of  his  art. 
Without  technical  knowledge  there  is  no 
freedom,  and  traditional  rules  hinder  only 
the  individual  development  of  the  incom- 
petent. As  the  author  says,  “the  re- 
straints in  architecture  of  a recognized 
school,  of  a prevailing  style,  are  useful 
and  salutary  in  proportion  to  the  absence 
of  restraint  that  the  architect  is  able  to 
impose  on  himself.”  The  American  ar- 
chitect is  working  in  an  age  when  the 
idea  of  ornamental  design  has  taken  the 
place  of  sound  construction,  when  “fea- 
tures ” are  more  regarded  than  unity  of 
effect,  or,  as  Mr.  Schuyler  puts  it,  “ the 
radical  defect  of  modern  architecture  in 
general,  if  not  of  American  architecture 
in  particular,  is  the  estrangement  between 
architecture  and  building — between  the 
poetry  and  prose,  so  to  speak,  of  the  art 
of  building,  which  can  never  be  disjoined- 
without  injury  to  both.”  The  idea  is  not 
that  the  building  as  a whole  must  be  con- 
structed on  sound  architectural  princi- 
ples, but  that  you  can  build  a house  and 
put  on  the  “architecture”  afterwards. 

So  it  is,  as  an  architect  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, “ that  American  architecture  was  the 
art  of  covering  one  thing  with  another 
thing  to  imitate  a third  thing,  which,  if 
genuine,  would  not  be  desirable.”  Once 
the  laws  of  architecture  are  learned,  and 
its  historic  genesis  is  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
best  that  has  been  done  is  known,  genius 
will  go  on  and  go  far  in  devising  habita- 
tions and  edifices  that  ought  to  express 
the  character  and  provide  for  the  wants 
of  a civilized  people,  and  bear  some  rela- 
tion to  the  climate  in  which  they  live. 
But  first  knowledge  and  law.  The  at- 
tempt to  Whitmanize  architecture  is  not 
promising.  The  transference  to  the  city 
streets  of  the  bizarre  constructions  of 
sea-side  idlers  gives  our  towns  the  aspect 
of  a perpetual  picnic  encampment.  The 
carpenters  architecture  when  he  did  not 
know  anything  was  preferable  to  his  ar- 
chitecture since  he  has  learned  to  be  fan- 
tastic. Better  decent  monotony  in  form 
and  color  than  a town  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  struck  with  the  jimjams.  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler will  excuse  these  untechnical  terms  in 
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which  we  call  attention  to  a treatise  which 
should  have  a great  influence  on  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  of  architecture.  If 
we  ever  have  a style  in  any  of  the  arts  that 
can  with  any  credit  to  us  be  called  Ameri- 
can, we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  a legiti- 
mate growth  out  of  the  past,  and  that  in  the 


freedom  of  ripe  knowledge  unrestrained 
genius  will  be  stimulated  to  invention  in 
the  presence  of  new  opportunities.  But 
America  is  a vast  country,  with  many 
climates,  and  it  may  have  as  many  styles 
of  domestic  and  public  buildings  as  it  has 
standard  times. 


ffinntljltj  JUrnrti  nf  Currnrt  Counts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  July. — 
In  Congress  the  Senate  passed  the  (Stewart) 
Free  Silver  Bill  July  1st.  The  House  passed  a bill 
for  the  admission  of  Utah  July  8th. 

John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed,  June 
29th,  to  succeed  James  G.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich  was  re-elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  June  14th. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  21st  of  June,  and  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice-President.  The 
party  through  its  platform  reaffirmed  its  allegiance 
to  the  principles  formulated  by  Jefferson  and  ex- 
emplified by  his  successors ; deplored  the  existing 
tendency  towards  the  centralization  of  power ; stig- 
matized the  policy  of  Federal  control  of  elections 
as  an  act  of  legalized  force  and  fraud  full  of  dan- 
ger to  the  republic;  denounced  the  Republican  pol 
icy  of  protection,  and  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only;  exclaimed  against  “sham 
reciprocity”  with  foreign  nations;  demanded  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  control  of  trusts 
and  other  combinations  of  capital;  declared  it- 
self in  favor  of  the  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
44  without  charge  for  mintage,”  and  demanded  the 
maintenance  of  the  parity  of  value  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  paper  currency;  called  for  the  honest  en- 
forcement of  all  laws  regulating  the  civil  service; 
demanded  the  rigid  prohibition  of  Chinese,  pauper, 
and  contract  immigration,  but  denounced  all  efforts 
to  restrict  the  immigration  of  44  the  industrious  and 
worthy  of  foreign  lands'’ ; recommended  the  repeal 
of  the  prohibitory  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  State  banks ; 
approved  the  granting  of  liberal  pensions  to  Union 
soldiers,  but  denounced  the  present  administration 
of  the  pension  office*;  asserted  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  and  opposition  to  State 
interference  with  parental  rights;  recommended  the 
passage  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  railroad  em- 
ployes, for  the  abolition  of  the  sweating  system,  of 
contract  convict  labor,  and  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories;  and  declared  its  opposition  to 
all  sumptuary  laws. 

The  National  Convention  of  Prohibitionists, which 
met  at  Cincinnati  June  30th,  nominated  John  Bid- 
well,  of  California,  for  President,  and  J.  B.  Cranfall, 
of  Texas,  for  Vice-President.  It  adopted  a platform 
urging  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic; 
demanding  woman  suffrage;  calling  for  government 
control  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  public 
corporations;  demanding  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration and  the  suppression  of  speculation  in  mar- 
gins; favoring  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  calling  for  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  ; 
and  declaring  that  tariff  should  be  levied  only  as  a 
retaliatory  defence  against  foreign  governments. 
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The  National  Convention  of  the  People’s  Party 
met  at  Omaha  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  nominated 
James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for  President,  and  James 
G.  Field,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  The  plat- 
form declared  the  party  to  be  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
eral union  of  the  labor  forces  of  the  country;  de- 
manded the  government  control  of  all  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
and  gold,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  circulating 
currency,  the  establishment  of  a graduated  income- 
tax,  and  the  organization  of  a system  of  government 
savings-banks;  and  declared  itself  opposed  to  the 
ownership  of  land  by  aliens  and  by  public  corpora- 
tions for  purposes  of  speculation. 

On  the  80th  of  June  the  Homestead  Iron-works, 
near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  closed  on  ac- 
count of  a threatened  strike  among  the  workmen, 
and  all  members  of  labor  unions  were  refused  em- 
ployment. On  the  6th  of  July  a force  of  Pinkerton 
men,  w ho  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  works  and  the  non-union  employes,  were 
attacked  by  the  strikers.  In  the  fight  which  enaued 
ten  strikers  and  four  detectives  were  killed,  and  more 
than  200  of  the  latter  were  wounded.  The  strikers 
remained  in  possession  of  the  works.  The  civil  au- 
thorities being  powerless,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  On  the  10th  he  issued 
an  order  to  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania — 
8500  men — to  repair  to  the  scene  of  the  disturb- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

The  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  June  28th, 
having  been  in  existence  since  August  5,  1886. 

The  elections  held  in  Belgium  in  June  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent  Assembly  resulted  in  favor 
of  the  Liberals  by  a small  majority. 

The  Brazilian  Congress,  July  1st,  extended  Gen- 
eral Peixoto’s  term  of  office  as  President  until  1896. 

. DISASTERS. 

Jane  14//*. — In  the  harbor  of  Blaye,  France,  the 
tank-steazner  Petrolia  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
fifteen  persons  were  killed. 

« Jane  1 5//*. — By  the  breaking  down  of  the  false 
work  of  a new  bridge  over  the  Licking  River,  Ken- 
tucky, more  than  twenty  men  were  killed. 

,/k/v  9//*. — A great  fire  in  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land, destroyed  property  worth  $20,000,000,  and 
made  15,000  people  homeless. 

OBITUARY. 

Jnut'  2 *Mh. — At  Clinton,  New  York,  Theodore  W. 
Dwight,  professor  of  law  in  Columbia  College,  aged 
seventy  years. 

Jitfi)  10//*. — At  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  George 
W.  Bungay,  author,  aged  seventy- four  years. 

,/**/*/  12//*. — In  Newr  York,  Cyrus  \V.  Field,  aged 
seventy-three  years. 
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many  airs.  Undo 
' Jack  was  ait  a»> 

4y qnisltiou  to  the 

school,  anti  was 
^ gi  ven  a pronii non  t 

M ■ \ ,*|»  HCllllltl-l.l  ist  M'" 

ijjjjjjflf,  'jHHinger  scholars 

i if  -;;  ;"•  j jjJr  with  a long  hickV 

^ " SWtk  tthoot  ^iftsy 

i^i|  '• ft  enough  to  he  lie;,i,t 

r school.  Miss  Il:m 

'*■•  {called  « Bear  *!  by 

tfBOt  visible  emotion, 

Pfil'Tffi'^r-2-^  made  a speech  to 

the  school,  and 
Uncle  Jack,  with 
much  grandeur, 
went  to  his  task. 

TIEN  the  war  The  lesson  that  day  was  b-a  ba,  b-e  he.  Un- 
ended  and  tU*>  happily  Uncle  Jack  had  learned  a-b  ah,  c-b 
negroes  w*iv  e,b  ton  well,  and  b and  a were  never  any- 
fri  t-  there  was  Chi ng  but  ah.  and  b and  e never  anything 
a grea  t cm  ho-  blit  t h.no  matter  how  tbey  came.  Miss  Barr 
'iii-m  lV>r o vju-  wn&  at  tier  wits  end.  had  established  her 
racing  chub.  rules,  a ud  sht  siftod  bvifem.  She  would,  had 
i »io-<tfUu  first  aim  believed  it  bet  duty,  have  gone  to  perdi- 
sciu»»  !.s  stint-  tion  without  a tremor.  One  of  her  most  ire 
cit  was;  bo  jtft  ynriabb-  rtih?s  wa*  to  t hrash  for  missing  lessons. 

When  lihOc  Jack  missed  two  days  hand-run- 
ning, she  was  in  despair;  but  discipline  was  to 
be  preserved,  and  after  hours  of  painful  mis- 
pensc,  when  be  still  failed,  she  ordered  Jdm  t«* 
stand  up.  He  obeyed.  Site  glanced  around, 
seeking  some  alternative;  fifty  pairs  of  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  her,  She  reached  under 
Iter  desk,  and  slowly  drew  out  a hickory,  the 
very  one  Uncle  Jack  had  brought  her.  Fifty 
pairs  of  eyes  showed  their  whites. 

**  Take  off  your  coat.” 

There  was  a gasp  throughout  the  room. 

Uncle  Jack  paused  a moment  as  if  stupefied,, 
then  laid  down  his  book  and  took  oil  his  coat. 


of  his  place  by 
Colonel  Trigg, 

who  got  a little • “school-marm/'  ns*  they  were 
termed,  to  come  dowu  and  teach  it>  It  was 
soon  filled  by  the  colored  population,  the  pu- 
pils ranging  from  five  to  seventy- five  years, 
all  studying  ‘‘a-b  ab,  e-b  cb.”  Even  “ Uncle 
Jack  Scotty’  the  Colonel's  head  man,  one  of 
the  old-timers,  went  in,  and  was  transferred 
from  the  stable  to  the  school - room,  The 
Colonel  fumed  about  it;  but  it  was  laid  to 
the  door  of  Unde  Jack's  new  wife,  “Mrs. 
Scott/*  who  was  a “cilihcd1’  lady,  and  bad 
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“ Take  off  your  waistcoat.” 

He  obeyed. 

“ Yon  ain’t  gwiue  meek  me  teck  off  my  shirt, 
is  yon?”  he  asked,  tremulously. 

“ No.  Clasp  your  hands.” 

He  did  so,  and  she  raised  the  hickory  and 
brought  it  down  “swauo”  across  his  back. 
Again  there  was  a gasp  throughout  the  room, 
which  came  every  time  a lick  was  given. 
ITucle  Jack  was  the  only  oue  who  uttered  no 
sound.  He  stood  like  a statue.  When  she 
finished,  he  put  on  his  coat  and  sat  down. 
School  was  dismissed. 

Next  day  Uncle  Jack  was  at  his  old  place  at 
the  stable. 

“ Why,  I thought  you  were  at  school  ?”  said 
his  master,  who  had  heard  something  of  the 
trouble. 

“ Nor,  sub;  I got  ’nough  edication,”  he  said. 
He  stuck  his  curry-comb  into  his  brush.  There 
was  a pause;  then : “ I tell  you  de  fac’,  Marse 
Conn.  I is  too  ole  to  be  whupt  by  a ooman, 
an’  a po’  white  oomau  at  dat.” 

It  was  several  years  after  this  that  Uncle 
Jack  was  working  one  day  at  a water-gate, 
when  the  children  came  down  the  road  from 
school.  They  stopped  and  peeped  stolidly 
through  the  fence.  Among  them  was  “ Jaw- 
nie,”  Mrs.  Scott’s  hopeful,  who  had  proved  an 
apter  scholar  than  his  father.  His  bag  was  on 
his  arm.  He  climbed  over  the  fence,  and  from 
the  bank  gazed  down  apathetically  at  his 
father  in  the  water  below.  Presently  he  said: 

“ Or,  poppa,  de  teacher  say  you  mus’  git  me 
a geography.” 

Uncle  Jack’s  jaw  set.  He  dug  on  as  if  he 
had  not  heard.  Then  he  repeated  to  himself: 
“Geog’aphy — geog’aphy.  Marse  Conn,  whut 
is  dat?  whut  is  a geog’aphy?”  he  asked,  look- 
ing up. 

“A  geography?”  said  his  master.  “Why,  a 
geography  is  a — is  a book — a book  that  tells 
about  places,  and  where  they  are,  and  so  on.” 
He  gave  a comprehensive  sweep  around  the 
horizon. 

“ Yas,  8uh  ; now  I understands,”  said  Jack, 
going  back  to  digging. 

Presently  he  stopped, and  looked  up  at  “Jaw- 
nie.”  “I  saj',  boy,  you  tell  de  teacher  I say 
you  better  stick  to  you’  a-b  abs  an’  you’  e-b 
ebs,  an’  let  geog’aphy  alone.  You  knows  de 
way  now  to  de  spring  an’  de  wood-pile  an’  de 
mill,  an’  when  you  gits  a little  bigger  I’s 
gwine  to  show  yon  de  way  to  de  hoc-haudlo 
an’  de  cawn  furrer,  an’  dats  all  de  geog’aphy  a 
nigger’s  got  to  know.” 

lie  dug  on.  Thomas  Nelson  Pacje. 


WnAT'S  IN  A NAME? 


That  “early  American”  work,  Allen’s  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  published  in  ldU9,  refers 
incidentally  to  persons  bearing  such  names 
as  Preserved  Fish,  Adam  Eve,  and  Pickled 
Ham.  These  combinations  indicate  a certain 
whimsicality  in  the  minds  of  those  who  made 
them.  But  equally  striking  effects  sometimes 
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make  themselves  apparent  in  a way  leaving 
little  room  for  doubt  that  they  are  accidental. 
The  city  hall  of  a certain  American  city  was 
erected  with  a strict  regard  for  honesty  which 
does  honor  to  all  concerned.  The  three  citizens 
of  credit  and  renown  who  formed  the  construc- 
tion committee  saw  that  the  work  was  done 
faithfully,  and  then  handed  back  to  the  trea- 
sury a large  surplus.  The  names  of  these 
gentlemen — inscribed  on  a small  and  not  at 
all  conspicuous  plate  in  the  building — are 
Robb,  Steele,  and  Swindell. 

Iu  the  same  city,  not  long  ago,  two  physi- 
cians happened  to  rent  offices  in  the  same 
house,  and  the  wayfaring  public  saw  displayed 
over  its  door  the  startling  signs  of  Doctor  Slay 
and  Doctor  Blood. 

It  would  be  strange  if  chance  did  not  some- 
times bring  about  a really  appropriate  con- 
junction of  titles.  It  did  this  with  great 
success  in  the  case  of  a recent  marriage  cere- 
mony, when  a Miss  Post  and  a Mr.  Stump  were 
fitly  united  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood. 

THE  MODEL  GALLEY-SLAVE. 

In  the  early  part  of  Louis  XVI.’s  reign  a 
German  prince  made  a tour  through  the  south 
of  France,  and  was  shown,  ainoug  other  points 
of  interest,  the  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  Tou- 
lon. Having  expressed  a wish  to  see  the 
galley-slaves,  he  was  conducted  through  the 
dock  yards  where  they  were  laboring,  and,  iu 
compliment  to  his  rank,  permission  was  given 
to  him  to  set  free  one  convict. 

Naturally  wishing  to  use  this  privilege  for 
the  benefit  of  some  one  who  really  deserved  it, 
the  prince  mingled  with  the  criminals  iucog- 
nito,  and  asked  one  of  them  what  he  had  doue 
to  be  sent  there. 

“ Nothing,”  growled  the  felon  ; “ it’s  easy  to 
imprison  a man  on  a false  charge.” 

“ Aud  you?”  asked  the  prince  of  another. 

“A  minister  had  a spite  against  me,”  was 
the  reply. 

A third  had  been  craftily  implicated  in  the 
guilt  of  a designing  villain;  and  so  on.  In 
fact,  on  their  own  showing,  no  more  innocent 
and  injured  men  had  ever  been  wronged  by 
human  injustice.  At  length  the  prince  espied 
a sad-looking  man  a little  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  put  the  same  question  to  him. 

“It  was  all  my  own  fault,”  said  the  convict. 

“Your  own  fault?”  echoed  the  prince. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  man,  ruefully.  “ If  I hadn’t 
let  myself  get  into  idle  ways  I should  never 
have  been  here.  Idleness  led  me  to  drink,  and 
drink  emptied  my  pockets,  and  I took  to  thiev- 
ing to  fill  them,  and  this  is  the  end  of  it.” 

“Then, you  rogue,”  cried  the  prince,  “what 
business  have  you  among  all  these  innocent 
and  high-principled  men,  who  are  here  by  no 
fault  of  their  own  ? Why,  by  your  own  ad- 
mission, you  are  enough  to  corrupt  the  whole 
gang;  but  I’ll  take  care  that  you  do  not  con- 
taminate them  any  longer  with  your  bad  ex- 
ample. You  shall  be  set  at  liberty  this  very  day!” 
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AN  EXPENSIVE  LAMP  SHADE. 

Higgins,  the  street-car  conductor,  was  on 
tlic  night  turn  last  week,  and  lie  did  his  sleep- 
ing in  the  daytime. 

When  he  woke  up  from  his  much-needed 
rest  one  afternoon  his  industrious  little  wife 
brought  out  for  his  admiration  a lamp  shade 
made  of  colored  tissue  - paper.  Sbe  had 
made  it  with  her  own  pretty  hands,  and  its 
scalloped  border  was  perforated  with  innu- 
merable little  holes,  through  which  the 
light  of  the  parlor  lamp  would  fall  on  the 
table. 

“ Tell  me  if  you  think  it  is  pretty,”  demand- 
ed Mrs.  Higgins,  holdiug  the  shade  out  for  her 
husband  to  inspect  it. 

“ It  looks  lovely,”  began  the  man ; but  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  it  more  closely  he  turned  pale,  and 
said,  in  a hoarse  voice,  “ You  made  those  holes 
with  my  bell-punch  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,  while  you  were  asleep.  But 
what  makes  you  speak  that  way  !”  asked  the 
little  woman,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sudden 
change  that  had  come  over  the  unfortunate 
Higgins. 

“Ob,  nothing,”  he  said,  “only  you’ve  rung 
up  enough  fares  011  that  lamp-shade  to  use  up 
a year’s  salary.  Every  one  of  those  holes  will 
cost  me  five  cents,  that’s  all.” . 

And  the  unhappy  man  groaned. 

William  Henry  Siyiter. 

COLONEL  H.  AND  THE  ROMAN  BEGGAR. 

Colonel  H.,  of  Baltimore,  settled  in  Rome 
some  years  since,  and  lor  a time  received  liis 
mail  at  the  bank,  to  which  he  always  walk- 
ed morning  and  afternoon,  passing  en  route 
through  the  Piazza  di  Spagua,  where  a ven- 
erable beggar  sat,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
alms  each  time  he  passed.  But  after  a few 
months’  knowledge  of  Roman  beggardom  he 
suddenly  ceased  to  drop  the  accustomed  cop- 
per into  the  extended  hat.  Whereupon  the 
beggar  brought  suit  for  GOO  lire,  which  he 
claimed  to  have  loaned  to  Colonel  H.,  produc- 
ing at  the  same  time  two  witnesses  to  the  fact. 
The  victim  of  this  trick  lost  no  time  in  con- 
sulting a native  lawyer,  who  remarked  that 
while  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  utter  fraiululeu- 
cy  of  the  claim,  still  the  testimony  of  the  beg- 
gar and  two  eye-witnesses  must  stand  iu  the 
absence  of  any  rebutting  evidence;  but  that 
if  the  Colonel  would  spend  half  the  sum  in- 
volved he  would  undertake  to  defeat  the 
stratagem.  Outraged  as  he  was,  the  Colonel 
concluded  to  accede  to  the  attorney’s  terms; 
and  when  the  case  came  up,  and  the  beggar’s 
two  witnesses  had  testilied  to  having  seen  the 
beggar  lend  the  money  to  the  defendant  on  a 
certain  day,  the  latter’s  lawyer  promptly  called 
two  witnesses  who  made  oath  that  they  had 
seen  Colonel  H.  pajr  the  money  back  to  the 
beggar  on  a day  that  proved  to  be  just  a week 
after  tbe  date  of  the  alleged  negotiation — this 
to  the  amazement  of  the  Colonel,  and  the  con- 
sternation and  defeat  of  the  beggar. 


ILE  OF  ERIN. 

Mr.  G.  was  an  Irishman  of  the  old  school, 
and  of  course  possessed  some  peculiarities  of 
speech.  To  discover  whether  he  was  con- 
scious of  them,  I said  to  him  : “Mr.  G.,  I pre- 
sume you  have  noticed  among  the  curious 
things  of  our  language  that  in  many  instances 
the  same  w ord  does  duty  for  various  purposes, 
and  may  express  several  meanings,  or  desig- 
nate several  things  widely  different.  For  in- 
stance, the  wrord  isle  you  would  not  distin- 
guish from  the  aisle  of  a church,  or  from  o-i-1, 
except  as  it  is  written.” 

“ Yis,”  responded  Mr.  G.,  “it  is  one  of  the 
fatnres  of  a language  drawn  from  so  many 
soorces,  that  this  word  ile,  as  we  spake  it, 
should  have  its  various  mauings  distinguished 
only  by  its  spilling.  Were  these  various 
wurrds  spilt  aloike  as  well  as  pronounced 
oidentical,  one  could  niver  till  the  other  from 
which.”  John  Paui,. 

ON  THE  BEST  AUTHORITY. 

A story  is  told  of  a trial  for  burglary  in 
which  one  of  tbe  jurymeu  seemed  to  be  so  cer- 
tain of  the  prisoner’s  iuuocence,  and  pleaded 
for  him  so  eloquently  and  so  convincingly,  that 
the  eleven  others  (wfho  had  no  particular  bias 
either  way)  allowed  themselves  to  be  argued 
into  returning  a verdict  of  “ not  guilty.”  A 
fewr  days  later  fresh  facts  came  to  light,  which 
proved  the  accused  man’s  innocence  beyond  a 
doubt;  and  one  of  the  eleven  wavering  jury- 
men, happening  to  meet  with  the  man  who  had 
so  powerfully  influenced  them  all,  thanked 
him  warmly  for  having  saved  them  from  the 
commission  of  a great  injustice. 

“And  yet,  now  I think  of  it,”  he  added, 
“you  could  not  have  known  then  any  tiling 
about  these  new  facts,  so  how*  could  you  be  so 
sure  that  the  man  was  innocent  f” 

“Well,” replied  the  other,  “my  chief  reason 
for  thinking  that  he  did  not  commit  the  crime 
was  that  I committed  it  myself” 

Such  authority  was  certainly  not  to  be  dis- 
puted; but  a yet  more  startling  case  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  not  many  years  ago  in 
Paris,  at  the  tirst  representation  of  a tragedy 
that  had  for  its  closing  scene  the  murder  of  a 
Swedish  king,  which  had  taken  place  nearly 
half  a century  earlier.  All  w ent  well  till  the 
murder  scene  came  ou,  wTien  a very  dignified 
old  gentleman  in  the  stage-box  showed  signs 
of  strong  dissatisfaction,  and  at  length  called 
out,  angrily : 

“Absurd!  they’ve  got  it  all  wrong!” 

The  manager  himself  heard  this  plain-spok- 
en comment,  and  being  naturally  disturbed  by 
so  sweeping  a condemnation,  he  sought  out 
the  critic,  and  politely  begged  to  know  w hat 
fault  he  had  to  tind  w ith  it. 

“ Why,  my  good  sir,”  cried  the  old  man,  with 
an  air  of  authority,  “ the  whole  grouping  of 
the  scene  is  incorrect.  You  have  made  them 
kill  the  king  to  the  right  of  the  door,  w hereas 
we  murdered  him  on  the  left!” 
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A KE^EEST. 

Sue:  “Your  face  Is  awfully  tunned,  arid  as  you  dose  your  eyes  In  drtukiriff.  your  eyelid*  make  two 
little  white  ttpota  that  an*  (.1  read  fully  fnntiy.  Next  time  you  . sew  u mirror  just  dose  your  eyes  and 
notice  how  odd  you  took,*' 


MhSPhAOKD  BRAbblNO. 

Hk  was  a very  tired- looking  man.  Dej»*r> 
t ion  was  written  on  every  lint*  of  his  face,  ami 
as  1 was  a ^rran^r  in  the  \ ilhtge  ^ it  h nothing 
to  do  ami  no  one  to  talk  in,  J relieved  my 
own  pent  lip  spirits  by  expressing  my  sympa- 
thy with  him  in  his  i roubles,  \\ hute\  ei  they 
were. 

hi Thanks/’  he  said.  "My  chief  trouble 
»eems  to  he  that  I am  an  idiot  from  Irfiotville-, 
and  that  i#  inettrablo.  1 just  got  into  a hrag- 


giid  niiH’eh  with  n stranger  up  in  the  post-office, 
lie  bid  he  was  richedn  f \vas>  aid  I took  him  up, 
just  iVtr  a Wiitf.  1 told  him  everything  I bad 
mi  more  too,  ami  after  a while  he  gave  in, 
savin'  as  how  he  wouldn’t  have  thought,  it. 
Then  I said  I’d  swear  to  it,  hd  be  said  all  right, 
aid  1 did,  and  bv  thunder  w ho  do  von  suppose 
h.  wasT 

4’  1 dmdt  know  /’  I answered.  “ Who  V1 

“The  h'ix-&sses8or*v  lie  moaned. 

It  eutaiulv  was  a cast?  of  hard  luck.  V. 
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THE  UNGENTLEMANLY  MR.  SCROD. 

During  a portion  of  tlie  time  when  I was 
shining  as  the  editor  of  the  Zenith  City  Clarion, 
that  region  was  infested  by  one  Panhandle 
Scrod,  of  whom,  as  I am  satisfied  that  lie  is 
now  the  late  Mr.  Scrod,  I will  say  boldly  that 
he  was  no  gentleman.  His  one  redeeming 
trait  was  that  he  was  not  twins. 

Like  the  wind  of  the  prairies,  he  blew  where 
he  listed,  and  persons  of  wisdom  w ho  did  not 
admire  his  peculiar  style  were  given  to  doing 
their  carping  where  he  was  not  likely  to 
hear  of  it.  One  of  his  fads  w’as  dancing  on 
the  necks  of  his  fellowmen,  and  his  favorite 
pastime  was  what  was  locally  known  as 
“ shooting  up  the  town.” 

While  engaged  iu  this  style  of  recreation, 
one  afternoon,  Mr.  Scrod  shot  the  bequened  lid 
off  from  the  brain  of  Sing  Yek,  formerly  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  fled. 

This  of  itself  might  not  have  been  enough 
to  cause  the  community  to  take  concerted 
action  against  Mr.  Scrod,  but  coming  on  top  of 
a long  series  of  sins,  it  was  the  last  feather 
that  broke  the  camera  back,  and  the  Vigilance 
Committee  bought  a new  rope.  They  also 
offered  a rew  ard  of  $15  for  the  body  of  Pan- 
handle Scrod,  dead  or  alive — dead  preferred. 

Late  upon  the  following  afternoon,  Knud 
Knudson,  formerly  of  Sweden,  came  up  to  my 
office  and  revealed  to  me  his  suspicious  that 
Scrod  was  hiding  ’neath  the  roof-tree  of  a 
partisan  wTio  lived  out  toward  Rocky  Com- 
fort. I went  over  to  see  Dabbs  the  photo- 
grapher at  ouce.  Dabbs  and  I frequently 
w’orked  together  and  made  several  honest  dol- 
lars through  collaboration  on  syndicate  work 
— I providing  the  descriptive  matter,  and 
Dabbs  the  photographs  to  illustrate  the  same. 

We  promptly  decided  to  capture  Scrod,  and 
accordingly  set  out  for  that  purpose  early 
upon  the  following  morning.  Knud  Knudson 
w'ore  the  brass-trimmed, bell-mouthed  blunder- 
buss with  which  his  grandfather,  Lars  Petter- 
son,  had  shot  dodos,  great  auks,  and  such  like, 
over  in  Sweden  many  years  ago.  Dabbs  was 
armed  with  his  camera  and  a revolver,  and  I 
bore  a revolver  and  note-book.  Knud  also 
carried  a clothes-line. 

The  plau  we  mapped  out  was  a good  one. 
The  desperado  w'as  to  be  captured,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  interviewed,  and  photographed.  I 
was  not  only  to  write  a thrilliug  account  of 
his  capture  after  a terrific  struggle,  but  to 
w?orm  a confession  from  him  describing  life  as 
lived  by  a moral  leper,  and  existence  as  seen 
through  perennially  red  eyes.  Dabbs  wras  to 
photograph  the  villain  in  various  poses,  in- 
cluding that  of  being  heroically  captured. 

We  fondly  figured  that  our  joint  w ork  ought 
to  bring  us  at  least  $50.  The  reward  offered 
by  the  Vigilance  Committee  w as  to  be  Knud’s. 
It  was  thus  that  we  were  prepared  to  do  our 
part,  but  depending  on  Scrod  to  do  his  was 
but  putting  our  trust  in  a broken  reed.  He 
was  no  gentleman. 


He  came  upon  ns  while  we  were  peacefully 
dining  in  a little  hollow,  and  happily  counting 
our  chickens  even  before  wre  had  secured  oar 
incubator.  Knud  was  in  doubt  w-hether  to 
buy  a cyclone-insurance  policy  or  a corner  lot 
in  the  new  cemetery  with  his  $15.  Dabbs  de- 
cided to  purchase  several  rods  of  film  for  his 
kodak.  I proposed  to  expend  my  $25  for  a 
silk  hat  and  a suit  of  store  clothes,  and,  thus 
arrayed,  plunge  headlong  into  the  social 
swim. 

And  then  Panhandle  Scrod  appeared  on  the 
rim  of  the  hollow,  mounted  on  a scraggly  pony. 
In  each  hand  he  wore  a revolver,  the  muzzle 
thereof  pointing  at  our  heads.  He  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  our  mission.  He 
came  down  aud  devoured  our  dinner,  emptied 
our  pockets,  and  pulled  our  noses  all  around. 

Then  he  marched  us  all  a mile  across  the 
prairie,  reviling  us  all  the  way,  and  tied  ns  to 
a wire  fence  with  Knud’s  rope,  after  which  he 
read  in  a resonant  voice  a scathing  editorial 
attack  upon  himself  of  which  I was  the  author. 
He  then  called  our  attention  to  the  reward 
offered  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  for  his 
capture,  and  asked  w hy  we  did  not  earn  it. 
He  seemed  very  angry  because  the  committee 
had  appraised  him  at  only  $15. 

Next  he  photographed  all  of  ns  with  Dabbs’s 
camera,  after  which  he  unwound  a long  bull- 
whip  from  the  horu  of  his  saddle.  I came 
away  then.  He  escorted  me  for  three-quarters 
of  a mile,  accelerating  my  speed  with  the  bull- 
whip,  which  I am  convinced  had  a piece  of 
wire  twisted  into  the  snapper.  Fortunately 
we  had  provided  no  Tobasco  sauce  for  dinner, 
or  he  would  probably  have  anointed  us  with 
it  after  flaying  us.  He  also  forced  Dabbs  to 
photograph  the  distressing  scene  shortly  after 
my  departure. 

When  I had  faded  away  in  the  distance,  he 
gave  Knud  Knudson  some  of  the  same,  well 
laid  on,  and  Dabbs  photographed  that  scene 
also.  Then  he  made  Dabbs  stand  on  his  head, 
and  snapped  the  kodak  on  him  while  in  that 
position,  after  which  Dabbs  came  away. 

While  we  were  hiding  in  the  timber  outside 
of  tow  n,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  darkness, 
we  pledged  ourselves  to  say  nothing  about  the 
unpleasant  outcome  of  our  expedition.  But 
Scrod  did  not  even  have  the  decency  to  let  it 
go  at  that,  but  sent  a shamefully  garbled 
account  of  the  distressing  affair  to  my  edi- 
torial rival,  who  published  it  with  glee. 

Nor  did  Scrod  content  himself  with  that, 
but  sent  the  kodak  to  a photographer  in  a 
neighboring  settlement,  who  developed  and 
printed  its  contents,  and  placed  the  views  on 
sale  in  our  tow  n,  w here  they  w ere  snapped  up 
in  a way  that  wrould  make  hot  cakes  blush. 

Six  months  later  I w as  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  mayor,  and  w’ould  undoubtedly  have 
been  triumphantly  elected  had  not  my  oppo- 
nent maliciously  circulated  a great  number  of 
photographs  representing  me  in  the  act  of 
fleeing  across  the  prairie  hotly  pursued  by  a 
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TO  A TRAGEDIAN. 

The  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  Dane  left  out 
Is  held  to  be  the  absurdest  sort  of  sin ; 
But  as  you  play  it,  sir,  there  is  no  doubt 
’Tie  twice  as  funny  with  the  Dane  left  in. 


We’d  laugh  right  out  when  they  come  by,  their 
heads  up  in  the  air; 

And  our  revenge  we  alters  got  when  ’t  came  to 
market-day ; 

For  ail  the  eatables  they  bought  we  made  ’em 
roundly  pay. 


AN  UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE. 


Of  an  ex  - Congressman  of  Florida  the 
following  story  is  told : 

The  honorable  gentleman,  who  it  seems  is 
characterized  by  a sovereign  contempt  for  all 
the  anuoyances  lying  in  the  power  of  insects 
to  inflict  upon  the  sons  of  meu,  was  once  show- 
ing over  his  place  a tourist  from  the  North. 

“Don’t  the  mosquitoes  trouble  you  lieref” 
inquired  the  visitor. 

“They  are  pretty  numerous,”  replied  the 
ex-statesman,  “ but  they  don’t  bite — at  least 
not  to  speak  of.” 

To  this  the  tourist,  himself  a witness  to  the 
contrary,  dissented.  To  eud  matters  the  ex- 
Congressman  proposed  a wager  of  ten  dollars 
that,  bare  to  the  waist,  he  could  lie  face  down 
upon  the  ground  for  thirty  minutes,  during 
which  time  any  motion  on  his  part  tending  to 
drive  away  a visiting  insect  should  be  con- 
sidered an  admission  of  defeat.  The  proposi- 
tion was  accepted,  and  the  ordeal  entered  upon 
at  once. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  though  mos- 
quitoes in  swarms  were  feasting  themselves 
to  repletion,  they  possessed  no  powers  of  an- 
noyauce  so  far  as  the  honorable  gentleman  was 
concerned,  and  that  barring  accidents  he  was 
a certain  winner.  Twenty-live  minutes  passed, 
and  the  ex -Congressman  still  remained  mo- 
tionless. A happy  thought  struck  the  tourist. 
Taking  from  his  pocket  a burning-glass  that 
happened  to  be  in  his  possession,  he  focussed  it 
upon  the  bare  flesh  before  him.  The  ex- Con- 
gressman stood  it  for  a moment,  then  winced, 
twisted,  and  finally,  uuable  to  endure  it  longer, 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  remark, 

“Well,  Yank,  you’ve  won  ; but  if  you’ll  bar 
yellow-jackets,  I’ll  go  you  another  ten  dollars.” 

B.  C.  Moore. 

MR.  PETERS  COMPLAINS. 

The  meanest  man  1 ever  seen  lives  right  next 
door  to  me. 

He  came  to  live  in  Mvrtlcville,  I think,  in  eighty- 
three. 

He’d  been  a merchant  all  his  life  in  Boston  or 
New  York, 

I can’t  remember  which  it  was ; his  line  was 
mostly  pork. 

He’d  made  a fortune  bringin’  pigs  from  out  the 
woolly  West, 

And  now  he’d  come  to  settle  down  ’nd  give  him- 
self a rest. 


He  had  six  daughters  and  a boy — a college  lad, 
they  said — 

And  my,  the  airs  them  gals  put  on ! They  acted 
real  high  bred. 

They  wouldn’t  look  at  one  of  us;  but  wc — we 
didn’t  care! 
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We  charged  ’em  sixty  cents  for  eggs;  for  milk  we 
ast  ’em  ten ; 

And  be<its  ’nd  veg’tables  went  up  to  where  they’d 
never  been. 

And  >ve — we  grinned,  and  sort  o’  said,  “Be  snob- 
bish as  you  please, 

We’ll  charge  you  for  it  when  you  come  to  buy 
your  beans  and  pease.” 

And  so  it  went  for  nigh  four  years  without  a 
break  or  hitch, 

And  all  us  farmers  round  about  was  feelin’  pret- 
ty rich. 

But  one  day  that  old  skinflint  said  as  how  he 
thought  he’d  try 

To  raise  his  eggs  and  milk  himself,  his  oats  ’nd 
beans  ’nd  rve. 

And  blame  me  if  he  didn’t!  Spiled  the  market 
for  our  stuff 

By  eatin*  what  he’d  raised  himself ; ’nd  if  he  had 
enough, 

By  Jiminv,  he’d  send  it  out  by  freight  to  friends 
in  town, 

Which  brought  the  total  profits  of  the  farmers’ 
business  down. 

And  that’s  why  w*e  all  hate  him ! Just  his  mean- 
ness! Ain’t  it  mean 

To  spend  four  dollars  good  hard  cash  for  one 
small  Li  urn-bean, 

When  you’ve  a neighbor  that  don’t  ask  no  more 
than  four  or  five 

Per  cent,  above  the  market  price  for  all  the 
beans  alive  ? 

And  ain’t  it  mean  to  spend  a pile  to  raise  your 
own  green  pease, 

When  what  you’ve  paid  for  profit’s  went  to  give 
your  neighbor  ease? 

I know  that  feller  pays  at  least  a dollar  ten  a 
peek 

For  all  the  oats  he  raises,  and  I seen  a single 
check 

For  sixty  dollars  that  he  paid  to  get  a bag  o’ 
seed, 

That  when  it  grew  would  yield  about  two  dollars 
worth  of  feed. 

I wish  the  boys  would  vote  to  send  me  down  to 
Washington  ; 

I’d  call  upon  the  gover’ment  to  see  what  could 
be  done. 

It’s  high  time  farmers  got  some  sort  of  adder- 
quate  return 

For  all  the  taxes  they  pays  out;  ’nd  I’d  take 
pains  to  learn 

If  any  city  snob  ’s  a right  to  come  ’nd  use  his 
gold 

To  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths,  ’nd  treat  us 
stiff  ’nd  cold; 

And  if  I couldn’t  make  a law'  to  cure  this  rank 
abuse, 

I’d  raise  a dollar  mortgage  on  my  farm  ’nd  then 
vamoose  ! John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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T{Y  Ehic-I.  Aw  jtdd  &k  rho  UAl*  tm\  they 
.baiye  - •.  oft  ■■  At  J grass,  € 

and  grass  hm  been  ^rsen  ever  Mni?e  the  Earth, 
on  0& 

forth,  ftjirt  garo  gtUim ! ; for  tnoal/  .t*K  the; 

bc^ta  $itv|  ?ho  fayrjs  Ayl^ejh  it 
sixth  day  of  Thfct  yrmj&a 
asid  '<  gf eeu  * ptofijibly^fifyira  tbo?  juk-o 

verbal  root;  ami  even  5^ r >!ujmch  Luoo  Al!on? 
jn  hh  lately  pttbllkh&i  'wtefc;  . 

Gnw  ftyiMiJ  JVAU  ^otfr  thv  bih^-gn^a 
continues  gwn — it  fa  aiwoys  ^r/^«r  of  rfmr*eT 
065T«r Mm’’;  the  i tulies  bring  hteovnt  Why/ 
then,/'  Bhjo-ftrass  itbpv^j^untx^iS^ 

will  mt  in  rally  &»lc.  The  expianartcm  i&  to  bo 
foumf  ^$£r/  CliaJpK^  *•  Sou tit 

and  WAaiY-  ^ This  gftoi*/'  W w r jiea,  u blooms 

toward  the toiddlo  of  .Intiir  in  o ajinost 

n iiyueock -hhrc*  blossom*  wMeh  gives  to  ibp 
fiefdsaxrb^^  believes fcL&fc 

44  tW  Ifinestoiio  xnd  the  >iwe  - gras*  together 
d et^rrnino  thp  agrieoltnfjii  p rc-era  manea  of  tbA 
t*pm K s&d a^r+inn t for  the  fino  fer^ding  fb« 
b or  ss n ,tb  o lr, u ee  a £ the  t*ft ttlo,  the  unusual 

ataturo  of  tha  »,  imtl  the  beauty  of  the  wo* 
iubfi#  Hi*  fur tiier;  and  «ay  s that  bo  is 

u airtight  prvptirod  to  think  that  blue-grass  is  & 
e^eiLY  for  physical-  beauty  md  for  a certain 
gfavioifsbesa of  Bfk."  Conherniiig  the  tuitnral 
cfelstf  i ohstup  hot we#m  Bbiy^rt^byt^tainsitt  &n4 
fctee'gyHKH,  ppvni  which  Waraor  loaches,  it 
is  hardly  pottinent  to  Kjtenfc  hero,  &fc»ept  to  nek 
again.  Why  Bhu  f 

This  i*  a toitg  made  nco^nry, 

howo vor,;  boeaiiab  of  IhxvOVjgiottt  of  >fr/  AHori 
to  ^jrjdoki  ijio  ^^jdoir,  of-  tlwt  title  of  & 
book  n«ot  of  Ure  ikmUhii*  ootoo  of  rbe  land  ra 
W i?ie*v  f»0  iTHis  anil  df  xv hick  ho  ur  so  .&>»&• 
In  hi*  Work  be  devote  many  ^nfhntsit* 

astte  fmghs  to  u*  hi^jry  and  lb  ffj*  agronoitii- 
eal  iVtiMxrei,  M he  bu-st  in  «wiier  volnme^treaf- 
eji  of  its  inhabUiVftts  of  bath  R^^.  srid  v)f  horit 
oolor?..  jffi«  *>  Flote  read  Violw  ‘'  phxyxd 
ifr  Kenthekyy mui  u :Twp  ffetrtieiiien:  >—  oue 

bUek  <iiid  the  Atftef  wyre 

to  the  soil  whieh  heorA  x-hr-  fan »ous  /W  pniirii- 
ati  -fr.  otiverw^e  Idoe  - gra<^.  Tin*  people  aad 
tbe  pjodiiref *j*  Mr/  Warvey  • bi^;^ oaf 
bdve^itiei/ik  eotilimbb  ahvl,  ae  >lr  Alien  felimys 
; fOttHhrm  sttidk/  The 

sturdy  riu>ii  and  iho  *Wmely  w6rrieu  are 

f M^1--  'V-  */ i '‘V  of /:7,r.-'h.  /r  .(  O’//,  r A>^- 

tve&j  drtilm.  Bi  JlHi*  La#*.  •AftHXv  -.Alttfrot  ^»r 
‘4  Fhtn5  aTHl  ■ Violin*  <ir«U'  Othdr  p^tiluefey  5kn<l 

ftamuTiees,**  Tnu»tWit^d  Uvn,  Cloth.  OmauaVotal, 

Bpcitherd. 
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6«MuUnfc3  of  $ rare  of  hardy  , high  * spirited, 
pK.kod  Engltshmen,  largely  of  the  &\\ ure  and 
yeoiuan  elnss,  whose  ah^thmg  'pmnioit  u us 
not  teligimts  di»|vu t at hni^-an it  yot  they  were 
Preshyteriane — nor  the  purpose  of 

’fiktn/liug  a Statvr/  bat  the  owneraiup  f$i  land 
atid  the  imrsnite  and  plea&tir^?  rural  life^ 
\TU^  biue-grif^S!  itself  df  h ?itrongr  kindly, 

l>ea^tifhh  h«hji8hii»g  '$■  foMpjTSeh  lands, 

thnd  apt  to  thul  <?at  whew  thxvy  Ue  f nprootit\g 
iiiferipr  ahongi stoaHy  defeuHpg  its  new 

paying  taxes  Lon- 
estlyv  anvi  Liy  tng  op  profits  of  its  cwu  : thrive 
tag  boat  m temperate  latitudes  umt  checkered 
siupth  toe : tmueyofent  to  lixjck^  and  herds ; aud 
allyiijg  i tseJif  elosety  to  tte  history  of  any 

pie  whose  ton teiit  lids  in  simple  phnity  And  in 
hahituai  potter  tif  short,  oocoriiing  to  BCr. 
Aileu.  it  ts  tijv  perfect  «fr«Vre-ar«d-yeoAxan  typn 
of  gra^/orii  pt  w Ulpb r ajd  itcAli  m 

nnvd6,  ami  mi  df  Ahlph  cohh:^  Ail  gcfddne^/ m 
the  ficnrrr  of  tbft  field. 

'Bldfit-QiAda' . Se^!dni.>,,’  ;«s ;Kr ..  Alien'  li&- 
piernred  it,  is  A la  Alt  Of  protniae  g«d  ^ land  4if 
peribniiitnee ; and  Mr.  Allen  landseap?^ 

as  chrefiitly  and  as  f oudcfiy  as  he  paints  por- 
tmits.  v ■ 

YBStii  was  Mneof 

the  goddess  of  the  hebwth;  Every  dwelling 
bouse,  therefore,  w nis  fn  some  *«hse  a temple 
of  VWr».  She  was  aiid  pnj^^  like  bar 

^ytnWf  thv  A Bo^in  A o^tpral  of  artl- 
flebii  re^rv^ir  fo^  a pood.  A hay/  a dock 

;3®f  «h?p£  pore/  chaste 

glHhtc*s  hr  ttkA  Umirth  in  :i  Nmv  Eng- 
land  ^>;.s*su  rx'vffj  i -.and  she  »h  fvnwl  in  the  lire 
of  Alf^  B;>rah  Pratt 

•Mi' J>»a O'  f feono., . thv  Afithot-  t'd‘  '*  Vpyfr  of  the 
BowrnK.^  doi'H  not  explain  who  Ve*ty  K nr 
wfidre  the  BAsip  lie?.  She  diAWil  t)  d^Oghtfiil 

irh cf5  Co icm ti > t < ty,  nottrtelicd  by  grc^i  grass 

ahd  ^ olerod  ;l>y  groen  seas,;: '•  but  she  does  not 
hint  that  they  tiro  f !n|m  €od  Folk , or  ih at  ihrs 
Bjwjo  is  h the  Bay  off'opo  Cod, 

has  tax'i?  ihorc  tV'lbrcT  3h^  .dq><  rd)eR  the 
Pointers,  wlio  aiv  tfie  Ari^ttxuafs  of  ibe  region, 
livjhg  twelve  niUe#  away  frotn  Jflbe  Ba^n,  and 
at  the  Folph,  ip  the  midst  of  ftro  grocery  sfo/w 
and  a iiuUiti^cy  ^tahllahmeDf  The  folk  of 
Crookyd  ftix'er  aie  lower  dop  u than  the  Phiph* 
Ara  Uv  tim  ^ocltil  MliffAr  above  the 

-a-  r,„/,/  i,f  tfu  ft'j.tn.K  A 13j  8.  }’.  Met- 

Gnsrsa  >vo.  <'iofh,  Oruumental,  Ji  ^5  N^W 
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dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Basin  ; the  Capers 
are  below  the  Crooked  Rivers,  and  the  Basins 
are  the  lowest  of  all — except  the  Artichokes — 
for  they  are  shown  here  to  have  reached  those 
cheerful  depths  where  there  is  no  social  or  ar- 
tistic status  of  any  kiud  to  maintain.  The 
only  Artichoke  in  the  United  States,  recorded 
by  the  compiler  of  the  latest  official  Gazetteer, 
is  a lake  in  Big  Stone  County,  Minnesota;  the 
only  Crooked  Rivers  are  in  Missouri  and  in 
Oregon.  There  are  several  capes  and  numer- 
ous points  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast,  and 
basins  enough  to  float  the  combined  navies  of 
the  world ; but  there  are  none  of  them  near 
Cape  Cod.  Mrs.  Greene  is  very  careful  about 
that. 

Vesty’s  story  is  a sad  one.  It  is  told  in  the 
first  person  by  a visitor  to  the  Basin,  who  keeps 
himself  in  the  background,  and  who  speaks  in- 
cidentally of  his  own  weakness  of  body,  of  his 
lame  leg,  and  of  his  scarred  face.  He  is  a very 
good  fellow,  however,  with  a soul  and  a mind 
in  which  there  are  no  signs  of  crookedness  or 
deformity.  He  is  a close  observer  of  men  and 
things ; he  is  as  thoroughly  at  home  at  the  Ba- 
sin as  if  he  had  been  born  and  had  spent  all 
his  life  there ; he  has  the  gift  of  setting  down 
the  pecnliar  characteristics  of  all  the  Folk  of 
the  Point,  of  the  Cape,  of  Crooked  River,  and 
of  Artichoke  in  a shrewd,  humorous,  sympa- 
thetic, and  absolutely  photographic  manner. 
He  makes  Vesty  happy  in  the  end.  And  he 
and  Vesty  merit  all  the  happiness  they  give 
each  other. 


We  last  met  Mrs.  Burtou  Harrison  — in 
these  coluinus— during  her  pleasant  and  happy 
“ Bar  Harbor  Days,”  four  or  five  years  ago. 
We  are  glad  to  greet  her  again  in  the  same 
part  of  the  world,  bearing  in  her  hand  a spray 
of  “ Golden  - Rod  : an  Idyl  of  Mount  Desert.” 
This  is  the  longest,  if  not  the  best,  of  a collec- 
tion of  short  stories  just  gathered  together  in 
one  pretty  little  volume.*  Its  heroine  is  de- 
scribed, by  a young  woman  - friend,  as  being 
“ too  splendid  for  anything ; but  that  sort  of 
woman  always  makes  me  feel  as  if  my  gown 
doesn’t  (it,  or  the  buttons  are  off  my  boots,  or 
as  if  I had  large,  red  hands,  and  don’t  know 
how  to  do  my  hair.”  This  particular  “that 
sort  of  woman  ” will  hardly  have  that  sort  of 
demoralizing  effect  upon  her  masculine  ac- 
quaintances, however.  As  a rule,  they  will,  at 
the  slightest  encouragement,  be  ready  to  follow 
her  to  Mount  Desert,  summer  after  summer; 
and  to  pick  golden  - rod  for  her  to  trim  her 
shade -hat  with,  regardless  of  the  fit  of  their 
own  blazers,  the  condition  of  the  strings  of 
their  own  yellow  tenuis-shoes,  the  part  of  their 
own  hair,  or  the  color  of  their  own  big  hands. 

It  roust  not  be  inferred  that  Mrs.  Harrison 
devotes  herself  exclusively  to  the  fashionable 

8 An  Edelweiss  of  (he  Sierras , Golden  Bod,  and  Other 
Tales.  Bv  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25.  New  York:  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 


watering-place  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  Basiu,  as  the  cod 
swims,  and  four  hundred  times  removed  in  the 
social  scale.  She  carries  her  characters  to  many 
corners  of  the  world,  and  she  pictures  men  and 
women  of  all  climes  and  all  degrees.  A sunny 
Roman  street  runs  “ Under  the  Convent  Wall  ” ; 
“The  Shattered  Violin  ” was  lyiug  in  a miser- 
able garret  in  the  French  quarter  of  New  York, 
when  it  lost  forever  the  sweet  spirit  it  en- 
shrined; “ Cherrycote ” is  an  old,  well- culti- 
vated plantation  in  the  State  of  Virgiuia;  “A 
House  Built  upon  the  Sand  ” is  the  first  floor  of  a 
new  apartment-palace  in  upper  Fifth  Avenue ; 
a Revolutionary  mansion,  built  upon  the  rocks, 
stands  “On  a Hill-Top”  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Riverside  Drive  ; and  the  Edelweiss  of  the 
Sierras — which  gives  its  title  to  the  book — 
bloomed  and  flourished  in  a rough  mining- 
town  in  the  far  West  of  our  own  laud,  before 
it  was  transplanted  to  the  conservatory  of  a 
ducal  hotel  in  the  capital  of  France.  Mrs. 
Harrison’s  stories,  short  or  long,  are  always 
bright  and  vivacious;  and  these  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  role. 


It  is  just  thirty  years  ago  that  a new  novel 
by  an  unknown  writer  appeared  in  London 
and  New  York.  It  was  called  “ Lady  Andley’s 
Secret,”  and  it  bore  the  name  of  M.  E.  Braddon. 
It  was  read  by  everybody  who  read  novels,  and 
it  was  talked  about  wherever  novels  were  dis- 
cussed. It  was  considered  not  too  sentimental 
for  the  taste  of  man,  and  not  too  serious  or 
“ purposeful  ” for  the  requirements  of  woman. 
It  had  plots  and  conspiracies  for  those  who 
liked  such  things  in  their  novels,  and  it  had 
plenty  of  light  and  agreeable  conversation  for 
those  who  preferred  talky  tales;  the  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  were  always  good,  and  the  char- 
acters, major  and  minor,  were  well  drawn.  It 
was  a contemporary  of  “Denis  Duval,”  of 
“ Great  Expectations,”  of  “ The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,”  of  “ No  Name,”  of  “ Rachel  Ray,” 
and  of  “ Romola.”  It  was  enjoyed  by  those 
who  were  fond  of  Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  of 
Charles  Reade,  of  Wilkie  Collins,  of  Authony 
Trollope,  and  of  George  Eliot ; and  it  was  lit- 
erally “ devoured  ” by  those  who  cared  not  at 
all  for  the  masters  of  fiction.  Even  these  mas- 
ters of  fiction,  who,  sometimes,  could  not  read 
each  other,  or  themselves,  have  confessedly 
goue  to  it  for  rest  and  consolation  ; and  with- 
in the  present  decade  Mr.  Audrew  Lang,  iu  his 
“ Ballade  of  Railway  Novels,”  coupliug  its  au- 
thor’s name  with  that  of  a distinguished  French 
romaucer — now,  alas,  no  more — has  sung  : 

“Ah,  friend,  how  runny  and  many  a while 
They’ve  made  the  slow  time  "freely  flow, 

And  solaced  pain  and  charmed  exile — 

Mis?  Braddon  and  Gaborina!** 

M.  E.  Braddon  was,  for  a long  period,  sup- 
posed to  be  Mr.  M.  E.  Braddon  ; and  as  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Etlmuud  Yates,  years  afterward, 
many  English  provincial  critics  were  wont  to 
regret  that  this  Mr.  Braddon’s  experiences  with 
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women  had  been  so  bitter  as  to  make  him  an 
implacable  foe  to  the  fair  sex  ; and  they  even 
insinuated,  in  print,  that  he  had  been  “ cra- 
dled into  magazines  by  wrong,” and  had  learned 
in  the  divorce-court  what  he  taught  in  his 
three  volumes  of  romance. 

The  reports  of  the  authorities  of  the  various 
public  libraries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
show  that  the  Secret  of  Lady  Audley  still  ex- 
cites the  curiosity  of  the  readers  of  this  gener- 
ation ; aud  during  all  these  years  its  author 
has  gone  on  writing  stories,  turning  out  two  a 
twelvemonth — her  fiftieth,  or  “ Jubilee,”  novel 
having  been  published  in  1886  or  1887 ; a most 
remarkable  record  of  literary  production  even 
in  this  age  of  superabundant  fecundity.  That 
the  quality  of  her  work  has  not  visibly  dimin- 
ished with  the  quantity  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  in  Miss  Braddon’s  remarkable 
career,  and  The  Venetians,*  the  latest  of  her  tales, 
has  all  the  exciting  charm  of  the  threescore  or 
so  of  its  fellows  which  have  preceded  it.  It 
will  beguile  wet  days  and  weary  ways,  and 
shorten  many  a mile,  to  quote  Mr.  Lang  again, 
and  solace  the  pain  and  charm  the  exile  of  voy- 
agers by  sea  and  land  from  Rodick’s  to  Santa 
Maria  di  Salute,  from  Dauieli’s  to  an  abbey  of 
La  Trappe,  in  Kentucky,  U.  S. 


Another  new  writer  has  lately  appeared 
in  England.  His  name  is  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  and 
he  has  just  put  his  name  upon  the  title-page 
of  a collection  of  Stories  and  Interludes  * which 
are  likely  to  attract  not  a little  attention 
both  in  our  country  and  in  his  own.  He  is 
young  in  years  as  well  as  in  letters;  and  he, 
too,  has  come  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Lang. 
His  first  book,  “ In  a Canadian  Canoe,”  was 
published  in  London  about  a year  ago,  and, 
oddly  enough,  it  has  never  been  reprinted  here, 
although  it  is  quite  as  good  as  most  of  the 
“ comic  copy  ” which  is  imported  from  Eugland 
every  week.  Its  humor  is  machine-made,  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
and  whether  it  is  really  humorous  or  not  has 
been  a subject  of  a discussion  between  Mr. 
Lang  aud  Mr.  James  Payn  which  has  been  so 
serious  that  it  was  absolutely  humorous  itself, 
although  not  intended  so  to  be.  The  present 
sketches — for  they  are  nothing  more  than 
sketches — are  sad  and  tender  and  subtle,  with 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  humor  which  is  too 
grewsome  to  be  always  funny.  They  are  sad, 
very  sad,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  the  girl- 
child  called  Doris,  who  went  out  skating  with 
her  bigger  brothers  one  afternoon  over  flooded 
fields  in  the  Feu  Country,  and  all  at  once,  and 
without  warning,  found  herself — somewhere 
else ! They  are  tender,  as  in  the  story  of  “ The 
Magic  Morning  ” ; strangely  suggestive,  by-the- 


♦ The  Venetians.  A Novel.  By  M.  K.  Braddon, 
Author  of  “John  Marchmont’s  Legacy,”  etc.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth.  Ornamental.  $1  50.  New  York : Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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way,  of  a touching  scene  in  “Our  Mutual 
Friend,”  where  Bella  says,  “ I think  there  is  a 
ship  upon  the  ocean  bringing  to  you  and  me  a 
little  baby,  John.”  Subtle,  as  in  the  case  of 
“ The  Dog  that  Got  Found  ” ; and  humorous,  as 
in  the  account  of  Major  Gunnical,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  want  of  taste  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  took  the  liberty  of  dying  in  the  country 
house  of  a friend,  not  having  been  invited 
there  for  that  purpose.  And  humorous,  too,  in 
the  description  of  the  last  hours  of  Lucas 
Morne,  who  died  suddenly  in  his  ohair  before 
the  open  grate  of  his  own  room,  while  thiuk- 
ing  of  the  party  of  friends  who  had  lately  par- 
taken of  his  five-o’clock  tea,  and  while  noticing 
that  “ nothing  is  so  unclean  as  a used  teacup, 
that  nothing  is  so  cold  as  toast  which  has  once 
been  hot,  and  that  the  correct  expression  of 
dejection  is  crumbs.” 

Mr.  Pain,  in  this  latest  volume,  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  fond  of  the  concrete  expression  not 
only  of  dejection,  but  of  depression,  and  of  de- 
spondency, and  of  despair,  and  of  disconsolate- 
ness,  and  of  dolefulness,  and  of  all  its  allit- 
erative synonymes.  “ Four  of  her  sisters  got 
married,  and  one  of  them  died,”  he  says  of  Sibyl, 
in  “White  Nights.”  “And  the  one  that  died 
was  the  happiest ; though  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  story.”  That,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  each  one  of  his 
Stories  and  Interludes.  They  are  very  clever 
8tories  and  Interludes,  nevertheless,  aud  their 
pervading  gloom  is  constantly  lightened  by  the 
undercurrent  of  fine,  poetical,  satirical  humor, 
which  runs  all  the  way  through  them. 


Betsy  And  I Are  Out  of  print,  is  the  pleasant 
announcement  which  Mr.  Will  Carleton  must 
have  received  from  his  publishers  more  than 
once  since  that  interesting  but  misguided  pair 
had  their  now  famous  quarrel  some  fifteen 
years  ago ; and  Betsy  Aud  I Are  In  their  third 
edition,  or  their  tenth  edition — or  nobody 
knows  how  many  editions — has  no  doubt  fre- 
quently been  told  to  Mr.  Carleton  since  this 
same  old  couple  came  back  to  their  better 
selves,  and  to  each  other,  a little  while  later. 
Mr.  Carleton  has  hail  millions  of  readers,  and 
has  made  a small  world  of  ardent  admirers 
laugh  and  weep.  Humor  and  pathos  of  a 
touching,  homely  kind  are  combined  in  his 
verse,  which  may  be  termed  a cross  between 
“Home,  Sweet  Home”  and  “Tho  Pike  County 
Ballads.”  He  sings  of  simple  every-day  af- 
fairs, and  of  simple  every-day  men  and  women 
whom  we  all  know  and  all  love.  The  very 
titles  of  his  poems  give  a fair  idea  of  their 
character  and  of  their  quality.  His  “ Farm 
Ballads”  appeared  in  1873;  his  “Farm  Leg- 
ends ” in  1875 ; his  “ Farm  Festivals  ” in  1881 ; 
his  “ City  Ballads  ” in  1885  ; his  “ City  Leg- 
ends” in  1889 ; and  his  City  Festivals * he  has  just 

• City  Festivals.  By  Will  Carlkton,  Author  of 
“ Farm  Ballads,”  “ City  Ballads,”  etc.  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges, 
$2  60 ; Full  Seal,  $4  00.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
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given  to  the  world.  This,  he  informs  ns  in  his 
preface,  is  the  sixth  and  the  last  of  his  “ Farm 
and  City  Series  ” ; and  he  then  proceeds  to  give 
“the  details  of  the  poetical  creed  which  he 
has  set  himself  oat  to  follow  in  the  preparation 
of  his  volumes/7  in  the  hope  that  some  yonng 
writers  may  recognize  in  this  creed  their  own 
natural  faiths,  and  may  find  in  it  a certain 
amount  of  help  and  guidance  in  their  work. 
That  he  has  reason  to  believe  he  has,  to  some 
extent,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  own 
theories,  his  own  wonderful  success  must  prove, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a certain  yonng 
writer  of  transatlantic  birth,  who  is  called 
Mr.  Barry  Pain,  has  achieved  distinct  success 
in  the  practice  of  faiths  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  theories  no  more  like  to  Mr.  Carle  ton's 
than  is  the  Road  to  the  Poor  House  like  to  the 
avenue  by  which  the  King  of  Mirage  in  “ White 
Nights  ” approaches  his  palace. 

“The  country  is  lyric  and  the  town  dra- 
matic,” said  Longfellow,  somewhere,  and  this 
is  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Carletou's  various 
metropolitan  or  rustic  poems.  Born  in  the 
country,  and  living  now  in  the  semi-rural  re- 
treat of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  he  is  happier, 
perhaps,  underneath  an  apple-tree,  or  in  de- 
picting Mr.  ’Liakim  Smith,  a hard -listed  farmer 
of  moderate  wealth  and  immoderate  health, 
than  he  is  in  the  main  hall  of  a Dime  Musenm, 
or  when  he  is  portraying  John  Jones,  a burgher 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  festively  inclined, 
and  who  possessed  obese  anatomy,  and  glad, 
gregarious  mind.  Nevertheless,  the  present 
collection  has  all  the  elements  of  popularity 
which  his  earlier  volumes  have  inspired;  it 
will  be  understanded  of  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  written,  and,  if  they  would  but  confess 
it,  it  will  be  better  understanded  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Browning  Classes  than  is  the  Browning 
which  they  pretend  to  understand — but  don't! 


Mr.  George  Saintsbury  prefaces  his  life  of 
The  Earl  of  Derby1  by  defining  a “Tory  as  a 
person  who  would,  at  the  respective  times  and 
in  the  respective  circumstances,  have  opposed 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Reform,  the  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  and  the  whole  Irish  legislation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone”;  and  he  adds  that  the  pres- 
ent little  book,  in  the  series  of  “ The  Queen's 
Prime  Ministers,”  is  written  from  a Tory  point 
of  view,  a fact  which  is  self-evident  on  every 
page. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  is  still  a young  man,  al- 
though considerably  the  senior  of  Mr.  Pain. 
He  was  born  in  1845,  and  during  the  years  1863 
to  1868  he  studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  impressed 
to  no  small  degree  by  “ the  words,  * Edward 
Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Derby,  our  Lord  and  Chancel- 
lor,' which  used  to  form  part  of  the  bidding 
prayer  whensoever  a man  was  minded  to  call 

7 The  Earl  of  Derby.  By  George  Saintsburt.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
[The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  Series.]  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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upon  himself  to  hear  a University  sermon.* 

He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  leading  Eng- 
lish periodicals,  and  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica;  but  he  is  best  known  in  this  country 
as  the  anthor  of  histories  of  “ French  Litera- 
ture,” and  of  “ Elizabethian  Literature,”  and 
of  the  life  of  “ Dryden,”  in  the  “ English  Men 
of  Letters  Series.” 

The  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  (1799-1868)  was 
a member,  in  turn,  of  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Houses  of  Parliament,  an  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
thrice  Prime  Minister  to  Victoria.  Besides 
these  he  translated  Homer,  “not  unaccepta- 
bly,” “ ran  second  ” for  the  great  race  which 
bears  his  name,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
began  his  political  life  as  Mr.  Stanley,  and  as  a 
Whig.  In  1824  he  spoke  with  contempt  of 
“the  Tories  of  the  Old  School,  as  sticklers  for 
inveterate  abnses  under  the  name  of  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  ” ; and  in  1834  he  resigned 
office  under  the  Whig  Government,  becoming 
an  avowed  Tory  in  1838.  From  that  period 
until  bis  death  he  nobly  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements of  Toryism,  as  defined  by  his  pres- 
ent biographer. 

The  book  is  more  strictly  political,  in  char- 
acter than  are  Borne  of  the  others  which  have 
preceded  it  in  the  same  series ; and  naturally 
it  is  less  entertaining  to  the  average  American 
reader,  who  will  dwell  longer  over  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Derby’s  literary  work  than  over 
those  which  treat  of  Reform  Acts,  of  the  Cotton 
Famine,  or  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  matter. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  devotes  a number  of  pages  to 
the  translations  made  by  his  subject  from  va- 
rious lauguages,  and  shows  the  quality  of  the 
“Homer”  by  quoting  parallel  passages  from 
the  versions  of  Hobbes,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper, 
Sotheby,  and  Lord  Derby,  which  represent  the 
six  half-centuries  of  English  literature  between 
1600  and  1900;  and  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  “if  they  be  compared  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  original,  Lord  Derby's  is  the  only 
one  that  deserves  the  name  of  a translation  at 
all,  while  it  is  at  least  the  equal,  poetically,  of 
all  but  Dryden's.”  As  Chapman  used  a style 
and  a language  which  has  undergone  what 
Mr.  8aintsbury  calls  “ the  very  process  of  aging, 
of  which  we  feel  the  presence  in  Homer,”  he 
is  not  considered  in  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  compari- 
sons; nor  is  Bryant,  who  was  an  American, 
and  not  a Tory ! 

In  summing  up  the  personal  characteristics 
of  Lord  Derby  in  the  concluding  chapter,  the 
author  compares  him,  in  an  equally  critical 
way,  with  the  political  leaders  of  his  day  and 
generation,  attributing  to  him  greater  scholar- 
ship than  to  Palmerston,  better  breeding  than 
to  Disraeli,  heavier  mental  calibre  than  to  Mel- 
bourne, more  original  genius  than  to  Aberdeen, 
more  humor  and  more  humanity  than  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  possession  of  a keener  sense 
of  sportsmanship  than  is  in  the  nature  of  Lord 
Salisbury. 
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THE  BAPTISMAL  FONT  OF  AMERICA. 

BY  FRANK  H.  MASON. 


WHAT  student  of  history,  reading  for 
the  first  time  the  pathetic  history 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  his  long,  hu- 
miliating struggle  for  recognition  and 
the  means  of  following  his  inspired  dream 
to  its  triumphant  realization,  his  subse- 
quent unmerited  disgrace  and  obscure, 
neglected  death,  has  not  instinctively  re- 
sented the  injustice  which  robbed  him  of 
the  merited  honor  of  giving  to  the  hemis- 
phere that  he  had  discovered  the  signet 
of  his  name?  That  Columbus  was  the 
originator  and  leader  of  the  expedition 
that  found  the  New  World  was  never, 
either  in  his  time  or  since,  seriously  ques- 
tioned; why,  then,  was  it  not  christened 
“Columbus,”  in  his  name,  rather  than 
“America,”  in  honor  of  the  Florentine 
navigator,  who  never  saw  the  western 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  until  1497,  and  then 
only  in  the  capacity  of  pilot  or  supercar- 
go, or  at  most  technical  navigator,  on 
board  a ship  commanded  by  another  offi- 
cer ? For  more  than  three  centuries  Amer- 
icas Vespucius  rested  under  the  obloquy 
of  having  by  some  audacious  trick  usurped 
the  title  of  the  realm  which  Columbus 
had  given  to  Spain,  and  a long  list  of  in- 
dignant writers — Servetus,  Herrera,  So- 
lorzano,  Tiraboschi,  and  Mafioz  de  Cazal 
— vied  with  each  other  in  belittling  the 
achievements  of  the  supposed  usurper, 
and  holding  his  name  up  to  public  con- 
tempt. 

It  was  not  until  1837  that  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  in  his  Critical  Examina- 
tion of  the  History  and  Geography  of 
the  New  World,  pointed  out  the  real  cul- 
prit, and  showed  beyond  question  that  the 
name  “ America  ” was  first  suggested  in 
a small  Latin  treatise  on  cosmography, 
written  by  one  Martin  Waldseeiniiller, 
and  published  during  the  year  1507  at 
Saint  Die,  a village  situated  in  the  upper 
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valley  of  the  river  Meurthe,  in  south- 
eastern Lorraine.  This  little  book  was 
entitled  Cosmographiae  Introductio — In- 
troduction to  Cosmography — and  the  sto- 
ry of  its  authorship  and  publication,  and 
the  unforeseen  part  that  it  played  in  chris- 
tening the  Western  hemisphere,  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious  narratives  in  the 
whole  record  of  bibliography.  Whether 
Humboldt  made  this  interesting  discovery 
by  mere  accident  of  research,  or  was  led 
to  it  by  Foscarini  or  Bandini — who  in 
two  successive  editions  of  Solinus  had 
noted  the  suggestive  passage  in  the  Cos - 
mographiae , without  apparently  compre- 
hending its  real  importance — cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  was  the  author  of  Cosmos  who 
first  took  up  seriously  the  task  of  vindica- 
ting the  long-maligned  Florentine,  and  in 
so  doing  threw  into  the  arena  a topic  in 
the  discussion  of  which  bibliographers 
have  ransacked  libraries,  labored  and  dis- 
puted, until  the  whole  line  of  evidence  has 
been  developed,  arranged,  and  the  demon- 
stration made  complete.  A publication 
which  in  the  dim  early  twilight  of  Ameri- 
can history  made  the  little  hamlet  of  Saint 
Die  the  godmother  of  our  mighty  conti- 
nent is  an  object  of  no  ordinary  interest 
to  Americans,  and  this  fourth  centenary 
of  Columbus’s  discovery  would  seem  to 
be  a fitting  moment  in  which  to  bring  to- 
gether in  simple  narrative  form  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  known  concerning  the 
Cosmographiae  itself,  the  men  by  whom 
it  was  written  and  published,  the  place 
where  they  lived,  and  the  motives  by 
which  their  work  was  inspired. 

I.— THE  VOSGIAN  GYMNASE. 

The  village  of  Saint  Die  (Urbs  Deoda- 
tus)  was  founded  about  660  a.d.,  by 
Saint  Deodate,  ex-Bishop  of  Nevers,  who, 
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rnom^tery  Of  Baiut  .Diez  was  seeuiarDtd  cfevh  of  ^dioj^rly  u»<*iit  trough i together 
auil  ct»n  rerte*.!  into  a ebapitre  or  ahhey  of  hy  the  xypniiUhy  rc^nj ting  .from  sinuf^r* 
pr bbeH«J;u  v t:r?.iumy  under  the  mtn» erUute  itv  of  hnd  fnti*poM:s  >H  * time' when 

control  of  ;v  nor- red  ■ } ir^late- • cnl \ yd  dTra.n.d.  advanced  caltiov  was  mre  outside  The 
Prhvot., Vvho,  U!*de'r  the  pri vilerres  -tcrorded 
hyhothrih!tvehaxidero\vn,rujrdihes\ir- 
rounding  district  with  almost  tlve  oiilhor- 

Oyof  akhty.  f.’luse  ont«iih*  t(iV  protect-  ^4 

*>f  Um  eiPulhi  llnn-e  giv^*  up  «?»  ..  TD  D T ♦ 

course  of  iiimHhe  ^eyuiav  village  of ^ahH  '.  ;'  ‘.  - 

DcodatJlw  mime  of  wimdi  was  abridged  y" 

.r-.noees>:i veiy  to  Saint  I>ie/>.  Sand;  Diers  J%. :• 

>nd  linally..  by  an  wind:  «»f.£Jope  Leo  TX.>  ?0mkk  X; 

t.o  the  8a*mt  Die  of  modern  times.  ' 

If  we  may  trust  the  ieslniiony  of  v*u'- 
Uiin  secular  liistorians,  the  sobriety  and  aiws  oV  01:  atbi^  run. 


wki$  m$t  #*  ,Tirr 

• fift-r^xA  cs^xukv:'  'yv.'k: 


Go  gle 
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existed  at  tli#  period 
in  Freli>«i^ 

Augsburg^  and 
vtjXh  fill  6£  wiiicKv  ilt& 
gytnmesy  # Spirit,  Die 
was- ill  close  ^ihii 
ct^rrespondeiK^. 

The  Co&w  ogrxiphiae  In  - 
£rodw?frp,a.s  w ijl  here! rt- 
after  apjyeaiv  was  the  col- 
lective product  of  the  five 
principal  members  of  (lie 
Vosgian  Gymn&se,  ami 
in  view  of  iireir  joint;  re 
#mnsiiri|ity  .^f^r  -VtSs?t 

a brief  personal  ititrodOik 
ixmi  to  ha* iK  of ^ t^eii  iaray 
lie  of  interest  a-t  thispoiftt 
irr  the  stnry.  PoHwJluve 
in  their  wM  in  its 
trifuticyy  hot  Lull  and 
Itit>vrp^nu  w*>re  artists 
in  their  own  rights  and 
to  ih  fe  fa#  is  d he  the  pw- 
trnife  o£h$ei  r a£(\#^oin~ 
jtet  which  are  hero  repro- 
duced. 

as  vfe  sliail  vsee.  presently/ 
q iu*rr#led  with  lbs  asso 
ymt#,  and  left  tl#  3*y  m' 

5i  aye  i 0 # possi- 

bly b>  tbhi  fuet  that 
*tti  portrait  of  him  is 
known  fa  itxi#.  ' ’ y . ' ' :>-y 

Duke  Iteie  tX, ^-  iCi n g 
of  J era  saJeru  a nil  ^ledy , T • 
was  a gru  oCUottiftf  * * 0ood 
King  RopEy.1  aufV  wus  tiot 
only  a scholar  and  pa- 
trine.,  hut  /'t  soldier  of  shining  .rejiown  in  body  of  Charles  was  found  among  the  d& 
m\  age  when  prowess  on  the  held  was  the  hr  is  of  (ho  light.  Rene  gave-  his  fa  libit 
jffli tjvxr*  title  famo;  As  the  boro  of  advei'Sklry : a inagpifieent  huriah  aiul  de- 
the  battle  of  Moral  and  (he  chivalrous  voted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  study,.' 
yonVtiieror  o|ChavIe>  the  Bold,  hp  figUrek'  the  ep#hiragCi#mt.  rtf  ledt:iungy  and  ($ 
vo#|.ucuousty  in  idie  annals  of  his  time,  repair; rig  the  foKnn#  of  hi  & war* wasted 
Xyi^in  hw  accession  to  the  throne.  -of  Loc*  province/;  Sle  4)#1.  in  i3Cj£, ' and . hi$ 
niiMfohe^UTid  • hfe  'country  invaded  and  taph  feVls.  »S  tiiat  he  loved  bat  three 
harassed  by  Clearies  and  Ins  Burgundians,  things.  1 usbiee.  Peaee.  and  Letters. 

Ajfiwfr  repeated  hnt  fruitless  to  prKrtnb;LiUlf -. .To u iwi e-'r *. 

H'.e  King  of  Fmnee  for  promised  aid.  he  ling  .spirit  oj  five  }zx . fiiria.se v w as  born  ,•« t 
raided  a force  of  Swiss  and  • >unmn*.  and  Saint  1 > i e litemf  the  year  1 t.tS.  lie  cmne 
to  these  hi#  own  ^hidy front ;tt  wealthy  arid  BiWifyy 

our  army.,  hr  fell.  ’Upon  arnl  completely  his  mother,  vleunneUe  bbUovfAu.  being  a 
routed  the  invaders  hr- fore  the  walls  » if  da  tighter  of  one.  of  the  uoniesrhonses  of 
.Nancy  iti  the  year  1 -177,  and  there  is  to  be  Lm^aiueyAnd  hi^  father  a Giddier  of  tihs- 
guiiea  to  4av  in  >1#  marshes  cm#  the  Ifttvti  tmftMph  in  \ he  service  ol  the  Kih^;  Gust- 
a .cross/ which  murks  the  spot  where  the  ivlii*  elder  brother,  Jean,  was  .secretary 


imvmn  or  mothik  oame  rotovriiCT/  mr  sajjjt  mt  w the 
yyyb  hevkxth  cENtrnY . 
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•>,#%.  director  of  the  mines. 
Lud.  adapted  u special  coat  of  4rm$„ 
heiinwg  as;  a feice  ijie 
*>.£  .inmiiig  VHi  . ahicdi:  ^Uj>porti.vl;  bf- 
twb  kit  cei i ng  Ugu res,  owe  i'ti  tjitf 
tu  mo  of  •]&bore:r}i hep'titer'  w iluki  <>f 
triaster.  ' ' v'c. , 4V  / 

•But.  life  official  duties  ©$  wot  dh 
Vfttjfc  hfeh  from  the  f#Uf^ 

suits  uuiU*4  fii'd  absorbed  thy 

rt'ieiiiVers  iit  the  gyitiua^e’  Tit#  &h~ 
4>f  ChrMopWr  C^imtihni 
o,uU  other  wh yt gators*  had  torwed  the 
iittewtioiT  Vtf  ^vdwdars  ninery  wlawe  to 
ti  »$  ;#ufiy  o^osmograph  y < a od  it  wii^ 
\fey  the  gymoaise  fit  ilffi 
ifcfrlf  >nd.  reader  a ,seey)w  .to 
Science  fey  . {iuhlLslung  a re  vved  and 
^Itiojt  of  Ptoleuiy,  whli 
4 1 d to  represent 

the  dr^eoTeries  titid  progress  I bat 
had  been  the  ^utHfkri 

ikxaijd  fiiif  j gemiietcr  had  Imd  down 
his  pow,  more  ithtm  thirteen  Ihmdmi 
to  |?a  keyRen.th hud . h&:M  'yvak who ' years  heforo.  The  art  of  pmior<£  wjfcu 
*M*i:  fram:  Roue-s  the  sketch  of  inovubie  types,  w#*  tlieit  m ip*  iiifar&$/-.- 

the  battle  of  £ta.ijey  which  served  m :*  tluu  is  io.  my.  hardly  Itfrv  years  -id. 

WKft  Riarru  in  hisnom*  Printing  Jaeijitio>  /were’  emy  where  rthle 
position  of  thr; ' N.ujeitale  ’ aiul  Umbcil  and  ;n  Wrdor  m carry  <hu  its* 

i,mi  -wa#  IthcraUy  ccia<:ated.  and  at  an  plans.  dee  gymnase  Heeded  a press  and 
eat%  age  wofrtkmted  by  Duke  Rene  type  of  tt&  bw#,  Here  t hh  en^rprbste 
us  canon’  vff  the  Abbey  of  Band  Die,  and  and  Wraith  «?  Gu&lriii  Lvid  came  hr  the 
bocaint-  subsequently  the  bwmoM  person-  rescue,  Already  in  IhD  he  had  set  n|v 
cagoIwAbaf  iiiislitiition-  lie  was  no  .Hie  its  in  lm  hob  se  Opposite  liie.  fountain  in  ihv 
vd’  rhr:  >di,isM*i\  bill  ;i  i)i;m  of  {•vUricapul  street  of  Saint  Die  i».  f>vmd{!ve 
- i i u ’tel  1 .1  ^€5X1  cifr, . w ) i |V r i ti /c<q tii  j^pietL  *-V  i t U a fon  t -of 
eyhl  »>od  yn i \g bt e wed  ideas  were  nt  roh-  largi^t^unei; faced  type,  on  which  bM  be*?n 
Slant,  yarlahce,  With  tile  purblind  ytihiik-  printed  t \*<t : ' bulle or  md i n liucy  of  a re>' 
Ah  sys tern  ’iiidAv  which  )ie  had  Wn  rear-  H^iouS  c^rnoouy,  entitled  Ihe  *kPn>sent^- 
'^pi; ;\At ;f)hf  .thiy^derwas-  Sowrier;  Ifew  idf  the  Arh*gih:  at  the  Yernple^  This 

0^'  ix^y^eretrxogii^;  wi*s  celeln'ated  by  Cation 


OIIATOIN  LCt>* 


jka.v  runM  a rwA-OKAwnsG 

fir  AAnrmAi>  kinumanx 
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whioii  to?;  the.  nh>te- 

rt&ls  ib&i  Avem  etfllmfccd  riiMiUy  ^n«b|txl 
the  Ctytiiim^e  of  tlte.  $&£*$  W,;  dmteiv 
tiike  the  Tv?u&d 

# wt  that  jpme  )^<1  &$  .‘wcs  shal  1 

prt'M'Uliy  **«*  U<  Hie 

^r?d  jrav<4  hk  tbii  Jittie, 
- ttffto ; ^i'g-ag.t;d’  in  it 
plaw  ht  history. 

Jean  Basing  of  Sami  a norm  rh  the  sec* 
ond  membei*  of  the  was.  Tike 

canon.  ^f‘Tlie‘/AI^fe-y  ‘<xt 


. ,,.,v 

Saiiit . Die,  vichV  of  . the  ; 

Notre.’  D^m^autl  .r*.  elv^iv?^!  xeh.ofee 
ijf  ouniMml  afiaiutmoits  Bis  leisure 
ttears  -were-  devoted  Uf  :.  l.i tc^vtii  ri^;-  • lht 
edited  and  published  the  ‘ Nam inde  *’ 
sifter  the  death  of  its  author  f>c  Blatrra, 
mu\  played  a busy  and  usviul  role  in 
th#  work  of  the  new  priuthi^oUJfi:^ 
correcting  ■■gfcjuHti-;  \nmfa, 

making  translations,  ami  supplying'  on 

bit  of  versts 


WHSE  OK  JfcAN  BASIN 


Occasional  nr  hit  of  vmse„  iamneeted, -liift'  had  As  a voou-j1  omi;  letl  a' 

&&  tlm ■ require!  Ha  Svns  wealthy  tfay  aiul  Jfssuhil.o  life  at  Pxim’ih  thr  rph 
and  iutinlxiird  a ioitjd-  liekjtpg  ento  patsy  o?  Frnhijofe  Villon, 

canonfe^  #fe^id<^0€i,  Winch  ^tond  Having  drained  th**  tup  ft?  plea&tiretp  its 

ul  ■ *tlT® of  a block  or  drcg-s,  he  bc^vm^  3 and  Jeft 

mvjmlac  £TOup  of  build  ini's,  of  which  llm  monastery  ul  the  stdiciliifiiiii  of  Pufc# 
Urn  hvM.ise  of  iiuaTrm  Lud.  with  its  print:  Rym?  Who  rmuie  him  Ins  private  s^c)‘e: 
Kij>'oHicef  formed  the  xtviiihe:i.>L  or  diag^  iary.  :oul  gave  hinr  a prebend  at  Saint 
VjnaJly  oppo.vto  corner.  The  house  of  Die,  whete  ho  was  *et  at  the  task.  <i(  wyiL- 
$ sari  Basin  p&rt lall  y de^troyoil  by  the  vyyaTjeiadh.*'  I>e  BJarrn  died  m 

0$$:$]  V$$:<  hot  uihi  lower  j><;»F  ■ tMRh f en'yif tyvtb:p‘  vVoknij^rjipt  $1  his  pwi;i 

iib)4X  Temaaited  inhicl.so  that  tin**:  sir  tic*  in  the  hrouls>;>f.deaT»  Bnt?n»..  . 
torn  : teUhiH  :0  rather  re^oivd,  with  Wu  conie  now  1«>I he rea I UiMflror ;i)ie 

^xactl^  it^  ori^inttl  form  and  cUnjeujadhs.  Marti rr  ^V^ii^|tdii[jyrr, 

apd.  io'Uuxt  vo'fidtUon  it  exists  lo-day,  Rie.  and  his  burned  and  devoted  vissi*- ho u; 
inoevt  {n  ^seryed  domicile  that  Matihias  lti u».r mahii;  A^VoIumeof 

mi nai fmm  .tiy m nase  Vosg’imo  ; -••:^:t.^.liriTidrt>d  page^  ha*  been  wrffthri/  Jihd 

Pierre^e^ ^Blaer^f^uthor  of  the- M -T^is' . pivhfi^iVpd  ut  T%rt*  i 11  Wf 

a dev”  vr^s  One  ^ The  most  distiiignbjied  forth  Uli  that  the*  indefatf^iihie ‘a\I.  d'  Ave- 
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sac:  bail  hctm  ahlft  in  df  pn(i&r$  )^v),  oxui  l'  ilyia^amyli*^M  41  Yl&cmob 

mxrch  to  discover  emmermhi?  lus/'ov  • ili<cOfiH)u«,  ,'  r,l\^  Fmbwger  *o 

tbc  life  and  labors  of  this  temUvkabJu  t’qnf  dowrito  u*s  through  thecere 

fimu.  wha,  in  ;>  oHi-jine  pa^dghiph  fe^sejil  turic^  ii't  date  *>c  nhflfcj 

Upon  imperhvi  h>  formation,  limb  in  his  what  veihtorastaiiipcs  l.m  Uh*i  went  so  Haim 
g^irret  &f  Saiti.t  Di&,  decided  for  all  fji-  ' t>i&  cam  roily  t>6 ^eonjV^torc^  It  &p- 
fcureijrpie  aiul christened  th<;  We^ierw  eon-  pawnJly in  1564 

1:inPj.it  with  trie  n&niti  that  a bears  be  in  his  tweidy  second  or  hve Ydyobml 

day  Not  dll  that  M.  db-Vvesae  asserts  yeaiV  lie  .was  ih/a*  m\  accomplion b 
iri  his  sooK^vliai  verbose  narrative,  has  tlre^k am4  Latin  feho-Jary  a skilful  math- 
been  pveiycwbere  accepted  ^ iy>iicl>isiv^  tuuutkaan  and  draughiKmarj,  and  W&S  iiF 
Jy  |>.voveu,  ,bUb  lib*  essentUi  •futures.' of:  spired  and  excited  by  t he  ^eijfa^j>hk^V 
Wa  1 dseeiii u Her*  history  art  (Imre  estate  discoveries  which  acre  then  mr.iynstrucV* 
IS  shed  beyond  dispute.  Yng  tutu's  ideas  of.  the  .physical  globe. 

Of  lus  Lamiiv  and  antec^hnihs  little  ur  The  pu>n*  members  of  the  Vosgiiiu  Oynt 
ftothiog  ix  liaovv u beyond  tlir-faot  that  ha*  nase,  whose  proposed  rtVihwn  o f Ptolemy 
parents  lived  m Fmem-g.  where  Martin  was  to  he  based  ou  the  original  Gt>**4; 
was  horn  about  l lSlViiiKl  on  iht  7fh  of  De  apparently  engaged  for  the  work  of 

revision  the  yonvi*-  som.i- 
b*r  scholar,  v.  ho.  being 
, fresh  from  the  universi- 

. iy  would  po^e,^ 

all  the  latest  infomniUon 

i which  had  not  yet  h* 

Jf  jk  eomo  cum  tU  in  te.-w 


Tiaigiriaiin 

iti&tii  all  accbuuts,  a frf&u 
^ frxtriioj*} i ii ary ai 4I 

Oehiber,  W&*eu edited  by . hist;  foihMy  bathing  has 
rad  Knoll  av  a primary  student  m the  uni  been  hut  h.s  parents  must 

v ersPy  ol  that  b*\vn,  \vhich  hade bayoly  !>t\  have  be4,n  to  aadniforUihle  cinvtiriisU»n* 
>:i:e  ivfitv.  m o u •■  a snalof  advanv*  il  (eurit  *.m  afford  fluhr  sou  :?he  ^rvfui  arid  Umr- 
ing,  jStilvvii hstaml;rifrh^e\U'eTie ryoivtlb  ouglv ednyatiMU  ibai  be  received^  lie  v .<s 
the  bi.*y  bevane*  a iaburnHiS  and  bv  ill  fa  11?  ta*nv  iirU'b  near  the  uu*r»a>tery  of  Iheas- 
student.  With  a ri.wr)ojd  taste  for  y:it;me  ir*  it  vtiltey  of  the  Vosges.  The  moiife 
ami  poesy  It  tvts  ? be  cmlom  'tor  learn-  rvo his  prv  -oetyv,  and.  y ijt.jp •;.*  bun 
ud  itien  in  tluwe  times  to  conceal  their  careful  rudimentary  instrm  tiou . hoping 
]>(M*suiuil  ’identity  umlur  n vl*i>su-d  pom  to  secure  his  IniLdd  intellect  .for  the  r 
doaynnv  and  accordingly  the  youue  geml-  vice  of  the  01m rob : but  lie  showed  no  irt 
-Uf*t0  at  Freibuvig  a Gwfd-fxitti*-'  cljp^nii  toward  a Hdfg^oos  ceilltug,  aiul 

i>:ed  version  <d  hi-  family  imuu»  uf»U  at  an  mrly  ;oge  he  nscapod  from  lus  siiino 
tviUi'id  himself  d Marti  ruts  ITylacomy  Ids.  Iv  n an  b>a  v ,0^)  rutoml  i lie ^ University  M 
That  i.s,  ibv  (dr noun  WalibsoivoiiUlcr  HcuSidberg.  whcv<-  be  became  a laborious 
YrrvilW.hr  of  tH^  'lake  m fhy  wdmhtt  • i fa^c^i a-M  icr  ilSteca^Je^f 

converivd  in  to  a.  cotribioauori  of  llmO  reck  iuOfd  A bsai  iau  seieiaisf  Professor  Jacques 
'itfbvAk-  b hyle anti ,k<  barylos/1  fiullr  Hfcid^iberg  be  vitttt 
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to  F&ris,  wbere  he  coiUihWtl  bis  study 
tjf  <3hre^fcf  A^id  imdsrytonV*  n'.cAtitw  <*£ 
instnietiou  in  poesy  Add  litemtUto 
•••diiitor ' Axi 4 t$X\  it«>*  tbfc  i-adiu 

rhetorician.  This  wus  about  the  year 
1500,  when  the  disc 
busi,  Cab<>t,  and  Aito&oito  Ojhdu  had 
«et the  eduetited  world  ^p;v;-|£^ 
iriaori  ^htjifed  m ife*  now- vnthusi&sto^ 
and  took  u p:<&\  thbroug  b cinirse  in 
ma  tltoumUies , amt  tbsmogr&pliy  rimtoe 
Le f e rre  dyEhv pies*,  then  tlto  rnosfe  dis- 
tmguisk&d  4ff  Fraiic**  hl  iluxt 

Paris  ndtil  1508;  witeo,  at  towage  of 
iweiity-onev  he  rfeiurned  to.  Sira^hurgy 
bid  nging  with  him  av  copy  of  the  titem- 
nr,a>hle‘  totter  which  Anieriou^  Vivipu- 
ctus  had  written  from  .Cajto  :l?'isWo  tn- 
1501.  to  his  patron,  Lonniio  dW 
.Medtoi,  at  Ftorenee,  gi viiig  a some  Wlu*  t 
superficial  aecnutit  of  life  third  ydyage 
of  d^overy.  Thm 
tnmsla  led  from  Jiaikm  into  French 
by  Jiton  Gioeondor  of  A^erona.  jaiUl  a. 
small  edition  <>/  it  puhlishetl  at  Puris. 

The  tottor  was  ^ m.c^re  sketcdii  written 
at  an  early  date  during'  tlm  voyage, 
but  it  contoirtod  $*>  much  that  was 
new  ainl  mterestibg  that Bin gmamt 
translatol  it  ijito  LaUi},  ?uui  published . 
it  in  pamphlet  form  at  Stmsburg  til 
August,  1503,  under  tin;  title,  J» 

Om  Antarctic  per  regent ; P^rtd.^a1.1ia6''  print,  and  were  corrected,  and 

prldem  mvenbuJ*  copious  addition:?  lumto  to  hurmonw  U#e 

Wb^e  -still  a,  student  4X . work  wito  m-ehl  discoveries.  As  the 
bad  asismu^d  the  dtesic  • tl  Mb. ' ■'* Phi  tosuto.  .to*k  progrA&^kl  the  i\\6  voting  mere  mwA 
Vo^esig^a7':—PhitoLtu*s  #¥  the  (*>jt$tatiUy  unftoJSvSkil  with  the  absm^ty 

and  under  this  nuSlilhio;.)-  pseudonym^'  of  publishing  as  an  authority  on  geogra 
he  '■ii4>#  entered  phy  a W ritton  during,  flto  ^dpW 

his  life.  Ito  vva;>  not  only  a lipe  ehiNuinai  ’ century  ol  Christ,.  wlm  h '"nlaiyunt  iiuto 
Jscbolarr  but  ;%rm  ibaktor  .pt‘^rebe)h  0#j&  beytolfi  fh*  Itoji wtffiiigtt'% 

nrnvj,  HXid  Italian.,  and  Um/v.*  tbeoefUMdh  of  that  period,  ami  no  l uni  oil  he  brilliant 
all  tlial  was  fhen 'to  he  known  otf  gedgrto  di»e<:toerto$  of  later  .■times;,  Jmi  tor.  thus 
pby  and  asti’dnomy.  BtV  p»lbih>ailcm  of  jdorr^t  0i&  w mt\v 

the  yespimlu^  totter  bad  giveji  him  $th  «engeii  tMm  llferkit at  Naifey^  brib^ 
mi*±\Q!y  Uy  the  world  of  literature;  be  ing1  the  mairinsiTipt  of  a report  wrdt.eu  by 
WKite  ami  published  several  short  jh/CUiis;  Aruerieus  V vspn^ius  at  Lisbon,  under  dale 
of  mnre  or  k^ss  merit,  and  in  March,  1500,  of  Soptembrr  4/1504.  giving*  te  &<:vouin 
bo  wcas  rattod  ucroas  the  Vosges  to  Saint-  of  the  hmr  suceo^si  re  voyages  oCUscuvery 
Or*.,  to  assist  Waldseeuiulltto  in  the  traris-  that  he  had  made  bet^ecu  May,  t49?r  and 
•Idtoto  * dud  prep^tottob-hf  lor.  the  Juiiy  lSUb  Hpw  mmoto  from  our  il&y 

torjfb-ehhithg  etlitom  of  Ptolemy  of  telvgriifdi^  and  rWiUvoy  liiitH  service 

Hytobtuxiiis*'  Add  Philetius  eninred  wan  tlmt  pbxldiug  wbeh  •nearly  two 
upon  their  task  with  towurdn)^  years  w&rp  miuired  for  k of  news^ 

The  jj^tototoaiy  wbipjh  ()m,d  . (mime  likA  tbsU  to  ttovel  itoto  lkh*tu^i]  to 
curroptod  by  dhavtioci  through  six  stn>  eastern  FivMi<*e  Bui.  it  c.une  at  hist, 
c^asiva  L^tdto^ditipu^,  wa*  t^rejfudly  com-  and  f^il  into  ready  and  appreeijvtir^ 
pared  with  the  original  Greek,  errors  of  hands,  puke  KeuC  the  Ma?cen,as  of 
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!B^®^®P^aSwiwSiHKs'fc  :•  •• 

- - v^jBA^jt .:?5,' '#•-■ 

T'  •*y'\,ipwpv<v^^b«^^/  *£$tHv*W’5  v^i?w» 

\ ViiuMMh  ?■%&■ 

*m  kn  * qiit^hoti^Ci' 

*•■• ' .*tj ’"  i^-'S.'j 

• : A,  ' ■'•  ‘ , V >*’•' 

,>  •..'  *>/£&  i* 


& ’ :»» $g*  •'•  • ««$  n#*ir&  : 


ttrij®1 ivA9P  . or  ;*v  o^s^mcw5;hap»ia,£;  iNTR<»;i^i-ria^ 

thv  ^vimi;w, , livid  forwarded  the  nunno 
script  to  iTjiuinji  Liu!  ur  mutenu!  of  yb~ 
v mass  lit?) i t y far  thr  &|av  { edition  of  IHqI 
emy.  and  Lml  of  on  ura*Y'tU  riied.  it  oVtoyW 
A^aliLsr-emnlJer  ami  Kingmanm 
to  &W7«ik  with  stick  previous'  information 
fit  ilieW  luimhf  the* slow  ^vol^tiau  of  ike 
Ptolemy , they'  iioiifc i vtuJ  t fie  idea 

]d>bW$hcre 

t k he-  d csi^Ta.‘  d ifv  Rji  ug  mu  a t * v and  in  cmv 
. nfeeiioii  tin  rcovitii  a-  ruuluKofary  trcat-iso 
- "orr  , MtdfcWtig’  the  printed- 

pfe  Imlghfi^  i $ i £ dircc* 

; -tif>i| • : ap'd , d**®-13  <•  U r*rc.tt hfrjJS e #>- '.' ; 

diaval  ^t*i.  This  was.  to  tu  writi^U 

by  Wuhlseemulier  ; ?mrt  as  an  appendix 
or  seep nd  part  pf  tho  vpliinie  t|ipre  \vy>uld 
he  added  the  full  text^f?  nar- 

l at-rco.wkich  wets  then  $oJ-  pvdy  thp  l attest 
it  lid  most  complete,  hut  * lii-  i>iily  written 
aCymmL  that  ]kHi  f:H>Pn  repei  red  in  CeuiraJ 
Kurkph  Y dtsCOyyred  Iritis'  be- 

yond the * 
;®rp-  app^>W<i  t lie  phtu.  and 

l^oofc  Vv  itli  u destiny  so 
iar  bb v aihf  the  dreain%  of  The  irion  Who 


wrtde  and  ^\cp  it  to  the  world.  Latin 
was  tmoi  Uve  uniyersal  lang’ua^e  of 
1 i 1^ rrt i k wri  apd.  .'Scren.e^.  Hytocom j tu« 

wrote  Ivts  Kuftimehfe  m phrase 

wliicli  did  credit  Ui his ^iuiiyersity.  and 
i\ m lomr  fiarratvvc  of  ’v'r^pucius  v.;aA 
tmnslated  hy  Jpan  B^^iiv  inip  t^rtiu 
the  purity  and  grace  of  w hieh  ai^  atvlS 
ad  mired  The  hook,,  as  if  was  ^olw*' 
quridly  pobl i-slied.  prcwi  1 ted  th»^  huouv 
air  of  ati  origiiial  volunje  njude  up  of 
rivo  parts  or  iahycvt^  having  nniy  aiv 
incidental  m n iieetiV>n  wit li  each  other  f 
for  ii  ntay  v/ell  lie  donhted  tvhether 
d\.j  Florr.niiue'  Vospucih^  ever  )iw.<ru 
of  WahlsiHaiuiJler*  or  the  \’V^gVan. 
'::. (G-yi ath^.:,  .^ylaeotiiyhis  )^, 

ever,  full  of  iirdent  adnnrtiVoii  for  the 
vecithl  by  Vrisnneins’v  Mp  sov^i^ii 
passages  of  Ins  y^t  ajlttdes  to  ft  i'  nt 
in  ^eipjfovuhus  ttudhl- Msr  ; i vrry-  much 
-aiyaf  ^ ftditonitfl  •wnt^r  refers  to 
an  bnpprtant  ^pe^-iat  tolygi^ni  which 
appears  in  anotker  eolmnii  of  his  jo«u- 
liiil,  The  wkrdo  of  file  J'tlsiHhirho 
sparkle^  With  the  caaeroe^  of  its  an* 
thor  tn^liow  bow  fully  he  rrar«rd  ti>e 
value  the  disetiv^i^ 

ie^  which  us  |n>  then.  sUppv»sed.  trad 
: htmi  wvadediy Tv^pibdn^;, 

rJ1ie  #Maiiu.<e.rir}if  of’  the  Cf^morjn^ 
phtat  \rz\$  be^nu  dnHug  dire  ^oimiPr 
yf  mw,  within  ai  »no)ifh.  it  may  lbs  of  the 
day  nr  hen  tTbyistophyr  Cohimbrv^  jeafry 
)iegk‘otr*(f  anil  disemlu^l  at  court 
sinking  iiuo  bis  nubonoivd  grave.  h 
v, ns  hiriskcd  dut'ino oko  following  *vintrh 
■ priiHers  AvtU'C:  engaged  fyti in  IfescI  and 
.•  .^it'asibUrgV'and  :'tbt*  first  edition  wa*  pUfe- 
lirii.vi)  nn tier  the-  dute  of  '“rij  kl  oluij,v' 
lM?/ w inch  cwmspaud^  «a>  /the*  4iSib;  of 
Apvd  Hi  Hint  year. 

.The  shocks,  of  ilu-  enterprise,  u-^h  imv 
n»edi^i<*  ntni  i-xtiMf-rdpiovy  f'our  vdi* 
tiofis  of  the  C^nio^i^iptifnp  sve^re  pubiyb^ 

; cd  at  %*ini  X>j6 

• nmntlns,  two  beatiiig  tike  date  Aptil 
2B th ; u ?>d  t ^ rruire  n i urked  the ' ' iip: 
kl  v^eptembris. ,%. whicli  Corresponds  t?>  the 

29tjb  of  AugtUt.  b / . 

n — tjie  tH>8M/,)GkA  pinkie  m?wjitxp&b 
may  ba<lescri bed  aB.fefliVW^;  The  vol  ume  is 
in  quaHo.  And  cbm  prises  fifty  tiro  lc<$  v^v 
l^sid^s  one  ifeukiO  &p  foldi  fig’  leaf r ba V 
ing  tny  One  side  a map  of  tli^  two  bbmi 
^pber^sp  ami  on  t he  otker  o.  de^iiptiini  of 
the' ^aiue.,  Cbdnfm^^  leaf,  the 

U>6k  ciniaiins,  tlicr^foro,  I0S-  pages  of 
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twenty-seven.  lines  eael)r  prin tetl  j Ji 
romun:  l>  iv“  on  .Mror-ai;  band-made  ]>:»p'0\ 

The  hM.tT^ 

. ixekd;  A3T>e  H?**'  not.  numbtwl.  but 

each  ievtf  hear*  at  the  bottom  si  printer's 

wb’k  or  -A^mdhn-e  '►  ‘ ‘ A vj.  AijjAcUAr 

••. ; :'M.  hniteti}®:  lli^vferica  • ? ■ %x£  whfch , 

Th'vfirU  ami  Second  8;mi XJYm 
faction  s she  w 

typ^aplnAi)  emirs  mt\  i deh  f to  rtrpu  l>  t ie& 
iton  )inrVitn}l*r 

Hig’-oi&e.  but  the.se  wVe  mainly  emTeeUid 
! li.  i\w  two  subs&jnen  t a rat  the  whole 

fobk  rank  ha  li  tie  os i*  * m file#;  af  t h «?  took* 
maker^  artxd  Lha!  period,  Thu  text  qf  the 
' ; 1-3 3Vi  the  four  ed  i thins^ 
but  arrangement  is.  m 

Aiti'ereoi  iluo  an  <vxp(i!  t ?*;m  readily  (ell 
fvom  th  »•  iU-si  hui  W the  title-  to  which  of 
Ife  suecesadv'e  >>oucs  />  copy  of  the  hook 
belongs.  J n the  hVrd.  uaKiibn  of  A)>6:1  25th 
the  uut/ai-  "phrases-  of ; M-uv  title  are  thus 

arranged;  h V V v‘ ; A :Vrj:;‘<,;  V*;{  ' * ‘A-  <{/ 

CO^okKAPfHA E INTk(OV\'OTl0/ 

-■'  "Me  -A  <svsi  yvifivs:  .M  a "■  ’; 

--'  - - y;  ' tmt&x&M  ■ ■.  v ‘ *•  i . 

Tuta  k 
AO 

ASTUONO 

MfA£  PJtfNOIflfS  AD 
fcAtt  HEM  NECESSAlMSf 
(nsiiper  qimmjr  Anuria  Vo- 
fepUeij  nauigiUiotVcs. 

The  full  title  of  the  book  may  be  tran.v 
l&lod  as  follows : 

J n t wlq atjon  i>*  cusioo^raphy;  tc&sfher  *fidr 
principles  of  g#©H*e*ry  ll)egt&f;aVy,  to  UiC*  puppctfC- 

Al^o  ujar.  v(^ykkj0H  of  AiTifcVfrus  Vfexjnicnjs.  A dr* 
script  >o|i . of  ;>»n  wbt*^Al 

niul  |H;Oi«at»ei i-ioiil,  to^oibop  with .rfliut  rtfiis  Unkljowjf 
to ..;Pio'K'M*tr  AU»i  hits Jiten ' y-  fib- , 
tjch;  yeitiiep  the  eftrih  nor.  The ■*iM'*.* pt.u^efcr 
■fli-hjlg -greAt«K:. than  ilml  at  fll:>Atyfu7;  God rute*  tho 
j-t.'us  Jiinl'  OiMar  riio  rlmics  ot  th<-  <-urih. 

Tile  ilate  of  pnblieatibu  a}tpe^rs  at-iiie 
en4  the  .Toluine  in  ilk*ee  sko^t: 
a i>  the.  base  of  the  eoIpplioVjL.  whiek  .is \:MMz 
rtiFeciat  <>r  ti^de^rnark  tli#? 

in 0hat^in  anil  Nicholait 
Lud  at  Sahit  TnA . . iv , , ^ \ 

Jo  Ihv  adjoion^  eidonm  is  a fue^uhi/e 
* o f tk e I^Vktrk; and  <3 ate  Vfe  they  ajprpgftt* 

r usual ly  icnowh 4t^. 
the  Ma  r,  ^lifjbns  In  tte  thii  ci  and  fourth 
eSithOD^ Th&  mark  ike  eyeeiit  that 

-the  iit i kl  Septctjlhias  i?  replaee 

f Vij  ki  Ma»J  r; 

The  meaui tfg;  of  this  design  is  ^uflifeienk 
ly  ohviVjo^-.  -S,  jX.  siumls  for  Saint  I>iA 
Cfv  L.  for  0aatri!i  Lad.  N.  L.  for  his  bro- 
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ilfef  Niehtd^v  And  the  two  interlaced 
imtiak  ' I M'’  ler  Madams  ilHeonhlirts, 
The  etrrje  inclieates  flte  ^lote  as  theauu 
hloin  fit  kosnK^f’aph^y  }a  td  the  Hon  We 
erossOf  LxiiTtuire^hO^  t|mt  the  public**- 
if  Op.  'was.  avk#  wRhin  that  pro  ym^,  ami : 
ukdkr  ilit'  ^ktfQftaQ&pt  i ts  I'Cj&n  i tig  d it k 
Rethrnixiu  how  to  ik^  of  the 

vol.um;:.  w.  li.iuj  .on  the  reverse  rd  the  1 it  le 
pa'ro  an  eleviMirHoO  dediqatiou  addressed  /- 
U>  MaxiOii]hni  Au^u^tus  Ctvmr  by  Rhar 
maiOK  iij.iosi r4«)tl)i/,ina  the  Em]>evor  as  the 
Sacred  Momsr.-dj  of  all  the-  VVo*aL  and 
. io  Ini  favor  tlm  author  of 

the  iireseut  book,  \\who  WiS  ded^  it 


obhorih^  Ok  ike  vl  cksAi0Ok>  etn Ak 
i?;Taonra*rH>C  suowiso  ua'tv;  'uakk 
; uF  Tfffi  t C-M'HO.v^  IL/V, 


ti>  Tliec  m proof  of  his  devoiioio fr  Tliew 
follows  the  fori ii »i*l  dedication  of  ilie  work 
tti  the  Enaperor  MakijiiiHAU  ky’VWkkUcr^' 
hi  tiller  himsblfi  in  a hi^h  sounding 
dress,  whlih;  With  ihs  licad  liases— "LI  VO 
•-MAXIMILIAN^  -CAKSARI  AUOUST0 
AfA^TfNtJS  iLATTiMlLVS  FOELIOL 
tATEM  OPTAT^  tills  three  ci,uvs 
pa^cs;  exphunmc:  the  motives  which  no 
sjaiiWl  |ts  aafiathc  \vho  thei'efn  places kilii- 
^idf  waler  the  pfnte^tiah  of  h is  f - Sii^reai 
who  holds  In  • lm  liiinds  th^  $ny 
iiitz '^l:tl>e  . A.s<:;  A 

iu  view  of  av  hat  afterw  ards  lifippcvo  ;i 
to  tliis  titkiil  de^kditioiK  b-  Imhsjafidlb  i%t  h 
its  oj)0a  ik‘g  vyill  he  iiitere^tihg'i 

*’  I’or  ikcsf  <>  :i>  or.;f  in  eotifiparjVij^  j >n  -»av 
o\vtr  part,  vv  itk  KlfefS  Aid  of  scnre 
t'he  lViK>E^  nf  Ptuk-niy  with  t he  Greek  rdHt  i 

m adh.il [»>n  theretb  ap  ^xaniitaaion  «n  the ’iOnr 
voyages  AineritaitJ  A’\-Hpjieivj 1 have  pir- 
pared,  Jar  tte?;nse  at  - »'  aUi*:n-  Turn  aoti  i}«  m 

1>i  epnf  at  ary  if  ei.soe  at  dklirc  Of  >h  tv  w lihle 

eurtii  u.j'/dev  Gi-'  fonu  uf  a ylohe  oah'i-  phou- 
splnae.  amH  I ImVe  reSAlyAd  t!«  <itkWtkf«v  it  to 
Vonr  Majesty,  'V{m>  Jedtjs  hi  Jhb  Uumit}  the  dc- 
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minion  of  the  earth;  persuading  myself  that 
under  your  a?gis — like  the  shield  of  Achilles — 
I shall  be  protected  from  the  intrigues  of  my 
rivals  if  I find  that  I shall  have  satisfied,  at 
least  partially,  the  mind  of  Your  Majesty,  so 
wise  and  discerning  in  these  things.  Hail,  il- 
lustrious Emperor!  From  the  city  of  Saint 
Did,  in  the  year  1507  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.” 


The  especial  interest  of  this  passage 
lies  in  its  allusion  to  the  jealous  rivals  of 
the  author,  and  his  premonition  that  they 
might,  unless  prevented  by  the  aegis  of 
the  Emperor,  seek  to  rob  him  of  the 
credit  of  his  work.  This  was  precisely 
what  happened,  and  we  cpme  now  to 
the  mystery  of  the  four  separate  editions 
of  1507. 

The  book  having  been  successfully 
launched  at  the  end  of  April,  Waldseemiil- 
ler,  worn  and  weary  with  his  labor,  left 
Saint  Did  for  a visit  to  Basel  and  Freiburg, 
where  he  went  to  spend  the  Easter  holi- 
days. During  his  absence  the  gymnase, 
moved,  no  doubt,  by  the  immediate  pop- 
ularity of  its  first  publication,  felt  that 
Waldseemiiller  had  reserved  to  himself 
too  exclusively  the  glory  of  its  authorship, 
and  had  not  given  due  credit  to  the  gym- 
nase, which  had  furnished  the  capital 
and  printing  facilities  for  publishing  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  narrative  of  Vespu- 
cius,  which  formed  its  most  interesting 
chapters.  The  cahier , or  sheet,  which, 
when  folded,  formed  the  first  six  leaves, 
was  therefore  detached  from  such  copies 
of  the  first  edition  as  remained  unsold, 
and  a new  form  was  printed  and  inserted 
in  its  place — presumably  by  direction  of 
Guatrin  Lud,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  Waldseemiiller.  In  this  reprinted  first 
form  the  dedication  to  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian was  so  altered  as  to  make  the 
book  appear  to  be  the  collective  produc- 
tion of  the  Gymnase  Vosgien. 

The  insertion  of  these  six  reprinted 
leaves  into  the  original  issue  made  what 
is  now  known  as  the  second  edition,  in 
which  the  “Gymnasium  Vosagense,”  in- 
stead of  Martinus  Ilacomilus,  appears  in 
the  dedication  as  author  of  the  book. 
The  printer’s  trade-mark,  enclosing  the 
date  on  the  final  page,  was  not  changed, 
and  lienee  the  so-called  first  and  second 
editions  both  bear  the  legend,  “Finished 
the  VII  May,  1507.”  How  large  these 
editions  were  cannot  now  be  learned,  but 
the  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and  on 
August  25th  of  the  same  year  the  third 
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edition  was  issued,  with  a new  arrange- 
ment of  the  title-page  and  certain  typo- 
graphical corrections,  but  substantially 
identical  with  the  second  edition.  At 
this  second  affront  Waldseemiiller  seems 
to  have  lost  patience,  and  he  addressed  a 
bitter  complaint  to  his  friend  Ringmann, 
which  he  published  in  the  Margarita 
Philosophica , at  Strasburg,  in  which  he 
denounces  scornfully  the  greed  and  in- 
justice of  his  former  associates  at  Saint 
DiA 

This  public  appeal  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated a sensation,  and  to  have  touched  the 
conscience  of  the  gymnase,  for  shortly 
afterward  a fourth  and  final  Saint  Die 
edition  of  the  Cosmographiae  was  issued, 
in  which  the  original  dedication  of  the 
first  edition  was  restored  intact,  and 
Waldseemiiller  thereby  reinstated  as  its 
author.  The  date -mark  on  the  final 
page  was  again  left  unchanged,  so  that 
the  third  and  fourth  editions  bear  the 
same  date,  “ iiii  kl.  Septembris,”  1507,  al- 
though there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fourth  issue  did  not  actually 
appear  until  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  This  tardy  act  of  justice  did  not 
appease  the  offended  Hylacomylus.  He 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  gym- 
nase, and  instead  of  returning  to  Saint 
Die,  betook  himself  to  Strasburg,  where 
in  1509  he  published,  through  the  press 
of  Jean  Gruninger,  a fifth  and  sadly 
degraded  edition  of  the  Cosmographiae , 
printed  on  coarse  paper,  with  close  Gothic 
type,  a rude  and  unworthy  sequence  of 
the  beautiful  editions  of  Saint  Die.  A 
final  and  still  more  degraded  edition  ap- 
peared in  1514  from  the  press  of  Jean  d© 
la  Place,  at  Lyons,  in  which  the  original 
text  was  abbreviated  and  otherwise  muti- 
lated, and  the  whole  dedicated  to  one 
Jacques  Robuthet,  a personage  otherwise 
unknown  to  fame. 

These  successive  issues  of  the  Cosmo- 
graphiae were  spread  over  Europe,  trans- 
lated and  reprinted  in  Italian  and  Span- 
ish, copied  and  borrowed  from  without 
credit  by  other  geographers  of  all  races 
and  tongues.  A copy  of  the  Strasburg 
edition  found  its  way  in  1524  to  the  li- 
brary of  Fernando  Columbus,  son  of  the 
great  Admiral,  at  Seville,  where  it  became 
one  of  the  favorite  volumes  of  that  re- 
nowned collector  of  rare  and  interesting 
books.  Fernando  Columbus  was  an  in- 
veterate traveller,  and  from  his  copious 
notes  written  on  the  margins  of  the  Cos - 
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III.— THE  FATEFUL  PARAGRAPH. 

We  now  return  to  the  contents  of  this 
famous  little  volume,  and  the  passage  that 
has  made  it  immortal.  After  the  dedi- 
cation to  Maximilian  already  described 
comes  the  text  of  Waldseemiiller’s  “ rudi- 
ments of  cosmography,”  in  nine  chapters 
or  topics,  which  fill  thirty-two  pages. 

Under  the  ninth  title,  “De  quibusdam 
Cosmographiae  rudimentis,”  the  author, 
who  has  been  describing  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  as  three  climates  or  grand 
divisions  of  the  globe  as  designated  by 
Ptolemy,  abruptly  launches  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  which,  in  deference  to 
what  it  accomplished,  is  entitled  to  quota- 
tion in  the  original : 

41  Nunc  vero  & hec  partes  sunt  latius  lustratse/A 
alia  quarta  pars  per  Americum  Vesputium  (vt  in  se- 
quentibus  audietur)  inuenta  est/quam  non  video  cur 
quts  iure  vetet  ab  Amerieo  iuuentore  sagacis  inge- 
nij  viro  Amerigen  quasi  Amend  terrain/ si  ue  Arne* 
ricam  dicendam  : cura  & Europa  & Asia  a mulieri- 
bus  sua  fortita  sint  nomlua.” 

“ But,  now  that  these  parts  have  been  more 
widely  explored,  and  another  fourth  part  has 
been  discovered  by  Ainericus  Vespucius  (as 
will  be  seen  hereinafter)  I do  not  see  why 
we  may  justly  refuse  to  name  it  America, 
namely,  the  land  of  Americus  or  America,  after 
its  discoverer  Americus,  a man  of  sagacious 
mind,  siuce  both  Europe  and  Asia  derived 
their  names  from  women.” 


“But  for  these  seven  lines,”  says  M. 
Harrisse,  “written  by  an  obscure  geog- 
rapher in  a little  village  of  the  Vosges, 
the  Western  hemisphere  might  have  been 
called  The  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or 
Atlantis,  or  Iberia,  or  New  India,  or 
simply  ‘The  Indies,’  as  it  is  designated 
officially  in  Spain  to  this  day.”  As  it 
was,  however,  the  suggestion  of  Hyla- 
comylus  was  promptly  adopted  by  geog- 
raphers everywhere ; the  new  land  beyond 
the  Atlantic  had  by  a stroke  of  a pen  been 
christened  for  all  coming  time. 

M.  Jules  Marcou,  in  a vain  attempt  to 
sustain  his  theory  that  the  name  America 
came  from  a tribe  of  Indians  who  in  the 
time  of  Columbus  inhabited  what  is  now 
Honduras,  undertook  some  years  ago  a 
critical  study  of  the  Cosmographiae  In - 
troductio  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  work  of  Waldseemiiller.  By  a labo- 
rious comparison  of  the  style  and  diction 
of  each  separate  chapter  he  convinced 
himself  that  the  first  five  chapters  of  the 


the  Vatican  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a private 
collector  in  Albany,  New  York,  with  Ilarrisse’s  man- 
uscript opinion  that  this  is  the  long- sought  Vatican 
copy. — Ed.  Harper. 
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book  were  written  by  Guatrin  Lud,  with 
more  or  less  assistance  from  Waldseemiil- 
ler.  The  authorship  of  Chapter  8 he  as- 
cribes to  Ringmann,and  that  of  the  sixth 
and  ninth  chapters  to  Jean  Basin,  who, 
if  this  hypothesis  were  true,  would  have 
been  responsible  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
name  America.  But  all  this  is  mere  in- 
ference, and  has  been  generally  discard- 
ed. The  evidence  that  Waldseemiiller 
wrote  the  didactic  portion  of  the  Cosmo- 
graphiae  is  too  varied  and  conclusive  to 
be  set  aside  by  any  such  fine-spun  theory 
as  that  of  Marcou. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Cosmographiae , the  Globus  Mundi  of 
Jean  Griininger  appeared,  sanctioning  its 
suggestion,  and  calling  the  new  continent 
simply  “America”;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Spaniard  Pomponius  Mela,  in 
his  Three  Books  on  the  Site  of  the  Earth , 
Johannes  Schoner,  on  his  globe,  which 
may  yet  be  seen  at  Nuremberg,  and  Peter 
Apianus  in  his  famous  map  of  1620,  as 
well  as  in  his  Cosmographicus , followed 
the  same  example.  Already  in  1510  Gua- 
trin Lud  had  been  able  to  say  truthfully, 
in  his  Grammatica  Figurata,  that  “ Saint 
Diez  is  now  a city  known  throughout  the 
whole  world,  because  it  has  given  the 
name  to  America.” 

Ringmann  died  in  1511,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  but  Waldseemiiller  survived 
him  ten  years,  and  passed  away  in  his 
forty-third  year.  The  death  of  Duke 
Ren6  in  1508,  and  the  defection  of  Wald- 
seemiiller,  together  with  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  Guatrin  Lud  by  public  affairs,  had 
so  weakened  the  working  capacity  of  the 
gymnase  printing-office  that  the  death 
of  Ringmann  was  the  signal  for  its  dis- 
solution. Its  type  and  press  were  sold  to 
Jean  Schott,  of  Strasburg,  who  in  1513 
published  the  long  - deferred  edition  of 
Ptolemy  which  had  been  projected  by 
the  gymnase.  Waldseemiiller,  who  now 
superintended  its  preparation  for  the 
press,  had  meanwhile  found  out  his  mis- 
take about  the  real  discoverer  of  America, 
and  in  the  superb  map  which  he  added  as 
a supplement  to  the  work,  the  exact  spot 
where  Columbus  first  set  foot  on  the  main- 
land of  the  new  hemisphere  is  designated 
by  these  words,  “This  land  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  were  discovered  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  under  the  authority  of 
the  King  of  Spain.”  In  the  whole  vol- 
ume not  a word  about  the  discoveries  of 
Americus  Vespucius.  But  this  silent  ret 
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ribuiion  came  too  late  * the  error  had been 
graven  so  deeply  that  it  could  never  bo  of 
effaced,  . ^ 

It  would  bo  MnjiiU  to  igSye  tfife  parlb 
tlie  subject  -without  »0ine  &U-ii£st*ft  to  th 
tht^e  disputed  points  around  which  ^ 
moelt  of  the  controversy 
ep  gendered  by  the  Voxniu* 
tp%aphiae  hm  been  waged. 

To  wd)oxh  wus  the  report  of 
Afttbrtcus:  ^csp  licit*#, 
at  .Lisbon  the  4th  Septeut -;; • ; : ^ /^$5|8g3| 
her,  i $04V.  drigiijatiy; 
dressed  r forAybat  purpose 
W^HW^Hten:  and  feo.vr  dixl 
it  boma  Into : £fe  haynL  of  |||^|y3 
l)ukc*  ReuC  of  Lorramet  - Jlllr  ri^i 
Secondiy,  sh*1*  th>  Oyt>  WM  . *?S; 
deuce  \\dneh  ha-shot;  on-  v 
feartbedAnd  ranged  hi >m\ml  :'"y.8^®feP? 
the  C‘j*siH pgrft ph  m *e  InUHt-  ra&gKjSI 


timio  ^^spucedv  at  Florence;  If  ibis  lat- 

genuin^  and  wk& 
aefrmUy  \v,riUen  .toy,  Vespueiu#  #4  it  whs 
pd  hi i&! jed  m t htf  CVas mt/$/ ’Of//itrh\  it  WS uld 
go  to  prov*  ihut  Duke  Rene  imd  studied 
as  a boy  at  Fiore  nee,  and  was  ;>  el  iuin  of 


FipaJI>^  did  Vcspueius 
actually:  make  the  6m 
voyage  ih&i  in?  describes  in 
lib*  nari’ad  vb;  the  one 

which  <^tepsryy  lasted 
from  May,  iyfL  until  Oc- 
tober. 1438,  during  which 
lie;  claims  I0'  hay$.'  vi^ii^} 
thev  Canaries  the  £ulf*  #f 
Honduras  Bad  Mexico,  and 
founded  t)ie  capes  of  Flori- 
da m far  as  the  Bermudas  J 
or,  if  he  did  not  make  tliat 
'voyage,  ■ lis  many  able  his'oritMss  now  Vespucius,  t»i  which  ch*c  w*  n light  infelr 
doubt,  what  Wiis  Ui*  motive  • in.  falsely  that  the  JatUA  sCenl  i}.)^ 
pretending  tCfr&Wl  math*  it  ( doing*  U>  lo.-  svimo!  fellow pjj|  .-* 

The  first  of  these  propositions  embraces  natural  and  disin  fereS  ted  *<ot  of  fiieiidsliip, 
several  points  which  are  -still  unsettled;.  There  is  nothing  in  Lho  letter  oi\  thy  re- 
v>'C  *;au  only  .state  the  outlines'  of  -I he  • port,  m»r  in  the  fu«;t  <>f  tlh'ir  having  bon 
ddmmnav  As  published  in  the  (W<r-  writ  by  V.^munus  to  Duke  Rer»e#  ^hich 
tfmphkte,  the  narrative  of  Americas  Ws  6 an  J'iiirjy  von  riot  t jte  former  «,f  any  *ly- 
tmeim  }»  precede*!  -•;  a. Kui&  letter  of  trims-  njr  to  whom  lor  himself  the  credit  of  hav 
luiHah  ostensibly  written  by  Vttspueins  mg  discovered  tin-  N>‘w  World, 
h’nmlf,  .*.ml  midrcascfi  in  "The  /Mtv.t  )}  Butin  1 824S  Uvmv  vhs  found  m a library 
;-i-tnoa>  Renatn.  Kipg  of  .Terttsaiem  and  ai  Parish  praiied  copy  in  Italian  of  Amer- 
Sicdljr  v m^omnie>(dtrigi.o  him  that  modest,  ictus  s report  addressed  to  “ ribs  Mivgniti 
Tfccl tai pf adtf yx^  remind"-  once  Mfe^sire  feit>prd  :^<3dHvin i^:Tgr p^ t tial ' 

mg  him  of  their  void hfni  piaasures  whrt*  Cioef  Staiidind  Bvarnr  lo  t)io  I dust*  ions 
thcy^JKcnd  attd  Amtwnu^:-wcrc  Floveucrv"’  Tins  bad  been 

Fellnyrs ^mieV - ife  fe»etnug^  A|  h|»  au’fclc  }>uhUslmd  hi  Fiol^uO  in  laO&,  ndd  bhfiyv* 
the  p to X>io*T3f i ii  Lcni ^ Ci io io  Ait-  t?if  that  the  ^aiim  ixnrraijvc  and  Tfetler  of 


rirnTBAiT  <m  H\mv  cauf.  fhom  nir. 
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trausmittal  had  been  written  by  Vespu- 
cius  himself,  and  sent  by  him  to  Soderini 
by  the  hands  of  a messenger,  Benvenuto 
Domenico,  a Florentine,  whom  Vespucius 
commends  to  the  favor  of  Soderini  for  his 
courtesy  in  bringing  the  documents.  The 
letter  of  enclosure  to  Soderini  also  alludes 
to  him  as  a schoolmate  of  Vespucius,  but 
differs  from  the  one  to  Rene  in  not  nam- 
ing his  uncle,  Giorgio  Vespucius,  as  their 
teacher.  But  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  the  narrative  and  letter  of  Vespucius 
to  Soderini  were  published  in  Florence  at 
least  a year  before  the  French  version  of 
the  same  was  received  at  Nancy  by  Duke 
Rene.  The  question  therefore  remains, 
did  Vespucius  or  some  agent  of  his  at 
Florence  make  the  French  translation 
there  and  send  it  to  Rene  with  a new 
letter  of  enclosure  written  specially  by 
Americus  to  Ren6,  or  was  the  manuscript, 
as  received  at  Saint  Die,  simply  a trans- 
lation of  the  report  and  letter  of  Vespu- 
cius to  Soderini,  and  was  the  latter  so 
altered  by  Jean  Basin  in  his  translation 
as  to  appear  to  have  been  originally  ad- 
dressed to  Duke  Ren6  instead  of  Soderini? 
To  suppose  this  is  to  accuse  Basin,  Gua- 
trin  Lud,  and  Waldseemliller  of  a deliber- 
ate fraud,  in  which  the  Duke  Rend  must 
have  been  a willing  accomplice,  for  the 
letter  of  transmittal,  ostensibly  signed  by 
Vespucius,  and  addressed  to  the  Illustrious 
Renato,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily, 
stood  unchanged  through  all  the  four  edi- 
tions of  Saint  Did.  Until  the  controversy 
over  this  point  arose,  history  did  not  show 
that  Rend  as  a youth  had  ever  studied  at 
Florence,  but  closer  search  has  shown 
that  he  might  have  been  taken  there  by 
his  father,  Ferry  de  Vaudremont,  when 
the  latter  was  sent  by  his  sovereign  in 
1460  to  assist  John  of  Calabria  in  his  ef- 
fort to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  discussion  has  taken  a range  too 
wide  to  be  followed  here,  but  the  most 
obvious  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  which 
was  reached  by  Washington  Irving  in 
1827 — that  Vespucius  wrote  the  original 
report  and  letter  of  enclosure  to  Duke 
Rend,  but  sent  a duplicate  copy  of  both  to 
Soderini,  altering  the  text  of  his  letter  in 
the  duplicate  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  facts 
of  his  antecedent  relations  with  the  Gon- 
falonier. 

The  original,  sent  to  Rend,  appeared  in 
the  Cosmogrciphiae  in  1507,  the  copy  to  So- 
derini was  printed  in  Italy  about  1505,  and 
the  two  editions,  confronting  each  other  in 
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modern  controversy,  have  each  been  used 
to  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  other. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  narrative  or 
letter  to  show  that  Vespucius  intended 
them  for  publication,  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  he  ever  heard  of  Wald- 
seemiiller  or  the  Cosmographiae , for  he 
remained  in  Spain,  where  he  died,  poor 
but  honored,  in  1512.  If  by  anything 
which  he  wrote  or  did  he  sought  to  claim 
the  original  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
the  fact  has  not  been  proven,  and  Colum- 
bus certainly  did  not  know  of  or  suspect 
it,  for  we  find  him  at  Seville  in  1505,  after 
his  return  from  his  last  voyage,  broken, 
feeble,  and  destitute,  sending  by  Vespucius 
a letter  to  his  son  Diego  at  the  Spanish 
court,  commending  to  him  the  bearer, 
whom  he,  the  Admiral,  had  commissioned 
to  plead  his  cause  with  the  obdurate  King. 
The  value  of  Vespucius  for  this  mission 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  himself  visited 
the  Brazilian  coast  with  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
in  1499,  and  could  confirm  Columbus’s 
account  of  the  richness  of  that  country. 

As  to  the  final  charge  that  Vespucius  in 
his  letter  claimed  to  have  made  a voyage 
in  1497  which  he  really  did  not  make,  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  against  him,  but  at 
worst  it  only  convicts  him  of  an  effort — 
out  of  all  harmony  with  his  otherwise 
upright  life  — to  magnify  his  experience 
as  a navigator,  and  thus  secure  new  em- 
ployment in  that  capacity  from  King  Fer- 
dinand, who  was  then  inclined  to  treat 
him  with  neglect.  This  is  perhaps  beg- 
ging the  question,  but  the  essential  point 
in  this  connection  is  that  not  even  this 
charge,  if  true,  nor  any  other  established 
fact,  can  fix  upon  Vespucius  the  stigma 
of  having  sought  to  give  his  name  to  the 
realm  that  had  been  found  by  Columbus. 
That  which  actually  happened  resulted, 
by  curious  accident,  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  a penchant  for  writing,  which  the 
more  sedate  and  preoccupied  Columbus 
had  not. 

Columbus  was  comparatively  unknown 
during  liis  lifetime  except  in  Genoa  and 
Spain,  as  also  somewhat  in  Portugal,  for 
the  reason,  mainly,  that  he  wrote  but  lit- 
tle except  letters  to  his  sovereigns,  and 
that  little  was  not  published  until  long 
afterwards.  Americus  Vespucius,  on  the 
other  hand,  kept  an  elaborate  journal  of 
his  voyages,  and  wrote  a concise,  readable 
account  of  them  after  his  return.  This 
account,  through  the  means  above  de- 
scribed, found  its  way  into  print,  and  gave 
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his  name  to  the  new  continent,  while  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  in  which  he  sail 
ed,  and  a score  of  other  navigators  who 
sailed  the  Western  seas  from  1495  to  1504 
— men  of  action,  who  did  much  but  wrote 
little — were  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  dead.  Columbus  died  in  1506, 
six  years  before  Vespucius, and  both  closed 
their  eyes  believing  that  the  islands  they 
had  discovered  were  part  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  the  mainland  along  which  they 
had  cruised  was  the  coast  of  China  or 
Japan.  Even  Cuba  was  believed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia  until  it  was 
circumnavigated  in  1508.  It  is  related 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  Columbus's 
first  outward  voyage  a flock  of  land-birds 
flew  over  his  ships  in  a southwesterly 
direction,  and  that  the  Admiral,  yielding 
reluctantly  to  his  clamorous  and  taint- 
hearted  crew*  changed  his  course  to  the 
southward,  and  landed  on  the  island  of 
Guanahani,  whereas  if  his  original  due 
westward  course  had  been  continued  he 
would  have  first  reached  the  coast,  of 
North  ^Carolina  *.  the  present  Un  i ted  States 
would  have  then  been  tlie  heritage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  New  York 
would  be  to-day,  like  Havana,  a port  of 
Spain.  Similarly  trivial  in  its  origin,  but 


inflexible  in  its  results,  was  the  accident 
which,  without  the  knowledge  of  Colum- 
bus or  Vespucius,  named  the  Western 
continent  for  the  Florentine  navigator 
instead  of  the  Genoese  discoverer. 

Just  as  the  name  <4  Indian, given  un- 
wittingly by  Columbus  to  the  natives  of 
Guanahani,  where  be  first  landed  in  1492, 
has  stood  for  all  the  aborigines  of  the 
New  World  through  the  four  centuries 
during  which  it  has  been  known  as  a sep- 
arate continent,  so  the  name  “America,” 
the  ignorant  but  well-meant  suggestion 
of  an  obscure  inland  geographer,  has 
stood  ever  since,  as  if  to  typify  the  in- 
justice arid  treachery  which  pursued  the 
grvat  discoverer  through  life,  and  follow- 
ed him,  poor,  neglected,  and  disappointed, 
to  the  grave. 

IV.— SAINT  int  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  history  of  Saint  Die  leads  us 
through  the  barbarism  and  misery  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  dreary  centuries  when 
the  people  were  helpless  vassals  of  Church 
and  state,  when  prince  and  prelate  were 
alike  avaricious,  cruel,  and  corrupt,  and 
when  the  blood  and  substance  of  the  pea- 
santry were  squandered  in  useless  wars. 
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Id  the  conflagration  most  of  the  records 
of  the  monastery  were  lost,  but  the  origi- 
nal church  of  Notre  Dame  remained  in- 
tact or  but  slightly  damaged,  and  around 
it  the  cathedral  and  citadel  walls  were 
rebuilt.  The  twelfth  century  was  a pe- 
riod of  restoration,  during  which  the  cha- 
pitre  again  became  so  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful that  during  the  wars  of  the  next 
two  hundred  years  it  was  an  object  of 
envy  and  rapine  from  all  sides.  Its  inde- 
pendent and  courageous  assertion  of  its 
rights  brought  down  upon  it  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Bishop  of  Toul,  in  whose 
diocese  it  was  located,  and  the  struggle 
for  its  control  made  a long  and  gloomy 
chapter  of  war  and  persecution,  in  which 
the  peasantry  of  the  Vale  of  Galilee  were 
ground  down  to  the  lowest  condition  of 
poverty  and  servitude.  The  chapitre, 
however,  held  its  ground,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Duke 
Ren6  and  Canons  Guatrin  Lud  and  Jean 
Basin  came  upon  the  scene,  the  situa- 
tion was  that  which  has  been  briefly  in- 
dicated in  the  earlier  portion  of  this 
sketch. 

Morals  in  Church  and  state  were  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  Inquisition  spread  its  ter- 
rors throughout  Lorraine;  a hundred  and 
thirty -four  persons  were  executed  for 
witchcraft  in.  a single  year,  and  the  con- 
fessions of  the  poor  victims,  wrung  from 
them  under  torture,  were  sufficient  to 
doom  any  persons  thus  accused  of  having 
shared  in  their  alleged  sorceries.  The 
chapitre  clung  to  its  prerogatives  with  a 
grip  of  iron,  and  the  revenues  of  its  can- 
ons, although  wrung  from  the  life-blood 
of  the  people,  were  princely  for  that 
time.  Taxation  and  tithes,  added  to  the 
correes,  or  enforced  gratuitous  labor  on 
roads  and  public  works,  kept  the  peasant 
so  poor  and  meagrely  fed  that  epidemics 
of  small-pox,  plague,  and  malignant  croup 
— the  diphtheria  of  modern  times — fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  sequence, 
sweeping  off  in  some  instances  one-sixth 
of  the  population  of  certain  districts  in  a 
single  year.  Ignorance  and  superstition 
increased  the  terrors  of  these  visitations: 
the  stricken  victims  of  pestilence  were 
abandoned  by  the  road-side  or  thrown 
into  barns  to  perish  of  neglect  and  star- 
vation. 

The  beneficent  reign  of  Duke  Ren6  II. 
brought  some  alleviation  to  these  miseries. 
If  he  demanded  of  his  people  heroic  ser- 
vices in  battle,  it  was  to  defend  their 
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country  from  foreign  aggression,  and  in 
return  for  their  patriotism  he  sought  to 
shield  them  from  local  oppression.  Un- 
der his  influence  Canon  Lud  undertook 
at  Saint  Die  several  important  measures 
of  reform.  During  an  epidemic  of  the 
plague  he  established  temporary  hospitals 
into  which  the  sick  were  gathered,  and 
mendicants  and  vagabonds  were  forced  to 
earn  their  own  food  and  shelter  by  caring 
for  them.  He  opened  schools,  and  by 
edict  and  example  sought  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  people  to  higher  and 
better  lives.  The  period  of  the  Vosgian 
Gymnase  shines  out  as  a bright  oasis 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  cen- 
turies which  preceded  and  followed  it. 

The  influence  of  Lud  and  his  associates 
checked  for  a time  the  tortures  and  perse- 
cutions for  witchcraft ; the  books  that  they 
published  and  collected  turned  public  at- 
tention toward  literature  and  learning; 
the  dawn  of  a better  civilization  seemed 
to  have  come. 

But  the  time  was  nof  yet  ripe  for  sflch 
reforms,  and  before  the  good  canons  of 
the  gymnase  were  cold  in  their  graves 
the  reaction  had  begun.  Within  five 
years  the  chapitre  had  joined  in  the  fren- 
zy of  persecution  against  heresy  and  sor- 
cery. The  greedy  canons  impressed  the 
peasantry  into  every  service  that  would 
yield  an  additional  revenue,  the  forests 
were  cut  away  from  the  hills  until  the 
valleys,  deprived  of  their  natural  protec- 
tion from  northerly  winds,  no  longer 
bore  the  vine;  the  denuded  heights  pour- 
ed down  torrents  which  submerged  the 
fields  and  destroyed  the  crops.  As  the 
vine  perished,  the  potato  was  fortunately 
introduced  from  the  New  World,  and  this, 
doubling  within  a decade  the  food-produ- 
cing capacity  of  the  land,  finally  turned 
the  scale  and  enabled  the  decimated  popu- 
lation to  regain  lost  ground.  It  is  a cu- 
rious fact  that  the  introduction  of  the  po- 
tato was  savagely  opposed  by  the  Church, 
the  priests  insisting  that  the  new-fangled 
tuber  from  the  Indies  was  a lure  and  de- 
vice of  the  evil  one.  But  the  canons  of 
Saint  Di6,  who  later  on  had  the  courage 
to  defy  the  authority  of  Charles  V., 
laughed  at  the  priestly  interdiction,  plant- 
ed the  forbidden  fruit,  collected  tithes  of 
such  as  were  planted  by  their  vassals, 
and  fed  their  people  for  years,  while  the 
peasants  of  war-worn  but  orthodox  France 
were  pinched  with  hunger. 

Through  trials  and  vicissitudes},  which 
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it  is  a relief  to  pass  over  in  silence,  the 
village  of  Saint  Die  struggled  along  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1757,  it  was 
swept  by  a conflagration  which  destroyed 
more  than  half  of  the  secular  portion  of 
the  town.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, says  the  chronicle,  the  fire  broke 
out  in  the  shop  of  an  iron-founder,  near 
the  bridge  upon  which  the  main  street 
crossed  the  Meurthe.  The  houses  were 
of  wood,  with  high  sloping  roofs  shingled 
with  pitch-pine.  A strong  south  wind 
was  blowing,  and  within  four  hours  a 
hundred  and  sixteen  buildings,  the  homes 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  families, 
were  destroyed.  The  people  were  panic- 
stricken  and  fled  to  the  hills,  believing 
that  the  fire  was  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
and  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 
Such  a visitation  would  have  been  fatal 
to  Saint  Di6  but  for  two  facts:  the  cha- 
pitre  was  spared  as  a rallying-point,  and 
the  country  was  then  under  the  sceptre 
of  King  Stanislast>f  Poland.  Hearing  of 
the  disaster,  that  liberal  and  enlightened 
monarch  promptly  sent  supplies  of  food 
for  the  destitute,  and  then  came  in  person 
to  rally  the  people  and  superintend  the  re- 
building of  the  town.  The  main  street, 
which  had  been  nearly  destroyed,  was 
narrowed  £nd  rebuilt  of  stone,  with  roofs 
of  tiles,  and  Stanislas  gave  a hundred 
thousand  francs  toward  the  construction 
of  all  the  front  walls  on  a uniform  plan. 
Thus  subsidized  and  favored,  Saint  Di6 
rose  from  its  ashes  fairer  and  greater 
than  before,  and  a stone  pillar  in  front  of 
the  Palace  of  Justice  now  attests  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  to  the  King  who 
so  royally  succored  their  forefathers  in 
their  hour  of  need. 

To  this  simultaneous  rebuilding  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  is  due  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  but  least 
picturesque  cities  of  Lorraine.  But  what 
it  lost  in  picturesqueness  it  gained  in  san- 
itary and  other  advantages,  and  with  its 
fine  and  sheltered  position  it  is  one  of  the 
most  healthful  towns  of  its  size  in  cen- 
tral Europe. 

Among  the  historic  buildings  that  had 
been  stricken  by  the  conflagration  were 
the  home  of  Jean  Basin,  which  lost  its 
entire  upper  story,  and  the  house  of  Gua- 
trin  Lud,  wherein  had  been  printed  the 
Cosmogrctphiae  just  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before.  The  latter  was  entirely 
destroyed,  except  the  foundation  walls, 
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and  on  these  was  built,  about  1759,  the 
Pharmacie  Bardy  of  to-day,  whose  genial 
proprietor,  as  president  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Society  of  Saint  Die,  preserves  not 
unworthily  the  traditions  of  a site  hal- 
lowed by  memories  of  Guatrin  Lud  and 
the  gymnase. 

Modern  Saint  Di6  is  a pleasant  thriv- 
ing town  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple, who  are  engaged  mainly  in  weaving, 
spinning,  tanning,  and  various  industries 
connected  with  the  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of  pine  lumber,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  that  picturesque  region. 
The  fertile  Valley  of  Galilee  is  sheltered 
from  the  northern  winds  by  a range  of 
lofty  wooded  hills,  chief  among  which 
towers  a peak  known  as  the  Ormont,  to 
the  top  of  which  the  women  of  Lorraine 
still  make  pilgrimages,  in  the  belief,  in- 
herited from  pagan  times,  that  a certain 
fairy  holds  there  periodically  a baby -fair, 
at  which  would-be  mothers  are  enabled 
to  select  in  advance  the  kind  of  infant 
that  they  would  prefer.  The  Ormont  and 
its  neighboring  summits,  the  Kemberg, 
the  Spitzenberg,  and  the  Sapin  Sec,  are 
clothed  with  noble  forests,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  the  valley  is  mild,  but  tonic  and 
pure.  Saint  Di6  is  the  summer  home  of 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  who  has  a pretty  chalet 
on  the  hill-side  southeast  of  the  towTn,  and 
a few  other  Parisians  have  villas  in  the 
suburbs;  but  for  some  reason — the  prox- 
imity, perhaps,  of  Gerardmer  and  a dozen 
other  spring  and  mountain  resorts— the 
town  is  not  known  and  visited  by  tourists 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a railwray  wThicli  was  originally  laid 
out  from  Luneville  to  Markirch  in  Alsace, 
but  which  stopped  abruptly  when  the 
events  of  1870  drew  the  new  frontier  of 
Germany  across  its  path. 

The  cathedral,  with  its  exquisite  Goth- 
ic cloisters;  the  “ Petite  Eglise,”  archaic 
in  its  simplicity,  but  pure  in  style  as  a 
Grecian  temple;  the  citadel  walls  of  red 
sandstone,  softened  and  enriched  in  color 
by  the  storms  and  sunshine  of  centuries— 
all  these  remain,  stated  and  beautiful  as 
ever;  but  the  chapitre  is  no  longer  su- 
preme, and  a modern  Protestant  church, 
with  its  neatly  slated  spire  and  cushioned 
pews,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
to  mark  the  foothold  of  a new  faith.  The 
mines  of  silver  and  copper  which  were 
operated  under  Guatrin  Lud  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  are  ruined  and  grass- 
grown,  and  a factory  has  usurped  the 
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sit©  of  Jean  Wisse’s  paper-mill,  which 
furnished  the  white  sheets  for  the  Cosmo - 
graphiae. 

Perhaps  the  most  modern  characteris- 
tic of  Saint  Di6  is  its  devotion  to  repub- 
lican politics.  Even  in  midsummer  the 
walls  are  blazoned  with  posters  reciting 
the  demerits  of  this  or  that  candidate  in 
terms  that  must  make  their  ears  tingle  to 
read,  and  the  cafes  and  market-places  are 
eloquent  with  political  discussion.  There 


is  a veneering  of  Parisian  smartness  about 
the  shops  and  restaurants,  a band  plays 
in  the  handsome  park  by  the  river  on 
summer  evenings,  and  except  for  Mon- 
sieur Bardy  and  his  little  group  of  ama- 
teur archaeologists,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
half  a dozen  citizens  of  modern  Saint  Di6 
ever  heard  of  the  Cosmographiae  Intro- 
duction or  suspect  that  they  are  living  in 
the  footprints  of  the  men  who  gave 
America  its  name. 


JANE  FIELD.* 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IT  was  a hot  afternoon  in  August. 

Amanda  Pratt  had  set  all  her  win- 
dows wide  open,  but  no  breeze  came  in, 
only  the  fervid  breath  of  the  fields  and 
the  white  road  outside. 

She  sat  at  a front  window  and  darned 
a white  stocking;  her  long  thin  arms 
and  her  neck  showed  faintly  through  her 
old  loose  muslin  sacque.  The  muslin  was 
white,  with  a close -set  lavender  sprig, 
and  she  wore  a cameo  brooch  at  her 
throat.  The  blinds  were  closed,  and  she 
had  to  bend  low  over  her  mending  in  or- 
der to  see  in  the  green  gloom. 

Mm.  Babcock  came  toiling  up  the  bank 
to  the  house,  but  Amanda  did  not  notice 
her  until  she  reached  the  front  door. 
Then  she  fetched  a great  laboring  sigh. 

“Oh,  hum!”  said  she,  audibly,  in  a 
wrathful  voice;  “if  I’d  had  any  idea  of 
it,  I wouldn’t  have  come  a step.” 

Then  Amanda  looked  out  with  a start. 
“Is  that  you,  Mis’  Babcock?”  she  called 
hospitably  through  the  blind. 

“ Yes,  it’s  me— what’s  left  of  me.  Oh, 
hum!  Oh,  hum!” 

Amanda  ran  and  opened  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Babcock  entered,  panting.  She  had 
a green  umbrella,  which  she  furled  with 
difficulty  at  the  door,  and  a palm-leaf 
fan.  Her  face,  in  the  depths  of  her 
scooping  green  barege  bonnet,  was  dank 
with  perspiration  and  scowling  with  in- 
dignant misery.  She  sank  into  a chair, 
and  fanned  herself  with  a desperate  air. 

Amanda  set  her  umbrella  in  the  cor- 
ner, then  she  stood  looking  sympatheti- 
cally at  her.  “ It’s  a pretty  hot  day,  ain’t 
it  ?”  said  she. 


“ I should  think  ’twas  hot.  Oh,  hum !” 

“Don’t  you  want  me  to  get  you  a 
tumbler  of  water  ?” 

“I  dun  know.  I don’t  drink  much 
cold  water;  it  don’t  agree  with  me  very 
well.  Oh, dear!  You  ’ain’t  got  any  of 
your  beer  made,  I s’pose  ?” 

“No,  I ’ain’t.  I’m  dreadful  sorry. 
Don’t  you  want  a swaller  of  cold  tea?” 

“Well,  I dun  know,  but  I’ll  have  jest 
a swaller,  if  you’ve  got  some.  Oh,  dear 
me,  hum  !” 

Amanda  went  out  hurriedly,  and  re- 
turned with  a britannia  teapot  and  a 
tumbler.  She  poured  out  some  tea,  and 
Mrs.  Babcock  drank  with  desperate  gulps. 

“ I think  cold  tea  is  better  for  anybody 
than  cold  water  in  hot  weather,”  said 
Amanda.  “Won’t  you  have  another 
swaller,  Mis’  Babcock  ?” 

Mrs.  Babcock  shook  her  head,  and 
Amanda  carried  the  teapot  and  tumbler 
back  to  the  kitchen,  then  she  seated  her- 
self again,  and  resumed  her  mending. 
Mrs.  Babcock  fanned  and  panted  and 
eyed  Amanda. 

“You  look  cool  enough  in  that  old 
muslin  sacque,”  said  she,  in  a tone  of 
vicious  injury. 

“Yes,  it  is  real  cool.  I’ve  kept  this 
sacque  on  purpose  for  a real  hot  day.” 

“ Well,  it’s  dreadful  long  in  the  shoul- 
der seams,  ’cordin’  to  the  way  they  make 
’em  now,  but  I s’pose  it’s  cool.  Oh,  hum ! 
I ruther  guess  I shouldn’t  have  come  out 
of  the  house,  if  I’d  any  idea  how  hot 
’twas  in  the  sun.  Seems  to  me  it’s  hot 
as  an  oven  here.  I should  think  you'd 
air  off  your  house  early  in  the  mornin', 
an’  then  shut  your  windows  tight,  an’ 
keep  the  heat  out.’' 
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44  I know  some  folks  do  that  way,”  said 
Amanda. 

“Well,  I always  do,  an’  I guess  ’most 
everybody  does  that’s  good  housekeepers. 
It  makes  a sight  of  difference.” 

Amanda  said  nothing,  but  she  sat 
straighter. 

44  I s’pose  you  don’t  have  to  make  any 
fire  from  mornin'  till  night;  seems  as  if 
you  might  keep  cool.” 

“ No,  I don’t  have  to.” 

“Well,  I do.  There  I had  to  go  to 
work  to-day  an’  cook  squash  an’  beans 
an’  green  corn.  The  men  folks  ain’t  sat- 
isfied if  they  don’t  have  ’em  in  the  time 
of  ’em.  I wish  sometimes  there  wasn’t 
no  such  thing  as  garden  sauce.  I tell 
’em  sometimes  I guess  if  they  had  to  get 
the  things  ready  an’  cook  ’em  themselves, 
they’d  go  without.  Seems  sometimes  as 
if  the  whole  creation  was  like  a kitchen 
without  any  pump  in  it,  specially  con- 
trived to  make  women  folks  extra  work. 
Looks  to  me  as  if  pease  without  pods 
could  have  been  contrived  pretty  easy, 
and  it  does  seem  as  if  there  wasn’t  any 
need  of  havin’  strings  on  the  beans.” 

“Mis’  Green  has  got  a kind  of  beans 
without  any  strings, ” said  Amanda.  4 4 She 
brought  me  over  some  the  other  day,  an’ 
they  were  about  the  best  I ever  eat.” 

“ Well,  I know  there  is  a kind  without 
strings,”  returned  Mrs.  Babcock;  “but  I 
’ain’t  got  none  in  my  garden,  an’  I never 
shall  have.  It  ain’t  my  lot  to  have  things 
come  easy.  Seems  as  if  it  got  hotter  an’ 
hotter.  Why  don’t  you  open  your  front 
door?” 

“Jest  as  sure  as  I do,  the  house  will 
be  swarmin’ with  flies.” 

44  You’d  ought  to  have  a screen-door.  I 
made  Adoniram  make  me  one  five  years 
ago,  an’  it’s  a real  nice  one ; but  I know, 
of  course,  you  ’ain’t  got  nobody  to  make 
one  for  you.  Once  in  a while  it  seems  as 
if  men  folks  come  in  kinder  handy,  an’ 
they’d  ought  to,  when  women  work  an’ 
slave  the  way  I do  to  fill  ’em  up.  Mebbe 
some  time  when  Adoniram  ain’t  drove,  I 
could  get  him  to  make  a door  for  you. 
Mebbe  some  time  next  winter.” 

“I  s’pose  it  would  be  nice,”  replied 
Amanda.  4 4 You’re  real  kind  to  offer, 
Mis’  Babcock.” 

44  Well,  I s’pose  women  that  have  men 
folks  to  do  for  ’em  ought  to  be  kind  of 
obligin’  sometimes  to  them  that  ’ain’t. 
I’ll  see  if  I can’t  get  Adoniram  to  make 
you  a screen-door  next  winter.  Seems  to 
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me  it  does  get  hotter  an’  hotter.  For  the 
land  sakes,  Amanda  Pratt!  what  are  you 
cuttin’  that  great  hole  in  that  stockin’ 
heel  for?  Are  you  crazy?” 

Amanda  colored.  4 4 The  other  stockin's 
got  a hole  in  it,”  said  she,  44  an’  I’m  makin’ 
’em  match.” 

44  Cuttin’  a great  big  hole  in  a stockin’ 
heel  on  purpose  to  darn?  Manda  Pratt, 
you  ain’t?” 

“I  am,”  replied  Amanda,  with  dignity. 

44  Well,  if  you  ain’t  a double  and  twist- 
ed old  maid !”  gasped  Mrs.  Babcock. 

Amanda’s  long  face  and  her  neck  were 
a delicate  red. 

Mrs.  Babcock  laughed  a loud  sarcastic 
cackle.  “ I never — did!”  she  giggled. 

Amanda  opened  her  mouth  as  if  to 
speak,  then  she  shut  it  tightly,  remember- 
ing the  offer  of  the  screen-door.  She  had 
had  so  few  gifts  in  her  whole  life  that  she 
had  a meek  impulse  of  gratitude  even  if 
one  were  thrust  into  her  hand  hard  enough 
to  hurt  her. 

44  Well,”  Mrs.  Babcock  continued,  still 
sniggering  unpleasantly, 44 1 don’t  want  to 
hurt  your  feelin’s,  Mandy;  you  needn’t 
color  up  so;  but  I can’t  help  laughin’.” 

“Laugh,  then,  if  you  want  to,”  said 
Amanda,  with  a quick  flash.  She  forgot 
the  screen-door. 

Mrs. Babcock  drew  her  face  down  quick- 
ly. 44  Land,  Mandy,”  said  she,  44 don’t  get 
mad.  I didn’t  mean  anything.  Any- 
body knows  that  old  maids  is  jest  as  good 
as  them  that  gets  married.  I ’ain’t  told 
you  what  I come  over  here  for.  I declare 
I got  so  terrible  heated  up,  I couldn’t 
think  of  nothin’.  Look  here,  Mandy.” 

Amanda  mended  on  the  stocking  foot 
drawn  tightly  over  her  left  hand,  and  did 
not  raise  her  eyes. 

44  Mandy,  you  ain’t  mad,  be  you?  You 
know  I didn’t  mean  nothin’.” 

44 1 ain’t  mad,”  replied  Amanda,  in  a 
constrained  tone. 

“Well,  there  ain’t  nothin’  to  be  mad 
about.  Look  here,  Mandy,  how  long  is 
it  since  Mis’  Field  and  Lois  went?” 

44  About  three  months.” 

44 Look  here!  I dun  know  what  you'll 
say,  but  I think  Mis’  Green  thought  real 
favorable  of  it.  Do  you  know  how  cheap 
you  can  go  down  to  Boston  an’  back  now?” 

Amanda  looked  up.  44  No.  Why?”  said 
she. 

Mrs.  Babcock  stopped  fanning  and 
leaned  forward.  “Amanda  Pratt,  you 
can  go  down  to  Boston  an’  back,  an'  be 
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gone  a week,  for — three  dollars  an1  sixty 
cents.” 

Amanda  stared  back  at  her  in  a startled 
way. 

“Lets  you  an’  me  an’  Mis’ Green  go 
down  an’  see  Mis’  Field  an’  Lois,”  said 
Mrs.  Babcock,  in  a tragic  voice. 

Amanda  turned  pale.  “They  don’t 
live  in  Boston,”  she  said,  with  a bewil- 
dered air. 

“We  can  go  down  to  Boston  on  the 
early  train,”  replied  Mrs.  Babcock,  im- 
portantly. “Then  we  can  have  all  the 
afternoon  to  go  round  Boston  an’  see  the 
sights,  an’  then,  towards  night,  we  can  go 
out  to  Mis’  Field’s.  Land,  here’s  Mis’ 
Green  now ! She  said  she’d  come  over  as 
soon  as  Abby  got  home  from  school.  I’m 
jest  tellin’  her  about  it,  Mis’  Green.” 

Mrs.  Green  stood  in  the  doorway,  smil- 
ing half  shamefacedly.  “I  s’pose  you 
think  it’s  a dreadful  silly  plan,  Mandy,” 
said  she,  deprecatingly. 

Amanda  got  up  and  pushed  the  rock- 
ing-chair in  which  she  had  been  sitting 
towards  the  new-comer. 

“Set  down,  do,”  said  she.  “I  dun 
know,  Mis’  Green.  I ’ain’t  had  time  to 
think  it  over,  it’s  come  so  sudden.  ” Aman- 
da’s face  was  collected,  but  her  voice  was 
full  of  agitation. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Green,  “I  ’ain’t 
known  which  end  my  head  is  on  since 
Mis’  Babcock  come  in  an’  spoke  of  it. 
First  I thought  I couldn’t  go  nohow,  an’ 
I dun  know  as  I can  now.  Still,  it  does 
seem  dreadful  cheap  to  go  down  to  Boston 
an’  back,  an’  I ’ain’t  been  down  more’n 
four  times  in  the  last  twenty  years.  I 
’ain’t  been  out  gaddin’  much,  an’  that’s  a 
fact.” 

“ The  longer  you  set  down  in  one  cor- 
ner, the  longer  you  can,”  remarked  Mrs. 
Babcock.  4 4 1 believe  in  goin’  while  you’ve 
got  a chance,  for  my  part.” 

“I ’ain’t  ever  been  to  Boston,”  said 
Amanda,  and  her  face  had  the  wishful, 
far-away  look  that  her  grandfather’s  might 
have  had  when  he  thought  of  the  sea. 

“It  does  seem  as  if  you’d  ought  to  go 
once,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

“ I say,  lets  start  up  an’  go !”  cried  Mrs. 
Babcock,  in  an  intense  voice. 

The  three  women  looked  at  each  other. 

“Abby  could  keep  house  for  father  a 
few  days,”  said  Mrs.  Green,  as  if  to  some 
carping  judge;  “ an’  it  ain’t  goin’  to  cost 
much,  an’  I know  father ’d  say  go.” 

“Well,  I guess  I can  cook  up  enough 
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victuals  to  last  Adoniram  and  the  boys 
whilst  I’m  gone,”  said  Mrs.  Babcock,  defi- 
antly ; “ I guess  they  can  get  along.  Adon- 
iram can  make  rye  puddin’,  an’  they  can 
fill  up  on  rye  puddin’  an’  molasses.  I’m 
a- goin’.” 

“I  dun  know,”  said  Amanda,  trem- 
bling. “ I’m  dreadful  afraid  I hadn’t 
ought  to.” 

“ Well,  I should  think  you  could  go,  if 
Mis’  Green  an’  I could,”  said  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock. “Here  you  ’ain’t  got  nobody  but 
jest  yourself,  an’  ’ain’t  got  to  leave  a thing 
cooked  up  nor  nothin’.” 

“I  would  like  to  see  Mis’  Field  an’ 
Lois  again,  but  it  seems  like  a great  un- 
dertakin’,”  sighed  Amanda.  “Then  it’s 
goin’  to  cost  something.” 

“It  ain’t  goin’  to  cost  but  jest  three 
dollars  an’  sixty  cents,”  said  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock. “I  guess  you  can  afford  that, 
Mandy.  There  your  tenement  didn’t  stay 
vacant  two  weeks  after  the  Fields  went ; 
the  Simmonses  came  right  in.  I guess  if 
I had  rent-money,  an’  nobody  but  myself, 

I could  afford  to  travel  once  in  a while.” 

“ Now  you’d  better  make  up  your  mind 
to  go,  Mandy,”  Mrs. Green  said.  “ I think 
Mis’  Field  would  be  more  pleased  to  see 
you  than  anybody  in  Green  River.  That’s 
one  thing  I think  about  goin’.  I know 
she’ll  be  tickled  almost  to  death  to  see  us 
cornin’  in.  Mis’  Field’s  a real  good  wo- 
man. There  wa’n’t  anybody  in  town  I 
set  more  by  than  I did  by  her.” 

“When  did  you  hear  from  her  last, 
Mandy?"  interposed  Mrs.  Babcock. 

“About  a month  ago.” 

“ I s’pose  Lois  is  a good  deal  better?” 

“ Yes,  I guess  she  is.  Her  mother  said 
she  seemed  pretty  well  for  her.  I s’pose 
it  agrees  with  her  better  down  there.” 

“I  s’pose  there  was  a good  deal  more 
fuss  made  about  her  when  she  was  here 
than  there  was  any  need  of,”  said  Mrs. 
Babcock,  her  whole  face  wrinkled  upward 
contemptuously ; “a  great  deal  more  fuss. 
There  wa’n’t  nothin’  ailed  the  girl  if  folks 
had  let  her  alone,  talkin’  an’  scarin’  her 
mother  to  death.  She  was  jest  kind  of  run 
down  with  the  spring  weather.  Young 
girls  wilt  down  dreadful  easy,  an’  spring 
up  again.  I’ve  seen  ’em.  ’T  wa’n’t  no- 
thin’.” 

“ Well,  I dun  know ; she  looked  dread- 
fully,” Mrs.  Green  said,  with  mild  oppo- 
sition. 

“ Well,  you  can  see  how  much  it 
amounted  to,”  returned  Mrs.  Babcock, 
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with  a triumphant  sniff.  “Folks  ought 
to  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves* 
scarin’  Mis’  Field  the  way  they  did  about 
her.  Seemed  as  if  they  was  determined 
to  have  Lois  go  into  consumption  wheth- 
er or  no,  an’  was  goin’  to  push  her  in,  if 
they  couldn't  manage  it  no  other  way. 
I s’pose  you’ve  sent  all  Mis’  Field’s  things 
down  there,  Mandy?” 

“The  furniture  is  all  up  garret,”  said 
Amanda.  “ All  I’ve  sent  down  was  their 
clothes.  Mis'  Field  had  me  pack  ’em  up 
in  their  two  trunks,  an’  send  ’em  down 
to  Lois.  I didn’t  see  why  she  didn’t  have 
me  mark  ’em  to  her.” 

“ I should  think  it  was  kind  of  queer,” 
said  Mrs.  Green.  “Now  s’pose  we  go, 
what  had  we  better  carry  for  clothes? 
We  don’t  need  no  trunk.” 

“Of  course  we  don’t,”  said  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock, promptly.  “We  can  each  carry  a 
bag.  We  ain’t  goin’  to  need  much.” 

“I  guess,  if  I went,”  said  Amanda, 
“that  I should  carry  this  sacque  to  slip 
on,  if  it’s  as  hot  weather  as  ’tis  now.  I 
should  have  to  do  it  up,  but  that  ain’t 
much  work.” 

Mrs.  Babcock  eyed  it.  “Well,  I dun 
know,”  said  she;  “it’s  pretty  long  in  the 
shoulder  seams.  I dun  know  how  much 
they  dress  down  there  where  Mis’  Field 
lives.  Mebbe  ’t would  do.” 

“There's  one  thing  I’ve  been  thinkin’ 
about,”  Mrs.  Green  said,  with  an  anxious 
air.  “ If  we  go  down  on  that  early  train, 
an’  stay  all  day  in  Boston,  we  shall  have 
to  buy  us  something  to  eat;  we  should 
get  dreadful  faint  before  we  got  out  to 
Mis’  Field’s,  and  things  are  dreadful  high 
in  those  places.” 

“Oh,  land  !”  cried  Mrs.  Babcock,  in  a 
superior  tone.  “All  we’ve  got  to  do  is 
to  carry  some  luncheon  with  us.  I’ll 
make  some  pies,  and  you  can  bake  some 
cookies,  an’  then  we’ll  set  down  in  Bos- 
ton Common  an’  eat  it.  That’s  the  way 
lots  of  folks  do.  That  ain’t  nothin’  to 
worry  about.  Well,  now  I think  it’s 
about  time  for  us  to  decide  whether  or  no 
we’re  goin’.  I’ve  got  to  go  home  an’ 
git  supper.” 

“I’ll  do  jest  as  the  rest  say,”  said  Mrs. 
Green.  “I  s’pose  I can  go.  I s’pose 
father  ’ll  say  I’d  better.  An’  Abby  she 
was  all  for  it,  when  I spoke  about  it  to 
her.  She  thinks  she  can  have  the  Fay 
girl  over  to  stay  with  her,  an’  she  wants 
me  to  buy  her  a dress  in  Boston,  instead 
of  gettin’  it  here.” 
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“Well,”  said  Amanda,  with  a sigh — 
she  was  quite  pale — “ I’ll  think  of  it.” 

“We’ve  got  to  make  up  our  minds,” 
said  Mrs.  Babcock,  sharply.  “ There  ain’t 
time  for  much  thinkin’.  The  excursion 
starts  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“I’ll  have  my  mind  made  up  to-mor- 
row mornin’,”  said  Amanda.  “I’ve  got 
to  think  of  it  overnight,  anyhow.  I can’t 
start  right  up  an’  say  I’ll  go,  without  a 
minute  to  think  about  it.”  Her  voice 
trembled  nervously,  but  decision  under- 
lay it. 

“I  don’t  see  why  it  ain’t  time  enough 
if  we  decide  to-morrow  morning.  I'd 
ruther  like  to  think  of  it  a little  while 
longer,”  said  Mrs.  Green. 

Mrs.  Babcock  got  up.  “Well,”  said 
she,  “I’ll  send  Adoniram  round  to-mor- 
row mornin’,  an’  you  tell  him  what  you’ve 
decided.  I guess  I shall  go  whether  or 
no.  I’ve  got  three  men  folks  to  leave, 
an’  it’s  a good  deal  more  of  an  undertak- 
in’  for  me  than  some,  but  I ain’t  easy  scart. 

I b’lieve  in  goin’  once  in  a while.” 

“Well,  I’ll  let  you  know  in  the  morn- 
iu’.  I jest  want  to  think  of  it  overnight,” 
repeated  Amanda,  with  dignified  apology. 

She  went  to  the  door  with  her  guests. 
Mrs.  Babcock  spread  her  green  umbrella, 
and  descended  the  steps  with  a stiff  side- 
wise  motion. 

“It’s  hotter  than  ever,  I do  believe,” 
she  groaned. 

“ Well,  now  I was  jest  thinkin’  it  was 
a little  grain  cooler,”  returned  Mrs.  Green, 
following  in  her  wake.  Her  back  was 
meekly  bent;  her  face,  shaded  by  a black 
sun-hat,  was  thrust  forward  with  patient 
persistency.  “ There,  I feel  a little  breeze 
now,”  she  added. 

“I  guess  all  the  breeze  there  is  is  in 
your  own  notion,”  retorted  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock. Her  green  umbrella  bobbed  ener- 
getically. She  fanned  at  every  step. 

“Mebbe  it’s  your  fan,”  said  the  other 
woman. 

Amanda  went  into  the  house  and  shut 
the  door.  She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
parlor  and  looked  around.  There  was 
a certain  amaze  in  her  eyes,  as  if  every- 
thing wore  a new  aspect.  “They  can 
talk  all  they’ve  a mind  to,”  she  muttered, 
“it’s  a great  undertakin’.  S’pose  any- 
thing happened?  If  anything  happened 
to  them  whilst  they  were  gone,  there's 
folks  enough  to  home  to  see  to  things. 
S’pose  anything  happened  to  me,  there 
ain’t  anybody.  If  I go,  I’ve  got  to  leave 
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this  house  jest  so.  I’ve  got  to  be  sure 
the  bureau  drawers  are  all  packed  up, 
an’  things  swept  and  dusted,  so  folks 
won’t  make  remarks.  There’s  other  things 
too.  Everything’s  got  to  be  thought  of. 
There's  the  cat.  I s’pose  I could  get 
Abby  Green  to  come  over  an’  feed  her, 
but  I dassen’t  trust  her.  Young  girls  ain’t 
to  be  depended  on.  Ten  chances  to  one 
she’d  get  to  carry  in’  on  with  that  Fay 
girl  an’  forgit  all  abo.ut  that  cat.  She 
won’t  lap  her  milk  out  of  anything  but  a 
dean  saucer,  neither,  an’  I don’t  believe 
Abby  would  look  out  for  that.  She  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  kind  of  heedless.  I 
dun  know  about  the  whole  of  it.” 

Amanda  shook  her  head ; her  eyes  were 
dilated ; there  was  an  anxious  and  eager 
expression  in  her  face.  She  went  into 
the  kitchen,  kindled  a fire,  and  made  her- 
self a cup  of  tea,  which  she  drank  absent- 
ly. She  could  not  eat  anything. 

The  cat  came  mewing  at  the  door,  and 
she  let  her  in  and  fed  her.  44 1 dun  know 
how  she’d  manage,  ” she  said,  as  she  watch- 
ed her  lap  the  milk  from  the  clean  saucer 
beside  the  cooking-stove. 

After  she  had  put  away  the  cat’s  sau- 
cer and  her  own  teacup,  she  stood  hesi- 
tating. 

44  Well,  I don’t  care,”  said  she,  in  a de- 
cisive tone;  44 I’m  goin’  to  do  it.  It’s  got 
to  be  done,  anyhow,  whether  I go  or  not. 
It’s  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time.” 

Amanda  got  out  her  best  black  dress 
from  the  closet,  and  sat  down  to  alter  the 
shoulder  seams.  “I  don’t  care  nothin’ 
about  this  muslin  sacque,”said  she,  44 but 
I ain’t  goin’  to  have  Mis’  Babcock  mea- 
surin’ my  shoulder  seams  every  single 
minute  if  I do  go,  an’  they  may  be  real 
dressy  down  where  Mis’  Field  is.” 

Amanda  sewed  until  ten  o’clock,  then 
she  went  to  bed,  but  she  slept  little.  She 
was  up  early  the  next  morning.  Adon- 
iram  Babcock  came  over  about  eight 
o’clock,  the  windows  and  blinds  were  all 
flung  wide  open,  the  braided  rugs  lay  out 
in  the  yard.  He  put  his  gentle  grizzled 
face  in  at  one  of  the  windows.  There 
was  a dusty  odor.  Amanda  was  sweep- 
ing vigorously,  with  a white  handkerchief 
tied  over  her  head.  Her  delicate  face 
was  all  of  a deep  pink-color. 

44  Ann  Lizy  sent  over  to  see  if  you’d 
made  up  your  mind,”  said  Adoniram. 

Amanda  started.  44  Good-mornin’,  Mr. 
Babcock.  Yes,  you  can  tell  her  I have. 


I’m  a -goin’.  ” 
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There  was  a reckless  defiance  of  fate  in 
Amanda’s  voice.  She  had  a wild  air  as 
she  stood  there  with  the  broom  in  a faint 
swirl  of  dust. 

“Well,  Ann  Lizy  ’ll  be  glad  you’ve 
made  up  your  mind  to.  She’s  gone  to 
bakin’,”  said  the  old  man  in  the  window. 

“I’ve  got  to  bake  some  too,”  said 
Amanda.  She  began  sweeping  again. 

“I’ve  jest  been  over  to  Mis’  Green’s, 
an’  she  says  she’s  goin’  if  you  do,”  said 
Mr.  Babcock. 

“Well,  you  tell  her  I’m  goin’,”  said 
Amanda,  with  a long  breath. 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  a good  time,” 
said  the  old  man,  turning  away.  “I  tell 
Ann  Lizy  she  can  stay  a month  if  she 
wants  to.  Me  an’  the  boys  can  git 
along.”  He  laughed  a pleasant  chuckle 
as  he  went  off. 

Amanda  glanced  after  him.  “I 
shouldn’t  care  if  I had  a man  to  leave  to 
look  after  the  house,”  said  she. 

Amanda  toiled  all  day,  she  swept  and 
dusted  every  room  in  her  little  domicile. 

She  put  all  her  bureau  drawers  and  closets 
in  exquisite  order.  She  did  not  neglect 
even  the  cellar  and  the  garret.  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock, looking  in  at  night,  found  her  roll- 
ing out  sugar  gingerbread. 

“ For  the  land  sakes,  Mandy !”  said  she, 

44  what  are  you  cookin’  by  lamp-light  for 
this  awful  hot  night  ?” 

44  I’m  makin’  a little  short  gingerbread 
for  luncheon.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  you  left  it  till  this 
time  of  day  for.  What  you  got  them 
irons  on  the  stove  for  ?” 

“I’ve  got  to  iron  my  muslin  sacque. 

I’ve  got  it  all  washed  an’  starched.” 

“Ironin’  this  time  of  day!  I’d  like  to 
know  what  you’ve  been  doin’  ever  since 
you  got  up.” 

44  I’ve  been  gettin’  everything  in  order, 
in  case  anything  happened,”  replied 
Amanda.  She  tried  to  speak  with  cool 
composure,  but  her  voice  trembled.  Her 
dignity  failed  her  in  this  unwonted  ex- 
citement. 

“ What’s  goin’  to  happen,  for  the  land 
sake  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Babcock. 

“I  dun  know.  None  of  us  know. 

Things  do  happen  sometimes.” 

Mrs.  Babcock  stared  at  her,  half  in 
contempt,  half  in  alarm.  44 1 hope  you 
’ain’t  had  no  forewarnin’  that  you  ain’t 
goin’  to  live  nor  anything,”  said  she.  “ If 
you  have,  I should  think  you'd  better 
stay  to  home.” 
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“ I ’ain’t  had  no  more  forewarnin’  than 
anybody,”  said  Amanda.  “All  is,  there 
ain’t  nobody  in  the  other  part  of  the 
house.  The  Simmonses  all  went  yester- 
day to  make  a visit  at  her  mother’s,  and 
in  case  anything  should  happen,  I’m 
goin’  to  leave  things  lookin’  so  I’m 
willin’  anybody  should  see  ’em.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Babcock,  “I  guess 
you  couldn’t  leave  things  so  you’d  be  will- 
in’ anybody ’d  see  ’em  if  you  had  three 
men  folks  afoul  of  ’em  for  three  days. 
I’ve  got  to  be  goin’  if  I git  up  for  that 
four-o’clock  train  in  the  morn  in’.  I’ve 
made  fifteen  pies  an’  five  loaves  of  bread, 
besides  bakin’  beans,  to  say  nothin’  of  a 
great  panful  of  doughnuts  an’  some  cake. 
I ’ain’t  been  up  garret  nor  down  cellar 
cleanin’,  an’  if  anything  happens  to  me,  I 
s’pose  folks  ’ll  see  some  dust  an’  cobwebs, 
but  I’ve  done  considerable.  Adoniram’s 
goin’  to  take  us  all  down  in  the  covered 
wagon ; he  ’ll  be  round  about  half  past 
three.” 

Amanda  lighted  Mrs.  Babcock  out  the 
front  door;  then  she  returned  to  her 
tasks.  She  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night. 
She  had  put  her  bedroom  in  perfect  order, 
and  would  not  disturb  it.  She  lay  down 
on  her  hard  parlor  sofa  awhile,  but  she 
slept  very  little.  At  two  o’clock  she  kin- 
dled a fire,  made  some  tea,  and  cooked  an 
egg  for  her  breakfast;  then  she  arrayed 
herself  in  her  best  dress.  She  was  all 
ready,  her  bag  and  basket  of  luncheon 
packed  and  her  bonnet  on,  at  three 
o’clock.  She  sat  down  and  folded  her 
hands  to  wait,  but  presently  started  up. 
“ I’m  going  to  do  it,”  said  she.  “ I don’t 
care,  I am.  I can’t  feel  easy  unless  I 
do.” 


She  got  some  writing-paper  and  pen 
and  ink  from  the  chimney  cupboard  and 
sat  down  at  the  table.  She  wrote  rapidly, 
her  lips  pursed,  her  head  to  one  side. 
Then  she  folded  the  paper,  wrote  on  the 
outside,  and  arranged  it  conspicuously  on 
the  top  of  a leather-covered  Bible  on  the 
centre  of  the  table.  “There!”  said  she. 
“ It  ain’t  regular,  I s’pose,  an’  I ’ain’t  had 
any  lawyer,  but  I guess  they’d  carry  out 
my  wishes  if  anything  happened  to  me. 
I ’ain’t  got  nobody  but  Cousin  Rhoda 
Hill  an’  Cousin  Maria  Bennet;  an’  Rhoda 
don’t  need  a cent,  an’  Maria ’d  ought  to 
have  it  all.  This  house  will  make  her 
real  comfortable,  an’  my  clothes  will  fit 
her.  I s’pose  I’d  have  this  dress  on,  but 
my  black  alpaca’s  pretty  good.  I s’pose 
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Mis’  Babcock  would  laugh,  but  I feel  a 
good  deal  easier  about  goin’.” 

Amanda  waited  again;  she  blew  out 
her  lamp, for  the  early  dawnlight  strength- 
ened. She  listened  intently  for  wheels, 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock.  “ It 
would  be  dreadful  if  we  got  left,  after 
all,”  she  said. 

Suddenly  the  covered  wagon  came  in 
sight;  the  white  horse  trotted  at  a good 
pace.  Adoniram  .held  the  reins,  and  his 
wife  sat  beside  him.  Mrs.  Green  peered 
out  from  the  back  seat.  “Mandy!  Man- 
dy !”  Mrs.  Babcock  called  before  they 
reached  the  gate.  But  Amanda  was  al- 
ready on  the  front  door-step,  fitting  the 
key  in  the  lock. 

“I’m  all  ready,”  she  answered, “ jest  as 
soon  as  I can  get  the  door  locked.” 

“We  ’ain’t  got  any  too  much  time,” 
cried  Mrs.  Babcock. 

Amanda  went  down  the  path,  with  her 
basket  and  black  valise  and  parasol. 
Adoniram  got  out  and  helped  her  into 
the  wagon.  She  had  to  climb  over  the 
front  seat.  As  they  drove  off  she  leaned 
out  and  gazed  back  at  the  house.  Her 
tortoise-shell  cat  was  coming  around 
the  corner. 

“I  do  hope  the  cat  will  get  along  all 
right,”  she  said,  agitatedly.  “I’ve  fed 
her  this  mornin’,  an’  I’ve  left  her  enough 
milk  till  I get  back — a saucerful  for  each 
day — an’  Abby  said  she’d  give  her  all  the 
scraps  off  the  table,  you  know,  Mis’ 
Green.” 

Mrs.  Babcock  turned  around.  “Now, 
Amanda  Pratt,”  said  she,  “I’d  like  to 
know  how  in  creation  you’ve  left  a sau- 
cerful of  milk  for  that  cat  for  every  day 
till  you  get  back.” 

“I  set  ten  saucers  full  of  milk  down 
cellar,”  replied  Amanda,  still  staring  back 
anxiously  at  the  cat — “ one  for  each  day. 
I got  extra  milk  last  night  on  purpose. 
She  likes  it  jest  as  well  if  it’s  sour,  if  the 
saucer’s  clean.” 

Amanda  looked  up  with  serious  won- 
der at  Mrs.  Babcock,  who  was  laughing 
shrilly.  Mrs.  Green  too  was  smiling, 
and  Adoniram  chuckled. 

“For  the  land  sakes,  Amanda  Pratt!" 
gasped  Mrs.  Babcock,  “you  don’t  s’pose 
that  cat  is  goin’  to  stint  herself  to  a sau- 
cer a day?  Why,  she’ll  eat  half  of  it  all 
up  before  night.” 

Amanda  stood  up  in  the  carriage.  “I’ve 
got  to  go  back,  that’s  all,”  said  she.  “ I 
ain’t  goin’  to  have  that  cat  starve.” 
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“Land  sakes,  set 
down!”  cried  Mrs,  Bab* 
cock.  i i She  won't  starve. 
She  can  hunt.11 

“ AbbyTl  feed  her, 
I know,”  said  Mrs. 
Green,  pulling  gently 
at  her  companion's  arm. 
M Don’t  you  worry,  Man- 


shouldn’t,  worry  about  a ; j,:!;  j;  j,  j • 

cat  with  claws  to  catch  1 n jlS’  j * 

mice  in  warm  weather,”  j ^ - 

said  Mrs.  Babcock,  with 
a sarcastic  titter.  • “It’s  :? 

goin  ’ to  be  a dread  f ul  hot  pi/  ft  j ■ 

day.  Set  down,  Mamly.  • ; ,|  !|| l| 

There  ain’t  no  use  talk-  ?(;' 

in’  about  goin'  back.  • : 

There  ain’t  any  time.  f Iflftf* 

Mis’  Green  an’  me  ain’t  ' ''-'flfif ivl UV  in  « /jlfl  : ’ 

goitT  to  stay  to  home  on  mKjnJgU  Jjj  'H  - fra 

Amanda  ” subsided  I ffi’  111  [ 

weakly.  She  felt  strange,  \ 

and  not  like  herself.  ll iWlIMm  ^ 

Mrs.  Babcock  seemed  to  8'  1||  i IStt 

recognize  it  by  some  sub*  iiS0f0  i|  •ill;  i f r 

tie  intuition.  She  would  j %[} 

never  have  dared  use  fy'liY.  '$  $ -Nw'tf¥li 

such  a tone  towards  her  Ml  UbI 

without  subsequent  con-  ';|f  j . h*”  \ 

dignity  and  persistency  j|| 

which  had  served  to  in*  , 

tiinidate  too  presuming  " 1 B afr 

people;  now  she  had  lost 
it  all. 

"Til  write  to  Abby, 

jest  as  spon  as  I get  ”i  nra  know  how  she’d  manage. ’’ 

down  there,  to  give  the 
cat  her  milk,”  whispered 

Mrs.  Green,  soothingly  ; and  Amanda  was  “ It  ain’t  goin’  to  rain,”  said  Mrs.  Bab- 
comforted.  cock,  “there's  cobwebs  on  .the-  grass,  but 

The  covered  wagon  rolled  along  the  it  s goin’  to  be  terrible-  hot.” 
country  road  towards  the  railroad  .station.  They  reached  the  station  fifteen  min- 
Adoniram  drove,  and  the  three  women  ntes  before  the  train.  After  Adoniram 
sat  up  straight,  and  looked  out  with  a had  driveu  away,  they  sat  in  a row  on  a 
strange  interest,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  bench  on  the  plat  form,  with  their  baggage 
the  landscape  before.  The  meadows  were  around  them.  They  did  not  talk  much, 
nil  filmy  with  cobwebs;  there  were  patch-  even  Mrs.  Babcock  looked  serious  and 
es  of  corn  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  contemplative  in  this  momentary  lull, 
long  blades  drooped  limply.  The  flies  Their  thoughts  reached  past  and  beyond 
swarmed  thickly  over  Hitt  horse’s  back,  them  to  the  homes  they  had  left,  and  the 
Tire  air  was  scalding;  there  wus  a slight  new  scenes  ahead. 

current  of  cool  freshness  from  the  dewy  When  the  whittle  of  the  train  sounded 
ground,  but  it  would  soou  bo  gone,  they  all  stood  up,  and  grasped  their  va- 
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lises  tightly.  Mrs.  Green  looked  towards 
the  coming  train,  her  worn  face  under 
her  black  bonnet,  between  its  smooth 
curves  of  gray  hair,  had  all  the  sensitive 
earnestness  which  comes  from  generations 
of  high  breeding.  She  was,  on  her  fa- 
ther’s side,  of  a race  of  old  New  England 
ministers. 

“Well,  I dun  know  but  I’ve  been  pretty 
faithful,  an’  minded  my  household  the 
way  women  are  enjoined  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; mebbe  it’s  right  for  me  to  take 
this  little  vacation,”  she  said,  and  her 
serious  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Jane  Field,  in  her  assumed  char- 
acter, had  lived  three  months  in  Elliot, 
she  was  still  unsuspected.  She  was  not 
liked,  and  that  made  her  secret  safer.  She 
was  full  of  dogged  resolution  and  audaci- 
ty. She  never  refused  to  see  a caller  nor 
accept  an  invitation,  but  people  never 
called  upon  her  nor  invited  her  when 
they  could  avoid  it,  and  thus  she  was  not 
so  often  exposed  to  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies which  might  have  betrayed 
her.  Elliot  people  not  only  disliked  her, 
they  were  full  of  outspoken  indignation 
against  her.  The  defiant  watchful  auster- 
ity which  made  her  repel  when  she  in- 
tended to  encourage  their  advances  had 
turned  them  against  her,  but  more  than 
that  her  supposed  ill  treatment  of  her 
orphan  niece. 

When  Lois,  the  third  week  of  her  stay 
in  Elliot,  had  gone  to  a dressmaker  and 
asked  for  some  sewing  to  do,  the  news 
was  well  over  the  village  by  night.  “ That 
woman, who  has  all  John  Maxwell’s  mon- 
ey, is  too  stingy  and  mean  to  support  her 
niece,  and  she  too  delicate  to  work,”  peo- 
ple said.  The  dressmaker  to  whom  Lois 
appealed  did  not  for  a minute  hesitate  to 
give  her  work,  although  she  had  already 
many  women  sewing  for  her,  and  she  had 
just  given  Mrs.  Maxwell’s  daughter  Flora 
some. 

4 i There !”  said  she,  when  Lois  had  gone 
out,  “I  ain’t  worth  five  hundred  dollars 
in  the  world,  I don’t  know  how  she’ll 
sew,  and  I didn’t  need  any  extra  help — 
it’s  takin’  it  right  out  of  my  pocket  likely 
as  not — but  I couldn’t  turn  off  a cat  that 
looked  up  at  me  the  way  that  child  did. 
She  looks  pinched.  I don’t  believe  that 
old  woman  gives  her  enough  to  eat.  Of 
all  the  i^iean  work — worth  all  that  money, 
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and  sending  her  niece  out  to  get  sewing 
to  do!  I don’t  believe  but  what  she's 
’most  starved  her.” 

It  was  true  that  Lois  for  the  last  week 
had  not  had  enough  to  eat, but  neither  had 
her  mother.  The  two  had  been  eking  out 
the  remnants  of  Lois’s  school-money  as 
best  they  might.  There  were  many  pro- 
visions in  the  pantry  and  cellar  of  the 
Maxwell  house,  but  they  would  touch 
none  of  them.  Some  money  which  Mr. 
Tuxbury  had  paid  to  Mrs.  Field  — the 
first  instalment  from  the  revenue  of  her 
estate — she  had  put  carefully  away  in  a 
sugar-bowl  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  china 
closet,  and  had  not  spent  a penny  of  it. 
After  Lois  begun  to  sew,  her  slender 
earnings  provided  them  with  the  most 
frugal  fare.  Mrs.  Field  eked  it  out  in 
every  way  that  she  could.  She  had  a lit- 
tle vegetable  garden  and  kept  a few  hens. 
As  the  season  advanced,  she  scoured  the 
berry  pastures,  and  spent  many  hours 
stooping  painfully  over  the  low  bushes. 
Three  months  from  the  time  at  which 
she  came  to  Elliot,  on  the  day  on  which 
her  neighbors  started  from  Green  River 
to  visit  her,  she  was  out  in  the  pasture  try- 
ing to  fill  her  pail  with  blueberries.  Ail 
the  sunlight  seemed  to  centre  on  her 
black  figure  like  a burning-glass  ; the 
thick  growth  of  sweet -fern  around  the 
blueberry  bushes  sent  a hot  and  stifling 
aroma  into  her  face  ; the  wild  flowers 
hung  limply,  like  delicate  painted  rags, 
and  the  rocks  were  like  furnaces.  Mrs. 
Field  went  out  soon  after  dinner,  and  at 
half  past  five  she  was  still  picking;  the 
berries  were  not  very  plentiful. 

Lois,  at  home,  wondered  why  she  did 
not  return,  and  the  more  because  there 
was  a thunder-storm  coming  up.  There 
was  a heavy  cloud  in  the  northwest,  and 
a steady  low  rumble  of  thunder.  Lois 
sat  out  in  the  front  yard  sewing;  her 
face  was  pink  and  moist  with  the  heat; 
the  sleeves  of  her  old  white  muslin  dress 
clung  to  her  arms.  Presently  the  gate 
clicked,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Maxwell’s  daugh- 
ter Flora  came  towards  her  over  the 
grass. 

44  Hullo!”  said  she. 

“Hullo!”  returned  Lois. 

“It’s  a terrible  day— isn’t  it?” 

“Terrible!” 

Lois  got  up,  but  Flora  would  not  take 
her  chair.  She  sat  down  clumsily  on  the 
pine  needles,  and  fanned  herself  with  the 
cover  of  a book  she  carried. 
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'**  -Muh.  green  umuckd  towards  tse  coming  TRAIN 


“I've  just  been  down  to  the  library  ter's  marriage  and  bow  well  she  had 
and  got  this. book,"’  she  remarked.  done. 

Is  it  good  f • “There's  a thunder  : si  rower  corn  mg 

41  They  say  it’s  real  good.  Addiv  Green's  ii[r?M  Flora  said,  after  a Jittle.  Where's 
been  reading  d/v  your  a on  hr 

FU>m  a bright fi-wj^Es  ):•:* '■■•  bc^yingf*: 

fttul  a hirfrwtf struyy  imt,  figure  wife  :y  '(,;>■  m the  shower,  if  she 

stout  and  ingh-sb^uidered  , Ut^r  duD-eoui-  don't  h»«rlc  nult  W hat  makes  you  work 
piexioued  faye  full  of  placid . jVrce.  ■£)»•*  >o  steady  this  hot  d?ty,  LoisF 
was  not  very  yd^hg,  and  tAu&L  y v;  get  this  done.” 

older  tiuitf  ah*  W&kt .and'  peo;pfe'i«hi ^ib*  “ T)i«sn>  isn't  any  need  wf your  working 
dered  how  Ctedrge  Freeman,  who  was  m hard." 
haiHUonir  and  fhu^h  courted  by  the  girls,  Lois  said  nothing, 

as  well  w yoiov^er  tl Ki)i  she,  had  come  to  If  your  tumt  aiud.  willing  to  do  for 
marry  he«*.  They  also  wondered  how  her  you*  it's  time  you  had  soRu-bodyelw  .to,” 
mother  ^dui!  had  b^eu  so  bftWly  opposed  pnrMstnd  Flora.  •■/“  I ;W%h  I hmt  htjd  the 
t&  the  match.  had  yivcm  in.  ami  was  nun  monoy  tm  your  •iceoimt.  I wouldn't. 
JtViug Kivainicsdd.y  \fVili  the ^ybuog  coupln  : have  let  you  work  *o.  You  ..look . loiter 
they . h;Ad  bv'tsu  n?  i the  deal  for  ti  S orions  lb  an  you  did  when  you  raiiie  hero,  her 
vUlagt*  Ithni;  But  Velum  Flora  am)  her  you  look  tired,  j houvd  som^fedy 
husband  had  iv/mrued  from,  tViyih  stolen  say  .sr>  the  oilier  day. v — 

tvtflrimg  tour.  Mrs.  Min:  well  hmlirnd  them  Fior:i  . -said  the  last  with  It  ineatong 
;it  jhe  depot  v.u\  ^uideu-  ilumt 'houiiy .with  smile.  l,oi-  Hushed. 

Ji^r  with  yixVifemus  ardor,  and  the  next  'Xjbs!;-!  did,”  *'  T dohfl 

$mpla.y  Flora  had  to  'church  in  the  suppose  you  can  guess  who  lavas  f | 

new  ailk. ' Three  h:jd  la-r  ji  a ooiOiiet  of  Lots  .said  ool.ihug:  «h|$  bent  her  hot 
two  will#,  $tjd d>hr  hud  covered  its  deleilt  faor  closer ■ over herw^rk. 

/with  a ininule  of  vifctopjL  Mrs.  Maxwell  ; • !<;.^f5N!bertv Flora.  &l/e 
had  tal  ked  a gmit  deal  about  hear  da  ugh  stated,'  with  her  ey^s  fixed  vranly  ofi  Lois  :• 
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then  she  went  on:  “What  makes  you 
treat  Francis  so  queer  lately?” 

“I  didn’t  know  I had,”  replied  Lois, 
evasively. 

“You  don’t  treat  him  a bit  the  way 
you  did  at  first.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Flora.” 

“ Well,  if  you  don’t,  it’s  no  matter,”  re- 
turned  Flora.  “ Francis  hasn’t  said  any- 
thing about  it  to  me;  you  needn’t  think 
he  has.  All  is,  you’ll  never  find  a better 
fellow  than  he  is,  Lois  Field,  I don’t  care 
where  you  go.” 

Flora  spoke  with  slow  warmth.  Lois’s 
face  quivered. 

“ If  you  don’t  take  care,  you’ll  never  get 
married  at  all,”  said  Flora,  half  laughing. 

Lois  sat  up  straight.  4 4 1 shall  never  get 
married  to  anybody,”  said  she.  “ That’s 
one  thing  I won’t  do.  I’ll  die  first.” 

Flora  stared  at  her.  “ Why,  why  not?” 
said  she. 

“I  won’t.” 

44 1 never  knew  what  happiness  was  un- 
til I got  married.”  said  Flora.  Then  she 
flushed  up  suddenly  all  over  her  steady 
face. 

Lois,  too,  started  and  blushed,  as  if  the 
other  girl’s  speech  had  struck  some  an- 
swering chord  in  her.  The  two  were 
silent  a moment.  Lois  sewed  ; Flora 
stared  off  through  the  trees  at  the  darken- 
ing sky.  The  low  rumble  of  thunder  was 
incessant. 

“George  is  one  of  the  best  husbands 
that  ever  a girl  had,”  said  Flora,  in  a ten- 
der, shamed  voice;  “but  Francis  would 
make  just  as  good  a one.” 

Lois  made  no  reply.  She  almost  turn- 
ed her  back  towards  Flora  as  she  sewed. 

“I  guess  you’ll  change  your  mind 
some  time  about  getting  married,”  Flora 
said. 

“No,  I never  will,”  returned  Lois. 

44  Well,  I suppose  if  you  don’t,  you’ll 
have  money  enough  to  take  care  of  your- 
self with  some  time,  as  far  as  that  goes,” 
said  Flora.  Her  voice  had  a sarcastic 
ring. 

“I  shall  never  have  one  cent  of  that 
Maxwell  money !”  said  Lois,  with  sudden 
fire.  44  I’ll  tell  you  that  much  once  for 
all!”  Her  eyes  fairly  gleamed  in  her 
delicate  burning  face. 

“Why,  you  scare  me!  What  is  the 
matter?”  cried  Flora. 

Lois  took  a stitch.  44  Nothing,”  said 
she. 


4 4 You’d  ought  to  have  the  money,  of 
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course,”  said  Flora,  in  a bewildered  way. 
“Who  else  would  have  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Lois.  44  You  are 
the  one  that  ought  to  have  it.” 

Flora  laughed.  44  Land,  I don’t  want 
it!”  said  she.  “George  earns  plenty  for 
us  to  live  on.  She’s  your  own  aunt,  and 
of  course  she’ll  have  to  leave  it  to  you,  if 
she  does  act  so  miserly  with  it  now. 
There,  I know  she’s  your  aunt,  Lois,  and 
I don’t  suppose  I ought  to  speak  so,  but 
I can’t  help  it.  After  all,  it  don’t  make 
much  difference,  or  it  needn’t,  whether 
you  have  it  or  not.  I’ve  begun  to  think 
money  is  the  very  least  part  of  anything 
in  this  world,  and  I want  you  to  be  look- 
ing out  for  something  else  too,  Lois.” 

“I  can’t  look  out  for  money  or  some- 
thing else,  either.  You  don’t  know,” 
said  Lois,  in  a pitiful  voice. 

Then  came  a flash,  and  then  a great 
crash  of  thunder.  The  tempest  was 
about  to  break. 

Flora  started  up  abruptly.  “I  must 
run,”  she  shouted  through  a sudden  gust 
of  wind.  “Good-by.” 

Flora  sped  out  of  the  yard.  Her  blue 
dress,  lashing  around  her  feet,  changed 
color  in  the  ghastly  light  of  the  storm. 
Some  flying  leaves  struck  her  in  the  face. 
At  the  gate  a cloud  of  dust  from  the  road 
nearly  blinded  her.  She  realized  in  a 
bewildered  fashion  that  there  were  three 
women  on  the  other  side,  struggling  fran- 
tically with  the  latch. 

44  Does  Mis’  Jane  Field  live  here?”  in- 
quired one  of  them,  breathlessly. 

“No,”  replied  Flora;  “that  isn’t  her 
name.” 

“She  don’t?” 

4 4 No,”  gasped  Flora,  her  head  lowered 
before  the  wind. 

44  Well,  I want  to  know,  ain’t  this  the 
old  Maxwell  place?” 

44  Yes,”  said  Flora. 

Some  great  drops  of  rain  begun  to  fall; 
there  was  another  flash.  The  woman 
struggled  mightily,  and  prevailed  over 
the  gate  latch.  She  pushed  it  open. 
“Well,  I don’t  care,”  said  she;  “I’m 
cornin’  in,  whether  or  no.  I dun  know 
but  my  bonnet  strings  will  spot,  and  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  have  my  best  clothes  soak- 
ed. It’s  mighty  funny  nobody  knows 
where  Mis’  Field  lives;  but  this  is  the 
old  Maxwell  house, where  she  wrote  Man- 
dy  she  lived,  an’  I’m  goin’  in.” 

Flora  stood  aside,  and  the  three  wo- 
men entered  with  a rush.  Lois,  standing 
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near  the  front  door,  saw  them  coming 
through  the  greenish-yellow  gloom,  their 
three  black  figures  scudding  before  the 
wind  like  black-sailed  ships. 

“Land  sakes!”  shrieked  out  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock, “there’s  Lois  now!  Lois,  how  are 
you?  I’d  like  to  know  what  that  girl  we 
met  at  the  gate  meant  tell  in’  us  they 
didn’t  live  here.  Why,  Lois  Field,  how 
do  you  do?  Where’s  your  mother?  I 
guess  we’d  better  step  right  in,  an’  not 
stop  to  talk.  It’s  an  awful  tempest.  I’m 
dreadful  afraid  my  bonnet  trimmin’  will 
spot.” 

They  all  scurried  up  the  steps  and  into 
the  house.  Then  the  women  turned  and 
kissed  Lois,  and  raised  a little  clamor  of 
delight  over  her.  She  stood  panting. 
She  did  not  ask  them  into  the  sitting- 
room.  Her  head  whirled.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  the  end  of  everything  had  come. 

But  Mrs.  Babcock  turned  towards  the 
sitting-room  door.  She  had  pulled  off 
her  bonnet,  and  was  wiping  it  anxiously 
with  her  handkerchief.  “This  is  the 
way,  ain’t  it?”  said  she. 

Lois  followed  them  in  helplessly.  The 
room  was  dark  as  night,  for  the  shutters 
were  closed.  Mrs.  Babcock  flung  one 
open  peremptorily. 

“We'll  break  our  necks  here  if  we 
don’t  have  some  light,”  she  said. 

The  hail  began  to  rattle  on  the  window- 
panes. 

“It’s  hailin’!”  the  women  chorussed. 

“Are  your  windows  all  shut?”  Mrs. 
Babcock  demanded  of  Lois. 

And  the  girl  said,  in  a dazed  way,  that 
the  bedroom  windows  were  open,  and 
then  went  mechanically  to  shut  them. 

“Shut  the  blinds  too!”  screamed  Mrs. 
Babcock.  “The  hail’s  cornin’  in  this  side 
terrible  heavy.  I’m  afraid  it  ’ll  break  the 
glass.”  Mrs.  Babcock  herself,  her  face 
screwed  tightly  against  an  onslaught  of 
wind  and  hail,  shut  the  blinds,  and  the 
room  was  again  plunged  in  darkness. 
“ We’ll  have  to  stan’  it,”  said  she.  “Mis’ 
Field  don’t  want  her  windows  all  broke 
in.  That’s  dreadful  sharp!” 

Thunder  shook  the  house  like  an  ex- 
plosion. The  women  looked  at  each  oth- 
er with  awed  faces. 

“ Where  is  your  mother?  Why  don’t 
she  come  in  here?”  Mrs.  Babcock  asked 
excitedly  of  Lois  returning  from  the  bed- 
room. 

“She’s  gone  berrying,”  replied  Lois, 
feebly.  She  sank  into  a chair. 
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“Gone  berryin’!”  screamed  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock ; and  the  other  women  echoed  her. 

“Yes,  ’m.” 

“ When  did  she  go?” 

“ Right  after  dinner.” 

“Right  after  dinner,  an’  she  ’ain’t  got 
home  yet!  Out  in  this  awful  tempest! 
Well,  she’ll  be  killed.  You’ll  never  see 
her  again,  that’s  all.  A berry  pasture  is 
the  most  dangerous  place  in  creation  in  a 
thunder-shower.  Out  berryin’  in  all  this 
hail  an’  thunder  an’  lightnin’!” 

Mrs.  Green  pressed  close  up  to  Lois. 
“’Ain’t  you  any  idea  where  she’s  gone?” 
said  she.  “If  you  have,  I’ll  jest  slip  off 
my  dress  skirt,  an’  you  give  me  an  old 
shawl,  an’  I’ll  go  with  you  an’  see  if  we 
can’t  find  her.” 

“I’ll  go  too,”  cried  Amanda.  “Don’t 
you  know  which  way  she  went,  Lois?” 

Just  then  the  south  side  door  slammed 
sharply. 

“She’s  come,”  said  Lois,  in  a strained 
voice. 

“ Wei  1 , I’m  thankf  ul !”  cried  Mrs.  Green. 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  run  out  an’  help  her 
off  with  her  wet  things,  Lois?” 

But  the  sitting-room  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Field  stood  there,  a tall  black  shad- 
ow hardly  shaped  out  from  the  gloom. 

The  women  all  arose  and  hurried  towards 
her.  There  was  a shrill  flurry  of  greet- 
ing. Mrs.  Field’s  voice  arose  high  and 
terrified  above  it. 

“ Who  is  it?”  she  cried  out.  “ Who’s 
here  ?” 

“ Why,  your  old  neighbors,  Mrs.  Field. 
Don’t  you  know  us — Mandy  an’  Mis’  Green 
an’  Mis’  Babcock?  We  come  down  on  an 
excursion  ticket  to  Boston — only  three  dol- 
lars an’  sixty  cents — an’  we  thought  we’d 
surprise  you.” 

“Ain’t  you  dreadful  wet.  Mis’  Field?” 
interposed  Mrs.  Green’s  solicitous  voice. 

“You’d  better  go  an’  change  your 
dress,”  said  Amanda. 

“ When  did  you  come?”  said  Mrs.  Field. 

“Jest  now.  For  the  land  sakes,  Mis’ 
Field,  your  dress  is  soppin’  wet ! Do  go 
an’  change  it,  or  you’ll  catch  your  death 
of  cold.” 

Mrs.  Field  did  not  stir.  The  hail  pelt- 
ed on  the  windows. 

“Now  you  go  right  along  an’  change 
it,”  cried  Mrs.  Babcock. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Field,  vaguely, 
“mebbe  I’d  better.”  She  fumbled  her 
way  unsteadily  towards  her  bedroom 
door. 
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“ You  go  help  her;  it’s  dark  as  a pock-  the  bedroom  an’  drop  it  off  this  minute! 
et,”  said  Mrs.  Babcock  imperatively  to  Lois,  you  go  with  her.” 

Lois;  and  the  girl  followed  her  mother.  While  Amanda  and  Lois  were  gone 
“They  act  dreadful  queer,  seems  to  there  was  a slight  lull  in  the  storm, 
me,”  whispered  Mrs.  Babcock  when  the  “I  guess  it’s  kind  of  lettin’  up,”  said 
bedroom  door  was  closed.  Mrs.  Babcock.  “This  is  a nice  house 

“ I guess  it's  jest  because  they’re  so  sur-  you’ve  got  here,  ain’t  it,  Mis’  Field?” 
prised  to  see  us,”  Mrs.  Green  whispered  “ Yes, ’tis,”  replied  Jane  Field, 
back.  “ I s’pose  there  was  a good  deal  of  nice 

“ Well,  if  I ain’t  wanted,  I can  go  back  furniture  in  it,  wa’n’t  there?” 
where  I come  from,  if  I do  have  to  throw  “ Considerable.” 
the  money  away,”  Mrs.  Babcock  said,  al-  “Was  there  nice  beddin’?” 
most  aloud.  “I  think  they  act  queer,  “Yes.” 

both  on ’em.  I should  think  they  might  “I  s’pose  there  was  plenty  of  table- 

seem  a little  mite  more  pleased  to  see  cloths  an’  such  things?  Have  you  bought 
three  old  neighbors  so.”  any  new  furniture,  Mis’  Field?” 

“ Mebbe  it’s  the  thunder-shower  that’s  “No,  I ’ain’t,”  said  Mrs.  Field.  She 
kind  of  dazed  ’em,”  said  Amanda.  She  moved  her  chair  a little  to  make  room 
herself  was  much  afraid  of  a thunder-  for  Lois  and  Amanda  when  they  return- 
shower.  She  had  her  feet  well  drawn  ed.  Lois  sat  next  her  mother, 
up,  and  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  “ I didn’t  know  but  you  had.  I thought 

“ It’s  a mercy  Mis’  Field  wa’n’t  killed  mebbe  the  furniture  was  kinder  old-fash- 
out  in  it,”  said  Mrs.  Green.  ioned.  Have  you — Oh,  ain’t  it  awfulf’ 

“I  don’t  see  what  in  creation  she  staid  The  storm  had  gathered  itself  like  an 
out  so  in  it  for,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Babcock,  animal  for  a fiercer  onset.  The  room 
“She  must  have  seen  the  cloud  cornin’  was  lit  up  with  a wild  play  of  blue  fire, 
up.  This  is  a pretty  big  house,  ain’t  it  ? The  thunder  crashed  closely  in  its  wake. 
An’  I should  think  it  was  furnished  nice,  “Oh,  we  hadn’t  ought  to  talk  of  any- 
near’s  I can  see,  but  it’s  terrible  old-  thing  but  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  an’  our 
fashioned.”  sins!”  wailed  Mi's.  Babcock.  “Don’t  let’s 

Amanda,  huddled  up  in  her  chair,  look-  talk  of  anything  else.  That  struck  some- 
ed  warily  at  the  strange  shadows  in  this  wheres  near.  There’s  no  knowin’  where 
unfamiliar  room,  and  wished  she  were  at  it  ’ll  come  next.  I never  see  such  a shower, 
home.  We  don’t  have  any  like  it  in  Green  River. 

The  storm  increased  rather  than  dimin-  Oh,  I hope  we’re  all  prepared!” 
ished.  When  Mrs.  Field  and  Lois  re-  “ That’s  the  principal  thing,”  said  Mrs. 
turned,  all  the  women,  at  Mrs.  Babcock’s  Green,  in  a solemn,  trembling  voice, 
order,  drew  their  chairs  close  together  in  Amanda  said  nothing.  She  thought  of 
the  middle  of  the  room.  her  will ; a vision  of  the  nicely  ordered 

“I’ve  always  heard  that  was  the  safest  rooms  she  had  left  seemed  to  show  out 
place,”  said  she.  “ That  was  the  way  old  before  her  in  the  flare  of  the  lightning;  in 
Dr.  Barnes  always  used  to  do.  He  had  spite  of  her  terror  it  was  a comfort  to  her. 
thirteen  children;  nine  of  ’em  was  girls.  “ We’d  ought  to  be  thankful  in  a time 
Whenever  he  saw  a thunder-shower  com-  like  this  that  we  ’ain’t  any  of  us  got  any 
in’  up,  he  used  to  make  Mis’  Barnes  an’  great  wickedness  on  our  consciences, ’’said 
the  children  go  into  the  parlor,  an’  then  Mrs.  Babcock.  “It  must  be  terrible  for 
they’d  all  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  them  that  have,  thinkin’  they  may  die 
an’ he’d  offer  prayer.  He  used  to  say  he'd  any  minute  when  the  next  flash  comes, 
do  his  part  an’  get  in  the  safest  place  he  I don’t  envy  ’em.” 

knew  of,  an’  then  ask  the  Lord  to  help  “It  must  be  terrible,”  assented  Mi’s, 
him.  Mandy  Pratt!”  Green,  like  an  amen. 

“What  say,  Mis’  Babcock?”  returned  “It’s  bad  enough  with  the  sins  we've 
Amanda,  trembling.  got  on  all  our  minds,  the  best  of  us,” 

“ Have  you  got  your  hoop-skirt  on?”  continued  Mrs.  Babcock.  “Think  how 

Amanda  sprung  up.  “Yes,  I have.  I them  that’s  broken  God’s  commandments 


forgot  it!” 

“ For  the  land  sakes!  I should  think, 
scared  as  you  pretend  to  be  in  a thunder- 
shower, you’d  thought  of  that.  Do  go  in 
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an’ committed  murders  an’ robberies  must 
feel.  I shouldn’t  think  they  could  stan’ 
it,  unless  they  burst  right  out  an’  confess- 
ed to  everybody — should  you,  Mis’  Field  ?v 
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“ I guess  so,”  said  Mrs.  Field,  in  a hard 
voice. 

Mrs.  Babcock  said  no  more;  somehow 
she  and  the  others  felt  repelled.  They 
all  sat  in  silence  except  for  awed  ejacula- 
tions when  now  and  then  came  a louder 
crash  of  thunder.  All  at  once,  after  a 
sharp  flash,  there  was  a wild  clamor  in 
the  street;  a bell  clanged  out. 

“ It’s  struck ! it’s  struck !”  shrieked  Mrs. 
Babcock. 

“ Oh,  it  ain’t  this  house,  is  it?”  Amanda 
wailed. 

They  all  rushed  to  the  windows  and 
flung  open  the  blinds,  a red  glare  filled 
the  room;  a large  barn  nearly  opposite 
was  on  fire.  They  clutched  each  other, 
and  watched  the  red  gush  of  flame.  The 
barn  burned  as  if  lighted  at  every  corner. 

“Are  there  any  cows  or  horses  in  it?” 
panted  Mrs.  Babcock.  “ Oh,  ain’t  it  dread- 
ful? Are  there  any,  Mis’  Field?” 

“ I dun  know,”  said  Mrs.  Field. 

She  stood  like  a grim  statue,  the  red 
light  of  the  fire  in  her  face.  Lois  was 
sobbing.  Mrs.  Green  had  put  an  arm 
around  her. 

“Don’t,  Lois,  don’t,”  she  kept  saying,  in 
a solemn,  agitated  voice.  “ The  Lord  will 
overrule  it  all;  it  is  He  speakin’  in  it.” 

The  women  watched  while  the  street 
filled  with  people,  and  the  barn  burned 
down.  It  did  not  take  long.  The  storm 
began  to  lull  rapidly.  The  thunder  came 
at  long  intervals,  and  the  hail  turned 
into  a gentle  rain.  Finally  Mrs.  Field 
went  out  in  the  kitchen  to  prepare  sup- 
per, and  Lois  followed  her. 

“I  never  see  anything  like  the  way 
she  acts,”  said  Mrs.  Babcock,  cautiously. 

“She  always  was  kind  of  quiet,”  re- 
joined Mrs.  Green. 

“Quiet!  She  acts  as  if  she’d  had 
thunder  an’  lightnin’  an’  hail  an’  barns 
burnt  down  every  day  since  she’s  been 
here.  I never  see  anybody  act  so  queer.” 


“I  ’most  wish  I’d  staid  to  home,”  said 
Amanda. 

“Well,  I wouldn’t  be  backin’  out  the 
minute  I’d  got  here,  if  I was  you,”  re- 
turned Mrs.  Babcock,  sharply.  “ It’s 
cornin’  cooler,  that’s  one  thing,  an’  you 
won’t  need  that  white  sacque.  I should 
think  you’d  feel  kinder  glad  of  it,  for 
them  shoulder  seams  did  look  pretty  long 
to  what  they  wear  ’em.  An’  I dare  say 
folks  here  are  pretty  dressy.  I declare  I 
shall  be  kinder  glad  when  supper’s  ready. 
I feel  real  faint  to  my  stomach,  as  if  I’d 
like  somethin’  hearty.  I should  have 
gone  into  one  of  them  places  in  Boston 
if  things  hadn’t  been  so  awful  dear.” 

But  when  Mrs.  Field  finally  called 
them  out  to  partake  of  the  meal  which 
she  had  prepared,  there  was  little  to  sat- 
isfy an  eager  appetite.  Nothing  but  the 
berries  for  which  she  had  toiled  so  hard, 
a few  thin  slices  of  bread,  no  butter,  and 
no  tea,  so  little  sugar  in  the  bowl  that 
the  guests  sprinkled  it  sparingly  on  their 
berries. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  ’tis,”  Mrs.  Babcock 
whispered  when  they  were  upstairs  in 
their  chambers  that  night,  “Mis’  Field 
has  grown  tight  since  she  got  all  that 
money.  Sometimes  it  does  work  that 
way.  I believe  we  should  starve  to  death 
if  we  staid  here  long.  If  it  wa’n’t  for 
gittin’  my  money’s  worth,  I should  be  for 
goin’  home  to-morrow.  No  butter  an’  no 
tea  after  we’ve  come  that  long  journey. 

I never  heard  of  such  a thing.” 

“I  don’t  care  anything  about  the  but- 
ter and  the  tea,”  rejoined  Amanda,  “but 
I ’most  feel  as  if  I’d  better  go  home  to- 
morrow.” 

“If,”  said  Mrs.  Babcock,  “you  want 
to  go  home  instead  of  gitting  the  good  of 
that  excursion  ticket,  that  you  can  stay  a 
week  on,  you  can,  Amanda  Pratt.  I’m 
goin’  to  stay  now,  if  it  kills  me.” 

[to  be  continued.] 


COLUMBUS. 

BY  PKOFESSOK  DR.  S.  RUGE. 


“Da9  freie  Meer  befreit  den  Geist.” 
(The  free  sea  sets  the  spirit  free.) 


WITH  this  stately  line  of  Goethe’s  on 
our  lips,  we  too  will  join  in  the 
great  paean  which  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  and  in  every  civilized  land  is  raised 
to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World. 
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The  man  who  trusted  his  ship  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  open  sea,  and  carried 
mankind  along  in  his  wake,  was  the  lib- 
erator of  the  race.  That  is  the  idea  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  anniversary  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Columbus. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  is  praised  as 

“ The  Sailor”  because  he  was  the  first  to 
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send  ships  out  (in  the  early  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century)  to  explore  the  west 
coast  of  Africa;  he  even  lived  to  hear 
that  his  fleets  had  penetrated  to  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessors Africa  was  completely  circumnav- 
igated, and  the  sea  route  to  India  discov- 
ered. But  still  we  must  never  forget  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Portuguese  merely 
felt  their  way  along  the  coast  in  all  these 
voyages;  that  the  coast-line  served  for  a 
leading-string,  holding  to  which  they  felt 
themselves  safe;  that  they  only  dared  to 
leave  the  land  in  regions  with  which  they 
had  long  been  acquainted ; and  that  the 
discovery  of  America  preceded  the  discov- 
ery of  the  sea  route  round  Africa  by  Vasco 
da  Gama. 

So  it  is  Columbus’s  first  voyage  (1492) 
which  opens  the  gates  of  the  ocean,  and 
so  brings  all  parts  of  the  world  into  com- 
munication. 

When  we  think  of  the  immeasurable 
results  of  the  first  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic, we  are  tempted  to  conceive  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  as  a man  who 
has  broken  free  from  all  traditions.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  held  fast  in  the 
dark  prison  of  Middle  Age  theories,  in 
the  fetters  of  a blind  belief  in  authori- 
ty; he  was  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  so- 
phistical mysticism  — lost  as  but  few  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  among  them  still 
fewer  sailors,  were  lost.  Like  Don  Quix- 
ote, he  dreamt  of  the  revival  of  a faded 
chivalry ; he  looked  for  a renewal  of  the 
Crusades,  for  the  destruction  of  every  en- 
emy of  the  holy  faith  by  fire  and  sword. 
He  believed  absolutely  in  the  fulfilment 
of  childish  prophecies  in  his  own  person; 
and  declared  himself  the  Apostle  of  the 
Triune  God. 

This  marvellous  contrast  between  the 
person  of  the  discoverer  and  his  achieve- 
ments explains  the  fact  that  the  interest 
of  his  contemporaries  was  so  soon  divert- 
ed from  the  man  and  directed  to  his 
deeds.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  so  little  information  about  the  life 
and  development  of  this  wonderful  man. 
A literary  quarrel  has  sprung  up  con- 
cerning almost  every  important  event 
in  his  life.  The  year  of  his  birth  has 
been  hotly  disputed;  nor  is  it  yet  known 
in  what  house  he  first  saw  the  light. 
These  questions  are  important,  but  to  this 
day  we  cannot  answer  them  with  cer- 
tainty ; the  materials  at  our  command 
only  enable  us  to  reckon  up  probabilities 
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with  more  or  less  confidence.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  education,  and  are  justifi- 
ably suspicious  of  the  statement  in  an  old 
prejudiced  life,  attributed  to  his  son,  that 
lie  studied  at  Pavia.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  went  to  Portugal,  nor  when  he 
proceeded  to  Spaiu.  We  do  not  even  know 
where  he  first  set  foot  in  the  New  World. 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  with  certainty 
the  island  which  he  named  San  Salvador. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  life  entitled  Historie , which  ap- 
peared in  the  name  of  his  son  Ferdinand, 
does  not,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 
it  — the  printed  edition  of  1571  — owe  its 
origin  to  Ferdinand.  It  follows  that  the 
statements  of  this  book  cannot  be  accept- 
ed without  careful  consideration.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Admiral’s  life  has  hith- 
erto been  confidently  built  upon  this  book ; 
take  it  away,  and  the  whole  structure 
becomes  unsteady.  In  fact,  there  is  not 
a single  great  man  whose  genius  has  left 
its  mark  upon  the  world  about  whose 
personality  there  is  so  much  doubt  as  is 
the  case  with  Columbus.  Let  us  try,  with 
the  help  of  the  latest  and  most  trust- 
worthy researches,  to  trace  the  story  of 
the  life  and  development  of  the  great 
man  of  Genoa.  A Genoese  we  may  cer- 
tainly call  him,  though  one  biassed  his- 
torian would  have  us  believe  that  he  was 
born  in  Corsica.  He  comes,  then,  from  a 
city  which  has  had  a great  influence  on 
the  history  of  commerce.  We  may  as- 
sert with  absolute  certainty  that  we  owe 
to  Italian  seamen  the  first  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Atlantic,  the  first  maps  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  use  of 
the  compass  and  its  adaptation  to  nautical 
purposes  began  in  Italy.  With  this  trust- 
worthy guide  over  the  boundless  prospect 
the  Italian  seaman  committed  his  ship 
with  confidence  to  the  ocean  waves;  and 
it  was  the  practical  Italian  sailor  who,  with 
the  help  of  the  magnetic  needle,  made 
those  wonderful  charts  which  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onward  represent  to  us 
with  marvellous  fidelity,  almost  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  mirror,  the  coast  of  the 
whole  Mediterranean,  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Fortunately  a number  of  these  docu- 
ments have  been  preserved  in  archives 
and  libraries : and  though  the  earliest 
parchment  of  the  kind  which  has  come 
down  to  us  bears  the  date  1311,  we  may 

infer  from  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
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that  had  even  then  been  reached,  that 
years  had  passed  since  the  task  of  making 
these  surveys  had  commenced.  There 
is  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  then  possessed  of  the 
Western  ocean  than  is  presented  by  these 
remarkable  relics,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  should  know  what 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  acquisition 
of  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the 
stretches  of  ocean  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  for  it  was  at 
this  time  that  certain  ideas  were  gradual- 
ly taking  a more  definite  shape,  a group 
of  ideas  which  culminated,  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  in  the  plan  of  a voy- 
age westward  across  the  ocean;  and  Co- 
lumbus was  the  first  to  put  the  plan  into 
execution. 

Let  us  look  at  Andrea  Bianco’s  map,  of 
the  year  1448.  It  extends  from  Great 
Britain  to  Cape  Verde,  and  gives  us  a cor- 
rect picture  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Atlantic;  it  also  covers  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  ocean.  The  islands 
here  given  cannot  claim  to  be  drawn  as 
correctly  as  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  some 
of  them  are  entirely  imaginary.  The 
Azores,  which  we  find  first  in  1351,  and 
the  Canary  Islands  are  in  their  proper 
place.  As  the  Azores  do  not  lie  at  the 
edge  of  the  map,  we  may  infer  that  ships 
had  sailed  out  beyond  them,  though  with- 
out throwing  any  light  on  the  dark  region 
that  lay  to  the  west.  And  if  this  part  of 
the  ocean  had  at  this  time  been  ploughed 
by  the  keels  of  European  ships,  then  half 
the  distance  from  Lisbon  past  the  Azores 
to  Halifax  had  already  been  traversed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
a great  mythical  figure  rises  from  the 
waves — the  island  Antilia.  We  are  not 
told  who  was  the  discoverer  of  this  land, 
but  as  time  passed  the  belief  in  its  exist- 
ence grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  on 
nearly  all  maps  of  this  century  it  played 
in  the  extreme  West  the  part  which  Ulti- 
ma Thule  plays  in  the  North.  We  do 
not  know  who  were  the  unintentional 
invaders  of  the  distant  ocean,  where  no 
islands  help  the  wanderer ; but  the  Italian 
names  show  to  what  nation  they  belonged. 
Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Italians  were  the  school -masters  of  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish in  nautical  matters.  As  early  as 
1116  and  1120  Genoese  ship-builders  and 
sailors  were  in  the  service  of  the  Span- 


iards in  their  struggle  with  the  Moors. 

In  1291  and  1345  two  Genoese  are  men- 
tioned as  Castilian  admirals.  The  Por- 
tuguese, too,  were  first  taught  sea-craft  by 
the  Italians.  In  Portugal  the  activity  of 
the  Genoese  began  about  the  same  date, 
namely,  1103  or  1104,  when  Count  Henry 
of  Portugal  made  his  crusade  with  the 
help  of  Genoese  ships.  Between  1307 
and  1404  the  Genoese  family  Pessagno 
supplied  the  Portuguese  with  several  ad- 
mirals. It  was  the  Genoese  who  before  the 
year  1304  rediscovered  the  Canaries.  In 
the  later  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  carried  out  on  a defi- 
nite plan  by  Prince  Henry,  Genoese  sail- 
ors were  especially  active.  We  meet  the 
names  Usidomare,  Perestrello,  Noli,  Ca- 
damosto;  to  the  last-named  we  owe  the 
earliest  detailed  account  of  a voyage  to 
Guinea.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  that  the  Genoese  ventured,  as 
early  as  the  year  1291,  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent attempt  to  find  a direct  route  to 
India  by  going  round  Africa.  The  ex- 
pedition was  a failure. 

In  France,  too,  and  in  England  the 
Genoese  were  the  teachers  of  navigation. 
Louis  VII.,  Philip  the  Beautiful,  Louis 
IX.,  took  entire  Genoese  fleets  into  their 
service,  and  raised  the  best  captains  to  the 
rank  of  admirals.  By  order  of  Francis  I., 
Verazzano  made  a voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  some  time 
later  than  1524.  As  to  England,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  the  two  Italian  con- 
temporaries of  Columbus,  Giovanni  and 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who  saw  the  new  conti- 
nent even  before  Columbus. 

Nowhere  was  a livelier  interest  taken 
in  the  great  Western  sea  than  in  Italy, 
especially  at  Genoa.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  agents 
and  correspondents,  merchants  and  cap- 
tains, ambassadors  and  diplomatists,  were 
to  be  found  in  all  important  towns  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Italians  were 
the  quickest  in  spreading  the  news  of  the 
recent  discoveries  at  sea.  The  account  of 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  (1493)  was 
printed  three  times  in  Rome;  once  in 
Spain.  The  earliest  collections  of  books 
of  travel  were  made  in  Italy — at  V enice 
in  1504,  at  Vicenza  in  1507.  Later  trans- 
lations appeared  in  Paris  and  Nuremberg. 

Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa,  either 
in  the  town  itself  or  in  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  town.  He  calls  himself 
a Genoese,  and  describes  the  town  as  his 
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birthplace;  and  the  men  among  whom  he 
lived  in  Spain  (Peter  Martyr,  Las  Casas, 
and  Oviedo  among  others)  say  that  he 
came  from  Genoa. 

There  are  legal  documents  preserved 
in  their  original  form  since  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  archives  of  Genoa  and 
Savona,  there  are  also  copies  of  still  ear- 
lier originals,  which  leave  no  doubt  that 
Columbus  did  not  belong  to  the  nobility, 
nor  yet  to  a family  of  position  which  had 
lost  its  wealth.  He  came  from  the  burgh- 
er class ; he  was  the  scion  of  a humble 
family  of  handicraftsmen,  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Genoa,  and  moved 
later  on  to  the  capital.  They  gained  their 
living  by  wool-weaving,  and  kept  to  this 
trade  in  Genoa.  Columbus  himself  in 
legal  papers  is  frequently  described  as  a 
weaver.  The  original  home  of  this  coun- 
try weaver’s  family  was  in  a valley  of 
the  Ligurian  Apennines,  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Lavagna  or  the  valley  of  Fon- 
tanabuona,  east  of  Genoa.  The  grand- 
father of  our  hero,  Giovanni  Colombo, 
settled  in  Quinto,  a place  on  the  coast 
about  six  English  miles  east  of  Genoa, 
and  one  of  his  sons,  Domenico,  moved  to 
the  town  in  1439.  Like  all  his  near  re- 
lations, his  brothers  and  his  cousins  on 
the  father’s  side,  he  was  a wool-weaver; 
he  married  Susanna  Fontanarossa,  from 
Bisagno,  a village  which  also  lies  east  of 
Genoa.  They  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter;  the  eldest  was  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, the  future  Spanish  Admiral  and 
Viceroy  of  India. 

The  father  was  engaged  in  trade  in 
Genoa  for  a considerable  period:  besides 
his  work  as  a weaver,  he  bought  and  sold 
landed  property,  kept  a wine  shop,  and 
did  a little  business  in  cheese.  By  this 
means  he  amassed  a certain  fortune,  for 
he  possessed  two  houses  in  the  suburb  of 
Genoa  outside  the  Porta  S.  Andrea.  The 
house  which  he  lived  in  at  this  time  has 
been  found  out  by  trustworthy  researches 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  now  bears  the 
number  37  in  the  Vico  dritto  del  Ponti- 
cello.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  America  spent  his  early  years, 
and  here  probably  he  was  born.  And  as  it 
is  certain  that  he  passed  his  youth  in  this 
house,  we  cannot  consider  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Genoa  acted  rashly  in  1887  when  it 
resolved  to  buy  this  famous  house  for 
31,500  lire,  though  it  has  been  much  al- 
tered in  the  course  of  400  years.  The 
following  inscription  has  been  put  up: 


NVLLA  DOMVS  TITVLO  DIGNIOR. 
H^EIC  PATERNIS  IN  .EDIBVS  CHRIS- 
TOPHORVS  COLVMBVS  PVERITIAM 
PRIMAMQVE  IVVENTVTEM  TRANS- 
EGIT. 

We  are  now  able  to  fix  the  date  of  his 
birth  as,  approximately,  1446  or  1447,  the 
evidence  being  a legal  deed  in  which  Co- 
lumbus makes  formal  declaration  of  his 
age.  This  document  is  dated  October  31, 
1470.  On  that  day  Christopher  Columbus 
appeared  before  the  court  in  Genoa.  The 
document  runs  as  follows:  “Christopher 
Columbus,  son  of  Domenico,  over  nine- 
teen years  old,  in  the  presence  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  father,  who  was  pre- 
sent.” It  follows  that  on  October  31, 1470, 
he  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age ; he  must  therefore  have  been 
born  between  October  31,  1446,  and  Octo- 
ber 31, 1451. 

Soon  after  this,  in  the  winter  1470-1, 
the  father  left  Genoa  and  moved  to  Savo- 
na. In  spite  of  his  exertions  in  various 
directions  he  was  not  so  prosperous  as  be- 
fore; he  grew  poor,  and  had  to  sell  his 
houses  in  Genoa.  In  Savona  again  he 
kept  a wine  shop,  besides  working  as  a 
weaver.  At  this  period  the  son  Christo- 
pher is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Savona 
records — on  the  20th  of  March,  1472,  and 
the  7th  of  August,  1473;  on  the  former 
occasion  he  is  distinctly  called  a wool- 
weaver  ( lanerius ).  An  important  sen- 
tence is  added  in  this  document  of  March 
20,  1472,  stating  that  he  had  reached  the 
age  prescribed  by  the  law,  i.  e.,  that  he 
had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  At 
this  date,  then,  Columbus  was  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  born  before  March  20, 
1447.  We  can  therefore  with  certainty 
place  his  birth  in  1446  or  the  spring  of 
1447. 

The  young  man  was  now  independent. 
After  1473  we  lose  sight  of  him  altogeth- 
er in  Italy.  Not  long  after  he  appears 
in  Portugal.  The  father  was  siuking 
lower  and  lower  into  poverty,  and  the  pa- 
ternal house  was  not  the  place  for  Co- 
lumbus; he  had  higher  aims  in  view. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  recognized 
as  a weaver  by  trade;  but  this  circum- 
stance would  not  prevent  him  from  seek- 
ing, like  his  father,  to  gain  a livelihood 
in  other  ways  at  the  same  time.  What 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  go  to 
sea?  At  sea  Genoa  and  Venice  ranked 
as  the  most  important  cities  in  Europe. 
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At  Genoa,  and  all  along  the  coast  of  the 
Riviera,  the  sea  was  the  centre  of  exist- 
ence; every  business,  every  occupation, 
led  to  the  sea,  to  the  ships  which  carried 
the  merchants’  goods  and  the  captains 
who  loved  voyages  of  adventure.  The 
progress  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  in 
Africa  was  becoming  known  throughout 
the  land;  it  was  said  that  mountains  of 
gold  might  be  bought  for  a mere  nothing. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  the  spirit  of 
the  time  should  seize  hold  on  the  young 
Columbus.  So  he  went  to  Portugal  to 
seek  his  fortune.  No  doubt  he  had  be- 
fore this  been  engaged  frequently  in 
coasting  voyages,  and  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  do  a little  business  on  a 
small  scale.  We  have  evidence  in  a le- 
gal document  that  he  was  concerned  in  a 
wine  business  in  1470.  At  this  period  he 
visited  the  Greek  islands,  and  we  learn 
that  he  reached  Chios.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  he  had  some  little  experience  of 
sea  life  at  a very  early  age,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  though  he  did  not  give  up  his 
principal  occupation  as  a weaver.  In 
the  year  1471  the  great  expedition  from 
Lisbon  to  Guinea,  under  the  leadership 
of  Jono  de  Santarem  and  Pedro  Escalone, 
had  taken  place.  A rich,  luxuriant  coun- 
try had  been  found.  An  exaggerated  re- 
port of  its  wealth  spread  far  and  wide. 
Gold,  it  was  said,  might  be  had  in  abun- 
dance, as  well  as  ivory  and  pepper.  This 
was  attractive  to  enterprising  people.  If 
Columbus  wanted  to  gain  anything  in 
Portugal,  it  could  only  be  as  a sailor. 
He  had  to  pretend,  therefore,  that  he  had 
lived  at  sea  ever  since  his  boyhood.  We 
hear  no  more  of  the  weaving;  so  com- 
pletely does  he  keep  silence  about  the 
humble  position  of  his  family  that  the 
chroniclers  and  historians  of  the  time  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  can  only  tell  us  that 
he  was  a Genoese.  This  fact  Columbus 
always  emphasized,  for  his  connection 
with  the  influential  seaport  could  not  be 
other  than  a recommendation. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  piquant 
anecdotes  in  circulation,  which  gain  cre- 
dence from  the  fact  that  they  are  taken 
from  the  Historie , of  which  Ferdinand 
Columbus  is  alleged  to  be  the  author. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  Ferdinand  Co- 
lumbus composed  the  Historie  in  the 
form  in  which  the  book  has  come  down 
to  us — we  have  nothing  earlier  than  the 
Venice  edition  of  1571 — though  it  may 
contain  genuine  pieces  of  his  work,  for 
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Ferdinand,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a 
learned  author  and  a capable  seaman,  al- 
ways felt  that  he  was  an  Italian;  he  al- 
ways spoke  Italian  on  his  voyages;  he 
made  his  will  in  that  language,  and  mix- 
ed almost  exclusively  with  Italians;  and 
yet  it  is  asserted  that  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  in  opposition  to  his  natural  inclina- 
tion, he  wrote  the  Historie  in  Spanish. 

We  learn  from  the  title-page  that  the 
Italian  edition  is  a translation.  This, 
however,  is  only  external  evidence.  The 
internal  evidence,  the  contradictions  con- 
tained in  the  book  itself,  are  more  impor- 
tant. All  the  world  knows  and  has  long 
known  that  Christopher  Columbus  was  a 
Genoese;  he  tells  us  so  himself:  “By 
birth  I belong  to  the  city  of  Genoa.”  Is 
it  possible  that  his  son  was  not  aware  of 
this  fact?  Are  we  to  believe,  can  we  be- 
lieve, the  statement  of  the  Historie  that 
Ferdinand  did  not  know  when  and  where 
his  father  was  bom — that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  his  father’s  early  years?  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  evidently  false 
statements  in  the  book. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  regard  this  tale  as  a 
lie — we  are  forced  to  speak  plainly — we 
are  fully  justified  in  refusing  to  accept 
as  strictly  true  the  story  told  in  the  His- 
torie that  in  the  month  of  February  (!), 
1477,  Columbus  sailed  100  leagues  ( leghe ) 
beyond  Iceland  (Tile,  /.  e.  Thule),  and  by 
his  own  incorrect  calculation  reached  at 
least  80°  latitude  north.  Lest  we  should 
be  inclined  to  suspect  a printer’s  error  in 
the  figures,  the  author  of  the  Historie  goes 
on  to  say  explicitly  in  words  that  the 
south  of  Iceland  lies  at  a distance  of  73°, 
not  63°,  from  the  equator.  Now  if  even 
the  southern  part  of  Iceland  is  to  be 
placed  so  far  north,  and  Columbus  sailed 
100  leagues  beyond  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  reached  at  least  80°.  Did  the  sailor 
himself  reckon  the  degree  of  latitude 
which  he  gives?  Was  he  in  charge  of 
the  expedition?  If  it  was  really  a correc- 
tion of  earlier  statements  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  island,  how  is  it  that  later 
maps  took  no  notice  of  it?  There  is  not 
one  on  which  we  find  Iceland  in  the  po- 
sition which  Columbus  gave  it.  And  he 
sailed  100  leagues  farther,  and  that  in 
February!  And  lastly,  how  is  it  that  a 
seaman  uses  the  old  doubtful  classical 
name  Thule,  while  sea  charts  only  know 
of  Iceland?  That  is  suspicious.  And 
we  are  told  that  all  this  information  was 
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contained  in  a treatise  by  Columbus  on 
the  habitability  of  all  five  zones.  Where 
is  this  treatise?  Unfortunately,  lost. 
Well,  all  sorts  of  informationare  to  be  ob- 
tained from  manuscripts  which  have  got 
lost. 

We  must  also  regard  with  like  suspi- 
cion another  story  from  the  same  source 
of  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Columbus.  Of 
course  the  hero  of  the  Historie  must  en- 
ter Portugal  in  a striking  manner.  We 
must  have  a real  coup  de  tM&tre.  An 
ordinary  mortal  who  wanted  to  take  part 
in  the  discoveries  in  Africa  would  make 
his  way  quietly  from  Genoa  to  Lisbon  as 
a sailor,  and  would  then  try  to  find  work 
according  to  his  trade.  But  that  is  far 
too  simple  a proceeding  for  the  future 
discoverer  of  America.  For  him  a furi- 
ous sea-fight  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  must  be 
provided.  The  ship  is  on  fire.  Columbus 
leaps  overboard,  and  swims  a distance  of 
two  leagues  to  land.  And  so  even  at 
his  d4but  in  Portugal  he  is  accompanied 
by  a due  measure  of  fanfaronade.  The 
reader  may  think  that  the  battle  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent  was  a pure  fiction.  Not  at 
all.  The  battle  took  place,  but  in  1485, 
when  Columbus  was  already  living  in 
Spain. 

The  following  story  will  show  how 
easily  he  may  have  been  mistaken  for  an- 
other Columbus,  and  the  name  is  as  com- 
mon in  Italy  as  Meier  or  Muller  is  in 
Germany.  In  1477  the  Italian  Lomellino 
mentions  in  a letter  that  a certain  Co- 
lombo was  in  the  port  of  Lisbon  with  his 
ships.  This  man  was  described  by  every 
one  as  a man  of  Savona.  No  wonder 
that  modern  historians  have  supposed  him 
to  be  our  Columbus;  and  yet,  beyond  a 
doubt,  he  was  the  notorious  corsair  Vin- 
cenz  Colombo,  who  was  hanged  as  a pirate 
in  December,  1492.  But  we  need  not  trou- 
ble ourselves  with  these  stories.  We  shall 
not  find  it  so  difficult  to  believe  a state- 
ment which  occurs  in  another  part  of  the 
Historie:  “I  have  sailed,”  says  Colum- 
bus, “over  the  whole  Mediterranean.  I 
have  been  as  far  north  as  England  (though 
not  to  Ireland),  and  as  far  south  as  Guin- 
ea.” He  stated,  in  his  own  handwriting 
in  Cardinal  d’Ailly’s  work — his  favorite 
book— that  he  had  seen  Castle  Mina  on 
the  Gold  Coast. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  statements 
which  concern  his  stay  in  Portugal,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  trustworthy, 
as  really  historical. 


By  a great  piece  of  good  fortune  Co- 
lumbus became  connected  with  a family 
of  position.  In  the  Convent  of  the  Saints 
(“de  Santos,”  not  “ogni  Santi”  (All 
Saints),  as  we  find  in  the  Historie)  ladies 
of  noble  family  lived,  wearing  the  dress 
of  nuns,  but  always  retaining  the  right 
to  come  out  into  the  world  and  marry. 
Columbus  used  to  go  there  to  mass,  and 
there  he  became  acquainted  with  Filippa 
Moniz,  and  won  her  love.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  feudal  lord  and  hereditary 
captain  of  Porto  Santo,  an  island  near 
Madeira.  Her  father,  Bartolomeo  Peres- 
trello,  a nobleman  from  Piacenza,  had 
married  Elizabeth  Moniz  as  his  second 
wife,  but  had  died  in  the  spring  of  1458. 
The  widow  was  associated  with  her  bro- 
ther, Diego  Gil  Moniz,  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  son,  Bartolomeo  Perestrello 
the  younger,  a child  of  eight  years.  The 
elder  Bartolomeo’s  first  wife  had  a son 
by  a previous  marriage,  Pedro  Correa  da 
Cuntra,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  Porto  Santo 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  Bar- 
tolomeo; he  only  held  the  post  till  1473. 
When  Columbus  arrived  in  Portugal, 
therefore,  Bartolomeo  had  already  taken 
the  government  of  the  island  into  his  own 
hands.  Whether  Columbus  ever  lived 
at  Porto  Santo  after  his  marriage  must 
remain  doubtful.  We  really  know  no- 
thing of  his  married  life.  In  the  rough 
copy  of  a letter,  probably  written  in  1500, 
Columbus  mourns  over  the  fact  that  he 
had  left  his  wife  and  children  when  he 
came  to  Spain  to  carry  out  his  projects, 
and  would  never  see  them  again.*  This 
brief  communication,  again,  throws  a cu- 
rious light  on  the  statement  of  the  His- 
toric, that  Columbus  did  not  leave  Por- 
tugal till  after  his  wife’s  death.  We  know 
little  about  his  life.  Perhaps  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  making  maps.  Whether  he 
lived  at  Porto  Santo,  and  there  looked 
through  the  papers  left  by  his  father-in- 
law,  and  collected  all  the  vague,  uncer- 
tain information  about  the  islands  and 
countries  in  the  distant  ocean,  or  whether 
he  remained  at  Lisbon  and  made  voyages 
thence,  we  cannot  decide  one  way  or  the 
other  with  certainty.  But  on  one  or  two 
points  we  have  information.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  visited  England,  and  that  in 
1477  he  went  to  Bristol,  then  the  most  im- 

# “ Y como  vine  & servir  estos  principes  de  tan 
lejos,  y deje  mnyer  y fijo*  que  jam&s  vi  por  ello.” 
Navarrete,  Colece,  ii.,  p.  283.  Second  edition. 
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portant  port.  Certainly  he  undertook 
the  voyage  to  the  Gold  Coast  later  on, 
after  1481.  These  voyages  gave  him  his 
schooling  in  knowledge  of  the  sea.  It 
was  in  Portugal,  too,  that  he  formed  his 
plan  of  making  a voyage  westward  to 
Asia.  The  Florentine  doctor,  Paul  Tos- 
canelli,  was  the  first  to  give  a definite 
shape  to  this  idea. 

The  true  theory  of  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  which  classical  antiquity  had  clear- 
ly formulated,  but  which  in  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  had  been  ridiculed  as  an  idle 
fancy  of  the  philosophers  or  proscribed  as 
an  impious  heresy,  gained  credit  again  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
was  disputed  by  no  person  of  education. 
And  if  there  were  only  three  continents 
— and  these  made  up  the  old  world — it  was 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Asia  formed  the 
western  boundary  of  the  ocean.  The  ex- 
treme east  of  Asia  was,  owing  to  the  ro- 
tundity of  the*  earth,  also  the  extreme 
west.  But  then,  how  wide  was  the  ocean? 
How  far  east  did  Asia  extend  from  the 
Mediterranean?  The  best  answer  to  these 
questions  was  given  by  Marco  Polo,  the 
most  distinguished  traveller  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a Venetian  by  birth.  At  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  he  spent 
about  twenty-five  years  in  travelling  as 
a merchant.  He  made  his  way  right 
through  Asia,  visited  the  busy  ports  of 
China,  and  thence  sailed  round  India 
back  to  Persia.  Without  scientific  train- 
ing, but  endowed  with  an  open,  receptive 
mind,  he  gathered  impressions  in  the 
highlands  of  Asia,  the  fruit  fields  of  Chi- 
na, and  on  the  tropical  coast  of  the  Sun- 
da  Isles,  and  wrote  an  account  of  what 
he  had  seen.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
overestimates  the  distances  traversed  in 
his  journeys  through  the  Asiatic  moun- 
tain country  and  his  voyages,  which  took 
him  far  south  of  China.  It  was  very 
natural  that  all  who  afterwards  read  the 
story  of  his  travels — and  Columbus  pos- 
sessed a copy — should  imagine  the  extent 
of  Asia  to  be  much  greater  than  is  really 
the  case.  And  the  more  Asia  was  en- 
larged in  this  fashion,  the  more  the  ocean 
contracted.  And  this  conclusion  was  all 
the  more  welcome  because  the  whole 
shining  array  of  classical  authors,  from 
the  great  Aristotle  downwards,  had  taught 
that  the  ocean  was  relatively  small,  and 
that  the  land  made  up  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

After  Marco  Polo,  yet  another  Italian, 
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Nicolo  de  Conti,  had  been  in  India  (at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century), 
and  had  reached  the  Spice  Islands  by 
way  of  the  Sunda  Isles.  After  his  return 
he  made  a report  of  his  journey  to  the 
Pope,  and  Toscanelli  also  gained  infor- 
mation from  him  by  word  of  mouth. 
Toscanelli  possessed  energy  and  genius. 
His  experience  of  life  was  wide.  He 
lived  to  be  a hundred  years  old,  and  he 
had  considerable  geographical  knowledge. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  such  a man 
should  conceive  the  idea  of  representing 
in  visible  form  on  a globe  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  water.  The  coast  line 
of  Europe  from  Scotland  southwards,  and 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Guin- 
ea, had  been  correctly  depicted  by  the 
skilled  cartographers  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Now  it  was  necessary,  from  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Polo  in  writing  and  by 
Conti  in  conversation,  to  construct  a pic- 
ture of  the  position  and  size  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  a picture  which  might  claim 
to  give  a true,  or,  at  all  events,  a probable, 
presentation  of  the  facts.  A sketch  made 
it  quite  clear  to  the  Italian  cosmographer 
that  the  western  ocean  was  very  small. 
The  conviction  gradually  grew  stronger, 
and  he  came  to  think  that  a man  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mexico,  for  exam  pie —if 
I may  borrow  the  geographical  language 
of  our  own  time — would  be  on  the  east 
coast  of  Japan.  He  knew  how  the  Por- 
tuguese were  exerting  themselves  to  find 
a way  to  India  round  Africa.  From  the 
Italian  agents  at  Lisbon  he  constantly 
heard  of  new  attempts.  His  sketch  map 
showed  him  that  this  route  must  be  de- 
cidedly longer,  even  without  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  no  one  had  the  least 
idea  how  far  Africa  extended  to  the  south. 
He  wished  to  put  the  Portuguese  on  the 
right  track,  and  with  this  object  he  made 
an  indirect  application  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal. His  letter  to  the  King’s  confessor, 
Canon  Hernam  Martiny,  at  Lisbon,  is 
dated  from  Florence,  June  25,  1474,  and 
assures  for  him  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  project  a voyage  to  the  west. 

At  this  time  Columbus  was  scarcely 
established  in  Lisbon,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  have  heard  of  the  let- 
ter at  once,  as  it  was  intended  in  the  first 
instance  only  for  the  King  and  his  inti- 
mate councillors.  The  project  was  re- 
garded with  little  favor  in  Portugal,  at 
all  events  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and 
was  probably  kept  as  a state  secret.  But 
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even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  an  absolute  stranger, 
a common  sailor,  without  money  and 
without  friends,  should  have  heard  of  the 
matter  at  once.  It  was  only  at  a later 
period— in  my  opinion  it  was  years  later 
— that  Columbus  showed  an  interest  in 
the  idea.  His  social  position  at  Lisbon 
was  now  established.  He  could  speak 
Portuguese  with  such  freedom  that  no 
one  would  take  him  for  a foreigner.  His 
relationship  with  a distinguished  family 
would  make  access  to  the  court  possible 
to  him.  News  was  continually  coming 
in  from  the  ocean.  His  active  mind  and 
his  lively  fancy  were  occupied  more  and 
more  with  the  great  sea  in  the  west.  It 
was  at  this  time,  probably  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighties,  that  he  applied  to 
Toscanelli  and  asked  for  information. 
It  is  necessary  to  preface  Toscanelli’s  let- 
ter with  this  explanation,  because,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  letter  itself  has  been  tam- 
pered with.  Toscanelli  wrote  to  Colum- 
bus as  follows:  UI  perceive  your  great 
and  noble  desire  to  travel  to  the  land 
where  the  spices  grow.  I therefore  send 
as  an  answer  to  your  letter  a copy  of  a 
letter  which  I sent  a few  days  ago  to  one 
of  my  friends,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  before 
the  Castilian  wars,  in  answer  to  one 
which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  King 
to  address  me  on  the  subjects  concerned, 
and  I send  you  a nautical  map  which 
corresponds  with  the  one  I sent  him.” 
The  letter  to  Martiny  referred  to  belongs 
to  June,  1474,  and  is,  as  Toscanelli  says, 
not  the  first  which  he  had  written  to  Por- 
tugal about  the  matter.  We  are  there- 
fore justified  in  assuming  that  Columbus 
had  not  conceived  a similar  plan  when 
Toscanelli  had  already  sketched  a map  to 
illustrate  it. 

In  the  letter  given  above  there  is  a con- 
tradiction involved  in  the  italicized  words 
which  cannot  possibly  have  come  from 
Toscanellrs  pen;  the  intention  of  claim- 
ing priority  for  Columbus  is  as  clear  as 
daylight.  The  Castilian  wars  fell  in  the 
years  1474-9.  The  expression  “ before  the 
Castilian  wars”  could  only  be  employed 
if  the  wars  were  at  an  end — that  is,  after 
1479— otherwise  a man  would  write  “ be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  wars.”  But 
then  Toscanelli  could  not  refer  to  his  letter 
of  June  25,  1474,  as  having  been  sent  “a 
few  days  ago.”  If  instead  of  “days”  we 
read  “years,”  the  whole  thing  is  i nielli gi- 
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ble.  We  get  this  letter  only  in  the  His- 
toric. The  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
Historic  is  to  claim  for  Columbus  as  early 
as  1474  the  idea  of  a journey  to  the  west. 
The  plan  of  a voyage  to  the  west  was 
sketched  out  and  described  in  this  famous 
letter  with  such  assurance,  such  certainty 
of  success,  that  any  sailor  could  steer  his 
way  thereby.  Toscanelli  had  added  an 
accurate  map,  on  which  the  coasts  of 
well-known  countries  were  to  be  seen  de- 
picted with  great  exactness;  he  had  in- 
troduced the  islands  Antilia  and  Zipangu 
(Japan),  and  China,  according  to  calcula- 
tions made  from  Polo's  travels,  and  had 
described  the  route  in  such  definite  terms 
that  a man  might  steer  blindly  by  it 
Columbus  had  this  plan  on  board  on  his 
first  voyage,  and  guided  himself  thereby. 
On  September  25,  1492,  he  sent  it  to  his 
captain  on  the  Pinta , Martin  Alonso  Pin- 
zon,  no  doubt  that  he  might  take  counsel 
with  this  experienced  seaman  concerning 
the  direction  in  which  they  should  con- 
tinue their  voyage— a matter  about  which 
he  may  well  have  begun  to  feel  hesita- 
tion. The  question  was  whether  they 
could  put  entire  trust  in  Toscanelli’s  map. 
We  learn  this  from  a passage  from  the 
log-books  of  the  first  voyage,  extracts 
from  which  are  given  by  Las  Casas.  He 
remarks  with  reference  to  this  passage: 
“This  is  the  map  which  the  doctor  Paulo 
[Toscanelli]  the  Florentine  sent  him.  It 
is,  together  with  some  other  articles  which 
belonged  to  the  Admiral,  in  my  posses- 
sion.” The  original  is  now,  unfortunate- 
ly, lost,  but  we  may,  I think,  prove  the 
existence  of  a copy  which  will  be  equally 
useful.  About  the  time  when  Columbus 
left  Portugal,  another  foreigner,  a Ger- 
man named  Martin  Behaim,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  soon  obtained  influence  in 
Lisbon  through  his  knowledge  of  nautical 
instruments,  the  uses  of  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  former  teacher,  the  fa- 
mous astronomer  Regiomontanus.  As 
cosmographer  he  accompanied  the  Por- 
tuguese voyage  of  discovery  which,  under 
the  command  of  Diego  Cao,  nearly  reach- 
ed the  Cape.  He  was  afterwards  knight- 
ed, and  was  a persona  grata  at  court. 
Every  map  or  chart  which  had  any  bear- 
ing on  the  new  discoveries  was  at  his  dis- 
posal. Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  Tos- 
canelli’s map  remained  unknown  to  him? 
In  the  year  1492,  at  his  native  city  of  Nu- 
merberg,  he  made  a globe  for  the  use  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  which  is  still  preserved. 
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a book  which  Columbus  eagerly  studied, 
which  greatly  strengthened  his  desire  to 
make  a voyage  to  the  west.  This  was  a 
description  of  the  earth  written  about 
1410  by  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  Pierre 
d’Ailly  (Petrus  de  Alliaco),  with  the  title, 
then  very  popular,  Imago  Mundi  (a  Pic- 
ture of  the  World).  All  the  knowledge 
of  the  past,  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
down  to  the  fathers  of  the  Church  and 
the  Arabian  writers,  is  collected  together 
in  a vast  mass,  without  much  discrimi- 
nation. From  this  work  Columbus  drew 
all  his  cosmographical  knowledge.  He 
quotes  no  book  more  frequently ; he  took 
it  with  him  on  all  his  voyages,  and  sought 
help  from  it  in  unknown  seas.  Relying 
on  the  authority  of  the  Imago  Mundi , 
Columbus  believed  and  maintained  that 
only  one -seventh  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  was  covered  with  water.  It  fol- 
lowed that  his  idea  of  sailing  across  the 
sea  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  carry 
out. 

Columbus  probably  also  brought  for- 
ward other  reasons  when  he  first  pro- 
posed his  voyage  in  Portugal,  the  same 
reasons  which  he  gave  later  in  Spain. 
His  argument  could  not  be  effectual  ex- 
cept in  the  fanatical  time  of  the  Crusades. 
He  affirmed  that  he  was  called  by  God  to 
fulfil  certain  important  prophecies  before 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  All  the 
blessings  of  the  true  faith  were  to  be 
brought  from  Spain  to  peoples  not  yet 
known,  and  this  in  a short  space  of  time, 
so  that  all  the  nations  might  yet  be  gath- 
ered under  the  banner  of  Christianity. 
The  most  serious  resistance  to  the  faith 
was  at  that  time  offered  by  the  Moham- 
medans, and  this  even  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  the  end  of  the  world  could  not 
and  must  not  come  before  the  holy  sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem  had  been  wrested  from 
the  Saracens,  and  this  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  force  of  arms.  Great 
wealth  would  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  this  wealth— gold  and  pearls 
and  precious  stones — lay  hidden  in  the 
distant  East.  He  would  reach  the  East 
by  the  ocean  route  westward.  “ Colum- 
bus,” says  one  of  our  greatest  historians, 
Leopold  von  Ranke — “Columbus  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  purely  spiritual 
ideas,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  of  a 
vast  continent  occupying  nearly  half  of 
the  western  sea.  . . . When  he  landed  in 
the  Antilles,  he  believed  he  would  find 
gold  and  silver  with  which  to  fight  the 


Mohammedans  and  get  possession  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Never  has  a sublime  mis- 
take led  to  so  sublime  a discovery.” 
( Weltge8chichte , vol.  ix.,  p.  129.) 

It  was  probably  in  the  year  1483  that 
Columbus  brought  forward  his  proposal 
in  Lisbon.  The  King  laid  it  before  his 
learned  advisers,  the  royal  confessor  Di- 
ego Ortiz,  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  his  two 
body- physicians,  Rodrigo  and  Joseph. 
But  when  they  read  the  confused  mass  of 
dogmas  and  specious  reasons  which  Co- 
lumbus gave,  they  could  not  support  the 
proposal  or  recommend  it  to  the  King. 

At  the  end  of  1484  or  the  beginning  of 
1486  Columbus  left  Portugal.  He  was 
forced  to  fly.  He  had  to  retire  secretly 
from  his  adopted  country,  because  he  had 
come  into  conflict,  we  do  not  know  in 
what  way,  with  the  Portuguese  tribunals. 

He  went  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
soon  found  a powerful  protector  in  the 
Duke  of  Medina-Celi,  who  lived  at  Puerto 
de  Sa.  Maria.  Till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1486  he  remained  in  the  duke’s  house, 
either  as  his  guest  or  in  his  service.  The 
duke  wanted  to  prevent  him  from  going 
to  France  or  England,  as  he  was  already 
purposing  to  do  in  the  hope  of  finding  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  plan  into  exe- 
cution. In  J anuary,  1486,  he  had  the  good 
fortune,  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal 
Mendoza,  of  Toledo,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  his  project  before  her.  But 
with  this  began  a long  period  of  trials 
and  difficulties  for  the  impatient  discover- 
er. On  January  24,  1486,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Queen,  and  received  a post 
to  which  a small  salary  was  attached. 
But  in  Spain  also  it  was  necessary  first 
to  state  reasons  for  the  proposed  under- 
taking which  would  bear  examination, 
and  to  prove  its  practical  use,  before  any 
one  would  produce  the  necessary  funds. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Ligurian  was  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  win  the  victory. 

In  order  to  follow  his  thoughts  and 
plans  we  may  compare  a number  of  his 
utterances  preserved  in  his  later  records 
and  letters.  “ I have  associated,”  he 
writes,  “ with  scientific  men,  clerical  and 
lay,  of  the  Latin  Church  and  the  Greek, 
with  Jews  and  Moors,  and  many  others. 
To  that  end  the  Lord  gave  me  the  spirit  of 
understanding.  In  the  science  of  navi- 
gation He  endowed  me  richly;  of  astron- 
omy, and  also  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 
He  gave  me  what  was  necessary.”  On 
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another  occasion  Columbus  writes:  “I 
came  to  your  Majesty  as  the  Messenger 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  . . . Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  troubles  that  befell  me,  I was 
certain  that  my  undertaking  would  suc- 
ceed, and  I held  firmly  to  this  opinion, 
for  all  else  will  perish,  save  only  the 
Word  of  God.  And  indeed  God  speaks 
very  clearly  of  these  lands  by  the  mouth 
of  Isaiah  in  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  He  declares  that  the  knowledge  of  His 
Holy  Name  shall  be  spread  through  the 
lands  from  Spain.”  Columbus  is  here 
thinking  of  Isaiah,  xxiv.  16:  “From  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth  have  we 
heard  songs,  even  glory  to  the  righteous.” 
“The  uttermost  part  of  the  earth”  re- 
ferred to  Spain. 

These  prophecies  must  be  fulfilled  soon 
if  Christianity  was  to  be  proclaimed  over 
the  whole  earth.  “ St.  Augustine  teaches 
that  the  end  of  the  world  will  come  7000 
years  after  its  creation.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  holy  theologians  and  of  Cardi- 
nal Pierre  d’Ailly.  And  as,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  King  Alfonso  of  Por- 
tugal, 6845  years  have  already  passed, 
there  remains  but  a very  short  space  of 
time  before  the  end  of  the  world.” 

Whether  sober  Spaniards  who  possess- 
ed any  knowledge  of  or  took  any  interest 
in  cosmography  were  able  to  accept  this 
strange  mixture  of  false  interpretation  of 
biblical  and  classical  prophecies  with  cos- 
mographical  calculations,  we  cannot  de- 
cide. A story  is  current  to  the  effect  that 
Columbus  was  obliged  to  hold  a disputa- 
tion at  Salamanca  concerning  his  project. 
But  when  we  trace  the  story  to  its  source, 
and  find  that  it  is  not  mentioned  before 
1619,  we  are  justified  in  asking  whence, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a century, 
the  legend  was  derived.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  project  was  carefully 
considered,  and  that  Columbus  had  influ- 
ential supporters,  and  that  if  it  was  im- 
possible to  proceed  at  once  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan,  the  difficult  position  in 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  then  stood 
must  not  by  any  means  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count. The  matter  was  not  forgotten, 
and  in  the  mean  while  Columbus  remain- 
ed in  the  Queen's  service.  “For  fortu- 
nately,” says  Humboldt,  “the  erroneous 
views  which  then  prevailed  favored  the 
execution  of  the  project,  and  inspired  a 
courage  which  would  probably  have  been 
damped  by  a more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  the  geograph- 


ical  position  (of  eastern  Asia),  the  vast 
extent  of  the  intervening  sea,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  continent.”  Discussions 
of  the  subject  were  first  held  in  the  win- 
ter of  1486-7,  but  the  decision  was  still 
put  off.  Columbus  at  last  lost  patience; 
as  early  as  1488  his  brother  Bartolomeo 
went,  doubtless  by  his  wish,  to  France 
and  England  to  make  his  ideas  known; 
but  the  journey  was  in  vain. 

Thus,  in  painful  delay  and  suspense, 
passed  the  years  1489  and  1490.  Colum- 
bus, almost  unknown  in  Spain,  lived  now 
at  Seville,  now  at  Cordova.  In  spite  of 
all  pressure,  the  council  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  reported,  even  in 
1491,  that  till  the  end  of  the  Moorish  wars 
and  the  fall  of  Granada  their  Majesties 
would  not  be  free  to  approach  the  subject 
more  nearly.  Seven  years  had  Colum- 
bus waited. 

Columbus  had  passed  his  fortieth  year. 

If  he  delayed  longer,  his  strength  would 
consume  away  before  he  had  taken  the 
first  step  towards  the  realization  of  his 
hopes.  With  a heavy  heart  he  resolved 
to  go  to  France,  where  the  way  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  bring  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  the  aid  of  the  cause. 

He  intended  to  leave  Spain  and  embark 
at  Huelva  on  the  Rio  Tinto.  0 On  his 
way  there  he  visited  the  convent  of  Ra- 
bida.  Here  his  fortune  changed.  The 
prior  of  the  convent,  Juan  Perez,  the 
Queen’s  confessor,  took  the  matter  up, 
and  in  person  urgently  directed  her  at- 
tention to  the  proposal.  The  consequence 
was  that  in  a very  short  time  the  Queen 
declared  herself  ready  to  provide  ships  as 
soon  as  the  long-expected  surrender  of 
the  last  Moorish  town,  Granada,  should 
take  place.  In  the  mean  while  sufficient 
money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
at  court. 

Fortunately  soon  after  this,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1492,  the  city  of  Granada  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain,  which 
had  lasted  nearly  eight  hundred  -years, 
came  to  an  end.  From  a political  point 
of  view  nothing  now  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  undertaking;  but  still  there  remained 
one  obstacle  to  overcome,  an  obstacle  of 
the  existence  of  which  neither  the  Queen 
nor  the  influential  friends  of  Columbus 
had  any  idea.  This  lay  in  the  extrava- 
gant claims  which  the  navigator  made 
in  case  of  a successful  issue  to  the  voy- 
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age.  He  demanded  that  he  should  be 
granted  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  Ad- 
miral ; that  himself  and  his  family  should 
be  raised  to  the  nobility;  that  he  should 
occupy  the  position  of  Viceroy  in  the  un- 
discovered countries,  and  should  have  the 
right  to  name  three  men  for  the  higher 
administrative  posts.  He  asked  for  a 
tenth  part  of  the  royal  revenues  from  the 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  pearls,  and 
spices;  and  if  he  provided  the  eighth 
part  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  equip- 
ping a ship  or  a fleet,  he  claimed  an 
eighth  part  of  the  profits.  The  Queen 
refused.  The  very  man  who  professed  to 
be  the  messenger  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
who  declared  himself  called  by  God,  in 
the  short  space  of  160  years  which  still 
remained  to  the  world,  to  discover  the 
gold  countries,  get  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem, overthrow  Islam,  and  gather  the 
most  remote  heathens  into  the  temple  of 
Christianity — the  man  who  pursued  such 
pure  and  unselfish  ideals  turned  out  to 
be  such  a good  man  of  business  that  he 
did  not  disdain  earthly  riches  and  world- 
ly honors  for  himself  and  his  descendants 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
The  Queen  refused.  Her  pride  was  roused. 
But  Columbus  abated  not  a jot  of  his  de- 
mands.' For  the  second  time  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  Spanisli  court;  it  was 
said  that  he  had  had  definite  promises 
made  him  in  France,  on  which  he  relied. 
His  friends  interceded  for  him  once  more 
at  the  Spanish  court,  and  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Queen  to  change 
her  mind.  On  April  17th  the  contract 
was  ratified. 

The  preparation  of  the  ships  was  at 
once  taken  in  hand.  Fabulous  stories 
are  told  of  the  needy  condition  in  which 
the  Queen  stood;  the  Moorish  wars  had 
exhausted  the  treasury,  and  her  jewels 
were  already  pawned.  But  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  the  equipment  of  three  small 
ships  amounted  only  to  1,140,000  marave- 
dis,  and  if  we  reckon  the  maravedi  as 
equal  to  one  and  a half  centimes,  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  17,000  francs,  a 
more  considerable  sum  at  that  time  than 
now,  but  still  not  extravagant.  And  as 
the  treasurer,  Luis  de  Santangel,  ad- 
vanced the  sum,  we  may  suppose  that  he 
knew  best  whether  he  could  reckon  on 
being  repaid.  The  little  port  of  Palos, 
from  which  the  expedition  was  to  sail, 
was  also  forced  to  contribute  the  hire  of 
two  caravels  for  two  months  and  the 


pay  of  the  crew  for  four.  The  prospects 
of  the  undertaking  were  materially  ad- 
vanced through  the  energetic  interest 
shown  in  it  by  the  influential  naval  fam- 
ily of  Pinzon,  four  representatives  of 
which  declared  themselves  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition.  This  made  it  so 
popular  that  there  was  no  more  difficulty 
in  collecting  a sufficient  number  of  men. 

Three  quite  small  ships  were  provided 
to  make  this  first  voyage  right  across  the 
Atlantic — so  small  that  only  the  largest, 
the  Admiral’s  ship,  was  decked  all  over. 
The  others  were  open  boats,  decked  fore 
and  aft.  The  biggest,  the  Marigalante 
(or  Sa.  Afarta),  was  commanded  by  Co- 
lumbus; Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Pinta;  and  his  brother,  Vi- 
cente Yaffez  Pinzon,  of  the  Nifta.  The 
crews  numbered  probably  (according  to 
Las  Casas)  only  ninety  men,  and  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  Spaniards. 
Only  one  Englishman  and  one  Irishman 
are  mentioned.  On  August  3,  1492,  the 
little  squadron  stood  out  to  sea.  and 
steered  first  for  the  Canaries.  Thence 
they  were  to  sail  straight  past  Antilia  to 
Japan  and  China.  From  the  first  Colum- 
bus kept  an  exact  diary,  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  King  and  Queen.  Unfor- 
tunately we  only  possess  two  sets  of  ex- 
tracts, given  by  Las  Casas, which,  as  they 
stand,  are  not  altogether  consistent,  but  in 
the  main  give  us  the  same  particulars. 

One  strange  circumstance,  unique  in 
the  whore  history  of  navigation,  must  be 
mentioned.  Columbus  kept  two  journals, 
one  secretly,  the  other  publicly.  In  the 
former  he  registered  exactly  the  distances 
they  had  traversed  according  to  his  calcu- 
lation; in  the  latter  he  put  down  the 
amount  every  day  as  less  than  this  by 
eight  or  ten  leagues  (Zc0uas),that  the  grow- 
ing number  of  leagues  might  not  make  the 
sailors  feel  timid  and  faint-hearted,  if 
their  eager  lookout  should  not  be  reward- 
ed with  a sight  of  land  as  soon  as  had 
been  calculated  and  announced.  Las 
Casas  faithfully  records  all  the  double 
measurements  in  the  two  diaries,  and 
praises  the  trick  as  a remarkable  sign  of 
wisdom  in  the  captain.  But  we  prefer  to 
give  the  proceeding  its  true  name.  Co- 
lumbus’s public  diary  was  simply  false. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  Colum- 
bus thought  that  he  was  near  the  island 
of  Antilia.  He  looked  about  for  it  in 
vain,  but  he  did  not  want  to  waste  time 
in  seeking  for  it,  and  left  it  lying  on 
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his  right  hand,  as  he  supposed,  for  again 
many  signs  of  land  had  been  descried 
in  the  north.  On  October  1st  Colum- 
bus estimated  the  distance  traversed  since 
leaving  the  Canaries  at  707  Spanish 
leagues  (6  kilometres,  or  about  3f  English 
miles,  to  the  league),  but  he  announced  it 
as  amounting  only  to  684  leagues.  This 
calculation,  however,  being  made  accord- 
ing to  the  speed  of  the  voyage,  was  not 
very  exact.  On  the  Nifla  the  pilot  reck- 
oned the  distance  at  650  leagues,  on  the 
Pinta  at  634.  As  they  sailed  farther, 
and  again  and  again  the  land  spied  in 
the  distance  vanished  on  a nearer  view, 
the  crew  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  manage.  They  wanted  to  turn  back, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  they  threatened  to 
throw  overboard  the  Ligurian  fellow  who 
had  brought  them  out  to  perish. 

We  may  well  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
romantic  story  of  a compact  between  the 
Admiral  and  the  mutineers,  by  the  terms 
of  which  Columbus  was  given  three  days’ 
grace,  after  which,  if  the  ocean  had  not 
revealed  its  secrets,  he  was  to  turn  back. 
Columbus  seems  to  have  hesitated  some- 
times as  they  went  on  and  on  and  still, 
contrary  to  all  his  reckoning,  found  no 
limit  to  the  ocean;  but  he  had  an  excel- 
lent support  in  Alonso  Pinzon,  who  push- 
ed fearlessly  forward.  It  was  he  who 
induced  Columbus  on  October  7th,  when 
the  voyage  had  lasted  a month,  to  steer 
no  longer  due  west,  but  to  turn  in  a south- 
westerly direction.  And  now  unquestion- 
able signs  of  land  near  at  hand  began  to 
multiply,  and  every  one  was  on  the  look- 
out in  the  hope  of  being  the  first  to  see 
the  shore;  for  the  Queen  had  promised  a 
reward  of  10,000  maravedis  (160  francs)  to 
the  man  who  should  first  set  eyes  on  the 
long-sought  land.  At  last,  on  October 
12th,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a 
sailor  named  Rodrigo  of  Triana  saw  from 
the  Pinta,  which  was  in  advance,  the  low 
shores  of  an  island  shining  in  the  morn- 
ing light.  A not  very  fine  trait  in  the 
character  of  Columbus  is  revealed  by  his 
assertion  at  a later  time  that  he  had  seen 
a light  moving  along  the  shore  at  ten 
o’clock  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
therefore  had  the  first  claim  to  the  reward. 
And  he  actually  had  the  money  paid  to 
him.  If  we  consider  the  probable  dis- 
tance of  the  ship  from  land  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  if  we  remember  that 
the  island  was  a flat  coral  island,  it  will 
be  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  rotundity  of 
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the  earth,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  see  even  the  tree-tops  on  the  island.  A 
light  on  the  shore  would  certainly  have 
been  invisible.  At  the  best,  Columbus 
made  a mistake. 

The  joyful  news  was  communicated  to 
the  two  ships  in  the  rear  by  the  firing  of 
a cannon  on  the  Pinta.  They  were  only 
two  leagues  {leguas)  from  land, and  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rose  a small  green  island  ( una 
isleta)  was  to  be  seen.  “This  island,” 
writes  Las  Casas,  “ is  fifteen  leguas  long, 
quite  flat,  without  a single  hill ; like  all 
the  Lucaya  Islands,  it  resembles  a garden 
full  of  fresh  green  shrubs.  It  was  called 
Guanahani,  the  last  syllable  pronounced 
long  and  accented.  In  the  middle  was  a 
lagoon  of  good  sweet  drinking-water.  It 
was  thickly  populated  with  Lucayos  (so 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  islands  are 
called),  i.  e .,  inhabitants  of  cay  os,  or  isl- 
ands.” 

This,  then,  was  the  first  American  coun- 
try on  which  the  Admiral  set  foot.  On 
the  morning  of  October  12,  1492,  he  sol- 
emnly took  possession  of  the  island,  and 
christened  it  San  Salvador.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  Lucayas, 
or  Bahamas;  but  which  of  them?  On  this 
point  a hot  dispute  has  arisen  among 
the  learned,  and  when  one  examines  and 
arranges  all  the  hypotheses,  one  is  aston- 
ished to  find  that  no  less  than  five  islands 
are  put  forward  all  claiming  to  have 
borne  the  name  Guanahani. 

If  we  go  through  the  group  of  the  Ba- 
hamas from  north  to  south,  we  find  the 
following  islands  suggested:  Cat  Island, 
or  Guanima,  Watling  Island,  Samana, 
Mariguana,  and  Turk’s  Island.  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  and  Washington  Ir- 
ving are  in  favor  of  Cat  Island;  the  ex- 
cellent Spanish  historian  Mufioz  and  the 
Englishman  Captain  Becher,  of  Watling 
Island;  the  two  Americans  Fox  and  H. 
Harrisse,  of  Samana ; the  Portuguese  writ- 
er Varnhagen,  of  Mariguana;  and,  lastly, 

Turk’s  Island  receives  the  support  of 
the  admirable  Spanish  historian  Navar- 
rete,  to  whom  we  owe  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  old  records  concerning  Colum- 
bus and  the  early  history  of  the  New 
World.  Thus  every  one  of  these  five 
theories  is  supported  by  a writer  of  dis- 
tinction, who  has  collected  all  the  trust- 
worthy evidence  in  favor  of  his  opinion. 

With  the  description  by  Las  Casas  quoted 
above,  no  island  agrees  so  well  as  Watling 
Island,  and  the  name  San  Salvador  is  gen  - 
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erally  printed  by  it  on  onr  maps.  An  ad- 
ditional reason  in  its  favor  is  supplied  by 
the  following  notice,  taken  from  an  old 
description  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  un- 
fortunately not  dated:  “ Guanani,  a little 
islet  near  Guanima,  the  first  land  in  India 
that  Columbus  discovered,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  San  Salvador.”  (Gua- 
nani una  islets  pequefia  junto  a Guani- 
ma, la  primera  tierra  de  los  Indias  que 
descubrio  Colon,  a quien  pusso  por  nom- 
bre  San  Salvador. — Coleccion  de  doc. 
ined.  por  l.descubr.  xv.,  p.  431.)  But  still 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  we  are  right. 

Starting  from  the  Bahamas,  and  sail- 
ing in  a southwesterly  direction,  Colum- 
bus on  October  28th  reached  Cuba,  the 
pearl  of  the  Antilles,  whose  beauty  charm- 
ed him.  The  wonderful  tropical  scenery 
inspired  him  to  write  many  a brilliant 
description.  It  is  still  a disputed  ques- 
tion which  port  in  this  island  he  first 
touched  at.  Columbus  took  Cuba  to  be 
the  mainland  of  eastern  Asia,  and  as  at 
that  time  all  countries  washed  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  Madagascar  and  Ha- 
besh  right  round  to  China  were  con- 
sidered parts  of  India — the  country  be- 
ing merely  divided  into  Greater,  Mid- 
dle, and  Lesser  India,  and  into  Hither 
and  Further  India— it  was  natural  enough 
that  from  the  very  first  day  of  his  discov- 
eries, from  October  12th,  Columbus  called 
the  naked  inhabitantsof  the  islands  Indios. 
Hence  we  get  our  name  “ Indians  ” for  the 
aborigines  of  America.  Hence  through- 
out the  voyage  to  the  west  all  the  coun- 
tries are  called  West  India.  According 
to  Toscanelli’s  map,  Columbus  must  now 
have  passed  Zipangu.  On  Behaim’s  globe 
the  following  words  are  written  on  this 
part  of  the  sea:  “Here  are  found  many 
marvels,  sirens  and  other  fishes.”  He 
naturally  looked  out  for  these  marvels  as 
carefully  as  for  Antilia  and  Zipangu,  and 
as  he  did  not  find  them,  he  writes  in  his 
diary  that  he  has  not  yet  found  any 
sirens.  On  the  14th  of  November  he 
thought  he  saw  before  him  the  innumer- 
able islands  which  on  his  map  extended 
along  the  coast  of  eastern  Asia.  These 
remarks  of  his  show  how  great  a value 
Toscanelli’s  map  possessed  in  his  eyes,  and 
how  blindly  he  followed  it.  The  natural 
result  was  that  he  never  suspected  that 
he  was  in  quite  a different  region  from 
that  represented  on  his  map.  Instead  of 
the  crowded  markets  and  rich  fleets  which 
he  had  expected, Columbus  found  a naked, 
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untutored  people.  There  was  scarcely  a 
boat  on  the  shore;  nothing  that  deserved 
the  name  of  a town.  He  heard  a lan- 
guage of  which  his  learned  interpreter, 
who  understood  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
something  of  Arabic,  could  not  make  out 
a single  word.  Columbus  turned  east- 
ward again,  discovered  Haiti,  and  on  De- 
cember 24th  lost  his  ship,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  that  island.  With 
the  two  remaining  he  started  homewards. 
After  weathering  a dangerous  storm  he 
reached  Portugal,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain. 

The  news  of  the  success  of  the  voyage 
spread  like  wildfire.  It  was  generally 
assumed  that  Columbus  had  reached  Asia. 
He  was  at  this  time  looked  upon  with  the 
highest  favor,  and  it  may  even  be  said 
that  for  a short  time  he  was  popular.  This 
is  perhaps  the  proper  place  to  give  a slight 
sketch  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
discoverer  as  his  contemporaries  have  pic- 
tured him.  We  must  rest  satisfied  with 
words,  as,  unfortunately,  no  authentic  pic- 
ture exists.  It  is  true  that  a number  of 
portraits,  differing  widely  from  one  an- 
other, have  been  circulated,  and  have  been 
declared  to  be  genuine;  but  we  cannot 
regard  any  of  them  as  authentic,  and  that 
for  a very  simple  reason:  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  there  were  no  por- 
trait-painters in  Spain.  As  we  do  not 
even  possess  a genuine  portrait  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  we  certainly  cannot 
expect  to  find  one  of  Columbus,  who  for 
a much  shorter  time  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  Moreover,  among  the 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  an  authentic  picture.  According  to 
the  description  of  his  contemporaries, 
Columbus  was  tall;  his  face  was  rather 
long,  his  complexion  ruddy,  and  his  skin 
freckled;  he  had  bright  gray  eyes  and  a 
Roman  nose. 

While  his  enthusiastic  delight  at  the 
success  of  his  voyage  was  still  fresh,  he 
wrote  from  the  Azores  to  Luis  de  Santan- 
gel,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Rafael  Sanchez. 
The  world  was  looking  eagerly  for  news 
of  the  expedition,  and  these  letters  brought 
the  first  intimation  of  the  discovery  of  a 
new  continent.  They  were  printed  in 
Latin  and  also  in  German,  both  at  Rome 
and  Ulm,  and  published  in  the  form  of 
a newspaper  — a word  which  was  then 
used  for  the  first  time.  The  whole  of 
Christendom,  thinks  the  delighted  mari- 
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ner,  must  rejoice  with  Spain  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage  and  the  discov- 
ery of  the  sea  route  to  India.  Pro- 
cessions must  be  organized  and  sacred 
festivals  celebrated ; the  churches  must  be 
adorned  with  green  boughs;  loud  songs 
of  joy  shall  re-echo  through  heaven  and 
earth.  He  had,  indeed,  discovered  beau- 
tiful islands  of  great  size,  and  they  seemed 
to  him,  through  his  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  greater  than 
they  really  were.  He  thought,  for  in- 
stance, that  Haiti  was  bigger  than  Spain. 
And  he  had  brought  home  gold  nuggets 
and  other  marvellous  things;  but  India 
itself,  the  land  of  wonders,  described  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients  and  the  re- 
ports of  later  travellers,  he  had  not  seen; 
the  lands  where  the  spices  grow,  the  rich 
markets  of  the  East,  he  had  not  reached. 
Men  of  learning  of  the  more  cautious 
kind  reserved  their  opinion,  and  put  off 
the  day  of  rejoicing.  Peter  Martyr,  in  a 
letter  of  October  1,  1493,  writes  that  Co- 
lumbus claims  to  have  reached  the  Ind- 
ian islands  east  of  Asia.  He  does  not 
wish  absolutely  to  deny  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  but  considering  the  size  of  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  he  thinks  that 
one  should  adopt  a different  opinion. 
But  it  was  a very  promising  beginning, 
and  it  was  obviously  desirable  that  these 
discoveries  should  be  followed  up.  So  a 
stately  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  was  soon 
collected,  and  manned  with  1200  armed 
men.  Nobles  and  priests,  civilians  and 
soldiers,  took  part  together  with  the  pea- 
santry in  this  first  attempt  to  colonize  the 
44  Newfound  Islands.”  Columbus  was  not 
content  with  the  title  of  44  Admiral  of  the 
Ocean.  ” He  wished  also  to  be  made  Vice- 
roy of  India.  He  took  a somewhat  more 
southerly  direction,  arrived,  after  a pros- 
perous voyage  of  twenty  days,  at  the  Less- 
er Antilles,  Marigalante,  Guadeloupe,  etc., 
reached  Porto  Rico  on  November  15, 1493, 
and  Haiti  on  November  22d.  The  Span- 
iards who,  to  the  number  of  thirty-seven 
to  forty,  had  been  left  behind  in  the  wood- 
en fort  at  Navidad  (Nativity)  in  Haiti  on 
the  first  voyage,  had  either  been  killed  or 
had  died  a natural  death.  The  fort  itself 
was  burnt  down.  This  was  not  encour- 
aging for  the  new  colonists.  The  position 
of  Navidad  was  unhealthy.  Another  site 
was  found;  but  once  again  a mistake  was 
made.  The  new  fort  and  town,  Isabella, 
were  soon  abandoned.  A few  ruins  may 
still  be  see£  hidden^ in  a wood. 
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Leaving  his  brother  Diego  as  Governor, 
Columbus  proceeded  with  three  ships  in 
a southwesterly  direction  to  continue  his 
explorations,  and  in  May,  1494,  came  on 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  whence  he  crossed 
to  Cuba.  The  dangerous  and  confusing 
mass  of  green  islands,  rocks,  and  reefs  on 
the  south  side  of  this  the  greatest  of  the 
Antilles  he  took  to  be  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago, which,  according  to  Polo’s  ac- 
count, included  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand islands.  The  audacious  plagiarist 
who,  under  the  name  of  John  Mande- 
ville,  deceived  and  delighted  the  Western 
world  (for  he  was  widely  read)  with  the 
story  of  his  journey  in  the  far  East,  also 
knew  of  these  strange  groups  of  islands. 
They  were  supposed  to  number  7459.  Co- 
lumbus had  his  book  on  board.  He  there- 
fore received  constant  support  in  his  be- 
lief that  he  was  on  Asiatic  ground.  Prob- 
ably Toscanelli  had  given  this  island-set 
sea  on  his  map,  just  as  we  find  it  on  Be- 
haim’s  globe.  And  when  by  the  island 
of  Pinos  he  saw  the  coast  of  Cuba  stretch- 
ing southwards, he  was  entirely  convinced 
that  the  continent  of  Asia  lay  before  his 
eyes.  According  to  his  reckoning  he  was 
only  thirty  meridians  (one-twelfth  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth)  from  the  Golden 
Chersonesus,  t.  e.,  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca. The  bad  condition  of  his  ships 
forced  him  to  turn  back,  but  before  he  did 
so  he  made  all  his  men  swear  a solemn 
oath  that  they  believed  Cuba  to  be  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Did  Columbus  think 
that  he  thus  obtained  the  strongest  proof 
in  favor  of  his  opinion?  He  turned  back, 
and  with  difficulty  reached  the  little  isl- 
and of  Mona,  between  Haiti  and  Porto 
Rico,  where  his  health  broke  down,  and 
he  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  exploring 
further.  The  mental  agitation  and  the 
excessive  exertion  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  for  many  weeks  overpowered 
him.  The  four  Greater  Antilles  and  some 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas 
had  now  been  discovered,  and  this  splen- 
did domain  extended  over  a space  of  twen- 
ty-five meridians.  The  further  west  the 
travellers  sailed,  the  larger  the  lands  they 
found.  At  Haiti  Columbus  recovered, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  undertake  fresh  ex- 
peditions. Also  difficulties  had  already 
arisen  among  the  Spaniards  in  the  colo- 
nies. Fortunately  the  Admiral's  brother, 
Bartolomeo,  who  had  also  been  raised  to 
the  nobility  in  Spain,  appeared  with  three 

ships  to  help  Columbus.  To  him  Colum- 
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bus  was  able  to  intrust  the  colonies  when, 
in  the  spring  of  1496, he  returned  to  Spain, 
taking  back  with  him  200  of  the  emigrants. 
They  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  and  now  proved  a bur- 
den to  the  new  community,  and,  besides, 
they  added  strength  to  the  dissatisfied  par- 
ty, which  is  never  wanting  in  such  under- 
takings. The  gold  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Haiti  served  to  support  the  asser- 
tion that  they  had  found  the  golden  land 
of  Ophir,  to  which  in  the  gray  ages  of  the 
past  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  and  Solomon 
the  wise  had  sent  forth  their  ships.  It  is 
a wonderful  mixture  — John  Mandeville 
the  liar  and  Solomon  the  wise  on  the  same 
page! 

The  third  expedition,  for  which  Colum- 
bus was  urgent,  was  delayed  by  various 
events  affecting  the  royal  family,  and 
especially  by  the  death  of  the  Crown- 
Prince,  Don  Juan.  He  started  with  six 
ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir 
on  May  30, 1498.  He  sent  on  three  ships 
straight  to  the  colony  at  Haiti,  while  with 
the  other  three  he  steered  nearer  the  equa- 
tor than  before,  for,  according  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  time,  it  was  only  in  the  tropics, 
where  the  natives  were  black,  that  the 
most  valuable  products,  pearls,  precious 
stones,  gold,  and  spices,  were  to  be  found; 
the  further  from  the  equator,  the  lighter 
the  color  of  the  skin,  and  the  less  valuable 
the  products.  So  he  steered  this  time  past 
the  Canaries  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  theuce  across  the  open  sea,  and  on 
July  31,  1498,  arrived  at  Trinidad,  the 
most  southerly  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
from  which  he  reached  the  American  con- 
tinent at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

In  the  course  of  his  description  of  the 
newly  discovered  lands  there  is  a hint 
which,  if  Columbus  had  followed  it  up, 
might  have  led  him  to  the  truth.  He 
writes:  “Suppose  that  the  above-men- 
tioned river  [the  Orinoco]  rose  not  in 
the  earthly  paradise,  but  in  some  great 
country  to  the  south,  the  learned  world 
would  be  astonished  to  find  that  there  is 
another  continent  of  which  up  till  now 
nothing  has  been  known.”  Had  Colum- 
bus astonished  the  world  with  this  theory, 
eleven  years  later  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  would  have  received  the  name  not 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  but  of  the  man 
who  really  discovered  it.  But  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  new  facts 
and  could  not  appeal  to  authority,  he 
dared  not  do  justice  to  his  facts. 
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He  had  scarcely  reached  the  north 
coast  of  South  America  when  he  was 
compelled  by  want  of  provisions,  anxiety 
about  his  colonies,  and  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  his  vessels  to  steer  due  north  for 
Haiti.  We  need  not  here  relate  how  he 
found  nothing  but  discord  and  confusion, 
how  he  tried  by  wrong  methods  to  restore 
order,  and  how  he  showed  in  this  diffi- 
cult position  that  he  was  no  match  for  a 
troop  of  insolent  soldiers,  and  not  a born 
ruler  of  men.  His  evil  days  were  come. 
In  consequence  of  the  many  complaints 
and  the  numerous  unfavorable  reports 
received  from  the  New  World,  a Govern- 
or, Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  was  sent  out 
from  Spain,  armed  by  the  crown  with  ab- 
solute power.  He  arrived  at  Haiti  in 
August,  1500,  and  began  to  exercise  his 
authority  in  very  arbitrary  fashion.  He 
sent  both  the  Viceroy  and  his  brother 
Diego  back  to  Europe  in  chains.  In  so 
doing  he  undoubtedly  went  further  than 
was  intended.  As  soon  as  the  King  and 
Queen  heard  of  it,  they  hastened  to  open- 
ly disavow  such  an  act.  Columbus  was 
treated  with  becoming  respect,  and  2000 
ducats  were  at  once  sent  to  him  that  he 
might  travel  in  due  state,  and  make  his 
appearance  at  court.  The  story  of  his 
coming  to  court  was  improved  in  later 
times  by  a romantic  addition ; it  was  said 
that,  in  true  theatrical  fashion,  he  appear- 
ed in  chains  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  state- 
ment that  speech  failed  him  at  the  au- 
dience, when  he  thought  of  the  insult 
done  him.  The  King  and  Queen  tried  in 
various  ways  to  honor  and  to  compensate 
the  poor  broken  man  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  their  glory;  but  on  one  point, 
in  spite  of  all  the  pressure  put  upon  them, 
they  remained  firm— Columbus  did  not 
receive  again  the  rank  of  Viceroy.  Boba- 
dilla, who  had  not  proved  an  impartial 
ruler,  was  soon  replaced  by  Ovando.  This 
was  a satisfaction  to  Columbus,  and  he 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that,  as 
the  colonies  settled  down,  more  emigrants 
again  ventured  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
sea,  and  go  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  San 
Domingo,  as  the  new  capital  of  Haiti  was 
called.  In  February,  1502,  thirty  ships 
carried  2500  emigrants  across  the  water. 

About  the  time  that  Columbus  saw  his 
own  reputation  fading  away  in  the  New 
World,  Vasco  da  Gama  returned  home 
safely  from  his  first  voyage  to  India 
properly  so  called  (September,  1499). 
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This  gave  Columbus  a new  impulse.  As 
he  could  not  get  back  the  governorship, 
he  offered  himself  for  a voyage  which 
might  take  him  to  this  Portuguese  India. 
In  the  mean  time  great  tracts  of  the 
South  American  continent  had  been  made 
known  by  his  former  companions  Vi- 
cente Yanez  Pinzon  and  Hojeda,  and  by 
Vespucci.  This  gave  a definite  direction 
to  the  Admiral’s  plans.  With  four  ves- 
sels (fifty  to  seventy  tons)  and  150  men 
he  started  from  Cadiz  on  May  9, 1502,  for 
his  last  voyage.  His  brother  Bartolomeo 
went  with  him.  44 1 journey  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  I hope  for  vic- 
tory,” he  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage  to  Father  Gorricio  at  Seville.  He 
steered  the  old  course,  straight  for  San 
Domingo,  wishing  to  show  himself  to 
his  colony  as  Admiral  of  a fleet;  but,  to 
his  sorrow,  Ovando  forbade  his  landing. 
He  foresaw  and  escaped  from  a storm  in 
which,  in  spite  of  his  warnings,  a por- 
tion of  the  homeward-bound  Spanish 
fleet,  with  his  enemy  Bobadilla  on  board, 
went  down.  He  left  Haiti  on  July  14th, 
and  sailed  past  Cuba  to  Yucatan,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  he  met  a civilized 
American  people,  the  Mayas.  He  ima- 
gined that  he  would  find  a channel  pene- 
trating the  continent  further  south.  He 
therefore  made  his  way  very  laboriously 
against  wind  and  current  along  the  coast 
of  Central  America.  The  Honduras  coast 
took  him  in  an  easterly  direction  till  he 
reached  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios.  It  was  not 
till  he  got  beyond  this  promontory  that 
the  sea,  agitated  by  a succession  of  trop- 
ical thunder-storms,  became  somewhat 
calmer ; hence  the  name,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  deliverance, 
Cape  Thank  God.  The  vessels  had  suf- 
fered seriously,  and  the  voyage  of  discov- 
ery could  only  be  continued  with  diffi- 
culty. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
4 4 Grey  town”  the  men  had  a long  rest, 
the  ships  were  repaired,  and  the  store  of 
provisions  replenished.  The  report  of  the 
Indians  that  gold  was  found  in  abundance 
in  the  region  to  the  southeast  induced  the 
.discoverer  on  October  5th  to  go  further, 
and  soon,  to  his  great  delight,  he  saw  the 
first  specimen  of  fine  gold,  which  an  Ind- 
ian was  wearing  like  a medal  on  his 
breast.  This  was  in  the  Cerabaro  (Ca- 
rambaru)  district.  44  Here  I obtained  in- 
formation,” Columbus  writes,  ‘‘about the 
gold  mines  in  the  province  Ciamba,  which 
I was  seeking.  Two  Indians  carried  me 
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to  Carambaru,  where  the  people  were 
going  about  naked,  with  gold  mirrors 
round  their  necks.”  This  remark  is 
worthy  of  notice  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  Columbus  was  seeking 
Ciamba,  and  believed  himself  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood.  Ciamba  may  be  seen 
on  Toscanelli’s  map.  Marco  tells  us  of 
a kingdom  of  this  name  in  Further  India. 
Columbus,  then,  clung  to  the  end  of  his 
voyages  to  the  idea  that  he  was  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  in  this  belief  he  died. 
But  for  the  little  anachronism,  we  might 
say  that  during  his  lifetime  Columbus 
would  have  vigorously  protested  against 
being  called  the  discoverer  of  America. 
The  words  quoted  from  Columbus’s  letter 
are  also  important  for  another  reason. 
The  question  has  in  recent  times  been 
asked— it  is  a very  unprofitable  question 
— whether  on  his  third  and  fourth  voyages 
Columbus  really  set  foot  on  the  continent 
of  America.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
question  about  the  first  two  voyages:  he 
did  not  even  get  within  sight  of  the  coast. 
But  here  we  have  a perfectly  definite 
statement:  “Two  Indians  carried  me  to 
Carambaru.”  He  went  on  to  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  present  state  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  there,  in  the  island-studded  Bay 
of  Chiriqui,  he  heard  the  first  tidings  of 
the  great  ocean.  The  account  was  indis- 
tinct enough,  but  it  confirmed  him  in 
his  opinion  that  he  had  reached*  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  and  that  the  sea  on 
the  western  side  must  be  (in  modern 
phrase)  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  He  was  seek- 
ing for  a channel  by  which  he  might 
make  his  way  into  this  sea.  The  coast 
abounds  in  gold.  It  received  the  name 
of  Veragua  after  the  Indian  tribe  who 
dwelt  there.  The  name  is  interesting 
because  it  was  borne  by  the  descendants 
of  Columbus,  the  Dukes  of  Veragua.  In 
this  case  again  Columbus  did  not  see  the 
consequences  of  his  geographical  error. 

If,  as  he  believed,  he  was,  at  the  most,  ten 
days’ journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
ges; if,  as  all  his  authorities  agreed,  he 
was  on  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  half-way 
around  the  globe— then  the  earth  could 
not  possibly  have  so  large  a circumfer- 
ence as  up  to  that  time  had  been  sup- 
posed. He  had  already  sailed  half  round 
it,  and  the  direct  voyage  could  be  made 
from  Spain  in  four  or  five  weeks.  But 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  complete  the  geo- 
graphical structure  which  his  imagina- 
tion had  raised.  From  Jamaica  he  writes 
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to  the  King  and  Queen,  “The  earth  is 
not  so  large  as  is  generally  supposed.” 

Amid  frightful  tropical  thunder-storms 
Columbus  worked  his  way  east  along  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  worm-eaten 
ships  hardly  kept  above  water,  and  he 
was  continually  obliged  to  run  inshore  to 
save  them.  At  last  he  was  driven  back 
to  Veragua.  One  ship  after  another  was 
lost  or  had  to  be  given  up.  Several  at- 
tempts at  establishing  a position  on  the 
coast  of  Veragua  were  frustrated  by  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  Indians.  The 
first  ship  was  lost  in  April,  1503,  on  the 
coast  of  Veragua,  when  Columbus  was 
starting  for  the  second  time  in  an  easter- 
ly direction.  The  second  he  had  to  leave 
at  Porto  Bello.  With  the  only  two  re- 
maining to  him  he  endeavored  to  make 
his  way  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Ja- 
maica, but  he  was  driven  out  of  his  course, 
and  reached,  first,  the  Little  Cayman  Isl- 
and south  of  Cuba.  Hence  he  hoped  to  sail 
straight  home;  but  he  was  overtaken  by 
bad  weather,  in  which  one  ship  lost  three 
anchors.  He  was  obliged  to  steer  for  Ja- 
maica. The  water  rose  higher  and  high- 
er in  the  hold,  and  the  only  possibility  of 
saving  the  lives  of  his  men  lay  in  run- 
ning the  ships  ashore.  This  was  on  June 
25,  1503,  in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Gloria,  now 
called,  after  the  discoverer,  Cristobal's 
Bay.  The  ships  sank  and  were  lost,  and 
their  timbers  served  for  the  construction 
of  forts  against  unexpected  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  Thus  ended  in  signal  catastro- 
phe the  glorious  work  of  the  great  travel- 
ler. The  discoverer  of  the  New  World 
was  left  a helpless  shipwrecked  man,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  crew,  on  the  shore  of 
a savage  island.  Fortunately  it  was  not 
very  far  from  his  settlement  at  San  Do- 
mingo. A message  must  be  sent  over, 
asking  that  the  Admiral  and  his  people 
might  be  rescued.  The  perilous  mission 
was  undertaken  by  the  faithful  Diego 
Mendez,  and  on  the  second  attempt  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  two  canoes  spe- 
cially equipped  for  the  sea-voyage. 

Ovando  suspected  that  the  whole  sto- 
ry of  Columbus’s  shipwreck  was  invented 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  visiting 
Haiti  and  taking  up  quarters  there,  and 
he  let  months  pass  before  he  sent  the 
necessary  help.  It  was  not  till  September 
12,  1504,  that  Columbus  began  his  last 
journey  home,  on  another  man’s  ship, 
his  whole  squadron  gone.  Ill,  wretched, 
bent  in  body,  and  broken  in  spirit,  he 
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trod  once  more  the  soil  of  Spain.  No  one 
troubled  himself  any  longer  about  him; 
his  arrival  passed  almost  unnoticed. 
Peter  Martyr,  who  ten  years  before  had- 
boasted  of  his  friendship,  does  not  speak 
of  the  last  voyages  of  the  Italian  in  his 
letters.  His  chief  patron,  Queen  Isabella, 
died  soon  after  he  landed  (November  26, 
1504),  and  he  had  now  no  influential 
friends  at  court.  King  Ferdinand  had 
never  taken  a warm  interest  in  his  travels. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  without  gross 
exaggeration  that  the  Admiral  lived  in 
actual  poverty, or  that  he  lacked  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  in  Spain  he  altogether 
outlived  his  reputation,  and  he  felt  unut- 
terably desolate.  When,  on  May  21, 1506, 
he  died  at  Valladolid,  the  occurrence  at- 
tracted no  notice  in  the  little  town.  The 
chronicle  of  the  town  which  covers  this 
period, and  which  carefully  records  every 
trifle  which  served  to  swell  the  gossip  of 
the  place,  does  not  give  a syllable  to  the 
death  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

Well  for  him  that  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  hear  of  the  grossest  insult 
which  was  offered  to  his  name.  A year 
after  his  death  the  New  World  was  named, 
not  after  the  bold  seaman  Don  Cristobal 
Colon,  but  after  the  Florentine  merchant 
Amerigo  Vespucci. 

But  enough!  We  began  with  a quota- 
tion from  Goethe ; we  may  fitly  end  with 
one.  It  has  been  proved  in  recent  times 
that  Columbus  was  not  of  noble  birth; 
that  he  did  not  study  in  Pavia;  that  he 
was  not  a sailor  from  his  boyhood.  We 
may  feel  convinced  that  he  did  not  origi- 
nate the  plan  of  his  voyage;  that  he  was 
throughout  the  victim  of  erroneous  cos- 
mographical  theories.  It  may  be  granted 
that  his  mathematical  and  astronomical 
knowledge  was  weak,  and  his  nautical  per- 
formances not  remarkable.  But  still  this 
remains  to  him : the  resolution  to  do  the 
deed;  the  invincible  courage  which  made 
him  persevere  through  years  of  scorn  and 
insult,  which  made  him  devote  his  life  to 
the  idea.  His  deed  makes  him  immortal. 
In  Goethe’s  play  Faust  is  pondering  over 
the  translation  of  the  first  verse  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel.  He  finds  the  rendering 
“ In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  ” unsat- 
isfactory; one  after  the  other  he  tries 
“ In  the  beginning  was  the  Thought,  the 
Power”;  and  at  last  finds  the  solution, 
“In  the  beginning  was  the  Deed.”  By 
this  deed  of  his,  Columbus  gave  us  the 
New  World. 
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It  reminds  us  of  (hnidish  am]  H»e  glorious  driruuid  for  and  a iuppfjr  Ai}ier/:ii: 
Imutique.  of  4t  Boadishiud'  ntftl  A Ihenbvv  hhiije  books; 

AAdoy  Coni  merer.  u;d  Lawny  «:fmdnlhiLr  Thi>  i>  no!  lh;$  (dace  ii>  tell  how  the  :\n 
With  Britannia  on  the  death  oi  Aduuyd  >d  illustration  lias  grown  in  this  .country 
Viscount  Nelson."  But  we  rmuato  -mm.v  i !»<  days  of  '07  OP  '08,  when  Mr..  i 

ber  that  it  is  diunuaeaasiic:  of  t in.  ?1ri.  of  ;*  W Khninger’s  ij  1 u>u\‘0 *oits  to  an  Nrliiu-: 
yoiHfg ’OOfnitrv  fo  take  ilmtf  too  seriously,  rian  I egend  were  reproduced  by  fdunn.:; 
and  to  think  that  a great  punun;  mruac  m phv  heeausc  they  wrj*e  coirdd  o-ed  n»o 
be  painted  »! h/n it  a subject  el  ie  is?  as  ueljrale  to  in(  *a<st  to  the  rUgruvcrV  bur -ri«. 
large  ;ts  a vnJcupn  hr  the  court  of  King  J(  would  lie  eurioti^  rending  Vo  uV!>  vd  fhe 
Sohnuou..  And  uf»er  till,  there  was  some-  "brav>  , half  , pipiciral  effort*  of  the  i < 
tl.iev  , iirnes!  ai.-d  lew r^s: -ohoat  ibis  gran-  engraven.  -Com  Anthony  ami  Linem  Pi 
iliose  sj/i?*u.  i-\ vo  it  u >v->  ijoii  her  Cut  liolie  the  Cte  A/r.  Jueugdng,  to  better  $)M£ 

.art,  ActJil  of  i$4 


hhr  o;ji;uio  y 


KpA  TL  miki\p  pjunihfS  out.  of  st ru'^jv; iriiV-  AyiVjMj 

men  who  might  hum  been  good  ill.istj-a-  ami  t he  mm (y  m ven ted  mprod ado y jam 
tors.  anti  it.  made  Ih«  art  *d  iliuslrnlion  cc.sse-s. --*••  a • druggie  r,  whL’h  hi >i  U Mtie 

/nr hayo^hHitA:;  m thh;  tvounfry  *o  long  the j# 

as  its  unUvmdty  inltiienee  iasom  a fan*  djvrshm  of  a Hindi  larger  fiei tl  fcbfth 

That  uvlhrcncf5*  emiedmvuh  ihe  civil  tie  r (md  etW.Muned  of  tigldurg  for  id  O'” 
war.  :Thm**  hem  toe  41  Hash  ‘A  Annri'riiis  '"K^t  I liave  said  iimcii  as  this  only 
saw: 'more  of  'European  art  iUiiu  they  limt  to  show  haw  poor  \ fgivftiat  • JjpVh  Frost, 
ever  seen  before  foul,  on  flu*  other  hand,  LL  l*  would  Inter  lhuught  ib  bad  hr  Wo 
ftyfJUMtkonvd  -jura  of  rudioiudism  led  u»  va  mill  on  Mp*  ifhjr atAhf niiavy.  h0nl.  thu?  ius 


Go  gle 


. ga  i f h>  : i.og  Uf\ 

a fa;r  <Uve>hn»  of  ,t  mm/h  larger  lleid  tfiae 
tin  y bud  uf  Uehfi.iig. 

5»MfrfHh  I liuvg  snid  ix?  mugh this  only 

to  show  how  f«oor  i fprernst,  JyVn  Frv>st.. 

h^ 

oral  nt)  t'hr  tlhh.  of  Janaavy.  hof»l.  that  ins 
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nevv-lx>rn  sanv  Arilvur  Hvas 

to  win  fame'  unci  fortune  as : a.  maker  of 
pictures  for  books 

In  1874  /there  was  pi’thl&hwl  hi  Phila- 
delphia a |>oolv  of  humormis  >keteiiea  by 
a writer  whose  talent  Jiajit  greater  possi- 
bilities* than  lie  ;:^Yete  tfave  it  eyed  it  for. 
t&vtjte  prtdueo  to  <>W  nf  th v Hnrifj: Btivf y, 

^ Max  ,Adetet;v  'r  ntr‘  ^o i htu\  M i\  Charles 
Ilehhr  Kaid; If  lids  Utile  venture 

shu it  achieve  popularity  l must  attribute 
ifte  iargteT  to  tbe  ivhnimljite  tifcturo^, 
witU  wltrclli  iV  has  been  udorfted  by  the 
artiste  whose  .HAUur\>  i p pear  u pop ? tbe, 
title  - page, ..:,  . [ wish  to  dirort  attention. . 

espect  a 1 fy  to  tl * e TumtprOu**  pteidr^:  vi$k 
Mr,  ^titter  Vj  Jfteteh  This  artist  makt*£ 


|d  promise  of  a.  prosperous  career  for 
the  artist. M 

It  is  Jianl  ,^rseo  ii>  those  course  wood- 
cuts, that  look  as  if  they  were  etereed  with 
a penknife,  the  touch  of  Mt*.  Fn>si>  firm 
ami  faeite  harnl.  Those  who  know  his 
work  to  day  must  Hml  h difficult  to  wsilfye 
that  these  rough.  proilnei tom?  represented 
it  positive  su]K>rior(ty  to  t he  *v$Vsrte  al  te  b - 
er  young  men  of  hi-  day  and  yemnmfinuy 
yet,  limy  did.  amt  the  furl  vvti.s  jo  n mm  late- 
ly r<-mgorml  But, -as  we  ted  k at  llioso 
cuts  tri-day*  it  setmis  <te;sf 

. have  killed  any  j^diufc  that  ever 

Uvod. 

y"f  '-  That  Mr  (front  *n-ov  ibongdit-df  ivppenr- 
Utg  lu'jorc  the  world  a*  j»  illustrate  te 


. v v v * .5, ■ JX'l&  M V I e'h;-Of 


. ■ j 

HPWHH HHHR|||i|P 

>v  t- 

. :,.  .^/v/:;  ■■■  ,- y i..;_.,;.  /'*  * ■$£:&&{' 

SOME  t;f • OK- • A OENTDF.MAN  ptfmJto  DOWN  A CARPET..' 


l*te  first  appearance  before  the  public  in 

them*  p;.g.*St  ' Tbtse  ui  e fi.tr  OToC  d C * \Y  * 


vwsmihiy.  ami  Ue.-y  have.  ^kJ»  u’eoia?  |^ 
wbjy;  vvith  %o  little  «vxtm\T^i:i^thk3  dad  •ox-. 
a^etvd:i<Ky4jmt  tliey*  to  ifre  ^ 11  rely 


& 


wliolly  due  to  the  jud^teeuT  fore^agld, 
ftjtd  tete  !\lv: 

x V>r*d.lK;r  e»f  the  Itemomt 
.".feeptfeteu  wAvy  b,f?  <*aHed  a party>fi  ef'  art 

dbe>m  v hd:0  «MQ  e?  V n »c dO^fy  oe  good  task-, 
f o i;  l?i?  » 0\Vk  a fa  tied; fy  MkaTSh  fd  ?p rtTv 
yoh  p.0  tbote  Of  i I a tef  1 1 > a>t  < it  • : Me 

> f$$  x tadbini  friend  (o  .M r.Fro^t^fi^tn  i je.:, 
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tour  of  the  Vfuiiiiv.  ' \*  easily  the  k i r phi v?f  the  whole  lot  of 
?5W-  . - lUaifs  cmdirM  ElV(J£T\’  oA'  fevti'C  »ii'  the  a i*!»*v.f.  *tf  f,h*dtf  out  it. 

•■■■  .^Ms?  add is  $<&  i»h  T!o  h &<*$£  in  w-'inrh.-he 

*\lu/  JnMfici'i  f Mi  hesl  kiMOvn  j<.  W*» \ ; 

. • Wg~  ■■  V-  AitMtey*1:'  v ’^ir; * :(ir^> V* vUt^*  i'feH*'; 

j®v  * tukr  the  work  f/f  |jv  hoicyo'y  of  Mr.  Frosj  v art  ;r  io  n'th'xr*;;}  »*.<«! 

4v?^4:;  r>ff/  (^//^  rijmYvwU'nsh'.,  Tborpiejlv  denny  h 

:;y-  ■Mtfvh/'  f^n  lt/.  Mr,  ship  is  til** • fount!  id 1 •'*»'«  of  ij n >uvn*sv  H*v 
w-o.-.i  !ii))«^.  is  oUhged  (•>  resort  i.o  Iricfe  or  <}v~ 

" f -pht:r;a  iho  time  - a Yh‘<\  or  to  vmphn'  menu  rier  min  rdw-n 

bad  one  he  ie)  J.<  us  3?te  ?i<hw  !ms  to  ' 1 " had  nr*  hmhn 

uud  Sft?  *ouy  LVvJipye  fiij  lit*  is*  lit© 

tjiat Mi  Hi&ti  who  save  Pm  ure  as  lie  save  it  of  llr*  painter  of  huidouded  Iwt  le  preens 

voudd  hard  tv  'fc  dM**  i<>  put  ntncili  heart  to  Mvltbnt  u-  cruel  friend  said.  ;<Are:u 

into  this  bell  ruenhanu-  iml  nf  ppjiimenual  heavens.  Ptdif&r,  what  K'ii 7 heroine  of 

iifijowraphy  H»*  verhuniy  fWt  a deep. 

disln.!^  of  in>:  \ut w j*s  00  dhM  earor  ^ 

j^r9pa|B». 

afivo  and  declared  Ih.-u  Ik*  .s*£r£  ■ B 

*)\o*lil).;  Ill-  did  It-.  a»l(T  V:V*--" 

wiHmi.  i).  TWa';  )l^  - Tfcjflrim.  ^ ^ 

work-ins.!  on  lie-  >V-w  York  ;*• 

Ura)j}{ ii\  In-  1-S7<;>  hr*. eii-  y fe 

tV)vd  ilia*'  5<tf»f}  i cv  <>f  jV  1 y,^i?  ‘vfeii 

'iferpof  &'  :Krothci%  tiud  ^ ..  jfa^  ;.'vfV^noW  do\t 

dvr  n-  side  hy  .side  v ill)  ;.  .J  rf:  : • - 

M r.  A iih'v  . M r A . ' .>•  " • •.  - ^ n 

and  M r/Kei n i mr i - Movd  v #wSr^'  ' ljL^f  1 ' 

a remarkable  niuirh  Ur*.  id  lie  o ndrncy  of  t Fie*  da>'  t- 

lor*  silrni  art;  strongly  toward  Sfjfy;hf)i>iM. 

Tlicn  and  there  f:.cA/ari  n.  caieer  of  per  Au  ariist  o.>o  ofien  achieves  lame  be<\*o»v,' 
sislenl  foil  and  Steady  yr^wtlj.  Air.  Fi’Orf  In*  paiuhs  *{$%&  vveH.  nv  vemed  n»aehh*r  nr 
(uade.  imnsr-lf  i.W  lirst  ot  "man  ariisis  1 heem^sr  i,*'-  ha-  Vaow^itT  .otil  the  Mieoe 
to.  Use  a vile  tkrm  for.  Want  of  n U-u,-j*  < }exM(‘d  uos^d,jj.iUes  of  the  iextaral  irv.o- 
Tins  I'ositiou  Tsw*t  M p ;..v, >,  <],•,.!  | , .>},  fW;;  | g .,,,„.  M «f  h | 

Imu  li.y  his  hrotJiev  corje  diaus  ot  the  pete-  f<i:it  »*  .:ulo  me.-i.  lK. 

cil,  \vjio  lonff  ii£u  learncij.  V.*  crtij-widci*  lorn  ? e.ur  >t,  in.  w*.  nv{u»t  :uv  kuUtvn 


A AK-KT.e'U.' 
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meat  of  sole  leather.  How  frequently  his  specialty.  He -had  painted  his  picture, 
docs  the  haunter  of  studios  hear  live  pit-  or  what  he  regarded  his  picture,  and  he 
iful  apology  for  a meaningless  back-  was  tilling  h is  canvas  up  with  a prrfune- 
gronud,  ‘‘I'm  n<»  land  scape*  painty  of  tory  landscape,  I looked  on  with  interest, 
course  you  know'  ’ 1 How  frequently 'does  ‘“What  sort  of  tree  is  that,  sir:'  I 
the  landscape- painter  who  has  tried  to  asked  at  length,  in  all  simplicity  and  sin- 
help  out  his  picture— “ just  for  the  com-  eerily. 

position,  you  see1'  —with  an  ill  drawn  The  old  gentleman  turned  around  with 
figure  or  two,  plead  feebly.  I don't  go  wide-open,  astonished  eyes.  *‘Whnt  sort 
in  for  figures,  you  know  ,v>.  of  tree/*  ho  repeated.  “Why,  1 don't 

Once,  when  I was  a boy,  I sat  in  the  know.  Any  sort  of  tree— er-  er — just  a 
studio  of  a kindly  old  painter,  who  had  tree!" 
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• layer";  ah d it 
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not 

vyhbdi'l 
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y ttiat  lye 
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i id  • sv 0 rke  rv;e  ) 4 am  1 

nil 

•tbut"h4a' 

im  tii 

might  * 

Mime  ‘a>rrebiliv*; 

k-juf  i 


MV  thy 


4rri £0$ iuj^  I h 1 1 \#  phOtodi'ahh it;  J | vt^  - 
btFebJVvcIyy  ■.•••1.1V  :.  v V 

dre  e/>  ; t i 1 the  #1$-  \Vv  }wiVv< not  yet  reached  the  pond  <*f 
n waits  that  ymupose  ins  piefbrv  With  the  artlslio  rcdi/iWv^^Uou  ; bill  i »>*  v « got.  far 

js&inp  niterest ' ;nul  sympathy.  I ir«s*  at-  enough  imvanl  • il  m (Vel  an  espeoai 
bxviiVoit  t*»  the  figure  rioes  not  <l.hn  hi«  itvide  X»i>‘  t}it,  ;a0rk  af  ;i  oian  who  looks 
hlw  Uy  fVtfr  ground . cm-  which  it  vp»i,,<  nil  with  a kimUy  iOidrutUo- 

M.imkIsv  hi  tie*  signs  fiea*  nee  and  character  lk  frhmtllHmss;  who  marks  mil  nn  limi- 
*>f  ns  mm  roa ntiiu^s.  Tins  broad  $ymp&-  tathms  for  his  art;  who  ran be  as  frkhi»J,)y 
• by  whfi  all  viable  ' things-  h itr  $&  see  o'  whb  u mbuniam  us  with  amune;  (1..  v,  h$HA 
in  ('v*}y\ drawing --lUo  most  aiuinUf ins  W mnhiug  is  khori,  nothing.  mi.symjiatijeU(;. 
fjjt£im*£  mo$G&B  When  itr  Froni  ilravfr* 
a trup.ju^c  jn  tlk*  ^nndis  bt  AI amc  tvy  Cuba- 
bHihk  aet bjtfe  uihh-est  *1  pfiHf • « 1 4 V with 
the  iHartra Vut  oflbe  Siti nly  ^aHtary.  Be- 


hind that  hue  ligiire  ho  shuwy  us  the 
woods  Uitit  make  him  \v hat.-  3kb  i\  and  lift 
conveys  to  us  j d^r  of  the 

sad ness  w nil  which  t^Hird/cs-  , 

oJMionb) oudy ite  £ptm?  £pt| 
of  the  inyMarinus  tlmUl  of  V 
1 1 nspeiikahk.  i mximprwm-nso 
ble  delight  tliiit  at  i&b  Mined  time  held#  us 
Jlmar  t a ml  so  lit  com  m iliiic^nt^'-  in  tUtf,  groats 
mm sid.  of  Mm  Wilderuess. 

T 1 vis  .jffKu'ns  a sirnp! y tl  to  p iok  <rj  1 
_■  t be*.  lH;s t *>ud;  H ip4 £ v vta i c ty rist 
ot  a’n  avti^tas  . Vo^ic ; autt  H is  a shhple 
tiViu^r— *as dvirnph*  a thing  as  planritiju  ' u 
pyriahid,  dr  *k'.$fte  ft i^O  tinted 

' atimhd  yha,  auci  see 
inky  ;f  e ’W  ^i.  am  on  g iv’lio.  create,  fur 

uV  liie  urt^  h«ye  f his  sittipJe  nevtord 
with  live  .'world  whhi»  tn+\  vuake  \t  their 
husihi^  In  d<^crvht*;>  to  depigtA  to  rehro- 


nr  uniuu'rosf’uit:  uothiug*  miAVOrthy  ni 
thuukhvfni  and  aJf^ciionuic'.  %inilyj. 

B [\ » is  \y ay  *$Vf  v imv  tag:  h’i^  w OrW 

tlitil  gl  vc.«  Mr,  Frinks  piciumv  Vhe  ch^in 


d:>enA  ut*d  m mtvriM’ei.  There  is  it o more 
drstiintlve  anm'fe  <>f  the*  art  uf  our  chty 
Ihkn  the  knidency  of 
$W  j uditi o'U^  bliiii'i.UvtKhri ;. fmij % ' th'thr  .work 
of  ail  tile  tilings  Hial  they*  anin:i  do  amt 

itiWunl  ilib  tan t tre t s lruU oj  t of  n \ J r) 4 c h*  1 W’- 
ers  upon  the  thtti nA’ihey  can  do  Thyme; 
is  IU>  k»ga;:u»v  UiUtirsiv  implied  fM  lids 

hnkhlbe^  it ^ ivUi.£ jij  f->ct--ife:  tr  ■'■..tiO;  T . :_ 

om  i.hn.y  v.-i-'K  l.hnu  a tlo/mi  thlho^  Uidit' 
fc yirtr  If  yon  isarry  oni 
iti  volyyd  hi  - u^  lo^jy^]:  yiuv  : 

must  w.n.iv,«?UiV-  wiiu  art  \.\u.  >y.-aeur  that  v 
}#&>  been  invrndm aal  aidi  i.kplura.b)i-  re 
-Attj f.s  into  a ry !>m. i j slU ph;  i V u?j  ihjj kt? '} )ih  h Uih 
' lai*.  ii'n ! it.*n  of  .M>a*«_inb*-i  - ^ in*  o *•,.■•*  way  t.j' 

bPbfebll hg  ti that  is  ^yoiLadj  urvaititl. 

K is  a Stem  iba?  d.w  gj. v:\ff  tis  murii 
oviilda  with  chairs  and  ad>j«:s3  and  ha- 


pf  h <h;iUvi  neiiig  1 iatvv 
You  y^ii  itr 

lUl  It i»  work—  even  in  Ins 
slightest  ‘‘cumicd’  . Indeed, 
it  is  most  ellVrtiv^.  hi  a certain  wm -•*.  I>e- 
Civ  use  il  ift  Hg  bter 

; jvj^i HctiohS;  IVtkd.  H*r  iiujth.ucc^  4 ccrtaiu 
bh.le  pieUne  Of  n gtOdieniaU  h ka;Kb-.>;iMl|v 
i<>?  {dea^ure/^  II is  rootling 
ibau  imijeated,  lud  a hot  day  \>u-.  n*  v 
v euore  unmisiakably  IniidaL  Th<;  ;or 
is  hut.  'The  t]at  laiui^ape  is  liob  in;  3; 
i\  '•  Hues,  tlnil  look  careless  ami.  vxiv 
-tlic:  krttet  has  tnade 
kod  adt:l  ariiktlie  V tfid 

to  a figure,  winch  in  n W4y 

that  w/Hthl  ha>w>  nivxi^  C^Arii  *ctihditfd  vipy 
h;v-  oorro:ientK>?.i.s  jmmoyisl;.  Or  look  m 
jus  irvcom  juu-able  cut  who 

isvviillowed  J.he  rat  p*im)a  by  • mtsi&ke, .;  I 


1 m 


hm  'afraid  riiat  most  u comic  arlisls  " 

•-wh^d^dikyydledi-  -\i\'  tv. 

Iibxkkk  fVk  tl m ^W'id’  pf :<ihC'  low 

caody  0 be  drrw>vd  from  the  ‘rac 

But  ^10  iikobi  lihhys  j irvt  of  i ha t 

bhply^s  tyii'S  baimr  hi  udl  yam  Uuil  slie 
lived  ix),  u heusMhotei  ol  .cam fur t.d»h  m- 
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st^Makil  I Ly. : i%bd.-  \ \v  a dHic'&to  -sts££C<stidtt  . $urt>,  iri  niy  inmosi  soiil.  that  ihore  once  • 
of  emdr.vo.  her  .>?!«M*jrv»^or  ii  'nn^uhu  ly  Mossed  fai,'n|y;wlar  lived'/ 

I jonu i and  desj:v*niU*  Vm;  ran  in-  a ennui  koat,  and  were . yn  ah;  other  ve- 

he  s^aedv&r  u{4  nfai^wt  )*i4y«  4|H?kIi*  m*  w mild. 

■in  ii  ‘vh'de  cur#,  watched  that  «M’  has  e as- believe 

with  TmrAir  amt  $ to,  and  with  a dim  Tb*>  irjoaa  n^plaf  riuiM  tala' 

deleft  Unit  the  decent  proiWlVUi^  of  liftr  1}*&v  yf  Mr  FiWV  XMVMb?.  m jiroduemg* 
wore  uni ea^erl  by  a a - •« -.*?* iitbY-  : ^tti<^.sj4»erv«-  MVerH  Huo  a>v  uminsiaiae- 
NViti  t »f  stomach  ie  d Memo  fun.  My  stud  vh.aravteriAt irn.H  v Amt'r^Mi,  ms 

ThH.  e»  tft >f  tin-  tmmt  »m*Uiod  »!).f  dm  well  io  of  his  rrmerkahM  o « s * f 1 1 • nth*  I he 
i Men  w\hn  poHmy  tire  IuWW&h  &f  Awivtfc&n  t}^  nf  tniA?  mul  ftgdvtv 
J$&*\  learned  to  know  and  femJ  the 

I'ltl  t;  Mbnd  it  :i  thivkxr<U)nil  m rhvnm  rtf  iU^nuu-.c  individual!*  v vdl  be 

•t(Hv  principle  upon  * IhWi  the  jjmr  fcifd  plml  to  lWi  Umi  Mr.  f O’.si  .anno*  luirty 

l by  hi*  *rf  h)$  y ' 

iti.:yimv  A,  ml  H (u^t  .ni»i  lyvopposed  euumrvmcie  and  the  Uev  mhh-r  wlwrU 
X0kg*£uinh  tinr  Only  they  11  ^a;  / 1 1 tMa  ti  i i 1 » ^ A til  j ^ t > xl 

*'*'e«>H»u-  ' redraw  a, ’wholly  ur  hi  part,  Uve  hack  To  1k;H  or  jphcrnaliouH.-  Hi*  father 

^PW-ml  time;A,  l.o  $osi  just  the  proper  eiTeet  >vh»  horn  in  Jo- hm-hun k,  Maine,  in  the 
— the VfMet  i)tu\.  nUUtn.  you  remember  liiat  brst  -ye-u  - O’ ? h r>  . vom;  v IJ,r  mode  I’hiF 
pao.orn  ns  v/.n  Wonhl  have  M-memhoivd  fit  ad*  I pi  da  in  H40  He  married 

if  the  ?h»n-  had  nedly  happened  : }t  you  aliss  Sarah  ,Un»  );urd*-it.of  llwsl^-u.  John 
had  duo.i  .in  H|  V<M‘V  if  r,>.n  ,r.t  ;k  ie'l  v*e».‘  ?i  PoAl  i'nvH’v.i  ‘k^VO*  «>/  l-L.lV  from 
5di  e.ti*  y.no*  own  r-yefe.  Harvard  f -ni1:  » -r -e;  < . ‘.viu*re  }ie  «.vt*£  e:rod  o- 

Vv  in u I fu-vst  read  .Riubh-y  rjrnmjf^  l an  d -a 
vnn;st  confess  ihat  I did  not  <pme  h-eheve  .--n  w»  nt  into  th^.  Mini 

if  ; «f  \v?*s  unMlco  llitvadlhors  art  ai  6i  life  at  lUt^n  y*r»r>-  fit.  ;uo.  m an  oi 

htoil- . fmr  Und  hi^  m-spiruiion  U&.  Lrr:*v*n-'  einploy.  For  sit.  rnonM.N  Jje  ian 

jpTrt'rd  Uht'r'  if  me  Fti?  tanoe  Mr  Fro**  ii  ovamie  >nd  ^.oivOv  lew./.ol  a Mock.  ' 
f iIHlral p*i  i; h*it  m*r r iMl fill  honk,  ' ^ t \:mn  ,UM;  -lit  ■ . 

Diaitizedbv  CZc\  olp  • qri^irwl  frcm 
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was  told  that  he  had  no  talent  for  draw- 
ing*, and  very  little  for  running  errands. 
It  was  then  that  he  became  a lithogra- 
pher. I wonder  if  his  first  employer 
ever  got  one  of  Mr.  Frost's  blocks  to  en- 
grave ? 

Mr.  Frost  has  been  his  own  drawing- 
master  for  the  most  part;  but  he  attributes 
his  first  acquirements  in  “solid  drawing” 
to  his  evening  studies  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  under  Thomas 
Eakins.  For  about  a year,  from  1877 
to  1878,  he  worked  in  England,  but  the 
cloudier  heavens  had  no  charm  for  him, 
and  he  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia  to  work  at  his  art  and  play 
at  farming.  “ My  farm,”  he  has  ex- 
plained, 44  is  my  steam-yacht.”  Any  one 
who  knows  the  expensive  luxury  of  am- 
ateur farming  will  be  glad  that  Mr.  Frost 
is  not  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a 
steam -yacht. 

And  here  let  me  perform  an  act  of 
formal  courtesy  to  which  I am  impelled 
partly  by  a desire  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  a future  generation.  In  the  fall 
of  18 83  Mr.  Frost  married.  His  wife  is 
an  artist,  trained  in  the  German  school, 
a daughter  of  the  late  Moro  Phillips,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  part  of  1887 
a son  was  born  to  them,  and  his  parents 


have  recorded  a solemn  vow  that  that 
son  shall  be  an  artist.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  a second  Frost  to 
the  public. 

Of  Mr.  Frost  the  man  I do  not  propose 
to  speak  here,  mainly  because  he  and  I 
share  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  the  man 
w ho  labors  for  the  public,  whether  with 
pen  or  pencil  or  on  the  boards,  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  to  shut  his  own  house 
door  behind  him,  and  that  it  is  only  as 
an  artist  that  the  public  has  any  privilege 
of  intimacy  with  him,  and  this  idea  we 
share,  I am  glad  to  say,  w ith  Charles 
Lamb  and  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray. But  if  you  must  know  w’hat  man- 
ner of  man  he  is,  I will  ask  you  to  turn 
to  his  portrait,  w here  Mr.  Alexander,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a subtler  and  more  gen- 
erous art  than  is  at  my  command,  has 
caught  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  his 
sitter's  character  and  individuality,  as  Mr. 
Alexander  has  a way  of  doing.  If  you 
will  look  at  that  portrait,  I think  you  will 
understand  wrhy  so  few  are  jealous  of  Mr. 
Frost  who  might  well  envy  him,  and  why 
so  many  wish  him  not  only  the  success 
that  his  art  and  his  industry  must  always 
insure  to  him,  but  all  the  good  and  all  the 
happiness  that  life  has  in  store  for  him 
w ho  makes  the  best  of  it. 


TIGER-IIUNTING  IN  MYSORE. 

BY  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE. 


FTER  Prince  Albert 
Victor  had  left  My- 
sore, during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  India, 
I remained  in  that 
city  for  about  four 
weeks,  to  paint  dur- 
ing that  time  a life- 
size  equestrian  pic- 
ture of  H.  H.  the 
Maharajah.  He 
had  promised  that 
I should  get  some 
tiger-shooting,  and  we  daily  expected  to 
receive  news  of  a “kill”  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood.  By  a “ kill  " is  meant 
when  a tiger  has  attacked  and  carried  off 
a cow  or  any  other  animal,  when  the  news 
is  at  once  sent  off  to  that  effect  for  the 
sportsmen  to  come  and  shoot  it. 

My  time  passed  very  pleasantly  mean- 
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while,  working  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  with,  in  the  evening,  polo  or 
drives,  and  sometimes  performances  of 
native  plays  in  the  Maharajah's  native 
theatre,  which  is  built  in  the  best  of  West- 
ern style,  with  very  good  scenery  and 
machinery  indeed,  varied  now  and  then 
with  an  interesting  nautch. 

The  tiger  is  not  such  a very  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  neighborhood  where  he 
happens  to  have  fixed  his  abode.  His 
chase  gives  pleasure,  excitement,  and  ex- 
ercise to  the  many  hard-worked  officials, 
wdiose  lives  wrould  be  those  of  uninter- 
rupted routine  w ere  it  not  for  this  recrea- 
tion. It  is  also  of  great  assistance  to  the 
district  officials,  as  it  makes  them  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  people  under 
their  charge,  and  they  get  to  know  out-of- 
the  way  places  which,  but  for  this  sport* 
they  would  never  have  visited. 
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harajah  made  at  once  all  arrangements 
for  an  early  start  on  the  next  morning. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  liberal-minded  na- 
tive noblemen  in  India,  and  in  every  way 
his  manners  and  habits  are  those  of  an 
exceptionally  well-mannered  European. 
This  cannot  always  be  said  of  the  native 
gentlemen  of  India.  He  was  educated 
after  the  late  Maharajah's  death,  during 
his  minority,  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson, 
C.S.I.,  his  guardian.  He  is  quite  Eng- 
lish in  all  his  ways,  although  Hindoo  by 
religion,  and  an  excellent  musician. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we 
met  at  the  palace  for  an  early  start.  The 
company  consisted  of  H.  H.  the  Mahara- 
jah, G.C.S.I. ; Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
A.D.C.  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen;  Sur- 
geon-Major Benson;  Mr.  Meiklejohn, 
Resident  Magistrate;  Mr.  Vinicomb  Da- 
vey,  Mr.  Charrington,  Mr.  McHutchin, 
and  myself.  We  mounted  the  Mahara- 
jah’s drag,  and  with  a small  escort  of  H. 
H.’s  body-guard,  were  soon  on  the  road  to 
the  jungle. 

It  was  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  place 
of  our  destination,  and  we  changed  horses 
four  times,  so  that  the  distance  was  cov- 
ered in  about  an  hour  and  a half.  How 
pretty  and  yet  how  strange  to  the  eyes 
of  the  European  were  the  dark-skinned 
escorts  in  their  scarlet  tunics,  with  red 
and  white  pennants  fluttering  from  their 
lances!  The  Maharajah  was  dressed  in 
the  latest  of  coaching  coats,  with  a crim- 
son and  gold  turban,  driving  his  four-in- 
hand  in  the  English  coach.  Truly  a mix- 
ture of  East  and  West!  We  passed  the 
race-course  on  our  right,  and  on  the  left 
the  flat-topped  Chamundi  Hill,  the  retreats 
of  the  European  residents  during  the  hot 
weather  peeping  out  amongst  the  shady 
tops  of  the  trees;  past  green  and  watery 
rice  fields,  villages  with  their  happy-look- 
ing  inhabitants  standing  in  the  doorways 
of  sun-baked  clay  houses.  But  the  long- 
est road  has  a turning,  and  the  end  of 
ours  came  very  soon,  and  we  came  to 
where  the  jungle— that  is,  a lighter  belt 
of  forest  that  we  had  to  first  penetrate — 
joined  the  road,  and  here  we  mounted 
our  ponies  and  rode  off  to  the  place  of 
the  “kill.”  Several  mounted  elephants, 
but  I preferred  a pony,  as  on  him  you 
can  go  where  you  want  to  and  stop  when 
you  like.  We  passed  several  small  vil- 
lages in  the  jungle,  simply  clusters  of  a 
few  huts,  and  always  decorated  with  little 
green  triumphal  arches,  made  of  palm 
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branches  and  colored  streamers  of  calico, 
erected  in  our  honor.  The  villagers  met 
us  with  joy  cries,  blowing  enormous  chol- 
era-horns that  nearly  deafened  us  forever 
after.  Some  of  the  vegetation  was  most 
beautiful — groups  of  teak,  palm-trees,  and 
wild  vines,  intersected  with  large  clumps 
of  the  feathery  bamboo.  The  road,  wind- 
ing over  and  round  small  hills,  gave  us 
views  of  miles  and  miles  of  country  cov- 
ered with  dense  forest.  At  last  we  were 
met  by  a native  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  reported  that  the  tiger  was 
surrounded  by  beaters  at  the  “kill,”  and 
only  waited  our  pleasure  to  be  killed 
himself.  We  had  to  dismount,  and  a 
walk  of  half  a mile  brought  us  to  a small 
clearing,  where  some  eighty  natives  were 
erecting  mechdns , or  small  platforms,  for 
us  to  shoot  from,  all  chattering  like  mon- 
keys, and  making  as  much  noise  as  pos- 
sible. The  Maharajah  and  the  old  hands 
at  this  business  looked  disgusted,  and  the 
native  magistrate  was  secretly  cursed  by 
all.  However,  we  made  a try  when  the 
stands  were  ready.  These  had  been  erect- 
ed in  a line  about  fifty  yards  from  each 
other,  and  were  so  low  that  we  could  easi- 
ly swing  ourselves  to  the  top  of  them; 
in  fact,  only  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  They  had  no  screens,  and  al- 
together were  very  shaky.  After  we  had 
taken  our  places,  the  discharge  of  an 
old  matchlock,  the  bullet  of  which  we 
heard  whizzing  in  our  direction,  gave  the 
signal  that  the  drive  had  commenced.  A 
most  unearthly  row  was  started;  yells 
and  hootings,  blowing  of  cholera- horns, 
and  beating  of  tomtoms  were  heard  in 
every  direction,  and  we  wrere  getting 
really  interested  and  full  of  excitement 
and  expectation.  A solitary  hare  hopped 
past  us,  but  of  course  was  allowed  to  go 
unmolested.  The  driving  seemed  to  be 
carried  on,  though,  in  a very  disjointed 
and  unorganized  sort  of  way,  and  on  one 
side  the  noise  ceased  altogether,  leaving 
that  part  quite  open.  It  proved  after- 
wards that  no  tiger  had  been  killed  or 
hunted  in  that  particular  neighborhood 
for  some  years,  and  the  ryots  were  utter* 
ly  unaccustomed  to  their  work,  and  num- 
bered not  one  trained  sliikarri  amongst 
them.  The  native  magistrate  who  had 
organized  the  affair  had  not  taken  any 
trouble  in  the  matter,  or  we  had  been  too 
hasty,  and  ought  to  have  waited  a day  or 
two  for  better  arrangements  to  have  been 
made.  The  drivers  themselves  appearing 
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X CHARGE  AGAINST  THE  NETTING. 


showed  that  our  tipper  was  non  and 
we  had  drawn  a blank!  Empty-handed 
a return  had  to  be  made,  but  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  a few  days,  when  the  Maharajah 
would  have  got  his  experienced  trackers 
at  work,  kept  ns  in  good  spirits.  We 
passed  the  kill  M on  our  way  hack;  it 
was  a very  fat  cow,  and  the  tiger  had 
dragged  her  for  nearly  half  a mile  into 
very  dense  jangle.  He  had  partly  » ] # * - 
voured  her  already.  The  villagers  said 
he  had  lain  by  her  the  whole  morning, 
and  had  escaped  by  mid  day,  when  the 


noise  and  chopping  in  erecting  the  me- 
dians had  commenced. 

The  driving  had  been  done  in  a very 
indhcient  and  careless  manner,  the  ryots 
huddling  together  in  order  to  form  a bet- 
ter square  with  their  spears  in  the  event 
of  a charge.  The  Maharajah,  on  reach- 
ing home,  at  once  ordered  the  netting  to 
be  sent  to  the  ground  to  .surround  the 
tiger  on  bis  return.  This /‘tiger  netting *’ 
is  never  used  naturally  on  the  grass 
plains  of  Nepaul,  but  only,  I believe, 
in  the  state  of  Mysore,  where  it  is  ab.so- 
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lutely  necessary,  although  it  may  seem 
unsportsmanlike,  as  the  jungle  is  so  im- 
penetrably thick  that  it  is  the  only  way 
to  bring  the  game  to  bay.  The  nets,  of 
which  many  are  used,  are  made  of  half- 
inch rope  of  cocoanut  fibre,  with  a nine- 
inch  mesh,  and  are  each  about  forty  feet 
long  by  twelve  feet  in  width.  They  are 
used  in  two  different  ways;  one  is  to  sur- 
round the  tiger  with  them  at  night,  and 
the  other  is  to  place  them  in  a line  and 
drive  him  into  it,  as  he  will  then  try  to 
break  through,  and  so  entangle  himself 
that  he  is  easily  speared  by  the  natives. 
The  only  castes  who  take  part  in  this 
sport  are  the  44  Oopligas,"  who  use  spears 
with  handles  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
with  blades  three  inches  wide  and  twelve 
long.  It  is  a very  curious  thing  that  tigers 
never  attempt  to  jump  over  these  nets, 
which  they  very  easily  could  do;  panthers 
have  often  been  known  to  jump  over. 
When  the  tiger  has  been  safely  netted  in, 
lie  is  kept  there  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  often  shot  through  the  meshes  with- 
out a chance  being  given  him  to  try  and 
regain  his  freedom.  The  nets  are  held 
up  by  forked  sticks  inclining  towards 
the  interior,  and  the  end  near  the  ground 
is  well  pegged  down  and  logs  of  wood 
turned  inside  it,  the  remainder  being  turn- 
ed up  so  that  for  four  feet  above  the 
ground  the  netting  is  doubled.  He  is 
driven  into  a cul-de-sac  formed  of  this  net- 
ting, and  the  end  is  then  quickly  closed, 
forming  a circle  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  in  diameter;  then  all  underwood  is 
cleared  around  it  in  a belt  of  about  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  width.  After  this  parties 
with  choppers  enter  the  enclosure  and 
cut  two  paths  crossing  each  other,  so  that 
by  watching  these  the  exact  locality  into 
which  44  Stripes”  has  moved  can  be  easily 
ascertained.  This  cutting  of  paths  inside 
an  enclosure,  with  an  enraged  animal 
wandering  about,  very  hungry  perhaps, 
and  furious  at  being  caged  in,  would  ap- 
pear to  those  who  do  not  know  his  nature 
to  be  foolhardy,  and  inviting  certain 
death  to  some,  at  any  rate;  but  as  long 
as  the  men  keep  well  together,  a tiger 
will  not  charge  upon  them.  Should  he 
have  received  a wound,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  natives  to  venture  inside. 
The  Maharajah  had  given  orders  for  a 
cow  to  be  tethered  not  far  from  the  old 
“kill,”  to  provide  the  tiger  with  a new 
attraction  in  the  shape  of  fresh  beef;  and, 
sure  enough,  after  four  days  of  patient 


waiting,  news  was  brought  that  at  last  he 
was  really  safely  enclosed,  and  all  prepa- 
rations made  for  some  certain  sport.  So 
we  again  drove  out,  the  day  after  receiv- 
ing the  tidings,  with  guns  and  rifles,  eager 
for  the  prey. 

On  reach i ng  the  nets  we  found  all  ac- 
tivity and  bustle;  crowds  of  ryots  were 
at  work  perfecting  the  enclosure,  armed 
with  their  long  broad  spears.  The  nets 
had  been  erected  by  a small  pond  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  trees  and  foliage, 
intersected  with  the  bamboo  and  palm. 
The  villagers  had  kept  large  fires  burning, 
but  in  spite  of  these  the  tiger  had  charged 
the  nets  several  times  during  the  night, 
trying  to  break  through.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement this  time  was  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  the  Maharajah's  brother- 
in-law,  and  he  had  been  up  the  whole 
night  long  keeping  the  men  up  to  their 
work.  The  bush  inside  was  very  dense, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  see  through  in 
any  direction  for  more  than  two  or  three 
paces.  The  tiger  was  now  keeping  very 
quiet,  and  no  sign  was  seen  or  heard  of 
him.  The  medians  were  five  in  number, 
built  on  each  side  of  the  pond,  and  it  was 
proposed  now  to  open  the  nets  on  that 
side  for  the  tiger  to  pass  out  and  take  his 
chance  for  freedom,  running  the  gauntlet 
of  our  fire;  of  course  he  would  have  to 
cross  the  pond,  which  was  only  a few 
feet  deep  at  the  most,  and  which  he  could 
easily  clear  in  a few  bounds.  We  all 
took  our  places  and  prepared  a warm  re- 
ception for  him.  On  the  first  stand  were 
the  Maharajah  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton ; 
on  the  second,  the  Dewaii  or  Chief  Min- 
ister of  State  of  Mysore,  who  had  only 
just  that  minute  arrived,  and  myself;  on 
the  third,  Mr.  Charrington  ; on  the  fourth, 
on  the  left  side,  facing  the  opening,  Mr. 
Meiklejohn  and  Dr.  Benson  ; on  the  fifth, 
Mr.  Vinicomb  Davev  and  Mr.  MeHutch- 
in.  Suddenly,  with  a loud  rush,  a rocket 
was  discharged  by  the  Master  of  the 
Horse  into  the  bush ; then  an  awful  row 
was  started  all  round,  with  tomtoms  and 
cholera-horns;  shots  in  plenty  were  fired 
with  matchlocks.  But  “Stripes”  took  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  all  this  and  re- 
mained immovable;  rocket  after  rocket 
was  sent  into  every  nook  and  corner,  but 
without  any  result,  and  as  the  time  was 
drawing  near  for  our  return  journey 
we  were  again  expecting  a blank  day; 
and  our  surmises  proved  quite  correct. 
We  began  to  fear  that  the  tiger  only 
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existed  in  the  imagination  of  the  natives, 
and  they  had  enclosed  only  the  bush,  and 
reported  his  night  charges  simply  to  give 
us  hope. 

However,  after  a few  more  ineffectual 
attempts  we  had  to  give  it  up,  and  hope 
for  better  things  on  the  morrow.  The 
next  day  saw  us  really  started  in  time, 
and  we  reached  the  nets  a little  after 
mid-day,  and  this  time  we  were  firmly  de- 
termined to  enter  the  enclosure  on  foot 
and  “beard  the  tiger  in  his  den,”  should 
he  again  prove  obdurate  to  all  other  per- 
suasion. The  medians  were  much  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  screens  of 
branches  and  bamboo,  and  the  netting 
had  been  carried  on  from  the  opening, 
forming  a broad  road  across  the  pond 
with  its  swampy  banks,  and  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  tiger  from  attacking 
the  medians.  As  before,  large  fires  had 
been  kept  burning  the  whole  night,  and 
again  several  charges  against  the  netting 
had  been  made,  and  the  ryots  said  they 
could  easily  have  speared  him  several 
times;  but  of  course  they  had  strict  in- 
junctions to  the  contrary.  We  walked 
all  round  the  netting,  but  could  not  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  tiger  anywhere.  We  were 
just  on  our  way  to  the  mech&ns,  when  a 
wild  screaming  and  yelling  took  place 
on  the  side  opposite  the  opening;  we  all 
rushed  round,  and  just  got  a glimpse  of 
the  brute  as  he  disappeared  again  into  the 
thick  cover;  lie  had  again  made  one  of 
his  charges  to  try  for  freedom.  The  Ma- 
harajah now  decided  to  reduce  the  cover 
inside  the  enclosure,  and  about  fifty  men 
were  ordered  in  with  billhooks  and 
hatchets  for  that  purpose;  but  many  of 
them  shirked  this,  as  the  tiger  was  by  this 
time  getting  very  hungry,  having  been 
enclosed  without  the  tempting  bait  of  the 
cow  that  was  tethered  for  him,  and,  of 
course,  no  food  was  placed  inside  the  en- 
closure for  him.  We,  in  the  mean  time, 
sat  down  to  a light  breakfast  of  green 
cocoanuts  and  fresh  figs. 

Many  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  men  who  were  inside  chopping  away 
were  surrounding  the  netting,  some  call- 
ing to  encourage  them  and  some  to  cau- 
tion them  against  being  too  foolhardy  and 
rash.  Once  there  was  a tremendous  panic 
inside,  and  all  of  them  came  flying  back, 
tumbling  over  each  other  pell-mell,  and 
taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  thinking  the  tiger  was  after 
them.  It  was  most  comical  to  see  them 
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trying  to  get  over  or  under  the  netting  in 
the  most  frantic  hurry.  This,  of  course, 
had  all  been  made  fast  and  secure  by  being 
very  firmly  held  down  by  logs  of  wood, 
etc.,  and  in  their  hurry  they  became  quite 
blind  in  their  endeavors  to  get  through. 
Some  had  an  arm  or  a leg  through,  oth- 
ers their  heads,  and  all  wriggled  like  so 
many  eels  in  a similar  position.  One  or 
two  tried  to  climb  over,  but  the  netting 
collapsed  with  them,  and  covered  them  in 
a tangle  of  ropes.  Their  comrades  outside 
the  netting  meanwhile  were  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  thought  it  great  fun  pushing 
them  back  everywhere  when  attempting 
to  get  out,  and  adding  to  their  fright  as 
much  as  possible,  reminding  one  of  the 
beasts  in  a menagerie  being  stirred  up 
with  a long  pole.  Of  course  it  was  any- 
thing but  a pleasant  position  to  be  in  for 
these  nearly  naked  natives,  had  the  tiger 
charged  them,  since  they  had  only  a 
billhook  as  an  arm  of  defence  and  a sim- 
ple loin-cloth  as  their  only  covering. 
After  a while,  finding  it  had  been  only  a 
false  alarm,  they  quieted  down  a little, 
and  were  persuaded  to  go  on  with  their 
work  of  reducing  the  bush  inside.  After 
sufficient  of  this  had  been  done,  the  encir- 
cling nets  were  reduced  to  that  amount  in 
circumference, and  we  were  all  summoned 
to  take  our  places,  as  on  the  day  before,  on 
the  medians.  The  natives  took  up  their 
positions,  and  we  assumed  the  most  com- 
fortable attitude,  with  our  rifles  at  hand 
ready,  as  we  might  now  at  any  moment 
get  a shot,  there  being  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  brute  would  soon  leave  the  cover. 
Again  the  Master  of  the  Horse  sent  a num- 
ber of  rockets  into  the  bushes,  the  cholera- 
horns  and  tomtoms  going  on  with  re- 
newed energy  all  the  time,  while  now 
and  then  there  was  a discharge  from  a 
matchlock.  The  tiger  now  began  to  feel 
really  uncomfortable,  and  uttered  short 
savage  cries  and  roars,  and  kept  wander- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  cover  to  the  oth- 
er, all  the  while  grumbling  to  himself. 
Suddenly  we  thought  the  time  for  a shot 
had  come.  Inside  the  net  where  the  open- 
ing had  been  made  was  a small  clearing 
of  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  and 
she— for  we  could  now  see  that  it  was  a 
tigress— advanced  to  the  centre  of  it,  lash- 
ing her  sides  furiously  with  her  tail,  and 
marching  up  and  down.  She  evidently 
mistrusted  the  open  too  much  to  risk  a 
sortie.  Then  with  a most  graceful  bound 
she  cleared  quite  twenty-five  feet,  and  en- 
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deavored  again  to  break  through  just  un- 
der Meiklejohn’s  stand.  We  had  agreed 
only  to  fire  when  she  had  left  the  enclos- 
ure and  should  pass  the  stands  in  the 
open,  so  he  did  not  fire  although  it  was  a 
great  temptation,  as  lie  could  easily  have 
done  so.  A few  pricks  with  the  spears 
and  a firebrand  dashed  into  her  face  soon 
made  her  retire  again.  She  did  not  re- 
main inactive  for  long  this  time,  though, 
as  she  soon  made  another  charge  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  collared  the  saree  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  quietly  sitting  with 
her  back  outside  against  the  netting,  eat- 
ing a green  cocoanut.  She  quickly  un- 
wound herself  out  of  her  dress,  and  ran 
yelling  away,  dressed  in  nothing  but  her 
chole e,  which  is  a little  jacket  reaching 
just  below  her  armpits.  These  natives,  al- 
though by  nature  the  greatest  cowards, 
are  yet  incomprehensibly  careless  in  all 
their  ways.  They  will  walk  about  at 
night  when  perfectly  dark  in  their  gar- 
dens and  fields  that  are  known  to  be  in- 
fested with  cobras  and  other  poisonous 
reptiles ; and  not  possessing  sufficient  fore- 
thought to  carry  a lantern,  or  not  caring 
to  take  the  trouble,  naturally  often  meet 
a horrible  death  in  this  way. 

The  tigress,  in  her  rage,  tore  the  gar- 
ment into  ribbons,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  petty  annoyances  given  to  her  with 
spear  points  and  sharpened  bamboos,  and 
with  a triumphant  look  over  this  small 
victory,  slowly  walked  back  into  the 
bush.  How  grand  she  looked  in  her  free- 
dom ! In  size,  she  appeared  to  us  at  the 
time  quite  as  large  as  one  of  the  Mysore 
cattle,  that  is,  of  about  the  same  size  as  a 
Kerry  bull.  She  certainly  was  very  large, 
and  no  longer  young.  After  perfect 
silence  and  inactivity  on  her  part  for 
about  half  an  hour  she  suddenly  appear- 
ed in  the  open  by  the  entrance  again,  and 
made  a most  determined  attempt  to  get 
through  the  right  side  just  under  the  Ma- 
harajah’s mechan,  seizing  in  her  teeth 
through  the  meshes  a long  cloth  of  a na- 
tive that  they  wear  on  their  shoulders. 
The  man,  fortunately  for  himself,  clasped 
a small  tree  that  stood  a little  way  off 
from  the  netting,  but  the  cloth  refused  to 
unwind  itself,  and  we  thought  he  was 
doomed  to  be  drawn  within  the  tigress’s 
reach,  he  all  the  while  howling  and 
screaming  in  the  most  energetic  manner. 

The  Maharajah  would  now  have  fired, 
but  could  not  do  so  with  safety,  as  there 
were  too  many  natives  in  close  proximity 
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who  were  flitting  about  in  front  of  his 
rifle,  and  they  took  no  notice  of  his  com- 
mands to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  kept  on 
dancing  about,  shrieking,  and  prodding 
at  the  tigress  with  their  spears,  making  a 
perfect  babel  of  din  and  confusion,  until 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  discharging  a 
rocket  within  a foot  or  two  of  her  face, 
sent  her  howling  back  into  the  bush  in 
double-quick  time,  where  we  could  hear 
her  wild  plunging  about,  evidently  trying 
to  get  some  of  the  sparks  out  of  her  eyes. 

She  did  not  keep  quiet  for  long  there,  as 
she  soon  appeared  in  the  opening,and  with 
a few  long,  quick,  and  graceful  bounds 
made  for  the  swampy  part,  and  plunged 
into  the  pond,  trying  to  make  for  the  jun- 
gle beyond.  The  firing  as  she  passed  each 
mechan  became  general,  but  she  showed 
no  signs  of  being  even  wounded  as  she 
entered  deeper  wrater  and  disappeared 
altogether  into  a belt  of  Spanisli  cane. 
Naturally  we  became  very  much  excited, 
and  began  to  fear  that  we  had  lost  her, 
as  she  might  have  made  her  way  quietly 
through  the  reeds  into  the  jungle  beyond. 

.A  fevy  of  us,  now  perfectly  indifferent  to 
all  danger,  jumped  from  our  strongholds 
to  cut  off  her  retreat  and  to  track  her  in 
the  pond.  It  was  an  anxious  and  exciting 
moment  for  us,  as  she  might  have  broken 
out  upon  us  at  any  moment  then,  and 
attacked  us  on  quite  equal  terms.  Ben- 
son, who  was  slowly  making  his  way  di- 
rectly in  her  track  in  the  pond,  suddenly 
came  upon  a large  body  in  the  muddy  wa- 
ter and  stopped,  examining  it  with  his 
foot,  and  then  bending  down  and  feeling 
it  with  his  hand.  “Here  she  is,”  he 
shouted,  “stone  dead!”  and,  sure  enough, 
she  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
with  life  quite  extinct.  We  all,  with 
the  exception  of  one , claimed  the  honor 
of  having  fired  the  fatal  shot,  and  laid 
claim  to  the  skin.  The  exception,  as  the 
tigress  rushed  past  his  mechan,  had  his 
solar  topee  pushed  over  his  eyes  in  the 
act  of  bringing  up  his  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der by  his  companion’s  elbow  in  a similar 
movement. 

Benson  shouted  to  the  natives  in  Hin- 
dostani  to  come  and  bring  up  the  body 
to  terra  firma.  Half  a dozen  men  soon 
brought  her  out  on  a kind  of*  improvised 
bamboo  litter,  making  all  the  time  the 
curious  cry  that  they  always  make  when 
carrying  their  heavy  toddy  jars  or  other 
big  burdens. 

Many  may  scoff  at  this  kind  of  “ sport,” 
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anil  think  it  such  as  no  true  sportsman 
dug;} it  ever  to  allow  himself  to  be  asso- 
ciated with;  but  in  defence  of  this  tiger- 
netting:  I must  say  that  unless  done  in 
this  way,  it  must  be  left  altogether  alone. 
The  jungle  in  this  part  of  Mysore  abounds 
with  large  bushes,  each  covering  many 
yards  of  ground,  and  with  the  most  perti- 
nacious of  thorns,  through  which  no  hu- 
man being,  unless  lie  wriggled  himself 
hat  on  the  ground,  could  possibly  pass. 
In  Bengal  and  Nepaul,  as  I said  before, 


tigers  are  hunted  with  elephants,  but  the 
country  there  is  open,  and  covered  only 
with  grass  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  no 
trees.  In  this  part  of  Mysore  an  elephant 
with  his  hovniuh  could  not  possibly  pass 
amongst  these  low  trees,  which  scarcely 
allow  room  in  some  parts  for  even  a man 
to  walk  upright;  and  for  this  reason  beat- 
ing for  them  is  almost  always  unsuccess- 
ful, as  it  always  gives  the  tiger  a chance, 
of  which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self, of  sneaking  out  of  the  way.  So 
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the  only  two  methods  that  are  practical 
really  here  are  “ netting,”  and  sitting  up 
all  night  in  a tree  by  a “ kill  ” waiting  for 
the  tiger  to  return  to  his  food.  Almost 
all  sportsmen  have  tried  this  latter,  and 
generally  been  disappointed,  as  I was  in 
another  part  of  India,  and  have  always 
solemnly  vowed  that  each  occasion  should 
be  their  very  last,  only  to  be  found  at 
it  again  on  the  very  next  opportunity. 
Some  really  like  this  solitary  watching, 
but  it  has  very  many  drawbacks  to  its 
enjoyment.  Several  Indian  sportsmen, 
who  have  killed  their  forty  or  fifty  tigers, 
have  told  me  they  had  been  nearly  al- 
ways unsuccessful  with  it.  It  is  very 
wearisome  work  sitting  from  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  daybreak 
next  day,  always  on  the  alert  to  see  some- 
thing that  does  not  come;  and  with  the 
darkness  mosquitoes  come  in  quantities, 
and  perhaps  a scorpion  will  ferret  you 
out,  or,  worse  than  all,  you  may  be  visited 
by  the  red  ant.  It  is  very  uncertain  when 
a tiger  will  return  to  the  “kill.”  He  may 
do  so  as  early  as  three  or  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, or  just  before  daybreak,  or  not 
at  all,  often  being  frightened  away,  per- 
haps by  some  unforeseen  circumstance. 
The  slightest  rustle  will  make  him  stop, 
and  once  his  suspicions  are  aroused,  he 
will  not  venture  near.  To  shoot  him  on 
foot  by  stalking  is  an  impossibility.  The 
sportsmen  will  occasionally  come  upon  a 
tiger  when  after  other  game,  and  may 
then  have  a chance  of  a shot.  If  there 
are  a few  men  who  keep  together,  a tiger, 
even  if  wounded,  will  think  twice  before 
charging  into  the  middle  of  them,  and 
will  always  shirk  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
feet.  None  but  the  most  foolhardy  or 
utterly  ignorant  would  venture  to  follow 


a wounded  tiger  into  long  grass  or  very 
close  cover, where  it  has  every  advantage, 
and  the  hunter  may  be  seized  before  he 
has  time  to  raise  his  rifle.  One  of  the 
tiger’s  greatest  aids  in  his  attacks  is  his 
voice,  the  sudden  coughing  roar  of  which 
is  paralyzing  to  the  coolest,  and  of  course 
for  a certain  shot  the  nerves  must  be  per- 
fectly steady,  with  “no  flinching.” 

Our  tigress,  when  laid  out,  proved  to 
be  a very  fine  large  brute,  measuring 
just  over  ten  feet  from  nose  to  tip  of 
tail;  and  we  found,  to  our  great  cha- 
grin and  sorrow,  upon  her  being  cut 
open,  that  in  about  another  fortnight  she 
would  have  given  birth  to  four  young  „ 
ones.  This  accounted  for  her  timidity 
and  dislike  to  leave  the  cover,  and  no 
doubt  she  was  not  as  active  as  she  might 
otherwise  have  been.  We  found  that 
only  one  shot  had  struck  her,  and  this 
was  right  into  the  middle  of  her  forehead 
and  into  the  brain,  and  had  been  done  with 
a twelve-bore;  so  there  could  be  no  fur- 
ther question  as  to  who  had  really  kill- 
ed her,  and  all  doubts  were  thus  set  at 
rest,  as,  with  the  exception  of  one,  all 
were  using  .450  or  .500  bore  Expresses. 
That  exception  and  lucky  man  was  Mr. 
Vinicomb  Davey,  who  had  a twelve-bore 
rifle,  and  a capital  shot  it  proved  itself— 
fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  the  hard- 
ened bullet  smashing  through  the  skull 
and  lodging  deep  in  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  penetrating  some  five  inches  of  sol- 
id bone  in  its  course.  This  was  a capital 
performance  for  a so-called  ball-gun. 

The  sun  was  now  getting  low,  the  ti- 
gress was  placed  upon  an  elephant,  and 
we  mounted  our  horses,  well  pleased  with 
our  exciting  and  interesting  day,  for  the 
homeward  journey. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  WEST. 


BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  P.  THWING. 


EDUCATION  in  the  West  is  a micro- 
cosm of  life  in  the  West.  Largeness 
of  plan,  vigor  of  endeavor,  hopefulness, 
self-confidence,  aggressiveness,  desire  to 
have  the  best,  characterize  the  Western 
people.  The  education,  therefore,  which 
the  Western  people  either  have  or  wish  to 
have  is  large  in  plan,  vigorous  in  method, 
progressive,  and  directed  towards  securing 
every  advantage.  This  education  is  in 
part  a growth,  and  in  part  it  may  be  said 
to  be  indigenous.  It  has  gone  forward, 
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improving  with  the  betterment  of  the  peo- 
ple. Also,  it  came  to  the  West  with  the 
people  themselves;  its  principles  were  a 
part  of  the  intellectual,  ethical,  and  Chris- 
tian constitution  of  the  settlers.  To  a 
new  country  the  best  and  the  worst  peo- 
ple come;  the  best  come,  who  have  the 
wisdom  and  bravery  which  make  pioneers, 
and  the  worst  come  who  have  nothing  to 
lose,  and  may  gain  something  through  a 
change.  It  may  be  said  that  the  best  peo- 
ple who  came  into  the  Western  States, 
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beginning  with  Ohio  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  still  going  westward 
with  each  decade,  have,  on  the  whole, 
controlled  civilization.  The  worst  have 
not  ruled.  The  good,  the  best,  have 
proved  themselves  masters.  The  mastery 
is  indicated  in  no  way  more  significant 
than  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Precious,  therefore,  to  the  West  is  the 
cause' of  education.  History  proves  this 
preciousness;  so  also  do  present  disposi- 
tion and  endeavor.  This  preciousness 
concerns  education  of  every  grade.  The 
common  school  touches  the  people,  of 
course,  more  closely  than  the  college. 
But  the  college  and  the  university,  no 
less  than  the  common  school,  have  been 


is  $40  59.  Above  the  average  of  $42  43  is 
found  the  salary  paid  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States,  $43  09,  and  also  the  salary 
paid  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  $48  20. 
The  furthest  above  it  is  the  salary  paid 
in  the  extreme  Western  States,  which  is 
$64  81.  The  highest  average  salary  paid 
a month  in  any  State  to  a man  teaching 
in  the  public  school  is  to  be  credited  to 
Massachusetts,  $108  88;  but  the  next  high- 
est salary  paid  is  that  found  in  Colorado, 
$95  21.  A study  of  the  figures  of  salaries 
paid  to  women  who  are  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  exhibits  a similar  result. 
The  average  salary  each  month  paid  in 
the  United  States  is  $34  27.  The  States 
of  the  South  Atlantic  fall  below  this 


and  are  the  objects  of  joyous  sacrifice. 
The  immense  grants  of  land  made  by  the 
general  government  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation are  evidence  of  the  interest  rather 
of  the  whole  people  in  the  cause  than  of 
the  people  in  the  West.  Between  the 
years  1785  and  1862  these  grants  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  acres.  These  grants  were 
made  largely,  though  by  no  means  en- 
tirely, for  the  benefit  of  the  Western 
States.  And  these  grants,  although  hav- 
ing for  their  origin  a love  of  education  no 
less  strong  in  the  East  than  in  the  West, 
have  resulted  in  giving  to  the  West  the 
foundation  of  a system  of  public  educa- 
tion which  should  approach  perfection. 
Already  the  twelve  States,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  the  two  Dakotas,  Nebras- 
ka and  Kansas,  have  permanent  school 
funds  of  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars — 
a larger  sum  by  a few  millions  than  all 
the  other  States  possess. 

The  interest  of  the  people  of  the  West 
in  education  is  indicated  in  no  better  way 
than  by  the  test  of  the  dollar.  The  finan- 
cial measurement  of  interest  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  sig- 
nificance to  the  salaries  paid  for  instruc- 
tion, and  also  to  the  cost  of  the  education 
of  each  pupil.  The  average  salary  a 
month  paid  each  man  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States  is 
$42  43.  The  lowest  below  this  average  is 
the  salary  paid  in  those  States  known  as 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  beginning  with 
Delaware  and  ending  with  Florida,  which 
is  $28  11.  The  next  lowest  is  represented  in 
the  States  of  the  South  Central  Division, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  which 


standard  with  an  average  of  $27  07;  of 
the  South  Central  Division  with  an  aver- 
age of  $33  45;  of  the  North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision with  an  average  of  $32  46;  and 
also  of  the  North  Central  Division  with 
an  average  of  $34  07.  But  the  States  of 
the  extreme  West  rise  above  this  standard, 
showing  $56  62.  It  is  thus  made  evident 
that  women  teaching  in  the  schools  of  all 
the  Western  States,  beginning  with  Ohio, 
receive  an  iucome  considerably  larger  than 
that  which  their  sisters  receive  who  teach 
in  the  States  of  New  England,  in  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Colorado  pays 
its  teachers  more  than  Massachusetts ; Ohio 
gives  its  teachers  twice  as  much  as  Maine; 
and  the  teachers  of  Illinois  receive  more 
than  twice  what  the  teachers  of  Vermont 
receive. 

A test  more  comprehensive  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  people  of  the  West  toward 
public  education  is  seen  in  the  entire  cost 
of  the  education  of  each  pupil.  The  last 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
whence  are  drawn  these  facts,  shows  that 
the  average  daily  cost  of  education  for 
each  pupil  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  is  12  cents  3 mills.  Below 
this  average  are  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  an  average  of  7 cents  7 mills. 
Above  it  are  all  the  remaining  States. 
Next  to  it  in  order  are  found  the  central 
States  of  the  West,  having  an  average  of 
13  cents  and  1 mill,  and  following  the 
nine  States  of  the  North  Atlantic,  13  cents 
2 mills,  and  also  above  them  each  of  the 
eleven  States  and  Territories  of  the  ex- 
treme West,  with  21  cents  6 mills. 

These  expenditures  represent  in  the 
main  expenditures  for  education  embod- 
ied in  what  is  usually  called  the  common 
or  the  public  school,  beginning  with  the 
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primary  and  ending  with  the  high.  This 
education  is  throughout  the  United  States 
regarded  as  the  function  of  the  State  it- 
self. But  what  is  called  the  higher  edu- 
cation is  in  the  West  regarded  quite  as 
much  the  function  of  the  State  as  high 
education  itself  or  the  lowest  education. 
The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
older  and  the  newer  States  is  sharp.  The 
older  States  usually  cease  to  give  a for- 
mal education  to  the  people  with  that  af- 
forded by  the  high-school  and  the  school 
for  training  teachers.  The  Western  com- 
monwealth regards  its  duty  as  not  done 
till  it  has  established  the  college  and 
schools  fitting  for  the  law  and  medicine. 
The  university  is  the  crown  of  the  system 
of  public  education  of  each  State.  The 
larger  part  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
university  is  derived  from  the  taxes  which 
the  people  of  the  State  annually  assess  on 
themselves.  The  university  holds  a large 
and  apparently  a permanent  place  in  the 
respect  and  even  in  the  affections  of  its 
constituents.  If  its  government  is  still 
more  or  less  subject  to  partisan  preju- 
dices, its  welfare  is  the  object  of  common 
regard  and  endeavor.  It  is  to  be  con- 
fessed that  most  State  universities  are 
obliged  to  use  all  their  influence  with  the 
Legislatures  of  their  States  for  getting  the 
money  they  need  for  their  work.  Every 
State  university,  like  every  other  college 
that  is  at  all  good,  feels  poor  and  ought 
to  be  poor — so  far  do  its  needs  exceed  its 
means  of  supply.  Every  Legislature,  too, 
having  control  of  money,  if  it  is  at  all 
worthy  of  this  control,  is  inclined  to  keep 
a firm  hand  upon  the  lid  of  th6  public 
chest.  Therefore,  between  the  interests 
of  the  State  and  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity almost  necessarily  arises  a con- 
flict. I recently  asked  a professor  in  the 

University  of to  pay  me  a visit.  He 

replied  that  he  could  not  come  then  as  the 

“president  was  at lobbying  for  the 

appropriation”  I But  this  customary  con- 
test indicates  less  a lack  of  loyalty  to 
the  university  than  the  conservative  ten- 
dency which  characterizes  all  treasurers. 
Possibly,  too,  the  fanner  of  the  Western 
State,  noble  man  as  he  is,  and  appreciative 
of  the  best  things,  is  inclined  to  feel  at 
times  that  it  takes  too  many  bushels  of 
corn  to  pay  the  salaries  of  “ those  univer- 
sity professors.”  But,  after  all,  the  State 
usually  gives  what  the  university  can 
show  it  needs.  The  buildings  which  the 
commonwealth  erects  are  noble.  It  would 


he  hard  td  a filler  building  than  that 
which  cro\\his  the  hill  overlooking  the 
historic  town  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  or 
college  halls  more  noble  than  those  which 
rise  upon  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  at 
Minneapolis.  The  salaries  paid  profess* 
ors,  too,  are  usually  as  high  as  are  paid 
at  the  better  colleges  of  New  England, 
and  the  salaries  paid  the  presidents  are, 
taken  as  a whole,  the  highest  salaries  paid 
anywhere.  The  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  the  State  University  is  popularly  inter- 
preted as  technical  or  utilitarian.  Some 
ground  for  the  opinion  exists.  The  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  people  are  constant- 
ly before  the  Board  of  Regents.  A mem- 
ber of  this  board  of  one  State  university 
recently  said  to  me  that  it  was  more  the 
function  of  a State  university  to  have  a 
dental  school  than  a law  school.  But  the 
merely  technical  idea  and  ideal  are  be- 
coming less  prevalent.  The  practical  is 
with  each  passing  year  receiving  a broader 
interpretation.  Who  would  say  that  the  . \ 
teaching  of  the  humanities  is  less  worthy 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  than  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences,  or,  indeed,  less 
noble  than  is  anywhere  given  ? 

A difficult  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  State  universities  is  the  religious  atti- 
tude. This  side  is  possibly  no  more  difficult 
than  is  found  in  the  administration  of  the 
public-school  system.  One  party  may  de- 
sire the  university  to  be  quite  as  strong  in 
its  Christian  influences  as  is  the  denomi- 
national college;  another  party  may  wish 
it  to  be  entirely  free  from  influences  of 
this  sort.  * But  it  is  evident  that  the  right 
course  for  the  university  to  adopt  is  for 
it  to  be  as  Christian  as  the  State  is  Chris- 
tian. This  course  also  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  duty  of  the  university. 
How  far  the  State  is  Christian  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  discuss.  Such  a prin- 
ciple of  administration  tends  to  produce 
harmony  and  effectiveness. 

The  State  university,  however,  is  not 
the  earliest  example  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  for  higher  education.  As  Har- 
vard College  was  founded  before  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
was  brought  into  full  legal  form,  so  the 
college  incorporated  by  individuals  was 
formed  in  many  States  a generation  be- 
fore the  State  universities.  Colleges  are 
founded  out  of  either  religious  enthusi- 
asm, or  the  desire  to  erect  a monument  to 
a family  or  an  individual,  or  the  purpose 
to  promote  an  extension  of  knowledge,  or 
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the  downright  love  for  man.  All  these 
motives  are  often  united  in  the  founding 
of  a college.  The  religious  motive  may 
be,  of  course,  one  with  the  philanthropic. 
The  religious  motive  is  usually,  too,  de- 
nominational as  well  as  Christian.  In 
some  cases  the  denominational  purpose 
seems  to  be  stronger  than  the  Christian, 
although  such  narrowness  is  exceptional. 
The  one  purpose  of  founding  a college, 
as  is  borne  upon  the  shield  of  the  oldest 
college,  “For  Christ  and  the  Church,” 
has  been  more  common  than  all  others. 
It  is  significant,  and  yet  not  significant, 
that  the  colleges  founded  in  each  new 
State  are  Christian,  and  hold  close  affilia- 
tions with  certain  Churches.  Christianity 
and  the  higher  education  are  brothers, 
or,  if  one  will  change  the  family  figure, 
father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter.  I 
do  not  now  recall  but  one  conspicuous 
college,  and  that  a college  more  in  name 
than  in  method,  founded  upon  atheistic 
or  irreligious  principles.  The  history  of 
Harvard  and  of  Yale,  of  the  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  Connecticut,  is  re- 
peated in  a score  of  Western  colleges  and 
Western  States.  These  two  oldest  col- 
leges in  New  England  were  founded  for 
the  Church,  even  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  training  ministers.  The  colleges 
which  sprang  up  within  a decade  after 
the  first  frame  houses  were  built  in  Ohio 
and  Minnesota  were  founded  with  the 
very  same  aim.  To  call  over  their  names 
is,  to  one  knowing  their  history,  reciting 
the  works  of  those  ministers  known  as 
‘ ‘ home  missionaries.  ” These  colleges  rep- 
resent logic  made  into  history.  The  logic 
of  these  early  settlers  was,  “We  have 
come  to  this  new  territory  to  make  it 
Christian;  we  cannot  make  it  Christian 
without  a ministry;  we  cannot  have  a 
ministry  without  a college.”  Therefore 
they  founded  the  college,  and  sacrificed 
for  it.  These  colleges,  like  the  ministers 
and  like  the  people  of  the  new  States, 
were  poor  in  purse.  But  the  colleges,  it 
must  be  said,  were  less  poor  than  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  so  richly  gave  of  their 
poverty  that  the  college  was  better  off 
than  were  they.  The  history  of  the  sac- 
rifices that  went  into  the  building  of  Har- 
vard and  of  Yale  was  again  illustrated. 
The  people  had  few  or  no  silver  things 
to  give,  as  were  given  by  the  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  for  endowing  the  col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  but  they  did  give,  as 
the  people  of  the  bay  gave,  their  corn 


meal  and  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks.  It 
illustrates  at  once  the  poverty  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  poverty  of  the  people  that 
one  subscription  to  a certain  college  of 
the  West  was  paid  in  clocks,  and  that  an- 
other was  paid— not,  I hope,  to  indicate 
its  mortality,  but  rather  its  immortal  life 
— in  tombstones. 

But  no  new  college  planted  in  new  soil 
can  worthily  endow  itself.  From  the 
first  times  until  the  present  the  colleges 
of  the  West  have  turned  to  the  East  for 
money.  As  the  benefactions  of  the  mo- 
ther country  for  the  older  colleges  of  New 
England,  and  also  for  William  and  Mary, 
began  with  their  foundation,  and  con- 
tinued many  years,  so  also  began  and 
continued  the  benefactions  of  the  people 
of  the  older  States  for  the  colleges  of  the 
new.  It  is  probable  that  no  less  than 
nine  dollars  out  of  every  ten  that  have 
gone  into  Western  colleges  have  come 
from  the  purses  of  Boston  and  New  Y~ork. 
and  of  the  older  States  and  towns.  The 
names  borne  by  scores  of  these  colleges 
are  evidence  of  their  origin.  The  names 
also  attached  to  their  professorships  point 
to  their  Eastern  foundation.  No  other 
method  of  endowment  was  possible.  Al- 
though the  West  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
riches,  it  is  still  true  that  the  East  is  as 
much  richer  than  the  West  as  the  bank 
clearings  of  New  York  are  larger  than 
those  of  Chicago,  or  than  those  of  all 
other  Western  cities  put  together.  That 
great  form  of  wealth,  the  development  of 
which  has  been  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
result  of  the  development  of  the  West, 
the  railroad,  is  owned  chiefly  in  both  bond 
and  stock  in  the  East.  The  mines  of  the 
West  are  Eastern  mines.  The  mortgages 
upon  the  land  of  the  West  are  Eastern 
mortgages.  It  was  therefore  not  only  a 
necessity,  but  also  in  the  line  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  that  the  East  should  give  of  its 
wealth  toward  the  endowment  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  West.  Having  proved  its 
own  generous  impulse,  the  West  could 
well  appeal  to  the  East  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  higher  education. 

Yet  in  the  last  decade  the  West,  gain- 
ing in  riches  without  losing  in  generous 
impulse,  has  begun  to  endow  its  own  in- 
stitutions. Leonard  Case  nobly  founded 
a scientific  school  in  Cleveland;  Amasa 
Stone  made  noble  benefactions  toward  a 
college  and  university,  benefactions  which 
are  worthily  continued  by  his  representa- 
tives. John  L.  Woods,  of  Cleveland,  in  his 
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own  lifetime, has  silently  and  wisely  made 
large  offerings.  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of 
Chicago,  has,  to  each  of  at  least  five  insti- 
tutions in  or  near  his  city,  given  from 
fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a West- 
ern man  giving  fifty  thousand  or  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  one  college,  but 
in  these  times  such  single  sums  fail  to 
command  special  attention.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  the  colleges  of  the 
older  Western  States  must  depend  upon 
themselves  for  their  endowment.  The 
colleges  of  the  newer  Western  States 
alone  have  the  right  to  go  to  the  extreme 
Blast  or  to  come  to  the  old  new  West. 

The  recent  foundations  in  Chicago  and 
near  San  Francisco  stand  apart.  The 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  is  the 
creation  of  a man  and  of  a woman,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  it  the  worthiest  me- 
morial it  is  possible  for  a parent  to  erect 
to  a child.  It  is  also  a creation  of  the  W est, 
by  the  West,  for  the  West,  and  for  all. 
The  evident  aim  of  its  establishment  is 
commemorative;  but  also  the  desire  is 
manifest  that  the  memorial  shall  be  used, 
as  stated  in  the  charter,  “to  qualify  stu- 
dents for  personal  success  and  direct  use- 
fulness in  life,”  and  “ to  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare.” 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  its  origin 
in  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  a single 
man.  But  his  wisdom  and  generosity 
have  been  supported  by  not  a few  coadju- 
tors. This  university  represents  wealth  at 
once  Western  and  Eastern.  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  although  having  a home  in 
New  York,  is  also  a resident  of  Cleveland, 
where  he  has  two  homes,  and  where  also 
his  early  commercial  life  was  spent  and 
commercial  success  achieved.  The  great 
benefactions,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
represent  rather  a gift  of  the  West  to  the 
West  than  of  the  Blast  to  the  West.  But 
these  benefactions  made  by  one  not  a citi- 
zen of  Chicago  have  touched  the  Chicago 
purse.  “It  is  a shame,” said  one  of  the 
merchants  of  Chicago,  “ that  Chicago  has 
not  done  more  for  the  university,”  and 
straightway  promised  to  give  one-tenth 
of  a million  dollar  fund  to  be  raised  in  the 
city  for  the  university. 

This  great  foundation  was  not  laid 
suddenly,  as  to  the  public  vision  it  seemed 
to  be  laid.  I break  no  confidence  in  say- 
ing that  for  several  years  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  other  leading  members  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  had  been  considering  the 


question  as  to  the  building  up  of  a uni- 
versity which  should  in  certain  respects 
be  under  Baptist  control,  and  which  also 
might  be  regarded  as  an  agency  or  offer- 
ing of  the  Baptist  Church  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  American  people.  For 
a long  time  It  seemed  as  if  New  York 
might  be  selected  as  the  place  for  the  lo- 
cation of  such  an  establishment.  When 
Chicago  was  mentioned  as  the  possible 
place,  a distinguished  president  of  a dis- 
tinguished Baptist  seminary  of  theology 
said,  “I  would  as  soon  think  of  building 
a university  in  the  Fiji  Islands  as  in 
Chicago.”  But  now  he  knows,  as  every 
one  knows,  that  it  was  wise  to  lay  this 
foundation  where  it  is  laid. 

It  is  just  to  say  that  out  of  denomina- 
tional propagandisms  have  sprung  many 
of  the  colleges  of  the  West;  and  as  these 
propagandisms  are  pretty  numerous,  so 
also  the  colleges  are  correspondingly 
numerous.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  be- 
come indignant  at  the  great  number  of 
colleges  found  in  certain  States,  for  some 
of  them  are  not  colleges,  only  high- 
schools,  and  not  very  high  either.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  which  are  not  the  worthiest, 
are  perhaps  the  more  arrogant  as  they 
are  the  less  worthy.  But  such  arrogance 
shows  the  strength  of  a vigorous  life. 
Most  of  these  colleges,  however,  are  doing 
honest  work,  and  some  of  them  excellent. 

If  not  many  of  their  professors  are  great 
scholars  or  great  teachers,  the  type  of 
character  formed  in  their  students  is 
solid,  hearty,  real.  Not  a few  of  their 
graduates  enter  the  ministry  of  their 
Church,  and  the  proportion  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Western  colleges  who  do  be- 
come ministers  is  larger  than  is  found 
among  the  colleges  of  the  Blast.  Their 
multiplicity  serves  other  purposes,  too, 
than  sectarian  aggressiveness.  Propin- 
quity is,  to  a young  man  or  young  woman, 
a strong  reason  for  going  to  college. 
Many  a boy  wants  an  education  because 
he  has  seen  the  buildings  of  a college  and 
the  fellows,  and  likes  the  life  which  they 
represent.  I have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  ubiquity  of  the  Ohio  man  in 
places  of  power  is  owing  to  the  ubiquity 
of  the  Ohio  college. 

The  popular  disposition  toward  the 
higher  education  is  further  indicated  in 
the  prevalence  of  what  is  called  coedu- 
cation. The  best  intellectual  training  is 
to  be  had  by  and  for  women  as  well  as 
men.  It  may  be  said  that  coeducation 
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was  a necessity  of  a necessity.  Coedu- 
cation arose  from  poverty.  The  people 
were  determined  that  their  daughters 
should  have  as  good  an  education  as 
their  sons.  Their  purses  did  not  allow 
their  founding  colleges  for  each;  they 
therefore  founded  colleges  for  both.  In 
the  State  university  coeducation  is  based 
on  a different  principle.  The  universi- 
ty is  a part  of  the  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. Therefore  to  exclude  one  sex 
would  be  an  injustice  as  grave  as  to  ex- 
clude one  sex  from  the  grammar-school. 
The  colleges  for  both  men  and  women 
represent,  with  certain  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions, the  type.  In  the  whole  country 
four  types  of  woman’s  education  as  re- 
lated to  man’s  are  now  made  clear — 
separate  education,  coeducation,  co-ordi- 
nate education,  and  the  annex.  In  the 
East  separate  education  is  the  rule;  in 
the  West,  coeducation.  The  annex 
method  has  its  most  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion at  Cambridge.  The  system  which  I 
denominate  co-ordinate  consists  in  a col- 
lege for  men  and  a college  for  women  as 
a part  of  a university,  each  having  its 
own  faculty  and  buildings,  yet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  faculties  of  the  same  de- 
partments interchanging  work,  the  stu- 
dents separate  in  respect  to  recitations, 
yet  being  in  the  same  grades  and  studies. 
This  system  has  its  first  eminent  example 
in  the  Western  Reserve  University  of 
Cleveland,  and  it  seems  to  unite  the  ad- 
vantages of  coeducation  and  of  separate 
education  without  the  disadvantages  of 
either.  Throughout  the  West  the  method 
of  coeducation  is  probably  more  popu- 
lar with  the  people  as  educators  than  as 
parents.  The  colleges  for  women  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  receive  a 
large  share  of  their  students  from  the 
West.  The  scholarship  of  the  girls 
brought  into  competition  with  boys  is,  of 
course,  as  good  as  that  of  the  boys.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  girls  put  more  con- 
science into  their  work.  If  students  in 
coeducational  institutions  are  prone  to 
become  too  deeply  interested  in  each 
other — and  girls  in  college  are  no  less 
charming  to  boys  than  girls  out  of  col- 
lege— they  are  usually  sent  away.  The 
college  authorities  use  great  wisdom  in 
adjusting  delicate  relations.  It  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  the  co-educational  type 
is  permanent.  In  the  opinion  of  a few  it 
is  a transient  form  arising  from  poverty, 
and  will  pass  away  with  the  condition 


which  gave  it  birth.  In  the  opinion  of 
others  it  represents  the  highest  and  best 
type. 

The  right  idea  of  a college  education 
prevails.  This  idea  is  that  education 
consists  less  in  knowledge  than  in  know- 
ing; less  in  thought  than  in  the  right 
method  of  thinking ; less  in  quantity 
than  in  quality ; less  in  memory  than  in 
reasoning.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
the  mind  should  be  made,  to  use  the  fig- 
ure of  a wheat-growing  people,  less  an 
elevator  for  storing  intellectual  wheat 
than  a mill  for  grinding  intellectual 
products.  In  respect  to  the  right  con- 
ception of  education,  the  West,  like  the 
East,  has  reached  the  proper  point  of 
view.  There  was  a time,  twenty  years 
ago,  when  certain  colleges  of  the  East 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  principle 
that  education  consists  in  knowledge. 
Other  colleges  were  supposed  to  represent 
the  principle  that  education  consists  in 
training,  discipline.  The  latter  concep- 
tion has  come  to  prevail.  Seldom  is  dis- 
sent heard.  All  colleges,  East  and  West, 
North  and  South,  now  unite  in  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  and  principle. 

In  the  establishment  of  most  of  these 
colleges  graduates  of  the  colleges  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States  had  control.  The  influence 
of  the  men  who  came  from  New  Haven 
and  from  Cambridge  excelled  the  influ- 
ence of  men  from  other  colleges,  although 
not  a few  from  other  colleges  had  much 
influence.  The  Yale  graduates,  however, 
had  more  and  most  power.  Indeed,  to-day, 
as  in  the  past,  one  finds  a larger  number 
of  Yale  than  of  Harvard  men  through- 
out the  West.  One  reason  at  least  is  to 
my  thought  clear.  It  lies  in  the  greater 
missionary  or  evangelizing  spirit  which 
characterized  Yale  in  the  earlier  or  middle 
decades  of  the  present  century.  At  that 
time  Harvard  was  supposed  to  be  under 
the  control  of  those  who  were  members 
of  the  Unitarian  Church.  This  Church, 
despite  its  high  aims  and  the  choice  cult- 
ure of  its  adherents,  was  not  moved  by 
missionary  motives  and  methods.  But 
Yale,  largely  controlled  by  a Church 
long  eminent  in  missionary  propagan- 
dism,  sent  its  ministers  as  missionaries 
to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  territory. 
These  are  the  men  who  founded  Illinois 
College  and  other  colleges  as  a part  of 
their  plan  of  evangelizing  the  new  com- 
monwealths. It  is  characteristic  of  the 
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college  man  to  be  true  to  his  college  mo- 
ther as  to  the  mother  who  bore  him. 
Therefore  the  graduates  of  Yale  con- 
trolled ; therefore  the  Yale  spirit  was 
and  is  more  powerful  in  the  West  than 
the  Harvard  spirit;  therefore,  also,  the 
graduates  of  Yale  would  send  students 
desiring  to  go  East  for  an  education  to 
Yale  ; and  therefore,  also,  one  to  - day 
finds  in  the  principal  cities  the  clubs  of 
Yale  men  larger  than  the  clubs  of  Har- 
vard. Of  course  the  old  unorthodox 
attitude  of  Harvard  has  long  passed 
away,  but  the  reputation  has  not  yet 
passed  away.  The  older  college  is  rap- 
idly making  friends  in  the  newer  parts 
of  the  New  World.  It  is  securing  an 
increasing  number  of  students.  The  free 
spirit  of  Harvard  appeals  to  the  temper 
of  the  West. 

The  movement  is  still  strong  among 
the  people  of  the  West  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  colleges  of  the  East.  The  idea 
is  common  that  the  Eastern  college  has 
something  which  the  Western  college  has 
not.  It  is  difficult  to  define  this  some- 
thing. Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
most  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  West  to 
state  with  precision  what  reasons  influ- 
ence them.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  reasons  are  comprehended  in  a gen- 
eral reason,  a reason  so  general  that  it  is 
hard  for  words  to  catch  and  hold  it.  But 
the  reason  lies,  I think,  in  the  fact  that 
the  East  has  age.  Its  history  is  longer 
and  richer  than  the  history  of  the  West. 
Its  social  adjustments  are  regarded  as  more 
fixed.  Its  academic  past  is  richer.  The 
personality  of  its  colleges  is  larger  and 
stronger.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  reason  has  value.  The  college  whose 
life  goes  back  a thousand  years,  more  or 
less,  as  Oxford’s,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  Harvard’s,  may  and  should  exert 
a different  influence  over  a student  from 
that  exerted  bya  college  founded  in  1882. 
And  in  what  does  this  influence  consist? 
It  consists,  in  part  at  least,  in  at  once  min- 
imizing and  enlarging  the  personality  of 
the  student.  No  boy  can  enroll  himself  as 
one  among  thousands  of  students  who  have 
preceded  him  without  coming  to  feel  how 
exceedingly  small  he  himself  is.  This  feel- 
ing is  the  same  feeling  which  one  has  in 
Rome  or  in  Athens,  reflecting  on  the  use- 
lessness of  human  endeavor  in  general, 
and  of  his  own  endeavor  in  particular. 
Such  a feeling,  though  bad  enough  for  the 
ordinary  man,  is  very  good  indeed  for 


the  ambitious  boy  to  have.  The  feeling 
tends  to  convert  his  airy,  cloudy  senti- 
ments, if  he  be  a boy  at  all  vigorous,  into 
the  power  of  hard,  noble  work.  But  if 
this  entrance  into  the  historic  life  of  an  old 
college  minimizes  personality,  it  also  en- 
larges it.  The  boy  comes  to  feel  that  all 
this  long  and  rich  life  is  a part  of  his  life, 
and  he  a part  of  it.  He  is  a companion 
of  the  worthies  who  have  wrought  well. 

He  sees  a great  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  is 
conscious  that  they  see  him.  Such  senti- 
ments have  worth.  I suppose  that  many 
a student  at  Yale  and  Harvard  would  say 
that  these  sentiments  were  simply  non- 
sense in  their  actual  power  over  a student. 
But  whether  so  or  not,  they  are,  I appre- 
hend, the  chief  reasons  which  move  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  the  Eastern 
colleges.  For  the  teaching  in  the  colleges 
of  the  West  is  excellent,  the  courses  of 
study  are  broad,  the  spirit  of  work  among 
the  students  is  very  hearty,  the  under- 
graduate life  is  democratic,  and  the  down- 
right simple  discipline  of  intellect  exceed- 
ingly vigorous. 

For  the  worth  of  a college,  whether 
Eastern  or  Western,  of  the  Old  World 
or  the  New,  consists  not  in  its  history  or 
in  its  material  equipment,  but  in  the  men 
who  compose  its  teaching  force.  Cardi- 
nal Newman  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
university  could  be  put  into  shanties  or 
tents,  but  it  should  have  great  teachers. 
The  teachers  in  the  colleges  of  the  West 
do,  as  a whole,  represent  large  and  noble 
personalities.  As  a rule,  great  scholars 
go  with  great  libraries  and  laboratories, 
or  rather  great  libraries  and  laboratories 
go  with  great  scholars;  and  the  great  li- 
braries and  great  laboratories  have  been 
in  the  East.  Yet  not  a few  of  the  great 
scholars  and  thinkers  and  administrators 
have  done  at  least  a part  of  their  work 
through  the  Western  college.  In  one 
college  in  Ohio  within  the  space  of  a doz- 
en years  there  were  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty Laurens  P.  Hickok,  afterwards  for 
many  years  acting  as  president  of  Union 
College;  Elias  Loomis,  the  mathemati- 
cian; Clement  Long,  the  metaphysician; 
Nathan  Perkins  Seymour,  the  eminent 
Greek  scholar  and  teacher;  Elijah  P. 
Barrows,  the  Hebraist;  Henry  N.  Day,  the 
philosopher ; Samuel  St.  John,  the  chemist ; 
Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  afterwards  president 
of  Dartmouth;  and  Charles  A.  Young,  the 
astronomer.  Such  a list  is  unique.  I do 
not  know  of  so  magnificent  a m&r*  in  any 
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Western  college  as  Williams  College  had 
for  half  a century  in  Mark  Hopkins;  but 
as  for  that,  no  other  American  college  has 
had  such  a man.  As  one  reflects  upon 
the  presidents  and  professors  of  Western 
institutions  he  is  impressed  with  certain 
characteristics.  They  are  men  like  the 
West  itself,  aggressive,  versatile,  hopeful, 
and  thoroughly  human.  They  do  not  write 
so  many  books  as  do  their  associates  of 
Eastern  colleges,  but  they  are  more  in 
touch  with  life  itself.  Possibly  the  ideal . 
president  and  the  ideal  teacher  of  the  col- 
lege is  embodied  in  one  who  should  com-, 
bine  aggressiveness  with  wisdom,  versa- 
tility with  thoroughness,  large  hopeful- 
ness with  great  power  of  endurance,  and 
a love  for  learning  with  a love  for  men. 

Yet,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  training 
of  a college  is  composed  in  part  of  the 
work  of  the  students  as  well  as  the  worth 
of  the  teacher.  But  the  average  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  average  college  man 
is  larger,  I think,  in  the  Western  than  in 
the  Eastern  college.  Fewer  students  are 
sent,  more  come,  to  college.  The  West- 
ern student  has  less  money,  and  four 
years  of  study  means  larger  financial 
sacrifice.  The  motives  leading  him  to 
a mercantile  life  are  stronger,  and  there- 
fore, having  resisted  them  and  entered 
college,  he  is  the  less  inclined  to  make 
college  days  play  days.  In  the  West 
fewer  men  go  to  college  by  reason  of 
family  prestige.  The  effect  of  athletics  is, 
on  the  whole,  good,  both  East  and  West, 
though  in  every  class  certain  men  wreck 
the  frail  bark  of  education  on  the  rocks  of 
baseball  and  football.  But  the  tempta- 
tions to  over-indulgence  in  sports  are  less 
strong  in  the  prairie  than  in  the  sea-shore 
college.  Though,  on  the  whole,  the  West- 
ern student  works  harder  than  the  East- 
ern, yet,  at  the  peril  of  writing  like  a 
doctrinaire,  I venture  to  say  both  could 
devote  a few  more  hours  per  week  to 
philosophy  and  physics  without  incurring 
very  serious  risks  to  physical  health. 

I fear  this  brief  paper  may  give  to  the 
reader  the  impression  that  it  is  a part  of 
that  buncombe  which  is  supposed  to  char- 
acterize the  talk  and  writing  of  folk  liv- 
ing in  the  West,  even  if  their  residence 
be  brief  as  is  mine.  But  if  this  be  so,  I 
wish  in  particular  to  say  there  are  at  least 
three  things  to  which  Western  colleges 
and  Western  people  should  give  special 
heed.  The  people  of  the  West  should  ex- 
ercise more  careful  discrimination  as  to 


the  worth  of  their  own  institutions.  The 
West  has  colleges  which  are  doing  first- 
rate  work,  under  first-rate  conditions,  by 
first-rate  methods,  and  through  first-rate 
teachers.  It  also  has  institutions  which 
it  would  be  a compliment  to  call  second- 
rate.  But  many  people  have  not  come  to 
discriminate  between  the  worth  of  these 
institutions.  To  them  a college  is  a col- 
lege. But  the  people  should  know  which 
are  the  best,  and  should  support  the  best 
worthily.  The  people,  moreover,  should 
see  to  it  that  the  professors  in  the  colleges 
receive  worthy  salaries.  Salaries,  as  I 
have  said,  in  State  universities  are  re- 
spectable, but  the  salaries  in  many  other 
colleges  are  not  respectable.  The  best  of 
motives,  the  Christian,  holds  not  a few 
teachers  in  these  institutions.  Their  sal- 
aries are  beggarly  pittances — so  beggarly 
that  the  faces  of  those  who  receive  them 
have  a paleness  other  than  scholarly.  It 
is  too  bad.  The  University  of  Chicago  is 
setting  a worthy  example,  and  although 
laying  harder  work  upon  the  presidents 
and  trustees  of  other  colleges  to  secure 
larger  endowments  for  increased  salaries, 
every  one  is  grateful  for  this  example  and 
inspiration.  The  people  of  the  West  also 
should  direct  their  attention  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  high-schools  and  the 
establishment  of  academies.  Although 
certain  high-schools  of  the  West  are  as 
good  as  can  be  had  anywhere,  yet  many 
of  them  are  content  with  other  than  the 
best  work,  with  other  than  the  wisest  meth- 
ods, and  with  other  than  a full  course.  The 
course  should  be  enlarged.  If  it  should 
not  be  made  less  scientific,  as  it  should 
not  be,  it  should  be  made  more  literary, 
more  classical.  In  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  the  free  public  high-schools  of  only 
three  cities  are  regularly  teaching  Greek. 
Academies  and  the  partially  endowed 
schools  of  a few  other  towns  offer  instruc- 
tion in  this  language.  But  these  and  sim- 
ilar defects  and  deficiencies  the  Western 
people  see  and  will  remove.  American 
life  has  a strong  self -corrective  tendency. 
This  tendency  is  nowhere  stronger  than 
in  the  West.  The  tendency  will  touch 
more  and  more  mightily  the  educational 
movement.  To  have  the  best  is  a char- 
acteristic of  the  West;  and  when  this 
giant  of  the  West  rouses  himself  in  his 
full  strength,  he  will  build  the  finest  sys- 
tem of  education  in  school  and  college  as 
he  has  built  the  longest  railroads  and  the 
largest  flour  mills. 
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reality.  And  yet  we  cannot  wholly  sep- 
arate the  past  from  the  present.  The 
shadow  of  the  ancient  days  will  from 
time  to  time  inevitably  rise  before  our 
eyes  and  veil  modernity  with  a golden 
halo  of  magniloquent  souvenir.  As  we 
walk  along  the  Seine  and  stand  on  the 
Quai  Henri  IV.,  near  the  Pont  de  l’Es- 
tacade,  looking  south  westward,  beyond  the 
wharves  covered  with  barrels  and  various 
merchandise,  the  eye  passes  above  the 
regular  line  of  the  quay  and  embraces  a 
vast  wooded  landscape  that  sweeps  up 
from  the  river  to  the  Montagne  Sainte 
Genevi&ve— a broad  vista  of  sky  and  ver- 
dure crowned  by  the  domes  of  the  Val  de 
Grace,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  belfry  of 
Saint  Etienne  du  Mont.  On  the  fertile 
and  smiling  slope  of  the  Montagne  Sainte 
Genevieve  were  the  palaces  and  the  mili- 
tary establishments  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
emperors.  On  this  hill,  that  now  bears 
the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  city, 
Julian  passed  studious  winters,  surround- 
ed by  learned  men,  with  whom  it  was  his 
chief  pleasure  to  converse.  In  this  im- 
provised academy  of  the  Caesar’s  court 
may  we  not  trace  the  foreshadowing  of 
the  great  academies  and  schools  that  were 
destined  to  glorify  the  Montagne  Sainte 
Genevieve  when  it  became  in  later  years 
the  Latin  Quarter,  and  when  the  Gallo- 
Roman  town  of  Lutetia  rose  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  the  glory  of  a modern 
Athens  ? 

IT. 


In  the  view  depicted  in  our  engraving 
the  artist  has  looked  down  upon  Paris 
from  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  as  it  were  from  a hill- 
side ; and  while  a spring  cloud  was  sprink- 
ling the  fresh  verdure,  he  has  noted  the 
grand  panorama  of  the  Seine  and  its 
bridges,  the  turrets  of  the  Conciergerie, 
the  dome  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce, 
the  spire  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  the  tow- 
ers of  Notre  Dame,  the  Palace  of  the  In- 
stitute, the  Mint  and  its  smoking  chim- 
ney; in  the  distance  the  Montagne  Sainte 
Genevieve  with  the  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air; 
and  in  the  foreground  the  Pont  du  Car- 
rousel, the  river  with  its  trains  of  barges, 
and  the  Port  of  Saint  Nicolas  du  Louvre 
nestling  beneath  the  trees,  with  the  Lon- 
don steamer  moored  to  the  quay-side. 

No  one  who  has  visited  Paris  can  for- 
get the  incomparable  group  of  palaces 
which  the  eye  embraces  from  this  Pout 
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du  Carrousel,  with  the  grand  silhouette  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  centre,  and,  to  the  left, 
the  roofs  and  belfry  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  old  Gothic  tower  of  Saint  Jacques, 
the  monumental  regularity  of  the  quays, 
shaded  with  fine  trees,  and  the  great  pal- 
ace of  the  Louvre,  whose  interminable 
fajades  and  admirable  galleries  resume 
the  history  of  the  glory  and  genius  of 
France  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  the  history  of  French  architecture 
since  the  days  of  Francis  I.  In  the  year 
1529,  Pierre  Lescot,  the  architect,  and 
Jean  Goujon,  the  sculptor,  began  the  act- 
ual palace,  conceiving  and  executing  it 
with  an  abundance  of  imagination,  asure- 
ness  of  taste,  a delicate  perfection  of  sym- 
metry, and  a richness  and  harmony  of 
ornament  that  make  it  a most  complete 
expression  of  the  style  of  the  French 
Renaissance.  To  the  Louvre  of  Pierre 
Lescot  innumerable  additions  have  been 
made  at  various  epochs  and  in  various 
styles.  Henri  IV.  built  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Carpeaux, 
in  our  own  days,  to  consummate  its  dec- 
oration with  a high  relief  group  that  is 
one  of  the  purest  masterpieces  of  modern 
art.  Catherine  de  Medicis  built  the  wing 
where  antique  sculpture  is  now  placed. 
Louis  XIII.  and  his  architect  finished  the 
palace  around  the  great  court-yard  of  the 
Louvre.  Louis  XIV.  built  the  Galerie 
d’ Apollon.  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Anne 
of  Austria  in  turn  contributed  to  the 
sumptuous  decoration  of  their  dwelling. 
To  Louis  XIV.  and  to  Claude  Perrault,  a 
doctor  by  profession  but  an  engineer  by 
taste,  the  Louvre  is  indebted  for  its  grand 
colonnade,  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  Paris.  Napoleon  I.  added  largely  to 
the  splendor  of  the  Louvre,  and  Napoleon 
III.  finally  completed  the  work  by  join- 
ing the  palace  of  the  Louvre  to  that  of 
the  Tuileries  on  the  side  both  of  the  river 
and  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  thus  carrying 
to  perfect  fulfilment  the  symmetrical  plan 
of  this  incomparable  series  of  monuments. 
The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  alas,  has  dis- 
appeared, but  the  aspect  of  the  Louvre 
only  gains  in  immensity  and  grandeur 
by  the  clearing  of  the  ground  between 
the  two  extreme  pavilions,  which  lias  left 
an  uninterrupted  sweep  of  broad  prome- 
nade planted  with  gardens  and  avenues 
of  trees  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and 
the  Jardin  des  Tuileries  up  the  Champs 
Elys6es  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

From  the  noble  lines  of  the  Louvre 
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and  from  its  magnificent  galleries,  follow-  famous  view  from  the  bridge.  At  the 
ing  majestically  the  shady  avenue  of  the  other  end  of  the  island,  between  Notre 
quay,  the  eye  wanders  across  the  river  Dame  and  the  river  on  the  north  side, 
and  lingers  for  a moment  on  the  cupola  there  are  four  narrow streets— the  Rues  du 
and  the  classic  facade  of  the  institut  de  Chutre,  des  Chant  res,  Chanoiuesse,  and 
France,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  des  M ur  mouse  is— where  the  buildings  are 
accordance  with  the  testament  of  Car-  of  ancient  date,  having  formerly  been  ex* 
dinal  Ma/arin,  ami  occupied  by  the  live  clusively  reserved  for  the  dwellings  of 
academies  that  form  the  Institute  only  the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  But.  with 
since  the  year  1800.  Then  we  look  up  these  exceptions,  there  remains  nothing 
the  stream,  and  enjoy  that  unique  view  of  of  the  primitive  aspect  of  the  mediaeval 
Notre  Dame  and  the  lie  de  la  Cite  which  city  of  Paris,  with  its  many  ehmvhes, 
at  all  moments  of  Hie  day  and  of  the  mansions,  and  thickly  clustered  houses, 
night  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Paris— a Far  from  being  crowded,  the  modern  He 
vision  of  vast  splendor  that  the  changing  de  la  Cite  tends  to  look  bare  and  deserted  ; 
hour  bathes  in  the  mystery  of  changing  its  immense  and  severe  monuments— the 
hues,  now  silvery  gray,  now  violet,  now  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
rose,  now  blue  : in  the  daytime  brilliant  merce.  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  bar- 
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with  the  gayety  of  sunshine;  at  night  a racks,  and  the  great  hospital  of  the  Hotel 
black  mass  of  imposing  silhouettes  stand*  Dieu— are  surrounded  by  broad  and  open 
ing  out  darkly  against  the  starry  sky,  spaces;  the  Sainte  Cbapelle  alone,  instead 

of  being  disengaged  from  obtrusive  neigh  - 
’!  • bors.  like  the  other  historical  monuments 

The  lie  de  la  Cite  is  gradually  being  of  Paris,  has  been  entirely  hidden  from 
transformed  into  a sort  of  acropolis,  or  view,  with  the  exception  of  the  summit 
sacred  enclosure  devoted  to  great  public  of  its  roof  arid  its  gracilc  spire,  by  the 
monuments.  At  one  end  of  the  island,  agglomeration  of  buildings  of  all  periods 
towards  the  Pont  NeuF  and  the  statue  of  which  form  the  Palais  de  Justice,  ami  re- 
Henri  IV.,  there  remains  a picturesque  suave  the  development  of  French  arehi 
block  of  old  houses  whose  gables  and  lecture  from  the  time  of  Saint  J Am  is  to 
chimneys  play  an  important  role  in  the  that  of  Napoleon  III. 
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has  he«Hr  diving-aged.  on'  a ’ll  sides; 
each  brigade  i*  freely ' preset*  led  ;■  and 
the  .fro.nl,  with  its.  grand  porUU  <nirl 
tovvers,  cun  be  voMvcd  us  a wh'ole 
Loth  from  u eftr  and  froitj  a fur, 
thunks  to  the  great  open  space  of 
the  ptirvift  and  the  extended  per- 
spective of  the  quays  and  river. 

In  the  same  way  the  apsis  may  bo 
seen  in  its  complete  development  from 
the  charming*  garden  that  occupies  the 
of  tiie  now  demolished  archbishop's 
palace.  Admirably  restored  by  Violbd- 
tihDuc  and  Lassus  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  Notre  Dame  is  eer- 
tain ly  the  most  perfect  of  French  ogival 
churches,  and  a model  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Nevertheless.  one  doubts  whether 
it  has  gained  bv  beipg  isolated.  and 
whether  it  has  not  lost  something  of  its 
imposing  and  severe  character  by  being 
cleared  of  all  the  parasitical  construct  ions, 
the  narrow  streets,  the  humble  dwellings. 
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*iud  terror  on  the  iymymimn 
of  tin*  gtbat  dour  lb  the  cen- 
tre Christ  is  rcq«  rescued  with 
his  feet  on  the  lion  anil  the 
dragon,  and  around  the  Sa- 
viour are  figured  the  twelve 
apostles,  with  symbols  of  their 
their  distioo 
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profound  and  widely  reaching  significa-  tive  qualities;  the  twelve  virtues  and  the 
lion.  twelve  vices;  the  wise  and  the  foolish 

Apart  from  all  political  considerations,  virgins:  ami,  completing  the  ensemble, 
and  examined  purely  from  the  moral,  the  the  graphic  scene  of  the  last  judgment, 
sentimental,  and  the  educational  points  of  Two  angels  blow  trumpets;  the  dead  rise 
view,  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  from  their  graves;  kings,  knights,  pea- 
■and  thirteenth  centuries  was  a popular  sants,  and  noble  dames  all  answer  this 
encyclopaedia  of  religion,  knowledge,  and  supreme  call;  Saint  Michael  holds  the 
general  edification.  As  it  was  recorded  scales  wherewith  to  weigh  the  souls;  to 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  second  council  the  right,  the  elect,  clad  in  long  robes  and 
of  Nksea,  “the  holy  Catholic  Church  wearing  crowns,  see  the  heavens  open  to 
brings  all  our  senses  into  play  in  order  to  them;  to  the  left,  the  demons  drag  away 
guide  us  to  penitence  and  to  the  observa-  the  unrighteous  strung  along  a chain— a 
tion  of  the  commandments  of  God  ; it  bishop,  a king,  a knight  clerks  and  lay 
endeavors  to  lead  us  not  only  by  the  hear-  men  and  women  , all  pell-mell,  with  terror 
ing,  but  by  the  sight,  in  the  desire  that  it  and  anguish  depicted  on  their  faces.  In 
has  to  perfect  our  morals/'  Hence  the  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanum  of  the 
wealth  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  carvings,  great  portal,  Christ  seated,  with  his  feet 
paintings,  and  symbolic  ornaments  that  on  the  globe,  shows  his  wounded  body; 
decorate  the  ancient  churches  of  Europe,  two  angels  standing,  one  on  each  side. 
Hence  the  prodigious  iconography  of  the  hold  in  their  hands  the  instruments  of 
faqade  of  Notre  Dame,  resuming  the  the  passion  ; belli  ml  the  angels,  the  Virgin 
whole  Christian  epopee  and  the  religious  and  Saint  John  kneel  and  intercede  for 
ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  ils  naivete  mankind;  while  the  six  mouldings  that 
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form  i.he  and 

name  the  iii f lost i i op 
af^nulpt nred  with  chap* 
h<s  of  aiigete,  prophets. 
d'V'u&s,  martyr*-  ai  id 
virgins-  Tim 
ape!-  southern  doors  arer 

also  i.i^waled  with  */id- 

mirabh?  and  high 

relief^.  Thou  bt\fwe*h 
the  doors  are  cc4*»^ii: 
sbiitiA#*  of  Spirit  D^rirs 
pffd  Saint  Etienne*  and 
of  the  CJmrohvuuJ  oftlm 
Hytiixpvgne, 


O'V^Kt* 

thy  arches  are  thy  f.^ti- 
yv-Tour  kings  of  /Midah. 
atrd  vn  the  gal 

%yy9  i*miatyd  atalhgs  of 
Adam*  at*d; tuvif?^ And  lii 
the  centre  {he  Virgin  w- 
<otH^n>ed  by  two  'Mx- 

g^K-  r: ' • ’ \\  ’ . J' 

la  contrast,  with  the 
^ir.»i«?«j>irviii|uIUy  of  dus 
M one 


majestic  fiM^uh 

ih'ifii:'  gi.*rgwn#  xvivii  .col-  v ‘ ! 

or  und  gLUling,  -we  hnye 
only  to  i<n>iy  a^vraKl^-td  the 

town^  in  ah$er 'hi^fe'a  bd  none 

siers  of  stone,  hea«;/y  onnimyVt 
ami  of dnvt 

U 11 1 ii ! iil  for .s, ; ^ hy  hybs  kj •'  if 
uijf'Hb siuili  as  Saint  Auhu  si1-  -m  i ,.  - / 

Imh patron*  of  Pattnos  Smh  a ;-v>  Haye 
gToUiisqite  beings  that jSUfctsdl  rftjh  f’mm; 
fore  paws  tin  the  p&rpf of 
Notre  -Dante,  ami  [ohkj  astern- 

feboKfit  at  the  city  below;  white*  Mu* 
birds  open  their  h^i-'  | f to  p tt&\?  ^Ue 

pid  cries,  aiid  fix  their  lierce  eye  isxx  sotrie 
prey  that  they  can  never  seize-,  for  all 
these  in  on  at  or*  pjt$  Ca  p tty  e>$  m ft  t e to  wer; 
bniti  into  the  vxfyr  stonOs  wifeu  they 
aye  tiot  carcyd  hut  of  H$M?  That 

ffhain.t  dev.il  at  one  iio  inter  of  the ■.  toiveriv  I'm l treats,  or  of  at  Sijti 
who  rt&fe  his  lead  Uvniy  >)\i  hi*-  two  tho*  the  smallest  del 
hands,  liihl  tbihs  his  tongue  put  at  the  If  tn  ii  frame*  axkl 
people  in  the  street.  If  be  tower*  and  the  ,#6d  U po.wyr  of.aption 
whole rOof  of  KxttvH  'Patou* . hrteth?  * htepfc  tost  nbiv  timtxlb 
itiiuiha»ralile  (uonsters  that  seem.  ^ it  thrii^t  upon  the  yiyw 
were,  im prisoned  m Ihvse  lofty  .soi nodes,  with  all  the  prr/fujtio 
t$Qm  which  1 hey  p#ep  init  wistrally  liere  \riik;h  rvyi)iurjf  mere 
nod  there.  tyJviatie  and  rya^oneil 

All  thVs  imageny  Mirt^d  ami  girth pel  COT^f’ed  the  key  to  the 
cJifymg  u.ml;  ^dinuuitm-v.  .vas  iinendinl  to  However,  to 

he  thici-  <>F  yiti2ens,  the;^i»i;i:  pic  to  resquene^s  of  ih 

book  ttmt  nfl  could  read  a«  they  passed  : oF  Nvd-^  Dame  is  used 
Corning  aloiig;  the  narrow  street^  Hi  at  ra-  past,  has  grme  the 
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cathedral  has  become  an  object  in  the 
museum  of  the  world’s  marvels  and  a 
subject  of  vague  wonderment  for  tourists; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  remains  a theme 
for  the  reveries  of  mystic  dreamers,  and  a 
joy  for  all  who  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
splendid  architecture  closing  the  perspec- 
tives of  river  and  tree-lined  quays.  Notre 
Dame  is  the  purest  jewel  of  the  many  fair 
monuments  that  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Seine — “ the  first  of  our  rivers,”  as  Miche- 
let calls  it,  uthe  most  civilizable  and  the 
most  perfectible.” 

IV. 

The  entrance  to  Venice  by  the  Grand 
Canal  is  famous  among  the  great  sights 
of  the  world.  If  one  entered  Paris  by 
the  Seine  and  landed  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  impression  received  would  per- 
haps be  as  striking  as  that  produced  by 
the  antique  palaces  of  the  city  of  gondo- 
las, and  certainly  more  various. 

From  afar  the  position  of  the  capital  is 
announced  by  the  Eiffel  Tower.  At  the 
fortifications  the  city  asserts  itself  by  the 
great  viaduct  of  the  circular  railway  that 
crosses  the  river  at  the  Pont  du  Jour,  the 
extremity  of  Paris,  a centre  of  cheap  pop- 
ular pleasures  and  the  terminus  of  the 
city  steamboats.  Along  the  bank  there 
are  cafes  - concerts,  shooting  - galleries, 
wooden  horses,  peep-shows,  public-houses, 
and  restaurants  where  the  populace  de- 
lights to  eat  fried  gudgeons  and  to  drink 
the  sour  wines  of  Suresnes,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  blatant  barrel-organs 
and  ambulant  musicians.  The  point  of 
view  is  vulgar,  but  the  panorama  as  we 
ascend  the  stream  is  imposing.  On  the 
left  is  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Trocad6ro, 
with  its  fountains  and  cascades,  a souve- 
nir of  the  universal  exhibition  of  1878. 
In  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  the  point  of 
an  island,  is  the  familiar  silhouette  of  a 
reduction  of  Bartholdi's  statue  of  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World,  a symbol  of  in- 
ternational sympathy,  if  not  perhaps  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  On  the  right  rise  the 
stupendous  iron  tower  and  the  glittering 
domes  of  the  buildings  of  the  universal 
exhibition  of  1889.  In  the  background 
extends  the  vague  horizon  of  the  immense 
city,  of  modern  Paris,  the  outcome  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  of  democratic  Paris, 
which  owes  its  supremacy  to  the  great 
14th  of  July.  Successively  Gaulish,  Ro- 
man, Carlovingian,  feudal,  monarchical, 
and  revolutionary,  Paris  has  ascended 
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from  darkness  to  light,  from  unconscious- 
ness to  consciousness,  from  servitude  to 
liberty,  from  despotism  to  democracy. 
“Rome  has  more  majesty,”  wrote  Victor 
Hugo,  “Treves  has  more  antiquity,  Ven- 
ice has  more  beauty,  Naples  has  more 
grace,  London  has  more  wealth.  What, 
then,  has  Paris  ? The  Revolution. 

“Paris  is  the  pivot  town  on  which  at 
a given  day  the  history  of  the  world 
turned. 

“ Palermo  has  Etna,  Paris  has  thought. 
Constantinople  is  nearer  to  the  sun,  Paris 
is  nearer  to  civilization.  Athens  built  the 
Parthenon,  but  Paris  demolished  the  Bas- 
tille.” 

All  along  the  river  the  silhouette  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  that  monstrous  plaything  of 
humanity,  that  gigantic  point  of  exclama- 
tion which  Progress  set  up  at  the  entrance 
of  the  world’s  fair  in  the  centennial  year 
of  Liberty,  will  pursue  us.  At  each  step 
we  turn  to  it  as  a standard  or  a contrast 
as  we  advance  between  rows  of  palaces 
and  of  quays  lined  with  luxuriant  trees; 
past  the  modest  glass  galleries  of  the  Palais 
de  l’lndustrie,  which  seemed  so  gorgeous 
when  the  world’s  fair  found  sufficient 
room  in  them  in  1867;  past  the  Esplanade 
des  Invalides  and  the  dome  that  carries 
us  back  to  Louis  XIV. ; past  the  embas- 
sies and  ministries  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay; 
past  the  classic  temple  where  the  deputies 
meet  to  discuss  and  to  make  laws;  past 
the  place  which  used  to  be  called  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  until  one  day  it  was  called 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  aud  in  1795  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  after  it  had  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  Charlotte  Cordav,  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and 
how  many  others!  Almost  every  inch  of 
Paris  is  historic  ground,  and  it  needs  but 
an  ordinary  memory  to  people  the  streets 
with  illustrious  phantoms. 

Beyond  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  we 
pass  between  the  vast  garden  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes.  The  former  reminds  us  of  the 
Empire,  the  latter  of  the  Commune.  Then 
we  pass  the  Louvre  and  the  Quai  Voltaire, 
dear  to  book-lovers,  where  the  parapets 
are  fringed  with  boxes  full  of  books  and 
pamphlets  that  invite  the  passer-by  to 
hunt  if,  haply,  he  may  find  some  rare 
neglected  treasure,  some  pearl  lost  in  the 
rubbish  heap.  Here  we  are  in  the  heart 
of  Paris,  and  the  cradle  of  the  city  is  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the  lie  de  la  Cih§,  with* 
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Notre  Dame  and  La  Sainte  Chapelle;  the 
crowded  bridges;  the  palaces  of  learning 
and  of  pleasure;  the  Palais  de  lTnstitut; 
the  fecole  des  Beaux- Arts;  the  Mint;  the 
Church  of  Saint  Germain  1’Auxerrois;  the 
Theatre  and  Place  du  Chatelet;  the  Con- 
ciergerie  with  its  pointed  towers;  the  an- 
cient Gothic  tower  of  Saint  Jacques;  and 
at  last  the  elegant  silhouette  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  with  its  innumerable  statues  of 
eminent  citizens  on  the  facade,  and  its 
gilded  men-at-arms  guarding  the  belfry 
and  the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  river 
facade  of  the  municipal  palace  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  Etienne  Marcel,  the  Pre- 
vot  des  Marchands,  who  played  so  impor- 
tant a role  in  the  grave  events  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  al- 
most succeeded  in  advancing  the  date  of 
the  revolution  of  1789  by  four  centuries. 

Y. 

fetienne  Marcel  is  one  of  those  great 
figures  of  Parisian  history  that  have  help- 
ed the  city  to  become  the  capital.  It  was 
he  who  led  the  movement  that  transport- 
ed the  parloir  aux  bourgeois , or  city  hall, 
from  the  Montagne  Sainte  Genevieve  to 
the  Place  de  Gr6ve,  where  it  still  stands. 
The  bourgeois  had  wished  for  years  to 
have  the  right  of  meeting  in  a hall  near 
their  quarter — near  to  the  streets  where 
they  had  their  looms,  their  work -shops, 
and  their  offices.  The  kings  refused,  for 
if  the  chiefs  of  the  guilds  and  the  provost 
of  the  merchants  were  allowed  to  meet  on 
the  Place  de  Greve,  it  would  be  as  if  the 
populace  had  its  Louvre  beside  the  Louvre 
of  the  crown.  In  1357,  when  the  king 
was  unsuccessful  in  battle,  although  the 
bourgeois  had  given  him  plenty  of  money, 
the  mob  became  master  of  Paris,  took 
some  practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  revo- 
lution, conquered  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on 
the  Place  de  Gv6ve,  and  carried  Etienne 
Marcel  there  in  triumph. 

At  the  States-General  in  1355,  Etienne 
Marcel,  the  spokesman  of  the  third  estate 
and  of  the  loyal  towns,  declared  that  they 
were  all  ready  to  live  and  die  with  the 
king,  provided  only  the  king  would  live 
better  and  allow  the  bourgeois  to  have  a 
hand  in  arranging  his  life  for  him.  44  Re- 
querons  de  parler  ensemble  et  de  nous 
reunir,”said  Marcel,  humbly  (“We  claim 
to  meet  and  to  speak  together”).  “And 
then  the  Chancellor,”  adds  Froissart, 
“said,  ‘We  grant  the  claim’”  (“Lors  le 
chancelier  dit,  ‘ nous  l’octroyons  ’ 


This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
monarchy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Paris;  and  when,  a little  later,  King 
John  was  conquered  and  captured  at  Poi- 
tiers, and  France  was  left  without  army, 
without  king,  and  with  a young  prince  of 
nineteen  summers,  the  Dauphin  Charles, 
for  only  guide  and  sovereign,  Paris,  with 
its  provost  of  the  merchants,  took  the  in- 
itiative of  government.  The  revolution 
of  Etienne  Marcel  was  the  greatest  effort 
that  Paris  ever  made  as  capital  and  heart 
of  France,  greater  even  than  the  effort  of 
1789,  for  then  Paris  had  the  sympathies  of 
all  France,  whereas,  under  fitienne  Mar- 
cel, Paris  acted  almost  alone  for  the 
sake  of  France.  The  aim  of  this  revolu- 
tion was  noble  and  just,  but  when  the 
victory  was  nearly  won,  it  was  spoiled  by 
excesses  and  crimes.  The  spirit  of  im- 
prudence and  error  blinded  Etienne  Mar- 
cel, and  brought  him  to  a violent  and  ig- 
nominious end,  and  all  that  the  people  of 
Paris  remembered  of  the  revolutionary 
days  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  the 
taste  for  blood  and  the  appetite  for  pil- 
lage, which  they  have  never  lost.  Since 
Etienne  Marcel,  Paris  has  been  a city  of 
intermittent  revolutions;  from  the  rival 
factions  of  Armagnac  and  Bourgogne  to 
the  massacre  of  the  night  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, when  the  Seine  was  stained 
with  blood  as  far  as  Rouen ; from  the 
riots  of  the  Ligue  and  the  Fronde  to  the 
great  riot  which  ended  in  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  Bastille;  from  the 
Commune  of  1793  to  the  Commune  of 
1871 — Paris  has  always  been  the  leader 
and  initiator  of  the  national  disorders  as 
well  as  of  the  national  life;  of  the  noble 
movements  as  well  as  of  the  most  perni- 
cious and  detestable  excesses.  And  yet, 
as  the  calm  and  perspicacious  Vauban 
said,  “Paris  is  to  France  what  the  head 
is  to  the  human  body ; it  is  the  true  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  the  common  mother  of 
France,  by  whom  all  the  people  of  this 
great  state  subsist,  and  with  whom  this 
kingdom  could  not  dispense  without  de- 
clining considerably.” 

From  Notre  Dame  to  the  Eiffel  Tower 
the  journey  of  civilization  has  been  great 
and  glorious.  From  the  Bastille  column 
to  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville  we  see  what 
the  permanent  will  of  Paris  can  do.  At 
first,  Paris  was  clustered  around  Notre 
Dame  on  the  lie  de  la  Citd.  Under  Phil- 
ip Augustus  the  surface  of  the  city  cover- 
ed a thousand  acres,  and  its  inhabitants 
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Germain,  Marly,  Montmorency.  Bendy, 
Chantilly,  Compiegne,  Yillerfc-Cbtterets, 
Sermrt,  Fontainebleau,  without  counting 
the  reserves  of  La  Nievre;  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley  of  the  Seine  we  find  stone  at 
Montrouge,  planter  at  Montmartre,  bricks 
at  Vaugirard,  ami  paving-stones  at  Pom 
taiivebleau.  Thus  nature  has  provided 
all  that  is  necessary  for  building  a capital 
and  nourishing  its  population,  and  the 
long  collaboration  of  nature  and  man 
has  produced  that  mighty  city,  the  mon- 
ster ami  the  masterpiece,  Paris,  the  pivot 
Oil  which  the  history  of  modern  human- 
ity has  turned. 

The  origin  of  the  wealth  ami  glory  of 
Paris  is  the  Seine.  The  til’s!  trade  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Lutetla  was  that 
of  watermen.  Their  future  and  their 
whole  fortune  lay  in  the  river  and  its 
navigation.  With  the  progress  of  the 
city  the  navigation  has  increased  until, 
at  the  present  day,  Paris  is  the  fourth  in 
importance  of  all  the  ports  of  France, 
coming  immediately  after  Bordeaux,  the 
first  being  Marseilles,  and  the  second 
Havre. 

The  arms  of  Paris,  souvenir  of  Isis  and 
of  the  ancient  industry  of  the  Lutetiaus, 
tli us  remain  as  significant  as  ever,  and 
there  is  even  a prospect  that  they  may  ac- 

7 ‘ \ :.  v‘ 


numbered  100,000  souls.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  the  population  reached  550,000.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  Paris,  with  650,000 
inhabitants. 


made  the  Revolution,  de- 
stroyed the  Bastille,  and  began  to  pull  the 
great  tocsin  to  whose  sounds  the  world  is 
still  listening.  Only  nowadays  Paris  has 
nearly  two  and  a half  millions  of  inhab- 
itants to  pull  the  bell-rope,  and  the  sound 
is  much  mightier  than  it  was  since  the 
tocsin  has  become  purely  a clangor  of 
peace,  industry,  and  genius. 


La  plaint  est  mdre%  la  riviere  est  uour - 
rice.  In  the  tn]wigmphieal  prodestina- 
tion  of  Paris  to  he  the  capital  of  France, 
the  elements  of  river  arid  plain  have  been 
all-important.  The  plain  has  been  the 
producer  of  riches,  and  the  river  tile  car- 
rier that  has  made  them  productive. 
When  we  approach  Paris  from  the  side 
of  the  Loire  we  cross  the  fertile  plains  of 
La  Beauce,  the  groat  granary;  on  the 
Burgundy  side  the  hills  and  slopes  are 
covered  with  vineyards;  in  the  fat  pas- 
tures of  Normandy  may  be  seen  count  less 
herds  of  cattle;  on  the  north,  the  south, 
the  east,  and  the  west  the  capital  is  sur- 
rounded by  zones  of  forests— the  forests 
of  Orleans,  Rambouil let,  Versailles,  Saint 
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delicious  hours  may  be  spent  by  the 
dreamer  who  lias  the  leisure  to  loiter  on 
the  bridges  and  along  the  quays,  and  to 
feast  his  eyes  on  simple  phases  and  com- 
binations of  life,  nature,  and  art.  From 
the  almost  superhuman  patience  of  the 
fishermen  who  line  the  quays  and  make 
them  bristle  with  long  bamboo  poles,  the 
loiterer  may  take  example  of  hopeful 
ness  and  perseverance.  From  the  family 
groups  that  sit  along  the  shore  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  water,  and  from 
the  children  who  play  on  the  sand  heaps 
while  their  mothers  sew  and  gossip,  just 
as  they  might  do  at  the  sea  side,  the 
thoughtful  spectator  may  conclude  that 
the  source  of  happiness  is  within  each 
one  of  us,  in  the  prism  of  illusion  that 
gives  to  reality  the  aspect  that  our  fancy 
pleases. 

How  many  pretexts  for  idling  and 
looking  on  are  offered  by  the  hanks  of 
the  Seine!  A passing  train  of  boats*  a 
fisherman  cast  ing  his  net,  a steamer  glid- 
ing under  the  bridge,  two  men  beating  a 
carpet,  an  ambulant  specialist  carding  a 
mattress  on  the  tow-path,  a steam-crane 
hoisting  sand  from  a barge  and  deposit- 


quire  greater  fulness  of  meaning  in  the 
future,  for  the  dream  of  Paris  is  to  be- 
come a seaport,  by  means  of  the  canali- 
zation of  the  Seine  and  the  construction 
of  lateral  ship  canals  between  the  capital 
and  Rouen,  above  which  point  large 
ocean  vessels  at  present  cannot  penetrate. 

The  average  visitor  to  Paris  rarely  re- 
alizes the  importance  of  the  Seine  as  a 
Commercial  route,  and  unless  he  has  the 
blessed  gift  of  lounging  and  t he*  will  to  loaf 
and  comprehend  things  by  intuition  and 
sympathy  rather  than  by  the  study  of  his 
guide-book,  lie  runs  the  risk  of  not  seeing 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  restful 
bits  of  the  town.  The  professional  tour- 
i>t.  and  his  mentor  pay  but  small  attention 
to  the  Seine.  They  remark  the  numer- 
ous bridges  and  the  steamboats,  mmiches 
and  hiromlf'lfes , * flies M and  swallows/’ 
as  they  are  poetically  called,  that  ply  be- 
tween Charenton  and  Auteui!,  or  run 
from  the  Louvre  as  far  as  Saint  Cloud 
and  Sures nes ; but  apart  from  this  pas- 
senger service  they  know  very  little 
about,  the  river.  The  sentimental  idler, 
on  the  other  hand,  knows  that  the  river 
is  rich  in  variety  and  incident,  and  that 
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mg  it  in  a pyramid  on  the  hank— any-  world,  for  while  they  shave  the  dog’s 
thing  and  everything  that  takes  place  on  hind  quarters,  they  yet  leave  bands  and 
the  water  or  along  the  embankments  of  arabesques  of  Wool  that  relieve  the  liudi- 
1 he  Seine  suffices  to  interest  a group  of  cit-  tv,  together  with  rings  of  wool  around 
izens,  and  causes  them  to  halt  and  gaze,  the  legs,  ami  coquettish  tufts  which  give 
The  parapet  of  one  of  the  bridges  seems  distinction  to  the  tail.  The  dog-clipper, 
literally  black  with  people,  all  leaning  like  the  human  liair-dresser,  is  an  artist; 
over  the  rail,  and  watching  with  the  he  studies  every  subject  that  is  intrusted 
most  intense  interest.  Watching  what?  to  Ids  care,  and  arranges  the  coiffure  in 
Simply  a dog  swimming  in  the  river,  each  case  according  to  the  character  of 
and  retrieving  the  stick  that  his  master  the  poodle.  To  one  he  gives  a modest 
throws  for  him.  A still  larger  and  more  and  unobtrusive  head,  and  cuts  the  hair 
respectfully  attentive  crowd  will  be  drawn  about  his  nose  so  that  the.  mustache  re- 
hy  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  a hand-  main-  as  unworldly  as  that  of  an  English 
some  poodle  being  clipped  and  washed  country  curate.  To  a neither  he  reserves 
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by  a clever  turn  of  the  dippers  one  of 
those  flaring  and  impertinent  mustaches 
to  which  silly  girls  bang  their  hearts. 
AH  these  niceties  and  finesses  the  pensive 
idler  observes  and  notes:  and  lie  remarks, 
too.  the  disdainful  way  in  which  the 
poodle  with  the  impertinent  mu-Uiehe 
holds  out  his  paw  after  his  toilet  is  fin- 
ished, when  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
panies him,  evidently  a Hunky  of  very 
superior  gradev  clasps  between  the  frills 
of  the  left  fore  leg  :i  dainty  gold  bracelet 
bearing  the  name  and  the  coronet  of  the 
w ' /h'  ' ' : • . Oriqiral  Ifcn 


by  one  of  those  artists  whose  stock  in 
trade  consists  of  a box,  a pair  of  shears, 
and  an  inscription  or  sign  such  as  the 
following:  **  Pascal,  tondeur.  Torn!  les 
ehiens,  coupe  les  chats  et  les  orcilles. 
Ya-t-en  ville/’  Pascal  and  his  rivals 
operate  along  the  river  at  the  points 
where  the  quays  slope  gently  down  into 
the  water.  They  wash,  soap,  bathe, 
brush,  and  comb  house-dogs  in  general . 
and  the\r  shear  the  poodles  with  an  art 
and  an  inventive  tasteful  neSs  that  are 
without  parallel  in  any  country  of  the 
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poodle's  aristocratic  uusfre&s  Tin's  lost  ting  cm  a loa  the  y^ml..h^^%.;the,,g3ffis^ 
detail  .of  life  toifet-  ;i|i^i^l^1  ’tqmujfe  mysterious  water,  fete  Boating 

to.  tin;  poodle  departs  vriMi  fiuuby,  vwasli- house  with  its  chimney  tin?  moored 
fbUoWwfl  Hy  'fe.O  admiring  ^ves  of  thv  lighters,  t lie  bridge  wife  t1ifc  trees  ami 
d>wp]y  impressed  public ; and  in  the  after-  buildings -surely  all  this  is  ling  portrait 
tinmx  hti  in  finer  BniWde  Both  of  some  '\kzy  ' country1-  place  wh ere  (h# 

ingue  acxvuin[>finy{!]g  Ms  pretty  wnetiT'Ss,  d&yiK  are luiig  Mid  when?  men  are  ca)m 
^tfidarnfi,  la  Mmamtse  def  B.,  and  survey-  aml.palimd.  No.  This  is  a hit  of  iha 
trig  the  fehio.MiVde  world  from  the  cash-  Seim-*  at  Paris.  It  is  the  bathing-place 
tons  of  her  elegant,  va-nma.  for  Imrsrs  just  ahaee  Noire  Xtame,  and 

^ ’; the  the  bridge  & llm  Cih N eown 

iuunyvrs  u:  ihMof  fer  horses.  -All  along  meets*  'the.  He  Saint  rvith  ihe  Quoi 

fee  <pnty*;  at  itvterVi.il:>  on  f»mh  skies  of  da  ITTotei  > iHv  : m ovlrer  words,  it  is 
tfo  Hver;  & *parw  is  txvarkeil  outfe  jr  -&■•  spot  j a fee  ytery : iat, 

of  "'teat  HvwTiiig  logs  MUfeed  fer  v ?rhfcfS;t|hife t/ Afe  1*10  is  a do- 

and  tied  to  the  bank  at  the  ends.  Pur  liglu  fully  picturesque  spot,  greatly  *]> 
ticuhirly  in  the  late  afternoon  hour*'  the  premtted  for  other  reasons  hy  the 
dniymen  bring  their  horses  and  ride  them  hoys  of  the  quarter;,  this*  is  the  mmxdie 
Into  theSe  bafet*  until  the.  wtfefr  ahpost  'ftux  pompier,  or  apple,  markets  Tfr<i  fruit 
coWo*?-  fheie  backs,  Tin?  horses-  from  flu*  comes  chiefly  from  Korn oimir,  et«d  \s 
cavalry  barracks  are  also  bathed  \n  the  brought  in  great  liglUoys  roofed  over  yfeth: 
•same  y/-iyy;f  and  w]uit  with  the  wonderful  boards  and  Uirpuuiiu.  These  lighters  are 
h;e- k^rovoid  of  b-p*s  ;iud  inotntiuents,  the  moored  »>!f  the  quay  almost  foemg  ll^e 
fedaql  Wflfei.  fee  h mg  .‘diaiKy^se  feb  glow*  Hotel  <lc  Yille,  wbewb  they  r^m^*  ha* 
ing  sky : -mu  the  ghsiemofe  water  the  uhivienee  all  through  the  aiiturrm  and 
scene  >s  always  mte  that,  delights  the  winter  until  there  is  no  more  fruit.  Tim 

syiY>fe ■ apple  trade  is  busiest  in  fee  winter;  of 
to  fe#  charm  course*  when  Oey  waters  of  fe#  Seibe  friv 
of  the  ^yoning  hiitir  mid  tofei^  jb^  of  ihe  qucplly  ahd  the  Ihinfc^ 

plOinejitc' ' „ ; •rttie;.-Sei iik^  Pansr  Itself ,-'isf  ant} ;- ■ ilir^Kr ; nhivlcbt;  h?*s  i&  be 

i\m versa]:  its  variety  is . ^tch  that  you  simay-tuni  with  tfqi  slmre  by  :m*m&  of 
cun  always  d)nd  h l)it  that  cmnpjetes  t he  ifn pfrc^myd  of  biP^hi  p]ap%^  55olh 

dream  towards  which  rour  soul  i«  fending,  baud-  rnilsV  a long  wliich  the  sir  vedbry^ouio 
just  as  in  >)w  ;-,trvet  aoi mew : of  Faria  you  with  baskets  of  frud  i^ilaured  on  their 
can  fi ml  .souvenirs  .,btr:^j^geMums;  of  ail  sdmuidfers.  SjKfe  is  ihe  scbne  ^liown  in 
the  province*  of'  Franco  and  of  4.11  the  our  wmtry  sk^n-lv.  wlieee  *v  isee  the  op- 
cOunfe^$  qi*  Euf opo,  What,  for  hutauert,  pie  markeb;  flu.'.  Uxkjpled  qb^y v W Btriokki^ 
oan.be  ujore  rura},  more  provinviah  -m* .vasb-hoiise,.  arid  m tfig  Ixuikgr^niid  the 
full  of  fe*v  .'sfeXd ipthnt  ted  )><Wirv  Of  de-  Pniais  do  Justk*e,  tltc:  Qiinnmrf^rlQ  with 
cltnfelg  dayHivth^p  fee  fehtfei^pe  depichyd  its  p^pperdjoy  td wefe,  mki  ik  fern  f4r  Imck*^ 
in  oUr  ilfestratiouf : Tho^ '-fere*  figure  sih:  : grOUtul  ' fee  niajesite  SillioUeitO  of  the 
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Louvre.  Elsewhere  

along  the  quays  we  l 
find  here  and  there 
two  or  three  boats 
moored  in  perma-  ; 
nence  like  the  fruit- 
lighters,  with  the  in*  j 

V r ^ ^ 

der  the  Pont  du  (.. Wroi-  "V  > 

trees  that  grow  along 
des  Tuileries,  the  sea- going  *Bm 

ships  cast  anchor  and  discharge 
their  cargo.  The  regular  direct 
service  of  the  Burnett  line  of 
steamers  between  London  and 
Paris  starts  from  here,  and  also 
some  steamers  running  between  Paris. 
Brest. Naritesvand  Baymme.  Thus  Pans 
port  de  inerP  is  already  a reality , though 
of  course  in  a modest . way,  and  IVur  ships 
of  light  draught  only.  du- 

Parisians,  as  they  cross  * he  hr'idge,  ai-vays 
look  to  see  what  strange  merebandb><‘  the 
English  steamer  has  brought  from  beyond 
the  seas,  and  few  of  them  renieinber  that 
hundreds  of  years  ago  Lutetia  was  the 
intermediary  port  through  which  the 
products  of  the  East  and  the  wines  of 
Greece  and  Italy  passed  on  their  wav 
from  Marseilles  to  the  great  island  of  the 
Britons. 


THE  APPLE  MARKET. 


Of  this  ancient  line  of  .traffic  by  way  of 
the  Seine,  the  Sa6net  and  theRhone  we  are 
reminded  by  the  numerous  tug  boats  and 
barges  that  we  sec  plying  on  the  river, 

’ *1  -V  ••  c '*Qrigj.aa1  fro-m 
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Of  course  Uigs 
tHiiiioi  quit  the  t&kliiti 
wHlunU  Um  Haunting 
like  machinery  ou 
their  decks.  When 
two  trains  meet,  one 
going  up  stream  and 
the  other  down,  the 
tugs  simply  exchange 
with  the  names  Havre , Paris,  Lyon , trains  and  retrace  their  course,  the  one 
printed  on  the  prows  and  sterns.  Besides  that  was  coming  up  going  hack  with  the 
the  ordinary  tug -boats,  we  notice  strange  down  train,  and  the  one  that  was  coming 
iron  hulks  pierced  with  port-holes,  and  down  going  up  again  with  the  up  train, 
looking  not  unlike  gunboats.  In  the  The  chain  is  kept  in  position  along  the 
hold  of  these  hulks  I here  is  a steam  bed  of  the  river  merel  y by  its  own  weight, 
engine,  and  on  the  flush  deck  six  broad  The  speed  of  these  chain  tugs  is  not  great, 
grooved  pulleys  or  drums  lixed  in  sets  of  but  their  dragging  power  is  enormous, 
three  oil  two  parallel  axles,  and  moved  by  More  rapid  service  is  provided  by  screw 
big  cog-wheels  worked  directly  by  the  tug-bouts  and  by  very  long  barges  with 
engine.  Now  along  the  bed  of  the  Seine  paddle  - wheels  in  the  stern.  All  these 
from  Rouen  to  Paris  aud  from  Paris  to  varieties  of  tugs  and  many  descriptions 
Montereau,  and  along  the  bed  of  the  of  river  and  canal  barges  may  be  studied 
Yonne  from  Monlereau  to  La  Roche,  there  from  the  picturesque  Pont  de  PlCstaeade 
lies  an  iron  chain  with  links  about  three  and  along  the  Quai  de  la  Rupee,  where 
inches  long.  Each  of  the  tug-boats  in  are  the  offices  of  various  lines  of  inland 
question  is  attached  to  this  chain,  which  navigation.  And  what  informal  ofliees 
is  caught  up  by  a pulley  at  one  end  of  they  are!  Mere  wooden  toy  houses,  with 
the  deck,  wound  round  each  of  the  six  flowers  growing  on  the  roofs,  and  riastuf- 
pulleys  in  the  middle,  and  passed  back  tiums  trained  round  the  windows.  Never 
into  the  water  over  a pulley  at  the  other  thcless,  this  is  a busy  part  of  the  city.  It 
end  of  the  deck.  The  tug  is  round  at  l>oth  is  true  that  nobody  seems  to  be  in  a great 
ends,  and  winds  itself  along  backwards  or  hurry.  The  employes  work  in  a leisure- 
forwards,  pulling  on  the  chain,  and  drag-  ly  wav,  and  find  plenty  of  time  to  chat 
ging  a string  of  ten  or  fifteen  huge  barges,  with  the  customs  officers,  who  lounge 
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about  watchfully , clad  in  tasteful  green 
uniforms.  But  still,  business  proceeds  all 
the  same.  Carts  are  going  to  and  fro 
from  morning  until  night,  the  steam- 
cranes  swing  round  and  rattle  - their 
chains,  and  merchandise  is  loaded  and 
unloaded.  The  cargo  is  building -iron, 
plaster,  cement,  drain -pipes,  tiles,. crock- 
ery, fire-wood,  barrels  of  wine,  sacks  of 
flour,  mineral- waters  from  Vais  and  Orez- 
za.  The  return  freight  for  the  first-class 
boats  is  sugar  and  Parisian  manufactured 
articles,  and  for  the  ordinary  barges  and 
canal-boats  little  except  empty  barrels, 
which  they  carry  back  to  Burgundy  to  be 
refilled. 

At  the  end  of  the  Quai  de  la  Rap6e  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Canal  Saint-Martin, 
which  passes  through  a tunnel  under  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  and  under  the  Boule- 
vard Richard  Lenoir,  and  comes  to  light 
again  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Martin,  fol- 
lowing the  Quai  de  Valmy  and  the  Quai 
de  Jemmappes  until  it  reaches  the  Bassin 
de  la  Villette,  where  are  the  great  com- 
mercial docks  of  Paris,  lined  with  endless 
warehouses  and  immense  depots  for  grain 
and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  The  as- 
pect of  the  great  basin  of  La  Villette  is 
very  interesting,  and  a certain  strange- 
ness is  given  to  the  view  of  the  ensemble 
by  the  gigantic  iron  passerelle , or  foot- 
bridge, which  has  been  thrown  across  it 
with  a height  of  span  that  might  have 
been  useful  had  the  docks  been  destined 
to  receive  full -rigged  ships,  but  which 
seems  pretentious  considering  that  the 
river  steamers  have  only  short  funnels, 
and  the  canal-boats  boast  merely  a mod- 
est mast  to  carry  their  tow-line.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  complain.  The  great 
pa88erelle  is  decidedly  picturesque,  espe- 
cially towards  mid-day,  when  it  is  crossed 
by  informal  processions  of  laughing  and 
joyous  girls,  who  come  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring workshops  to  lunch  upon  fried 
potatoes,  and  to  give  the  chance  lounger 
an  idea  of  the  type  of  feminine  beauty 
that  prevails  in  the  faubourgs. 

Along  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  of  the 
Canal  Saint-Martin,  and  of  the  Bassin  de 
la  Villette  we  find  merchandise  that  is 
brought  literally  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  Paris  by  water.  By  means  of 
the  Seine,  Paris  is  in  water  communica- 
tion with  Rouen  and  Havre,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  great  ocean  lines.  On 
the  Quai  de  la  Rap6e  we  see  steamers  and 
trains  of  barges  that  go  to  Nancy,  Epinal, 
Vgl.  LX^xy0Ho  m 


and  Les  Vosges,  there  being  a waterway 
from  Paris  to  Strasburg  and  the  Rhine 
by  the  Marne  and  the  canal  of  the  Marne, 
while  by  the  river  Oise  and  its  three  ca- 
nals of  Saint-Quentin,  the  Sambre,  and 
.the  Ardennes  we  can  reach  the  basin  of 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  and  bring 
slowly  but  cheaply  to  Paris  the  products 
of  the  coal-fields  of  Mons  and  Charleroi. 

As  for  Lyons,  the  centre  of  France,  and 
Marseilles,  the  great  port  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  are  placed  in  water  commu- 
nication with  Paris  by  two  routes.  By 
one  route  we  go  up  the  Seine  as  far  as 
Saint-Mammas,  and  then  take  the  Canal 
du  Loing,  the  Canal  de  Briare,  the  Canal 
lateral  de  la  Loire,  and  the  Canal  du  Cen- 
tre, which  leads  into  the  Saone,  by  which 
we  reach  Lyons  and  the  Rhone.  By  an- 
other route  we  go  up  the  Yonne  and  gain 
the  Saone  by  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne, 
while  by  the  Canal  de  l’Est  we  can  push 
into  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Barges  go  to  and  fro  from  Paris  along 
these  routes,  bringing  various  cargoes, 
but  principally  building  materials,  fire- 
wood, coal,  gravel,  sand,  and  wine.  Tow- 
ards Bercy  the  banks  of  the  Seine  are 
covered  with  thousands  of  barrels  of 
wine;  between  Notre  Dame  and  Auteuil 
the  quays  are  occupied  by  enormous  piles 
of  fire- wood,  mountains  of  sand  and  peb- 
bles, heaps  of  rough  millstone,  or  men - 
Hire,  used  for  the  foundations  of  Parisian 
buildings.  Along  the  Canal  Saint- Martin 
the  quays  are  encumbered  with  huge 
blocks  of  building-stone,  and  between  the 
barges  and  the  warehouses  there  is  a per- 
petual going  to  and  fro  of  laborious  men 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  bags  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  and  cement  or  baskets  of  coal, 
the  former  white  as  millers,  the  latter 
black  as  negroes.  The  Canal  Saint-Mar- 
tin is  divided  by  a succession  of  locks, 
between  which  the  boats  are  hauled  by 
human  strength  and  patience.  Two  or 
three  men  hitch  themselves  on  to  a rope, 
and  with  slow  and  short  steps,  pressing 
and  strainingdoggedly  between  each  one, 
they  pull  and  pull,  and  the  heavy  barge 
follows  sluggishly.  Often  the  barge  that 
is  being  towed  along  in  this  painful  way 
is  a microcosm  in  itself.  Apart  from  the 
cargo  and  the  nautical  accessories,  you 
see  in  the  stern  a neat  little  house,  where 
the  bargee  and  his  wife  live.  The  wife  is 
preparing  the  soup  and  peeling  carrots 
and  potatoes,  while  the  children  play  on 

the  roof  with  the  dog.  Suddenly  from 
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the  square  box  amidships  there  issues  a 
dolent  and  piercing  sound ; two  long  ears 
and  a shaggy  head  emerge  from  the  door, 
and  we  recognize  the  long-suffering  don- 
key, whose  function  it  is  to  haul  the  barge 
along  the  narrow  canals  of  central  France. 
While  the  barges  are  in  port  the  donkey 
gets  hauled  in  his  turn,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  rest  in  his  box  and  enjoy,  as 
we  do,  the  spectacle  of  the  busy  move- 
ment of  the  quays,  the  teams  of  horses 
that  drag  huge  wagons,  the  stevedores 
hurrying  to  and  fro  and  bending  under 
their  loads,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
canal  the  floating  wash-houses,  where  the 
laundresses  of  the  faubourg  beat  their 
linen  with  petulant  bats,  and  gossip  with 


a vehemency  and  picturesqueness  of  lan- 
guage that  no  grammar  and  no  professor 
can  teach.  For  the  laundresses,  like  all 
the  Parisians,  participate  in  the  essential 
and  permanent  advantage  of  Paris  over 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  universe:  they 
drink  in  ideas  with  the  air  they  breathe, 
and  their  conversation  is  as  sparkling 
and  full  of  genius  as  that  of  the  wits  who 
sit  at  Tortoni’s  and  evolve  clever  sayings 
for  the  boulevard  journals. 

The  washer-women  of  the  Seine  and 
the  stevedores  of  the  quays  appreciate 
Paris,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  same  spirit 
if  not  with  the  same  intensity  as  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Goethe,  and  the  Emperor  Julian. 
They  love  Paris  in  the  soul  of  Paris. 


THE  WORLD  OF  CHANCE* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


XXXV. 

WELL,  old  fellow,  I’ve  got  some 
good  news  for  you,”  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth,  when  Ray  showed  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  publisher’s  little  den  the  next 
morning.  Ray  thought  that  he  carried 
the  record  of  the  event  he  had  witnessed 
in  every  lineament,  but  Mr.  Brandreth 
could  have  seen  nothing  unusual  in  his 
face.  “ The  editor  of  Every  Evening  has 
just  been  here,  and  he  wants  to  see  you 
about  taking  hold  of  his  literary  depart- 
ment.” Ray  stared  blankly.  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth went  on  with  generous  pleasure: 
“He’s  had  some  trouble  with  the  man 
who’s  been  doing  it,  and  it’s  come  to  a 
complete  break  at  last,  and  now  he  wants 
you  to  try.  He’s  got  some  new  ideas 
about  it.  He  wants  to  make  something 
specially  literary  of  the  Saturday  issue; 
he  has  a notion  of  restoring  the  old-fash- 
ioned serial.  If  you  take  charge,  you 
could  work  in  the  Modern  Romeo  on  him; 
and  then,  if  it  succeeds  as  a serial,  we  can 
republish  it  in  book  - form  ! Better  see 
him  at  once!  Isn’t  it  funny  how  things 
turn  out?  He  said  he  was  coming  down 
town  in  a Broadway  car,  and  happened 
to  catch  sight  of  Coquelin’s  name  on  a 
poster  at  the  theatre,  and  it  made  him 
think  of  you.  He’d  always  liked  that 
thing  you  did  for  him,  and  when  he  got 
down  here,  he  jumped  out  and  came  in 
to  ask  about  you.  I talked  you  into  him 
good  and  strong, and  he  wants  to  see  you.” 


Ray  listened  in  nerveless  passivity  to 
news  that  would  have  transported  him 
with  hope  a few  hours  before.  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth might  well  have  mistaken  his  absent 
stare  for  the  effect  of  such  a rapture.  He 
said,  as  a man  does  when  tempted  a 
little  beyond  prudence  by  the  pleasure  he 
is  giving : 

“ The  fact  is,  I’ve  been  thinking  about 
that  work  of  yours  myself.  I want  to 
try  some  novel  for  the  summer  trade; 
and  I want  you  to  let  me  see  it  again. 
I want  to  read  it  myself  this  time. 
They  say  a publisher  oughtn’t  to  know 
anything  about  the  inside  of  a book,  but 
I think  we  might  make  an  exception  of 
yours.”  Ray’s  face  remained  unchanged, 
and  Mr.  Brandreth  now  asked,  with  a sud- 
den perception  of  its  strangeness:  “Hel- 
lo! What’s  the  matter?  Anything  gone 
wrong  with  you?” 

“No,  no,”  Ray  struggled  out,  “not 
with  me.  But—” 

“Nothing  new  with  the  Hugheses,  I 
hope?”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  with  mount- 
ing alarm.  “Miss  Hughes  was  to  have 
come  back  to  work  this  morning,  but  she 
hasn’t  yet.  No  more  diphtheria,  I hope? 
By  Jove,  my  dear  fellow,  I don’t  think 
you  ought  to  come  here  if  there  is!  I 
don’t  think  it’s  quite  fair  to  me.” 

“It  isn’t  diphtheria,” Ray  gasped.  “But 
they're  in  great  trouble.  I hardly  know 
how  to  tell  you.  That  wretched  creature, 
Denton,  has  killed  himself.  He’s  been 
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off  his  base  for  some  time,  and  I’ve  been 
dreading — I’ve  been  there  all  night  with 
them.  He  took  prussic  acid,  and  died  in- 
stantly. Mr.  Hughes  and  I had  a strug- 
gle with  him  to  prevent — prevent  him; 
and  the  old  man  got  a wrench,  and  then 
he  had  a hemorrhage.  He  is  very  weak 
from  it,  but  the  doctor’s  brought  him 
round  for  the  present.  Miss  Hughes 
wanted  me  to  come  and  tell  you.” 

“Has  it  got  out  yett”  Mr.  Braudreth 
asked.  “Are  the  reporters  on  to  it?” 

“The  fact  has  to  come  out  officially 
through  the  doctor,  but  it  isn’t  known 
yet.” 

“ I wish  it  hadn’t  happened,”  said  Mr. 
Brandreth.  “ It  will  be  an  awful  scan- 
dal.” 

There  had  been  a moment  with  Ray 
too  when  the  scandal  of  the  fact  was  all 
he  felt.  “ Yes,”  he  said,  mechanically. 

“You  see,”  Mr.  Brandreth  explained, 
“those  fellows  will  rummage  round  in 
every  direction,  for  every  bit  of  collateral 
information,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  and 
they  will  make  as  much  as  they  can  of 
the  fact  that  Miss  Hughes  was  employed 
here.” 

“ I see,”  said  Ray. 

Mr.  Brandreth  fell  into  a rueful  muse, 
but  he  plucked  himself  out  of  it  with 
self -reproachful  decency.  “It’s  awful 
for  them,  poor  things!” 

“It’s  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened,  under  the  circumstances,”  said 
Ray,  with  a coldness  that  surprised  him- 
self, and  a lingering  resentment  toward 
Denton  that  the  physical  struggle  had  left 
in  his  nerves.  “ It  was  a question  wheth- 
er he  should  kill  himself,  or  kill  some  one 
else.  He  had  a mania  of  sacrifice,  of  atone- 
ment. Somebody  had  to  be  offered  up. 
He  was  a crank.”  Ray  pronounced  the 
word  with  a strong  disgust,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  worse  to  be  said  of  a man. 
He  paused,  and  then  he  went  on.  “I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  Bran- 
dreth ;”and  he  went  over  the  event  again, 
and  spared  nothing. 

Mr.  Brandreth  listened  with  starting 
eyes.  As  if  the  additional  details  greatly 
discouraged  him,  he  said,  “I  don't  think 
those  things  can  be  kept  from  coming  out. 
It  will  be  a terrible  scandal.  Of  course, 
I pity  the  family;  and  Miss  Hughes. 
It’s  strange  that  they  could  keep  living 
on  with  such  a danger  hanging  over  them 
for  weeks  and  months,  and  not  try  to  do 
anything  about  it — not  have  him  shut  up.  ” 
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“The  doctor  says  we’ve  no  idea  what 
sort  of  things  people  keep  living  on  with,” 
said  Ray,  gloomily.  “The  danger  isn’t 
always  there,  and  the  hope  is.  The  trou- 
ble keeps  on,  and  in  most  cases  nothing 
happens.  The  doctor  says  nothing  would 
have  happened  in  this  case,  probably,  if 
the  man  had  staid  quietly  in  the  country, 
in  the  routine  he  was  used  to.  But  when 
he  had  the  stress  of  new  circumstances 
put  on  him,  with  the  anxieties  and  the 
chances,  and  all  the  miseries  around  him, 
his  mind  gave  way;  I don’t  suppose  it 
was  ever  a very  strong  one.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  see  how  the  strongest 
stands  it,  in  this  infernal  hurly-burly,” 
said  Mr.  Brandreth,  with  an  introspective 
air.  He  added,  with  no  effect  of  relief 
from  bis  reflection,  “I  don’t  know  what 
I’m  going  to  say  to  my  wife  when  all  this 
comes  out.  I’ve  got  to  prepare  her,  some- 
how— her  and  her  mother.  Look  here! 
Why  couldn’t  you  go  up  to  Mr.  Chapley’s 
with  me,  and  see  him  ? He  wasn’t  very 
well  yesterday,  and  said  he  wouldn’t  be 
down  till  this  afternoon.  My  wife’s  go- 
ing there  to  lunch,  and  we  can  get  them 
all  together  before  the  evening  papers  are 
out.  Then  I think  we  could  make  them 
see  it  in  the  right  light.  What  do  you 
say?” 

“I  don’t  see  why  I shouldn’t  go  with 
you.  If  I can  be  of  any  use,”  said  Ray, 
with  an  inward  regret  that  he  could  think 
of  no  excuse  for  not  going. 

“I  think  you  can  be  of  the  greatest 
use,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth.  He  called  a 
clerk,  and  left  word  with  him  that  he 
should  not  be  in  again  till  after  lunch. 

“ You  see,”  he  explained,  as  they  walked 
out  together,  “if  we  can  get  the  story  to 
Mrs.  Brandreth  and  her  mother  before  it 
comes  to  them  in  print  it  won’t  seem  half 
as  bad.  Some  fellow  is  going  to  get  hold 
of  the  case  and  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 

He  is  going  to  unearth  Mr.  Hughes’s 
whole  history,  and  exploit  him  as  a re- 
former and  a philosopher.  He’s  going  to 
find  out  everybody  who  knows  him  or 
has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  him, 
and  interview  people  right  and  left.” 

Ray  had  to  acknowledge  that  this  was 
but  too  probable.  He  quailed  to  think  of 
the  publicity  which  he  must  achieve  in 
the  newspapers,  and  how  he  must  figure 
before  the  people  of  Midland,  who  had 
expected  such  a different  celebrity  for 
him. 

“You  must  look  out  for  yourself. 
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I’m  going  to  put  Mr.  Chapley  on  his 
guard,  and  warn  the  ladies  not  to  see  any 
reporters  or  answer  any  questions.  By- 
the-way,  does  Mr.  Kane  know  about  this 
yet?” 

“I’ve  just  come  from  his  place;  he 
wasn't  at  home;  I left  a note  for  him.” 

4 4 1 wonder  if  we  hadn’t  better  go  round 
that  way  and  tell  him?”  Mr.  Brandreth 
faltered  a moment,  and  then  pushed  on. 
44  Or,  no!  He’s  a wary  old  bird,  and  I 
don’t  think  he’ll  say  anything  that  will 
commit  anybody.”  They  walked  on  in 
silence  for  a while  before  Mr.  Brandreth 
said,  with  an  air  of  relevance,  4 4 Of  course 
I shouldn’t  want  you  to  count  too  much 
upon  our  being  able  to  do  anything  with 
your  book  this  year,  after  all.” 

41  Of  course,”  said  Ray.  44  If  I’m  mixed 
up  with  this  business  in  the  papers,  my 
name  won’t  be  a very  good  one  for  a re- 
spectable house  to  conjure  with  for  some 
years  to  come.  Perhaps  never.” 

At  that  moment  he  was  mere  egoist, 
feeling  nothing  but  the  mockery  and  the 
malice  of  fortune;  all  his  compassion  for 
the  hapless  creatures  whose  misery  had 
involved  him  died  within  him. 

44  Oh,  I don’t  mean  that,  exactly,”  said 
Mr.  Brandreth.  44  But  isn’t  it  curious  how 
we’re  all  bound  together  here?  It’s  enough 
to  make  one  forswear  all  intercourse  with 
his  fellow -beings.  Here  we  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  people  whom  I didn’t 
know  the  existence  of  six  months  ago; 
and  because  Mr.  Chapley  has  stood  by 
his  old  friend  and  tried  to  help  him 
along,  he  will  probably  be  pilloried  with 
him  before  the  public  as  a fellow-Tol- 
stoian,  and  people  all  over  the  country 
that  used  to  order  their  books  through  us 
will  think  we’re  in  sympathy  with  the 
anarchists,  and  won’t  have  any  more  to 
do  with  us  than  if  we  had  published  the 
Kreuzer  Sonata .” 

Ray  thought  how  he  had  never  asked 
to  know  the  Hugheses  at  all,  and  was  not 
justly  responsible  for  them,  even  through 
a tie  of  ancient  friendship.  But  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Brandreth’s  shameless 
anxieties,  he  was  ashamed  to  air  his  own. 
He  only  said,  cynically : 14  Yes,  it  appears 
that  a homicidal  lunatic  can’t  take  himself 
harmlessly  out  of  the  world.  His  fate 
reaches  out  in  every  direction,  and  covers 
everybody  that  knew  him  with  confusion. 
And  they  talk  of  a moral  government  of 
the  universe!” 

“Yes!”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  with  as 


much  satisfaction  in  Ray’s  scorn  of  the 
order  of  things  as  his  mild  nature  could 
probably  feel. 

At  Mr.  Chapley’s  house  they  learned 
that  Mrs.  Brandreth  had  brought  the  baby 
to  spend  the  day  with  her  mother.  Her 
sister,  whom  Ray  knew,  met  the  two  men 
at  the  door  on  her  way  out  to  a young 
ladies’  lunch,  and  told  them  they  would 
find  her  father  in  his  library.  She  said 
Mr.  Kane  was  there  with  him;  and  Mr. 
Brandreth,  with  a glance  at  Ray,  said, 
44  Well,  that’s  first-rate!”  and  explained, 
as  they  pushed  on  up  stairs,  44  He  may  be 
able  to  suggest  something.” 

Kane  did  not  suggest  anything  at  once. 
He  listened  in  silence  and  without  appar- 
ent feeling  to  Ray’s  story. 

“Dear  me!”  Mr.  Chapley  lamented. 
“Dreadful,  dreadful!  Poor  David  must 
be  in  a sad  state  about  it ! And  I’m  not 
fit  to  go  to  him !” 

44  He  wouldn’t  expect  you,  sir,”  Mr. 
Brandreth  began. 

“I  don’t  know;  he  would  certainly 
come  to  me  if  I were  in  trouble.  Dear, 
dear ! Was  the  hemorrhage  very  exhaust- 
ing, Mr. — er — Ray?” 

Ray  gave  the  doctor’s  word  that  there 
was  no  immediate  danger  from  it,  and 
Mr.  Brandreth  made  haste  to  say  that  lie 
had  come  to  tell  the  ladies  about  the  af- 
fair before  they  saw  it  in  the  papers,  and 
to  caution  them  against  saying  anything 
if  reporters  called. 

44  Yes,  that’s  very  well,”  said  Mr.  Chap- 
ley. 44  But  I see  nothing  detrimental  to 
us  in  the  facts.” 

44  No,  sir.  Not  unless  they’re  distort- 
ed, and — in  connection  with  your  peculiar 
views,  sir.  When  those  fellows  get  on 
to  your  old  friendship  with  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  his  peculiar  views,  there’s  no  telling 
what  they  won’t  make  of  them.”  Kane 
glanced  round  at  Ray  with  arched  eyes 
and  pursed  mouth.  Mr.  Brandreth  turn- 
ed toward  Ray,  and  asked  sweetly, 
44  Should  you  mind  my  lighting  one  of 
these  after-dinner  pastilles?”  He  indi- 
cated the  slender  stem  in  the  little  silver 
holder  on  the  mantel.  44  Of  course  there's 
no  danger  of  infection  now;  but  it  would 
be  a little  more  reassuring  to  my  wife,  espe- 
cially as  she’s  got  the  boy  here  with  her.” 

44  By  all  means,”  said  Ray,  and  the 
pastille  began  sending  up  a delicate 
thread  of  pungent  blue  smoke,  while  Mr. 
Brandreth  went  for  his  wife  and  mother- 
in-law. 
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“It  seems  to  me  you’re  in  a parlous 
state,  Henry,”  said  Kane.  “I  don’t  see 
but  you’ll  have  to  renounce  Tolstoi  and 
all  his  works  if  you  ever  get  out  of  this 
trouble.  I’m  sorry  for  you.  It  takes 
away  half  the  satisfaction  I feel  at  the 
lifting  of  that  incubus  from  poor  David’s 
life.  I think  I’d  better  go.”  He  rose, 
and  went  over  to  give  his  hand  to  Mr. 
Chapley,  where  he  sat  in  a reclining- 
chair. 

Mr.  Chapley  clung  to  him,  and  said 
feebly:  “No,  no!  Don’t  go,  Kane.  We 
shall  need  your  advice,  and — and— coun- 
sel,” and  while  Kane  hesitated,  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  came  in  with  the  ladies,  who  wore 
a look  of  mystified  impatience. 

“I  thought  they  had  better  hear  it 
from  you,  Mr.  Ray,”  he  said;  and  for  the 
third  time  Ray  detailed  the  tragical  inci- 
dents. He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  incul- 
pating himself. 

Then  Mrs.  Chapley  said : “It  is  what  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  beginning. 
But  if  it  will  be  a warning  to  Mr.  Chap- 

iy— ” 

Mrs.  Brandreth  turned  upon  her  mo- 
ther with  a tone  that  startled  Mr.  Chap- 
ley from  the  attitude  of  gentle  sufferance 
in  which  he  sat  resting  his  chin  upon  his 
hand.  “I  don’t  see  wliat  warning  there 
can  be  for  papa  in  such  a dreadful  thing. 
Do  you  think  he’s  likely  to  take  prussic 
acid?” 

“ I don’t  say  that,  you  know  well 
enough,  child.  But  I shall  be  quite  sat- 
isfied if  it  is  the  last  of  Tolstoi^m  in  this 
family.” 

“It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Tolstoi,” 
Mrs.  Brandreth  returned,  with  surprising 
energy.  “ If  we’d  all  been  living  simply 
in  the  country,  that  wretched  creature’s 
mind  wouldn’t  have  been  preyed  upon 
by  the  misery  of  the  city.” 

“There’s  more  insanity  in  proportion 
to  the  population  in  the  country  than 
there  is  in  the  city,”  Mrs.  Chapley  began. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  ignored  her  statistical 
contribution.  “There’s  no  more  danger 
of  father’s  going  out  to  live  on  a farm,  or 
in  a community,  than  there  is  of  his  tak- 
ing poison ; and  at  any  rate  he  hasn’t  got 
anything  to  do  with  what’s  happened. 
He’s  just  been  faithful  to  his  old  friend, 
and  he’s  given  his  daughter  work.  I 
don’t  care  how  much  the  newspapers 
bring  that  in.  We  haven’t  done  any- 
thing wrong.” 

Mr.  Brandreth  looked  at  his  wife  in 
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evident  surprise ; her  mother  said,  “Well, 
my  dear!” 

Her  father  gently  urged : “ I don’t  think 
you’ve  quite  understood  your  mother.  She 
doesn’t  look  at  life  from  my  point  of  view.  ” 

“No,  Henry,  I’m  thankful  to  say  I 
don’t,”  Mrs.  Chapley  broke  in;  “and  I 
don’t  know  anybody  who  does.  If  I 
had  followed  you  and  your  prophet,  we 
shouldn’t  have  had  a roof  over  our 
beads.” 

“A  good  many  people  have  no  roofs 
over  their  heads,”  Mr.  Chapley  meekly 
suggested. 

“That’s  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t,” 
said  his  wife. 

“No;  you’re  right  there,  my  dear. 
That’s  the  hopeless  part  of  it.  Perhaps 
poor  David  is  right,  and  the  man  who 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  altruism 
singly  and  in  his  own  life — ” 

Mrs.  Brandreth  would  not  let  him  fin- 
ish. “ The  question  is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  for  these  poor  things  in  their  trou- 
ble?” She  looked  at  Ray,  who  had  sat  by 
trying  in  his  sense  of  intrusion  and  su- 
perfluity to  shrink  into  as  small  a space 
as  possible.  He  now  blushed  to  find  him- 
self appealed  to.  He  had  not  seen  Mrs. 
Brandreth  often,  and  he  had  not  reversed 
his  first  impression  of  a narrow,  anxious, 
housewifely  spirit  in  her,  sufficient  to 
the  demands  of  young  motherhood,  but 
of  few  and  scanty  general  sympathies. 
“When  did  you  see  them  last?”  she 
asked. 

He  told  her,  and  she  said,  “ Well,  I am 
going  right  up  there  with  Percy.” 

“And  bring  back  the  scarlet  fever  to 
your  child!”  cried  her  mother.  “You 
shall  neither  of  you  go,  as  long  as  I have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  Or,  if  you  do, 
you  shall  not  come  back  to  this  house,  and 
I shall  keep  the  baby  here  till  there  isn't 
the  least  fear  of  danger;  and  I don’t  know 
how  long  that  will  be.”  All  the  grand- 
mother rose  in  Mrs.  Chapley;  she  lifted 
her  voice,  and  in  the  transport  of  her 
alarm  and  indignation  she  suddenly  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Kane  from  the  wilful  ness 
she  evidently  feared  in  her  daughter: 
“What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Kane?” 

“I  wouldn’t  presume  to  decide  such  a 
question  finally ; it’s  too  important,”  Kane 
said,  in  his  mellow  murmur.  “ But  I wish 
that  for  the  moment  Mrs.  Brandreth  would 
let  me  be  the  bearer  of  her  kind  messages 
and  inquiries.  If  you  haven’t  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  there— ” 
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“I  have  never  been  there  at  all,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,”  Mrs.  Brandreth  frankly  de- 
clared. 

“Ah!  Well,  I don't  see  what  could 
come  of  it,  just  at  present ; and  there  might 
be  some  lingering  infection.” 

“It  has  been  carried  in  clothes  across 
the  ocean  months  afterwards,  and  in  let- 
ters,” Mrs.  Chapley  triumphed. 

Kane  abandoned  the  point  to  her.  ‘ 4 The 
situation  might  be  very  much  worse  for 
the  Hugheses,  as  I was  saying  to  Henry 
before  you  came  in.  The  Powers  are  not 
commonly  so  considerate.  It  seems  to 
me  distinctly  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened,  at  least  as  far  as  Denton 
is  concerned.” 

“Surely,”  said  Mrs.  Chapley,  “you 
don’t  approve  of  suicide?” 

“Not  in  the  case  of  sane  and  happy 
people,”  Kane  blandly  replied.  “The 
suicide  of  such  persons  should  be  punish- 
ed with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  But 
there  seem  to  be  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  the  present  instance:  I hope 
the  coroner’s  jury  will  deal  leniently  with 
the  culprit.  I must  go  and  see  if  I can  do 
anything  for  David.  Probably  I can’t. 
It's  always  a question  in  these  cases  wheth- 
er you  are  not  adding  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  mourners  by  your  efforts  to  alleviate 
them ; but  you  can  only  solve  it  at  their 
expense  by  trying.” 

“And  you  will  let  us  know,” said  Mrs. 
Chapley,  “whether  we  can  do  anything, 
Mr.  Kane.” 

Mrs.  Brandreth  did  not  openly  persist  in 
her  determination  to  go  to  the  Hugheses. 
She  said,  “ Yes,  be  sure  you  let  us  know;” 
and  when  Kane  had  gone  on  an  errand 
of  mercy  which  he  owned  was  distasteful 
to  him,  her  husband  followed  Ray  down 
to  the  door. 

“You  see  what  splendid  courage  she 
has,”  he  whispered,  with  a backward 
glance  up  the  stairs.  “I  must  confess 
that  it  surprised  me,  after  all  I’ve  seen 
her  go  through,  that  stand  she  took  with 
her  mother.  But  I don’t  altogether  won- 
der at  it:  they  were  disagreeing  ‘about 
keeping  up  the  belladonna  when  I found 
them,  upstairs,  and  I guess  Mrs.  Bran- 
dreth’s  opposition  naturally  carried  over 
into  this  question  about  the  Hugheses. 
Of  course  Mrs.  Chapley  means  well,  but 
if  Mrs.  Brandreth  could  once  be  got  from 
under  her  influence  she  would  be  twice 
the  woman  she  is.  I think  she's  right 
about  the  effect  of  our  connection  with 
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the  family  before  the  public.  They  can't 
make  anything  wrong  out  of  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  they  twist  it  or  turn  it.  I’m  not 
afraid.  After  all,  it  isn’t  as  if  Mr.  Hughes 
was  one  of  those  howling  socialists.  An 
old-time  Brook  Farmer — it’s  a kind  of  lit- 
erary tradition ; it’s  like  being  an  original 
abolitionist.  I’m  going  to  see  if  I can’t 
get  a glimpse  of  that  book  of  his  without 
committing  myself.  Well,  let  me  know 
how  you  get  on.  I wouldn’t  let  that 
chance  on  Every  Evening  slip.  Better 
see  the  man.  Confound  the  papers!  I 
hope  they  won’t  drag  us  in !” 

XXXVI. 

A few  lines,  with  some  misspelling  of 
names,  told  the  story  of  the  suicide  and 
inquest  in  the  afternoon  papers,  and  it 
dwindled  into  still  smaller  space  and 
finer  print  the  next  morning.  The  pub- 
licity which  those  least  concerned  had 
most  dreaded  was  spared  them.  Ray 
himself  appeared  in  print  as  a witness 
named  Bray;  there  was  no  search  into 
the  past  of  Hughes  and  his  family,  or 
their  present  relations;  none  of  the  rich 
sensations  of  the  case  were  exploited;  it 
was  treated  as  one  of  those  every-day 
tragedies  without  significance  or  impor- 
tance, which  abound  in  the  history  of 
great  cities,  and  are  forgotten  as  rapidly 
as  they  occur.  The  earth  closed  over 
the  hapless  wretch  for  whom  the  dream 
of  duty  tormenting  us  all,  more  or  less, 
had  turned  to  such  a hideous  nightmare, 
and  those  whom  his  death  threatened 
even  more  than  his  life  drew  consciously 
or  unconsciously  a long  breath  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Brandreth’s  courage  rose  with  his 
escape;  there  came  a moment  when  he 
was  ready  to  face  the  worst;  the  moment 
did  not  come  till  the  danger  of  the  worst 
was  past.  Then  he  showed  himself  even 
eager  to  retrieve  the  effect  of  anxieties 
not  compatible  with  a scrupulous  self-re- 
spect. 

“ Why  should  we  laugh  at  him?”  Kane 
philosophized,  in  talking  the  matter  over 
with  Ray.  ‘ 4 The  ideals  of  generosity  and 
self-devotion  are  preposterous  in  our  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  quite  right  to  be 
cautious,  to  be  prudent,  to  protect  his 
business  and  his  bosom  from  the  invasion 
of  others’  misfortunes,  and  to  look  anx- 
iously out  for  the  main  chance.  Who 
would  do  it  for  him,  if  he  neglected  this 
first  and  most  obvious  duty?  He  has  be- 
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haved  most  thoughtfully  and  kindly  tow- 
ard Peace  through  it  all,  and  I can’t 
blame  him  for  not  thrusting  himself  for- 
ward to  offer  help  when  nothing  could 
really  be  done.” 

Kane  had  himself  remained  discreetly 
in  the  background,  and  had  not  cumbered 
his  old  acquaintance  with  offers  of  ser- 
vice. He  kept  away  from  the  funeral, 
but  he  afterwards  visited  Hughes  fre- 
quently, though  he  recognized  nothing 
more  than  the  obligation  of  the  early 
kindness  between  them.  This  had  been 
affected  by  many  years  of  separation  and 
wide  divergence  of  opinion,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  his  visits  were  altogeth- 
er a pleasure  to  the  invalid.  They  dis- 
puted a good  deal,  and  sometimes  when 
Hughes  lost  his  voice  from  excitement 
and  exhaustion,  Kane’s  deep  pipe  kept  on 
in  a cool  smooth  assumption  of  positions 
which  Hughes  was  physically  unable  to 
assail. 

Mr.  Chapley  went  out  of  town  to  his 
country  place  in  Massachusetts,  to  try  and 
get  back  his  strengtli  after  a touch  of  the 
grippe.  The  Sunday  conventicles  had 
to  be  given  up  because  Hughes  could  no 
longer  lead  them,  and  could  not  suffer  the 
leadership  of  others.  He  was  left  maiuly 
for  society  and  consolation  to  the  young 
fellow  who  did  not  let  him  feel  that  he 
differed  from  him,  and  was  always  gently 
patient  with  him. 

Ray  had  outlived  the  grudge  he  felt  at 
Kane  for  delivering  him  over  to  bonds  of 
duty  which  he  shirked  so  lightly  himself; 
but  this  was  perhaps  because  they  were 
no  longer  a burden.  It  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  refuse  his  presence  to  the  old 
man  when  he  saw  that  it  was  his  sole 
pleasure;  he  had  come  to  share  the  plea- 
sure of  these  meetings  himself.  As  the 
days  which  must  be  fewer  and  fewer  went 
by  he  tried  to  come  every  day,  and  Peace 
usually  found  him  sitting  with  her  father 
when  she  reached  home  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon.  Ray  could  get  there  first  be- 
cause his  work  on  the  newspaper  was  of  a 
more  flexible  and  desultory  sort;  and  he 
often  brought  a bundle  of  books  for  re- 
view with  him,  and  talked  them  over  with 
Hughes,  for  whom  he  was  a perspective 
of  the  literary  world,  with  its  affairs  and 
events.  Hughes  took  a vivid  interest  in 
the  management  of  Ray’s  department  of 
Every  Evening , and  gave  him  advice 
about  it,  charging  him  not  to  allow  it  to 
be  merely  aesthetic,  but  to  imbue  it  with 
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an  ethical  quality;  he  maintained  that 
literature  should  be  the  handmaid  of  re- 
form; he  regretted  that  he  had  not  cast 
the  material  of  The  World  Revisited  in 
the  form  of  fiction,  which  would  have 
given  it  a charm  impossible  to  a merely 
polemical  treatise. 

“ I’m  convinced  that  if  I had  it  in  that 
shape  it  would  readily  find  a publisher, 
and  I’m  going  to  see  what  I can  do  to 
work  it  over  as  soon  as  I’m  about  again.” 

“I  hope  you’ll  be  luckier  than  I’ve 
been  with  fiction,”  said  Ray.  “I  don’t 
know  but  it  might  be  a good  plan  to 
turn  A Modern  Romeo  into  a polemical 
treatise.  We  might  change  about,  Mr. 
Hughes.” 

Hughes  said,  “Why  don’t  you  bring 
your  story  up  here  and  read  it  to  me?” 

“Wouldn’t  that  be  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  your  helpless  condition?” 
Ray  asked.  “ Just  at  present  my  chief’s 
looking  over  it,  to  see  if  it  won’t  do  for 
the  feuilleton  we’re  going  to  try.  He 
won’t  want  it;  but  it  affords  a little  res- 
pite for  you,  Mr.  Hughes,  as  long  as  lie 
thinks  he  may.” 

He  knew  that  Peace  must  share  his 
constraint  in  speaking  of  his  book.  When 
they  were  alone  for  a little  while  before 
he  went  away  that  evening  he  said  to  her, 
“You  have  never  told  me  yet  that  you 
forgave  me  for  my  bad  behavior  about  my 
book  the  last  time  we  talked  about  it.” 

“Did  you  wish  me  to  tell  you?”  she 
asked,  gently.  “I  thought  I needn’t.” 

“Yes;  do,”he  urged.  “YouthoughtI 
was  wrong?” 

“ Yes,”  she  assented. 

“Then  you  ought  to  say,  in  so  many 
words,  ‘I  forgive  you.’” 

He  waited,  but  she  would  not  speak. 

“ Why  can’t  you  say  that?” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  after  a while 
said,  “I  think  what  I did  was  a good  rea- 
son for—” 

“My  being  in  the  wrong?  Then  why 
did  you  do  it?  Can’t  you  tell  me  that?” 

“Not— now.” 

“ Some  time?” 

“Perhaps,”  she  murmured. 

“ Then  I may  ask  you  again?” 

She  was  silent,  sitting  by  the  window 
in  the  little  back  room,  where  her  head 
was  dimly  outlined  against  the  late  twi- 
light. Between  the  rushing  trains  at  the 
front  they  could  hear  Mrs.  Denton  talking 
to  her  father,  joking  and  laughing.  Our 
philosophy  of  tragedy  is  that  it  alters  the 
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nature  of  those  involved,  as  if  it  were 
some  spiritual  chemistry  combining  the 
elements  of  character  anew.  But  it  is 
really  an  incident  of  our  being,  and,  for 
all  we  can  perceive,  is  of  no  more  vital 
effect  than  many  storms  in  the  material 
world.  What  it  does  not  destroy,  it  leaves 
essentially  unchanged.  The  light  crea- 
ture whom  its  forces  had  beaten  to  the 
earth,  rose  again  with  the  elasticity  of 
light  things,  when  it  bad  passed.  She 
was  meant  to  be  what  she  was  made,  and 
even  Ray,  with  the  severity  of  his  young 
morality,  and  the  paucity  of  his  experi- 
ence, perceived  that  the  frivolity  which 
shocked  him  was  comfort  and  cheer  to 
the  sick  old  man.  She  sat  with  him,  and 
babbled  and  jested,  with  her  cat  in  her 
lap;  and  Ray  saw  with  a generous  re- 
sentment that  she  must  always  have  been 
his  favorite.  There  was  probably  a re- 
sponsive lightness  in  Hughes's  own  soul 
to  which  hers  brought  the  balm  of  kinship 
and  of  perfect  sympathy.  There  was  no 
apparent  consciousness  of  his  preference  in 
the  sisters;  each  in  her  way  accepted  it  as 
something  just  and  fit.  Peace  looked  af- 
ter the  small  housekeeping,  and  her  sis- 
ter had  more  and  more  the  care  of  their 
father. 

Mrs.  Denton’s  buoyant  temperament 
served  a better  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
sorrow  than  a farther-sighted  seriousness. 
In  virtue  of  all  that  Ray  had  ever  read 
or  fancied  of  such  experiences,  the  deaths 
that  had  bereaved  her  ought  to  have 
chastened  and  sobered  her,  and  he  could 
not  forgive  her  because  she  could  not 
wear  the  black  of  a hushed  and  spiritless 
behavior.  It  even  shocked  him  that 
Peace  did  nothing  to  constrain  her,  but 
took  her  from  moment  to  moment  as 
she  showed  herself,  and  encouraged  her 
cheerful  talk,  and  smiled  at  her  jokes. 
He  could  not  yet  understand  how  the 
girl's  love  was  a solvent  of  all  questions 
that  harass  the  helpless  reason,  and  em- 
bitter us  with  the  faults  of  others;  but 
from  time  to  time  he  had  a sense  of  qual- 
ity in  her  that  awed  him  from  all  other 
sense  of  her.  There  is  something  in  the 
heart  of  man  that  puts  a woman’s  charm 
before  all  else,  and  that  enables  evil  and 
foolish  women  to  find  husbands,  while 
good  and  wise  women  die  unwed.  But 
in  the  soul  of  incontaminate  youth  there 
is  often  a passionate  refusal  to  accept 
this  instinct  as  the  highest.  The  ideal  of 
womanhood  is  then  something  too  pure 


and  hallowed  eveu  for  the  dreams  of 
love.  It  was  something  like  this,  a mys- 
tical reverence  or  a fantastic  exaltation, 
which  removed  Ray  further  from  Peace  in 
what  might  have  joined  their  lives  than 
he  was  the  first  day  they  met,  when  he 
began  to  weave  about  her  the  reveries 
which  she  had  no  more  part  in  than  if 
they  had  been  the  dreams  of  his  sleep. 
They  were  of  the  stuff  of  his  literature, 
and  like  the  innumerably  trooping,  in- 
substantial fancies  that  followed  each  oth- 
er through  his  brain  from  nothing  in  his 
experience.  When  they  ceased  to  play,  as 
they  must  after  the  little  romance  of  that 
first  meeting  had  yielded  to  acquaintance, 
what  had  taken  their  place?  At  the  end 
of  the  half-year  which  had  united  them 
in  the  intimacy  of  those  strange  events 
and  experiences,  he  could  not  have  made 
sure  of  anything  but  a sort  of  indignant 
compassion  that  drew  him  near  her,  and 
the  fantastic  sentiment  that  held  him 
aloof.  The  resentment  in  his  pity  was 
toward  himself  as  much  as  her  father; 
when  he  saw  her  in  the  isolation  where 
the  old  man’s  preference  for  her  sister 
left  her,  he  blamed  himself  as  much  as 
them. 

Peace  blamed  no  one  by  word  or 
look.  He  doubted  if  she  saw  it,  till  he 
ventured  one  day  to  speak  of  her  father's 
fondness  for  her  sister,  and  then  she  an- 
swered that  he  would  always  rather  have 
Jenny  with  him  than  any  one  else.  Ray 
returned  some  commonplaces,  not  too 
sincere,  about  the  compensation  the  care 
of  her  father  must  be  to  Mrs.  Denton  in 
her  bereavement,  and  Peace  answered  as 
frankly  as  before  that  they  had  got  each 
other  back  again.  “Father  didn’t  want 
her  to  marry  Ansel,  and  he  didn’t  care  for 
the  children.  He  couldn’t  help  that;  he 
was  too  old;  and  after  we  were  all  shut 
up  here  together  they  fretted  him.” 

She  sighed  gently,  in  the  way  she  had, 
and  Ray  said,  with  the  fatuity  of  comfort 
ers,  “ I suppose  they  are  better  off  out  of 
this  world.” 

“They  were  born  into  this  world,"  she 
answered. 

“ Yes,”  he  had  to  own. 

He  saw  how  truly  and  deeply  she 
grieved  for  the  little  ones,  and  he  real 
ized  without  umbrage  that  she  mourned 
their  wretched  father  too,  with  an  affec- 
tion as  simple  and  pure.  There  were 
times  when  he  thought  how  tragical  it 
would  be  for  her  to  have  cared  for  Den- 
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ton,  in  the  way  his  wife  cared  so  little; 
and  then  his  fancy  created  a situation  in 
whose  unreality  it  ran  riot.  But  all  the 
time  he  knew  that  he  was  feigning  these 
things,  and  that  there  was  no  more  truth 
in  them  than  in  the  supposition  which  he 
indulged  at  other  times  that  he  was  him- 
self in  love  with  Mrs.  Denton,  and  always 
had  been,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  he 
could  not  care  for  Peace.  It  was  the  ef- 
fect in  both  cases  of  the  aesthetic  temper- 
ament, which  is  as  often  the  slave  as  the 
master  of  its  reveries. 

It  was  in  Mrs.  Denton’s  favor  with  him 
that  she  did  not  let  the  drift  of  their  fa- 
ther’s affections  away  from  Peace  carry 
her  with  them.  The  earthward  bodily 
decline  of  the  invalid  implied  a lapse 
from  the  higher  sympathies  to  the  lower, 
and  she  seemed  to  have  some  vague  per- 
ception of  this,  which  she  formulated  in 
her  own  way,  once,  when  she  wished  to 
account  for  the  sick  man’s  refusal  of  some 
service  from  Peace  which  he  accepted 
from  herself. 

“ He  has  more  use  for  me  here,  Peace, 
because  I’m  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  he’ll 
want  you  somewhere  else.” 

The  old  man  clung  to  the  world  with  a 
hope  that  admitted  at  least  no  open  ques- 
tion of  his  living.  He  said  that  as  soon 
as  the  spring  fairly  opened,  and  the  wea- 
ther would  allow  him  to  go  out  without 
taking  more  cold,  he  should  carry  his 
manuscript  about  to  the  different  publish- 
ers, and  offer  it  personally.  He  thought 
his  plan  carefully  out,  and  talked  it  over 
with  Ray,  whom  he  showed  that  his  own 
failure  with  his  novel  was  from  a want 
of  address  in  these  interviews.  He  pro- 
posed to  do  something  for  Ray’s  novel  as 
soon  as  he  secured  a publisher  for  him- 
self, and  again  he  bade  him  bring  it  and 
read  it  to  him.  Ray  afterwards  realized 
with  shame  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  this  if  Hughes  had  persisted.  But  the 
invitation  was  probably  a mere  grace  of 
civility  with  him,  an  effect  of  the  exuber- 
ant faith  he  had  in  his  own  success. 

As  the  season  advanced,  and  the  heat 
with  in -doors  increased,  they  had  to  open 
the  windows,  and  then  the  infernal  uproar 
of  the  avenue  filled  the  room,  so  that  they 
could  not  hear  one  another  speak  till  the 
windows  were  closed  again.  But  the  rush 
and  clank  of  the  elevated  trains,  the  per- 
petual passage  of  the  surface  cars,  with 
the  clatter  of  their  horses’  hoofs,  and  the 
clash  of  the  air-slitting  bells,  the  grind 


and  jolt  of  the  heavy  trucks,  the  wild 
clatter  of  express  carts  across  the  rails  or 
up  and  down  the  tracks,  the  sound  of  feet 
and  voices,  the  cries  of  the  fruit-venders, 
and  the  whiffs  of  laughter  and  blasphe- 
my that  floated  up  from  the  turmoil  be- 
low like  filthy  odors,  seemed  not  so  keen- 
ly to  afflict  the  sick  man,  or  to  rend  his 
nerves  with  the  anguish  that  forced  the 
others  to  shut  it  all  out,  and  rather  stifle 
in  the  heat.  Yet,  in  some  sort,  he  felt  it 
too,  for  once  when  Ray  spoke  of  it,  he  said 
yes,  it  was  atrocious.  4 4 But,”  he  added, 

44 1 am  glad  I came  and  placed  myself 
where  I could  fully  realize  the  hideous- 
ness of  a competitive  metropolis.  All 
these  abominations  of  sight  and  sound, 
these  horrible  discords,  that  offend  every 
sense,  physically  express  the  spiritual 
principle  underlying  the  whole  social 
frame-work.  It  has  been  immensely  in- 
structive to  me,  and  I have  got  some 
color  of  it  into  my  book:  not  enough,  of 
course,  but  infinitely  more  than  I could 
possibly  have  imagined.  No  one  can 
imagine  the  horror,  the  squalor,  the 
cruel  and  senseless  turpitude  which 
these  things  typify,  except  in  their  pres- 
ence. I have  merely  represented  the 
facts  in  regard  to  them,  and  have  left 
imagination  free  to  deal  with  the  ideal 
city  as  a contrast,  with  its  peaceful  streets, 
cleanly  and  quiet,  its  stately  ranks  of 
beautiful  dwellings,  its  noble  piles  of 
civic  and  religious  architecture,  its  shaded 
and  colonnaded  avenues,  its  parks  and 
gardens,  and  all  planned  and  built,  not 
from  the  greed  and  the  fraud  of  competi- 
tion, but  from  the  generous  and  unselfish 
spirit  of  emulation,  wherein  men  join  to 
achieve  the  best  instead  of  separating  to 
get  the  most.  Think  of  a city  operated 
by  science,  as  every  city  might  be  now, 
without  one  of  the  wretched  animals 
tamed  by  the  savage  man,  and  still  per- 
petuated by  the  savage  man  for  the  awk- 
ward and  imperfect  uses  of  a barbarous 
society!  A city  without  a horse,  where 
electricity  brought  every  man  and  every- 
thing silently  to  the  door.  Jenny!  Get 
me  that  manuscript,  will  you?  The  part 
I was  writing  on  to  day — in  the  desk — the 
middle  drawer— I should  like  to  read — ” 

Mrs.  Denton  dropped  her  cat  from  her 
lap  and  ran  to  get  the  manuscript.  But 
when  she  brought  it  to  her  father,  and  he 
arranged  the  leaves  with  fluttering  fin- 
gers, he  could  not  read.  He  gasped  out 
a few  syllables,  and  in  the  paroxysm  of 
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coughing  which  began,  he  thrust  the 
manuscript  toward  Ray. 

44  He  wants  you  to  take  it,”  said  Peace. 
“You  can  take  it  home  with  you.  You 
can  give  it  to  me  in  the  morning.” 

Ray  took  it,  and  stood  by,  looking  on, 
not  knowing  how  to  come  to  their  help 
for  the  sick  man’s  relief,  and  anxious  not 
to  cumber  them.  When  they  had  got 
him  quiet  again,  and  Ray  had  once  more 
thrown  up  the  window,  and  let  in  the 
mild  night  air  which  came  laden  with 
that  delirium  of  the  frenzied  city,  Peace 
followed  him  into  the  little  back  room, 
where  they  stood  a moment. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,”  he  said,  “why 
don't  you  get  him  away  from  here,  where 
he  could  be  a little  more  out  of  the  noise? 
It’s  enough  to  drive  a well  man  mad.” 

44  He  doesn’t  feel  it  as  if  he  were  well,” 
she  answered.  44  We  have  tried  to  get 
him  to  let  us  bring  his  bed  out  here.  But 
he  won’t.  I think,”  she  added,  “that 
he  believes  it  would  be  a bad  omen  to 
change.” 

44 Surely,”  said  Ray,  “a  man  like  your 
father  couldn’t  care  for  that  ridiculous 
superstition.  What  possible  connection 
could  his  changing  to  a quieter  place  have 
with  his  living  or — ” 

“It  isn’t  a matter  of  reason  with  him. 
I can  see  how  lie’s  gone  back  to  his  early 
life  in  a great  many  things  in  these  few 
days.  He  hasn’t  been  so  much  like  him- 
self for  a long  time  as  he  has  to-night.” 

44  What  does  the  doctor  say?” 

“ He  says  to  let  him  have  his  own  way 
about  it.  He  says  that — the  noise  can’t 
make  any  difference — now.” 

They  were  in  the  dark;  but  he  knew 
from  her  voice  that  tears  were  in  her 
eyes.  He  felt  for  her  hand  to  say  good- 
night. When  he  had  found  it,  he  held  it 
a moment,  and  then  he  kissed  it.  But  no 
thrill  or  glow  of  the  heart  justified  him 
in  what  he  had  done.  At  the  best  he 
could  excuse  it  as  an  impulse  of  pity. 


XXXVII. 

The  editor  of  Every  Evening  gave  Ray 
his  manuscript  back.  He  had  evidently 
no  expectation  that  Ray  could  have  any 
personal  feeling  about  it,  or  could  view 
it  apart  from  the  interests  of  the  paper. 
He  himself  betrayed  no  personal  feeling 
where  the  paper  was  concerned,  and  he 
probably  could  have  conceived  of  none  in 
Ray. 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  do  for  us,”  he 
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said.  “It  is  a good  story,  and  I read  it 
all  through,  but  I don’t  believe  it  would 
succeed  as  a serial.  What  do  you  think, 
yourself  ?” 

44 1?”  said  Ray.  “How  could  I have 
an  unprejudiced  opinion?” 

44 1 don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t.  You 
know  what  we  want;  we’ve  talked  it  over 
enough ; and  you  ought  to  know  whether 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing.  Auyhow,  it's 
within  your  province  to  decide.  I don't 
think  it  will  do,  but  if  you  think  it  will, 
I’m  satisfied.  You  must  take  the  respon- 
sibility. I leave  it  to  you,  and  I mean 
business.” 

Ray  thought  how  old  Kane  would  be 
amused  if  he  could  know  of  the  situation, 
how  he  would  inspect  and  comment  it 
from  every  side,  and  try  to  get  novel 
phrases  for  it.  He  believed  himself  that 
no  author  had  ever  been  quite  in  his  place 
before;  it  was  like  something  in  Gilbert's 
operas;  it  was  as  if  a prisoner  were  in- 
vited to  try  himself  and  pronounce  his 
own  penalty.  His  chief  seemed  to  see  no 
joke  in  the  affair;  he  remained  soberly 
and  somewhat  severely  waiting  for  Ray's 
decision. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  right,”  said  Ray. 
“I  don’t  think  it  would  do  for  Every 
Evening . Even  if  it  would,  I should 
doubt  the  taste  of  working  in  something 
of  my  own  on  the  reader  at  the  begin- 
ning.” 

“I  shouldn’t  care  for  that,”  said  the 
chief,  44  if  it  were  the  thing.” 

Ray  winced,  but  the  chief  did  not  see 
it.  Now,  as  always,  it  was  merely  and 
simply  a question  of  the  paper.  He 
added  carelessly, 

“I  should  think  such  a story  as  that 
would  succeed  as  a book.” 

44 1 wish  you  could  get  some  publisher 
to  think  so.” 

The  chief  had  nothing  to  say  to  that. 
He  opened  his  desk  and  began  to  write. 

In  spite  of  the  rejected  manuscript 
lying  on  the  table  before  him,  Ray  made 
out  a very  fair  day’s  work  himself,  and 
then  he  took  it  up  town  with  him. 
He  did  not  go  at  once  to  his  hotel,  but 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Chapley’s,  where  he 
hoped  to  see  Peace  before  she  went  home, 
and  ask  how  her  father  was  getting  on; 
he  had  not  visited  Hughes  for  several 
days;  and  he  made  himself  this  excuse. 
What  he  really  wished  was  to  confront 
the  girl  and  divine  her  thoughts  concern- 
ing himself.  He  must  do  that,  now ; but 
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if  it  were  not  for  the  cruelty  of  forsaking 
the  old  man,  it  might  be  the  kindest  and 
best  thing  never  to  go  near  any  of  them 
again. 

He  had  the  temporary  relief  of  finding 
her  gone  home  when  he  reached  Chap- 
ley’s.  Mr.  Brandreth  was  there,  and  he 
welcomed  Ray  with  something  more  than 
his  usual  cordiality. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  shutting  the 
door  of  his  little  room.  “Have  you  got 
that  story  of  yours  where  you  could  put 
your  hand  on  it  at  once?” 

“I  can  put  my  hand  on  it  instantly,” 
said  Ray,  and  he  touched  it. 

“Oh!”  Mr.  Brandreth  returned,  a little 
daunted.  “I  didn’t  know  you  carried  it 
around  with  you.” 

“I  don’t  usually — or  only  when  I’ve 
got  it  from  some  publisher  who  doesn’t 
want  it.” 

“I  thought  it  had  been  the  rounds,” 
said  Mr.  Brandreth,  still  uneasily. 

“ Oh,  it’s  an  editor,  this  time.  It’s  just 
been  offered  to  me  for  serial  use  in  Every 
Evening , and  I’ve  declined  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  Mr.  Brandreth 
smiled  in  mystification. 

“ Exactly  what  I say.”  Ray  explained 
the  affair  as  it  had  occurred.  “ It  makes 
me  feel  like  Brutus  and  the  son  of  Brutus 
rolled  into  one.  I’m  going  round  to  old 
Kane,  to  give  the  facts  away  to  him.  I 
think  he’ll  enjoy  them.” 

“ Well ! Hold  on ! What  did  the  chief 
say  about  it?” 

“Oh,  he  liked  it.  Everybody  likes  it, 
but  nobody  wants  it.  He  said  he  thought 
it  would  succeed  as  a book.  The  editors 
all  think  that.  The  publishers  think  it 
would  succeed  as  a serial.” 

Ray  carried  it  off  buoyantly,  and  enjoy- 
ed the  sort  of  daze  Mr.  Brandreth  was  in. 

“ See  here,”  said  the  publisher,  “I  want 
you  to  leave  that  manuscript  with  me.” 

“ Again?” 

“ Yes.  I’ve  never  read  it  myself  yet, 
you  know.” 

“Take  it  and  be  happy!”  Ray  bestow- 
ed it  upon  him  with  dramatic  effusion. 

“No,  seriously!”  said  Mr.  Brandreth. 
“I  want  to  talk  with  you.  Sit  down, 
won’t  you?  You  know  the  first  time  you 
were  ia  here,  I told  you  I was  anxious  to 
get  Chapley  Sc  Co.  in  line  as  a publishing 
house  again  ; I didn’t  like  the  way  we 
were  dropping  out  and  turning  into  mere 
jobbers.  You  remember?” 

Ray  nodded. 
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Well,  sir,  I’ve  never  lost  sight  of  that 
idea,  and  I’ve  been  keeping  one  eye  out 
for  a good  novel,  to  start  with,  ever  since. 

I haven’t  found  it,  I don’t  mind  telling 
you.  You  see,  all  the  established  reputa- 
tions are  in  the  hands  of  other  publishers, 
and  you  can’t  get  them  away  without 
paying  ridiculous  money,  and  violating 
the  comity  of  the  trade  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  are  to  start  new,  we  must  start  with 
a new  man.” 

“ I don’t  know  whether  I’m  a new  man 
or  not,”  said  Ray,  “ if  you’re  working  up 
to  me.  Sometimes  I feel  like  a pretty 
old  one.  I think  I came  to  New  York 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

But  A Modem  Romeo  is  as  fresh  as  ever. 

It  has  the  dew  of  the  morning  on  it  still 
— rubbed  off  in  spots  by  the  nose  of  the 
professional  smeller.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  “ it’s  new 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  I want 
you  to  let  me  take  it  home  with  me.” 

“ Which  of  the  leading  orchestras 
would  you  like  to  have  accompany  you 
to  your  door?”  asked  Ray. 

“No,  no!  Don’t  expect  too  much!” 

Mr.  Brandreth  entreated. 

“I  don’t  expect  anything,”  Ray  pro- 
tested. 

“Well,  that’s  right  — that’s  the  only 
business  basis.  But  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  the  thing,  I don’t  believe  you’d  be 
personally  any  happier  about  it  than  I 
should.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!” 

“I’m  not  a fatalist — ” 

“But  it  would  look  a good  deal  like 
fatalism.” 

“ Yes,  it  would.  It  would  look  as  if  it 
were  really  intended  to  be,  if  it  came  back 
to  us  now,  after  it  had  been  round  to  ev- 
erybody else.” 

“ Yes;  but  if  it  was  fated  from  the  be- 
ginning, I don’t  see  why  you  didn’t  take 
it  in  the  beginning.  I should  rather  won- 
der what  all  the  bother  had  been  for.” 

“You  might  say  that,”  Mr.  Brandreth 
admitted. 

Ray  went  off  on  the  wave  of  potential 
prosperity,  and  got  Kane  to  come  out  and 
dine  with  him.  They  decided  upon  Mar- 
tin’s, where  the  dinner  cost  twice  as  much 
as  at  Ray’s  hotel,  and  had  more  the  air  of 
being  a fine  dinner;  and  they  got  a table 
in  the  corner,  and  Ray  ordered  a bottle  of 
champagne. 

“Yes,”  said  Kane,  “that  is  the  right 
drink  for  a man  who  wishes  to  spend  his 
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money  before  he  has  got  it.  It’s  the  true 
gambler’s  beverage.” 

“You  needn’t  drink  it,”  said  Ray. 
“You  shall  have  the  vin  ordinaire  that’s 
included  in  the  price  of  the  dinner.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mind  a glass  of  cham- 
pagne now  and  then,  after  I’ve  brought 
my  host  under  condemnation  for  order- 
ing it,”  said  Kane. 

“And  I want  to  let  my  heart  out  to- 
night,” Ray  pursued.  “ I may  not  have 
the  chance  to-morrow.  Besides,  as  to  the 
gambling,  it  isn’t  I betting  on  my  book; 
it’s  Brandreth.  I don’t  understand  yet 
why  he  wants  to  do  it.  To  be  sure,  it 
isn’t  a great  risk  he’s  taking.” 

“I  rather  think  he  has  to  take  some 
risks  just  now,”  said  Kane,  significantly. 
He  lowered  his  soft  voice  an  octave  as  he 
went  on.  “I’m  afraid  that  poor  Henry, 
in  his  pursuit  of  personal  perfectability, 
has  let  things  get  rather  behindhand  in 
his  business.  I don’t  blame  him — you 
know  I never  blame  people — for  there  is 
always  a question  as  to  which  is  the  cause 
and  which  is  the  effect  in  such  matters. 
My  dear  old  friend  may  have  begun  to  let 
his  business  go  to  the  bad  because  he  had 
got  interested  in  his  soul,  or  he  may  have 
turned  to  his  soul  for  refuge  because  he 
knew  his  business  had  begun  to  go  to  the 
bad.  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have  found 
the  usual  difficulty  in  serving  God  and 
Mammon ; only,  in  this  case  Mammon 
has  got  the  worst  of  it,  for  once:  I sup- 
pose one  ought  to  be  glad  of  that.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Henry  has  lost  heart  in 
business;  he  doesn’t  respect  business;  he 
has  a bad  conscience;  he  wants  to  be  out 
of  it.  I had  a long  talk  with  him  before 
he  went  into  the  country,  and  I couldn’t 
help  pitying  him.  I don’t  think  his  wife 
and  daughter  even  will  ever  get  him  back 
to  New  York.  He  knows  it’s  rather 
selfish  to  condemn  them  to  the  dulness 
of  a country  life,  and  that  it's  rather 
selfish  to  leave  young  Brandreth  to  take 
the  brunt  of  affairs  here  alone.  But 
what  are  you  to  do  in  a world  like  this, 
where  a man  can’t  get  rid  of  one  bad 
conscience  without  laying  in  another?” 

In  his  pleasure  with  his  paradox  Kane 
suffered  Rav  to  fill  up  his  glass  a second 
time.  Then  he  looked  dissatisfied,  and 
Ray  divined  the  cause.  “ Did  you  word 
that  quite  to  your  mind?” 

“No,  I didn’t.  It's  too  diffuse.  Sup- 
pose we  say  that  in  our  conditions  no  man 
can  do  right  without  doing  harm?” 
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“ That’s  more  succinct, ’’said  Ray.  “ Is 
it  known  at  all  that  they’re  in  difficul- 
ties?” 

Kane  smoothly  ignored  the  question. 
“I  fancy  that  the  wrong  is  in  Henry's 
desire  to  cut  himself  loose  from  the  ties 
that  bind  us  all  together  here.  Poor 
David  has  the  right  of  that.  We  must 
stand  or  fall  together  in  the  pass  we've 
come  to;  and  we  cannot  helpfully  eschew 
the  world  except  by  remaining  in  it.” 
He  took  up  Ray’s  question  after  a mo- 
ment's pause.  “No,  it  isn’t  known  that 
they’re  in  difficulties,  and  I don’t  say 
that  it’s  so.  Their  affairs  have  simply 
been  allowed  to  run  down,  and  Henry 
has  left  Brandreth  to  gather  them  up 
single  - handed.  I don’t  know  that 
Brandreth  will  complain.  It  leaves 
him  unhampered,  even  if  he  can  do 
nothing  with  his  hands  but  clutch  at 
straws. v 

“ Such  straws  as  the  Modem  Romeo  f” 
Ray  asked.  “ It  seems  to  me  that  I have 
a case  of  conscience  here.  Is  it  right  for 
me  to  let  Mr.  Brandreth  bet  his  money  on 
my  book  when  there  are  so  many  chances 
of  his  losing?” 

“Let  us  hope  he  won’t  finally  bet.” 
Kane  suggested,  and  he  smiled  at  the  re- 
fusal which  instantly  came  into  Ray’s 
eyes.  “ But  if  he  does,  we^must  leave  the 
end  with  God.  People,”  he  mused  on, 
“ used  to  leave  the  end  with  God  a great 
deal  oftener  than  they  do  now.  I remem- 
ber that  I did,  myself,  once.  It  was  easier. 
I think  I will  go  back  to  it.  There  is 
something  very  curious  in  our  relation  to 
the  divine.  God  is  where  we  believe  He 
is,  and  He  is  a daily  Providence  or  not, 
as  we  choose.  People  used  to  see  His 
hand  in  a corner,  or  a deal,  which  pros- 
pered them,  though  it  ruined  others. 
They  may  be  ashamed  to  do  that  now. 
But  we  might  get  back  to  faith  by  taking 
a wider  sweep,  and  seeing  God  in  our 
personal  disadvantages — finding  Him  not 
only  in  luck  but  in  bad  luck.  Chance 
may  be  a larger  law,  with  an  orbit  far 
transcending  the  range  of  the  little  stat- 
utes by  which  fire  always  burns  and  wa- 
ter always  finds  its  level.” 

“ That  is  a better  Hard  Saying  than  the 
other,”  Ray  mocked.  “ 4 1’  faith  an  excel- 
lent song.’  Have  some  more  champagne. 
Now  go  on;  but  let*  us  talk  of  A Modem 
Romeo.” 

“ We  will  drink  to  it,”  said  Kane,  with 
an  air  of  piety. 
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“Well,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth  when 
he  found  Ray  waiting  for  him  in  his  lit- 
tle room  the  next  morning,  “I  haven’t 
slept  a wink  all  night.” 

Ray  had  not  slept  a wink  himself,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  away  from 
Chapley’s  in  his  fear  and  his  hope  con- 
cerning his  book.  He  hoped  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth might  have  looked  at  it ; he  feared 
he  had  not.  His  heart  began  to  go  down, 
but  he  paused  in  his  despair  at  the  smiles 
that  Mr.  Brandreth  broke  into. 

“ It  was  that  book  of  yours.  I thought 
I would  just  dip  into  it  after  dinner,  and 
try  a chapter  or  two  on  Mrs.  Brandreth ; 
but  I read  on  till  eleven  o’clock,  and  then 
she  went  to  bed,  and  I kept  at  it  till  I fin- 
ished it,  about  three  this  morning.  Then 
the  baby  took  up  the  strain  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  finished  me.” 

Ray  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He 
gasped  out,  44  I’m  proud  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  young  Mr.  Brandreth  in  de- 
stroying his  father’s  rest.” 

The  publisher  did  not  heed  this  poor 
attempt  at  nonchalance.  44 1 left  the 
manuscript  for  Mrs.  Brandreth — she  call- 
ed me  back  to  make  sure,  before  I got  out 
of  doors— and  if  she  likes  it  as  well  to  the 
end — But  I know  she  will!  She  likes 
you,  Ray.” 

44  Does  she?”  Ray  faintly  questioned 
back. 

44  Yes;  she  thinks  you’re  all  kinds  of  a 
nice  fellow,  and  that  you’ve  been  rather 
sacrificed  in  some  ways.  She  thinks  you 
behaved  splendidly  in  that  Denton  busi- 
ness.” 

Ray  remained  mutely  astonished  at  the 
flattering  opinions  of  Mrs.  Brandreth ; he 
had  suspected  them  so  little.  Her  hus- 
band went  on,  smiling: 

“She  wasn’t  long  making  out  the 
original  of  your  hero.”  Ray  blushed 
consciously,  but  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
own the  self-portraiture.  “Of  course,” 
said  Mr.  Brandreth,  44  we’re  all  in  the 
dark  about  the  heroine.  But  Mrs.  Bran- 
dreth doesn’t  care  so  much  for  her.” 

Now  that  he  was  launched  upon  the 
characters  of  the  story,  Mr.  Brandreth  dis- 
cussed them  all,  and  went  over  the  inci- 
dents with  the  author,  whose  brain  reeled 
with  the  ecstasy  of  beholding  them  objec- 
tively in  the  flattering  light  of  another’s 
appreciation. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  at  last, 
when  Ray  found  strength  to  rise  from 
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this  debauch  of  praise,  44  you’ll  hear  from 
me,  now,  very  soon.  I’ve  made  up  my 
mind  about  the  story,  and  unless  Mrs. 
Brandreth  should  hate  it  very  much  be- 
fore she  gets  through  with  it — Curious 
about  women,  isn’t  it,  how  they  always 
take  the  personal  view  ? I believe  the 
main  reason  why  my  wife  dislikes  your 
heroine  is  because  she  got  her  mixed  up 
with  the  girl  that  took  the  part  of  Juliet 
away  from  her  in  our  out-door  theatricals. 

I tell  her  that  you  and  I are  not  only  the 
two  Percys,  we’re  the  two  Romeos,  too. 
She  thinks  your  heroine  is  rather  weak ; 
of  course  you  meant  her  to  be  so.” 

Ray  had  not,  but  he  said  that  he  had; 
and  he  made  a noisy  pretence  of  thinking 
the  two  Romeos  a prodigious  joke.  His 
complaisance  brought  its  punishment. 

“Oh!”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  “I  must 
tell  you  a singular  thing  that  happened. 
Just  as  I got  to  that  place  where  he  shoots 
himself,  you  know,  and  she  starts  up  out 
of  her  hypnotic  trance,  our  baby  gave  a 
frightful  yell,  and  Mrs.  Brandreth  woke 
and  thought  the  house  was  on  fire.  I 
suppose  the  little  fellow  had  a bad  dream : 
it’s  strange  what  dreams  babies  do  have ! 
But  wasn’t  it  odd,  happening  when  I was 
wrought  up  so?  Looks  like  telepathy, 
doesn’t  it?  Of  course  my  mind’s  always 
on  the  child.  By-the-way,  if  this  thing 
goes,  you  must  try  a telepathic  story.  It 
hasn’t  been  done  yet.” 

“Magnificent!” said  Ray.  “I’ll  do  it!” 

They  got  away  from  each  other,  and 
Ray  went  down  to  his  work  at  the  Every 
Evening  office.  He  enslaved  himself  to 
it  by  an  effort  twice  as  costly  as  that  of 
writing  when  he  was  in  the  deepest  and 
darkest  of  his  despair;  his  hope  danced 
before  him,  and  there  was  a tumult  in  his 
pulses  which  he  could  quiet  a little  only 
by  convincing  himself  that  as  yet  he  had 
no  promise  from  Mr.  Brandreth,  and  that 
if  the  baby  had  given  Mrs.  Brandreth  a 
bad  day,  it  was  quite  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  the  publisher  might,  after 
all,  have  perfectly  good  reasons  for  reject- 
ing his  book.  He  insisted  with  himself 
upon  this  view  of  the  case;  it  was  the 
only  one  that  he  could  steady  his  nerves 
with;  and  besides,  he  somehow  felt  that 
if  he  could  feign  it  strenuously  enough, 
the  fates  would  be  propitiated,  and  the 
reverse  would  happen. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  his  pre- 
tence that  produced  the  result  intended, 
but  in  the  evening  Mr.  Brandreth  came 
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down  to  Ray’s  hotel  to  say  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  book. 

“ We  talked  it  over  at  dinner,  and  my 
wife  made  me  come  right  down  and  tell 
you.  She  said  you  had  been  kept  in  sus- 
pense long  enough,  and  she  wasn’t  going 
to  let  you  go  overnight.  It’s  the  first  book 
we've  ever  taken,  and  I guess  she  feels  a 
little  romantic  about  the  new  departure. 
By-the-way,  we  found  out  what  ailed  the 
baby.  It  was  a pin  that  had  got  loose, 
and  stuck  up  through  the  sheet  in  his 
crib.  You  can’t  trust  those  nurses  a mo- 
ment. But  I believe  that  telepathic  idea 
is  a good  one.” 

“ Yes,  yes;  it  is,”  said  Ray.  Now  that 
the  certainty  of  acceptance  had  come,  he 
was  sobered  by  it,  and  he  could  not  re- 
joice openly,  though  he  was  afraid  he  was 
disappointing  Mr.  Brandreth.  He  could 
only  say,  “ It’s  awfully  kind  of  Mrs.  Bran- 
dreth to  think  of  me.” 

“That’s  her  way,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth; 
and  he  added,  briskly:  “Well,  now,  let’s 
come  down  to  business.  How  do  you 
want  to  publish?  Want  to  make  your 
own  plates?” 

“No,”  Ray  faltered;  “ I can’t  afford  to 
do  that;  I had  one  such  offer — ” 

“I  supposed  you  wouldn’t,”  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth cut  in,  “but  I thought  I’d  ask. 
Well,  then,  we’ll  make  the  plates  our- 
selves, and  we’ll  pay  you  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  retail  price  of  the  book.  That  is  the 
classic  arrangement  with  authors,  and  I 
think  it’s  fair.”  When  he  said  this  he 
swallowed,  as  if  there  were  something  in 
his  throat,  and  added,  “Up  to  a certain 
point.  And  as  we  take  all  the  risk,  I 
think  we  ought  to  have — You  see,  on 
one  side  it’s  a perfect  lottery,  and  on  the 
other  side  it’s  a dead  certainty.  You  can’t 
count  on  the  public,  but  you  can  count 
on  the  landlord,  the  salesman,  the  book- 
keeper, the  printer,  and  the  paper- 
maker.  We’re  at  all  the  expense-rent, 
clerk-hire,  plates,  printing,  binding,  and 
advertising,  and  the  author  takes  no  risk 
whatever.” 

It  occurred  to  Ray  afterwards  that  an 
author  took  the  risk  of  losing  his  labor  if 
his  book  failed;  but  the  public  estimates 
the  artist’s  time  at  the  same  pecuniary 
value  as  the  sitting  hen’s,  and  the  artist 
insensibly  accepts  the  estimate.  Ray  did 
not  think  of  his  point  in  season  to  urge 
it,  but  it  would  hardly  have  availed  if  he 
had.  He  was  tremulously  eager  to  close 
with  Mr.  Brandreth  on  any  terms,  and 


aftei;  they  had  agreed,  he  was  afraid  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  him. 

When  the  thing  was  done  it  was  like 
everything  else.  He  had  dwelt  so  long 
and  intensely  upon  it  in  a thousand  rev- 
eries that  he  had  perhaps  exhausted  his 
possibilities  of  emotion  concerning  it.  At 
any  rate  he  found  himself  curiously  cold ; 
he  wrote  to  his  father  about  it,  and  he 
wrote  to  Sanderson,  who  would  be  sure 
to  make  a paragraph  for  the  Echo , and 
unless  Hanks  Brothers  killed  his  para- 
graph, would  electrify  Midland  with  the 
news.  Ray  forecast  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  the  paragraph,  but  it  did  not 
excite  him. 

“What  is  the  trouble  with  me?”  he 
asked  Kane,  whom  he  hastened  to  tell  his 
news.  “I  ought  to  be  in  a transport; 
I’m  not  in  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“Ah!  That  is  very  interesting.  No 
doubt  you’ll  come  to  it.  I had  a friend 
once  who  was  accepted  in  marriage  by 
the  object  of  his  affections.  His  first 
state  was  apathy,  mixed,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  understand,  with  dismay.  He  be- 
came more  enthusiastic  later  on,  and 
lived  ever  after  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  men.  But  I 
think  we  are  the  victims  of  conventional 
acceptations  in  regard  to  most  of  the  great 
affairs  of  life.  We  are  taught  that  we 
shall  feel  so  and  so  about  such  and  such 
things:  about  success  in  love  or  in  litera- 
ture; about  the  birth  of  our  first-born; 
about  death.  But  probably  no  man  feels 
as  he  expected  to  feel  about  these  things. 
He  finds  them  of  exactly  the  same  quali- 
ty as  all  other  experiences;  there  may  be 
a little  more  or  a little  less  about  them, 
but  there  isn’t  any  essential  difference. 
Perhaps  when  we  come  to  die  ourselves, 
it  will  be  as  simply  and  naturally  as— 
as—” 

“ As  having  a book  accepted  by  a pub- 
lisher,” Ray  suggested. 

“ Exactly !”  said  Kane,  and  he  breathed 
out  his  deep  mellow  laugh. 

“ Well,  you  needn’t  go  on.  I’m  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for.”  Ray  rose,  and 
Kane  asked  him  what  his  hurry  was,  and 
where  he  was  going. 

“ I’m  going  up  to  tell  the  Hugheses.” 

“Ah!  then  I won’t  offer  to  go  with 
you,”  said  Kane.  “ I approve  of  your 
constancy,  but  I have  my  own  philosophy 
of  such  things.  I think  David  would 
have  done  much  better  to  stay  where  he 
was;  I do  not  wish  to  punish  him  for 
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coming  to  meet  the  world,  and  reform  it 
on  its  own  ground ; but  I could  have  told 
him  he  would  get  beaten.  He  is  a think- 
er, or  a dreamer,  if  you  please,  and  in  his 
community  he  had  just  the  right  sort  of 
distance.  He  could  pose  the  world  just 
as  he  wished,  and  turn  it  in  this  light  and 
in  that.  But  here  he  sees  the  exceptions 
to  his  rules,  and  when  I am  with  him  I 
find  myself  the  prey  of  a desire  to  dwell 
on  the  exceptions,  and  I know  that  I af- 
flict him.  I always  did,  and  I feel  it  the 
part  of  humanity  to  keep  away  from  him. 
I am  glad  that  I do,  for  I dislike  very 
much  being  with  sick  people.  Of  course 
I shall  go  as  often  as  decency  requires. 
For  Decency,”  Kane  concluded,  with  the 
effect  of  producing  a Hard  Saying,  44  tran- 
scends Humanity.  So  many  reformers 
forget  that,”  he  added. 

The  days  were  now  getting  so  long 
that  they  had  just  lighted  the  lamps  in 
Hughes’s  room  when  Ray  came  in,  a lit- 
tle after  seven.  He  had  a few  words  with 
Peace  in  the  family  room  first,  and  she 
told  him  that  her  father  had  passed  a bad 
day,  and  she  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  asleep  or  not. 

44  Then  I’ll  go  away  again,”  said  Ray. 

44  No,  no;  if  he  is  awake,  he  will  like  to 
see  you.  He  always  does.  And  now  he 
can't  see  you  much  oftener.” 

44  Oh,  Peace ! Do  you  really  think  so?” 

44  The  doctor  says  so.  There  is  no  hope 
any  more.”  There  was  no  faltering  in 
her  voice,  and  its  steadiness  strengthened 
Ray,  standing  so  close  to  one  who  stood 
so  close  to  death. 

44  Does  he — your  father — know?” 

44 1 can’t  tell.  He  is  always  so  hope- 
ful. And  Jenny  won’t  hear  of  giving  up. 
She  is  with  him  more  than  I am,  and  she 
says  he  has  a great  deal  of  strength  yet. 
He  can  still  work  at  his  book  a little.  He 
has  every  part  of  it  in  mind  so  clearly 
that  he  can  tell  her  what  to  do  when  he 
has  the  strength  to  speak.  The  worst  is, 
when  his  voice  fails  him — he  gets  impa- 
tient. That  was  what  brought  on  his 
hemorrhage  to-day.” 

44  Peace!  I am  ashamed  to  think  why 
I came  to-night.  But  I hoped  it  might 
interest  him.” 

44  About  your  book?  Oh  yes.  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  spoke  to  me  about  it.  I thought 
you  would  like  to  tell  him.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Ray.  He  was  si- 
lent for  a moment.  She  stood  against 
the  pale  light  of  one  of  the  windows,  a 
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shadowy  outline,  and  he  felt  as  if  they 
were  two  translated  spirits  meeting  there 
exterior  to  the  world  and  all  its  interests; 
he  made  a mental  note  of  his  impression 
for  use  some  time.  But  now  he  said:  44 1 
thought  I should  like  to  tell  him,  too. 
But  after  all,  I’m  not  so  sure.  I’m  not 
like  you,  Peace.  And  I suppose  I’m  pun- 
ished for  my  egotism  in  the  very  hour  of 
my  triumph.  It  isn’t  like  a triumph ; it’s 
like — nothing.  I’ve  looked  forward  to 
this  so  long — I’ve  counted  on  it  so  much 
— I’ve  expected  it  to  be  like  having  the 
world  in  my  hand.  But  if  I shut  my 
hand,  its  empty.” 

He  knew  that  he  was  appealing  to  her 
for  comfort,  and  he  expected  her  to  re- 
spond as  she  did. 

“That’s  because  you  don’t  realize  it 
yet.  When  you  do,  it  will  seem  the  great 
thing  that  it  is.” 

44  Do  you  think  it’s  a great  thing?” 

44  As  great  as  any  success  can  be.” 

44  Do  you  think  it  will  succeed  ?” 

44  Mr.  Brandreth  thinks  it  will.  He’s 
very  hopeful  about  it.” 

“Sometimes  I wish  it  would  fail.  I 
don’t  believe  it  deserves  to  succeed.  I’m 
ashamed  of  it  in  places.  Have  I any 
right  to  let  him  foist  it  ou  the  public  if  I 
don’t  perfectly  respect  it  ? You  wouldn’t 
if  it  were  yours.” 

He  wished  her  to  deny  that  it  was  bad 
in  any  part,  but  she  did  not.  She  merely 
said : 44 1 suppose  that’s  the  way  our  work 
always  seems  to  us  when  it’s  done.  There 
must  be  a time  when  we  ought  to  leave 
what  we’ve  done  to  others:  it’6  for  them, 
not  for  ourselves;  why  shouldn’t  they 
judge  it?” 

“Yes;  that  is  true!  How  generous 
you  are!  How  can  you  endure  to  talk 
to  me  of  my  book?  But  I suppose  you 
think  that  if  I can  stand  it,  you  can.” 

“I  will  go  in,  now,”  said  Peace,  igno- 
ring the  drift  of  his  words,  “and  see  if 
father  is  awake.”  She  returned  in  a mo- 
ment, and  murmured  softly,  “Come!” 

“Here  is  Mr.  Ray,  father,”  said  Mrs. 
Denton.  She  had  to  lift  her  voice  to 
make  the  sick  man  hear,  for  the  window 
was  open,  and  the  maniacal  clamor  of 
the  street  flooded  the  chamber.  Hughes 
lay  at  his  thin  full-length  in  his  bed, 
like  one  already  dead. 

He  stirred  a little  at  the  sound  of  his 
daughter’s  voice,  and  when  he  had  taken 
in  the  fact  of  Ray’s  presence,  he  signed 
to  her  to  shut  the  window.  The  smells 
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of  the  street,  and  the  sick,  hot  whiffs  from 
the  passing  trains  were  excluded;  the 
powerful  odors  of  the  useless  drugs  bur- 
dened the  air;  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
shaded  from  Hughes’s  eyes  Ray  could  see 
the  red  blotches  on  his  sheet  and  pillow. 

He  no  longer  spoke,  but  he  could  write 
with  a pencil  on  the  little  memorandum- 
block  which  lay  on  the  stand  by  his  bed. 
When  Peace  said,  “Father,  Mr.  Ray  has 
come  to  tell  you  that  his  book  has  been 
accepted;  Chapley  & Co.  are  going  to 
publish  it,”  the  old  man’s  face  lighted  up. 
He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  stand, 
and  Mrs.  Denton  put  the  block  and  pencil 
in  it,  and  held  the  lamp  for  him  to  see. 

Ray  took  the  block,  and  read,  faintly 
scribbled  on  it:  “Good!  You  must  get 
them  to  take  my  World  Revisited .” 

The  sick  man  smiled  as  Ray  turned  his 
eyes  toward  him  from  the  paper. 

“What  is  it?”  demanded  Mrs.  Denton, 
after  a moment.  “Some  secret?  What 
is  it,  father?”  she  pursued,  with  the  light- 
ness that  evidently  pleased  him,  for  he 
smiled  again,  and  an  inner  light  shone 
through  his  glassy  eyes.  “Tell  us,  Mr. 
Ray  I” 

Hughes  shook  his  head  weakly,  still 
smiling,  and  Ray  put  the  leaf  in  his  pock- 
et. Then  he  took  up  the  old  man’s  long 
hand  where  it  lay  inert  on  the  bed. 

44 1 will  do  my  very  best,  Mr.  Hughes. 

I will  do  everything  that  I possibly  can.” 

XXXIX. 


A purpose  had  instantly  formed  itself 
in  Ray’s  mind  which  he  instantly  set  him- 
self to  carry  out.  It  was  none  the  less  a 
burden  because  he  tried  to  think  it  heroic 
and  knew  it  to  be  fantastic;  and  it  was  in 
a mood  of  equally  blended  devotion  and 
resentment  that  he  disciplined  himself  to 
fulfil  it.  It  was  shocking  to  criticise  the 
dying  man’s  prayer  from  any  such  point 
of  view,  but  he  could  not  help  doing  so, 
and  censuring  it  for  a want  of  taste,  for 
a want  of  consideration.  He  did  not  ac- 
count for  the  hope  of  good  to  the  world 
which  Hughes  must  have  had  in  urging 
him  to  befriend  his  book;  he  could  only 
regard  it  as  a piece  of  literature,  and  judge 
the  author’s  motives  by  his  own,  which 
he  was  fully  aware  were  primarily  self- 
ish. 

But  he  went  direct  to  Mr.  Brandreth 
and  laid  the  matter  before  him. 

44  Now  I’m  going  to  suggest  something,” 
he  hurried  on,  44  which  may  strike  you  as 
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ridiculous,  but  I’m  thoroughly  in  earnest 
about  it.  I’ve  read  Mr.  Hughes’s  book, 
first  and  last,  all  through,  and  it’s  good 
literature,  I can  assure  you  of  that.  I 
don’t  know  about  the  principles  in  it,  but 
I know  it’s  very  original  and  from  a per- 
fectly new  stand-point,  and  I believe  it 
would  make  a great  hit.” 

M r . Brandreth  listened , e viden  tl  y sh ake n . 
“ I couldn’t  do  it, now.  I’m  making  a ven- 
ture with  your  book.” 

44  That’s  just  what  I’m  coming  to.  Don’t 
make  your  venture  with  my  book ; make 
it  with  his!  I solemnly  believe  that  his 
would  be  the  safest  venture  of  the  two ; I 
believe  it  would  stand  two  chances  to  one 
of  mine.” 

44  Well,  I’ll  look  at  it  for  the  fall.” 

“It  will  be  too  late,  then,  as  far  as 
Hughes  is  concerned.  It’s  now  or  never, 
with  him ! You  want  to  come  out  with 
a book  that  will  draw  attention  to  your 
house,  as  well  as  succeed.  I believe  that 
Hughes’s  book  will  be  an  immense  suc- 
cess. It  has  a taking  name,  and  it’s  a 
novel  and  taking  conception.  It  ’ll  make 
no  end  of  talk.” 

44  It’s  too  late!”  said  Mr.  Brandreth. 
“I  couldn’t  take  such  a book  as  that 
without  passing  it  round  among  all  our 
readers,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
Besides,  I’ve  begun  to  make  my  plans  for 
getting  out  your  book  at  once.  There 
isn’t  any  time  to  lose.  I’ve  sent  out  a lot 
of  literary  notes,  and  you’ll  see  them  in 
every  leading  paper  to-morrow  morning. 
I’ll  have  Mr.  Hughes’s  book  faithfully  ex- 
amined, and  if  1 can  see  my  way  to  it — 

I tell  you,  I believe  I shall  make  a suc- 
cess of  the  Modem  Romeo . I like  the 
title  better  and  better.  I think  you’ll  be 
pleased  with  the  way  I’ve  primed  the 
press.  I’ve  tried  to  avoid  all  vulgar  clap- 
trap, and  yet  I believe  I’ve  contrived  to 
pique  the  public  curiosity.” 

He  went  on  to  tell  Ray  some  of  the 
things  he  had  said  in  his  paragraphs,  and 
Ray  listened  with  that  mingled  shame 
and  pleasure  which  the  artist  must  feel 
whenever  the  commercial  side  of  his  life 
presents  itself. 

“I  kept  Miss  Hughes  pretty  late  this 
afternoon,  working  the  things  into  shape, 
so  as  to  get  them  to  the  papers  at  once. 

I just  give  her  the  main  points,  and  she 
has  such  a neat  touch.” 

Ray  left  his  publisher  with  a light 
heart,  and  a pious  sense  of  the  divine 
favor.  He  had  conceived  of  a difficult 
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duty,  and  he  had  discharged  it  with  un- 
flinching courage.  He  had  kept  his  word 
to  Hughes;  he  had  done  all  that  he  could 
for  him,  even  to  offering  his  own  chance 
of  fame  and  fortune  a sacrifice  to  him. 
Now  he  could  do  no  more,  and  if  he  could 
not  help  being  glad  that  the  sacrifice  had 
not  been  accepted  of  him,  he  was  not  to 
be  blamed.  He  was  very  much  to  be 
praised,  and  he  rewarded  himself  with  a 
full  recognition  of  his  virtue;  he  ima- 
gined some  words,  few  but  rare,  from 
Peace,  expressing  her  sense  of  his  mag- 
nanimity, when  she  came  to  know  of  it. 
He  hoped  that  a fact  so  creditable  to  him, 
and  so  characteristic,  would  not  escape 
the  notice  of  his  biographer.  He  wished 
that  Hughes  could  know  what  he  had 
done,  and  in  his  revery  he  contrived  that 
his  generous  endeavor  should  be  brought 
to  the  old  man's  knowledge;  he  had 
Hughes  say  that  such  an  action  was  more 
to  him  than  the  publication  of  his  book. 

Throughout  his  transport  of  self-satis- 
faction there  ran  a nether  torment  of 
question  whether  Peace  Hughes  could 
possibly  suppose  that  he  was  privy  to 
that  paragraphing  about  his  book,  and 
this  fiually  worked  to  the  surface,  and 
became  his  whole  mood.  After  his  joy- 
ful riot  it  was  this  that  kept  him  awake 
till  morning,  that  poisoned  all  his  plea- 
sure in  his  escape  from  self-sacrifice.  He 
could  only  pacify  himself  and  get  some 
sleep  at  last  by  promising  to  stop  at  the 
publishers  on  his  way  down  to  the  Every 
Evening  office  in  the  morning,  and  be- 
seech her  to  believe  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  priming  the  press,  and  that  he 
wished  Mr.  Brandreth  had  not  told  him 
of  it.  Nothing  less  than  this  was  due 
him  in  the  character  that  he  desired  to 
appear  in  hereafter. 

He  reached  the  publishers’  office  before 
Mr.  Brandreth  came  down,  and  when  he 
said  he  would  like  to  see  Miss  Hughes, 
the  clerk  answered  that  Miss  Hughes 
had  sent  word  that  her  father  was  not  so 
well,  and  she  would  not  be  down  that  day. 

“He’s  pretty  low,  I believe,”  the  clerk 
volunteered. 

“ I’m  afraid  so,”  said  Ray. 

He  asked  if  the  clerk  would  call#a  mes- 
senger to  take  a note  from  him  to  his 
office,  and  when  he  had  despatched  it  he 
went  up  to  see  Hughes. 

“Did  you  get  our  message?”  Peace 
asked  him  the  first  thing. 

“No,”  said  Ray.  “ What  message?” 
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“ That  we  sent  to  your  office.  He  has 
been  wanting  to  see  you  ever  since  he  woke 
this  morning.  I knew  you  would  come !” 

“Oh  yes.  I went  to  inquire  of  you 
about  him  at  Chapley’s,  and  when  I 
heard  that  he  was  worse,  of  course  I 
came.  Peace!  Is  he  much  worse?” 

“ He  can’t  live  at  all.  The  doctor  says 
it’s  no  use.  He  wants  to  see  you.  Will 
you  come  in?” 

“Peace!”  Ray  hesitated.  “Tell  me! 

Is  it  about  his  book?” 

“ Yes,  something  about  that.  He  wishes 
to  speak  with  you.” 

“Oh,  Peace!  I’ve  done  all  I could 
about  that.  I went  straight  to  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth and  tried  to  get  him  to  take  it.  But 
I couldn’t.  What  shall  I tell  your  father, 
if  he  asks  me?” 

“You  must  tell  him  the  truth,”  said 
the  girl,  sadly. 

“ Is  that  Mr.  Ray?”  Mrs.  Denton  called 
from  the  sick-room.  “Come  in,  Mr.  Ray. 
Father  wants  you.” 

“In  a moment.  Come  here,  Mrs.  Den- 
ton,” Ray  called  back. 

She  came  out,  and  he  told  her  what  he 
had  told  Peace.  She  did  not  seem  to  see 
its  bearing  at  once.  When  she  realized 
it  all,  and  had  spent  her  quick  wrath  in 
denunciation  of  Mr.  Brandreth ’s  heartless- 
ness, she  said,  desperately:  “Well,  you 
must  come  now.  Perhaps  it  isn’t  his 
book;  perhaps  it’s  something  else.  But 
he  wants  you.” 

She  had  to  rouse  her  father  from  the 
kind  of  torpor  in  which  he  lay  like  one 
dead.  She  made  him  understand  who 
was  there,  and  then  he  smiled,  and  turned 
his  eyes  appealingly  toward  Ray.  “ Put 
your  ear  as  close  to  his  lips  as  you  can. 

He  can’t  write  any  more.  He  wants  to 
say  something  to  you.” 

Ray  stooped  over  and  put  his  ear  to  the 
drawn  lips.  A few  whiffs  of  inarticulate 
breath  mocked  the  dying  man’s  endeavor 
to  speak.  “I’m  sorry;  I can’t  catch  a 
syllable,”  said  Ray. 

A mute  despair  showed  itself  in  the  old 
man’s  eyes. 

“Look  at  me  father !” cried  Mi's.  Den- 
ton. “ Is  it  about  your  book?” 

The  faintest  smile  came  over  his  face. 

“Did  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Ray  if  he 
would  speak  to  Mr.  Brandreth  about  it?” 

The  smile  dimly  dawned  again. 

“Well,  he  has  spoken  to  him.  He 
went  to  see  him  last  night,  and  he’s  come 
to  tell  you” — Ray  shuddered  and  held 
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his  breath — “to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  will  take  your  book,  and  he’s  going 
to  publish  it  right  away !” 

A beatific  joy  lit  up  Hughes’s  face ; and 
Ray  drew  a long  breath. 


Peace  looked  at  her  sister. 

“I  don’t  care!”  said  Mrs.  Denton,  pas- 
sionately, dropping  her  voice.  “You 
have  your  light,  and  I have  mine.” 

[to  be  continued.] 


SILENUS. 

BY  EDWARD  A.  UFFINGTON  VALENTINE. 

“ Ho,  Silenus!” 

The  dryads  are  calling, 

The  satyrs  are  bawling, 

While  red  leaves  are  falling. 

“Ho,  Silenus! 

Holloa,  ho — o!” 

Like  glowing  lava-streams  the  sumac  crawls 
Upon  the  mountain’s  granite  walls; 

And  starting  through  the  shade 
The  maples  raid 
The  pine-trees’  gloomy  porches 
With  countless  flaring  torches, 

Till  through  the  air,  like  cinders  flying, 

The  leaves  drop  dying; 

The  purple  asters  glow  like  gems 
On  woodland  hems; 

Half-shut  in  folds  of  tawny  grass 
The  blue  pool  pictures  in  its  glass 
The  swallows  sweeping  through  the  clouds 
In  twittering  crowds; 

The  red  fox  strains  his  supple  shoulders 
To  scale  the  bowlders 
And  taste  the  wild  grapes’  dangling  crop; 
The  light-foot  squirrels  hop 
Through  rustling  sedges 

And  bear  the  smooth  white  nuts  to  rocky  ledges. 
“Ho,  Silenus! 

Holloa,  ho — o!” 


Thus  down  the  slope  the  chorus  flings  its  voice, 
And  waits,  impatient  to  rejoice 
In  all  the  Autumn’s  harvest  pleasures, 

And  foot  the  measures 

Timed  to  the  tap  of  the  nut  on  the  ground — 
Their  chief  not  found. 

“Ho,  Silenus! 

Holloa,  ho — o!” 


Down  in  the  village  by  the  cider-press, 

The  whole  day  long  in  idleness, 

The  orchard  pillagers, 

The  sun-brown  villagers, 

Make  merry  ’round  their  findl  barrel 
Of  ruddy  juice  with  dance  and  carol. 
Silenus,  thither  strayed  with  wits  half  addled, 
The  cask  has  straddled, 

And  leads  the  music’s  jocund  din 
With  foolish  nodding  chin, 
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Till  o’er  his  flamy  nose  falls  down 
His  leafy  crown. 

He  leers  with  lips  smeared  ’round  with  lees 
At  every  buxom  maid  he  sees, 

And  waves  the  arm  that  would  be  placed 
Around  her  panting  waist. 

“ Ho,  Silenus! 

Holloa,  ho— o!” 

From  woody  hills  against  the  sunset  red 

The  sounds  across  the  corn  fields  spread, 

And  lightly  touch  his  ears. 

Straightway  he  hears 
The  summons  from  the  voicing  zephyrs, 

Two  writhed  horns  like  any  heifer’s 
’Gin  sprout  from  out  his  brow,  his  ears  to  peak, — 
And  ere  the  folk  draw  breath  to  speak, 

Or  start  aloof 

At  sight  of  shag  and  goatish  hoof, 

Away  the  barrel  on  a hasty  trot 
Has  borne  the  sot, 

While  all  the  honest  people  swear 
It  turned  a bear! 

And  idly  there  the  revellers  stand, 

Shading  their  eyes  with  arching  hand, 

While  through  the  stooks,  now  lost  from  view, 
Now  glimpsed  anew, 

He  jolts  along,  the  jolly  knave, 

Shouting  a stave, 

And  o’er  his  steed  his  fingers  snapping, 

And  crook’d  thighs  to  its  plump  sides  clapping, 
Till  in  the  dusk  they  disappear. 

The  while  the  harvest- moon’s  red  bloated  sphere, 
Like  a great  wine-skin,  up  the  misty  air 
Gropes  slowly  from  the  east.  And  they  declare 
That  ’gainst  the  forest’s  mystic  portals 
Sylvan  Immortals 
The  truant  wait,  a half-nude  band, 

With  wreathed  staffs  in  hand, 

And  loose  fawn  hides  and  leafy  dress — 

Or  so  they  guess — 

While  evening  winds  toward  them  blow 
The  echo  low: 

“Ho,  Silenus! 

Holloa,  ho — o!” 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER.* 


BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


THE  names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
are  as  inseparably  linked  together 
as  those  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  They  are 
the  double  stars  of  our  poetical  firmament, 
and  their  beams  are  so  indissolubly  min- 
gled that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  any  di- 
vision of  them  that  shall  assign  to  each 
his  rightful  share.  So  long  as  they 
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worked  in  partnership,  Jasper  Mayne  says 
truly  that  they  are 

“ both  so  knit 

That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  their  wit, 

Much  less  their  praise.” 

William  Cartwright  says  of  Fletcher, 

“ That  ’twas  his  happy  fault  to  do  too  much  ; 

Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
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To  knowing  Beaumont,  ere  it  did  come  forth, 
And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit.” 

And  Richard  Brome  also  alludes  to  the 
copious  ease  of  Fletcher,  whom  he  had 
known : 

“ Of  Fletcher  and  his  works  I speak. 
His  works  ! says  Momus,  nay,  his  plays  you’d  say  ! 
Thou  hast  said  right,  for  that  to  him  was  play 
Which  was  to  others’  brains  a toil.” 

The  general  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
that  Beaumont  contributed  the  artistic 
judgment  and  Fletcher  the  fine  frenzy. 
There  is  commonly  a grain  of  truth  in 
traditions  of  this  kind.  In  the  plays 
written  by  the  two  poets  conjointly,  we 
may  find  an  intellectual  entertainment  in 
assigning  this  passage  to  one  and  that  to 
the  other,  but  we  can  seldom  say  deci- 
sively “ this  is  Beaumont’s”  or  “that  is 
Fletcher’s,”  though  we  may  find  tolera- 
bly convincing  arguments  for  it. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  some  grounds  on 
which  we  may  safely  form  a conclusion 
as  to  the  individual  characteristics  of 
Fletcher,  because  a majority  of  the  plays 
which  go  under  their  joint  names  were 
written  by  him  alone  after  Beaumont’s 
death.  In  these  I find  a higher  and 
graver  poetical  quality,  and  I think  a 
riper  grain  of  sentiment,  than  in  any  of 
the  others.  In  running  my  eye  along 
the  margin,  I observe  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  isolated  phrases 
I have  marked,  whether  for  poetical  force 
or  felicity,  but  especially  picturesqueness, 
or  for  weight  of  thought,  belong  to 
Fletcher.  I should  never  suspect  Beau- 
mont’s hand  in  such  verses  as  these  from 
Bonduca  (a  play  wholly  Fletcher’s) : 

“ Ten  years  of  bitter  nights  and  heavy  marches, 
When  many  a frozen  storm  sung  through  my 
cuirass, 

And  made  it  doubtful  whether  that  or  I 
Were  the  more  stubborn  metal.” 

Where  I come  upon  a picturesque  pas- 
sage in  the  joint  plays,  I am  apt  to  think 
it  Fletcher’s : so  too  where  there  is  a cer- 
tain exhilaration  and  largeness  of  manner, 
and  an  ardor  that  charges  its  words  with 
imagination  as  they  go,  or  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  comes  very  near  it  in  its 
effect.  Take  this  from  the  same  play: 

44  The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye;  loud  fame 
calls  ye. 

Pitched  on  the  topless  Apennine,  and  blows 
To  all  the  underworld,  all  nations,  seas, 

And  unfrequented  deserts  where  the  snow 
dwells, 
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Wakens  the  ruined  monuments,  and  there, 

Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  sleep  is. 

Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  vir- 
tues.” 

In  short,  I am  inclined  to  think  Fletch- 
er the  more  poet  of  the  two.  Where 
there  is  pathos  or  humor,  I am  in  doubt 
whether  they  belong  to  him  or  his  part- 
ner, for  I find  these  qualities  both  in  the 
plays  they  wrote  together  and  in  those 
which  are  wholly  his.  In  the  expression 
of  sentiment  going  far  enough  to  excite  a 
painless  aesthetic  sympathy,  but  stopping 
short  of  tragic  passion,  Beaumont  is  quite 
the  equal  of  his  friend.  In  the  art  of  height- 
ening and  enriching  such  a sentiment  by 
poetical  associations  and  pictorial  acces- 
sories, Fletcher  seems  to  me  the  superior. 
Both,  as  I have  said,  have  the  art  of  being 
pathetic,  and  of  conceiving  pathetic  sit- 
uations; but  neither  of  them  had  depth 
enough  of  character  for  that  tragic  pa- 
thos which  is  too  terrible  for  tears;  for 
those  passionate  convulsions  when  our 
human  nature,  like  the  sea  in  earthquake, 
is  sucked  away  deep  down  from  its  habit- 
ual shores,  leaving  bare  for  a moment 
slimy  beds  stirring  with  loathsome  life, 
and  weedy  tangles  before  undreamed  of, 
and  instantly  hidden  again  under  the 
rush  of  its  reaction.  Theirs  are  no  sud- 
den revelations,  flashes  out  of  the  very 
tempest  itself,  and  born  of  its  own  colli- 
sions; but  much  rather  a melancholy 
Ovidian  grace  like  that  of  the  Heroic 
Epistles,  conscious  of  itself,  yet  not  so 
conscious  as  to  beget  distrust,  and  make 
us  feel  as  if  we  had  been  cheated  of  our 
tenderness.  If  they  ope  the  sacred  source 
of  sympathetic  tears,  it  is  not  without  due 
warning  and  ceremonious  preparation. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  their  sentiment 
is  not  real  because  it  is  pensive,  and  not 
passionate.  It  is  real,  but  it  is  never 
heart-rending.  I say  it  all  in  saying  that 
their  region  is  that  of  fancy.  Fancy 
and  imagination  may  be  of  one  substance, 
as  the  northern  lights  and  lightning  are 
supposed  to  be;  but  the  one  plays  and 
flickers  in  harmless  flashes  and  streamers 
over  the  vault  of  the  brain,  the  other 
condenses  all  its  thought-executing  fires 
into  a single  stab  of  flame.  And  so  of 
their  humor.  It  is  playful,  intellectual, 
elaborate,  like  that  of  Charles  Lamb  when 
he  trifles  with  it,  pleasing  itself  with  arti- 
ficial dislocations  of  thought,  and  never 
glancing  at  those  essential  incongruities 
in  the  nature  of  things  at  sight  of  which 
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bumor  shakes  its  bells,  and  mocks  that  it 
may  not  shudder. 

Their  comedies  are  amusing,  and  one  of 
them,  Wit  without  Money,  is  excellent, 
with  some  scenes  of  joyous  fun  in  it  that 
are  very  cheering.  The  fourth  scene  of 
the  third  act  is  a masterpiece  of  fanciful 
extravagance.  This  is  probably  Fletch- 
er’s. The  Rev.  W.  Cartwright  preferred 
Fletcher’s  wit  to  Shakespeare’s. 

“ Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull : whose  best  jest 
lies 

F th’  ladies’  questions  and  the  fools’  replies. 

Nature  was  all  his  art ; thy  vein  was  free 

As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility.” 

Posterity  has  taken  leave  to  differ  with 
the  Rev.  W.  Cartwright.  The  conversa- 
tions in  Fletcher’s  comedies  are  often 
lively,  but  the  wit  is  generally  a gentle- 
manlike banter;  that  is,  what  was  gentle- 
manlike in  that  day.  Real  wit  keeps; 
real  humor  is  of  the  same  nature  in  Aris- 
tophanes and  Mark  Twain;  but  nothing 
grows  mouldy  so  soon  as  mere  fun,  the 
product  of  animal  spirits.  Fletcher  had 
far  more  of  this  than  of  true  humor.  Both 
he  and  Beaumont  were  skilled  in  that 
pleasantry  which  is  the  agreeable  substi- 
tute for  the  more  trenchant  article  in  good 
society.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in 
Miramont’s  commendation  of  Greek  in 
the  Elder  Brother . 

“ Though  I can  speak  no  Greek,  I love  the  sound 
on’t ; 

It  goes  so  thundering  as  it  conjured  devils ; 

Charles  speaks  it  loftily,  and,  if  thou  wert  a man, 

Or  had’st  but  ever  heard  of  Homer’s  Iliads, 

Hesiod  and  the  Greek  poets,  thou  would’st  run 
mad, 

And  hang  thyself  for  joy  thou’dst  such  a gen- 
tleman 

To  be  thv  son.  0,  he  has  read  such  things 

Tome!”' 

“ And  do  you  understand  ’em,  brother?” 

“ I tell  thee  no ; that’s  not  material ; the  sound’s 

Sufficient  to  confirm  an  honest  man.” 

The  speech  of  Lucio  in  the  Woman- 
hater  has  a smack  of  Moliere  in  it. 

“Secretary,  fetch  the  gown  I used  to  read  peti- 
tions in,  and  the  standish  I answer  French  letters 
with.” 

Many  of  the  comedies  are  impersona- 
tions of  what  were  then  called  humors, 
like  the  Little  French  Lawyer ; and  some, 
like  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle , 
mere  farces.  Nearly  all  have  the  merit 
of  being  lively  and  amusing,  which,  to 
one  who  has  read  many  comedies,  is  say- 
ing a great  deal. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  Fletcher  does 
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not  sometimes  show  an  almost  tragic 
power,  as  he  constantly  does  tragic  sensi- 
bility. There  are  glimpses  of  it  in  Thi- 
erry and  Theodoret,  and  in  the  death- 
scene  of  the  little  Hengo  in  Bonduca. 
Perhaps  I should  rather  say  that  he  can 
conceive  a situation  with  some  true  ele- 
ments of  tragedy,  though  not  of  the  deep- 
est tragedy,  in  it;  but  when  he  comes  to 
work  it  out,  and  make  it  visible  to  us  in 
words,  he  seems  to  feel  himself  more  at 
home  with  the  pity  than  the  terror  of  it. 
His  pathos  (and  this  is  true  of  Beaumont 
also)  is  mixed  with  a sweetness  that  grows 
cloying.  And  it  is  always  the  author 
who  is  speaking,  and  whom  we  hear.  At 
best  he  rises  only  to  a simulated  passion, 
and  that  leads  inevitably  to  declamation. 
There  is  no  pang  in  it,  but  rather  the  hazy 
softness  of  remembered  sorrow.  Lear  on 
the  heath,  at  parley  with  the  elements, 
makes  all  our  pettier  griefs  contemptible, 
and  the  sublime  pathos  of  that  scene 
abides  with  us  almost  like  a consolation. 

It  is  not  Shakespeare  who  speaks,  but 
Sorrow  herself. 

“ I tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 

I never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription : why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure ; here  1 stand,  your  slave, 

A poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis’d  old  man : — 

But  yet  I call  you  servile  ministers, 

That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join’d 
Your  high-engender’d  battles  ’gainst  a head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.” 

What  confidence  of  simplicity  is  this! 
We  call  it  Greek,  but  it  is  nature,  and  cos- 
mopolitan as  she.  That  white  head  and 
Priam’s — the  one  feebly  defiant,  the  other 
bent  humbly  over  the  murderous  hand 
of  Achilles — are  our  sufficing  epitomes 
of  desolate  old  age.  There  is  no  third. 
Generally  pity  for  ourselves  mingles  in- 
sensibly with  our  pity  for  others,  but 
here — what  are  we  in  the  awful  presence 
of  these  unexampled  woes?  The  sorrows 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  personages 
have  almost  as  much  charm  as  sadness  in 
them,  and  we  think  of  the  poet  more  than 
of  the  sufferer.  Yet  his  emotion  is  genu- 
ine, and  we  feel  it  to  be  so  even  while  we 
feel  also  that  it  leaves  his  mind  free  to 
think  about  it,  and  the  dainty  expression 
he  will  give  to  it.  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er appeal  to  this  self-pity  of  which  I just 
spoke  by  having  the  air  of  saying,  How 
would  you  feel  in  a situation  like  this?” 

I am  not  now  speaking  of  their  poetical 
quality.  That  is  constaut  and  unfailing, 
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especially  in  Fletcher.  In  judging  them 
as  poets,  the  question  would  be,  not  what 
they  said,  but  how  they  said  it. 

How  early  the  two  poets  came  to  Lon- 
don is  uncertain.  They  had  already  made 
Ben  Jonson’s  acquaintance  in  1607. 
Their  first  joint  play,  Philaster , or  Love 
lies  a-bleeding , was  produced  in  1608.  I 
suppose  this  play  is  more  generally 
known  than  any  other  of  theirs,  and  the 
characteristic  passages  have  a charm  that 
is  perhaps  never  found  less  mixed  with 
baser  matter  in  any  other  of  the  plays 
which  make  up  the  collection  known  as 
the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
they  bear  the  supreme  test  of  being  read 
over  again  many  times  without  loss  of 
freshness.  Philaster  is  son  and  heir  to  a 
King  of  Sicily,  but  robbed  of  his  rights  by 
the  King  of  Calabria.  This  King  has  a 
daughter,  Arethusa,  secretly  in  love  with 
Philaster,  as  he  with  her,  but  destined  by 
her  father  to  marry  Pharamond,  a Span- 
ish Prince.  Euphrasia,  daughter  of  Dion, 
an  honest  courtier,  is  also  in  love  with 
Philaster,  and  has  entered  his  service  dis- 
guised as  a page,  under  the  name  of  Bel- 
lario.  Arethusa  makes  her  love  known 
to  Philaster,  who,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  readier  means  of  communicating 
with  each  other,  transfers  Bellario  to  her. 
Thyra,  a very  odious  lady  of  the  court, 
spreads  a report  that  Arethusa  and  her 
handsome  page  have  been  too  intimate. 
Philaster  believes  this  slander,  and  this 
leads  to  many  complications.  Arethusa 
dismisses  Bellario.  Philaster  refuses  to 
take  him  back.  They  all  meet  in  a con- 
venient forest,  where  Philaster  is  about 
to  kill  Arethusa  at  her  own  earnest  en- 
treaty, when  he  is  prevented  by  a clown 
who  is  passing.  The  King,  finding  his 
daughter  wounded,  is  furious,  and  orders 
instant  search  for  the  assassin.  Bellario 
insists  that  he  is  the  criminal.  He  and 
Philaster  are  put  under  arrest;  the  Prin- 
cess asks  to  be  their  jailer.  The  people 
rise  in  insurrection,  and  rescue  him.  It 
then  turns  out  that  he  and  Arethusa  have 
been  quietly  married.  Of  course  the  play 
turns  out  with  the  discovery  of  Bellario’s 
sex  and  the  King’s  consent  to  everything. 

I have  said  that  it  is  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt dividing  the  work  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  where  they  worked  together. 
Both,  of  course,  are  to  blame  for  what  is 
the  great  blot  on  the  play — Philaster’s 
ready  belief,  I might  well  say  eager  be- 
lief, in  the  guilt  of  the  Princess.  One  of 
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his  speeches  is  positively  monstrous  in 
infamous  suggestion.  Coleridge  says  : 
“Beaumont  and  Fletcher  always  write 
as  if  virtue  or  goodness  were  a sort  of 
talisman  or  strange  something  that  might 
be  lost  without  the  least  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  owner.  In  short,  their  chaste  ladies 
value  their  chastity  as  a material  thing, 
not  as  an  act  or  state  of  being;  and  this 
mere  thing  being  imaginary,  no  wonder 
that  all  their  women  are  represented  with 
the  minds  of  strumpets,  except  a few  irra- 
tional humorists.  . . .Hence  the  frightful 
contrast  between  their  women  (even  those 
who  are  meant  to  be  virtuous)  and  Shake- 
speare’s.” There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but 
it  is  extravagant.  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er have  drawn  pure  women.  Both  Bel- 
lario and  Arethusa  are  so.  So  is  Aspatia. 
They  had  coarse  and  even  animal  notions 
of  women,  it  is  true,  but  we  must,  in  judg- 
ing what  they  meant  their  women  to  be, 
never  forget  that  coarseness  of  phrase  is 
not  always  coarseness  of  thought.  Wo- 
men were  allowed  then  to  talk  about 
things  and  to  use  words  now  forbidden 
outside  the  slums.  Decency  changes  its 
terms,  though  not  its  nature,  from  one 
age  to  another.  This  is  a partial  excuse 
for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but  they  sin 
against  that  decorum  of  the  intellect 
and  conscience  that  is  the  same  in  all 
ages.  In  Women  Pleased  Claudio  dis- 
guises himself,  and  makes  love  to  his 
married  sister  Isabella  in  order  to  test 
her  chastity. 

The  question  as  to  the  authorship  of 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  has  an  interest 
perhaps  even  greater  than  that  concern- 
ing the  shares  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
respectively  in  the  plays  they  wrote  to- 
gether, because  in  this  case  a part  is  at- 
tributed to  Shakespeare.  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  was  first  published  in  1634,  and 
ascribed  on  the  title-page  to  “the  mem- 
orable worthies  of  their  time,  Mr.  John 
F.  and  Mr.  W.  S.”  That  Fletcher’s  name 
should  have  been  put  first  is  not  surpris- 
ing, if  we  remember  his  great  popularity. 
He  seems  for  a time  to  have  been  more 
fashionable  than  Shakespeare,  especially 
with  the  young  bloods  fresh  from  the 
University  and  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  They 
appear  to  have  thought  that  he  knew*  the 
world,  in  their  limited  understanding  of 
the  word,  better  than  his  great  predeces- 
sor. The  priority  of  name  on  the  title- 
page,  if  not  due  to  this,  probably  indicated 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  play  was  from 
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the  hand  of  Fletcher.  Opinion  has  been 
divided,  with  a leaning  on  the  part  of  the 
weightier  judges  towards  giving  a great- 
er or  less  share  to  Shakespeare.  I think 
the  verdict  must  be  the  Scottish  one  of 
Not  Proven . On  the  one  haud,  the  play 
could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
1608,  and  it  seems  extremely  improbable 
that  Shakespeare,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  and  in  all  the  splendid  maturity 
of  his  powers  and  of  his  mastery  over 
them,  should  have  become  the  junior  part- 
ner of  a younger  man.  Nor  can  he  be 
supposed  to  have  made  the  work  over  and 
adapted  it  to  the  stage,  for  he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  that  kind  of  work  long 
before.  But  we  cannot  suppose  the  play 
to  be  so  early  as  1608,  for  the  parts  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  Fletcher’s  are  in 
his  maturer  manner.  Yet  there  are  some 
passages  which  seem  to  be  above  his  reach, 
and  might  lead  us  to  suppose  Fletcher  to 
have  deliberately  imitated  Shakespeare’s 
manner;  but  that  he  never  does,  though 
indebted  to  him  for  many  suggestions. 
There  is  one  speech  in  the  play  which  is 
certainly  very  like  Shakespeare’s  in  the 
way  it  grows,  and  beginning  with  a series 
of  noble  images,  deepens  into  philosophic 
thought  at  the  close.  And  yet  I am  not 
altogether  convinced,  for  I have  shown 
that  Fletcher  could  heighten  his  style 
when  he  thought  fit,  and  when  the  subject 
fully  inspired  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  undoubtedly 
owed  a part  of  their  immediate  renown  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
gentlemen  and  scholars.  Not  that  they 
put  on  airs  of  gentility,  as  their  disciple 
Ford  was  fond  of  doing  a little  later,  and 
as  Horace  Walpole,  Byron,  and  even  Lan- 
dor  did.  They  frankly  gave  their  address 
in  Grub  Street,  so  far  as  we  know.  But 
they  certainly  seem  to  have  been  set  up, 
as  being  artists  and  men  of  the  world, 
not  perhaps  as  rivals  of  Shakespeare,  but 
in  favorable  comparison  with  one  who 
was  supposed  to  owe  everything  to  nature. 
I believe  that  Pope,  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  was  the  first  to  ex- 
press doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  accept- 
ing too  literally  what  Ben  Jonson  says 
of  his  “little  Latin  and  less  Greek.” 
However  that  may  be,  and  I am  inclined 
to  think  Shakespeare  had  more  learning 
even,  not  to  say  knowledge,  than  is  com- 
monly allowed  him,  it  is  singular  that  the 
man  whose  works  show  him  to  have  medi- 


tated deeply  on  whatever  interests  human 
thought,  should  have  been  supposed  never 
•to  have  given  his  mind  to  the  processes 
of  his  own  craft.  But  this  comparison  of 
him  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  sug- 
gests one  remark  of  some  interest,  namely, 
that  not  only  are  his  works  by  far  more 
cleanly  in  thought  and  phrase  than  those 
of  any  of  his  important  contemporaries, 
except  Marlowe,  not  only  are  his  men 
more  manly  and  his  women  more  wo- 
manly than  theirs,  but  that  his  types  also 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  altogether  be- 
yond any  they  seem  to  have  been  capable 
of  conceiving. 

Of  the  later  dramatists,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  I think,  rank  next  to  Shake- 
speare in  the  amount  of  pleasure  they  give, 
though  not  in  the  quality  of  it,  and  in 
fanciful  charm  of  expression.  In  spite 
of  all  their  coarseness,  there  is  a delicacy, 
a sensibility,  an  air  of  romance,  and 
above  all  a grace,  in  their  best  work  that 
make  them  forever  attractive  to  the  young, 
and  to  all  those  who  have  learned  to  grow 
old  amiably.  Imagination,  as  Shake- 
speare teaches  us  to  know  it,  we  can  hard- 
ly allow  them,  but  they  are  the  absolute 
lords  of  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  in 
the  domain  of  fancy.  Their  poetry  is 
genuine,  spontaneous,  and  at  first  hand. 
As  I turn  over  the  leaves  of  an  edition 
which  I read  forty -five  years  ago,  and  see, 
by  the  passages  underscored,  how  much 
I enjoyed,  and  remember  with  whom,  so 
many  happy  memories  revive,  so  many 
vanished  faces  lean  over  the  volume  with 
me,  that  I am  prone  to  suspect  myself  of 
yielding  to  an  enchantment  that  is  not  in 
the  book  itself.  But  no,  I read  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  through  again  last  autumn, 
and  the  eleven  volumes  of  Dyce’s  edition 
show  even  more  pencil  marks  than  the 
two  of  Darley  had  gathered  in  repeated 
readings.  The  delight  they  give,  the  gay- 
ety  they  inspire,  are  all  their  own.  Per- 
haps one  cause  of  this  is  their  lavishness, 
their  lightsome  ease,  their  happy  confi- 
dence in  resources  that  never  failed  them. 
Their  minds  work  without  that  reluctant 
creak  which  pains  us  in  most  of  the  later 
dramatists.  They  had  that  pleasure  in 
writing  wdiich  gives  pleasure  in  reading, 
and  deserve  our  gratitude  because  they 
promote  cheerfulness,  or,  even  when  grav- 
est, a pensive  melancholy  that,  if  it  does 
not  play  with  sadness,  never  takes  it  too 
seriously. 
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AN  AUTUMN  LANDSCAPE. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  LAMPMAN. 

V 

NO  wind  there  is  that  either  pipes  or  moans; 
The  fields  are  cold  and  still;  the  sky 
Is  covered  with  a blue -gray  sheet 
Of  motionless  cloud;  and  at  my  feet 
The  river,  curling  softly  by, 

Whispers  and  dimples  round  its  quiet  gray  stones. 


Along  the  chill  green  slope  that  dips  and  heaves 
The  road  runs  rough  and  silent,  lined 
With  plum-trees,  misty  and  blue -gray, 

And  poplars  pallid  as  the  day, 

In  masses  spectral,  undefined, 

Pale  greenish  stems  half  hid  in  dry  gray  leaves. 


And  on  beside  the  river’s  sober  edge 
A long  fresh  field  lies  black.  Beyond, 

Low  thickets  gray  and  reddish  stand, 

Stroked  white  with  birch ; and  near  at  hand, 
Over  a little  steel -smooth  pond, 

Hang  multitudes  of  thin  and  withering  sedge. 


Across  a waste  and  solitary  rise 
A ploughman  urges  his  dull  team, 

A stooped  gray  figure  with  prone  brow 
That  plunges  bending  to  the  plough 
With  strong,  uneven  steps.  The  stream 
Rings  and  re-echoes  with  his  furious  cries. 

Sometimes  the  lowing  of  a cow,  long-drawn, 
Comes  from  far  off ; and  crows  in  strings 
Pass  on  the  upper  silences. 

A flock  of  small  gray  goldfinches, 

Flown  down  with  silvery  twitterings, 
Rustle  among  the  birch  cones  and  are  gone. 


This  day  the  season  seems  like  one  that  heeds 
With  fixed  ear  and  lifted  hand 
All  moods  that  yet  are  known  on  earth, 
All  motions  that  have  faintest  birth, 

If  haply  she  may  understand 
The  utmost  inward  sense  of  all  her  deeds. 
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MY  PIIOTOGRAPH. 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB. 

MY  sister  Sunshine  smiled  on  me, 

And  of  my  visage  wrought  a shade. 
“Behold,”  she  cried,  “the  mystery 
Of  which  thou  art  afraid! 

“For  Death  is  but  a tenderness, 

A shadow,  that  unclouded  Love 
Hath  fashioned  in  its  own  excess 
Of  radiances  from  above.” 


TIIE  EFFERATI  FAMILY. 


BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


I. 

the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  April  30, 
1888,  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  arrival 
at  that  hostelry  of 
the  Efferati  Family, 
a storm  of  limited 
area  but  great  vio- 
lence was  develop- 
ed and  was  central 
over  the  Casa  Na- 
poleon — a modest 
hotel,  frequented 
mainly  by  foreign- 
ers of  indistinction,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  South  Fifth  Avenue,  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Franco-Italian  quarter 
of  New  York. 

This  storm  may  be  said  to  have  come 
in  a two-horse  carriage.  Its  negative  pole 
was  the  driver  of  the  carriage,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael O’Hallahan.  Its  positive  pole  was 
made  up  of  Signor  Giuseppe  Garibaldi 
Efferati,  Signora  Vittoria  Einmanuela  Ef- 
ferati, the  Signorini  Vittorio  Emmanuele 
and  Umberto  Efferati,  and  Signorina  Mar- 
gherita  Efferati — in  conjunction  with 
two  trunks,  three  portmanteaux,  five 
hand-bags,  and  the  cases  enclosing  four 
mandolins  and  a double-strung  guitar. 
It  is  something  of  a mystery  how  this 
load  ever  was  piled  into  and  upon  a sin- 
gle carriage;  but  it  was — and  it  made  a 
pretty  good-sized  heap  upon  the  pavement 
in  front  of  the  Casa  Napoleon  when  it 
was  there  discharged. 

It  was  when  the  process  of  unloading 
was  completed  and  Signor  Efferati  ten- 
dered to  Mr^p’Hallahan  the  sum  of  two 
[ Vol.  lxxiv^ 


dollars— which  sum  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  high  contracting  parties  as 
the  fare  that  should  be  paid  for  bringing 
the  Efferati  Family  and  its  belongings 
from  the  Desbrosses  Street  ferry  to  the 
hotel — that  the  positive  and  negative 
poles  of  this  latent  tempest  came  togeth- 
er with  a bang! 

Mr.  O’Hallahan  did  not  extend  his 
hand  to  accept  the  money  that  Signor 
Efferati  offered  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  stepped  back  two  paces,  drew  his  head 
up  proudly,  closed  his  lips  with  great 
firmness  about  the  stump  of  an  extin- 
guished cigar  that  was  between  them, 
and  regarded  the  two-dollar  bill  with  a 
cold  and  haughty  stare. 

“He  is  your  money,”  said  Signor  Ef- 
ferati. 

“ Oi’ll  be  dommed  if  it’s  me  money,” 
answered  Mr.  O’Hallahan.  “It’s  foive 
dollars  oi’m  afther  chargin’  yez — an’  not 
a hair’s-bridth  of  a dommed  cint  less!” 

Upon  the  usually  genial  face  of  Signor 
Efferati  a flush  appeared,  and  his  short 
and  round  and  usually  genial  person  be- 
gan to  quiver  with  a righteous  rage. 

This  barefaced  swindle  was  more  than  lie 
could  stand. 

“ Robber!”  he  hissed,  “ take  your  mon- 
ey—or  go  without  any  money  at  all.” 

But  as  he  spoke  these  words  in  his  native 
Italian,  Mr.  O'Hallahan  could  only  infer 
that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  a demand 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be 
fulfilled;  which  inference  wras  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Signor  Efferati  shook  the 
two-dollar  bill  violently  beneath  Mr. 
O’Hallahan’s  nose. 

“You  did  say!”  struck  in  Signora  Ef- 
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ferati;  who  perceived  the  lingual  compli- 
cation that  had  arisen;  and  who  also  felt 
that  it  was  time  for  her,  in  her  capacity 
of  family  treasurer,  to  resist  this  assault 
upon  the  family  purse. 

“St,  you  did  say!”  cried  Signor  Effe- 
rati,  clutching  eagerly  at  the  English 
phrase,  and  hurling  it  at  Mr.  O’Hallahan 
in  a tone  of  tragical  command. 

“ Oi 4 did  say,’  did  oi  ? An’  phwat  did 
oi  say,  y’  blatherin’  Eytallian  idjit  ? Oi 
said  oi’d  drive  yez  frum  the  ferry,  an’ 
mebbe  a choild  an’  a box  or  two,  fur  two 
dollars.  But  did  oi  say  oi’d  drive  th’ 
whole  dommed  Eytallian  nation  an’  all 
their  dommed  monkeys  an’  all  their 
dommed  hand-organs  frum  tli’  ferry  for 
two  dollars  ? Answer  me  that,  y’  dommed 
fat  Eytallian  baste,  an'  pay  me  the  foive 
dollars  y’  owe  me,  before  I knock  th’ 
stuffin’  outen  yer  fat  body  an’  yer  dom 
two  big  oiyes  inter  one!”  And,  being 
thus  delivered,  Mr.  O'Hallahan  with  great 
rapidity  divested  himself  of  his  hat  and 
coat  and  tossed  these  portions  of  his  ap- 
parel upon  the  box  of  his  carriage,  placed 
carefully  beside  them  the  remnant  of  his 
cigar,  and  in  this  warlike  disarray  ad- 
vanced toward  Signor  Efferati  with  his 
hands  clinched  and  his  arms  raised. 

That  the  flush  of  rage  at  that  moment 
disappeared  from  Signor  Efferati’s  round 
face,  and  was  succeeded  by  a somewhat 
pasty  pallor,  probably  was  due  to  the 
rude  shock  inflicted  upon  his  highly 
strung  artistic  nature  by  Mr.  O’Halla- 
han's  very  obvious  intention  to  submit 
a difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  an 
abstract  financial  matter  to  the  coarse 
and  inconclusive  arbitrament  of  personal 
combat;  and  it  doubtless  was  this  same 
artistic  supersensitiveness  which  led  him, 
as  Mr.  O'Hallahan  advanced,  to  step 
hastily  behind  the  pile  of  luggage  and 
musical  instruments — where  his  faithful 
consort  instantly  enfolded  him  in  her 
arms. 

“Calm  thyself,  Seppino!”  she  cried. 
44  Calm  thyself ! I,  thy  wife,  implore  thee ! 
Be  not  overcome  by  thy  fierce  nature. 
What  would  happen  to  us  sliouldst  thou 
kill  this  wretched  man  ? In  this  bar- 
barous country  thy  own  death  would  fol- 
low. Thou  wouldst  be  hung.  Thy  wife 
would  be  a widow.  Thy  children  would 
be  fatherless  — and  our  combination  would 
be  broken  up  by  the  loss  of  its  first  man- 
dolin ! Govern  then  thy  anger  for  our 
sakes.  ,fay  anything  to  this  brute  rather 
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than  thus  plunge  us  all  into  ruinous  de- 
spair!” 

While  Signora  Efferati  delivered  this 
moving  appeal,  she  and  Signor  Efferati 
were  circling  rapidly  together  around  the 
pile  of  luggage;  which  they  thus  contin- 
uously interposed  between  themselves  and 
the  violent  Mr.  O'Hallahan,  who  rapidly 
circled  after  them.  The  younger  Efferati, 
standing  in  a row  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Casa  Napoleon  and  regarding  anxiously 
the  rotation  of  their  imperilled  parents, 
were  a prey  to  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
alarm.  Behind  them,  drawn  thither  by 
the  sounds  of  the  affray,  stood  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  Casa  Napoleon,  Don  An- 
astasio,  together  with  the  Cuban  waiter, 
Telesforo,  the  French  waiter,  Jules,  and 
the  French  chamber  - maid,  Marie.  An 
interested  crowd  had  collected  in  the 
street — the  diverse  languages  spoken  by 
the  various  members  of  which  being  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  proximity  of 
the  South  Fifth  Avenue  approach  to  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

“Sacrifice  thy  anger  for  my  sake,  for 
all  of  oursakes,  Seppino,”  again  urged  the 
Signora.  “Do  not  imbrue  thy  hands 
with  his  vile  blood.  Give  him  what  he 
demands,  and  let  him  go.”  To  which 
she  added,  addressing  Mr.  O’Hallahan, 
“We  do  pay.” 

Upon  the  utterance  of  these  words 
of  surrender,  Mr.  O’Hallahan  instantly 
ceased  his  belligerent  demonstration  ; and 
as  he  resumed  his  coat  and  hat  and  frag- 
ment of  cigar,  resumed  also  his  Milesian 
urbanity.  “ It’s  a rale  leddy  that  y’  are, 
ma’am,  from  the  top  o’  your  handsome 
head  t’  th’  tips  o’  your  tin  pretty  little 
toes,”  he  said,  gallantly.  And  he  added, 
as  he  took  promptly  the  five  dollars 
which  Signor  Efferati  most  reluctantly 
held  out  to  him:  “It’s  th’  ways  o’  th' 
counthry  as  your  husband’s  not  aftlier 
knowin’  yet;  but  he'll  larn  ’em  as  he  goes 
along,  ma’am,  don't  you  have  no  fear!” 

As  Mr.  O’Hallahan  drove  away,  leaving 
Signor  Efferati  standing  amongst  the 
boxed-up  mandolins  in  a pose  suggestive 
of  a short  and  stout  Marius  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a musical  Carthage,  the  fire 
and  fury  of  the  artistic  nature  once  more 
asserted  itself.  Signor  Efferati  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  as  he  shook  his  soft 
bunch  of  a fist  after  the  retreating  car- 
riage he  exclaimed:  “Ah,  Vittoria,  why 
didst  thou  stay  my  avenging  arm  ? Why 

didst  thou  interfere  to  prevent  me  from 
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wreaking  upon  that  insolent  brigand  the  tasio  collected  the  portmanteaux  and 
full  measure  of  my  wrath  ?”  hand-bags;  their  several  owners  took 

“Calm  thyself,  my  Seppino,”  answer-  each  the  case  containing  his  or  her  mu- 
ed  the  Signora,  soothingly.  And,  as  she  sical  instrument — and  then  the  EfFerati 


“ITS  FOIVE  DOLLARS  Ol’M  AFTHRR  CHARGIN’  YEZ.” 


passed  her  arm  within  his  and  gently 
drew  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
valorous  encounter;  she  added:  “Still 
within  thy  heart  the  fierce  traditions  of 
thy  stormy  race.  Thy  foe  is  crushed  and 
vanished.  Benolongerviolentandcruel !” 

And  then  Jules  and  Telesforo  shoul- 
dered the  trunks;  Marie  and  Don  Anas- 
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Family  entered  the  hospitable  doorway 
of  the  Casa  Napoleon. 

n. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  O’Hallahan,  but 
unfortunately  for  the  EfFerati  Family, 
the  actual  head  of  the  Casa  Napoleon  did 
not  reach  the  seat  of  war  until  after 
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the  battle  was  over;  and  therefore  came 
too  late  to  interpose  her  powerful  forces 
as  an  auxiliary  on  the  side  of  abstract 
justice.  During  the  conflict  Madame  had 
been  in  her  own  chamber,  dressing  for 
the  evening.  She  descended  the  stairs  as 
the  procession  entered  from  the  street, 
and  became  a very  fountain  of  bubbling 
sympathetic  indignation  when  the  Signo- 
ra explained  to  her  the  outrageous  wrong 
that  the  departed  Mr.  O’Hallahan  had  put 
upon  them. 

In  private  Madame  rated  Don  Anasta- 
sio  roundly  for  permitting  their  guests  to 
be  imposed  upon.  It  would  give  a bad 
name  to  the  Casa  Napoleon,  she  said,  if 
they  suffered  its  frequenters  thus  to  be 
despoiled  by  bandits  at  its  very  doors. 
Don  Anastasio  listened  respectfully  to  his 
wife’s  protest,  and  then  replied  to  it — ac- 
companying his  words  with  a gentle  shrug- 
ging of  his  shoulders  and  a deprecating 
out-turning  of  the  palms  of  his  hands — 
by  citing  at  length  the  first  Law,  under 
the  second  Title,  of  the  Fifth  Partida 
of  Alonzo  the  Wise,  King  of  Arragon: 
which  law  exhibits  the  three  several  ways 
whereby  one  man  may  become  responsi- 
ble for  the  safe  keeping  of  another  man’s 
property.  Arguing  from  this  quotation, 
he  pointed  out  that  Signor  Efferati  had 
not  voluntarily  given  him  the  five  dollars 
to  hold  in  trust;  nor  had  the  charge  of  it 
been  thrust  upon  him  by  the  chance  of 
natural  disaster,  such  as  flood,  shipwreck, 
or  fire;  nor  had  it  been  confided  to  his 
keeping  by  Signor  Efferati  and  Mr.  O’Hal- 
lahan  jointly,  pending  its  whole  or  par- 
tial payment  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  in  interest  under  the  direction  of 
a properly  constituted  court.  Therefore, 
concluded  Don  Anastasio,  triumphantly, 
he  was  no  more  responsible  in  the  premises 
than  was  Alonzo  the  Wise  himself — who 
died  some  six  hundred  years  before  this 
particular  application  of  his  wisdom  was 
made. 

Madame  shocked  Don  Anastasio,  and 
not  a little  pained  him,  by  replying  brisk- 
ly that  sentimentsof  this  nature  were  all 
very  well  for  a king  in  the  dark  ages, 
but  she’d  be  bound  that  Alonzo  the  Wise 
would  have  sung  a very  different  tune  had 
lie  lived  in  New  York  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  made  his  living  by  keeping 
a hotel. 

Yet,  Madame’s  championship  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Efferati  Family  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  making  a tolerably  close 
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bargain  with  its  business  head  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  it  was  to  be  boarded 
and  lodged.  She  and  the  Signora  argued 
the  matter  vigorously  for  half  an  hour 
before  they  came  to  a settlement.  The 
terms  finally  agreed  upon  were  six  dollars 
and  a half  a day  for  the  entire  family;  in 
return  for  which  the  family  had  two 
rooms  on  the  top  floor,  its  early  coffee 
and  bread,  and  its  subsequent  breakfast 
and  dinner.  Quite  by  accident,  Madame 
omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
table  wine  was  an  extra.  At  the  very 
least,  that  meant  another  dollar  a day — 
of  which  eighty  cents  would  be  clear 
gain. 

In  accordance  with  the  friendly  cus- 
toms which  obtained  in  this  easy  going 
little  hotel,  everybody  spoke  to  the  new 
arrivals  when  they  came  down  to  dinner; 
and  as  they  themselves  were  of  a most 
kindly  nature — barring  only  the  Signor, 
when  by  some  ill  chance  his  warlike 
and  tempestuous  spirit  was  aroused— the 
whole  company  presently  was  talking  to- 
gether in  a polyglot  of  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  French,  with  the  cordial  frankness 
of  friends  who  had  known  each  other 
for  years.  Under  these  affable  conditions 
it  was  not  long  before  the  history,  the 
purposes,  the  aspirations,  of  the  Efferati 
Family  became  almost  as  well  known  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  Casa  Napol6on  as  they 
were  to  the  members  of  that  family  them- 
selves. 

In  brief,  they  were  patriots  and  musi- 
cians. The  Signor  and  the  Signora — 
though  the  Signora  did  not  for  a moment 
admit  that  her  entry  into  life  belonged  to 
so  remote  a period  of  antiquity — had  been 
born  in  the  very  midst  of  that  glorious 
struggle  by  which  Italiau  unity  was  se- 
cured. Entering  the  world  at  this  in- 
spiriting epoch,  they  had  come  by  their  pa- 
triotic names  almost  as  naturally  as.  sub- 
sequently, they  had  come  by  their  neces- 
sary teeth:  and  they  had  lived  up  to  these 
names  gallantly.  Signor  Efferati  was  a 
Young  Italian  of  the  most  pronounced 
sort — as  he  proved  beyond  a peradventure 
when  he  came  on  (between  the  first  and 
second  parts)  wearing  a sword  and  the  red 
shirt  to  which  his  song  related,  and  sang 
with  a magnificent  fervor  “La  Camicia 
rossa  ” — to  the  glorious  air  and  words  of 
which  Garibaldi’s  soldiers  marched  to  vic- 
tory. On  these  inspired  occasions  Signor 
Efferati  simply  was  superb! 

According  to  this  patriot  singer’s  own 
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statement,  it  was  the  great  misfortune  of 
his  life  that  he  had  not  been  bred  to  the 
career  of  arms.  The  traditions  of  his  race, 
as  his  name  sufficiently  indicated,  he 
would  say — the  while  giving  a fierce  up- 
ward curl  to  his  mustachios — were  tradi- 
tions of  dare-devil  adventure  and  dan- 
gerous deeds.  But  the  enemies  of  Italy 
— fortunately  for  their  own  well-being — 
had  the  wisdom  to  hide  their  diminished 
heads  when  Signor  Efferati,  who  surely 
would  have  exterminated  them,  arrived 
at  a fighting  age.  Therefore,  his  country 
having  no  need  for  his  strong  arm  and 
resolute  spirit,  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  career  of  music;  and  had  strummed 
upon  his  mandolin,  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  that  instrument  had  sung  for  him- 
self, a brave  way  through  the  world. 

That  the  Signora  assigned  the  date  of 
her  birth  to  a period  44  long  after  the  war 
was  over,”  was  a statement,  probably,  of 
desired  rather  than  actual  fact;  yet  was 
it  entirely  excusable  in  the  case  of  a most 
charming  woman  who  possessed  — and 
who  knew  admirably  well  how  to  use — a 
most  killing  pair  of  brown  eyes.  There 
was  a comfortable  plumpness,  a generous 
redundancy  of  outline,  about  the  Signora’s 
pleasing  figure  which  would  have  led  a 
critical  observer — cool  enough  to  remain 
critical  under  fire  of  her  eyes  — to  infer 
that  her  age  certainly  was  not  less  than 
five-and-thirty.  However,  her  husband, 
who  was  as  devotedly  attached  to  her  as 
she  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  had 
declared  for  some  years  past  that  she  was 
just  turned  of  twenty-five. 

It  is  certain  that  the  eldest  son  of  this 
most  affectionate  couple,  Vittorio  Emman- 
uele — named  in  honor  of  his  mother,  who 
had  been  named  in  honor  of  her  King — 
was  sixteen  years  old:  which  fact  must 
be  worked  into  the  family  arithmetic  in 
any  way  that  it  will  go.  Umberto,  the 
second  son,  was  two  years  younger;  and 
little  Marglierita  was  a miss  of  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  There  was  an  eye  to 
business  as  well  as  to  patriotism  in  the 
names  of  these  younger  children:  “Um- 
berto and  Marglierita,  named  in  honor  of 
the  present  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,” 
made  a capital  point  on  the  bills.  That 
all  three  were  born  musical  prodigies 
ought  to  go  without  saying.  Each  of  the 
boys  played  upon  the  mandolin  like  a 
junior  seraph,  and  little  Margherita's 
touch  upon  that  instrument  was  less  like 
that  of  a half-grown  girl  than  like  that 


of  a half-grown  angel.  When  they  all 
played  together,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  paternal  mandolin,  and  with  energy 
and  depth  of  tone  added  by  the  maternal 
double-strung  guitar,  the  result  was  music 
so  entirely  heavenly  that  it  was  as  though 
their  enraptured  audiences  were  listening 
to  a celestial  orchestra— and  even  were 
beholding  the  same,  seated  in  a grace- 
ful curve  with  the  celestial  right  legs  of 
its  several  members  crossed  over  their 
celestial  left  knees. 

The  entertainments  given  by  this  tal- 
ented family  were  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. There  were  several  choral  num- 
bers, with  instrumental  accompaniment; 
there  were  duos  by  the  Signor  and  the 
Signora;  the  boys  always  evoked  fits  of 
laughter  by  their  rollicking  rendering  of 
Neapolitan  street  ballads;  and  the  First 
Part  always  ended  with  the  “Hymn  to 
the  Virgin,”  sung  by  little  Margherita  in 
a manner  so  affecting  that  it  rarely  failed 
to  draw  from  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
audience  an  ample  tribute  of  tears.  Be- 
tween the  parts,  the  Signor  came  out 
alone  — wearing  his  red  shirt  and  fairly 
blazing  with  the  spirit  of  Italia  irredenta 
— and  gave  “La  Camicia  rossa”  in  mag- 
nificent form.  The  Signora’s  correspond- 
ing triumph  was  the  number  next  to  the 
last  in  the  Second  Part:  an  especially 
vivacious  Venetian  love-song  which  she 
sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  double- 
strung  guitar,  and  also  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  her  prodigiously  fine  brown  eyes. 
At  the  end  of  it,  in  the  thick  of  the  ap- 
plause, the  bouquet  was  handed  up  to  her. 

I say  the  bouquet  because  it  always  was 
the  same  bouquet.  They  carried  it  with 
them  in  a box  especially  provided  for  it, 
and  it  was  a work  of  art  so  admirable 
that— at  least  by  gas-light— the  flowers 
composing  it  seemed  almost  to  be  real. 
The  presentation  of  the  bouquet  usually 
was  a tremendous  success  because  of  a 
telling  bit  of  comedy,  of  Signor  Efferati’s 
devising,  which  accompanied  it,  and  which 
rounded  off  the  naughty  little  love-song 
with  a delightful  touch  of  realism.  Just 
as  the  Signora  received  the  floral  tribute 
from  the  hands  of  the  usher,  a three- 
cornered  note  always  fell  out  from  it  and 
fluttered  in  the  full  view  of  the  audience 
to  the  floor  at  her  feet.  Her  own  ample 
person  interposing  as  a screen,  the  note 
could  not  be  seen  by  her  husband;  yet 
would  she  give  a most  effective  look  of 
alarm  over  her  shoulder  as  she  picked  it 
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up  and  hastily  thrust  it  into  Die 
liberally low-citi  bosom  *>f  her 
T la  the  ^qhtals  of  Eurrjpcv 
lhi$.-&£$  ^Uivarhibl/  brought  dowh 
' t lift  liou^c.  U v/.»s  a surprise  fa 
tjjro  - that  lu  Amfey- 
the;  NoHherii  por- 
lion  of  Arnerite—it  tell 
ly  cold.  The  final  rutmbor >>n  tln> 
pi^>gramrne  always  was  the  na- 
tional anthem  of  the  Suyniry  jfti 
which  at  the  moment  these  mi  • 
ented  Italians  were  winning  fresh 
musical  ronow  n—aml  so  exteml* 
ed  had  been  their  travels'.  tluity 
at  one  tinie  or  another,  they  hud 
sungr  ulnm[sf ^ aU  natiyuiil  -uju' 
thorns  of  the  civilized  world. 

As  to  (lie  ‘.own  in  which  tin* 
Signora  appeared  before  a d» 
hclvtel  puhiiev  it  was -hy  gas- 
1 igh twitch  tv  garmen  t as;  evon 
tiifc  Queen  of  Sifehw  in  ail  her 
gliN'y  wofc  a gray,  ;siijjfc. 

skiri  overlaid  with  lace,  a ml  many 
fiotxnce$;  tv  cvim>on  body  open- 
i%  delectiibly  over  a riwst  pi 
quant  lace  corsage,  ftmVhaviu^  a 
rolling  lace  collar 
sieevevwJiicb  displa  yed  to  the  best 
a^v^ntag^  'b&r,  ^hXrcniug  throiu 
andmo^t  ugveealdy  ro.muled  arms. 
The  Signojc  #*t  one  period,  had 
wont  the  dress  «f  a troubadour 
■•—  aw  affect  iu  gurnrt  velvet  {leu 
IW  reliiiqu Axhed  ml uctaully  ., 

on  tlie>cere  of  eouvieid^u^.  fdr 
ertny^nl  101)^1  eyiqiiug Tins 

b.UvaJiy 


'Mttey.  bad  ik%  practical 
Vug*!  4t  itaruiiUiMg  him.  when  life 

ter  ,T  . ••;  y.;,T;  .Vy .y/"' y ’T' 

r«‘(>ia^e  Jjis  coal  in  n mohnnt  with  the  patcur, hmher  pumps.  m which  eabunt 
bou-ihahUa.n  garment  and  be  ready  in  array -.-their  hail,  like  their  father’s,  bcin^r.. 
SUintiy  to  appear;  and  the  change  hack  cut  sdiorf  and  most  caret  idly  brushed  for- 
again  U>  cvcuiifg  drcsrv  could  l>e  efl[or’<ed  ward  upon  th^ir  foreheads— they  1 allied 
with  it  like  before  ho  cel  mm  to  ^ Ikm  a^-j lty.>.  With  & view  tp  lifelpi'ng ' 

the  •*ta.try.  tn  !ja*  hW»oid  Part  P i>  ?rn^  ly  (bo  uxigfdic  illiiMPl'i  when  she  mu£. 
*iw  bis  i'rnr  black  n-Oii.sc'r*.  and  eaU  iv>  ihc  ; liv  niU  to  tine  Virgin,;'  ' VitlU  Mar 
l^her  lifted  ,A  )'iU&-  odd  • with  ' I6u .’ 

jutectmo  w ii\t  \ lv>*  red  >h«.a  ,»,.n  the  * word  j i,tonivt  ;ihp;it>u:;U  Simplicity,  i'ti  a-.cb.uul  ^>i 
•buff  i gfeiiite;  pteity 

tlr^‘ t • - 'ijiife ; ilie't: eburrimig. 

sbldfcr^  /♦•ufc  in  Indeed,  in  their  tiVu^..  'pb'uVbiuatitwi^ 

ak  to  wh^t ysork  nf  sho^s^ 'an^trAVtsfr^'Ilwy  im>r^  hniub;ofnuly  armyed  than  the  Ef- 
wore—heiny  mdv  ;uo  thankful  (m  havt-  feciui  hamily  \0  V«>  be  found  upon  the 
any  u£  a?L  The  boys  vvarr  dad  in  j>r»rphr  road, 
velvet  jackets  with  .broad  ’Anile  collars,  IK. 

purple  vclWtli^  Th  crtmmg;  h>  Xew  Yoi‘k,  as  the  Signor 

at  the  ku.ee  ; biuv-k.  silk  sfockings,  ami  frankly  conJided  to  iiis agcK^;d,d).oroa} ua. M< 
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an  ties  tbs?.  tu-xi  byeuuii:  id  the  Casa  Aw 
poL&it.  ii  was  tiii^  intGMtunv  the  EJfe- 
rati  FatflfHy  to  *mw«;Rrktti^wiSvp!iT%^is; 
Lh t*>* «ii i i »b<;  America's  by  a nr.is.'niihv)it 
tfjhnipb  jo  tiJit*  yhi^f  city . of'  thF  Auw 
WorM. 

They  had  marFh.'-d  eomiv.oring  to  the 
sduiitl  of  f.h>»ir\  ptvix  music,  be  dmcd. 


from  Buenos  Ayres  northward.  Rio  tie 
Ait!  euro  had  landed  them,  Caracas  Is  ad. 
elieemi  th^av.  Gul'torriftla  flail  eiubraced 
thomi  ilits  {fity  of  MeSteo  had  gene  wild 
of  itr  them:  they  had  swept  triimiphimtly 
through-  Guanajuato,  Guadalajara,  Za- 
Atvicii#  an  d A 'hiintah  u» : tvh,Au  they  cross--, 
Riey  had  been  nifet 
With -a  whole-souled  web-ome  •:»!;  K!  Paso, 
they  had  ' W<j.n  gold  imd  glory  jo  New 
Orleans.  At  this  pond  Signor  EOF  rati 
isbipped  abruptly  hQd  c«d  his  fasse  Wa s a 
took  of  i-iiHi,  in  a mocneut  ho 'Added*, 
spooking  h*  a construiiml  vbiocr  rAAi.'4 
now  »ve  are  in  Jicor  York.” 

’ Wo  pave  concerts  in  St.  Louis,”  sail 
die  Bignora  m a low  tone. 

' . Jt  is  a pity  of  imbeciles  i”  said  the  Si 
ejpujr  with  a Jtefce  contempt. 

” And  in  Chicago,'-'  continued  the  Si- 
"pnovn. 

Obviously  . IvArds  were  iuftdeqnatft  to 
express  Signor  Ed'orati  s opinion  ot  On 
cago  Ale  glared  in  a very  horrible  in  tat- 
tier  and . ground  his  teeth, 

’ ' An  d I it  ? ‘ i < i i ad  el  p ! oxi,"  c-oncl  tub'd  t 1 1 »> 

Big  n nr  a. 

Signor  Kflerati  groaned. 

'‘  Courage,  my  own. I*1  said  the  ^IgtH'dA 
tenderiy.  “They  told  os  that  Phihubd- 
phia  was  not  like  other  iVinericau  ciliejs. 
(Iiiii  it  was  a city  apart.” 

” Heaven  forbid  ibal  ibere  should  life- 
apolhtuyljit&J^”>  €^«euij«ed  Stator  ElRtr' 
rnti  ferGii)  t ly.  *-  It's  people  ku'‘'«  not  whot 
Art  isd'  ’ Shyh  dull 

of  inusk-  .upon  tlm  sou!  is  woiwe  thivn  tVo> 
shameless  hog-feet  of  St,  Rmbkf  H in  y|y 

moM.  a-,  had  as  Uy  owiw  and  brotai 
mirth  of  Oi,ca(:*> 

Bufjyjr; ; . lil-a(la.nM>,”  Signor  EfifejjsAt 
went  jUi  *>  wft  led  ly ..  mldressi  n g'  the  hostess 
of  tiu«  V;r-A<.  Nnp'oition.  “ those  wretches, 
those  animals  of  Chicago  interrapted 
nttuiy  » tii «••*•>  Mir  beautiful  overture  l.y 
eiwgng  ' IVanitl&l'  and  by  asking  us  . that 
aye  sliOhUi  shiire:  tbyir  .hcMjt&.V  Wivetr  .1 
earn*;  nn  ip  sing”  I,»a  LAunicia  rtjg&a  ■ fliey 
jeered  at  my  red  mho  by  •'tysug  ‘ Fire b 
•; .»nd  that  1 should  ‘throe;  away  the  banjo 
and  tiet  % 1 bnnt  i tbt  *•;  i ^ A;»d  wl  fa t-  tyus  jiut&t 
iiorrible.  of  all.  Mad./utta jwhtv'a  oar  si.ti  ntc-.l 
little  Mfirgheriht  sang  her  “ Hymn  to  the 
Fit-gin.''  to  tlie  rentier  oeeompaiumotd  of 

'«if'  the  savages 
cried  out  Bton  litem  band-organs,  and 
let  .t he' Jp.rttiji.eif  Iui ve  a 9how!’  ,!  : 
/AcFortuh^ttly:  - if  :«ra$  not.  until  aftew 
waMsy' expiatijed  the  Siguoru,  “ that  -we 
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knew  the  meaning  of  what  was  said — 
otherwise  Giuseppe  would  have  flown  to 
where  that  savage  was,  and  would  have 
washed  out  the  insult  in  blood.” 

“Yes,  in  blood!”  said  Signor  Efferati 
corroboratively,  at  the  same  time  giving 
his  mustachios  a most  ferocious  upward 
curl. 

“He  is  so  terrible  a man,”  added  the 
Signora,  “ when  his  anger  is  aroused!” 

“I  cannot  help  it,”  declared  Signor 
Efferati  deprecatingly.  “It  is  my  mis- 
fortune that  I inherit  the  spirit  of  my 
race.  We  Efferati  did  not  receive  our 
name  for  nothing,  back  in  the  past — our 
fierceness  has  been  known  and  dreaded 
from  the  earliest  times.” 

“ As  Don  Anastasio  himself  saw,”  said 
the  Signora,  “ it  was  only  because  of  my 
strong  entreaties  that  this  very  day  Giu- 
seppe refrained  from  slaying  the  odious 
drivei  of  the  carriage.  Is  it  not  so, 
Senor?” 

Be'ug  thus  directly  appealed  to,  Don 
Anastasio,  after  a moment  of  hesitation, 
replied,  diplomatically,  “He  did  not  kill 
him.” 

“It’s  a pity  he  didn’t,”  Colonel  With- 
ersby  struck  in.  “No  jury  on  earth 
would  convict  a man  for  killing  a New 
York  hack -driver.  They’d  acquit  him 
' without  leaving  the  box,  and  then  they’d 
give  him  a vote  of  thanks.” 

“Has  the  Signor,  your  husband,  killed 
a great  many  people?” 

It  was  Doctor  Theophile  who  asked  this 
question.  His  manner  was  most  polite, 
but  there  was  something  in  his  tone  that 
grated  a little  harshly  upon  the  Signora’s 
ears.  Don  Anastasio,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Doctor  Theophile’s  sceptical 
and  remonstrant  habit  of  mind,  took  oc- 
casion just  then  to  stroke  his  gray  mus- 
tache with  his  hand.  It  is  undeniable  that 
beneath  the  cover  of  his  hand  Don  Anas- 
tasio smiled. 

After  the  delivery  of  Doctor  Th^ophile’s 
question  there  was  a brief  but  rather  awk- 
ward pause.  Then  Signor  Efferati,  equal 
to  the  occasion,  dexterously  relaxed  the 
momentary  strain  by  replying  with  dig- 
nity in  his  wife’s  place:  “As  the  gentle- 
man doubtless  knows,  it  is  as  impossible 
for  a man  of  spirit  on  his  way  through 
the  world  to  avoid  having  affairs  of  the 
sword  as  it  is  for  him  to  avoid  having  af- 
fairs of  the  heart;  but  it  is  as  discredita- 
ble to  him  to  boast  of  the  one  as  it  is  dis- 
honorable of  him  to  boast  of  the  other. 


Has  the  gentleman  lived  long  in  New 
York,  may  I ask  ?” 

This  handsome  deliverance  — while  it 
certainly  left  the  number  of  violent 
deaths  for  which  Signor  Efferati  was  re- 
sponsible still  in  the  realm  of  pure  con- 
jecture— was  so  entirely  a retort  courteous 
that  even  the  perverse  Doctor  Theophile 
could  not  press  for  accurate  statistics  of 
the  slain.  With  a wave  of  his  hand  and 
a courtly  bow,  in  keeping  with  the  polite 
traditions  of  his  French  descent  and  West 
Indian  training,  he  accepted  the  obvious 
dismissal  of  the  delicate  subject,  and  re- 
plied that  he  had  lived  in  New  York  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  years. 

“ Ah,  that  is  a long  time,”  said  Signor 
Efferati.  “The  gentleman  must  know 
the  town  well.  Perhaps  he  can  make 
some  suggestions  of  value  as  to  the  best 
manner  in  which  musical  artists  — we 
ourselves,  in  short— can  be  introduced  to 
the  music-loving  public  of  this  great  city. 

Is  the  gentleman  himself  an  artist?  and 
of  the  dramatic  profession? — a tragedian, 
perhaps?” 

Doctor  Theophile,  slightly  disconcerted 
by  the  tendency  to  mirth  which  these 
questions  excited  among  the  company, 
replied  hastily  and  a little  testily  that  he 
was  not  a member  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession, but  a physician ; and  added  that 
he  was  quite  incapable  of  giving  advice 
of  the  nature  which  Signor  Efferati  de- 
sired. 

“Afcm,  out,”  interposed  Madame. 

“We  have  with  us  here  two  very  talent- 
ed members  of  the  profession,  who  doubt- 
less can  give  you  precisely  the  informa- 
tion which  you  require.  Permit  me  to 
present  to  you,  and  to  Madame,  my  friends 
Monsieur  and  Madame  ’Arrison — who  are 
known  in  the  world  of  art  as  Monsieur 
Claude  Dunbar  and  Mademoiselle  Violet 
Bream.  They  do  not  speak  other  than 
the  English  tongue,  but  I shall  be  most 
happy  to  translate.” 

And  then  Madame,  speaking  in  Eng- 
lish, presented  the  Efferati  Family  to  Ned 
and  Polly  Harrison —who  were  sitting  at 
one  of  the  corner  tables,  and  who  had 
been  unable  to  take  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  va- 
rious languages  in  which  it  had  been  car- 
ried on. 

Being  the  most  obliging  souls  in  the 
world,  and  being  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  fraternal  spirit  of  their  cordial  kind, 

Ned  and  Polly  were  more  than  willing, 
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of  course,  to  give  the  Efferati  Family  a 
lift  on  the  professional  road.  Moreover, 
they  were  in  a position  to  give  advice 
which  had  the  merit  of  coming  from  peo- 
ple who  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about — for  Polly  had  not  been  a very  long 
while  graduated  from  song-and-dance 
business  into  the  lightest  of  light  opera; 
and  Ned  (though  he  was  not  nearly  so 
frank  about  it  as  Polly  was  about  her 
novitiate)  had  served  his  time  in  a vari- 
ety troupe  before  he  earned  his  promo- 
tion to  the  minor  walks  of  the  legitimate 
drama  which  he  so  inconspicuously 
adorned.  Therefore  these  young  people 
gave  to  the  Efferati  Family — Madame 
obligingly  acting  as  interpreter — much 
sound  counsel;  and  the  conference  ended 
by  their  promising  to  put  the  Signor  in 
relations  with  a trustworthy  and  capable 
theatrical  agent  the  very  next  day. 

“ We  rest  upon  roses!”  observed  Signor 
Efferati  poetically,  as  he  retired  that 
night  to  the  clean  and  comfortable  bed 
provided  for  him  in  the  Casa  Napoleon — 
leaving  to  the  Signora,  as  was  his  custom, 
the  thankless  office  of  putting  out  the 
light  and  finding  her  way  to  bed  in  the 
dark.  “ These  friends  of  ours  will  make 
our  triumphant  way  plain  to  us,”  he  con- 
tinued. “They  will  conquer  for  us  all 
difficulties.  Here  it  will  not  be  as  it  was 
in  that  vile  St.  Louis,  and  in  that  despica- 
ble Chicago,  and  in  that  Philadelphia  of 
ice.  Here  it  will  be  as  it  was  in  New 
Orleans  the  bountiful.  This  New  York, 
Yittoria,  it  is  a city  of  success !” 

That  the  Signora,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, would  have  responded  sympa- 
thetically to  her  husband’s  outburst  of 
prophetic  enthusiasm  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  The  conditions,  unfortunately, 
were  not  favorable — for  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Signor  Efferati  reached  his 
peroration  she  hit  her  shin  a vicious 
crack  against  the  rocking-chair  in  the 
dark.  No  one  can  take  much  interest  in 
prophecy  while  suffering  the  severe  pain 
that  results  from  a sharp  blow  upon  this 
most  sensitive  portion  of  the  human  anat- 
omy; and  before  the  pain  had  subsided 
sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  take  a sym- 
pathetic part  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  vi- 
sion of  victory  which  her  husband  had 
conjured  up  for  their  mutual  encourage- 
ment, the  creator  of  the  vision  was  sound 
asleep.  In  his  dreams  Signor  Efferati 
pursued  thasame  line  of  agreeable  fancy: 
money  poured  into  the  family  treasury ; 
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Fame  blew  her  trumpet  vigorously;  ev- 
ery member  of  the  Efferati  Family  wore 
a laurel  crown ! 

IV. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  her  shin  no 
longer  paining  her,  the  Signora  rose  to 
the  situation  and  rejoiced  with  a good 
heart.  Being  of  a more  practical  nature 
than  her  husband,  she  did  not  think  much 
about  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  nor  about 
herself  and  the  rest  of  the  family  crowned 
with  laurel;  but  she  did  think,  and  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  they  were  likely 
to  open  negotiations  that  day  which 
would  lead  to  a profitable  engagement 
whereby  would  be  made  good  the  loss 
that  had  attended  their  recent  run  of  bad 
luck. 

It  was  the  reasonable  desire  of  the 
Signora  to  accompany  the  Signor  to  the 
office  of  the  theatrical  agent,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  framing  of  the  contract  that 
she  hoped  was  to  be  drawn.  Her  faith 
in  Signor  Efferati  as  a musician  and  as  a 
man  of  indomitable  personal  courage  was 
unbounded;  but  she  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  as  a man  of  affairs  he  was  not 
always  a success.  The  Signor,  however, 
who  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
own  business  capacity,  insisted  that  her 
advice  in  the  premises  was  unnecessary, 
and  so  went  off  without  her  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  obliging  Mr.  Ned  Harrison, 
who  was  to  introduce,  and  of  the  obliging 
Don  Anastasio,  who  was  to  serve  as  in- 
terpreter between,  the  high  contracting 
powers. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  anxious  doubts  should 
beset  the  soul  of  the  Signora  whilst  her 
husband  fared  abroad;  doubts  so  painful 
that  she  found  practice  upon  the  double- 
strung  guitar  an  impossibility,  and  found 
difficulty  even  in  wording  properly  an  ap- 
peal to  the  saints  that  the  matter  might 
come  to  a good  end. 

At  the  end  of  a couple  of  hours  her 
anxious  doubts  seemed  to  be  resolved 
into  anxious  certainties  by  the  return  to 
the  Casa  Napoleon  of  Signor  Efferati  in 
a state  of  towering  rage.  His  short, 
crisp  black  hair  fairly  bristled,  and  his 
mustachios  actually  twitched  with  fury — 
by  which  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  commotion  that  was  within  him  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  perceived  that  the  vio- 
lent passions  of  his  fiery  race  most  terri- 
bly were  aroused. 

“ What  is  it,  my  heart?  What  fresh 
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outrage  have  these  miserable  Americans 
sought  to  put  upon  thee?”  she  inquired, 
in  tones  of  tenderest  concern,  and  at  the 
same  time  sought  to  draw  her  highly  ex- 
plosive consort  to  the  soothing  retire- 
ment of  her  affectionate  arms. 

For  the  moment, Signor  Efferati  refused 
this  offered  consolation.  Like  another 
Ajax  defying  the  lightning,  he  shook  his 
imperfectly  clinched  fist  towards  high 
heaven — that  is  to  say,  the  ceiling — and 
at  the  same  time  stamped  in  fury  upon 
the  cowering  earth — that  is  to  say,  the 
floor.  “To  think,”  he  cried,  “that  the 
Efferati  Family  should  be  thus  insulted ! 
To  think  that  it  should  be  asked  of  us — I 
say  of  US!— to  produce  our  pearls  of  mu- 
sic among  the  swine  of  a cheap  show ! To 
think  that  thou,  my  soul,  my  blessing — 
who  excellest  in  thy  playing  upon  the 
double -strung  guitar  the  most  highly 
trained  among  the  angels— shouldst  have 
thy  divine  music  placed  on  the  sickening 
level  of  the  Bearded  Woman  and  the  Tat- 
tooed Man!  To  think  of  our  beautiful 
children,  the  sweet  pledges  of  our  love 
and  the  inheritors  of  our  genius,  ranked 
as  attractions  with  the  Living  Skeleton 
and  the  Two-headed  Calf!  I speak  not 
of  myself,  Vittoria,”  the  Signor  went  on 
bitterly.  “Doubtless  my  playing  upon 
the  mandolin,  and  my  singing  of  ‘ La 
Camicia  rossa,’  give  but  a paltry  pleasure 
to  the  swinish  multitude  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  afforded  them  by  beholding 
the  Champion  Fat  Woman  and  the  Man 
Ape.  Yes  (though,  as  thou  knowest,  some 
of  the  greatest  of  the  earth  have  borne 
flattering  testimony  to  the  contrary),  my 
playing  and  my  voice  are  poor  and  un- 
worthy— ” 

“Cease,  Seppino ! It  is  blasphemy  thus 
to  speak  of  thy  divine  playing  and  of  thy 
divine  voice.  Come  hither  and  sit  beside 
me,  my  heart,  and  tell  me  clearly  of  this 
cruel  matter  that  has  so  torn  thy  soul.” 

“It  is  strange,”  said  the  Signor  present- 
ly, as  he  sat  beside  his  wife  and  suffered 
her  to  press  his  head  gently  against  her 
shoulder  and  to  stroke  soothingly  his  crisp 
black  hair — “ it  is  strange  to  me,  Vittoria, 
that  I came  away  and  left  alive  the  base 
wretch  who  insulted  me,  and  still  more 
thee,  by  making  me  this  infamous  offer; 
that  I did  not,  then  and  there,  instantly 
quench  the  insult  with  his  blood !” 

“Thou  fierce  and  wilful  one!  How 
uncontrollable  is  thy  raging  fury!  But 
tell  me,  wjiqt  was  his  offer  ? Of  the  sort 
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of  place  in  which  he  desired  that  we  should 
play,  I understand ; but  how  much  did 
this  odious  man  say  that  he  would  pay 
us  for  our  playing?” 

“ He  had  the  hardihood  to  offer  twenty- 
five  dollars  a night,”  answered  Signor  Ef- 
ferati, grinding  out  the  words  between 
his  teeth. 

“Twenty -five  dollars  — one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  lire— a night?  We  have 
done  worse  than  that,  my  soul;  much 
worse.  It  is  true,  we  also  have  done  bet- 
ter. But,  remember,  it  cannot  always  be 
with  us  as  it  was  at  New  Orleans.  We 
must  earn  money,  heart  of  my  heart — 
of  late  we  have  only  lost  it.  What  mat- 
ters it  where  or  how  we  make  our  account 
out  of  this  country  of  savages?  None  of 
our  kindred  ever  will  know  if  now  and 
then  we  suffer  some  slight  humiliation; 
and  we  ourselves  shall  forget  all  when 
we  are  safe  and  happy  in  the  little  home 
in  Italy  with  our  fortune  made.  Instead 
of  desiring  to  slay  the  wretched  creature 
who  made  thee  this  offer,  why  didst  thou 
not  accept  it— at  least  until  something 
better  shall  offer  in  turn?” 

“I  have  told  thee  that  I did  not  slay 
him.” 

“Yes.  Well?” 

“ I did  accept  his  offer.  We  begin  on 
Monday  night.” 

And  then,  without  a trace  of  his  late 
furiousness,  Signor  Efferati  calmly  went 
into  all  the  details  of  the  agreement  un- 
der which  the  Efferati  Family  was  to  ap- 
pear at  a dime  museum  in  the  Bowery; 
the  engagement  being  for  one  week  cer- 
tainly, with  the  promise  of  an  extension 
from  week  to  week  so  long  as  the  attrac- 
tion should  prove  to  be  a paying  success. 

In  many  respects  Signor  Efferati  was 
like  a thunder-cloud;  and  in  no  respect 
was  this  similarity  more  marked  than  in 
the  equable  cheerfulness  which  possessed 
him  the  very  moment  that  he  had  dis- 
charged the  lightning  of  his  rage.  Being 
now  safely  delivered  of  his  pent-up  fury, 
he  went  on  with  enthusiasm  to  dilate 
upon  the  advantages  which  the  engage- 
ment held  out  to  them. 

“It  is  an  engagement  for  ages,  thou 
perceivest,  my  angel,”  he  said;  “ for  it  is 
to  be  continued  until  the  public  shall  tire 
of  us.  For  the  public,  even  for  this 
American  public,  to  tire  of  us  is  impossi- 
ble. If  we  desire  that  America  shall  be 
our  home — here  is  our  home  made  for  us. 

We  play  on  and  on  nightly  at  this  liberal 
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salary.  We  play  through  the  months, 
through  the  years,  through  all  our  lives 
— and  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children  play  on  after  us.  We  cease  to 
be  a mere  passing  attraction;  we  become 
a permanent  Institution  of  this  great  city ; 
and  the  name  of  the  Efferati  becomes  in- 
dissolubly associated  with  the  musical 
history  of  America.  Our  surroundings 
will  change  — bearded  women  will  die 
and  be  forgotten,  tattooed  men  and  living 
skeletons  will  pass  unheeded  from  the 
public  gaze  and  will  be  lost  in  nameless 
graves,  such  motes  in  the  sunbeam  as 
champion  fat  women  and  two-headed 
calves  and  men  apes  will  vanish  unre- 
gretted into  the  abysms  of  time — but  the 
Efferati  Family  will  live  on!  Coming 
generations  of  our  race  will  continue  to 
delight  coming  generations  of  Americans 
down  to  the  remotest  ages;  and  our  de- 
scendants, living  always  in  a triumphal 
present, and  always  pressing  forward  con- 
fidently towards  the  ever-increasing  tri- 
umphs of  a magnificent  future,  will  re- 
call with  an  affectionate  veneration  the 
splendor  of  their  glorious  past.  They 
will  speak  gratefully  of  us — of  thee,  Vit- 
toria,  and  of  me— as  their  illustrious  pro- 
genitors; they  will  point  to  us  proudly  as 
the  founders  of  their  musical  dynasty  in 
the  New  World.  And  the  Americans  of 
those  distant  ages  also  will  pay  grateful 
tribute  to  our  memory.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  believe  that  they  will  declare 
that  even  as  they  owe  to  the  immortal 
Genoese,  our  great  compatriot,  the  discov- 
ery of  their  continent,  so  do  they  owe  to 
us,  the  Efferati,  its  endowment  with  that 
most  perfect  form  of  orchestral  music 
which  is  found  in  the  combination  of 
four  mandolins  and  a double -strung  gui- 
tar. My  only  regret  is  that  I did  not  in- 
troduce into  the  contract  a clause  by 
which,  should  we  so  desire,  we  would  be 
free  to  terminate  our  engagement  when 
our  honors  weary  us  and  our  wealth  has 
swollen  beyond  the  proportions  of  a mi- 
ser’s dream.  But,  in  truth,  I care  not. 
Let  us  abandon  the  project  of  the  little 
home  in  Italy,  and  frankly  devote  our 
lives  to  the  musical  regeneration  of  this 
noble  country  that  so  frankly  has  offered 
to  us  incalculable  fortune  and  enduring 
fame.  Forgetting  our  plans  for  our  own 
mere  selfish  enjoyment,  let  us  consecrate 
ourselves  and  our  offspring  to  the  splen- 
did purpose  of  perpetuating  in  this  Ameri- 
ca our  majestic  Art ! Embrace  me,  Vitto- 
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ria,  proud  mother  of  a glorious  race — and 
let  us  go  instantly  to  breakfast.  I am  so 
hungry  that  I have  a pain !” 

Y. 

It  is  a melancholy  fact,  but  a fact  of 
which  Signor  Efferati  was  wont  to  lose 
sight  in  his  periods  of  artistic  exalta- 
tion, that  professional  musicians  who 
listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of 
fancy,  and  who  pursue  with  eagerness 
the  phantoms  of  hope;  who  expect  that 
theatrical  agents  will  perform  the  prom- 
ises made  in  their  behalf  by  their  casual 
acquaintances,  and  that  the  deficiencies 
caused  by  an  unsuccessful  engagement  in 
one  city  will  be  made  good  by  a success- 
ful engagement  in  another,  frequently 
are  convinced  of  the  illusory  nature  of 
these  several  acts  and  convictions  without 
relinquishing  the  study  of  their  own  per- 
sonal history  in  order  to  attend  to  that  of 
Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

The  particular  and  painful  application 
of  this  general  statement  was  brought 
home  pointedly  to  Signor  Efferati  at  the 
end  of  the  engagement  of  one  week  that 
was  to  test  the  drawing  qualities  of  the 
Efferati  Family  in  New  York.  That 
week  of  trial  was  regarded  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  dime  museum  as  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  the  Efferati  Family 
had  not  any  drawing  qualities  at  all. 

“Th’  whole  blank  bilin’  of  ’em  ain’t 
worth  as  much  as  a fhird-class  freak,”  he 
said,  coarsely.  “They  just  tinkle  away 
at  their  little  banjos  that  nobody  more’n 
half  hears,  an’  they  just  yawp  away  at 
their  Jtalian  songs  that  nobody  knows 
nothin’  about,  an’  nobody  pays  no  moie 
attention  to  ’em  than  if  they  was  stuffed. 
Th’  Armless  Woman  with  her  piano  act 
with  her  toes  ain’t  much,  but  she  can  give 
’em  points  every  time.  She  draws,  th’ 
Armless  Woman  does;  an’  that’s  what 
they  don’t.  They’re  a bigger  fraud  than 
that  blank  Holy  Land  spectroscope  was, 
an’  what  they’ve  got  t’  do  is  t’  git !”  The 
proprietor  of  the  museum  spoke  feeling- 
ly. The  failure  of  the  spectroscopic 
views  of  the  Holy  Land  was  of  recent  oc- 
currence, and  the  bitterness  of  it  still 
rankled  in  his  soul. 

Signor  Efferati,  thanks  to  his  ignorance 
of  English,  was  spared  the  pain  of  under- 
standing this  ribald  arraignment  of  him- 
self and  his  family  and  his  art.  But  he 
did  understand  that  the  engagement  was 
ended ; that  on  its  very  threshold  the  tri- 
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umphant  career  of  the  Efferati  Family  in 
New  York  was  cut  short.  Moreover,  he 
was  oppressed  by  the  painful  conviction 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  museum  was 
but  protecting  his  own  interests;  for  the 
fact  could  not  be  disguised  that  no  re- 
sponse had  come  from  the  Bowery  rep- 
resentatives of  the  music-loving  public  of 
New  York  to  the  appeal  made  to  it  by 
the  four  mandolins  and  the  double-strung 
guitar. 

uIn  this  detestable  land  of  swine,  Yit- 
toria,”  cried  Signor  Efferati  in  tones  of 
mingled  indignation  and  contempt,  “what 
wouldst  thou  expect?  It  is  a land  of  sav- 
age wild  animals,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  charms  of  artistic  excellence,  and 
whose  ears  are  deaf  to  the  melodious  al- 
lurements of  musical  skill.  This  Amer- 
ica, I say,  is  a vast  pen  of  pigs.  I shake 
my  fist  at  it!  I pour  out  upon  it  the  full 
measure  of  my  disdain  I My  project  for 
founding  here  a splendid  line  of  musi- 
cians is  abandoned ! Let  these  wretched 
creatures  make  their  own  music— their 
own  hideous  parody  of  music — in  their 
own  hideous  way!  As  for  us,  Vittoria, 
we  will  remain  true  to  our  patriotic  in- 
stincts; true  to  our  plan  for  ending  our 
days  happily  in  our  own  beloved  Italy — 
where  music  and  all  things  gracious  and 
beautiful  have  their  home.  I will  not 
lay  my  avenging  hand  upon  this  detest- 
able country.  Its  miserable  inhabitants 
may  continue  to  live.  But  let  us  shake 
instantly  its  contaminating  dust  from  off 
our  feet  and  begone  to  our  own  dear  land. 
Let  us  go,  I say,  at  once !” 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Signor  Effe- 
rati snatched  the  red  shirt  from  where  it 
was  hanging  over  a chair,  rolled  it  into 
a tight  bundle,  and  thrust  it  into  one  of 
the  open  trunks.  He  was  continuing  his 
hasty  packing  by  folding  his  black  trou- 
sers when  the  Signora  laid  her  hand  re- 
strain ingly  upon  his  arm. 

“ Thou  raging  one !”  she  said.  “ Calm 
for  a moment  thy  fury  and  think  a little 
before  thou  decidest  to  abandon  this  land, 
leaving  it  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
thy  hot  hatred.  There  are  parts  of  this 
America” — the  Signora  spoke  with  a slight 
hesitation — “which  have  not  been  good 
to  us.  I will  not  fan  the  flame  of  thy 
anger  by  naming  the  hateful  cities  which 
have  rejected  us.  But  remember,  I beg 
of  thee,”  she  went  on  in  more  assured 
tones,  “the  many  cities  which  have  wel- 
comed us  and  which  have  poured  out 
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their  treasure  at  our  feet.  Thou  knowest 
how  for  years  we  have  cherished  together 
our  plan  for  buying  in  our  dear  Italy 
the  little  home  in  which  to  spend  hap- 
pily the  evening  of  our  days.  And  thou 
knowest  how  slowly,  how  very  slowly, 
the  money  came  to  us  until  in  a good 
hour  we  crossed  the  seas  to  this  rich  land 
where  money  seems  to  sprout  like  grass — ” 

“Did  money  sprout  like  grass  in  St. 
Louis  the  hideous,  in  Chicago  the  revolt- 
ing, in  that  Philadelphia  of  pitiless  cold? 

Is  it  sprouting  heret ” interjected  Signor 
Efferati,  bitterly. 

“Peace,  my  heart,  peace!”  replied  the 
Signora  in  a soothing  voice.  “Heark- 
en to  me  but  a moment  longer.  Thou 
knowest  that  more  than  half  of  all  that 
we  have  paid  upon  the  little  farm  has 
been  paid  since  we  came  to  this  good 
America.  Thou  knowest  that  only  four 
thousand  lire— eight  hundred  of  these 
American  dollars — remains  to  be  paid, 
and  then  it  will  be  all  our  own.  In  Italy 
we  may  give  our  concerts  for  a long,  long 
time  before  we  earn  so  great  a sum.  But 
here — if  we  can  have  again  such  fortune 
as  attended  us  in  Mexico  and  New  Or- 
leans—in  half  a year  it  will  be  ours.  In 
two  years  of  such  fortune — and  we  well 
can  afford  two  years,  for  we  still  are 
young— we  will  make  ourselves  as  rich 
as  people  in  a dream.  We  can  buy  an 
estate.  It  may  happen  that  thou  wilt  be 
ennobled.  Our  children  will  make  great 
marriages.” 

“What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do?” 
asked  Signor  Efferati  irresolutely.  “Is 
it  that  we  return  to  those  happy  cities  of 
the  South?  To  return  thither  would  cost 
more  than  a prince’s  ransom — in  this  land 
of  nabobs  where  there  is  no  third  class.” 

“No,”  answered  the  Signora,  with 
great  firmness  and  with  a gesture  of  ex- 
alted command,  “I  would  not  have  thee 
return.  I would  have  thee  remain  here  to 
conquer!  These  excellent  young  friends 
of  ours  have  not  disguised  from  us  the 
fact  that  in  New  York  success  is  achieved 
with  difficulty;  but  they  have  assured  us 
that  when  success  comes  it  is  overwhelm- 
ing. When  once  New  York  is  conquer- 
ed, the  whole  country  is  at  our  feet.  We 
go  every  where— even  to  those  cities  which 
I will  not  name — and  everywhere  we  are 
victorious.  Therefore  do  I tell  thee  to 
remain  and  conquer  New  York!  Thy 
noble  courage  will  suffice  thee  for  this 
enterprise.  Once  let  thy  heart  of  iron 
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and  soul  of  flame  be  aroused  in  all  their 
valorous  strength,  and  triumph  is  as- 
sured !” 

There  was  this  most  fortunate  quality 
of  balance  in  the  composition  of  the  Effe- 
rati  Family : when  smiling  Fortune  beck- 
oned onward  to  assured  success,  Signor 
Efferati  was  animated  by  a magnificent 
and  irresistible  enthusiasm  which  led 
him  to  hurl  defiance  at  all  the  evil  pow- 
ers of  Fate.  When  things  were  going  the 
other  way  ; when  — as  in  the  present  in- 
stance— the  evil  powers  of  Fate  had  the 
Efferati  Family,  so  to  speak,  fairly  by  the 
heels,  it  was  the  Signora  who  came  to 
the  front,  and  who  staid  there  until  the 
emergency  was  passed  and  they  were  go- 
ing along  smoothly  in  deep  water  again. 

Signor  Efferati  was  accustomed  to  this 
reasonable  division  of  energy;  and  was 
accustomed  also  to  accept  in  good  faith 
(but  not  to  acknowledge)  his  wife’s  lead- 
ership through  the  strait  and  rugged  por- 
tions of  his  professional  career.  There- 
fore, when  she  thus  resolutely  addressed 
him,  his  heart  of  iron  and  soul  of  flame 
responded  to  her  appeal — as  he  promptly 
manifested  in  acts  by  unfolding  his  par- 
tially folded  black  trousers  and  by  re- 
moving his  red  shirt  from  the  trunk ; and 
in  words  by  declaring  that  he  not  only 
relinquished  his  bitter  purpose  of  cursing 
the  American  continent  and  thereafter 
instantly  abandoning  it  to  its  withering 
fate,  but  that  he  was  highly  resolved  to 
wrest  from  the  Americans  an  abound- 
ing measure  of  both  fortune  and  fame. 
Warming  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  he 
added  that  rather  than  fail  in  either  of 
these  particulars,  lie  freely  would  pour 
out  his  heart’s  blood. 

“Thou  great  and  noble  soul!”  cried 
the  Signora,  embracing  him  with  a proud 
affection.  “Thy  strength  is  that  of  a 
tower  of  stone !” 

“Thou  flatterest  me,  angel  of  my 
heart,”  answered  Signor  Efferati,  depre- 
catingly.  “Yet  art  thou  safe,  in  y little 
one,  to  rest  upon  me  for  support.  Fear 
not,  Vittoria!  my  manly  strength  shall 
uphold  thy  womanly  weakness  through 
this  season  of  bitter  trial!1' 


VI. 


During  the  ensuing  three  weeks  a som- 
bre cloud  of  misfortune  hung  over  the 
Efferati  Family,  and  beneath  this  dismal 
canopy  its  several  members  moved  mourn- 
fully in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom. 
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Under  these  trying  conditions  the  stay- 
ing powers  of  the  Signora  as  a leader  of 
forlorn  hopes  were  tolerably  well  tested, 
and  they  responded  handsomely  to  the 
test.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  pri- 
vate convictions,  her  open  avowals  were 
unfailing  prophecies  of  the  speedy  com- 
ing of  that  sunshine  of  success  which 
would  dispel  their  darkling  misfortunes, 
even  as  the  real  sunshine  dispels  the 
mists  of  morn.  The  Signor  did  not  sus- 
tain himself  during  this  encounter  with 
adversity  with  quite  such  flying  colors. 
Accepting  his  wife’s  likening  of  him  to  a 
tower  of  stone,  and  continuing  that  sim- 
ile, he  may  be  said  to  have  wobbled  on 
his  foundations,  and  to  have  cracked  in 
his  upper  stories,  and  to  have  bulged 
badly  at  his  sides.  It  would  not  be  go- 
ing too  far,  indeed,  to  affirm  that  on  two 
or  three  occasions  he  fairly  tumbled  down 
and  remained — until  she  picked  him  up 
and  put  him  together  again — a shapeless 
mass  of  ruins  at  her  feet. 

That  the  Signora  herself  at  times  broke 
under  the  strain  of  persistent  misfortune 
is  not  to  be  denied;  but  she  managed  her 
temporary  collapses  in  such  a fashion 
that  they  were  completely  hidden  within 
her  own  heart.  When,  at  the  end  of  a 
day  of  failure,  she  had  strengthened  Si- 
gnor Efferati’s  defective  masonry  with 
cheerful  words  of  buoyant  prophecy  as 
to  what  the  next  day  would  bring  forth, 
and  so  had  soothed  him  to  refreshing 
sleep,  she  considered  herself  free  to  seek 
slumber  on  her  own  account  through  the 
damp  and  melancholy  medium  of  tears; 
yet  did  she  permit  herself  such  solace  of 
sorrow  only  in  consideration  of  her  self- 
made  promise  that  in  the  morning  she 
would  be  again,  for  her  husband’s  benefit, 
all  hopes  and  smiles. 

By  day — having  some  distrust  of  the 
result  should  she  leave  Siguor  Efferati’s 
heart  of  iron  and  soul  of  flame  to  their 
own  devices — she  took  the  management 
of  the  campaign  into  her  own  hands, 
and  personally  led  the  storming  parties. 
With  the  Signor  in  her  wake — and  with 
a bilingual  compatriot  whom  they  re- 
tained as  an  interpreter — she  attacked 
every  theatrical  agency  in  New  York; 
and  from  these  extended  her  assaults  di- 
rectly to  every  place  of  amusement  in 
which  there  was  the  remotest  chance  that 
a musical  combination  would  be  taken 
on.  But  the  upshot  of  this  vigorous  can- 
vass of  the  city’s  professional  possibilities 
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was  utterly  disheartening.  The  answer 
of  the  managers  was  an  unhesitating  and 
unanimous  No! — for  the  news  had  gone 
abroad  in  theatrical  circles  that  in  its 
Bowery  engagement  the  Efferati  Family 
had  scored  a distinct  failure ; and  in  view 
of  that  discouraging  fact  not  a manager 
was  willing  to  touch  these  luckless  expo- 
nents of  the  mandolin  and  the  double- 
strung  guitar  even  with  a pair  of  tongs. 

“Fate  is  against  us!”  said  Signor  Ef- 
ferati, gloomily.  “Resistance  on  our 
part  is  useless;  misery  and  misfortune 
have  claimed  us  for  their  own.  We  will 
perish  together,  Vittoria!  We  will  lie 
down  beside  our  guitar  and  mandolins 
and  die — and  so  wring  from  this  inhos- 
pitable country  the*cold  hospitality  of  a 
grave ! See  what  we  Italians  do  for 
America— and  yet  for  us  there  is  nothing 
in  this  ingrate  land!” 

They  were  crossing  Washington  Square 
as  Signor  Efferati  thus  bitterly  delivered 
himself,  and  that  to  which  he  drew  his 
wife’s  attention  was  the  monument  to  his 
great  namesake,  Garibaldi.  Only  that 
day  had  the  statue  been  set  in  place  upon 
its  pedestal.  Workmen  were  erecting  a 
scaffolding,  preparatory  to  the  ceremo- 
nies which  were  to  attend  the  unveiling 
on  the  ensuing  Monday.  On  the  ped- 
estal was  inscribed:  Oli  Italiani  degli 
Stati  Uniti  cT America  eressero . 

“ See, ’’continued  Signor  Efferati, point- 
ing to  this  inscription,  “it  is  from  us,  from 
the  Italians,  that  this  New  York  receives  its 
glorious  gift!  We  give  the  statue  of  our 
great  compatriot  because  nature  has  made 
us  noble,  and  we  go  through  life  with 
both  hands  opened  wide.  And  what  do 
they  do  in  return  for  our  generosity,  these 
close-fisted  niggards  of  New  York?  Truly 
it  is  a brave  return  that  they  make  us! 
They  shut  their  doors  against  us;  they 
spurn  us  from  their  presence;  they  drive 
us  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  starve 
among  wild  beasts!  Such  is  their  grati- 
tude! Let  us  hasten  home  to  our  break- 
fast, Vittoria — and  then  let  us  pack  our 
few  poor  belongings,  while  even  these 
yet  remain  to  us,  and  then  abandon  in- 
stantly and  forever  this  land  accursed  of 
Heaven  and  given  over  to  miserly  swine!” 

For  once,  Signora  Efferati  did  not  see 
her  way  clear  to  intervening  between  the 
American  continent  and  its  people  and 
her  husband’s  wrath.  In  fact,  her  own 
feeling  towards  America  and  the  Ameri- 
cans now. *yas  suchjthat  she  was  inclined 
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to  permit  Signor  Efferati  freely  to  hurl 
against  the  one  and  the  other  his  blight- 
ing curse.  To  be  sure,  so  far,  New  York 
had  supported  them,  for  they  still  were 
living  on  the  cash  proceeds  of  their  week 
of  failure  in  the  Bowery.  But  the  fact 
that  New  York  quite  plainly  had  inti- 
mated its  indisposition  to  support  them 
any  longer  was  enough  to  prove  that  it 
was  peopled,  even  as  Signor  Efferati  had 
declared,  by  mean  and  sordid  souls. 
Therefore  the  Signora  kept  silence  as 
they  walked  onward  to  their  hotel,  and 
permitted  her  husband  to  comment  with 
an  energetic  freedom  upon  the  continent 
and  the  people  that  had  played  them 
false.  The  Italian  is  a language  that 
abounds  in  epithets  of  censure,  disparage- 
ment, contempt,  and  scorn.  Signor  Ef- 
ferati used  them  all ! 

A good  breakfast,  however,  has  charms 
which  tend  to  soothe  the  savage  breast; 
and  when  this  violent  apostle  of  the 
mandolin  had  finished  his  really  excellent 
breakfast  he  grew  somewhat  more  calm. 
Yet  his  purpose  to  abandon  America  by 
the  very  first  steamer  sailing  for  an  Ital- 
ian port  was  not  relinquished;  nor  was 
this  purpose  any  longer  opposed  by  his 
wife.  They  were  quite  agreed,  at  last, 
that  their  business  success  and  their  self- 
respect  alike  demanded  their  dignified  but 
expeditious  retirement  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Consultation  with  Don  Anastasio  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  Iniziativa , of  the 
Florio  line,  would  sail  on  the  ensuing 
Saturday  for  Naples;  whereupon,  taking 
with  them  their  bilingual  compatriot  as 
a guide,  they  went  straightway  to  the 
Florio  office  and  engaged  their  passage. 
In  order  to  secure  their  berths  it  was  ne- 
cessary, the  clerk  informed  them,  that 
they  should  pay  down  ten  per  cent,  of 
their  passage- money;  which  payment,  he 
added  warningly,  would  be  forfeited 
should  they  fail  to  be  on  board  when  the 
vessel  sailed.  Upon  hearing  this  absurd 
warning  the  Signora  smiled  so  generous- 
ly that  every  one  of  her  fine  white  teeth 
plainly  was  to  be  seen.  That  they  should 
fail  to  be  on  board  was  the  very  height 
of  the  ridiculously  impossible!  And  then 
her  charming  brown  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  the  tender  thought  exalted  her  that  in 
so  short  a time  she  would  see  her  own 
dear  Italy  again. 

“My  Seppino,  I am  so  full  of  gladness 

that  I must  kiss  thee,” she  cried.  “The 
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thought  of  the  dear  home  almost  breaks 
my  heart  for  joy!” 

Whereupon  she  did  kiss  Signor  Efferati 
most  vigorously — while  the  clerk  and  the 
bilingual  compatriot  looked  on  with  envy, 
and  earnestly  wished  that  her  expansive 
happiness  might  become  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  include  them  in  the  kissing. 

“ Heart  of  my  heart,”  said  the  Signora 
when  her  affectionate  demonstration  was 
well  ended,  “ I am  frantic  as  I think  that 
we  truly  are  going.  It  seems  impossible 
for  me  to  wait  through  these  limitless 
long  two  days  which  must  pass  before 
the  ship  will  carry  us  away!” 

And  yet — such  is  the  mutability  of 
things  earthly— the  earnest-money  which 
they  had  paid  was  forfeited;  the  Inizia- 
tiva  sailed  without  them ; and  the  Signo- 
ra, willingly  and  gladly, waited  through 
not  only  two  days,  but  through  two  en- 
tire years  for  the  ship  which  at  last  did 
carry  her  back  to  her  loved  Italian  home. 


VII. 


The  radical  change  above  indicated  in 
the  programme  of  the  Efferati  Family 
began  to  be  made  the  very  moment  that 
they  returned  to  the  Casa  Napoleon.  In 
the  little  parlor  of  that  modest  hotel  they 
found  waiting  for  them  a personage  whose 
physical  proportions  were  so  considerable, 
and  whose  port  was  so  largely  dignified, 
that  he  gave  the  impression  of  much 
more  than  filling  the  room.  The  Signo- 
ra, whose  eyes  were  as  quick  as  they 
were  irresistible,  instantly  recognized  in 
this  magnificent  being  the  proprietor  of  a 
great  variety  theatre;  and  as  she  recog- 
nized him  her  heart  gave  a bound. 

Don  Anastasio  was  in  waiting  to  serve 
as  interpreter.  The  manager  was  a man 
of  few  words,  and  he  came  to  the  point 
with  the  utmost  directness:  he  wished  to 
engage  the  Efferati  Family  to  appear  at 
his  theatre  during  the  ensuing  week, 
opening  on  Monday  evening,  June  4 th— 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  Gar- 
ibaldi statue  would  be  unveiled.  He  de- 
sired that  the  programme  should  be  in- 
tensely Italian,  and  largely  made  up  of 
Italian  patriotic  songs.  He  would  pay 
twenty-five  dollars  a night — the  rate  which 
the  Signora  had  suggested  would  be  satis- 
factory when  she  had  called  upon  him 
in  his  office  a fortnight  before. 

“Tell  him  that  we  accept!”  cried  Si- 
gnor Efferati  almost  before  Don  Anastasio 
had  ceased  speaking. 
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“Stop!”  cried  the  Signora,  raising  a 
warning  hand.  “Tell  him  that  we  have 
this  moment  returned  from  engaging  our 
passage  by  the  steamer  which  leaves  on 
Saturday,  and  that  we  refuse.” 

Between  these  conflicting  statements  of 
intention  Don  Anastasio  hesitated. 

“It  is  that  he  must  pay  us  more — but 
do  not  yourself  yet  tell  him  that,”  explain- 
ed the  Signora. 

And  then  Don  Anastasio,  perceiving 
the  subtle  wisdom  of  the  Signora's  meth- 
od, went  ahead. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  through  all 
its  stages  the  negotiation  which  followed 
between  Signora  Efferati  on  the  one  hand 
(Signor  Efferati  was  out  of  the  running 
from  the  start)  and«the  manager  on  the 
other.  The  manager  had  determined  to 
have  an  attraction  during  the  week  of 
Italian  festival  which  would  rope  in,  as 
he  brusquely  expressed  it,  the  peanut  and 
banana  crowd;  and  the  Signora,  perceiv- 
ing this  determination,  was  for  her  part 
determined  that  she  would  make  her  ac- 
count out  of  it.  A woman’s  will,  of 
course,  is  far  stronger  than  the  will  of  a 
mere  manager ; and  the  Signora  really 
had  what  seemed  to  be  a very  plausible 
argument  in  support  of  her  demand  for 
high  pay  in  the  forfeited  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  passage-money — for  she  neglected  to 
state  that  the  forfeit  was  based  on  steerage 
rates,  and  that  (little  Margherita  and  Um- 
berto having  been  lumped  in  one  fare) 
the  total  amount  to  be  surrendered  was 
precisely  twelve  dollars.  So  the  upshot 
of  the  matter  was  that  the  manager  raised 
his  offer  gradually  until  he  got  it  up  to 
fifty  dollars  a night;  and  when  the  Signo- 
ra found  that  he  certainly  would  not  go 
any  higher,  and  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  throwing  over  the  whole  business 
in  disgust,  she  accepted  with  a very  well 
acted  show  of  reluctance  these  truly  mag- 
nificent terms. 

As  to  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
engagement  that  followed  — extended  to 
four  weeks,  repeated  in  the  two  following 
seasons,  and  assuring  an  extraordinarily 
brilliant  tour  through  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States — it  all  is  a matter  of 
such  recent  occurrence  that  no  more  than 
the  merest  mention  of  it  is  necessary  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a more  splendid 
tribute  to  the  deserved  merits  of  a musi- 
cal combination  is  not  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  variety  stage. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  substantial 
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elements  of  success  residing  in  the  Effe- 
rati  Family,  however,  the  fact  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  intelligent  advertising  had 
much  to  do  with  the  brilliant  triumph  of 
the  opening  night;  which  triumph  clear* 
ed  the  way  for  all  the  later  victories. 

On  the  day  of  the  Italian  festival— 
from  Mulberry  Bend  to  Macdougal  Street, 
and  everywhere  along  the  line  of  the  pa- 
rade— there  was  a lavish  scattering  of 
red,  white,  and  green  handbills  announ- 
cing the  appearance  that  evening  of  the 
Efferati  Family  at  the  Mammoth  Metro- 
politan Variety  Theatre, and  dilating  upon 
the  patriotic  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment which  this  eminent  Italian  musical 
combination  there  would  give.  Beneath 
these  stirring  announcements,  Washing- 
ton Square,  the  centre  of  the  demonstra- 
tion in  honor  of  Garibaldi  and  Italian 
unity,  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared. 
But  there  was  a better  touch  still.  At 
the  end  of  the  parade  came  an  omnibus 
containing  a bass-drum  and  a number  of 
violent  brass  instruments  which  together 
poured  forth  Italian  patriotic  ail's  tem- 
pestuously. Italian  flags  waved  above 
the  omnibus,  and  on  its  sides  was  blazon- 
ed in  red  and  green  letters  on  a white 
muslin  ground  this  inspiring  legend: 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  Patriot,  is  Dead ! 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi  Efferati,  the  Musician,  still  Lives! 
Hear  the  Efferati  Family  to-night,  and  every  night 

this  week,  at  the  Mammoth  Metropolitan  Variety 

Theatre  in  Patriotic  Italian  Songs. 

This  presentment  was  made  in  the 
Italian  language.  From  the  windows  of 
the  omnibus  were  distributed  red,  white, 
and  green  handbills,  also  in  the  Italian 
language,  giving  the  patriotic  programme. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bills  was  a blaze  of 
patriotic  Italian  sentiment  that  fairly 
made  things  hum! 

VIII. 

By  half  after  eight  o’clock  that  even- 
ing the  sign  “Standing  room  only”  was 
displayed  above  the  box-office  window  of 
the  Mammoth  Metropolitan  Variety  The- 
atre; and  such  a jam  of  Italian  patriots 
as  there  was  inside  of  that  building  nev- 
er had  been  gathered  into  one  single 
American  theatre  before ! 

The  patriots  simply  took  the  perform- 
ance into  their  own  hands  and  ran  it  to 
suit  themselves.  The  Busterby  Sisters 
got  as  far  as  one  verse  in  their  famous 
character  song,  “Rollicking  Betty  and 
Bouncing  Jane  ’’—and  then  fled  behind  the 
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scenes  from  the  storm  of  shouting  with 
which  their  musical  utterances  intention- 
ally were  drowned.  In  like  manner, 
Ham  Spartacus  and  Ikey  Wild,  song-and- 
dance  men,  and  Mr.  Hark  well  Hyatt,  the 
Protean  Impersonator,  summarily  were 
disposed  of.  Ching-P©,  the  Chinese  Cham- 
pion Contortionist,  and  Murrell  and 
Skeat,  the  Champion  Roller-Skaters,  not 
yielding  to  vocal  persuasion,  were  driven 
off  the  stage  under  fire  of  volleys  of  ba- 
nana-peel. When  the  manager  himself 
tried  to  quiet  things  down  by  coming  on 
with  his  famous  sentimental  song  “Ma- 
mie s Eyes  are  Wet  with  Tears,”  he  was 
received  not  with  the  applause  usually  ac- 
corded to  this  great  vocal  effort,  but  with 
howls  and  yells.  And  all  the  while  the 
patriots  shouted : 4 4 The  Efferati !”  4 4 Bring 
the  Efferati !” — and  cheered  for  Garibaldi, 
and  Italian  unity,  and  red  shirts,  and 
Italy  redeemed! 

Therefore,  far  ahead  of  their  place  in 
the  programme,  the  Efferati  Family  came 
on— and  the  only  wonder  is,  so  tremen- 
dous was  the  roar  of  welcome  with  which 
they  were  greeted,  that  the  roof  did  not 
at  the  same  moment  go  off.  Nothing  like 
their  reception,  nothing  like  the  way  in 
which  they  carried  the  house  with  them, 
is  chronicled  in  the  history  of  variety 
performances  in  New  York.  The  con- 
certed pieces  were  cheered  with  a rapt- 
urous enthusiasm,  and  the  soloists  were 
recalled  again  and  again.  For  the  first 
time  since  leaving  New  Orleans  the 
Signora’s  naughty  little  Venetian  love- 
song  was  fully  appreciated;  and  when 
the  bouquet  was  handed  up  to  her,  and 
the  note  tumbled  out  of  it,  and  she  gave 
the  frightened  glance  toward  her  hus- 
band, the  house  came  down  in  a tumult 
of  applause.  When  the  boys  sang  their 
rollicking  Neapolitan  street  ballads,  the 
patriots  simply  screamed  with  laughter — 
and  came  into  the  choruses  with  a reg- 
ular whirl  and  roar.  And  when  little 
Margherita  sang  her  4 4 Hymn  to  the  Vir- 
gin,” all  the  female  patriots  shed  tears 
freely;  and  there  was  such  a general 
blowing  of  large  Italian  noses  by  the 
time  that  little  Margherita  got  along  to 
the  last  verse  that  her  singing  scarcely 
could  be  heard  at  all. 

As  to  the  tempest  which  broke  forth 
when  Signor  Efferati,  with  that  brilliant 
garment  upon  his  back,  came  on  and  sang 
“La  Camicia  rossa,”  words  fail  even 
vaguely  to  describe  it ! Eight  times  was 
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Catak'ia  ross&”;  and  he  probably  would  ly  fuformed  them,  their  musical  coiiqufts* 
hive  lamp  '$$$$  Mfpuatittgd  ia  this  vbyy  of  America  was  assured ! 
niomptU  had  not,  the  happy  thought,  he-  ’ < , * •. 
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recall.  !•>  slide  « . iV  imo  the  1 Star-spangled  Two  years  later — to  which  period  the 
Banner  "—which,  liemg  received  with  a prophecy  at  that  happy  moment  had : been 
ve) ty  hnudsoKic-  'enthusiasm,  tended  to  let  ahuodmitly  members  of  tifo 

the  patriots  down  gently  from  the  heights  Efforati  Family,  .bearing  their  d . i v s 
of  patriotism  whereto  they  had  beeu  ex-  with  tbeat,  stood  upon  the  deck  of  an 
alted  by  their  own  thunderous  backing  of  Italian  stt-unirr  uiid  watebedthe  Jersey 
Signor  Elferati  in  the  churns aud  by  their  Highlands  sink  away  slowly  info  the  bt*s- 
imerpeilated  yell*  and  « (touts  in  regard  uni  of  >Ue  With  a.  magnificent 

to  Italy  redeenied!.'  tnwhwjs'-ihb... retreating  continent , 

It  sri\A  one  oVloclyiu  the  morning,  when  and  yv-itli  a,  noble  fervor;  Sigspir  EJFerati 
at-  last  the  patriots  consented  to  go  away;  spoke; 
and itiey  wen t tlien  only  in  response  to  ‘ It  has  w on 

air  urgent  uppcal  to  them  to  gt.»—  made  by  Amenca!  It  is  superb!''  He  pactsed  .for 
Signor  Kiferitti  at  the  express  request  of  a uioiuent,  and 

't3ff',:'maii«gpF-ii“:cnupled  .with.,  a gradual  tihued;  ‘‘in  my  anger,  jut  lifo  t:dc- 
turnibg  but, -itt  the  .gas*  . As.  the  last  of  footl  of  that  ungdtfeHmt  fi&Aibn  whlyh 
.tfeehi';#«tshjrdi;the':'Sfenot<  And  gforixprct. .;  '&.  the  heritage'  of  my  fierce  race.  I once 


by  c 

epfmnon  impulse,  ppeerpititett  them-  ycusliod  this  u 

•jeriUn-ious.cdyn try  beuealli 

selv 

■s  iidu  each  ■Pberb,  ar.pn  and  wept  the  pomh'-rops 

burden  of  my  vprse.  Bed 

free 

ly  upoft  egfrh  other's  shmitders  tears  Jtoirfly That  k 

msie  now-  is  lifted!  . . A|»1bp-  • 

of  ! 

be  -purest  y,y.  Nut  only  bad  they  tea  shall  cunt 

muefo  prosper!  / desire 

achi 

'eyed  a mugnilkhut  t riumph  i by  thus  shat  it  dnuil  in 

i blessed!” 

■ 

. 
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Lord,  Thackeray,  I hope  you  won't 


HACKEE A \\  HkemOst  Ai^lo-InOiaii 


■mppp^  ,r.#  ■mvjRm  iv,. 

X infants,  was.  $euW>yh6/i/h$  was  about  present  the  child  with  your  own  mug 
fivey^ars  of  &£e/t*>ibe  mother-country  tor  It  -is.  not  pleasant  to  look-  upon  the  t 
mental  ftiicl’  nourishment.  An  of  Thackeray— the  face  of  ^ hick  We  1 

aunt  •W^V- , '} discovered : the  to  tliihk  so  ph^antly  ^as^ ^ d^I^ed. 
child  mo  ojornipg  parading  about  in  his  death.  He  was  found  dead  m }m  bed 
uucleV  ImL  which  " » 
exactly  jhim. 

Fearing v'-- ftOrT^fer.' ; 
ikirm&l  an  d danger  A 
jr#H«  dev  eiopnient  of 
i)u±  bruin,  she  car-  * 

hied  him’  at  oh-ce  to  ■& 

£%  famous  phy^cihb 
of  the  day,  who  h* 
reported  to  liaye  MM 

•saidt-  % v DmiT  be  v«[ 

afraid  f ma&tun;  he  ,. 

has;,  a large  head,  *'  §SK[. 

tp?t  Uiere's  a good  yuBf 

deal  lit  it!1’  Hi> 
beaihv  when  he  VSBAi 

diedj  fifty  three  wSHtf 

years  liteft  weighed  ^3B| 

fifty  - highi,y  ^|d:.,.p  : yM 
half  vhioea*:' 
or 

lotto  Bronte  wrote 
‘*To. 

me  the  broad  brow 

ytU^UbcL  Certain  y: 

lh^  kboiJt  (he  un8«v  , 

i&tfd*  Adwvk  betiuy  i'.  i/l(y  A 
^ rL>t  A^xa 

it?V  the  ' imlicatfiS  a i 
pl&Hy  neiliap*  & de 
hfofomrsA  ih; 

short*  Wit  Tt  werakn.f^s  'not 

Writffvg*  to  his  wife  ip  ^And,  id,  he  1 
«aldr  I you-  trnye  herpr  Utile  ehild  ha 
aeert  Tliaokemy  v lie  ha^  the  appearance  of  stood  in  the  j 
a colossal ' ’iii  ; whH^V^'h  ini  tig.-  .■ ‘‘"We  third 

ringlefey  . hair,  Jf&kihh  John  Broytit. 

cing  yearn ; a roiiOiUslc  riice,  AviUi  a little  Clint eper^v  ft 
rlab  of  a Vi  osef  i ip.o'ii  Wfihih  it  h ti  i*e  r pet-  .the*  sapre  £‘f t> 
u>U  wpiider  imw  he  ke**ps  his ^peciaclesA  ll*esanjpgwfe 
This  hrolzen  iiose  -was  always 4 sohree  of  ties*  And  sr*J 
Vmuy^m^ent  to  Thackeray look  pf  powei 

he  itiHiuwtly  — bltflyLig  tl 
alludeii  Vo  U in  hi^  speeph  piiid  hi  biA  Midst  of  his 
YlpjtWfs,'  And  ho ;;w.0i  JVpnl  rtf’  iKepeatirtg  Mother  and  i 
d^rroid^  remm*k  tp  him  when  may  Ui  ilrmi 
lib  ivas  to  stand  as  g*vd/u^liey  to  A frirTuls  " years  df'^t>'t;re 
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f ; t ; s.lie  to  suppose,  bnn  u>  dissenting*  mwiiste.iv 

HiK  luiir  was  long  , wlnto,  a uc)  m'jjlwtX'A; 

• - ■ * life  -eoiiijxWjion'  wj^-r^rid; ;;-l|$&  features 

JhBBBBH  were-  square*;,  ‘Ills  ej£s  ;%aici*jv-ai»d  'lM*$jr,;.< 
Ins  brow  broad  and  jiiasa ive;  Lis  buikl 
uncouth ; his  'deportment  grave  and  ab 

1 .'  !v; ' Vl/i'wV.V,  v.^V-'!.;.  • ■,■'. >;  /: . • • •'.,  frtlt&oUxt.1''  •/  i .•  !:  .• ,.-  ^ V.-W,.-./!  - •. 

tuo«.«  iWW  Churl**  Oowdeu  Clark*.  m 

,.';V„-  •>l, ' ffi#K»iSn  Spoke  of  Coleridge  Us  ''iurge.- 

luut  before  his  time.  It  was  foiiod  |itkr  ^stmco/l,  ample  • countenanced.  grand*, 
death -Ww  little  Ht>  lie  iuul  to  live,  lie  forehtfa4^3,^  ami  said  that  “ the;  upjw.r 
.looked  always  fresh  w-itli  that  ubh:bi>dmgT  p#rt  of  h?s  fhe& was  esbessirvtdj’'  fw«fa.  fits 
silver  hair,  and  Ins  lv»vi*>tr.  almost,  hifau-  eye#  -wen*  large,  figtH  gray,  jp^miaejjt, 
tiie  fuue; kilt  lie  was  worn  to  a shadow;  and  and  of  a.-liquid  brilli«.tHT.  The  lower 
hisiiaotfe  Wilted  as  if  by'big^V  years  " part  face-  wftf  dragiffcedf 

The  nf'Tliaiiyitra-jr's  fake  was  marie  indicating  flit  ]>!'t>a«iTie»>  of  hhhttual  pain ; 
byBmcckiiifi  ou  that  sad  t^bmliTuts  molm*  hot  llt&:^r^fwad  was  prudigwitt*.  aud  like 
i.'.:,  at  1 1-* e-  request  ||  In-.,  irjipw  Sir,  Henry  a smooth  stiub  of  alabaster. v Leigh  Hunt 
Thompson ; hud  a east  of  bis  right  baud  likened  bis  brow  in  a great  piece  »>JT 
was  made  at  the  saaTe  tinie—  that  honest,  placid  marble,'’  and  added  that  even  in 
faithful,  be&ulif'ai,  wasted.  • right  baud,  his  old  age  '* there  was  womctltiug  inviu- 
wlneb  eit>!y  ycuHig  jp  t he  hiok  of  hi s fare  " 

••licver  urn  •)  iksiew  If  Tins-  hoylike  eypreshyn  ’ lie  considered 

her  sipm.-d  t!ie  |?4>-,e  U.at  fr-eio-red  « |fcc!  •'very  begOOitug  in  omi  Who  d)'<;ini.-d  and 
Thomas  Chalmers  Was  another  man  of  speetdafed  as  Chk;rii!ge  dal  w'igu  lie  was 
great  heart  and  of  groat  headl  He  died,  really  a boy,  .ami  av)a>  passed  his  entire 
as  we  bits'*?  Seen,  as  Thaekernty  died,  with-  life  fvmV).  .tip?' refit  ?sf  ihe'.w»>ffd  with 
got  worning  hu!  without  pain  or  conflict,  a book  and  ins  (lo'vevs  ’’ 

•HfCft-e  discovered  sitting  half  erect  in  hi#  Curly  ib's  portrait  of  Cnleridg*.  is  pwul- 
hadybh:  io?ud  reeliniii";  cj on  his  pi l-  early  in  the  Carlyltah  ‘ Figure  a 

of  life,  oounterjauee  fat,  tlttbb^ifncutVit.b't}  at  oiteg 

thats  of  (.Cyed  tiiul  majestie  repose,  lit*  shotrl,  rotiirid.  and  relaxed ; ^ yvitha  wgter$y 
had  rMpcftided  ObORrfnlly  when  his  name  modfh  ttosey  a:  pair  of  ytritilge 

\yas:  caUiHh  'flianket'ay  .lieard  ihe  sunn  ' li&npttv#*.. 

.h\oits  ,^'id'-'ntly  in  a motuedf  of  physical  eyes:  a high,  tatwririg  and 

dfetress.  JBut  id.s  “ AiUmu " w as  just  as  brush  n'f  gray  hinr— and  yuu  hKtc  '&sspe 
ready.,  and  tk»  doubt  it  v.a«  ipiite  as  will-  lain*  uten  of  tlnleridged' 
in'gly  iT|hjred..  _ t'Cilendge  hi iuse If  was  not  more  fiatter- 
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iug*  to  Coleridge  Iq  17SI5 ivmrt' io  F<»Mji  at  the  further  end  0 two  cuvcnis  On^ 
Tb^lwall:  ' My  face,  unless  whm  am-  might  imagine  Kxekiei  or  Isaiah  lo  have 
nuak*d  by  imiiKHUtiU?  eloquence  hnd  such  ey'esA1 

ifnmi  sdotU,  -tout  g rest,  indeed  almost  Uli*  Wordsworth  reminded flaili.lt  \’of  some 
oUi‘,  Tis  n mere -c&rca&i  of.  of  Holbein  Y heads  — gray*, 

a 'face,  fat.  ilabby,  mid  expressive  vh  folly  with  y slight  indicuthm  ot*  .slv  ]junioi%  a 
Yefc-.I  Am  told  that  my  £\veefcues&  m Jm  smile.**  Eke-- 


M Colemlgy,  Jo  her  MbwtH?- 

.grave  of  Coleridge's?  deaih 

ami  burial,,  it*  which  she  said  that  ‘ lus 
■body  opofii  J,  according  to  bis  own 

tisiuil  %iu  such 
cases,  she  did  not  allmi#  to  the  makibg- 
of  any  cast  of  iiis  face  or  head/* 

Mr  Ermest  HarUey  Coleridge,  hp>v~ 
ever,  the  mu  of  Iferwent  Coleridge, 


htifci  fri/A/*  possession  is  by  §p\tH- 
lifchin  and  taken  from  .&:  Otot  oCtliv 

"pbftfs  featees,  bxtt  ^betheivhe  foil* 

Info  the  *&w$  enw  as  mj  m\Hhtr  iluh  I 

• It  is,  of  course,  pi*s&bte 
that  • BpirrxbeUTi  tptfk  a life  cast  from 
Coiefidge^  'foee^*  \ : , ■ 

Mr-  Eniast  Coleridge  '(s  ifudmed  far 
accept  the  nil  then  tic  ity  of  the  nid&fc  im 
ibjr  ^qnf^tfon;  It  cerinm ly  baaes  rv 
strong  mseiifbluttce  to  Mie  two  bwrfs  of 
whbdi  Ire  writes,  u>s  well  -as  to  the  poWraife  >vbtW  HaxliU  kppkeqf  his  1 iuteawbhKgliV. 
by  .Allston,  now  in  1 1 » o National  PvirtriMt  ti&rrofe  loghead.  Roman  rnxse-  heelo*  for* 
Gullecy  iu  Loudon,  .A^iiijit.'  in  vgry.  like  mwrd‘  by  strong  (VurpHsu.  nod  h *X*ik?ii jU 
the face of  Mi\  Krnpfift  C^ndgiydurjcL^lf.  - wve;  incliimtion  to  I^dgfbtcr  uhobt  bis 
Carly Ib  said  that  V\r<>nl.wortii*s  face  mmitb,  avhich  was  a got*!,  tl^l  at  .Yuri'.' 
fekjtw:'r<iHrk.s  ufonscY  hot  always  {uyoa-ful.  a ncc.  with  the  snlMmi  and  Hnhdv  cxpmy 
•liiedi union-;  thivJook  ot ' it  ted  hkmd  or  sido  of  ihe  rest  of  (us  face.  " Au.-I  ^ 
bci>cYObn;»t  so  imidv.  to  ' Ho:^,  iun«,#vir*  fLunphry  and  Lady  Lucy,  wtm  \yere  at 
Etable,  and  bard.  * flta!  s fulimil,  wire  bottl  struck 

<kl>is  eyes  Were  mild  and  up  bxd<iitg;  nis.  by  rim  likcite^  of  bis  fucr,  in  die  deep  n- 
TTiOUib  ra>hcr  rbe.n  r'lined  : lies  puse  cd  death,  do  that .of ..painted  'The  ex 

forohead . .bigrb • rather  lltaii  br^ad  {* ; wbite  pmssioii.  tlrey  tliOugbt,  yy*vV  much  prure 
Mr.  ■trrevj'lle  put  if  rallu  r more  tersely  lV-ruoid}*-  ib;m  >t  ir.ul  been  in  bfe,  uiut  it 
when  be  <lcs(hnbf>d  him  as  V‘  biml  fca-.  s>itrg»>^U*d  ^fi  orjgjy  lhc  fm^e  of  Ids  dcyoteil 
lured,  bi'cuvit,  wrinkled,  With  prominent  si*Oo\  with  wloni  so  /nany  of  his  yry^ 
um\  a fewr  scatter#  gruV ■.  lixW  :'*  y I . ; 

Leigh  tfimt  sari.  In  h:i * Av?*bt<':P  >1  )>!'  </.  itnydori,  m iib  Joxniof—  A pril  Id.  '2sjr» 
^ Certainty  l never  beheld  ey eiey  ttWt  a m^e’ji^ieidfryh^ 

io.ok^l;  '^'Iri^pm^I  or  miperuatural  fas  . ;‘  He  hbre  it.  fik^  a 

y?vr*lmf*rth\]  Tloy  were  Ukc  fiw  philosophy  He  sal  .in  my  dressing  $0$ 
half  burning  Imlf  smembh-nng,  wit  1>  a wifh  his  h^nds  folded  : sedate, 
sort  .of  .acrid  ft.fhire  of  regard  and  routed  still.*1;  And' 'then  Haydon  described  how, 
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accurate,  ponnut  w hi*  Jffl&tu  iii  ex1 
istence;  fttjd  ythttmgh  iiiw  ;prte 

cured  tl**  tejV  copies*  of  It  in  tl$$  cti&fi- 
try,  &w  of  ftdtfv'h.  isbcr*  reproduced.. 
rl  <3d  yum**  up'reir'*' 

.^pconscroiw; . j*oe]t . u'ofltfrgyoTiir'  this  linhe-  &Meihau  a » would  have  been, 
i^irbrig  opemfiop  (iJ  tiWiwzs  but  disrfe-  for. ii  ■not  only  .escaped  f he  bag^fc'i-d ne*>  of 
friends  »jf  them  both,  TL os  was  death.,  but  there  is  even  so  h m-ohs  to  him, 
•$bt?f  *;  Wp^wcirth  was  Iovly'4vs’0  yearn  of  a ipiggksidou  of  in  the 

agfc ,*md •tliirty-fiyo  years  tyt jure  lie  dic**JL  Of  clieTHouth.  “In  tfiiaotask^t 

Sir  Henry  Taylor.  In  Iris  Atfh;h?ot}rapkj/%  lie-  adds.  P-one  has  the  authentic  form  awd 
spoke.  iliorlly  after  the  poers  detnb.  of  shape— ihc  very  sbunp  cf  the  pom  s vis- 
*fcja  rant,  taken  of*  mask  uf  Word < worth.*  Ami  he  calf?.  ?u  tout  ion  to  tin?  ftet. 

He  considered  n adtnmiWe  as>liked£^«  of  iU  y^sihoWmice  to  wb 

and  iiddetl  that  it  vras  scViegacded  hy  Mt^  tlM*  out*  *:>f  • the'  ureiuhei'&  of 
Wvjrd.sworth.  He  saw  f a »*ou^h  grand-  family  whom  he  lun?  met. 
or*  m it.  with  whielu  if  it  was  to  bo  Charles  Ouvden  Clarke.  /who  doc*  nte 
Converted  hito  marble,  ixumwify  Wight  aeem  tfa  Wye  la?mv  awaro  tetrhy  exlsten/ie 
be  contented. *"  ■ But  hu  ’dC^,  ihsfc  a&yy  rofc ifoc  mask;  said . UiAfc  rail  of 

wbMher  ii  was  a life-mask  or  a death  - Kvrus  ii-i.hd  first,  done  by  Severn  himself, 
m&sk,  mu)  lie  does  not  refer  te>  the  Hoy  UeU  which  is  Ojyi’UiTt»)  in  Hoht  .>  U>rd 
iipji  miisjc  as  V ; L*>\d 

no  biography  *>f  Word.sw  ovrl»A  and  in  no  Houghton,  in  his  £*/<?  0/  Kmt#,  quoted 
e.y  ,n  h»s  bed  hone*.  is  any  allusion  the  d^seriptiou  given  him  hr  a lady  tprob 
to"  thor  inask  to  lie  foniuh  The  hire  ltorc  &b|  r Mrs.  B.  Via  Pj*oeterh  who  welched 
.%  without  qivestjoih  that  of  %mls>  iu  itlie Surrey  IiJktitutc*  111  London , 
WoH^V'bHh.  ; It  the  Words  listeniif^  tee course  of  J>eot»iit*v 

worth  of  oveidie  t<  r**o.m-  on  the  British  Poets,  in  the  winter  of 

bier,  the  ]>ovtf:d.ts  painted  by  ‘ Hay  don;  it  1817- IS.  *Mlis  e<.  >li  nteti  am*e/'  she  sakl. 

uyuch  too  yoimg  in  fytrti  ;.f^:.li y'e'^e ht '. tityy.tnmd: . W ‘whip  uf  singular 

<;*m  for  Un*  seiuie  Wordswortji  yd  .the  beauty  arul  brigldnes.s:  ft  \;m\  an  expres- 
wel)  kuon  u Fraser  Gallery ; and  there  A s?,.h  m if  rt  had  been  hxdnog  at  some 
tittle  doiibl  of  i is  being  tin*  work. of  itay  giunoas  sight.  HU-  mouth  was  full  and 
don  ul lulled  in  above'.  Hav<ii»n  x.s  Ivuowu  less  mtelteetuai  thaw  his  other  features. 
to  h a vc  pa t u ted  several  pv >rt r ail g df  W urtU-  Leigh  Hun f dye  w his  pariiuii  more,  ca rc - 
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fully.  “ Eve ry  £*»atu  |«  wa&at.ouee  strpwgy  a eyipy  «£  tile  mask,  of  7&.  .7 ohnson  ace, 
ly  eiif  and  dpljqately aUtft;  If  tSere  was  curiously  though,  the  only  hfe-.tuakks,  or 
Afty  faulty  expression,  it  was  jp  the  death  -masks,  inthe  institution  j n rpies tio u . 
rop'utb,  whitli  was  not  without  sometlifng:  ThO  original  of  -the  mask  of  Johnson 

pugnacity.  The  face  belphgs  to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  tbi* 
was  rather  h'HiiftbUu  otherwise',  the  up-  secretary  of  which,  Mr.  A.  Llewelyn  Rob- 
'phr'lrp  proleCfecl  a little  over  die.  tfiadi^Y  giving  LiVeonsept  to  the  repm- 

the  chin  was  hold,  the  cheeks  sunken;  ductipn  of  it  here,  writes  as  follows  con* 
the  eyes  ins;lJoW  and  glowing,  large,  cent  i n.?  it:  “It  was  taken  from  a cast 
dark,  and  sensitive;  his  hair,  of  a brown  after  death,  .under  lie:  diwVimt  .of  I>r. 
color.  whs  fine,  ami  hong  m natural'  ring*  Jtthosou's  medical  fttleodant  Mr.  Cruik- 
letsi  His . head  was  h puszie  for  the  shanks,  who  inforined  his  daughter,  into 
phrenolugists,  lafirig  reutavkabiy  stinill  in  whose  possession  it  came,  that  it  was  a. 
the  skull,  a sioyulavit.y  which  he  had  in  remarkably  Correct  lik.-m-o.  thtforiu- 
common  with,  Bybtui  aud  Shelley,  whose  naU-ly  ilmre  is  no  recoil  of  the  artists 
hats  I could  not  get  on."  name,  but  it  is  alleged  tf tat  each  member 

Mr.  .William  Sharp  quotes  a letter  of  of  Dr;  dohusoa’s  family  had  .copy,” 
Joseph  Severn,  written  a day  or  two  af-  This  particuhH’yppy  wasgiven  to  the  Royo 
ter  the  death  of  Keats,  in  which  be  said  al  Literary  Fund  by  William  Hutchins, 
to  .'Charles  Armitage 

Yesterday  a 1 • . , , 


Browrt 
gdutlernau  mine  id 
cast  the  face,  ha  ml. 
and  /cum.”  of;  JCnats. 
Ami  on  the  ;<n  of 


lor  • wrote  * to  S6v#»i*p 
from  Loudon  for  ‘ ; thy 
mask,  hatid.aud  fpof 
The  later  his  tor ■>!' 
these'  interest!  hg  casts 
I have  never  been  able 
to  lear'i'h 

The  original  east  of 
the  life-mask  of  Keats, 
made  id  Hay  duns  sip  - 
dio,  ii.-iri  very  much 
finer  than  any  of  ihc 
replicas  pf U,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  (lal- 
lerj-  in  Loudon,  It 
was  gi  ven  by  Kv’.its 
ft ifhsel f to.  hik  ut jti- 
rnate  Frkmd  John 
Ham tl  loir  Reytiulds, 
-just before  Ko-a is  wen  t 
abroad  to  die,  Reyy 
no  Ids  bequeathed  if  io 
his  'sister.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Reynolds,  by 
whniu  if  ;>vhsi;  p,res>ii|f;* 
ed,  with  a clear  p‘*4i- 
gret',  to  the  trustees  p£ 

the  National  'Portrait 

Gallery.',' 

This  oa*t,  thy  mask 
of  Cromwell  desek  i bed 
an  a later  article,  and 


s.vMCEt  mns-sox. 


Go  gle 
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Em].,  who  lived  in  Hanover  Square. 
There  ia  the  taking '..of 

fho^p^k  to  be  found  in  any 

of  the  edition*  of  14(>awdl>  Life  of  the 

gmit  >'-•;• V*  ■- 

jfente  add  tXii^ilQfyx Yj’|i $h?fc  in  the 
hoiiwsi  ^.'N^einbef^  IBifi; 

and  to  'their'  mutual  delight.  They  be- 


JQl iff  AJ3.. 


came  very,  intimate  upon  very  ^btjrt  uc 
<iuainbiueet  And’  the  poet  was  emitUaoily 
to  he  huiud  |o  the  studio  of  the  painter; 
they  vo\vydt  inutua'IIy,  Unit  they  worn 
.dearer  lo  each  oilier  than  brothers,  owl 
th<y  pmycniv  jmuMy,  that  tUeir  • hoaris 
niighj  b£  bhriod  iogHluu*  Natjiteily  4 
:^rh;iH5»14l>  i<>:  entliu^iiisfie  in  jU  hc-giny- 
ning  did  not  last  Very  Ifn.tgi  4«hJ  Hilydiioi ' 
■<<•■■  v ! { - u>  have  unjust  ip  lu^  tv- 

fleefion^  upon  Kyaisy  w-rilUm  ^rttb ; tijn# 
after -_  KoatVs-;  had  boon  bqrleti  irv 

Routfy— flmd  o Unto!  fhy  doh  the 

fttst  flush  X)f  lps  intimacy  vviflV ;f£(&t$;;V 
u No-ei*  ha>-o  I I tad  viiOh  u^istihle  and 
perpetual  urging  of  future  I 

have  been  like  a m&u  with  rur-bn UPvhs 
under  his  am-pite  uhd>fcb*rjn  hj$  £oui  ; 
whim  l was  yt-aiotiiie,  osJUme  *>r  think*  : 
inf  , heamine  ^ Mowed 

*£iid  'impressed  me-— they-  eumO  over  me, 


and  shot  across  me,  and  shook  me,  till  I 
lifted  up  my  heart  and  thanked  Grod.  ’ 
This  in  Hay deu  upon  'htm^df;  Macau- 
lay looked  tit  him  in  ^ dtifereni  light, 
;•  Haydore’  — he  wrote  in  his  Diury 
in  1853  -v ullitydon  'the  wuj-’ 

gar  jdtea  of  a man  of  gerd^s.  Tie-  had 
all  ctf  the  moi-hhi  peculiarities  which  are 
supposed  by  fdote  to  bcUmg  to  intellect- 
ual feup^fority  — jealousy, 
eaprfctc  indefinite  disdain  for  other  men; 
and  :he\%its-/4^  poor,  commonplace  a 
creature  m any  in  the  wmdtb  He  paint- 
ed *hrn*;  .*nd  more  airs  than 

if  he  had  painted  the  OiUoons,  Whc til- 
er you  struck  him  or  stroked  him,  starved 
him  or  fed  him;  be'sn^pped .&t, 'you r hand 
in  just  the. same  way  r’ 

In  (he  Memoir  of  Tlaydon  by  his  son 
is  a flue  engraving  pf  the  death -mask 
of  Ha  yd  on.  a .repficu  of  which  is  in  my 
with  that  of  Jeremy 
hrokvri.  as  you  Wre 

by  careless  custom  - h&uS£  officers  on  its 
: aw  vjtl ..•$£ . Yofck  u fety  years  »g0- 

S:w)r i 1c  ;the  of  El  ibu  Bhridit  was  de- 

£iivtf*V$.  and  withoufc  hope  of 
restoration..  Eot  natveilUstahilirig 

their  condition,  I parti  & doty  of  fifty-five 
pee  c&ufs.  upon  4 jessed  at 

twenty- five  )Xr reent.  what  I 

was  their  value  ifi  lUifw^ 

‘.house  • charged  vf  various  kinds  hein*r 
Jailer  than  the  originai  *tn$l  of  the  ca^ts 
themselves  Bv>  far  m,  I can  it ndersfcaud, 
1 Avas  taved  in  ■ th .f |r  KiVilef*  to  pm- 
iebt  the  ghosts^ -tit tlie  pla&iemf^  of  Amer- 
ica, who  non  Id  u ai  I ut ve  ptad t>  th ese  casts 
even  if  iliey  had  er6\;v^lc^mdHy;y:^ 

James  Piirbm  quoted  Burr  as  say? us: 
of  Jeremy  Bentham.  it  is  impossible 7ta 
‘Concent  a piiyHiognomy  more  slyotigJy 
;'  iv fth : .higemhxu^uesis  uJtiti  pirtliajo 
tli ro| tv.  ■■  John  Stuart  Mill  :,mid  of  hiio 
that  *#  in?  iv^  a.  boy  -till  the  last.-  Aiwl 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  he  himself  wi? 
m an  old  friend.  v I am  alive,  thougi> 
Mimed  of  eighty;  Kiri  1 1 in  goot}(  health 
iind  spiift^;  codifying  like  a dr»gow/r 
•v  Candor  in  the  »*o irn^na tice,  milchn-s?. 
m i he  looks,  serenity  upon  the  br^w 
calmness  in  tlie  iailguage,  copin ess  in 
lliu  movetnents,  irnpemirbabilUy  uiiiied 
JVith  the  keenest  /eelit'ig:‘?  such,  aVcopJing 
ti>  Biassot  do  AVarvtllft,  were  •the dcha^V^ 
fy+istics  of  Beutbain, 

Since  St.  Denis  of  Em nee  used  to  ^alk 
about  with  his  head  under  his;  arra/or 
used  to  sit  about  with  his  head  in  hifc  lap. 
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in  the  third  century  v^f  omr  Christian  era, 
no  post-mortem  performance  is  more  gr*> 
tesque  than  that  of  Jeremy  BeiUham,  who 
left  Tiis  body  by  wlH  to  Dr.  Soufhwodd 
Sniiibt 


The  legatee  was  instructed  to 
dissect  it,  and  to  deliver  lectures  upon 
it  .’to'  .n^dieal  students  and  to  the 
After  Uicss 


public  generally 

cal  demonstrations  a ^ sfcelctou  vi^s  to  be 
made,  and  *ras  madn  of  tftec ,/  ;>AKicl 
Dr.  Smith  ■ ■ ^utleavor^d  to  {irn^rye  the 
bead  untouched"  —ibe  words  are  liis 
own-y* merely ^ dmwLi^;^wi$y  ih^  fluids 
by  placing  it  umte* au  afepuiinv over 
sulphuric  ad4.  By  this  n\eiim  th'6  lifeut 
was  rendered  as  -hard  as  the  skulls  of  the 
New -Zealanders,  but  all  Mhftssion,  frf 
course,  wits  gone.  Seeing  this  would  hoi 
do  for  exhibition,  I bad  u mould  made 
in  wax  by,- a disiiugui^h^l  .French  -.artisL;. 
jt&kto  from  Day id's  bust,  Pickersgill  a •.•pic- 
t u re/  a n d mi$r  w n ri  bg.f  • Tb e i Artist  siuv 
m?ded  w prbdbcing  ou  ofThsv  most  a<L 
mi rablc  likcriess^s  ^ yfef  b ait 

the  ^ketetcm  fcV,u&i&<£  l<kd§  Dchihan j ^ 
own  lilted, 

to  the7 “trunk'. ' Vl'  ‘'^'^‘’'11^11^  was  pieced 
seated  on  tbe  chair  iu  which  lie  usually 

hand  bidding  the  walking  s< ick  cane  with  glass  doors/1  Be  u thaw  was 

wont  to  amuse  himself  in  his  boyish  old 
s agfe  with  the  vihimi  \\t  im  preBiduig,  US  it 
werCv  in  proper  per^hii 
dimples,  and  he  eveu  used  in  aktieipa  to 
bit*  being  wheeled  to  the  top  of  thr  table 
on  feshve  om^/ions/  , < - 

H is  ligujre  &%.  hero  described  i$  ;4lU  to 
bn  seen  ^u  ilu-  v^nps  of  Uni  versi  ty  tVd- 

It  is  cut-tons 


BENJAMIN  EOBfiHT  HAYDON 


...  _ 

which  was  his  constant  compamou  when 

he  went  out,  Ca {led  by  hini  Dapple 
The  whole  was  enclosed  in  a mahogany 


lege,  dot  r 

that  l>{’,..Srratti  did  not  gv  tii  the'  mitsk  fog 
a represeutaiion  of  Bcntliam  s-xaUuRl  face.. 
That  such  A rmvsk 

testified.  in  the  ColurnTis  of  the-  London 
Phreifplogicot  Jburnoi  a fewyear*  a{lee 
Benlham'*  death.  -He  s aid  tb at.; i l was  ii t 
bis  o w n posso^i on,  m i d Showed  that  ’/  Die 
knowing  Orgiiir  was  Lrge  ahil  the  ryfiee 
t|y»\  organs  otily  full/1  The  mu$k;  he 
said,  \\ik%  very  like  the  portrait  of  Bern 
thum  reproduced  in  Tait>  odd  ion  of  Ben 
tl  i urn  k w orks.  But  lie  does  not  .sa y yyT i e Ui 
er  it  was  a death-mask  or  the  iifn/towte 
known  to  Imre  been  made  by  Tii iqvyrel H v 
an  Italia?!  sculptor  living  in  Lmutorh 
U»e  e^irlj"  part  of  tins,  ceii tu rr,  and  when 
Bentbam  was  not  more  tlaln  fifty  rear# 
of  age.  He  was  flighty*  five  when  lie  died 
This  plaster  mask  ofBeulhHrh  teas  dW#ri 
.conlpa;^’^i,: witj*  the  xvax  etfigy 
in  Luiversii.y  'College.  The  mouth,  the 


.TRUE MY  BSLXTBAm 
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; Tn  Hie  whole  history  of  English  letters 

thmvcan  be?  found  no  bidder  chapter’ 
than.  that  Avliiclj  contains  tin*  story  of 
^ - '3mm  £hcridim>  death.  The  body  out  of  which 
: ..v vafciftgfc^  the*  breath  wuk  fust  g'uilicr.  »ud;  from 

- bmb  mndhgerd  m-ikm  had  entirely 

..  ..•:  ; grnift, was seised by  sheriffs  officer*  for 

canova.  debt,  add  ooiy  by  tbr  i.hmite  of  ^tt^nd- 

ing  physicians,  did  it  escape  being  car- 
ried to  a low  s|vringingdiouRe;  wrapped  m 
cmulai  nt?hK  I bo  entire  upper  p^tt  of  llm  not  L j im*  hut  the  blankets  that  .covered  the 
face,  uml  the  genera)  shape  of  the  bead  ' bed  on  which  if  -l hr,.  The  4 Tiff  and  sue*- 
are  very  like*.  aiUton^b  ill  tlie  \vax  tti&ijt  bud  begged  wore  dehivd 

the  eh  in  is  shorter  and  rounder,:  and  the  him,  apd  ‘ Wesmmi&ler  Abbey  and  a 
eyes,  of  wur&e,  arc  open,  funeral-*1  were  a!!  ho  received.  As.  a 

It  i«.  rather  a curious  fact  that;  the  men  ' French  journal  Said  ax  the  time,  it  only 
most  interosU’d,  naUival]^ , in  the  study  of  proved  that  ‘‘Franco  is  the  piaog  for  a 
the  human  face,  and  in  it*  porfmyah^tb  intfii  of  Tettor^  .to  ltye i i>,  ami  Etigi&hd,  ih£ 
chisel  or  pencih  art*  the  myd  fyrbn  »|*e  pkwofor  him  to  (living  Shvriduh  5f  Xtp> 
most  poorly  ; ;'.p^arahei»  during  hbr  last  l \$ur?i^w  #m$ 

Hnvdon  and  CanoviViicing  ike  only  nmk A Vtepjetod  by  one  who  saw  for  hirnsolf  Hm 
ers  of  musks  whose  um*ks  \\re  here  y>rw  havw  made;  • His  r:omit«»uanor  was  disc 
sen. ted,  towed  under  the ‘wo thing's*  of  nauttoidde 

Gunovu  must  .by vo  been  a hoaoiifnT  anguish.  Pain  arid  the  eltVc-U  of  psA*. 
character  H is  not  oftbii  that  so  tmTdIy  Were  virible  on  that  sunken  cheek  p up*} 
good  is  spoken,  even  of,  the  dead,  &!?  bus  on  tha).  brov.  which  had  never  k to  Med 
been  -spoken  of  .him-  gtaee ' he 'died ; Wild  if  -•under  d|tpmssid:h  • upon ; ih& . 

the  chinnidcrs  me  right,  lie  deserved  d irnjyoHurihiV.s  of.  the-  unfortunate.  |>;mi  >u 
ail.  In  personal  appearance,  however,  ns  most  acute form  had  .con  true  toil  there 

we  read  that  he  wasrhoi; •'particularly  m its?  harsh  and  forMddnig  lines.  . . .Sid), 

tractive.  His  lia.ir  black  ami  i ixu  amid  those  rigid  lines  which  cv/oumious 

riant,  and  his  forehead  of-  noble  dhnvn  su  tiering  had  indented  there,  you  might 

siom-,  hid  the  outline  of  his  bntmes  was  pensive  the  softer  and  more  j lutriiKujkais 
“nil h<  r grand  nor  extraordinary . 'The  .1  racing  of  Uit<a«m, pbiirnng  patience,  fot- 
phrenologist*  gave  him  a massive  brain  .titu.de  in  its  avidmaunv.  amt  resignation 
upward  -unci  forward  of  the  ears,  vh.mdor-  yin  its  ouHnms*/'  Tins  is  the  face  KXliib- 
ful » onsti  iudivc  laleht,  with  large  ideality  i ted  hero  — one  of  the  most' ani pleasant  CO 
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look  upon  which  tkewlfecTirfiV  kled,  with  the  exception  of  a roost  ptsmti; 

notwithstanding  Sheridan  s own  boast,  iicnt  ■ development  ttf  the  organ o/guyety, 
not  Tt-ry  long  before  bis  tb-atii.  Unit.  " hi,s  which  • singularly  wmiigb.  fibiues  with 
•»yes  #*»iTd  look  up  as  brightly  at.  Ill#; Bbf-/  the  lustre  and  smooth  polish  <*t  » peavl. 
fin  lid  as  eyW*;'’  His  spirits  did  not  fbjl  •.  aiwl  is?  ‘saraknuded'  by  a semicircle  af  lines 
him  so.  Ion#  as  CQUsci'misos'SS  remained.  clrawu  close  .about  it  like  intmiehirwmU 
and  when  asked  by  the  .attending  Mir-  against  Time.  His  eyes  still  sparkle  like 
•genn-s  i?  he  had  ever-  before  :;KK ''t’'’';- 
undergone  .rin  bpemtiiM.  he.  . - ; . •:' 

replied,  <l  Only  tvkrtjbsittotg 

;•••-•■  : • :,:V  Kf  f 

hair  rut"  It  is  to  he  rcgrcv'  ',-K 

bed  ^«>rt  rait.  iorK  -y. 

"fbl.-j,  !*.■  allOUUl  S,> 

wo(rn  ftrul  weary  in  its  ox-'  .'  . K.i K KK-K 

presjiion,  Moore,  in  hid  Lift  SHt  K -7.  fi  ^ 

<?/  Sheridan,  did  not  then-  ■K  K'lK--  - 

lion  the  taking  of  the  liiask.  n 7:  -:  . r f 

although  he  spoke  of  the  |k>  ''v’  ';  v? 

planter  cast  of  Sheridan’s  ■£  -■-> 

hand,  tinder  Which  somie  |H&.  K'"' 
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known  to  the  »<:Ulptor  of  the  tAcdiH- 
lthty ■ hehtl  of  Curran  oh  the  nioh Wtneut 
ill  St.  Patrick's;  Dublin,  for  that-  -W4s/ 
avoivedti?  titKnH  ffOhi  the  portrait  by  Sir 
Thomas  Law  ronne.  .A  short  time  before 
his  death  Curran .'-wrote  to  a friend  that 
his  • Jfe  'ilwrtl  been  passed  in  a 

wi^lcimtt  fwturity,’’ but  that  happily  he 
had  and  that  w as  t tt 

"jgjvv  over  the  folly  of  breathing  *i  an/'' 
He  ceused  to  breathe  at  alt  in  RrornpiOu. 
London , fu  the  notunip  i>f  J$i? ; and  bis 
id  -Dublin,  were  laid. 
;for^sorrie-yeab^;|b  a rault  of  Pftddiogkm 
clumdi. 

Wo  learn  from  various  sources  that 
. JHH  H|  .Ownin' > niiddle  bei^ht,  ;; 

althrei^h  Lord  .,h*hn  Russell  said  that  very  ugly,"  with  mtenuely  btkl.it  black 
there  yvfts  ircrtni  total  extinction  of  the  -eyes,  perfc-eily  straight  jet  black  hair.  a 
bright  fl.ttt.nw.-  He  died  calmly  and  with-  *’ iLict:''  complexion,  and  u & protruding- 
out  put  ii . And  the  cast  of  hi*  face  cer  under  lip  on  « retreating  face/'  € rokep, 
taifify  rafiesd*  much  flnttWilTiSihad  drawn  speaking  of  hts  rtratpry,  on  be- 

in  liis  piiti'iUtutjii  by  tin!  IFa?/.  gab  by  being  prejudiced  against  him  l*v 

Sheridan  said  once  of  a fellow  Trtshy  had  ch&rj»eter  mid  jll-ibbkib?  appear- 
than  that  Burke's  " abilities,  happily  for  auer,  jibe  the  devil  with  his  ts.l]  cut  off, 
the  glory  of  our  ng<-  are  not  intrusted  to  and  you  wore  at  lust  carried  away  by  hi* 
the  perishable  eloipiei-ine  of  the  day,  but  splendid  lunguago  and  l>v  Ihc  power  nf 
will  live  to  be  the  admiration  of  that  histuctuphe.r  '* 

hour  when  all  rif  us  shall,  he  inuie,  uid  Dr.  Wilde,  afterivjmts  Sir  W ill  i i n 
most  of  Burke,  m ull  of  Wi)d*.y  published  in  Dublin,  in  11*41?,  a 

his  relation*-,  was  a better  man  iluiii  volunsn  entitled  The  Cfus/'ny  Ivors  «/ 
Siu-j-idnn,  and  be  met,  as  ho  deserved,  a.  fmoi  Su‘iff»  Life,  a very  ifiu*vs>!iitg 
better  fo-tn  Hofei!  asleep  fop  last,  book  now  long  out  of  print.  It  is  nn 
if  «<*._-  wifi)  Addison's  -chapter  cm  "The  «•  !:.!>o  rate-  defense  of  Swift’s  sanity,,  rani  it 
Imiujjrialii.y  <>f  the £a\\V‘  under,  bis  pil  emituins  a full  account  of  the  piaster 
low,  nod  with  the  respect  nod  gratitude  .mask  taken  from  the  Dean  s face  "after 
of  alt  England  at  it  is  feet.  Tin- mask  of  the.  post  - iuort<m  c.xmnirijilion'’  From 
Bn fkr  was V.tfcml  .for  f win — am.)  was  sold  (bis.  he  says,  " a bust  was  made  and 
~ m London  i few  month*  ago,  with  a placed  in  the  museum  of  the  university . 
certificate  from  Mr.  Edward;  B.  Wood,  which. ' ndt withstanding  its  possession 
•of-  .Mhreidiri  Ifi*!!,  Chirk.  stating.!  tliat  if  much  cd  the  cadubupons  appearance,  U; 
was  made  by  t he  espgbhd-  desire  of  w»?  are  strongly  indinedto  belie  vh,  fho. 

Charlotte,  on  the  day  of  Burke's  ifehih.'  best  likeness,  of  Swift— during,  at  least, 
The  name  of  the  artist  ts  nokin>.wa.  . but  tins  hot  few  years  of  bis  lift*— now  in  ex- 
ile is>  sakf  t«  have  received  two  jot-  cr*,/l ' «jr  of  t-liis  mask,  Sir  Wal- 

deed  giiiwens  for  the  work.  After  the  inwScoit  wrote, -■*  Hie  expression  of  coo  o- 
denth  of  her  Majesty  tbn  mask  ws«-. given  n uance  i»  most • uneq tuvBcai ly  memiacal, 
by  Gfcorge  IV.  to- -'Hi,  'Jihgept,  bis  gen-  ami  our  side  uf  the  mouth  (the  left)  hor- 
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ribly  canWted  dtVwBvriutNf  as  iT  crap- 
vut$«U  bypath.71  Oil  the  other 

.hand,  said,  v"  The  ^xpiu^'um  is  remark 
iibiy  placid  : but  there  is  u>i:  evident  dr  Ag- 
in the  left  .side  of  the. mouth,  exhibiting  a 
purely  sis  of  {he  facial  muscles  of  the  right 
•side.  which,  AVer  h av#  to  believe, 

exisit'U  far  some  yea rs  before  life  death  11 
. I>r..  ^Wiide  ^obvjmred . this  »^Vaf 
face,  taken  immediately  afiei*  death.  With 


and  dry, wings  of>b*&  ^kull  hiajfl^ 
in  .}${£,  ninety  year*  l&teri  vvitAtt  the 
-bodfe* .of  Swift  and  Stella ;w^A;'^)i;Mihe'd,- 
&iul  their  •..cranium^  by  the 

phrenologists  belonging  hr  the  British 
Association ; and  by  carfetdl  analysis  of 
both,  be  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that 
■Swift  >*a$  not  ^ A driveller  ami  a show  *■ 
when  be  died,  nor : a madman'  .while  be 
Jived , He  gav^/ upon  the  sixty  second 
page  of  his  br>okvs  drawing  of  tiife  mask 
ii\  profile ; and  the  face  is  certainly  kirn 
tioal  with  the  face  in  my  coUcctian.  it 

resembles  very  Hirongiv  the  aeccliird  poc 
traits  of  •1>iYtfL  parhcHilarly  the  two  in 
which  he  \y.ls  d.rawri  without  Ihs  wig. 
The  more  familiar  of  the^e  is  a p^djteih 
crayon*  by' Barber,  taken  when,  the  Dean 
was  about  sixty  yeary  bf  dgty-and  eigte* 


jouk  r«iiaw  ccrua* 


teejV  years  before  his  death— which  ha& 
l>ee)\  frequently  engraved  for  tii#  several 
editions  of  Lord  Ortvry’s  Reworks  on  thr 
'£$$  ami  itiri tings  of  JomiihaYt  Siviftt: 
th^t  plibti^hM it)  1.TM.  The  original  cast 
WAS  made  in  two  pal  ls.  according  to  ltr 
Wiide*  aiid  the  ditferehoe  m su  ida.ee  bo- 
t ween  the  .rdii&h  h i rider  ffart-r  hot.  e \ i*f  mg 
in  my  eopy^^nd  the  ^thootb  polished  An- 
terior portion,  a*  here  seen  allows  mI.  tmee 
that  the  buck  of  t he  head  was.  Added  At  a 
later  date.  Two  lihev.vyf  tefitlrig/  fgreatdy 
defaced,  found  upon  th^  t'a^l  a&te^X  Uifft  U> 
be1*  Dean  Swift  taken  off  jh# , y . ,lhe  night 
of  his  burial,  and  Iht\;/_;  one  side  larger 
than  ihc other  in  nature/'  In  a mm  m>te  to 
the  second  edition  of  Ii?>  work.  DrAVitde 
said.  * Thv;  ori<nuul  run^k  in  the 

museum  TUB  jpcinilj  I'Viltfgjjs  Dublin) 
tilt;  wit. bin  a fee;  year,*  ago  V'i.ts-W;.  when  it 
v us  ?<ccidentai)y  tie^myed/'  The  history 
of  tins  replica-  f«r  replied  h fccrtoiiily  &>4: 
before  it  rimie  into  my  hands  1 have  novel 
been  able  ?o  twe  It  found  m way  into 
ihb  Iff  A deafer  ui  ciiiur^itiesy  w bn 

,Vii>Av  m&hjilg  of  its  e ven 
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most  rare.  . if  is  hardly  too  Swift,  of  our  miliar  sketch  by  Maeiise  in  the  Fraser 
imagination,  Oh:  man  whom  Stella  wur-  Gallery,  ibcs  peculiar  formation  of  UU 
shipped  and  Yanessto  adored  ; and  the  uivustial  leugtb  aljoye  tlie 
Wilths  In  Um  coni  t-iry  ■hotwbihsbtnduoe  eyes.  Lockhart,  in  his  amurninf  Scott,  s 
on* cismiot  help feeling:  while  ltJOktag  at  JjtSfc  boars,  said . “ It  \vii$ a 'beddiiftd.  diijty 
if  tiiar  Swift's;  own  sail  prophecy  to  Dr.  so  wami  that  every  window  was  wide 

Y&iiug-wjis  fnlftiled “ 5 shall  be  like  that  opeu,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  t'h<*  sound 

lofty  *Iro  whose  bead  has  been  blasted,  I of  ail  other?  most  delicious  to  his  ears— 

the  jjenUft  ripply  of  the  Tweed  ovey  its 


shall  <li«  first  at  the  top/’  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed,  over  its 

At  least  one  of  the  biographers  of  the  pebbles- — tVfi&distuit'tly  audible  as  we  k pell 
Irish  Dean  died,  #$•  Byron  often  feared  to  around  f lu)  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed 


WAI.TER  HC0TT. 


JO.VATirAS  swart. 


die,  “ like  Swift,  at  the  top  first."  Sir  and  closed  b*s  eytbj . Nt> ■"•seijlpfor  eres 
Walter 'Scott's  decay  was  a 'mental  decay  marbled  a more  majestici  imago  id  repos.*." 
in  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness;  but  Ho  duo.,  nut  mention  the  biking  of  the 
happily  for  him,  and  for  his  family,  the  deatU--i^j^fc,hdwdVO^0M'd'ii^.hdj^d'^.dW^ 
axe  0:1*  laid  fd  the  root  of  the  grain]  old  to  i{.  It  was  made  hr  GVonrd Buljork'- • 
moiiiio  h of  i i«o  forest  of  $cotljMi  letters  it  .is  stud,  at  llu*  wepjyfet  of  Dr.'Srjmrxheini— 
hoii.T'- 1 hr  upper  branches  «Vcre  perbiitted  add  Bullock  and  Chantrey  both  tivd  o in 
to  go  to  utter  ri_u ii  monel  I mg  posthumous  busts  of  the  bu o.l . 

• ' Tiit*ir^itfxi^.Af: two- masks  of  It  was  loaned  to;  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Edwin 
its  '..hirst  lin-  mask  and  a death-  Linydseer  while  he  was  painting  hi*  f •>  1 i • 

letiidb  portrait  of  $ir  W alter.  NYith  the 
except  that  it  is  sum1  (.•  have  been  niach.-  -y.-emry  of  the  Rhymer's  Gien. 
in  Paris.  '.Tins’ latter  was  exldhited  fd-.tW  Bui 

.%df.hdtni«nUry  Wf  tdmttiv«n-Sj»  Iftjfti  btfrgh,.  w^hdicst.royed  hot  long  after ffcotlV  death, 
in  IPTlywhen  it  ,0.1  ended  a great  deal  of  but  Mr.  Gm>p.Uy  BUnd,  if,!H  A,,  wnuc> that 
attemnm.  They  both  show.  »s  no  portrait  his  brother  Sir  John  Steel,  while  engaged,- 
of  the  Itring  hidu  shows,  except  Ihft  fa-  tipim  tire  tboHumeiA  to  Lockhart  aJbifisjh 

Goiigle  UN,vEaU™IGA, 


A.  COLLECTION  OE  DEATH-MASKS.  ; 


'cording  tu  tla*  appendix  to  the  first 
edition  of  Allan  .Cunningham  's  Life  ftf 
Bt&iw,  Uteri  going tb  rough  the  prow,  a 
cast  wa>s  taken  from  the  eraniuni  of  tlie 
poet.  M;>.  Archibald  Bladdock.  sur- 
geon of  Dumfries,  who  made  .'flit*  exam 
iintthm 


detdaved  that  *v  tlm  cranifd 
bones  were  perfect in  every  resjWM’t. 
and  were  litt&ly  UeMddgelber  byAhelr 
sui urea,’ 1 etc.  ,ete,  Unfoet uuu  te l_v  Uie.ro 
ia  no.-eaSt-  of  tfpv  head:  of  the  poop-  Ue 
mg’  or  dead,  .except  this  one  here  shown 
ofitts  i}e;*tUJef£  xk'il  1 . George  Combe, 


roi&r&t  atnss. 


hait  in  his  hahtt,  as  -1  Pevdhpl  u£  the 

When  'Carl  vie  lust  sow  Root t— they 

never  niet  to  ■ exeluinge  a won! it 

was  in  one  of:  In-  St  fee*  -id  Edmlni  rgh. 
lat-c in-Scott's  id'e  pmi  Aiasl'  wrote 
t|ie,ypHpgpi‘  man,  fihA%iAUsh ; 
face,  with  itH  shaggy  honesty  aud 
gooduttss.  was  all  yrpru  wii)*  eiifhftiip 
joy  all  lied  from  it,  upd  ploughed 
deep  With  labor  and  Sorrow.” 

Eighteen  utofi tbsufhT  the  death  of 
Scott,  thA  Barns  ma  aAihnon  at  Dn  oi- 
• fries  was.  Opened,  to  vecofre  tW 
m air/s  of  Burns  s widow , when,  lic- 


it rxo  Robert  tub  brock. 
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Thn  firtwRitAi. : " l*vt»  brought  you  a new  book,  Aunt  Emily— by  the  new  French  academician— I'm  told  it*#  very  good— but  i‘ve  not  read  It  myself— and  so  I'm 
not  ■■ure  IT*  quite-  a— oulte  comet,  you  know.  . 

Aunt  Ehiit;  “My  dear  hoy— I’m  nlnety-Mix,  ami  I’ll  ri*k  It —Drawn  by  Gkohof  nr  MAUnfrp, 


fbitor’s  <tatj  CIrntr. 


THE  Easy.  Chair  is  so  identified  with 
one  whose  gracious  words  of  wisdom 
and  inspiration  have  become  the  intimate 
and  cherished  possession  of  a generation 
of  readers,  it  almost  seems  that  during  his 
absence  from  it,  caused  by  serious  illness, 
the  familiar  caption  should  be  omitted. 
But  the  Chair  stands  before  us,  and  its 
temporary  vacancy  only  emphasizes  its 
presence,  commanding  recognition  in 
grateful  memory,  mingled  with  sad  re- 
gret, which,  at  this  writing,  is  not  with- 
out hope.  If  even  only  the  name  were 
missing,  quantum  absit ! 


The  personal  association  with  its  occu- 
pant has  given  the  Chair  an  individual 
meaning — a voice  for  which  we  wait  as 
for  no  other.  The  very  name  of  “ Easy 
Chair,”  though  now  by  a sad  contrast 
suggesting  the  mystery  of  pain,  has  had 
from  the  first  a peculiar  fitness  with  ref- 
erence to  that  quality  of  culture  which  it 
has  most  happily  represented. 

The  conditions  of  our  life  are  hard;  no 
civilization  since  that  of  the  Roman  Em- 
I pire  has  been  so  mechanical,  laying  so 
1 much  stress  upon  material  uses.  Even 
| our  virtues  are  measured  by  the  results  of 
j outward  accomplishment.  We  consider 
that  to  be  a well-formed  character  which 
is  the  result  of  mere  habit,  ending  in  au- 
tomatism. We  formulate  the  values  of 
our  institutions  in  tables  of  statistics.  We 
get  tired  of  it  all,  but  our  efforts  to  escape 
are  dominated  by  the  habit  that  has  en- 
slaved us,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are 
more  tiresome,  our  labors  or  our  plea- 
sures. We  spoil  our  holidays  nearly  as 
soon  as  we  have  made  them,  and  will  not 
let  even  our  follies,  which  are  natural  re- 
laxations, be  sane  or  innocent. 

Nature,  who  will  not  be  wholly  sac- 
rificed or  thwarted,  has  saved  for  us  the 
home,  where  we  can  give  without  thought 
of  return,  and  be  foolish  to  our  heart’s 
content,  and  for  a time  recover  from  our 
(j  insane  habit.  There,  perhaps,  the  read- 
j er  takes  up  his  favorite  Magazine.  The 
stories  delight  him/  bringing  him  face 

(to  face  with  passion  and  heroism.  In 
sketches  of  travel  he  makes  a vacation 
tour;  in  tales  of  adventure  he  becomes  a 
* boy  again.  He  laughs  over  the  funny 
* anecdotes,  and  the  more  nonsensical  the 
humor  the  more  he  enjoys  it.  Then  there 
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is  the  Easy  Chair— how  restful  the  very 
phrase!  Here  is  the  spirit  of  youth  it- 
self, of  youth  in  its  largest  meaning;  not 
juvenility,  but  rejuvenescence,  the  re- 
newal and  rehabilitation  of  life  in  all  its 
dear  and  everlasting  interests.  It  is  that 
spirit  of  youth  which  frankly  confronts 
life,  evadingno  responsibility ; which  nev- 
er tires  and  cannot  die. 

Here  is  no  majestically  impressive 
Prospero,  who  even  at  his  best  bears 
down  upon  us  a little  too  hardly,  and 
whose  revels  come  to  an  end,  while  for 
Ariel,  thinking  of  his  freedom,  as  for  Mi- 
randa and  Ferdinand,  dreaming  of  love, 
they  are  about  to  begin.  The  lightness 
and  swiftness  of  Ariel’s  movement  evade 
that  “conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ” so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Preacher.  And 
yet  a preacher  is  here.  For  the  ease  of  a 
genuine  Easy  Chair  is  not  levity  or  gay- 
ety ; it  is  not  mere  naivete ; there  is  trav- 
ail in  the  background.  The  field  of  our 
preacher  lies  not  under  the  afternoon  sun 
among  the  lotos-eaters,  but  toward  the  , 
sunrise,  the  field  of  dawn,  into  which  all  t 
toilers  awake,  fresh  for  the  new  work  of  ; 
the  world.  His  appeal  is  to  the  inmost 
forces  of  manhood  at  their  source,  where 
are  the  beginnings  of  character.  He 
finds  for  us  courage  in  the  heart,  and  not 
in  outward  armor,  and  virtue  in  its  prin- 
ciple. His  face  is  toward  the  climbing 
sun,  who,  after  all,  is  the  true  Atlas,  bear- 
ing the  world ; he  points  to  the  lilies  which 
seem  to  have  no  toil,  but  behind  them  is 
the  mighty  travail  of  growth ; he  leads  us 
to  the  fountain  of  the  stream,  where  it 
seems  the  smallest,  but  it  is  all  there,  do- 
ing there  its  greatest  work,  without  which 
it  could  not  have  its  majestic  current  and 
beneficent  uses  in  the  plain.  The  travail 
at  the  fountain  seems  so  easy  because 
there  it  is  mainly  borne  by  unseen  powers 
that  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

At  its  sources  life  touches  the  infinite, 
and  where  we  see  only  the  play,  the 
mighty  work,  the  miracle  is  wrought. 

Our  preacher  then  sees  a use  deeper 
than  utilitarianism,  and  discovers  a con- 
duct of  life,  elastic  and  flexible,  having  a 
constant  reversion  to  freedom,  looking  to 
its  source  even  while  it  looks  toward  its 
many  goals,  and  always  resilient  from 
secret  springs.  His  gospel  has  this  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
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that  it  is  a gospel  of  absolution,  and  its 
lessons  are  parables.  There  is  woven 
about  us  no  spider’s  web  of  logic  from 
I which  we  cannot  escape.  His  judgment 
is  never  a sentence  to  prison.  The 
threads  of  our  life  are  not  tied  up  in  the 
i hard  knots  of  complex  problems.  The 
' charm  releases,  and  at  the  same  time 
holds. 

In  a world  which  threatens  to  absorb 
all  our  energies  in  a debasing  utilitarian- 
ism imprisoning  the  soul,  where  we  con- 
sume our  forests  in  a generation,  and 
hasten  to  despoil  every  tract  of  virgin 
soil,  making  a desert,  while  our  cry  of 
“after  us  the  Deluge!”  is  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  the  dismal  wail  of  an  aggressive 
pessimism,  it  is  a refreshment  and  an  in- 
spiration to  retire  from  thedusty  thorough- 
fare, where  all  meanings  are  confused,  into 
some  upper  chamber  of  the  soul  whose 
windows  are  opened  toward  the  East. 

Thus  we  find  a large  place  for  that 
article  of  our  editorial  furniture  known 
as  the  Easy  Chair,  of  which  we  are 
speaking  with  all  frankness,  since  we  are 
not  even  pretending  to  occupy  it,  but  only 
regarding  it,  as  it  stands  empty  before  us, 
with  the  grateful  appreciation  and  solici- 
tude which  are  shared  by  every  reader  of 
this  Magazine,  waiting  to  hear  again  from 
it  the  master’s  voice,  which  for  so  many 
years  has,  with  gentle  insistence,  and  in  a 
thousand  pleasing  variations,  been  teach- 
ing us  that  only  youth  is  eternal. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  rejuvenescence  which 
, alone  can  arrest  the  sterlizing  influences 
at  work  in  every  field  of  our  life. 

How  naturally,  then,  does  the  true 
Easy  Chair  lean  toward  all  initial  forces 
that  radically  transform  habit  in  poli- 
tics, art  and  literature,  and  social  life, 
looking  for  the  renewal  of  the  national 
spirit,  and  for  the  inspirations  of  creative 
imagination  in  paintings  and  statues,  in 
music,  and  in  books  which  represent  the 
literature  of  power. 

This  way  also  lie  the  academy  and  the 
gymnasium  (in  their  old  Greek  meanings), 
where  are  gathered  our  youths,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  generous  emulation,  with- 
held for  a time  in  the  divine  nursery  pre- 
sided over  by  Athene  and  Hermes,  before 
they  enter  into  the  field  of  practical  life. 

There  is  a saving  instinct  in  men,  hap- 
pily preserved  even  among  the  leaders, 
and  still  more  among  the  victims,  of  our 
mechanical  age,  which  leads  to  the  care 
of  youth  and  to  the  nurture  of  its  sub- 


lime powers.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
those  most  successful  in  the  severe  com- 
petition of  business  and  professional  life 
have  mainly  in  view  that  training  of 
their  children  which  will  make  them 
equally  successful,  as  it  is  also  true  that 
very  many  hard-working  men  and  wo- 
men think  chiefly  of  a possible  escape 
for  their  children  from  a life  of  unceasing 
toil.  But  there  are  a goodly  number  of 
those  who  are  sane  enough  to  still  retain 
their  faith  in  youth  as  something  divine  in 
its  promise  of  a better  and  higher  life  for 
all  men.  However  diverse  the  motives, 
they  all  combine  to  give  youth  its  place 
and  chance.  The  most  progressive  of  peo- 
ples, however  materialistic  its  aims,  cher- 
ishes the  public  school,  the  academy,  and 
(the  college.  Where  business  is  most  driv- 
ing and  absorbing,  as  in  our  Western  cit- 
ies, just  there  is  the  greatest  devotion  to 
education  and  the  most  rapid  improvement 
! in  its  methods.  Men  do  not  deliberately 
convert  themselves  into  machines;  they 
‘ drift  into  this  mechanical  habit,  or  rather 
Uhey  are  driven  into  it  by  the  special  ten- 
dency of  their  age.  This  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  an  excellent  quality,  shown  in 
what  it  has  accomplished  in  science  and 
in  the  application  of  science  to  industry. 
But,  as  Monsieur  C.  Wagner  says  in  his 
recent  excellent  book,  Jeunesse  (crowned 
by  the  French  Academy),  “centuries,  like 
individuals,  have  the  defects  of  their  qual- 
ities.” Those  who  are  most  driven  by  the 
destiny  of  their  age  are  more  or  less  clear- 
ly conscious  of  these  defects.  They  find 
it  easier  to  go  on  in  the  mad  race  than  to 
stop;  but  they  have  their  dream  of  some- 
thing better  to  come,  and  this  dream  is 
centred  in  the  youth  of  the  nation.  The 
danger  is  that  the  predominant  tendency 
of  the  age  may  affect  even  the  spirit  of 
its  dreams,  of  its  most  excellent  aspira- 
tions, and  come  to  control  our  schools. 
It  is  already  more  than  a peril,  but  against 
it  we  have  a safeguard  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  best  teachers,  and  one  still  more  ef- 
fective in  the  indomitable  spirit  of  youth 
itself.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  grav- 
est concerns  of  our  day. 

A few  months  ago  thousands  of  young 
men  were  graduated  from  our  colleges, 
passing  into  the  active  life  of  their  gener- 
ation. With  what  spirit  do  they  come? 
Is  this  stream  of  youth  a fresh  life-giving, 
life-renewing  current  ? All  depends  upon 
the  view  these  young  men  have  reached 
of  life  itself. 
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Free  play  has  been  given  them  from 
the  beginning  of  their  college  course.  It 
was  assumed  at  the  outset  that  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  preparatory  schools  had 
already  established  in  them  the  student 
habit,  and  that  they  had  reached  the 
point  where  it  was  wisely  possible  to  pass 
from  the  severe  limitations  of  pedagogi- 
cal training  into  the  freer  field  of  a truly 
liberal  education.  In  this  field  wide  mar- 
gins were  left  to  their  choice.  In  our 
principal  colleges,  East  and  West,  all  the 
improvements  of  recent  years  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  this  freedom,  so 
that  whatever  line  of  study  might  be 
chosen,  there  would  be  ready  the  expert 
teacher  and  the  thorough  equipment,  the 
system  ever  expanding  to  meet  the  stu- 
dent's need.  The  spirit  and  atmosphere 
of  the  college  have  a positive  influence, 
-elevating,  inspiring,  and  wisely  guiding. 
The  traditions  of  culture  are  maintained, 
but  there  is  also  new  culture — the  latest 
interpretation  of  an  older  life,  and  the 
fresh  unfoldings  of  a living  science.  The 
student  is  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
time,  but  he  need  not  be  distracted  by  it, 
or  so  drawn  into  its  swift  currents  as  to 
lose  the  poise  and  calm  of  seclusion.  If 
his  college  happens  to  be  in  the  city,  he 
may  secure  the  many  benefits  of  such  a 
situation  without  its  many  evils.  If  there 
is  among  his  comrades  an  undue  interest 
in  athletic  exercises,  he  may  avoid  the 
-excess.  The  quiet  hour  is  at  his  com- 
mand, and  if  he  fails  of  its  large  uses,  the 
fault  is  his  own.  And  he  has  failed  of 
them  if  he  goes  from  the  college  into  the 
world  having  gained  only  that  sharpness 
of  his  faculties  which  will  enable  him  to 
distance  his  competitors  in  the  race  for 
wealth  and  political  favor.  Faculties 
must  be  sharpened  for  active  use,  but  it 
is  more  important  that  they  should  be 
( enlarged,  that  there  should  be  an  expan- 
sion of  view.  There  must  be  adequate 
equipment  for  conflict;  but  that  is  a nar- 
row culture  which  does  not  yield  a com- 
prehension of  the  real  meanings,  the  liv- 
ing uses  of  the  conflict  itself,  disclosing 
the  whole  arena  in  its  relations  to  an  in- 
tegral manhood.  The  deepest  insight  is 
then  possible,  one  which  transcends  all 
culture  and  all  formal  science,  seeing  that 
these  are  but  the  superstructures,  ever 
changing  in  form  from  age  to  age  of  hu- 
man progress,  and  in  every  age  built 
anew  above  a living  foundation,  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  man.  By  this  vision 
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youth  finds  itself,  and  its  power,  its  en- 
thusiasm, its  faith,  are  re-enforced  for  the 
transformation  of  the  life  into  which  they 
flow. 

In  the  present  number  a large  space 
is  given  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
greatest  event  in  modern  history— the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus.  As  the 
three  - hundredth  anniversary  of  Shake- 
speare’s birth  stimulated  a scepticism 
which  denied  the  great  poet’s  authorship 
of  the  plays  bearing  his  name,  so  has 
this  four- hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  a new  world  developed  a 
host  of  critics  whose  fanatical  assaults 
upon  the  Genoese  navigator  have  almost 
eliminated  him  from  history,  so  that  be- 
fore the  lapse  of  another  century  we 
may  expect  a purely  mythological  expla- 
nation of  his  connection  with  this  conti- 
nent. Professor  Dr.  Ruge,  of  Dresden, 
has  therefore  done  a valuable  work  in 
his  sketch  of  Columbus,  published  in  this 
number,  sifting  fact  from  fiction,  and 
leaving  us,  after  all,  a veritable  Colum- 
bus, who  was  probably  not  a pirate,  and 
who  certainly  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
New  World  to  the  conscious  notice  of 
the  Old.  It  is  the  felicity  of  Colum- 
bus that  he  is  associated  with  this  fact 
as  the  leader  of  the  enterprise  which 
disclosed  it;  and  it  is  only  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  fact  that  he  is  crowned  and 
glorified.  He  stands  illumined  in  its 
light.  Possibly  there  may  be  truth  in  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  Vineland  by  the 
Northmen  four  centuries  earlier  in  time; 
it  may  be  that  Jean  Cousin,  a navigator 
from  Dieppe,  discovered  Brazil  in  1488; 
and  the  Pinzon  who  accompanied  him 
may  have  been  the  Alonso  Pinzon  who 
was  the  lieutenant  of  Columbus  in  1492; 
all  these  suppositions  receive  important 
confirmation  in  a book  recently  publish- 
ed, entitled  The  English  Rediscovery  of 
America , by  John  B.  and  Maria  A.  Ship- 
ley.  Another  curious  point  considered 
in  this  volume  is  the  fact  that  however 
ignorant  Columbus  may  have  been  as  to 
the  significance  of  his  discovery,  there 
were  scholars  in  Europe  who  fully  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  his  accomplish- 
ment. 

That  printing-press,  that  locomotive, 
that  steamboat,  and  that  telegraph  al- 
phabet which  met  at  once  the  notice  and 
the  need  of  a waiting  world  (whatever 
other  may  have  anticipated  each  of  these 
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discoveries)  was  the  one  to  be  forever 
commemorated,  and  its  particular  invent- 
or the  one  to  receive  from  all  future  gen- 
erations the  memorial  wreath  of  honor. 
So  the  obscure  adventurers  who  by  ac- 
cident or  design  may  have  touched  the 
shores  of  America,  from  Europe  or  from 
Asia,  even  the  mediaeval  bishops  accred- 
ited to  Vineland  as  a part  of  the  Green- 
land diocese,  pass  into  oblivion,  while  Co- 
lumbus, ignorant  and  superstitious,  self- 
ish, mercenary,  and  cruel,  depending  per- 
haps for  his  success  upon  the  superior 
knowledge  of  his  lieutenant,  flashing  be- 
fore the  fully  opened  eyes  of  Spain  and 
the  papacy  a new  temporal  and  spiritual 
empire,  and  before  the  deeper  gaze  of  ex- 
pectant scholars  a new  world,  takes  his 
station  upon  a pinnacle  from  which  he 
can  never  be  degraded. 

The  prosperity  of  the  great  enterprise 
was  in  the  avidity  of  its  reception.  It 
was  a response  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
the  age,  newly  awakened  by  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  to  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. Other  enterprises  led  by  the  Cabots 
and  by  Americus  Vespucius  quickly  fol- 
lowed. 

fiiitnv'a 

L 

THE  summer  is  over.  The  Study  con- 
fesses that  in  the  hot  and  humid 
months  it  was  moved  out  of  doors,  and 
was  lazily  busy  in  observing  the  sources 
and  uses  of  literature  rather  than  litera- 
ture itself.  For  the  American  world  at 
large,  books  have  their  innings  in  the 
summer.  It  was  once  said  by  a popular 
preacher  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  winter  services,  that  the  resi- 
dents of  New  York  only  had  a few  weeks 
in  the  year  in  which  they  were  likely  to 
be  saved, only  a few  weeks  in  which  they 
enjoyed  the  regular  ministration  of  the 
gospel,  and  could  uninterruptedly  devote 
their  attention  to  its  calls;  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  they  were  scattered 
abroad,  in  travel  and  in  recreation,  and 
were  little  likely  to  give  thoughts  to  the 
most  serious  of  personal  subjects.  The 
idea  was  that  summer,  with  its  many  dis- 
tractions, was  not  a good  time  for  re- 
ligion, and  that  with  an  early  spring  and 
a late  autumn  the  period  for  city  resi- 
dence, under  organized  religious  influ- 
ences, rata  much  shortened,  and  if  it  was 
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A glimpse  at  the  conditions  of  the 
society  and  culture  of  this  period  is 
afforded  in  the  opening  article  of  this 
number.  Here  the  reader  will  see  what 
was  the  atmosphere  created  by  scholars 
like  Behai m and  Copernicus.  A small 
group  of  scholars  at  St.  Die  (and  there 
were  many  such  groups  scattered  through- 
out Europe)  revise  the  chart  of  the  world, 
and  in  that  work  incidentally  christen  a 
continent!  And  when  they  discovered 
that  they  had  been  misled  into  a too 
hasty  inference,  and  had  unwittingly 
done  injustice  to  Columbus,  they  could 
not  reverse  their  verdict— their  work  had 
been  too  surely  done.  Yes,  they  made 
mistakes,  these  scholars;  but  they  were 
close  to  the  heart  of  that  new  world  of 
thought  and  action  which  was  being 
evolved,  of  that  new  world  which,  after 
all,  is  the  old,  even  as  America  is  now 
known  by  the  geologist  as  the  continent 
which  first  emerged  from  the  waters. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  student  of  the 
future  will  yet  divine  at  what  period  in 
the  far-away  past  and  by  what  manner  of 
Americans  Asia  and  Europe  were  first  dis- 
covered? 

Itnbtj. 

not  taken  advantage  of  the  individual 
was  likely  to  drift  about  through  the 
year  unrescued.  The  flock  wanders  away 
from  its  shepherd.  In  this  view,  which 
is  not  here  controverted,  New  York,  when 
society  is  in  full  tilt,  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change rages,  and  the  theatres  are  in  hot 
blast,  and  all  the  activities  of  charity  and 
mission- work  are  most  zealous,  is  more 
favorable  to  a religious  life  than  the  sea- 
son in  the  country,  where  the  ministra- 
tions of  nature  are  gentle,  and  the  wrdth 
and  fury  and  wickedness  of  the  world 
are  more  tempered.  Whether  this  view 
is  philosophic  or  not,  it  is  true  that  in 
our  society  summer  is  the  time  in  which 
works  of  the  imagination  are  most  read. 
Then,  if  ever,  the  society  people  can  turn 
to  books,  the  school-teacher  can  stray  be- 
yond text -books,  the  professional  man 
seek  the  relaxation  of  fiction,  and  the 
scientist  attempt  that  part  of  his  educa- 
tion which  has  been  neglected  in  the  pur- 
suit of  facts.  Even  poetry  gets  a chance, 
and  that  ideal  life,  which  is  often  stimu- 
lated or  depressed  by  the  presence  or  the 
absence  in  particular  places 'of  resort  of 
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the  available  young  man  or  the  desirable 
young  woman,  is  to  some  extent  fed  by 
the  great  thoughts  of  the  poet  or  is  feebly 
grasped  in  the  verses  of  the  sentimental- 
ist. In  ten  thousand  haunts  of  recrea- 
tion, by  the  sea  and  on  the  mountains,  in 
lonely  farm-houses,  and  in  cheap  hotels, 
the  novels  of  the  year  are  read,  and  dis- 
cussed under  the  trees  or  on  the  evening 
piazza.  Perhaps  the  show  of  intimacy 
with  literature  is  greater  than  the  reality, 
but  books  are  in  the  hands  of  everybody, 
zealously  toted  about  as  if  it  was  hoped 
their  contents  would  be  absorbed  by  con- 
tact, and  they  are  the  sufficient  excuse 
for  a nap  in  the  shade  or  a flirtation  in  a 
secluded  cove.  Making  all  allowance  for 
the  uses  of  books  that  are  merely  orna- 
mental, and  are  covers  to  richer  experi- 
ences in  life,  the  summer  is  the  time  for 
reading  works  of  the  imagination  and  for 
leisurely  conversation  about  them. 

II. 

Now  that  the  summer  harvest  is  prac- 
tically over,  it  seems  a pity  that  there  is 
not  some  way  of  measuring  it.  What  is 
the  popular  net  result  of  our  educational 
summer?  If  we  think  only  of  the  argu- 
ments and  the  criticism  that  are  unre- 
ported, the  opinions  about  books  and 
authors  that  have  been  freely  wasted  in 
familiar  chat,  we  feel  a sense  of  loss. 
What  suggestions  for  the  writers,  and 
what  hints  for  the  professional  critic! 
There  is  no  way  that  this  vast  mass  of 
private  judgment  can  become  authorita- 
tive. We  have  in  the  season  talked  a 
good  deal  of  politics,  and  presently  we 
shall  all,  personally  or  by  proxy,  make  our 
arguments  visible  at  the  polls;  but  there 
is  no  provision  for  polling  our  opinions 
about  books.  The  sale  of  books,  which 
is  greatly  relied  on  as  an  index  of  popu- 
larity, is  a poor  test  of  their  value.  People 
read  a great  amount  of  literature  which 
they  do  not  like,  or  only  like  with  many 
qualifications.  One  of  the  surprising 
things  to  a listener  who  moves  about 
much  among  the  summer  readers  at  the 
resorts  is  the  unfavorable  criticism  upon 
the  book  or  books  of  the  hour  which  hap- 
pen to  be  in  vogue.  A book  has  a run, 
everybody  feels  bound  to  read  it,  and  this 
is  taken  for  popularity,  when  the  fact  is 
that  few  may  like  it  or  care  ever  to  see  it 
again.  The  result  of  a ballot  on  a work 
that  may  have  had  great  currency  would 
no  doubt  .often  astonish  the  author  of  it. 
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And  there  often  is  some  unpretending 
volume,  creeping  about  in  unnoticed 
channels,  whose  circulation  gladdens  the 
heart  of  no  publisher,  that  every  one  who 
reads  loves.  But  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion on  this  also,  which  might  comfort  some 
discouraged  heart,  is  never  obtained. 

The  educational  value  of  books  to  the 
summer  reader  is  no  doubt  lessened  by 
the  lightness  of  the  quality  of  his  read- 
ing, and  some  may  say  that  this  sort  of 
reading  is  not  an  intellectual  exercise  at 
all.  But  we  must  not  forget  in  this  view 
the  influence  of  the  summer  schools.  The 
estimate  set  upon  the  eagerness  for  know- 
ledge in  this  country  is  so  great  that 
summer  schools  have  to  be  organized  to 
relieve  the  pressure.  There  is  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  anybody  for  ignorance  on 
any  subject.  The  busiest  student  and  the 
idler  of  society  can  keep  right  on,  regard- 
less of  the  thermometer,  educating  and 
developing  his  mind  the  year  through. 
There  is  no  philosophy  so  deep  that  he 
cannot  wade  into  it  in  his  summer 
clothes;  no  science  so  abstruse  that  he 
cannot  worm  himself  into  the  heart  of 
it  in  a few  warm  months;  no  language  so 
foreign  that  he  cannot,  by  an  easy  sys- 
tem, master  it  with  one  hand,  so  to  speak, 
while  he  swings  his  racquet  with  the 
other.  In  every  desert,  literally,  a foun- 
tain is  springing,  and  the  modern  mind 
of  our  fortunate  generation  is  a sponge 
which  can  be  saturated  every  summer 
and  wrung  out  every  winter.  There  is 
even  a project  for  sluicing  the  universities, 
called  university  extension,  drawing  off 
these  reservoirs,  and  spreading  them  thin 
over  all  the  thirsty  land.  The  diffusion 
of  knowledge  by  lectures,  by  clubs,  by 
schools,  that  goes  on  all  summer  promises 
to  make  us  intellectually  what  we  are 
territorially — the  most  spread  out  of  all 
civilized  nations.  If  we  only  had  now 
some  instrument,  a sort  of  Nilometer,  by 
which  we  could  register  the  rise  of  popu- 
lar intelligence  since  the  June  roses  were 
in  bloom ! 

III. 

The  floating  unwritten  summer  criti- 
cism of  current  books  has  been  interest- 
ing. It  seems  that  notwithstanding  the 
abundant  supply  of  new  publications  of 
the  lighter  sort,  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  find  anything  worth  reading.  Out  of 
a shelfful  of  novels  and  stories  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  get  an  hour’s  entertain- 
ment. The  readers  declare  that  it  is  not 
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their  fault;  they  are  catholic  - minded, 
and  can  even  find  amusement  in  an  al- 
manac, if  it  is  not  comic,  but  that  there  is 
a want  of  literary  art  in  the  new  writers 
who  offer  to  entertain  them.  Most  of  the 
writers  do  not  seem  to  understand  their 
business,  and  consequently  bungle  what- 
ever they  attempt.  These  critics  say  that 
while  there  is  a great  impulse  among 
young  Americans  to  write,  there  is  an 
equal  lack  of  knowledge  how  to  write, 
accompanied  by  want  of  trained  observa- 
tion, and  the  faintest  power  to  digest  and 
assimilate  the  observations  made.  This] 
is  partly  due,  it  is  thought,  to  false  no-1 

; tions  of  “Realism.”  They  have  been| 
taught  to  believe  that  in  order  to  produce  j 
a readable,  or  at  least  a saleable,  novel 
or  story  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  down 
facts  that  come  to  their  knowledge,  with 
the  least  regard  to  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting them.  Style,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  prose,  as  metre  is  of  poetry,  is 
not  thought  worth  considering  in  this 
false  view  of  realistic  work.  If  the  facts 
presented  are  sufficiently  disagreeable  and 
vulgar,  and  the  views  and  denouements 
are  fairly  pessimistic  and  discouraging, 
the  writers  fancy  they  have  done  their 
duty  to  their  generation,  and  that  there 
is  no  more  art  in  writing  than  there  is  in 
catching  fish  in  a sluiceway  with  a net. 
The  consequence  is  a flood  of  books  with- 
out form  and  void,  which  aggravates 
the  summer  reader,  who  is  in  want  of 
limpid  draughts  and  cooling  drinks.  In 
these  books  the  conversation  is  vapid, 
the  characters  are  not  realized  with  the 
slightest  definiteness,  not  having  been 
studied  from  human  life,  and  the  story  is 
not  interesting.  In  no  other  trade  would 
this  sort  of  work,  without  apprenticeship 
or  training,  be  tolerated,  not  even  on  the 
misfit  counters.  Though  shoes  might  be 
made  by  a jeweller  aud  clothes  by  a 
school-mistress,  they  would  not  sell.  Yet 
it  is  widely  believed,  the  summer  readers 
say,  that  any  one  can  write  equipped 
only  with  a power  of  the  most  superficial 
observation  of  life,  unrectified  by  com- 
parison and  unclarified  by  reflection. 
The  summer  reader  says  he  does  not  al- 
together object  to  being  taken  to  a hospi- 
tal and  made  to  witness  amputations  and 
other  painful  operations  when  this  is  es- 
sential to  a development  of  character  and 
the  enforcement  of  a truth,  though  he 
hates  to  devote  his  whole  vacation  to  a 
clinic,  but  bungling  surgery  disgusts  him. 
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j He  is  willing,  for  a purpose,  to  enter  the 
’squalid  life  of  the  city,  or  the  sordid  and 
brutal  existence  of  vulgar  country  farm- 
houses, but  when  he  goes  to  any  of  these 
places  he  likes  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
lady  or  a gentleman.  He  declares  that 
the  company  of  an  unrefined  and  com- 
monplace writer  is  worse  than  the  worst 
things  he  can  describe. 

Another  complaint  of  the  summer  read- 
er is  that  he  is  solicited  to  read  tracts 
thinly  disguised  as  novels.  Some  zealous 
young  woman,  whose  soul  is  stirred  by  so- 
ciologic problems — by  the  inequality  and 
pecuniary  dependence  of  women,  by  the 
neglect  of  children,  by  the  degradation  of 
girls — is  moved  to  write  a story.  Her 
style  is  a compound  of  rhetorical  scolding 
and  the  report  of  the  district  reader;  her 
characters  are  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  and 
if  drawn  from  “high  life ’’exhibit  only 
the  writer's  ignorance  of  that  life;  her 
philosophy  is  crude,  and  her  dialogue  is 
without  discrimination  of  character  or 
tone.  The  motive  she  happens  on  is  very 
likely  a good  one,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  the  story  would  have  power  and 
influence,  but  used  as  she  uses  it  the  out- 
come is  as  weak  in  effect  as  it  is  offensive 
to  good  taste.  The  summer  reader  says 
that  these  writers  are  making  a slop- 
bowl  of  literature.  It  would  be  more  po- 
lite if  he  said  waste-basket.  The  newspa- 
per critic  in  his  haste  sometimes  character- 
izes these  stories  as  “ strong,”  because  the 
writers  use  coarse  language  and  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  physiology  and  legal  en- 
actments, but  even  the  painter  of  horrors 
knows  that  he  must  keep  within  the  limit 
of  his  art,  and  that  his  effective  work  is 
done  in  fine  touches  and  by  delicate  col- 
oring. The  same  epithet  “strong”  is  ap- 
plied to  what  may  be  called  studies  in 
morbid  anatomy,  whose  only  claim  to  be 
considered  realistic  is  one  that  might  at- 
tach to  a description  of  a neglected  gun- 
shot wound  in  a mephitic  hospital.  This 
is  not  scientific  enough  for  the  columns 
of  a medical  journal,  and  the  summer 
reader  says  that  this  failure  does  not  give 
it  the  slightest  literary  quality. 

IV. 

Another  thing  that  vexes  the  soul  of 
the  summer  reader  is  the  attempt  at  the 
agnostic  novel,  or  the  tract  on  evolution 
in  the  form  of  a story.  Now  there  is  no 
desire  to  limit  the  number  of  motives  in 
fiction.  The  Study  is  only  discussing  the 
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method  of  treatment.  In  the  present  out- 
burst of  fiction  in  America  there  is  much 
to  be  commended  in  the  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  tradition  and  the  ligatures 
of  squeamish  conventionality.  The  prob- 
lems of  life  which  tear  our  hearts  are  not 
to  be  shunned.  Our  human  surround- 
ings, our  philosophizing  on  the  past,  and 
our  speculations  on  the  future  beyond 
the  life  we  know,  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  in  the  real  struggle  and  passion  of 
existence,  the  experiences  common  to 
every  travailing  soul  which  formerly 
were  shunned  by  the  novelist,  are  legit- 
imate subjects  of  fiction.  The  question 
now  is  in  the  ability  of  the  writer  to  use 
his  material.  Life,  we  say,  has  grown 
more  complex  than  it  was.  All  the  more 
need  of  a master,  and  not  an  apprentice,  to 
handle  it.  A story  appeared  this  season 
— which  is  anonymous  here,  because  it 
is  published  anonymously,  and  criticism 
should  be  shy  of  disturbing  chosen  pri- 
vacy— which  illustrated  some  of  the  mo- 
mentary tendency  of  American  fiction. 
It  also  has  been  called  “strong,”  for  it 
treats  God  and  the  most  tender  religious 
associations  without  respect.  As  a po- 
lemic against  Christianity,  and  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  evolutionary  theory  of  mor- 
als and  the  conduct  of  life,  it  may  seem 
strong  to  those  who  have  no  faith ; as  a 
novel  it  is  long  and  tedious.  The  bulk 
of  it  is  a bare  statement  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary science  and  hypotheses,  put  for- 
ward with  assurance  by  a conceited  young 
man,  but  is  sufficient  to  knock  out  of  her 
bearings  a lovely  girl, who  makes  the  fee- 
blest opposition  before  her  faith  is  whol- 
ly wrecked.  As  is  usual  in  these  encoun- 
’ j ters,  the  agnostic  has  it  all  his  own  way 
in  the  argument.  The  education  of  the 
girl  in  doubt,  scepticism,  and  finally  in 
‘ faith  in  a vague  Force  which  aims  to  sub- 
stitute perpetuity  of  energy  for  immortali- 
ty, is  completed  by  the  uncle  of  the  young 
man,  a very  sane  and  sweet-tempered 
man  of  the  world,  whose  equipoise  and 
knowledge  are  phenomenal.  On  the  ob- 
ject of  the  book — the  destruction  of  Faith 
— it  is  not  necessary  to  comment;  the 
slight  story  which  appears  here  and  there 
in  the  tract  is  real,  and  in  more  compe- 
tent hands  would  have  been  a fine  mo- 
tive. We  may  say  even  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  here  treated  is  made  im- 
pressive and  touches  human  life  deeply 
and  freshly.  The  failure  is,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  crude  use  of  material ; and  in 
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the  second,  in  the  inability  to  make  those 
represented  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  ap- 
pear and  talk  like  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  rank  in  life  in  which  they  are  set. 
There  is  here  no  illusion.  Their  conver- 
sation betrays  them,  and  either  the  writ- 
er’s knowledge  of  the  life  he  attempts  to 
depict  is  superficial,  or  he  has  not  assimi- 
lated it  by  reflection.  The  ideas  are  here, 
but  there  is  a want  of  firm  grasp  of  char- 
acter, and  a lack  of  literary  art.  This 
want  of  accurate  conception  and  finish 
is  characteristic  of  a large  portion  of  the 
American  fiction  that  the  summer  reader  , 
worries  over.  New  situations,  vigor  of  1 
impulse,  are  visible,  but  where  is  the  art,  ! 
where  is  the  literary  good  - breeding  ?i 
Contrast  this  story  with  David  Grieve , 
which  also  traverses  religious  tradition, 
and  which  also  is  long  and  to  a degree 
episodical.  In  the  latter  what  a compact, 
well  - knit,  sinuous  style!  what  a back- 
ground in  the  writer  of  culture,  of  tra- 
ditional refinement  and  breeding!  what 
clear  delineation  of  character!  what  fidel- 
ity in  dialogue  to  individual  peculiarity 
and  station ! what  unforced  pathos  in  the 
reality  of  every-day  life!  The  criticism 
of  David  Grieve  must  be  on  quite  an- 
other plane  from  that  of  the  anonymous 
story  referred  to.  The  Spanish  story  by 
Don  Armando  Palacio  Valdes  called 
Faith  travels  much  of  the  same  ground 
of  evolution  and  scepticism  as  this  Amer- 
ican story.  It  is  animated  by  contempt 
of  the  Spanish  priesthood  as  it  is  at  the 
moment,  but  even  in  this  the  author  is 
not  wholly  iconoclastic,  for  the  hero,  a 
priest  who  is  led  into  doubt,  is  purity  and 
innocence  itself,  and  his  martyred  life  is 
illuminated  at  the  close  by  a flash  of  di- 
vine light  which  beatifies  his  spirit.  But 
aside  from  the  polemics  of  the  story,  and 
from  every  possible  radical  motive,  how 
fine  are  the  study  and  drawing  of  charac- 
ter and  traits!  how  real  the  talk  is!  how 
vividly  we  are  shown  the  dull,  pompous 
little  village  which  is  the  theatre  of  ac- 
tion! We  do  not  need  to  go  to  Spain 
for  life,  or  for  motives,  or  for  interesting 
people.  We  do  need  to  learn  how  to 
set  those  forth  which  we  have. 

V. 

But  there  may  be  style  without  sub- 
stance. The  perfection  of  manner  and 
the  minimum  of  material  are  illustrated 
in  Madame  Chrysanthhne,  Pierre  Loti's 
recent  contribution  to  the  entertainment 
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of  the  world.  The  graceful  literary  qual-  utterly  unprepared,  the  heads  had  neither 
ity  of  this  sailor  has  procured  him  ad-  system  nor  brains.  The  armies  (whose 
mission  to  the  French  Academy.  In  courage  and  6lan  were  superb)  were  de- 
point of  color,  light,  and  tropical  passion  moralized,  worn  out,  disheartened  by 
his  Roman  d'un  Spahi  touches  perhaps  senseless  marchings,  half  the  time  at  the 
his  high-water  mark,  and  recalls  in  its  point  of  starvation,  because  the  provision 
vivid  painting  the  work  of  Lafcadio  trains  were  usually  sent  in  one  direction 
Hearn;  his  Pgcheurs  d'Islande  won  the  and  the  troops  in  another.  The  generals 
world  by  its  simple  pathos  and  charm  were  fools,  and  half  of  them  popularly 
of  style;  but  it  was  his  Mariage  de  Loti  suspected  of  being  traitors;  even  the  au- 
that  made  his  reputation.  If  it  were  pos-  thor  thinks  that  Bazaine  betrayed  his 
sible  to  suppose  that  a Frenchman  was  country,  and  that  the  Empress  Regent, 
acquainted  with  any  modern  literature  left  in  Paris,  wished  the  destruction  of 
outside  of  Paris,  it  would  have  been  said  Napoleon  in  order  that  her  son  might 
that  he  had  taken  his  scenery,  his  plot,  reign.  There  are  glimpses  given  of  the 
and  his  method  of  treatment  from  Typee,  sick,  broken-down,  rouged  Emperor,  a 
a romance  of  the  Marquesas,  which  Her-  pitiful  spectacle  of  imbecility;  but  the 
man  Melville  published  over  forty  years  writer  has  little  to  do  with  generals  and 
ago.  The  life  of  Loti  on  this  tropical  with  the  splendors  of  war.  His  point  of 
island— that  is,  the  mode  of  seeing  and  view  is  that  of  the  common  soldier,  the 
enjoying  it — is  suggestive  in  all  its  de-  simple-hearted  peasant,  and  the  disreputa- 
tails  of  Typee , and  Loti’s  heroine  is  sim-  ble  vagabonds  who  are  gutter  thieves  and 
ply  another  Fayaway.  The  advantage j plunderers.  True  to  his  “realism,”  he 
of  freshness  and  vigor  lies  with  Melville,  | spares  us  no  revolting  detail  of  misery 
though  he  has  not  Loti’s  literary  refine-  | and  wounds  and  death  on  the  march,  on 
ment.  In  Madame  Chrysanthbme  the,!  the  battle-fields,  in  the  sickening  hospitals, 
author  relies  almost  entirely  upon  his  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  of  this  detail 
style.  He  gives  us  no  new  light  on  repeated  page  after  page  that  the  effect 
Japan.  His  view  is  limited  to  the  har-  is  weakened.  In  this  respect  the  author's 
bor  of  Nagasaki,  where  the  French  fleet  want  of  selection  and  of  reserve  is  an 
lay  for  several  weeks,  and  he  fails  to  artistic  fault.  The  personal  story  is  sub- 
interest us  in  that.  The  insight  into  ordinated  to  the  necessity  of  describing  the 
Japanese  life  is  most  superficial.  The  im-  manoeuvres  and  the  crash  at  Sedan,  and 
pression  we  gain  is  of  almost  constant  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  characters 
rain,  of  sloppy  trips  from  the  vessel  to  a are  moved  about  merely  in  order  to  show 
cottage  on  the  hill-side,  and  of  an  insipid  ' the  reader  all  the  horrors  .of  the  scene, 
woman.  It  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  the  Yet,  detailed  and  revolting  as  the  picture 
French  officers  while  in  port  to  marry,  is,  Zola  often  rises  to  idealized  and  poetic 
There  is  a marriage  for  a month  at  a blescriptions,  and  in  the  old  soldier's  rem- 
fixed  price,  and  a life  without  romance,  ^iniscences  of  the  Grand  Army  the  author 
It  requires  much  presumption  to  suppose  recalls  the  splendid  characterizations  of 
that  the  public  would  be  interested  in  Thackeray.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
such  a vulgar  intrigue,  which  has,  in-  book  are  living,  absolutely  natural  per- 
deed,  no  spice  of  intrigue.  The  book  sons,  drawn  with  that  insight  into  human 
can  be  characterized  in  a word — it  is  nature  which  is  Zola’s  chief  merit.  It  is 
simply  effeminate.  a work  of  genius  and  of  immense  power, 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  effeminate  and  it  would  have  been  a great  novel  if 
performance  is  the  virile  and  pure  latest  the  details  had  been  subordinated  to  the 
novel  of  femile  Zola,  La  Debdcle , the  piti-  purpose  of  fiction.  As  it  is,  it  is  an  ex- 
ful  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  Second  planation  of  the  French  defeat  not  cred- 
Empire.  The  main  action  centres  about  itable  to  France,  and  a powerful  sermon 
Sedan.  The  intention  of  the  story  is  to  against  war.  The  interest  is  skilfully 
make  war  as  loathsome  by  the  pen  as  sustained  for  two-thirds  of  the  work,  but 
Verestchagin  has  made  it  with  the  brush,  the  climax  is  reached  with  the  fall  of 
But  it  is  the  most  complete  exposition  Sedan,  and  after  that  the  story  drags.  It 
ever  made  of  the  rottenness  of  the  empire  is  not  the  privilege  of  genius  ever  to  be 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  braggadocio  of  the  dull,  and  in  fiction  picking  up  the  frag- 
French,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  whole  ments  after  the  explosion  is  apt  to  be 
imperial  entourage . For  war  they  were  tiresome. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17th  of  August. — 
The  (Stewart)  Free  Silver  Bill,  which  was 
passed  hy  the  Senate,  was  rejected  by  the  House  on 
the  12th  of  July.  The  Canadian  Retaliation  Bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  the  22d.  A bill  ap- 
propriating $2,500,000  for  the  World’s  Fair  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  August 
5th.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  5th  of  August. 

On  the  19th  of  July  George  Shiras,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  to  till  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Associate  Justice  Bradley. 
During  the  month  the  following  appointments  were 
also  made  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate:  Andrew  D.  White,  of  New  York,  to  succeed 
Charles  Emory  Smith  as  Minister  to  Russia;  A.  Lou- 
den Snowden,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  succeed  E.  Burd 
Grubb  as  Minister  to  Spain;  Truxton  Beale,  of  Cali- 
fornia,to  succeed  Mr. Snowden  as  Minister  to  Greece, 
Routnania,  and  Servia ; Watson  R.  Sperry,  of  Dela- 
ware, to  succeed  Mr.  Beale  as  Minister  Resident  and 
Consul-General  to  Persia ; and  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  place  of  E.  S. 
Lacy,  resigned. 

The  State  troops  of  Pennsylvania  took  possession 
of  the  iron-works  at  Homestead  on  the  12th  of  July 
without  resistance  from  the  strikers.  On  the  21st 
several  of  the  leaders  in  the  late  outbreak  were 
placed  under  arrest.  On  the  23d  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  thought  to  be  instigated  by  anarchists,  was 
made  to  assassinate  Mr.  Frick,  the  manager  of  the 
works — an  act  which  was  promptly  disclaimed  by 
the  strikers.  Several  hundred  non-union  men  having 
been  employed,  the  mills  were  again  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  the  month  the  strike  was 
virtually  ended. 

A serious  outbreak  occurred  among  striking  min- 
ers in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  mining  region,  Idaho,  early 
in  July.  Several  non-union  workmen  tvere  killed  by 
the  strikers,  and  the  railroad  bridges  leading  into  the 
region  were  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  entrance  of  the  troops  who  had  been  ordered 
thither  for  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak.  Mili- 
tary rule,  however,  was  established  on  the  17th,  and 
the  leading  rioters  were  placed  under  arrest. 

The  stockade  at  Inman,  Tennessee,  was  captured 
by  a mob  of  free  miners  August  15th,  who  sent 
away  on  a train  the  282  convicts  and  their  guards. 

The  strike  of  the  Erie  and  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road switchmen  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  led  to  the 
burning  of  loaded  freight  ears  by  the  strikers  Au- 
gust 14th.  The  sheriff  of  Erie  County,  being  unable 
to  quell  the  rioting  and  incendiarism,  was  obliged 
to  call  for  military  aid. 

The  elections  for  the  new  British  Parliament  held 
during  the  month  of  Julv  resulted  in  giving  a sub- 
stantial majority  to  the  Gladstonian  or  Liberal  party. 
The  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  August. 
On  the  11th  a vote  of  “no  confidence”  in  the  Con- 
servative government  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  summoned  to  a 
conference  with  the  Queen  preparatory  to  the  for- 
mation of  a new'  ministry.  The  new  government 
was  officially  announced  August  18th,  as  follows: 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury;  Earl  Rosebery,  Foreign  Secretary; 
Baron  Hersciiel,  Lord  Chancellor;  Sir  William  Ver- 
non Harcourt,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Her- 
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bert  H.  Asquith,  Home  Secretary;  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  II.  Fowler,  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man, Secretary  of  State  for  War;  Earl  Spencer, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; the  Right  Hon.  John 
Motley,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland;  the  Right  Hon. 

A.  J.  Mundella,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  Attorney-General ; Joint  Rigby, 
Solicitor-General ; the  Right  Hon.  Samuel  Walker, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ; Mr.  Maodermott,  Attor- 
ney-General for  Ireland;  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  P.  C. 
Marjoribanks,  Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury; 
Alexander  Asher,  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  ; the 
Right  Hon.  J.  B.  Balfour,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land; the  Earl  of  Kimberly  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council ; the  Mar- 
quis of  Ripon,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan,  Secretary  for  Scotland ; 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  Postmaster-General ; Mr.  Ar- 
thur Herbert  Dyke  Acland,  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  on  Education  ; Baron  Houghton,  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  without  a seat  in  the  cabinet. 

Official  reports  of  the  epidemic  of  cholera,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Caspian  provinces  of  Russia  during 
the  month  of  July,  showed  that  nearly  5000  cases 
had  occurred  within  four  days.  Stringent  measures 
were  taken  in  Austria,  Spain,  and  other  countries  to 
prevent  the  scourge  from  spreading  westward.  Sev- 
eral cases  of  the  disease  were  reported  as  having 
occurred  at  Nijiiii- Novgorod  and  Moscow.  Serious 
riots  occurred  at  Tashkend,  Asiatic  Russia,  caused 
by  reports  that  the  doctors  were  poisoning  cholera 
patients. 

The  Spanish  national  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  formally 
begun  with  imposing  ceremonies  at  Cadiz  on  the 
31st  of  July. 

DISASTERS. 

July  12/4. — The  village  of  St.-Gervais-les-  Bains, 
France,  was  destroyed  by  an  avalanche  from  Mount 
Blanc.  Nearly  200  lives  were  lost. 

July  13/4. — By  the  capsizing  of  a pleasure  steam- 
er at  Peoria,  Illinois,  sixteen  lives  were  lost. 

July  22rf. — Official  news  was  received  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  north- 
western portion  of  the  island  of  Sangir  was  de- 
stroyed by  a volcanic  eruption  on  the  17th  of  June, 
and  more  than  2000  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed. 

July  23 d. — An  explosion  occurred  at  the  York 
Farm  collieries,  near  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  killing 
fifteen  people. 

August  9 Ih. — In  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  off  Helsing- 
fors, the  steamer  Ajax  collided  with  another  steam- 
er and  was  sunk.  Ninety  persons  were  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

July  18 th. — At  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Rose  Terrv  Cook,  author,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

July  30 th. — In  Vienna,  Austria,  Baron  Joseph  Al- 
exander Uubner,  Austrian  diplomatist,  aged  eighty- 
two  years. 

August  9/4. — In  Washington,  D.  C.}  General  James 
W.  Denver,  aged  seventy -five  years. 

August  12/4. — At  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  Trowbridge,  of  Columbia  College,  aged 
sixty- four  years. 

August  15/4. — In  New  York,  Miss  Josephine  Pul- 
lard,  author. 
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the  robbery  s(nry;  IhU 

hear  it  was  religion. 

■ W —mm**  Buck  left  I heard  it  was  holding  a man  up — ndiberv/* 

/^[  I college  it  was  “ It- waSv' he  said— <4  of  his  girl.  You  know 

W / / as  i t ii  the  rep-  I used  to  1m  a deuce  of  n fool  about  women; 

Wl  ! WL  f illation  of  lie-  am now  about  one,  fit  least  ; wonid  iiot  u.ive'a 

/ wh  / ing  ^he  wild-  tent  for  a man  who  is  not.  Well,  1 used  to  W 

¥1,  / M / ost,  clover-  awfully  in  Juve  with  a little  girl— the  pmn:U* 

jmPkJ  W/  est,  and  most  er** ".daughter.  Pretty  as  a puppy ! She  liked 

worthless  me,  loo;  .hut  I used  to  kind  of  knock  hijuor 
uma  *u  our  those  days,  and  her  old  folks  were  down  on  me. 
^ class.  That  was  all  right;  and  at  last  she  began  to 

“There  is  try  to  save  me,  1 had  her  then.  Nothing  to 
nosecurity  in  help  a man  wit  h a woman  like  having  her  try 
the  world  like : the  reputation  of  being  worth-  to  save  him.  Well,  I was  gi  t l ing  along  all 
less/’  lie  used  to  say.  “With  it  a man  can  right;  Init  she  had  a follow  coming  to  see  her, 
talk  love  to  any  girl  ho  pleases,  and  the  girl  nil  old  fellow  from  town  with  a big  pile.  I 
likes  him,  100/’  hud  soon  him  once  or  twice  he  fore,  and  1 took 

The  next  thing  I heard  of  him  he  was  prac-  it  into  my  head  that  she  was  liking  him.  I 
rising  law  at  the  county-seat  of  his  native  got  to  cutting  up  about  it,  and  the  first  thing 
county,  a ml  it  was  said  that  ho  had  one  side  1 knew  she  had  sent  me  dying.  I g«»t  on  a 
or  the  other  of  every  case,  and  was  madly  in  spree,  ami  staid  there  till  I heard  one  evening 
love  w ith  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  rector  of  that  he  had  come  loser  her.  1 sobered  up,  and 
the  parish.  The  next  thing  I heard  was  a went  around  to  the  hotel  to  find  out  about 
rumor  that  lie  had  ‘Mo  ld  up  some  man  M on  him.  I found  that  he  hail  taken  the  private 
the  street  one  aright  and  had  been  forced  to  parlor,  and  had  sent  a note  around  by  Link  to 
run  away  from  the  State.  1 did  not  believe  my  girl.  Link  was  my  nigger.  1 owned  him 
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body  and  soul;  be  would  have  committed 
murder  for  me.  So  I got  hold  of  him  and  cross- 
questioned  him.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
and  I found  Frasher  had  written  to  ask  Miss 
Lizzie  to  go  sleigh  riding  with  him. 

“ ‘ Did  she  look  pleased  V I asked  Link. 

“ ‘ Yas,  sub,  dat  she  did  ; an*  I heap  her  call- 
ing Mincie  to  meek  up  good  lire  in  de  parlor 
toreekly.’ 

“ I swore.  I think  I did.  I believe  I used  to 
swear  in  those  days.” 

“ I believe  you  did.  Go  on,”  I said. 

“Well,  Link  noticed  it  aud  consoled  me. 

“ ‘He  gwine  teck  her  8leigb-ridin,  by  moon- 
light. He  upstairs  gitting  ready  now.’ 

“ I gave  Link  a quarter  and  went  to  supper. 
Link  went  up  to  answer  the  old  fellow’s  call, 
and  to  tell  him  a lot  of  lies  about  me.  When 
he  came  down  to  supper  Ben  Trice  told  him  a 
lot  more.  For  oue  thing,  he  told  him  that  I 
had  gone  crazy  from  love  of  Miss  Lizzie,  and 
had  tried  to  commit  two  wanton  murders  out 
of  pure  jealousy,  and  had  been  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  I went  to  the  doctor’s 
whilst  he  was  at  supper  and  asked  for  Miss 
Lizzie.  She  sent  down  word  that  she  had  a 
headache  and  requested  to  be  excused.  I sent 
her  word  back  that  I wanted  to  take  her 
sleigh-riding.  She  replied  that  she  could  not 
go.  Both  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  parlor, 
and  the  fire  was  blazing.  I went  back  up  to 
the  hotel  and  borrowed  Ben  Trice’s  old  horse- 
pistol,  got  a bottle  of  whiskey,  aud  went  down 
to  the  doctor's  again.  I had  just  reached  the 
gate  when  the  sleigh  drove  up  with  the  old 
fellow  in  it  under  a big  buffalo-robe,  and  Link 
by  his  side  to  hold  the  horses.  He  stepped 
out  and  started  to  go  into  the  gate. 

“ ‘Halt !’  says  I. 

“He  did  so,  and  asked  what  I wanted.  I 
told  him  that  he  could  not  go  in  there,  that 
Miss  Lizzie  was  sick. 

“ ‘ Why,  I have  an  engagement  to  go  sleigh- 
riding with  her,’  he  said. 

“I  told  him  that  I knew  that;  but  I had 
later  intelligence,  and  she  was  too  unwell  to 
go  out  that  evening.  I had  it  from  her  own 
lips,  and  as  her  friend  I could  not  allow  her  to 
be  disturbed.  This  set  him  back  a good  deal; 
but  he  began  to  bluster.  He  ‘ would  go  in 
there,’  and  he  ‘wished  to  know  who  I was,’ 
etc.  I just  pulled  out  my  old  pistol  aud 
shoved  it  up  under  his  nose.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  him!  A keg  of  powder  could  not 
have  set  it  off,  but  it  looked  like  a cannon. 
Then  I begau  to  lecture  him  on  the  sin  of  per- 
secuting a poor  girl  like  he  was  doing.  You 
never  heard  such  a lecture  in  your  life.  I 
preached  like  the  doctor.  Presently  he  said 
he  would  go  back  to  the  hotel,  he  was  catch- 
ing cold.  I told  him  no,  I could  not  let  him 
go  back  just  yet,  but  that  I had  some  whiskey. 
He  said  he  never  touched  whiskey.  I told 
biui  that  neither  did  I,  but  I bad  brought  this 
along  to  get  him  to  drink  my  health,  and  he 
must  do  it.  He  turned  to  Link  and  asked  him 
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in  an  undertone  if  he  thought  I really  would 
shoot  him. 

“‘Yas,  sub,’  said  Link.  ‘Marse  Buck  ’ain’t 
got  a bit  better  sense  ’n  to  shoot  you.  He 
’ain’t  got  no  sense  about  shootiug  folks, noway.’ 

“Well,  sir,  you  never  saw  such  a driuk  as 
he  took.  I don’t  believe  lie  bad  bad  a drop  in 
a year.  I thought  he  was  going  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle.  The  next  thing  I did,  I 
chucked  him  into  the  sleigh,  and  jumped  in 
after  him.  Liuk  jumped  out  as  I grabbed  the 
reins,  and  the  horses  went  off  with  a bolt. 
They  were  the  finest  sleigh  team  you  ever  saw, 
aud  I let  ’em  go.  You  never  heard  a man  pray 
so  in  all  your  life.  When  we  got  back  it  was 
about  half  past  eleven,  and  lie  was  as  mellow 
as  an  apple.  I put  him  to  bed,  and  went  down 
to  the  doctor’s.  The  lights  were  still  burning 
in  the  parlor,  aud  I walked  in.  Miss  Lizzie 
was  sitting  before  the  fire  with  her  little  red 
shoes  on  the  fender  and  her  furs  on  a chair, 
pretending  to  read.  I fold  her  she  had  just  as 
well  take  off  those  gerauium  leaves  and  put 
out  those  lights;  that  her  old  beau  with  his 
dyed  mustache  was  in  bed  drunk,  and  bis  team 
bad  bad  all  the  mooulight  driving  they  could 
stand  that  night.  Whoop!  but  she  was  mad. 
She  never  spoke  to  me  till  I went  back  there  ; 
but  she  never  spoke  to  him  again  at  all.  He 
went  home  next  day,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 
Ben  Trice  said  it  was  pneumonia ; but  I don’t 
think  it  was.  Lizzie  aud  I both  agree  it  was 
old  age.” 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a black 
negro  with  a jolly  face  poked  bis  bead  in,  and 
said,  with  his  teeth  shining,  “Marse  Buck, 
Miss  Lizzie  say  you  can  bring  de  geut’man  up 
now;  she  done  put  on  her  geranium  leabes.” 

Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

AN  ASSURANCE. 

Wkre  Will  Shakespeare  still  unwritten, 

I am  positive  that  I 
Would  award  his  Muse  the  rnitten, 

And  in  silence  pass  her  by; 

For  although  Pd  be  immortal 
Were  it  mine  to  write  the  plays. 

Though  Pd  enter  thus  Fame’s  portal 
With  all  them  that  wear  the  bays, 

When  my  Shakespeare  I am  scanning, 

It  doth  strike  ray  noble  pate 
That  the  drudgery  of  planning 
Plus  the  writing’d  be  too  great. 

A WONDERFUL  EXPERIENCE. 

The  awe  with  which  the  small  boy  looks 
ui)on  a retired  mariner  is  probably  due  to  the 
marvellous  experiences  the  mariner  remembers 
to  have  had.  An  example  of  this  extreme 
marvellousness  came  up  recently  in  the  course 
of  a conversation  between  a lad  of  six  and  an 
ex-sea-captain. 

“ Captain  Skaggs,  did  you  ever  get  your  leg 
bit  off  by  a shark  f”  asked  the  boy. 

“ Did  I,  sonny  ?”  be  replied.  “ Did  I ? Well, 
rather.  Dozens  of  limes!” 
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A REMARKABLE  STATEMENT. 

An  old  lady  in  a Western  town  always  at- 
tended the  prayer- meeting  and  always  made 
the  same  remarks,  which  included  this  extraor- 
dinary statement : 

“I’ve  been  through  scenes  and  unscenes, 
hut  the  Lord  has  been  with  me  from  the  pres- 
ent time  up  to  this  very  hour.” 

PERILLA’S  PS. 

I asked  Perilla  would  she  wed. 

And  she  replied  to  me, 

“I  surely  will.”  And  then  I said: 

“ Oh,  joy  ! Oh,  ecstasy  !” 

Whereon  Perilla  bade  me  wait 
Till  she  had  quite  got  through. 

“Of  course  I'll  wed,  but  when  I mate 
It  will  not  be  with  you.” 

Caui.ylk  Smith. 

MORAL  PROPORTION. 

The  old  habit  of  “ compounding  for  sins  that 
one’s  inclined  to  by  damning  those  he  has  no 
mind  to  ” is  perhaps  always  as  prevalent  as  in 
the  day  when  Hudibras  thus  characterized  the 
natural  human  estimate  of  moral  proportion. 
In  1861  a simple-minded  clergyman  was  shock- 
ed by  the  profanity  of  a very  distinguished- 
looking  gentleman  who  stood  haranguing  a 
group  in  the  antechamber  of  the  War  Sec- 
retary at  Washington.  In  his  simplicity  he 
drew  near  and  asked  the  blasphemer  his  name, 
and  was  told  in  reply  that  the  speaker  was  an 
influential  Senator.  To  the  further  question 
if  he  were  a Christian  man,  the  response  was 
quick  and  affirmative,  with  the  added  informa- 
tion that  the  profane  statesman  was  a member 
of  a particular  religious  denomination.  And 
tin  ally,  when  ho  asked  what  evidence  a man 
can  have  that  his  religious  faith  was  a genuine 
and  vital  power  when  he  thus  blasphemed 
God  and  hated  his  neighbor,  the  statesman  re- 
sponded with  an  emphasis  indicative  of  full 
satisfaction,  “/  don't  dance” 

Our  fellow-citizens  of  African  descent  are 
notably  imitators  of  their  former  masters,  and 
in  this  particular  appreciation  of  the  law  of 
moral  proportion  we  will  not  expect  them  to 
be  at  all  behind  their  white  neighbors. 

Not  long  ago  a gentleman  in  Christian 
County,  Kentucky,  was  standing  at  his  “ big 
gate,”  which  opened  upon  the  great  county 
road  leading  southward.  He  was  saluted  with 
the  respectful  “ Sarvaut,  marster,”  which  still 
survives  among  the  negroes  of  that  rural  dis- 
trict. Looking  up,  he  recognized  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Jim  ?”  he  inquired. 

“ I jist  gwine  down  to  Gareysville,  suh.” 

“Why,  what  is  going  on  in  Gareysville, 
Jim 

“Dar  gwine  be  a big  chu’ch  meeting  dardis 
evenin’,  suh;  dey  gwine  try  me,  and  say  dev 
gwine  tu’ii  me  out  do  ehu’eli.” 

“Turn  you  out  of  the  church,  Jim  ? Why, 
what  have  you  been  doing?” 


“ Wal,  suh,  I danced  a little  at  de  frolic  we 
bed  up  de  road  here  t’other  night.  And  dey 
gwine  tu’n  me  out,  dey  say, ’cos  I dance.” 

“Well,  good-by,  Jim,”  said  the  gentleman, 
turning  back  toward  his  home.  “Good  luck 
to  you.  I hope  you’ll  come  out  all  right.” 

“ Good-by,  Mars’  Hud.  Don’t  you  b'lieve  but 
I gwine  come  oqt  all  right.”  And  so  the  negro 
went  his  way. 

Two  day 8 thereafter  the  gentleman  repovts 
that  he  was  just  passing  out  of  his  gate  into 
the  road  when  up  came  Jim,  all  radiaut  and 
jubilant. 

“ Well,  Jim,”  he  said,  “did  you  come  out  all 
right?  I suppose  so  from  your  looks.” 

“Yas,  suh;  dat  I did.  I’s  all  right;  dey 
nuvver  tu'ned  me  out.” 

“Why,  Jim,  how  did  you  manage  it?  You 
told  me  you  did  dance  at  the  frolic.” 

“ Yas,  suh,  I did  ; and  I nuvver  denied  ’fore 
de  cote  dat  I did  dance;  but  I jist  proved  to 
’em  dat  I was  so  drunk  I nuvver  knowed  what  l 
was  doin',  and  so  of  co’se  dey  couldn’t  tu’n  me 
out.” 

THE  PARALYSIS  OP  PARKER. 

Parker  was  a tinsmith,  and  was  noted  not 
only  for  his  excellent  workmanship,  but  also 
for  his  invariable  civility.  Nothing  could 
make  him  impertinent  to  any  one.  The  most 
vicious  onslaught  would  be  met  with  stern 
though  amiable  silence,  aud  liually  Parker  fell 
ill.  For  two  mouths  he  was  absent  from  his 
post,  and  then  he  began  again,  but  a change 
had  come  over  his  spirit.  His  Chesterlieldian 
attitude  toward  the  world  was  now  become 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  ami  Parker  could 
be  as  impudent  under  tire  as  any  other  tinsmit  h. 

One  morning,  while  engaged  upon  the  ve- 
randa roof  of  one  of  his  stanchest  customers, 
with  unaccustomed  carelessness  he  let  some  of 
the  charcoal  sparks  enter  the  window  opening 
upon  the  roof  where  he  was  at  work. 

“Parker!  what  on  earth  are  you  doing?” 
cried  the  mistress  of  the  house,  sharply. 

“ Haven’t  you  auy  sense  ?” 

Parker  turned  slowly  from  his  work,  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  replied, 
with  much  dignity,  “Madam,  I decline  to  be 
paralyzed.” 

“ Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? Who  is  try  ing  to 
paralyze  you  ?” 

“ You  are  ; and  I slia’n’t  let  you.  My  doctor 
has  forbidden  me  to  let  any  one  do  it.” 

“But  how  could  unv  one  paralyze  you, 
Parker?” 

“The  way  they  did  it  before,  madam. 
When  I was  sick  I had  paralysis,  and  the  doc- 
tor told  me  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  people  abused  me  I didn’t  answer  back. 

He  said  to  me,  ‘Parker,  there  is  nothing  more 
paralyzing  than  holding  one’s  tongue  under 
lire,  and  I think  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with 
von,’  That’s  what  I mean,  and  I’ve  reformed. 

If  anybody  thinks  he  can  paralyze  me  in  that 
way  again,  lie’s  mistaken.” 
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TIIE  LEGAL  COUGH. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  whirl  ami  bustle 
of  the  age  that  no  observer  has  yet  found  time 
to  give  the  world  a glimmer  of  light  on  the 
nature  and  possibilities  of  that  artist  ic  malady 
which  may  be  termed  the  legal  cough.  It  is 
an  artistic  malady  in  that  it  is  not  natural,  but 
is  the  sweet  perfection  of  a cough  affected  for 
professional  purposes,  and  nursed  and  prac- 
tised through  patient  stages  of  development, 
until  rounded  oft' to  a rosy  loveliness  that  vir- 
tually makes  the  lawyer  a virtuoso. 

A lawyer  without  a cough  is  like  a mince- 
pie  without  brandy.  No  matter  how  profound 
Ills  knowledge  may  be,  he  is  only  lit  for  search- 
ing titles  and  doing  the  routine  work  of  the 
office.  His  partner,  with  a very  limited  stock 
of  legal  information,  will  easily  eclipse  him 
before  a jury,  providing,  of  course,  his  cough 
is  in  good  working  order.  When  he  pauses  to 
clear  his  throat  he  is  really  taking  time  to 
look  ahead  for  new  arguments  and  similes  with 
which  to  clear  his  client.  And  when  he  says, 
“If  your  Honor  please,  bow,  wow,  wow  !”  he  is 
regarded  by  the  jury  as  a scholar  of  sublime 
dignity,  especially  if  he  has  bushy  white  hair, 
a clean-shaven  face,  and  a monumental  jowl 
whose  purplish  festoons  of  chin  rest  in  tremu- 
lous agitation  between  the  white  wings  of  a 
New  England  dicky. 

Against  such  a creature  what  chance  would 
a pale  thin  man  with  a red  goatee  and  no 
magnetism  have  ? Even  with  a good  case, 
and  the  choicest  flowers  of  oratory,  he  would 
be  laughed,  or  rather  coughed,  out  of  court. 
He  would  only  have  the  ghost  of  a chance  dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  by  wearing  summer  uu- 
der-clotbing  and  broken  boots  he  might  prac- 
tise in  the  enjoyment  of  a cough  that  would 
last  during  the  entire  season. 

It  is  not  known  to  be  a fact,  but  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  our  finest  coughing  lawyers 
spend  an  hour  or  two  before  going  to  court  in 
coughing  exercises  and  dtudes,  going  gracefully 
from  the  wild  impassioned  cough  of  scorn  to 
the  rippling  dimpled  cough  of  fun,  and  so  on 
to  the  sentimental  choking  cough  of  pathos, 
so  effective  when  he  points  to  the  innocent 
assassin,  and  then  to  the  latter’s  deeply  veiled 
anxious  wife,  who  sits  beside  him,  clasping  the 
smiling  babe  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  imperti- 
nent, we  feel  it  our  duty  to  point  out  to  the 
various  law  schools  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing this  feature  into  the  regular  course  of 
stndy.  The  old  professors  would  be  astonish- 
ed beyond  measure  at  the  effect  that  the  cough 
attachment  would  give  to  Roman  law.  They 
should  look  to  it  that  as  much  time  and  atten- 
tion be  given  to  coughing  as  to  lecturing.  Let 
them  in  the  first,  year  teach  only  the  gentle 
rippling  cough  that  means  time  for  reflection, 
and  then  the  pleasant  cough,  followed  by  a 
sunny  smile  intended  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
argument,  and  so  on  up  to  the  wild  frantic 
cough  that  goes  with  the  red  face,  the  pound- 


ing of  the  table  with  the  fist,  and  the  swath- 
ing of  the  top  of  the  head  with  the  glowing 
bandanna  handkerchief. 

This  course  would  also  prove  a beautiful 
sanitary  measure,  inasmuch  as  the  constant 
coughing  would  doubtless  render  the  lawyer 
proof  against  colds,  and  preserve  his  throat 
that  he  might  ever  be  ready  to  accomplish  the 
“forensic  effort 99  in  “stentorian  tones.”  It 
would  also  make  it  easier  for  tire  young  man 
starting  out,  and  enable  him  to  have  an  office 
with  a fire  and  a desk  in  it,  and  not  compel 
him  to  spend  his  life  as  a five-dollar  chief 
clerk  of  a firm  with  a name  longer  tbau  the 
moral  law. 

No  self-respecting  legal  luminary  regards 
the  cough  as  an  unfair  medium  through  which 
to  attain  his  ends.  If  it  were  unfair,  would 
the  honest  upright  judge  who  couldn’t  he  pur- 
chased with  Golcondas  of  shining  gold,  and 
whose  only  interest  is  in  the  cause  of  justice, 
cough  during  his  charge  ? 7Tis  true  the  cough 
may  be  but  sympathetic  with  that  of  the 
lawyer’s,  but  it  makes  his  charge  more  effec- 
tive than  it  would  be  if  accompanied  by  the 
dreamy  discoursing  “of  lutes  and  soft  re- 
corders.” 

Let,  it  be  proclaimed,  then,  that  coughing  is 
a part  and  parcel  of  the  law,  that  it  is  law, 
and  good  sound  law  at  that,  though  not  made 
and  provided  by  the  Legislature.  But  it  is 
the  capital  of  many  a lawyer,  and  the  thing 
that  causes  a fieudish  smile  to  light  his  fea- 
tures w hen  he  picks  up  a paper  and  reads  an 
advertisement  setting  forth  with  lyric  sweet- 
ness the  virtues  of  the  prevailing  nostrum  un- 
der the  general  head  of  “ Stop  that  cough  !” 

It.  K M. 

AN  OBJECT-LESSON  IN  FUTILITY. 

They  were  talking  about  futility,  and  for 
some  reasou  known  only  to  each  other  failed 
to  agree.  Finally  she  asked, 

“ Well,  now,  suppose  you  give  me  an  exam- 
ple of  what  you  call  futility  ?” 

“All  right,”  said  he.  “Multiply  3946  by 
721.” 

She  took  her  little  gold  pencil  iu  band, 
seized  a piece  of  paper,  and  after  a few'  min- 
utes of  diligent  figuring  announced  the  result. 

“Two  million  eight  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  and  sixty-six,”  said  she. 

“Divide  that  by  two,”  he  continued. 

“One  million  four  huudred  and  twenty-two 
tliousaud  five  hundred  and  thirty-three,”  she 
said. 

“Very  well,”  said  he.  “Now  add  seven  to 
that,  and  then  subtract  1,422,540,  and  tell  me 
what,  you  get.” 

“ The  result  is  zero,”  said  she,  after  figuring 
a little,  more. 

“ Well,  that’s  what  I call  futility,”  said  he, 
with  a laugh.  “ You’ve  covered  a sheet  of 
paper  with  figures  to  arrive  at  nothing.” 

Whereupon  she  became  so  angry  that  she 
refused  to  argue  further  on  the  subject. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  HOP  WADKINS  CASE. 


Border  justice  may  be  said  to  resemble  a 
kangaroo,  in  that  no  one  can  tell  how  far  it 
will  jump,  nor  in  which  direction.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  occurred  while  I was  editing 
the  Zenith  City  Clarion , a few  days  after 
I had  introduced  a fashionable  substitute 
for  the  then  prevailing  method  of  cutting 
hair,  which  consisted  in  clapping  an  earthen 
crock  on  the  patient’s  head,  and  pronouncing 
him  fit  to  have  his  picture  taken  when  all  of 
the  hair  which  projected  from  beneath  the 
crock  had  been  amputated. 

One  Alkali  Ike,  a pestiferous  citizen  while 
surcharged  with  strong  waters,  shot  a new- 
comer by  the  name  of  Bosanko  through  the 
head.  A number  of  reputable  citizens  had  wit- 
nessed the  crime.  During  the  afternoon  Ike 
had  repeatedly  mentioned  in  a loud  voice  that 
he  was  a wolf  with  perennial  license  to  howl, 
and  added  that  he  was  looking  for  trouble.  It 
was  equally  certain  that  Mr.  Bosanko  had 
given  Ike  no  cause  for  umbrage.  In  fact, 
neither  had  ever  addressed  a word  to  the  oth- 
er, nor  approached  each  other  nearer  than  a 
distance  of  forty-seven  feet.  Ike  had  simply 
swirled  around  the  corner  and  fired  his  re- 
volver, shooting  the  new-comer,  as  before 
stated. 

I witnessed  the  deed,  being  at  that  moment 
standing  with  my  face  toward  the  front  win- 
dow  of  my  sanctum  cutting  the  hair  of  Colonel 
Hooks.  I recall  that  I was  so  startled  that  I 
snipped  off  a considerable  portion  of  the  Col- 
onel’s south  ear, though  fortunately  not  enough 
to  affect  the  hearing. 

Isaac  was  duly  dragged  up  before  the  bar 
of  justice,  and  to  an  unprejudiced  eye  there 
seemed  no  escape  for  him.  There  was  no  shad- 
ow of  testimony  to  prove  provocation,  emotion- 
al insanity,  or  any  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances. And  besides  there  were  seven  men  on 
the  jury  who  had  formed  no  opinions  whatever, 
one  who  did  not  kuow  the  difference  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  kept  forgetting  as 
soon  as  he  was  told,  and  still  another,  Knud 
Kuudson,  late  of  Sweden,  who  knew  next  to 
nothing  at  ull  in  English.  So  bleak  was  the 
outlook  for  Ike  that  several  emotional  per- 
sons had  already  bidden  him  farewell,  when 
Major  Sharpe,  the  attorney  for  the  defence, 
introduced  the  question  of  legal  wilfulness. 
He  clearly  showed  that  Ike  had  not  been 
loaded  for  the  late  Mr.  Bosanko,  but  for  one 
“Hop”  Wadkins,  so  called  because  of  a hip- 
pity-lioppity  eccentricity  in  his  gait,  the  result 
of  an  infirmity  which  rendered  his  left  leg 
about  eighteen  inches  shorter  than  his  right 
leg. 

The  attorney  proved  by  sundry  witnesses 
that  at  the  precise  moment  when  Ike  swirled 
around  the  corner  and  fired  at  Hop’s  head,  t he 
said  Hop  took  a hasty  step,  and  the  aforesaid 
head  abruptly  descended  eighteen  inches,  a 
distance  amply  sufficient  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bullet  through  the  atmosphere  in- 
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stead  of  through  the  cerebellum,  and  passing 
onward,  lodge  in  the  head  of  Mr.  Bosanko. 

It  was  upon  these  premises  that  Major 
Sharpe  declared  that  the  killing  of  Mr.  Bosan- 
ko was  clearly  an  accident,  for  which  Hop,  and 
not  Ike,  should  be  censured. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  said,  “ Alkali 
Ike  held  no  grudge  against  the  deceased.  It 
caiinot  be  showu  that  Isaac  intended  him  (lie 
slightest  injury.  My  client  fired  at  Hop  Wad- 
kins, and  it  was  the  inconsiderate  removal  of 
the  latter’s  head  from  the  line  of  fire  which 
occasioned  Bosanko’s  death. 

“The  man  who  wilfully  and  maliciously 
knocks  another  down  with  a club  is  held,  and 
justly, guilty  of  assault;  but  if  your  innocent 
child,  playing  alone  in  an  upper  room, falls  from 
the  window  upon  a pedestrian  below,  can  the 
child  be  held  criminal  if  the  blow  should 
break  the  pedestrian’s  nose  ? 

“An  injury  indicted  wilfully  is  a crime; 
without  wilfulness,  an  accident  to  be  deplored 
but  not  punished.  Wilfuluess — what  is  it  ? 

A matter  of  intent.  And  Alkali  Ike  iu tended 
no  injury  to  the  deceased.  He  did  not  even 
know  he  was  on  earth.  Then  where  lies  the 
blame  t Ou  the  head  of  Hop  Wadkins! 

“It  has  been  held  that  it  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  man  to  prosecute  his  daily  life  as  best 
pleases  him.  So  far  as  he  does  no  injury  to 
another  he  possesses  this  right.  But  the  mo- 
ment that  his  daily  walk  or  conduct  becomes 
harmful  or  a menace  to  his  fellow-man,  that 
moment  his  right  to  walk  as  he  pleases  ceases. 

It  then  becomes  his  bounden  duty  to  so  amend 
his  walk  that  no  injury  or  inconvenience  to 
any  one  else  may  accrue  therefrom.  If  he 
fails  to  comply  with  this  restriction,  all  such 
damage  is  chargeable  to  him,  and  him  aloue ! 
Hop  Wadkins  has  never  been  considered 
an  idiot.  Indeed,  we  will  now  clearly  show 
him  to  be  a deep,  desperate,  designing  scoun- 
drel— shall  I say  demon  ? He  has  other  ene- 
mies besides  Alkali  Ike — enemies  bitter  and 
implacable.  What  has  been  his  attitude  tow- 
ard them?  That  of  heroic  defiance?  No! 
Say,  rather,  that  of  a trap ! Not  only  this,  but 
he  has  been  a daily  menace  to  the  lives  aud 
property  of  all  of  us — every  one  of  us! 

“ Who  among  us  was  not  liable  to  be  usher- 
ed into  eternity  or  be  suddenly  deprived  of  a 
valuable  animal  by  the  dodging  of  his  head  at 
the  moment  of  an  enemy’s  shot?  No  one  is 
better  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs  than  Hop 
Wadkins  himself.  Aud  yet,  knowing  full  well 
that  he  carries  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  as  it 
were,  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  daily  pursues 
his  erratic,  delusive,  dangerous,  murderous 
eccentricity  of  locomotion. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I charge  not  Alkali 
Ike  with  the  murder  of  the  late  Mr.  Bosanko, 
but  Hop  Wadkins!” 

So  clear  was  the  reasoning  of  Major  Sharpe 
that  Isaac  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  ami 
Wadkins  but  narrowly  escax>ed  the  tree. 

Tom  P.  Mokgan 
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Hm  Fmm  •«*.•  cp&doh.*:.; Thtf»x its  ^aaw^j  p 

low, » it}  .ifril  hit&ifi  M$  mr&m  \(f  th*  4o*ft  rwtght-er  fhrow'  * itnefew* 

■Hrix/fi*  0/  \ '*•  • &.-  • .tmider-  tight  np.<vn the  L%b>  of  her 

rtea  df  pbwmut  and  eery  ^ympatkciric  PaiiieF»  time*  \ v . : /.  •'  \ '; 

* k &f-e h of  cur {;*»  u $(  hvt  ftti&kfe  . a Lititl^  - vuftdi* 

The  only  fault  to  bo  ftmod  with  the  iitttf  TOb  in  iter  all rifdoris  u>  j>oi>iou«  and and  in, 
Utah  iuve  in  tho  fact  Umf  there  ix  uut  1*  of  ivie-.jupi>r,slrig  on  the  y>brt  of  the  reader*  of  tW 

-it  ;;  not  only  not  ©hctti^lv  ^f  bpr  Fa fc her  Pr  1 e ad«/i  |i rCBcnfc gttiwr'Xti <m  as  fiiru iliarUy  wSJb  tin?  scenes 
Uttf  not  eriofigh  nf  bei  Entb»>,  Viil  i>it)C  :aiid  ar&ntV  tbe  for  |£v 

interest  in  thy  author  *if  h;Tn  <&  'effprt^ .to^y.^ibe  life  of 

the  author  of  u T!k> Biotm*  »>f  Venice*-  &ndj«  John.  Ken:  Me  in  Spfcih*  and  •>££»/ ?<  It  was  a 
the-  mHlmrs  of 1 The  Loaf  Letter  V: &ml  P AuVora  false  alarms  John  ^mble  home  to  make 

Lei  gli  k7*  wo  *0*00  Someho  w to.  have  mor<*  in  tor-  a name  for  .himself  m other  tie  id*, k*  This  tioa* 
jasrfc  in  Anil  atKutuw  for  the  author  of  -f  V^hj of  course;  refcc  to  John  Philip  K^mtife*T- 
Fair*  Tint  omst  deiighHYd  »>.f  tbe  letter*  of  the  ouiy  John  Keimbt^npw  known  to  thew,>rid 
Kfi^bliv  \vhtt*h  M ca.  K itch i » ![ notes  ora  tjira**  —for  Tennyson  wr«  but  thirteen  year#  of  ag# 
which  begin  ¥i  My  Dear  Mr:  *&4  ^hau  the  groat  aet«r  died,  and  that  y&rii&njafc 

k<jc  Anmt-^re^Ahim'  ptcinre*  “^tm  Kjerpbkvhadluade  a name  for  hith^lf  W 

«Iiow^  him  . to ’-m  fHmtigh-. ' ar^eiodtcl par tiehlar  deltl  long  before 
emofee,  with  her  Father  tv in  tie  t&u  tmvp*  The  John  Kemble  of  %vhwrn  Mw,  iifitehi(5 

?%hfv  '^dine : ,f$mj ly  meal  in  -'tbft  old  :hmt»6  ^poaka  John  Mitchell  Ketnbl^,  a son  jaf 

in  RiTn^M.igtoO-*’  'It  on.  thin  partionlar  oc-  (Jharfm,  and  a nephew  id  Jo’Uti  Philip-  Ho  ftp# 
caeidh,  W"tbe>wasyf  that  . Mra.  ilitohie'c  little  at  'Trinity  ;C-ol iego, ' Camlixldge,  with  tl*o  Tea. 
ei^t^r/lo^k^pg  np  sdiddnty  ftotn  the  pagea  m ti $&mttr  wul  butt  he  became  mie  pf  tli^ 
which  .-$h&  alteorfa*!,  made,  in  her  1 iftl e emi pent  of  A ti gl o Sax on  schtilam  ; hdt  Ue  i» 
eh|idi^fc  voie<^  thx  m*r  famous  remark; “ Fa}»a,  now  forgotten,  even  by  name,  except  hy  Mm 
why  do  n**}  you  write  Uo»»k%  like  'Kiehoiaa  Ritchie  and  hfa  p:ewmai  fneudsvand  by  tbe 
Nickleby1  H c.  . ; /:k,  , " toiloti?  in  ltt«  <wwn  parHrnl^r  ^id  of  arcba^ol- 

Mfo,  Kitcbm  givm.  m:  ^nftthv-T  plen^wifc  ogy  , ■ :;y:-: 

af  ;rnaekemy,^nir»]g  one  morning  in- 

mnttoi  fn^ign  city  — «hh  <ioe^  \iint  rememb»>r  Mit  Writer ^itid 

^iiyre  and  'y kv?r>  —^1  ibotmshigoip irUu tiiivm  and  a yonng  marii  He  b)  the  ^on  «>f  Mr*  Avtgnstns 
ta)de-turai;ng  witb  the  ilmwtufig^.  1*  I can  «ee  Heard,  now  United  Bfatd-r*  Mj  d&itev  to  Cor^ 
MfvJtnd  Mrt/itrawiung^be^ ^writoe*  bxrith  their  and  he  teas  bdrtr  Ml  the  late  .ftftrbB  in  Paring 
faoto?  l.iirifHdl  .teivtirdi:  the  • tuy .jW  Franea,.  whera  W ;C»xb>  <(Ar <t  s**>i ooi - 

fc her  <v  tiff  hi^  ba^rk  to  ife,  and  all  i>f  m a^oiu-  iug.  .'itad  ^ti  io  tbiiti morty  f schcd,  ^ew  - 

hh'i\  in  > iittW-higli-up  room.  ,M>..  Browniug-  port-,  Ftiefierg^  Orii^datn.  .'iiedfj.i  X^rnsMeler  at 
wjw  dre^cd  in  >/hr&wi  nmgli  ivnit,  and  hie  H&miVTi  and  if*  the  Lnwi^^ec  Koientifn:  Scho<d 
hair  Wi>»  Idiwik  hair  tJien,  arid  »lu?,  m far  oa  f at  Harvard,  die  h^gao 4be^rtoUSi  haaitie^  ^>f 
wut  reewllpcti  yrm*  ua  twua),  i«v  ^c»ft  - falling  life;  a*  *4  tnmitfg  en  gM  jeer  and  » mnta)  I nr  gl^t ; 
dodtfciv?  of  bifccfe  s*rlkf  and  ^Siji  hot  lieary  he  gpa&t  4 ye^r  ut  nimo  a^  HUperinierKlent  of  a 
enrU  droopmg,  and  a thin  gold  4ham  liaugi ng  .large  niinuig  property  in  ^antheTiV  Sonbni,  and 
her  . Mr*.  Br/i^iiing  was  a be-  he  hae.'fiillctvred  hk  p^|^TofV:fc:the'  Wa&t 
iiev^r4:Tb^)t^raf  a haff-Ueliere^  in  the  ta!e«  frotn  the  Mexican  line  in  VV:'i«nipr\g-  He  ha^ 
ialdE  hi' T^jfi.txgk ; ' tte.  like,  and  Browning  written . tv-  t>vr-  .^bdrt, •elerer  ikiprim,  and  <%oa. 

a diorougU  sceptic:  x‘hie.  lond,  dominant  stomal  literary  critic isnw  far-  the  Amctiran  amg- 
barytotve  ^wee(nng  aw .1%$  every  bd^sibla  plea  azinos : atid  be  haa  done  not  a iitffo  writing  nf 
she  and  my  Father  could  maker  and  then  came  a profoMlcynal  or  teehtucul  kind.  He  hm  |u*- 
nsy  Fathcr’^  d^jib^^atc  noT^,  seemed  U)  pared  o cminWr  of  articltui.  for  the  gukc;bf  thA 

fiiil  a Htrb/  ami!y-4i|a  ydvec  always  sounded  a practice,  for  tii^  tiontmcuul:  fibri<it1!t*ala,  ami 
little  aaii — «pan  rbc  tiHitig  Wasres  of  the  di$-  the  first  talo  he  uvov  pu r.liaheil  in 

French,  upon  cracter  bage--u^  u deak^  not  as  u 
snbjoctv*^in  & Mdxieftu  ransib.  F:»>w  of  fett 
age  harM  kubwtJ  so  nmch^if  the  world  vrf  liotjU 
.hemhipli^f^v.  ^r. : so  yat  icd  ah  exjieri- 
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ence  of  bo  many  widely  differing  men  and 
things.  This  experience  and  knowledge  are 
shown  in  A Charge  for  France , and  other  stories, 
lately  collected  and  published  in  an  attractive 
volume.*  In  them  we  find  depicted,  among 
others,  French  club-men  and  French  duellists ; 
German  warriors  and  German  farmers ; Ameri- 
can brakemen  and  road -masters  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  and  highly  educated  professional 
drunkards  in  eastern  American  cities;  pros- 
perous planters  and  weird  barbaric  negro  danc- 
ers on  the  island  of  Cuba ; each  true  to  himself, 
and  entirely  distinct  in  thought  and  feeling 
and  action  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Heard,  no  doubt,  is  an  excellent  mining 
engineer,  and  he  has  written  at  least  one  short 
story  — that  of  “ Julius:  a Waiter" — which 
bears  something  very  like  the  stamp  of  genius. 
The  young  man  who  can  sigu  his  name  to 
such  a piece  of  work  as  that  need  not  fear  of 
making  for  himself  a name  which  will  last 
It  is  merely  a fragment,  as  he  calls  it — a put- 
ting together  of  a few  commonplace  incidents 
of  real  life,  and  giving  them,  with  a few  im- 
pressionist touches,  not  only  a human  but  a 
dramatic  interest.  He  confesses  that  it  was 
inspired  by  the  reading  of  Tolstoi’s  “ La  Mort.” 
But  this  semi-barbarian — the  epithet  is  Mr. 
Heard’s  own — has  never  created  a character 
who  brings  us  nearer  to  human  nature  than  we 
find  ourselves  when  we  come  face  to  face  with 
this  German  attendant  in  a New  York  beer- 
saloon  and  a Boston  club. 

It  seems  pretty  safe  to  say  that  some  of  the 
daughters  of  some  of  our  better-known  writers 
of  short  stories  will  soon  begin  to  ask  their 
papas  and  mammas  why  they  do  not  write  tales 
like  that  of  “Julius : a Waiter.” 


That  a great  mauy  of  the  short  stories 
written  in  English  at  the  present  day  are  not 
so  good  as  is  “A  Humble  Romance”  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  is  an  established  fact.  Miss 
Wilkins  has  the  pen  of  an  artist  and  an  artist’s 
touch.  In  a little  volume3  of  humble  romances 
for,  and  about,  young  people  which  she  has  just 
given  to  the  world,  she  establishes  the  addition- 
al fact  that  her  New  England  Novitiates  are 
as  devout  and  pure,  as  sober,  steadfast,  and  de- 
mure as  was  the  “New  England  Nun”  herself. 
They  are  all  delightfully  aud  distinctly  human ; 
from  Young  Lucretia , who  gives  her  name  to 
the  book,  aud  who  gave  herself  Christmas 
presents  because  nobody  else  remembered  her 
at  that  season  of  the  giving-of-gifts,  to  Fidelia, 
who  got  lost  on  her  way  to  the  store,  and  to 
Ann  Lizy,  who  lost  her  patchwork— “on  pur- 
pose ”;  but  the  roost  delightful  character  of  all 

* A Charge  for  France , and  Other  Stories.  By  John 
Heard,  Jun.  Two  Illustrations^  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
[Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library.]  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

3 Young  Lucretia , and  Other  Stories.  By  Mart  E. 
Wilkins,  Author  of  “ A New  England  Nun,  and  Other 
Stories’*  “ A Humble  Romance,  aud  Other  Stories,1* 
etc.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 
[Harpers  Young  People  (Hew)  Series .]  New  York: 
Harper  aud  Brothers. 


— if  not  the  most  human  — is  Sarah  Jane’s 
DolL  Lily  Rosalie  Violet  May  — snch  was 
Sarah  Jane’s  name  for  her  doll  — was  a rag- 
baby,  of  course;  but  not,  by  any  means,  the 
usual  sprawling,  moon-faced  rag-baby  with  its 
arms  standing  ont  at  right  angles  with  its 
body.  Lily  Rosalie — for  short — was  only  eight 
inches  tall,  tiny  and  genteel  in  figure,  slim- 
waisted,  and  straight-backed.  She  was  not 
made  of  common  cottou  cloth,  but  of  real  glossy 
white  linen,  spun  and  woven  in  the  family  by 
Sarah  Jane’s  mother,  and  consequently  by  the 
grandmother  of  Sarah  Jane’s  Doll.  Her  face 
was  colored  after  a fashion  which  was  real  high- 
art  to  Sarah  Jane.  Her  little  cheeks  and  mouth 
were  sparkliugly  flushed  with  cranberry  juice, 
aud  her  eyes  beamed  blue  with  indigo;  her 
nose  was  delicately  traced  with  a quill  dipped 
into  her  grandfather’s  ink-bottle,  and  was  short 
enough,  if  it  had  graced  the  countenance  of 
Cleopatra,  to  have  changed  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth.  To  crown  all,  the  doll  wore  a wig 
made  from  the  fine  ravellings  of  Sarah  Jane’s 
sister  Serena’s  brown  silk  stockings.  If  Lily 
Rosalie  Violet  May  was  not  a real  doll  whom 
Miss  Wilkins  knew  in  real  life,  Miss  Wilkins 
has  made  her  seem  as  real  as  Cleopatra;  and 
all  young  people  are  here  strongly  advised  to 
read  for  themselves  the  history  of  her  brief  ca- 
reer, aud  to  find  ont  for  themselves  “ Where 
Sarah  Jane’s  Doll  Went.” 

; As  Miss  Wilkius  lias  given  “Young  Lucretia” 

: the  place  of  houor  in  the  collection,  that  home- 
ly,  honest,  unfortunate  child  is  probably  the 
(favorite  child  of  her  brain.  She  treats  her  ten- 
jderly,  she  feels  for  her  all  of  a mother’s  sym- 
pathy and  affection ; and  she  inspires  a similar 
sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  here 
permitted  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Lucretia 
teaches  her  maiden  aunts  a wholesome  lessou  ; 
although  the  grand  moral  of  the  book  lies  in 
jthe  remark  of  Ann  Lizy’s  grandmother,  to  the 
I effect  that  “ Ownin’  up  takes  away  some  of  the 
sin ; but  it  don’t  all /” 


Mrs.  Keats  Bradford 4 is  a grown-up  first 
cousiu  to  all  the  little  girls  in  Miss  Wilkins’s 
volume.  Mrs.  Keats  Bradford  is  “Roweny 
Tuttle  that  was.”  Roweny  of  Bostou,  and  of 
Ransom,  married  and  settled,  aud  less  settled 
than  married.  What  was  the  result,  to  Brad- 
ford, of  the  Roweny  experiment,  aud  what  waa 
the  result,  to  Roweny,  of  the  Bradford  experi- 
ment, Miss  Pool  herself  must  be  left  to  ex- 
plain in  her  own  way.  As  Miss  Marthy  used 
to  say,  “there  is  always  something  or  other 
about  Roweny”;  and  she  is  still  very  attract- 
ive and  very  engaging.  Nevertheless,  she 
exhibits  some  of  those  traits  of  lieu-mi  uded- 
ness  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Howells  in  “The 
Quality  of  Mercy”;  aud  to  the  particular  mas- 
culiue  observer  who  sits  down  here  to  review 

* Mrs.  Keats  Bradford.  A Novel  By  Maria  Louise 
Pool,  Author  of  “Roweny  In  Boston,**  “ Dally,” etc. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $ 1 25.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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her  career  as  a wife,  Roweny  in  quitting  her 
husband  in  Paris,  and  in  going  home  to  her 
mother  with  her  dog  in  her  arms,  is  more  to  be 
censured  than  is  the  Mr.  Keats  Bradford  she 
left  behind.  In  the  words  of  the  depo’-man 
at  Middlevillidge : “ I never  did  think  a woman 
with  a dorg  was  any  kind  of  a woman.  It 
seems  so  kinder  flat  to  be  goin’  'round  with  a 
dorg ; that  is,  if  you’re  a woman.  With  a man 
it’s  diffrunt.  A man  c’n  go  ’round  with  a dorg, 
if  he’s  a mind  ter.  It’s  a man’s  place ; seems 
so.” 

All  of  Roweny’s  friends,  and  she  has  made 
many,  will  be  glad  to  observe  in  the  final  chap- 
ter of  her  present  experiences  that  the  dog,  in 
the  end — to  quote  Miss  Pool — “ has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  are  the  feelings  of  that 
individual  who  is  sometimes  described  as  ‘a 
third  person.’” 

Her  four  years  of  absence  have  brought  many 
chauges  to  Roweny,  and  a few  to  Ransom. 
We  miss  Roweny’s  father  and  other  familiar 
faces,  but  we  are  very  glad  to  meet  Miss  Mar- 
thy  8.  Hancock  again ; and  when  Henry  Na- 
than Tuttle  announces  that  he  “ will  knock  the 
stuffing  out  of  her,  and  wipe  the  floor  with  her 
back  - bone,”  we  are  so  much  impressed  with 
the  power  of  his  language  and  the  force  and 
originality  of  his  imagery,  that  we  almost  hope 
he  will  execute  his  threat ; although  Miss  Mar- 
thy  would  be  sadly  missed.  The  originality 
of  speeoh  and  the  quaintuess  of  diction  given 
by  Miss  Wilkins  and  by  Miss  Pool  to  their 
characters  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
of  their  tales.  They  make  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  one  impressionable  critic  that  he 
finds  himself,  almost  against  his  will,  in  the  act 
of  using  the  dialect  used  by  these  impressive 
young  writers  in  writing  of  their  work.  When 
he  thinks  of  young  Lucretia’s  guardians  he  can 
hardly  help  admiring  Lucretia  for  “stickin1 
up  for  ’em,  if  she  wants.to”;  and  when  he  has 
occasion  to  mention  Mr.  Jenks  or  “ the  other 
neighborhood,”  he  almost  involuntarily  drops 
into  the  donble  negative  for  which  Roweny 
longed  during  her  sojourn  in  Paris.  Miss 
Pool's  pictures  of  Yankee  life  and  incidents 
are  as  faithful,  her  Yankee  humor  and  pathos 
are  as  happily  blended,  as  are  those  of  Miss 
Wilkins;  and  the  hen-minded  incompatibility 
which  brought  Roweny  back  to  Ransom  is  to 
be  thauked  for  the  entertainment  it  is  sure  to 
afford  to  the  public,  even  if  it  was  a little  se- 
vere, in  the  beginning,  upon  Mr.  Keats  Bradford 
and  his  wife. 


If  the  direct  ancestors  of  Lucretia  and  of 
Roweuy  came  to  this  country  from  Yoe,  in 
Peakshire,  during  the  days  of  the  Mayflower , 
there  is  nothing  in  the  walk  and  the  talk 
of  the  Voese  of  the  present  day,  as  reported  by 
Mr. Paul  Cushing, to  suggest  their  relationship ; 
and  there  is  less  than  nothing  in  the  architect- 
ure of  No.  4 District  School,  at  Warner,  or  of 
the  “ depo’  ” “ at  Middlevillage,”  which  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  “Jack  Wragg-plaoe”  occupied 
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by  Mr.  Cushing’s  Blacksmith  of  Foe.6  With 
what  may  be  termed  the  late  Buchanan,  or  the 
early  Lincoln,  styles  of  the  Yankee  structures 
we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar ; but  we  can 
hardly  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers of  Miss  Wilkins  or  Miss  Pool  if  they 
were  to  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find 
themselves  in  this  Queen  Anne,  or  Queen  Mary, 
or  Queen  Eleanor  cottage  in  Old  Euglaud.  It 
was  built  of  stone,  we  are  told,  with  a thatched 
roof  and  overhanging  eaves.  In  front  there 
were  two  laucet- windows  down  stairs,  and  two 
semicircular  windows  up  stairs,  which  gave  a 
distinct  character  to  the  place.  It  was  ap- 
proached by  ten  or  a dozen  steps,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a garden  that  might  well  have 
been  a section  of  the  original  Eden,  the  whole 
being  ringed  in  with  a thick,  neatly  trimmed, 
thorn  hedge.  The  smithy  was  on  a line  with 
the  road,  lower  down  the  hill,  adjoining  the 
garden,  and  completely  sheltered  by  an  elm 
of  great  size,  age,  and  vigor.  Thus  Mr.  Cush- 
ing! To  the  Warnerites  and  to  the  Middle- 
villagers  nothing  would  have  been  distinctly 
characteristic  but  the  old  and  vigorous  and 
enormous  tree.  Lancet- windows,  in  front  of 
which  no  mosquito  netting  had  ever  been 
nailed,  would  prove  as  strange  to  their  eyes, 
as  would  the  language  of  Nathan  Wass  appear 
uncouth  and  incomprehensible  to  their  ears. 
The  dialect  of  Nathan  Wass  is  original  and 
quaint  enough ; but  when  he  says  to  Balthasar 
Phythian,amoug  other  things, that  “ it’s  naught 
but  a westy  yeaded  lie”;  that  he’s  thinking 
that  Phythian  has  “ on’y  naished  it”;  that  he 
“didna  osse  to”;  and  that  “he’d' put  irons  on 
the  shackles  o’  Miller  Boden,  a omber  o’  hemp 
around  his  neck,  sit  him  on  a dung-cart,  and 
drive  him  aneath  th’  tawest  whoke-tree  in  the 
parish,”  no  Amerioan  critic,  no  matter  how 
impressionable,  would  feel  like  adopting  his 
diction  in  reviewing  his  life. 

The  “ Blacksmith  of  Yoe,”  for  all  this,  is  a 
very  entertaining  story ; full  of  absorbing  in- 
cidents and  excitement.  It  opens  with  a fra- 
ternal struggle  for  life ; it  closes  in  general  hap- 
piness and  with  a double  marriage ; and  it  is 
in  many  ways  a pleasanter  tale  than  the  same 
author’s  history  of  the  not  very  estimable  young 
man  who  was  “ Cut  With  His  Own  Diamond,” 
and  whose  career  was  commented  upon  in 
these  columns  a half-year  or  so  ago.  The  de- 
scription of  the  flood  and  the  rescue,  to  be 
found  in  Chapter  XXII.,  is  almost  worthy  of 
Charles  Reade,  although  the  statement  that 
“ a man  who  knows  his  business  can  beat  the 
best  fish  in  the  water  at  swimming,”  can  hard- 
ly be  accepted  as  absolutely  true,  even  in  Peak- 
shire. 


In  Chapter  XXII.  of  Diego  Pinson  we  see 
the  young  hero  of  that  name,  also  an  excellent 
swimmer,  battling  with  the  waves  of  the  great 


* The  Blacksmith  of  Vos.  By  Paul  Cushing.  8vo. 
Paper.  60  cents.  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library.] 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Atlautic  Ocean,  and  taking  part  in  a rescue 
which  is  nobler  than  the  deed  of  the  Voese 
horse-shoer,  for  the  reason  that  the  straggle  is 
to  save  the  life  of  an  enemy,  not  of  a friend. 
Diego  was  a member  of  the  crew  of  the  Pinta , 
one  of  the  little  fleet  with  which  Columbus  set 
out  to  discover  this  continent  of  ours ; and 
very  strange  and  very  wonderful  are  his  ad- 
ventures by  flood  and  field. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  be  made  to 
“Diego  Pinzon”*  as  a historical  novel  for 
boys,  is  the  fact  that  too  little  is  seen  or  heard 
of  Christoval  Colon.  The  people  of  Palos,  in 
the  aucient  province  of  Andalusia,  when  the 
story  opens,  were  in  a great  state  of  excitement 
over  the  preparations  going  on  for  an  undertak- 
ing of  the  most  fearfnl  nature — an  undertaking 
which  some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  say  was 
prompted  by  the  Evil  One  himself ; and  which 
others,  more  lenient,  declared  coaid  have  been 
conceived  only  by  a madman.  It  seems  that  a 
foreigner — an  Italian  of  some  sort,  it  is  thought 
from  his  accent — had  persuaded  the  Queen  to 
venture  some  money  in  this  execrable  enter- 
prise, and  had  farther  indnced  her  to  designate 
their  harmless  innocent  town  as  the  place 
which  should  furnish  a portion  of  the  doomed 
fleet  and  crew.  What  with  dragons,  and  mon- 
ster serpents,  and  great  gulfs  in  the  water,  and 
creatures  that  live  on  human  flesh,  and  all  sorts 
of  inconceivable  perils  to  confrout  them,  the 
finding  of  a crew  was  no  easy  matter,  and,  to 
add  to  the  horrors,  their  own  particular  portion 
of  the  doomed  fleet  was  doomed  by  their  own 
treachery  before  they  set  sail  at  all.  The  Pinta 
was  a rickety  little  craft,  no  larger  than  those 
domestic  boats  of  burden  which  habitually  ply 
along  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coast  of  Anda- 
lusia to-day.  She  had  no  deck  amidships,  and 
the  only  shelter  for  captain  and  crew  were  lit- 
tle cuddies  fore  and  aft.  She  was  old  and  dirty 
and  leaky ; the  crew  was  snllen  and  sluggish ; 
the  captain  was  harsh  anc^Violent;  and  the 
whole  affair  was  wretched  and  terrible  enough. 
But  the  results  were  magnificent;  and  Diego, 
althongh  he  did  not  realize  the  fact  at  the 
time,  and  although  he  was  a very  unwilling 
explorer  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  had 
the  rare  good-fortune  to  be  a part  of  that  mar- 
vellous expedition  to  which,  in  an  indirect 
way,  we  owe  the  Columbian  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  next  year. 

Mr.  Coryell  confesses  that  Colon  made  no 
mention  of  Diego’s  personal  adventures  in 
his  official  reports  of  the  voyage  to  Isabella  on 
their  return  to  Spain  ; and  he  doubts  whether 
the  Admiral  ever  knew  the  full  particulars  of 
them  himself.  They  have,  nevertheless,  a strong 
air  of  probability  and  possibility  as  they  are 
here  set  down  ; and  they  are  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  year  we  cele- 
brate. 

• Diego  Pinson,  and  the  Fearful  Voyage  he  took  into 
the  Unknown  Ocean%  A.D.  1492.  By  John  Russell 
Coryell.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25.  [Harper'e  Young  People  (Neiv)  Series .]  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Many  of  the  mothers  of  America,  and  most 
of  their  daughters,  will  take  exceptions  to  “ C.de 
Hurst’s  ” remarks  as  to  the  age  at  which  yonug 
girls  should  be  placed  upou  the  back  of  a horse. 

In  “ A Word  to  Parents,”  the  opening  chapter 
of  a handy  little  volume  entitled  Hate  Women 
Should  Bide'  the  author  says  that  a girl  of  eight 
years  or  thereabouts  should  never  be  trusted 
to  the  mercy  of  a horse  ; that  no  child  of  that 
age,  or  several  years  older,  has  streugth  suffi- 
cient to  manage  even  an  unruly  pony;  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  is  called  “ a 
perfectly  safe  horse  ” for  a child  ; and  that  a 
girl  under  sixteen  has  not  the  physique  to  en- 
dure, without  injury  to  her  health,  such  violent 
exercise  as  riding.  All  this  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  lands.  English  lads  and  lasses 
of  the  higher  order  are  taught  horsemanship 
by  their  grooms  as  they  are  taught  swimming 
and  dancing  and  the  continental  languages 
by  their  maids  and  their  masters ; and  as  soon 
as  they  can  stand  or  can  talk.  There  are 
no  better  or  more  graceful  or  more  fearless 
riders  in  the  world,  or  more  healthy  women, 
than  are  the  women  who  have  ridden  from 
their  babyhood  in  English  country  lanes,  in 
English  hunting -fields,  and  in  English  city 
parks.  It  was  not  considered  criminal  to  trust 
them  in  their  very  infancy  to  the  mercy  of 
their  little  steeds,  or  to  try  their  feeble  strength 
in  the  management  of  their  “shelties.”  A 
guiding-rein  aud  a careful  guardian  did  away 
with  all  risk  to  their  baby  bones  in  their  eques- 
trian training;  aud  exercise  violent  enough  to 
do  permanent  injury  to  their  undeveloped  phys- 
ical powers  could  very  easily  be  checked.  If 
riding,  like  reading  aud  writing,  does  not  come 
by  nature,  it  comes  so  soon  in  the  nature  of 
the  child,  that  if  she  is  not  taught  to  ride  early, 
she  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  ride  at  all. 

All  this,  however,  is  a digression  and  a mere 
matter  of  opinion,  in  which  the  author  is,  no 
doubt,  better  informed  than  the  reviewer ; and 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  v&lne 
of  this  work,  which  will  be  found  highly  use- 
ful not  only  to  riders,  but  to  those  of  the  gentler 
and  feebler  sex  who  want  to  know  how  to  ride. 

It  makes  no  pretension  to  present  a series  of 
essays  upon  training,  or  bitting,  or  the  like; 
there  is  no  attempt  at  wearying  or  confusing 
the  young  rider  by  a formidable  array  of  pure- 
ly technical  instruction  ; it  is  simply  a collec- 
tion of  practical  hints  upon  costamiug,  mount- 
ing, balance,  bridling, and  saddling;  the  inten- 
tion being  to  carry  the  daughter  along  the 
bridle-path  from  the  time  she  puts  on  a habit 
for  her  first  attempt — at  the  mature  age  of 
seventeen — to  the  time  when  she  joins  the 
hunt  for  a cross-country  ran  after  the  hounds 
— or  the  bag  of  scent ; and  to  caution  the  mo- 
ther not  to  let  the  daughter  do  too  ranch,  or 
to  go  too  far  on  horseback,  no  matter  what  the 
daughter’s  age  may  be. 

1 How  Women  Should  Bide.  By  “C.  d*  Hurst.” 
Illustrated.  10mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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TIIE  HOLY  BLACKS  OF  ISLAM. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


TOWARDS  sunset,  one  day  last  year,  I 
saw  a long  train  of  railway  cars  on 
the  desert  of  Abbasieh,  outside  of  Cairo, 
pulling  slowly  into  the  city.  The  open 
box  carriages  were  black  with  people. 
They  were  pilgrims  returning  from  Mec- 
ca, after  performing  the  Hadj.  The  cool 
desert  wind  was  rising,  the  red  glow  in  the 
west  was  deepening,  as  the  sun  went  down 
behind  the  pyramids  and  the  date-palms 
of  the  valley,  painting  the  gaunt  bar- 
racks of  the  English  army  of  occupation 
with  a poetic  light,  and  the  gray  stretch 
of  sand  became  a beautiful  perspective  of 
color.  At  the  moment  of  the  sun’s  dis- 
appearance, the  mass  of  pilgrims,  in  their 
llowing  but  torn  and  soiled  garments, 
turned  as  by  one  impulse  and  prostrated 
themselves  towards  the  east,  bending  like 
ranks  of  Indian -corn  in  a compelling 
gale.  On  the  waste  desert,  and  against 
the  red  sky,  this  moving  line  of  black  fig- 
ures prostrate  in  prayer  made  a striking 
picture;  for  the  train  did  not  halt,  and  I 
had  a vision  of  the  nineteenth  century 
bearing  Islam  on  to  its  destiny. 

It  is  the  highest  religious  duty  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  every  Moslem — indeed, 
it  is  enjoined  as  necessary  to  his  salvation 
— once  in  his  lifetime  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage, either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  to 
the  holy  places  of  Arabia.  It  is  not  to 
the  purpose  to  visit  Mecca  and  Medina  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Only  by  making 
the  pilgrimage  in  the  right  month,  and 
by  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  each 
lioly  place  on  the  days  set  apart  for  them, 
is  the  worshipper  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Hadji.  Repeated  pilgrimages  are  works 
of  supererogation,  but  add  to  the  honor 
and  sanctity  of  the  pilgrim.  In  the  cities 
of  Damascus  and  Cairo  the  traveller  sees 
many  houses  decorated  on  the  exterior 
with  rude,  fantastic,  and  highly  colored 
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pictures.  These  mural  adornments  are 
the  certaiu  signal  of  distinction,  for  they 
are  permitted  to  no  one  who  has  not  made 
the  Hadj.  The  pilgrimage  usually  occupies 
about  ninety  or  one  hundred  days.  These 
are  the  days  following  the  great  fast  of 
Ramadan.  As  the  Moslems  reckon  by 
lunar  months,  their  seasons  do  not  coin- 
cide with  ours,  and  so  the  pilgrimage 
makes  gradually  the  circuit  of  our  year, 
and  the  high-festival  days  of  Mecca  may 
fall  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  in  winter- 
time. A great  caravan  sets  out  yearly 
from  Damascus  and  another  from  Cairo. 

The  straggling  bands  of  worshippers  from 
the  wide  world  either  fall  in  with  these 
caravans  en  route , or  make  their  way  to 
Mecca  as  they  can,  and  await  there  the 
arrival  of  the  mass  of  pilgrims.  That 
from  Cairo  sets  out  on  the  25th  of  the 
month  Showel,  following  the  fast  of  Ram- 
adan. The  three  days  of  high  ceremo- 
ny in  and  about  Mecca  are  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12tli  of  Zul  Hadj,  and  the  caravan  re- 
turns to  Cairo  about  the  25th  of  Saffer. 

Formerly  the  pilgrims  assembled  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  outside  of  Cairo, 
w’here  the  caravan  was  formed.  It  took 
up  its  line  of  march  across  the  desert, 
passing  north  of  Suez,  round  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  turning  south  to  Yembo  el- 
Nakhel.  Here  it  found  itself  near  the 
great  Syrian  caravan,  whicli  had  come 
from  Damascus  by  way  of  Medina,  and 
marched  on  a parallel  line  with  that  to 
Mecca.  It  travelled  only  by  night,  and 
rested  in  the  daytime.  The  journey  took 
thirty-one  nights,  and  as  there  was  a halt 
of  seven  entire  days  on  the  road,  the  dis- 
tance from  Cairo  to  Mecca  was  reckoned 
at  thirty-seven  days.  These  two  cara- 
vans were  the  important  and  official  con- 
tributions to  the  Mecca  festival,  but  there 
was  a smaller  Bagdad  caravan,  and  great 
1^92,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  All  riaftfs  reserved. 
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numbers,  singly  and  in  groups,  went  by 
boat  to  Jedda  (Djedda),  the  port  on  the 
Red  Sea,  distant  about  forty-six  miles 
from  the  holy  city;  and  immense  crowds 
flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  by 
which  the  conventional  number  of  70.000 
was  made  up.  It  was  said  that  if  this 
number  were  not  present  for  the  day  at 
Arafat,  the  angels  would  miraculously 
increase  it.  There  have  been  great  ex- 
aggerations in  the  estimates  of  the  annu- 
al concourse  at  Mecca.  Ludovico  Bar- 
tima,  of  Rome,  estimated  the  Damascus 
caravan  in  1503  at  40,000  men  and  35,000 
camels.  Giovanni  Finanti,  renegade  Ital- 
ian conscript,  in  1814  put  the  Syrian  and 
African  caravans  at  40,000.  Ali  Bey  (a 
Spaniard),  whose  real  name  was  Domingo 
Badia  y Leblich,  in  1807  computed  80,000 
men,  2000  women,  and  1000  children  as- 
sembled on  the  day  of  Arafat;  and  Burck- 
hardt  (1814)  estimated  the  crowd  at  Arafat 
at  70,000.  Burton,  in  1853,  was  sure  there 
were  not  over  7000  in  the  Damascus  cara- 
van, nor  more  than  50,000  on  Mount  Ara- 
fat. Both  Burckhardt  and  Burton  thought 
the  number  of  annual  pilgrims  dimin- 
ishing. 

The  official  caravan  from  Damascus 
carries  the  covering  for  the  Prophet’s 
tomb  at  Medina,  which  is  annually  re- 
newed. Cairo  supplies  annually,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  the  mah- 
mel,  or  canopy  of  dark  cloth  or  velvet, 
wrought  with  texts  in  dark  thread,  which 
is  the  cover  of  the  Kaaba,  and  the  kis- 
weh,  or  lining  for  the  interior  of  the 
Kaaba,  which  is  of  rich  silk,  heavily  em- 
broidered with  Arabic  sentences  in  gold. 
The  kisweh  that  has  hung  in  the  temple 
a year  is  brought  back  to  Cairo,  and  di- 
vided in  bits  and  shreds  among  the  faith- 
ful. Formerly  the  malimel  used  to  re- 
main, and  the  Kaaba  was  shrouded  in 
layer  above  layer,  until  the  cloth  decay- 
ed, but  now  the  old  canopy  is  removed 
before  the  new  is  put  on. 

The  conditions  of  pilgrimage  have  great- 
ly changed  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
Syrian  and  African  caravans  continue, 
but  they  seem  to  be  less  in  size.  The 
governments  still  pay  tribute  to  the 
desert  sheiks  for  passage  through  their 
territories,  but  the  dangers  which  re- 
quired so  many  to  travel  together  seem 
to  have  diminished.  Pilgrims  make  their 
way  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  rail 
and  by  steamboat.  As  hosts  undertake 
the  pilgrimage  who  are  exceedingly  poor, 
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and  many  postpone  it  till  they  are  dis- 
eased and  old,  the  mortality  must  still  be 
great,  and  large  numbers  die  on  the  way, 
or  have  the  felicity  of  passing  to  para- 
dise from  the  vicinity  of  the  Kaaba, 
their  wasted,  fanatical  bodies  bathed  for 
the  last  time  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
well  Zem-zem.  The  annual  pilgrimage 
from  Cairo  goes  by  rail  to  Suez,  and  there 
takes  steamboats  to  Jedda.  In  the  sea- 
son trantp  steamers  voyage  about  the 
Mediterranean,  picking  up  pilgrims  at  ev- 
ery Mohammedan  port,  and  transporting 
them  through  the  canal  and  the  Red  Sea 
to  Jedda.  These  steamers  are  usually 
overcrowded,  and  the  passengers  suffer 
more,  though  for  a less  time,  than  the  old 
desert  travellers,  and  from  time  to  time 
we  hear  that  one  of  these  unseaworthy 
crafts  is  consumed  by  fire,  or  has  gone 
down  with  its  load  of  devotees.  As 
heaven  is  as  near  by  water  as  by  land, 
and  the  intention  of  devotion  is  all  in 
all,  the  modern  mode  of  travel  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  Hadj.  The 
word  which  we  translate  pilgrimage 
means  aspiration,  is  a symbol  of  our  tran- 
sit through  the  wilderness  of  this  world 
to  a better  country,  and  the  final  reward 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  hardships  of 
the  journey.  No  doubt  something  of 
business  and  trade  enters  into  the  annual 
festival,  and  gives  Mecca,  whose  greedy 
population  largely  live  by  accommoda- 
ting and  fleecing  the  pilgrims,  the  charac- 
ter of  a “ fair,”  but  the  main  motive  that 
draws  devotees  from  Africa,  from  India, 
from  Persia,  and  from  the  whole  of  mis- 
sionary and  proselyting  Islam  is  a faith 
equal  in  sincerity  to  and  more  fiery  in 
intensity  than  the  zeal  that  directs  the 
steps  of  Christians  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
Rome. 

Although  the  works  of  Burckhardt, 
who  made  the  pilgrimage  in  the  character 
of  a learned  Moslem  in  1814,  and  of  Rich- 
ard F.  Burton,  who  performed  the  Hadj 
in  1853  disguised  as  a dervish,  have  made 
us  familiar  with  the  holy  places  and  the 
ceremonies  on  the  holy  days  both  at  Mec- 
ca and  Medina,  the  Western  world  has 
until  recently  had  no  means  of  knowing 
how  the  places  looked,  the  few  drawings 
by  native  artists  being  of  not  much  as- 
sistance to  the  imagination.  The  Cairo 
pilgrimage  of  1880  was  conducted  by  a 
Moslem  officer  of  high  rank,  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  photography  and  possessed 
a camera.  His  authority  was  sufficient 
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to  overbear  the  prejudice  against  “ taking 
pigt tires/'  and  he  brought,  back  with  him 
a set  of  photographs  which  were  the  first 
that  could  give  those  who  have  never 
math;  the  pi  I gr  image.  atiy  correct  idea  tit 
the  appearance  of  the  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  of  the  holy  shrines  which 
are  the  u n i versa!  objects  of  Moslem  de- 
votion. (Such  <»f  these  pictures  as  can  be 
used  are  given  in  this  paper,  which  is  in- 
to ruled  only  as  a general  text  of  expla- 
nation. Tire  descriptions  of  Burekhardt 
and  Burton  are  still  .the  only  ones  avail- 
able (except  the  very  recent  account  of  a 
German  traveller),  and  it  is  from  their 
pages  mainly  that  the  facts  of  this  article 
are  drawn. 

Mecca,  sometimes  called  ( bn  -el  Kora 
(the  mother  of  towns),  lies  in  a narrow 
sandy  valley  running  north  and  south, 
among  ha  mm  hills  from  two  hundred  to 
live  hundred  feet  in  height,  aboil  1 I '< >ri y - 
six  miles  from  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Jedrirt* 
In  Burekhardt’s  tilde  tin*  town,  including 
the  suburbs,  occupied  the  broader  part  of 
the  little  valley,  extended  up  the  slopes, 
was  not  more  than  three  thousand  live 
hundred  paces  in  length,  and  had  an  es- 
timated stationary  population  of  thirty 
three  thousand ; the  permanent  residents 
are  probabhr  now  about  forty-live  iliou- 
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sand.  It  is  described  by  Burekburdt  as  a 
handsome  town,  the  streets  broader  than 
usual  in  Oriental  cities.  The  houses  are 
built  of  gray  stone,  many  of  them  three 
stories  high,  with  windows  opening  ou 
the  street;  many  windows  project  from 
the  wall,  and  have  elaborately  carved  and 
gaudily  painted  frame -work.  The  houses 
are  built,  as  usual  in  the  East,  about 
courts,  with  terraces  protected  by  para- 
pets. and  most,  of  them  are  constructed 
for  the  accommodation  of  lodgers,  so  that 
the  pilgrims  can  have  convenient  access 
to  their  separate  apartments.  The  town, 
in  fact,  is  greatly  modified  to  piioist^r  to 
the  needs  of  the  great  influx  of  strangers 
in  the  annual  Hadj.  Urdinary  houses 
have  apartments  for  them,  the  streets 
are  broad  to  give  room  for  the  crowd  of 
piigrims.  and  the  innovation  of  outer 
windows  is  to  give  the  visitors  a chance 
to  see  L he  process! ou . T 1 1 e e i ty  1 ies  o pc  r t 
onfall  sides;  it  has  few  trees,  and  no 
line  buildings  except  the  great  mosque, 
U is  not  well  supplied  with  water*,  ami  in 
the  height  of  the  pilgrimage  this  fluid  be- 
comes scarce  and  dear.  The  wells  are 
brackish*  and  there  arc  f**w  cisterns  for 
col  lev  ting  rain  - water.  It  is  true  that 
the  flow  of  the  holy  well  Zero -zem  in  the 
mosque  is  copious  enough  to  supply  the 
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town,  but  there  is  a prejudice  against  there  and  was  very  comfortable  (the  Iladj 
using  the  water  for  common  purposes,  that  year  was  in  November*,  bis  ex  peri- 
and  besides,  it  is  heavy  and  bad  for  di-  cnee  is  not  I hat  of  moat  pilgrims, 
gestiou.  The  best  water  U brought  in  an  In  the  widest  part  of  the  valley  and 
aqueduct  from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  city  stands  the  mosque  Beitullah,  or  El- 
or  seven  hours  distant,  but  the  conduit  is  Hamm,  the  House  of  Allah,  a building 
in  bad  repair  and  upcleanedv  and  this  inferior  to  many  other  mosques,  but  dis- 
supply  often  gets  low.  The  streets  are  tinguisbed  for  enclosing  the  Kaaba.  The 
unpaved,  uinl  as  the  country  us  subject  to  Kaaba  is  the  geographical  and  the  reli- 
lieavy  rains,  alternating  with  .scorching  gious  centre  of  the  Moslem  world.  All 
heat,  they  are  always  either  excessively  other  mosques  have  a mirub.  or  place  of 
muddy  or  intolerably  dusty.  The  fer*  prayer,  {Hunting  toward  the  Kaaba ; El- 
vent  beat  of  the  town  is  always  contrast*  Haram  lias  no  mi  rub,  for  in  its  court  is 
ed  with  the  coolness  of  the  elevated  city  the  centre  of  adoration  and  prayer  itself* 
of  Medina.  Mohammed  said  that  lie  who  The  Kaaba  stands  in  an  oblong  square, 
had  endured  the  cold  of  Medina  and  the  about  250  paces  long  by  200  puces  broad, 
heat  of  Mecca  merited  the  reward  of  the  opposite*  sides  of  which  are  not  exact- 
paradise*  Sudden  and  copious  storms  of  l v parallel.  This  open  space,  which  is 
rain  frequently  del uge  Mecca ; .sometimes  some  eight  or  ten  steps  lower  than  the 
the  whole  town  is  submerged,  houses  are  surrounding  streets,  is  enclosed  by  a wall 
swept  away  and  fives  -lost,  and  water  has  and  by  interior  colonnades  of  pillars; 
stood  in  the  mosque  enclosure  as  high  as  those  on  the  eastern  side  stand  in  a quad 
the  black  stone  m the  Kaaba.  Although  ruple  rOW;  oil  the  other  shb\s  they  are 
Burekhardt.  •jays,  that  he  enjoyed  his  stay  throe  deep  and  united  by  pointed  arches. 
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the  mosque  on  all  sides,  and  from  some  of 
these  houses  windows  are  opened  in  the 
wall  of  enclosure  so  that  pilgrims  lodging1 
in  them  can  pray  at  home  in  sight  of  the 
Kaaba.  It  is  said  that  the  court  of  the 
mosque  will  hold  35.000  people;  but  it  is 
never  full  even  in  the  time  of  the  Iladj, 
and  a belief  is  current  that  it  never  could 
be  filled  by  any  number  of  pilgrims — 
either  the  worshippers  would  be  individu- 
ally diminished  in  size  or  the  court  would 
be  miraculously  enlarged  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  mosque  is  never  deserted,  and 
day  and  night  presents  scenes  of  anima- 
tion and  picturesqueness.  Through  its 
open  gates  citizens,  burden-bearers,  and 
traffickers  constantly  pass  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  the  other.  At  sunset,  one  of 
the  hours  of  prayer,  when  great  numbers 
assemble,  spread  their  carpets,  and  per- 
form their  devotions,  the  sight  of  7000 
or  8000  persons  bending  in  joint  prostra- 
tions in  the  waning  light  is  awe-inspir- 
ing. Later,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
the  devotees,  rank  outside  of  rank  circling 
round  the  Kaaba,  racing,  crowding,  ejacu- 
lating, the  metowefs  loudly  reciting  the 
pray  era,  idlers  clamoring  and  chaffing, 
and  boys  running  hither  and  thither  and 
shouting,  give  the  court  the  appearance 
of  a place  of  amusement.  Every  hour  of 
the  day  people  are  seen  under  the  colon- 
nades reading  the  Koran.  Indians  and 
negroes  spread  their  mats  and  pass  the 
whole  period  of  their  Mecca  visit  there,  be- 
ing allowed  to  bathe,  eat,  and  sleep,  but 
not  to  cook  in  the  court..  Men  come 
there  to  lounge  in  the  cool  shade  at  noon 
and  to  talk  business.  Poor  Hadjis,  dis- 
eased and  deformed,  lie  about  among  the 
pillars  in  the  midst  of  their  miserable 
baggage.  Public  schools  are  held  for 
young  children.  Learned  men  deliver 
lectures ; ulemas  recite  the  Koran.  At  the 
gates  sit  scribes  with  inkstands  and  pa- 
per for  writing  letters  and  contracts,  and 
producing  amulets  and  love -charms. 
Winding  sheets  (for  many  Hadjis  buy  at 
Mecca  the  shrouds  in  which  they  wish 
to  be  buried)  and  other  linen  washed  in 
the  holy  well  Zem-zem  hang  drying  be- 
tween the  pillars.  In  the  square  are 
many  small  stone  basins  filled  with  wa- 
ter for  the  use  of  the  pigeons  which 
swarm  there,  and  by  these  basins  Arab 
public  women  sit  in  order  to  exhibit  them- 
selves and  make  appointments  with  vis- 
itors, and  for  a pretence  sell  corn  to  feed 
the  birds.  Burckhardt  says  that  the  holy 
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Kaaba  is  often  the  scene  of  indecencies 
practised  with  impunity,  and  calling  forth 
usually  only  a laugh  from  the  spectators. 
At  the  end  of  the  Hadj  the  mosque  pre- 
sents a sad  appearance;  the  fatigues  of 
the  pilgrimage,  the  unhealthy  lodgings, 
the  bad  water  and  food,  cause  great  mor- 
tality, and  the  court  is  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  those  in  the  last 
stages  of  emaciation  who  are  borne  there 
in  order  to  be  sprinkled,  when  dying,  with 
the  waters  of  Zem-zem. 

The  chief  constructions  in  the  court  of 
this  mosque  are  the  Kaaba ; the  four 
small  buildings  or  pavilions  opposite  the 
four  sides  of  the  Kaaba,  where  the  imaums 
of  the  four  orthodox  sects  take  their  sta- 
tions to  guide  the  prayers;  the  building 
enclosing  the  well  Zem-zem;  two  small 
structures  near  Zem-zem,  where  are  kept 
the  water- jars,  lamps,  carpets,  and  brooms 
of  the  mosque;  a few  paces  west  of  Zem- 
zem,  the  ladder  or  staircase  of  wood,  dec- 
orated with  carving  and  mounted  on 
wheels,  broad  enough  to  admit  four  per- 
sons ascending  abreast,  which  is  moved 
up  to  the  Kaaba  on  days  when  the  door 
that  is  several  feet  above  the  ground  is 
opened,  and  near  the  ladder  a lightly 
built  arch,  fifteen  feet  high  and  eighteen 
broad,  under  which  pilgrims  are  enjoined 
to  pass  on  their  first  visit;  nearly  in  front 
of  the  Bab-es-Salam,  and  near  the  Kaaba, 
the  Makam  Ibrahim,  a small  building  sup- 
ported by  six  pillars  eight  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  aud  termina- 
ting in  a pyramidal  top,  said  to  contain 
the  sacred  stone  on  which  Abraham  stood 
when  he  built  the  Kaaba,  and  having  the 
imprint  of  his  foot,  which  no  Hadji  has 
ever  seen  because  the  frame  is  covered 
with  a red  silk,  richly  embroidered  bro- 
cade ; and  lastly,  on  the  side  of  the  Makam 
Ibrahim,  and  facing  the  front  of  the  Kaa- 
ba, the  mambar  or  pulpit  of  the  mosque, 
an  elegant  structure  of  white  marble  with 
sculptured  ornaments,  where  the  khatyb, 
or  preacher,  wrapped  in  a white  cloak 
which  covers  his  head  and  body,  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  stands  to  preach  the 
sermons  on  Fridays  and  festival  days. 
About  the  mambar  are  deposited  the 
shoes  of  the  visitors  while  they  make  the 
seven  circuits  of  the  Kaaba.  Attendants 
receive  a small  fee  for  watching  them, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  their  being 
stolen:  Burckhardt  says  he  successively 
lost  from  this  sacred  spot  three  pairs  of 
new  shoes. 
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The  building  enclosing  the  well  Zem- 
zem  (which,  according  to  the  ancient 
Arabian  legend,  is  the  spring  that  Hagar 
found)  is  square  and  of  massive  construc- 
tion, with  an  entrance  on  the  north,  open- 
ing into  a room  which  contains  the  well. 
This  room  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
colored  marbles.  Adjoining  this  is  a 
room  with  a reservoir,  from  which  the 
pilgrims  dip  the  water  through  an  iron- 
grated  opening.  The  well'is  surrounded 
by  a wall  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  five 
feet  high.  Upon  this  visitors  stand  and 
dip  up  the  water  in  leathern  buckets. 
This  room  is  always  thronged,  and  access 
to  the  well  has  often  to  be  fought  for. 
The  well  (which  is  said  to  communicate 
with  certain  fountains  in  Syria)  is  always 
abundantly  and,  the  faithful  say,  miracu- 
lously filled.  The  water,  slightly  tepid, 
milky  in  color,  and  perfectly  sweet,  is  re- 
garded as  an  infallible  cure  for  all  dis- 
eases. Pilgrims  drink  it  till  they  almost 
burst,  and  Burckhardt  saw  one  fanatic 
who  was  water-logged  to  the  verge  of 
death,  who  declared  that  his  illness  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  swal- 
low a sufficient  quantity  of  it.  Most  pil- 
grims carry  away  bottles  of  this  water 
for  use  in  illness  and  for  ablution  after 
death. 

The  Kaaba  is  much  older  than  the 
mosque,  though  the  present  structure  prob- 
ably dates  from  the  year  1627  of  our  era. 
According  to  Moslem  mythology,  the 
Kaaba  was  constructed  in  heaven  2000 
years  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  Almighty  commanded  the  angels 
to  make  the  Towaf,  or  walk  round  it,  in 
adoration.  Adam  built  the  first  Kaaba 
on  earth  on  its  present  site,  exactly  un- 
der the  one  in  heaven.  His  sons  repaired 
it.  After  the  deluge  Abraham  recon- 
structed it,  and  being  in  want  of  a stone 
to  fix  in  the  corner  to  mark  where  the 
Towaf  should  begin,  he  sent  Ismael  after 
one.  Ismael  met  the  angel  Gabriel,  who 
gave  him  the  famous  Black  Stone.  What  is 
certain  is  that  the  Kaaba,  with  the  black 
stone  embedded  in  one  corner,  was  long 
before  Mohammed's  time  in  possession 
of  the  tribe  of  Kossay,  and  was  a house 
of  idols  and  idol  worship.  Burckhardt 
quotes  the  Arab  chronicler  El-Azraky, 
who  asserts,  on  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses,  that  in  the  youth  of  Mohammed, 
while  the  house  was  full  of  idols,  there 
was  a figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the 
young  Aysa  (Jesus)  in  her  lap,  sculptured 
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as  a deity  upon  one  of  the  pillars  near 
the  gate.  There  is  no  improbability  in 
this  statement,  for  it  is  known  that  the 
Prophet  had  considerable  knowledge  of 
Christian  as  well  as  Hebrew  worship. 
When  Mohammed  returned  victorious  to 
the  town  of  his  youth,  he  purged  this 
temple  of  idols,  and  his  muezzin,  the 
negro  Belel,  called  the  Moslems  to  prayer 
from  the  top  of  the  Kaaba.  The  pagan 
Arabs,  the  tribe  of  Koreysh,  who  were 
then  in  possession,  had  already  instituted 
an  annual  pilgrimage  to  this  holy  shrine, 
and  this  pilgrimage  the  Prophet  con- 
firmed. 

Seven  paved  causeways  lead  from  the 
colonnades  to  the  Kaaba,  which  stands 
near  the  middle  of  the  court,  but  116 
paces  from  the  north  colonnade  and  88 
paces  from  the  south.  This  want  of  sym- 
metry in  regularity  is  characteristic  of 
Saracenic  architecture  and  decoration. 
The  Kaaba  is  an  oblong,  massive  struc- 
ture, eighteen  paces  in  length,  fourteen  in 
breadth,  and  from  thirty -five  to  forty  feet 
in  height.  As  tbe  roof  is  flat,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a perfect  cube,  as  the  name 
Kaaba  implies.  It  is  built  of  fine  gray 
granite,  in  regular  courses,  with  good 
cement.  It  stands  upon  a base  two  feet 
high,  the  coping  of  which,  jutting  a foot 
from  the  wall,  is  laid  at  a sharp  incline 
and  covered  with  polished  slabs  of  white 
marble.  In  it  are  embedded  brass  rings, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  down  the  cov- 
ering of  the  Kaaba.  The  only  door  is  on 
the  north  side,  about  seven  feet  above  the 
ground;  this  is  coated  with  silver;  it  is 
opened  ten  or  twelve  times  a year  for 
free  entrance,  but  the  guardians  will  ad- 
mit visitors  at  any  time  when  they  are 
able  to  raise  a sum  sufficient  to  tempt 
their  cupidity. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Kaaba, 
near  the  door,  and  four  to  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  is  the  famous  Hadschar  el- 
Aswad,  or  Black  Stone.  It  is  an  irregular 
oval,  says  Burckhardt,  about  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  with  an  undulating  surface, 
and  seems  to  be  composed  of  several  stones 
of  different  sizes  cemented  together.  It 
is  worn  to  its  smooth  surface  by  the  mill- 
ions of  kisses  and  touches  it  has  received. 
The  Moslems  say  it  was  originally  white, 
but  has  become  black  by  reason  of  men’s 
sins.  It  is  surrounded  by  a border  of  cem- 
ent rising  a little  above  the  surface,  and 
this  again  by  a broad  band  of  silver  gilt. 
Burton  said  the  aperture  in  which  the  stone 
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is  measures  one  span  and  three  fingers 
long.  Burckhardt  describes  its  color  as  a 
deep  reddish-brown,  approaching  to  black. 
It  appeared  to  Burtou  black  and  metallic, 
and  seemed  to  him  a common  aerolite, 
with  a thick  shaggy  coating,  worn  and 
polished.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
stone  obtained  its  sacred  character  with 
the  pagans  on  account  of  its  meteoric 
origin. 

Round  the  Kaaba  is  a fine  pavement 
of  granite  polished  like  glass  by  the  feet 
of  the  faithful,  describing  an  irregular 
oval.  It  is  surrounded  by  iron  posts  sup- 
porting cross  rods,  from  which  hang  green 
glass  globe  lamps,  wdiich  make  a faint  il- 
lumination. Indeed,  the  thousand  lamps 
of  the  court  make  little  impression  on  the 
gloom  of  night.  Beyond  the  poles  is  a 
second  pavement  eight  paces  broad,  a lit- 
tle elevated,  and  round  that  another,  high- 
er and  broader. 

The  ceremony  of  Towaf,  or  circumam- 
bulation,  is  performed  on  the  inner  oval 
pavement  of  polished  granite.  It  consists 
in  circling  the  Kaaba  seven  times,  ejacu- 
lating the  proper  prayers  at  the  proper 
points,  and  kissing  the  black  stone.  The 
first  three  circuits  are  made  at  a quick- 
step pace,  called  running,  the  four  latter 
slowly  and  leisurely.  Usually  in  the 
Hadj  the  crowd  about  the  Kaaba  is  so 
great  that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  sa- 
cred stone  to  kiss  or  even  touch  it.  Bur- 
ton, by  the  aid  of  a dozen  stout  Meccans, 
literally  fought  his  way  through  the 
enraged  Bedouins,  and  while  kissing  and 
rubbing  the  stone  carefully  examined  it 
for  two  minutes,  and  decided  that  it  is  a 
big  aerolite.  After  that  he  repaired  to 
the  well  Zem-zem,  took  a copious  draught 
of  the  to  him  nauseous  water,  and  was 
deluged  with  three  skinfuls  of  it  dashed 
upon  him  in  order  to  wash  away  his 
sins.  He  does  not  say  whether  pretence 
of  prayer  and  adoration  is  a sin. 

T1  le  kisweh,  or  covering  of  the  Kaaba, 
is  removed  during  the  Hadj,  and  the 
building  is  for  some  hours  naked.  This 
garment  is  typical  of  the  adorning  of  the 
church  as  a bride.  In  this  spirit  of  re- 
garding the  sacred  edifice  as  a virgin  to 
be  adorned  for  the  bridegroom,  the  servi- 
tors of  the  edifice  used  to  be  eunuchs. 
This  covering  has  been  from  time  to  time 
of  various  materials  and  colors,  but  it  is 
now  black,  and  woven  of  silk  and  cotton 
in  Cairo.  It  is  in  eight  pieces,  two  on  a 
side,  and  the  joining  of  the  seams  is  con- 


cealed by  the  hizam,  a broad  band  running 
round  midway  of  the  height,  and  shining 
like  gold  on  the  black  surface.  Sentences 
from  the  Koran  are  interwoven  in  it. 
When  the  air  is  stirred  by  the  surging 
of  the  pilgrims  performing  the  Towaf, 
this  hanging  moves,  and  the  agitation  is 
regarded  as  mysterious,  as  of  a spirit 
stirring  within. 

All  pilgrims  do  not  enter  the  Kaaba, 
for  those  who  tread  its  hallowed  floor 
are  bound  never  again  to  walk  barefoot- 
ed, or  to  take  up  fire  with  the  fingers,  or 
to  tell  lies,  and  the  obligations  are  con- 
sidered too  onerous.  Burton  found  the 
interior  very  simple;  the  pavement,  level 
with  the  ground,  is  of  slabs  of  various 
colored  marbles,  and  the  walls  are  of  the 
same,  laid  in  check  pattern.  The  upper 
part  of  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  (at  which 
it  is  disrespectful  to  look;  indeed,  it  would 
be  unsafe  for  a pilgrim  to  stare  at  it)  are 
covered  with  red  damask,  flowered  with 
gold.  In  this  windowless  and  hot  en- 
closure many  prayers  and  prostrations 
are  to  be  made,  and  when  it  is  crowded 
with  fanatics  the  experiment  of  entering 
it  is  horrible  to  all  the  senses,  and  dan- 
gerous as  well  to  life. 

Many  ceremonies  are  enjoined  upon 
the  pilgrim  at  Mecca,  but  the  indispen- 
sable are  these : Before  reaching  the 
holy  city  he  must  put  on  the  ihram, 
the  pilgrim  garb.  This  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  white  cloth,  linen,  cotton,  or 
woollen,  one  of  which  is  wrapped  about 
the  loins,  and  the  other  thrown  over  the 
neck  and  shoulders  so  as  to  leave  the 
right  arm  free.  On  arriving  at  Mecca, 
the  Hadji  immediately  visits  the  mosque, 
makes  the  seven  circuits  of  the  Kaaba, 
and  drinks  from  Zem-zem. 

The  second  duty  is  to  be  present  on  the 
9tli  of  the  Zul  Hadj  (or  pilgrimage  month), 
from  afternoon  till  sunset,  at  the  sermon 
preached  on  Arafat.  The  march  and  so- 
journ at  Arafat  are  the  great  spectacles 
of  the  year.  All  the  caravans  and  nearly 
the  whole  population  of  Mecca  set  out  on 
the  8th.  The  distance  is  twelve  miles, 
due  east,  reckoned  at  six  hours.  The  men 
are  all  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  Thou- 
sands walk  the  entire  distance,  but  the 
way  is  crowded  with  camels,  asses,  horses, 
and  litters.  Around  the  moving  host  of 
white-robed  pilgrims,  says  Burton,  hov- 
ered a crowd  of  Bedouins,  male  and  fe- 
male, all  mounted  on  swift  dromedaries, 
many  of  them  armed  to  the  teeth.  As 
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their  drapery  Moated  in  the  wind  and 
their  faces  wore  veiled  in  the  ‘lisam/'U 
was  difficult,  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the 
wild  being  flogging  its  animal  to  speed  as 
they  passed.  The  women  were  as  dem- 
and reckless  as  the  men,  Arafat  is  a hill 
of  coarse  granite  blocks,  some  two  h n ml  red 
feet  high  and  a mile  in  eireumferem-e. 
The  pilgrims  camp  on  it  and  pitch  He  ir 
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tents  about  it.  Ifpou  this  ‘'mountain  pf 
purity  T\shiuds  the  white  pillar  that  marks 
the  spot  where  Adam  prayed.  When  our 
first  parents  were  cast  out  of  heaven,  Adam 
was  dropped  on  Ceylon  and  Eve  on  Ara- 
fat, where  she  continually  called  upon 
his  name.  Adam  set  out  front  Ceylon 
seeking  his  wife.  Wherever-  lie  set  his 
foot  a town  arose;  the  spaces  between 
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caused  by  the  strides  will  always  be  spat  of  the  Prophet’s  encampment.  The 
country.  Wandering  for  many  years,  lie  same  day  the  pilgrims  move  on  to  Muna, 
came  to  this  mount,  and  the  %4  recognition  ’■*  where  there  is  made  a three  days'  en- 
of  the  pair  gave  the  place  the  name  of  eampmcnl  Muna,  about  three  miles 
Arafat.  On  the  summit  he  erected  the  from  Mecca,  is  a wretched  village  in  a 
“ Jladaafv  or  place  of  prayer.  Here  the  narrow  rocky  valley.  The  ceremony 
sermon,  lasting  three  liddcs,  or  till  sun-  here  is  throw  mg  stones  at  the  devil.  It 
set,  is  preached.  The  assembly  is  no  was  here  that  the  devil  obstructed  Adam  s 
doubt  the  most  picturesque  any  where  to  wav,  and  he  routed  him  by  pelting  him 
be  seen  on  earth,  in  diversity  of  race,  seven  times  with  stones  the  size  of  a 
language,  colors  — a strange  mixture  of  bean,  by  the  advice  of  Gabriel.  Filial* 
camp-meeting  devotion,  of  the  traffic  of  a are  erected  to  mark  the  spots  of  these  cm 
fair,  of  a pleasure  picnic,  and  of  every  counters,  and  the  pilgrims  stone  these 
sort  of  intrigue  raid  fanaticism.  Bnrck-  representatives  of  the  devil  during  the 
hardt  counted  3000  pitched  tents,  and  e>-  three  days'  sojourn,  when  the  encamp- 
ti mated  the  crowd  at  To.ooo,  with  35.000  meat  is  a sort  of  uproarious  fair.  After 
camels.  On  passing  through  the  encamp  the  sipping,  the  victims  are  sacrificed,  as 
nienl  he  heard  forty  language^  The  many  as  six  or  eight  thousand  sheep  and 
departure  from  Arafat  after  the.  sermon  is  goats.  Moslems  all  over  the  world  are 
like  the  Might  <>f  a pank1  stricken  army,  bound  ou  rids  day  to  perform  this  rite 
For  there  is  the  necessity  of  attending  of  sacrifice.  Seven  small  stones  are 
a sermon  at  sunrise  on  the  30th,  preached  thrown  each  day  at  each  of  the  three 
at  Mezdelfe,  where  a mosque  marks  the  places  where  the  devil  appeared,  and 
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on  horseback,  in  litters,  or  on  riding- 
dromedaries.  There  were  eight  grada- 
tions of  pilgrims  — those  who  hobbled 
along  with  heavy  stores;  the  riders  of 
asses,  camels,  and  mules;  respectable 
Arabs  on  dromedaries  ; soldiers  with 
horses.  There  were  led-horses  for  every 
grandee  when  he  wished  to  leave  his  lit- 
ter. Women,  children,  and  invalids  sat 
on  carpets  spread  over  the  two  large 
boxes  which  formed  the  load  of  each 
camel.  The  beauty  of  the  spectacle  was 
in  the  variety  of  detail.  No  man  was 
dressed  like  his  neighbor;  there  was  no 
uniform  equipage  for  horses  or  camels. 
The  contrasts  were  always  strange.  A 
band  of  half- naked  Takruri  marched 
with  the  gorgeous  retinue  of  the  Pasha; 
bearded  and  high -capped  Persians  con- 
versed with  tarbuslied  and  shaven  Turks. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  to  a pil- 
grim indulging  in  a litter  and  travelling 
with  any  comfort,  not  reckoning  his 
forced  gifts  at  the  holy  places,  from  Da- 
mascus to  Mecca  and  back  again,  would 
not  be  less  than  £1200. 

Of  the  hosts  that  now  make  their  way 
from  all  parts  of  the  Northern  world  by 
sea  to  Jedda,  it  is  probable  that  as  many 
perish  from  disease  and  crowding  in  the 
rotten  and  often  infected  ships  as  used 
to  die  on  the  overland  routes. 

The  distance  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
due  north,  is  248  English  miles,  and  by 
any  route  a tedious  desert  march.  Medina 
lies  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  central 
Arabia,  and  is  so  high  that  the  winters 
are  very  severe,  and  even  the  nights  of 
the  torrid  summer  are  cool.  The  city  is 
less  in  population  (estimated  at  about 
20,000)  than  Mecca,  and  more  meanly 
built,  but  it  has  more  legitimate  trade,  and 
a considerable  export  of  dates,  a hundred 
varieties  of  which  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, some  of  them  the  most  delicious 
anywhere  raised.  The  celebrity  of  the 
city  consists  in  its  being  the  burial-place 
of  the  Prophet,  and  his  tomb  is  a place  of 
pilgrimage,  but  in  its  suburbs  is  a ground 
that  heightens  the  sanctity  of  the  place. 
This  is  El-Bakia,  the  glorious  cemetery  of 
the  saints.  The  first  person  buried  here 
was  Osman-Ben-Mazan,  ordered  to  be  in- 
terred here  by  the  Prophet,  who  public- 
ly kissed  the  forehead  of  the  corpse. 
Ibrahim,  the  Prophet's  second  son,  was 
laid  by  Osman's  side.  Here  lie  Hasan, 
the  son  of  Ali,  and  thousands  of  martyrs 
and  faithful  soldiers  of  the  crescent.  It  is 
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said  that  on  the  last  day  70,000  saints, 
with  faces  like  the  full  moon,  will  cleave 
the  soil  of  El-Bakia.  After  Mohammed 
lifts  risen  will  rise  Abu-Bekr.  and  then  the 
10,000  Companions  of  the  Prophet.  In 
appearance  the  cemetery  is  but  a mean 
place. 

The  mosque  of  Medina,  like  that  of 
Mecca,  is  closely  surrounded  with  build- 
ings; it  lias  an  open  square  and  colon- 
nades, but  its  dimensions  are  less  than 
that  of  Mecca,  being  165  paces  in  length 
by  130  paces  in  breadth.  It  has  no  pi- 
geons in  its  court,  and  women  are  not  ac- 
customed to  enter  it.  The  colonnades  are 
paved,  and  that  portion  near  the  tomb  of 
Mohammed  is  laid  in  fine  mosaic,  as  beau- 
tiful as  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  East. 
The  tomb  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
court,  under  a dome,  which  is  a conspic- 
uous object  in  all  pictures  of  the  city. 
The  enclosure  about  the  tomb  is  called  El- 
Hedjra,  and  only  privileged  persons  may 
enter  it.  This  sacred  interior  is  draped 
about  with  rich  and  heavy  curtains.  A 
Moslem  writer  says  that  the  curtain  cov- 
ers a square  building  of  black  stones,  sup- 
ported by  two  pillars,  in  the  interior  of 
which  are  the  tombs  of  Mohammed  and 
his  earliest  friends  and  immediate  succes- 
sors, Abu-Bekr  and  Omar.  These  tombs 
are  covered  with  precious  stuffs.  There 
are  exaggerated  stories  current  in  the 
East  of  the  treasures  in  this  enclosure,  of 
jewels  and  precious  stones  in  chests  and 
suspended  on  silken  ropes,  of  a copy  of 
the  Koran  in  Cufic  characters  which  be- 
longed to  Othman-Ibn-Affan.  The  tale 
of  the  suspended  coffin  of  the  Prophet  is 
a Christian  invention,  unknown  to  Mos- 
lems, probably  arising  from  a confusion 
in  mind  of  this  sacred  place  with  the  le- 
gend of  the  suspended  rock  in  the  Kub- 
bet-es- Sukhra  (dome  of  the  rock),  in 
Jerusalem. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the 
chief  places  of  the  annual  Moslem  pil- 
grimage. That  to  Medina  is  not  obliga- 
tory, but  it  is  meritorious.  Remembering 
the  Arab  proverb,  44  A well  from  which 
thou  drinkest,  throw  not  a stone  into  it,’" 
the  writer  of  this  text  to  accompany  the 
illustrations  of  the  holy  places  will  add 
no  comments, — lest,  indeed,  some  Moslem 
should  recall  another  proverb  regarding 
those  who  judge  the  world  merely  by 
their  own  sensations:  44  A splinter  entered 
the  sound  eye  of  a one-eyed  person.  4 1 
wish  you  good-niglit!1  said  lie.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  three  women  from  Green  River 
had  been  six  days  in  Elliot,  they 
were  going  to  leave  the  next  morning’, 
and  Mrs.  Field’s  secret  had  not  been  dis- 
covered. Nothing  but  her  ill  favor  in 
the  village  had  saved  her.  Nobody  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Jane  Maxwell  had  come  to  call. 
Mrs.  Babcock  talked  and  wondered  about 
it  a great  deal  to  Mrs.  Green  and  Amanda. 

“ It’s  mighty  queer,  seems  to  me,  that 
there  ain't  a soul  but  that  one  old  woman 
set  foot  inside  this  house  since  we’ve  been 
here,”  said  she.  “It  don't  look  to  me  as 
if  folks  here  thought  much  of  Mis’  Field. 
I know  one  thing:  there  couldn’t  three 
strange  ladies  come  visitin’  to  Green  River 
without  I should  feel  as  if  I'd  ought  to  go 
an’  call  an’  find  out  who  they  was,  an’  pay 
’em  a little  attention,  if  I thought  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  folks  they  was  visitin’. 
There's  considerable  more  dress  here,  but 
I guess,  on  the  whole,  it  ain’t  any  better 
a place  to  live  in  than  Green  River.” 

The  three  women  had  not  had  a very 
lively  or  pleasant  visit  in  Elliot.  Jane 
Field,  full  of  grim  defiance  of  her  own 
guilt  and  misery  and  of  them,  was  not  a 
successful  entertainer  of  guests.  She  fed 
them  as  best  she  could  with  her  scauty 
resources,  and  after  her  house-work  was 
done,  took  her  knitting- work  and  sat  with 
them  in  her  gloomy  sitting-room,  while 
they  also  kept  busy  at  the  little  pieces  of 
handiwork  they  had  brought  with  them. 

They  talked  desperately  of  Green  Riv- 
er and  the  people  there;  they  told  Mrs. 
Field  of  this  one  and  that  one  whom  she 
had  known,  and  in  whom  she  had  been 
interested;  but  she  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten everybody  and  everything  con- 
nected with  her  old  life. 

“Ida  Starr  is  goin’  to  marry  the  min- 
ister in  October,”  Mrs.  Babcock  had  said 
the  day  but  one  after  their  arrival.  “You 
know  there  was  some  talk  about  it  before 
you  went  away,  Mis'  Field.  You  remem- 
ber bearin’  about  it,  don’t  you  ?” 

“I  guess  I don't  remember  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Field. 

“ Don’t  remember  it?  Why,  Mis'  Field, 
I should  think  you’d  remember  that!  It 
was  town's  talk  how  she  followed  him 


up.  wen,  sues  got  nim,  an  sne  s 
teachin’ — you  know  she  had  Lois’s  school 
— to  get  her  weddin’  outfit  with.  They  say 
she's  got  a brown  silk  dress  to  be  married 
in,  an’  a new  black  silk  one  too.  Should 
you  think  the  Starrs  could  afford  any 
such  outlay?” 

“ I dun  know  as  I should,”  replied  Mrs. 
Field. 

When  she  went  out  of  the  room  pres- 
ently, Mrs.  Babcock  turned  to  the  others. 
“She  didn't  act  as  if  she  cared  no  more 
about  it  than  nothin’  at  all,”  she  said,  in- 
dignantly. “She  don’t  act  to  me  as  if 
she  had  any  more  interest  in  Green  River 
than  Jerusalem,  nor  the  folks  that  live 
there.  I keep  thinkin’  I won't  tell  her 
another  thing  about  it.  I never  see  any- 
body so  changed  as  she  is.” 

“Mebbe  she  ain’t  well,”  said  Mrs. 
Green.  “I  think  she  looks  awfully. 
She’s  as  thin  as  a rail,  an’  she  ’ain't  a mite 
of  color.  Lois  looks  better.” 

“Mis’  Field  never  did  have  any  flesh 
on  her  bones,”  Mrs.  Babcock  rejoined; 
“an’  as  for  Lois,  nothin’  ever  did  ail 
her  but  spring  weather  an’  fussin’.  I 
guess  Mis’  Field's  well  enough,  but  havin’ 
all  this  property  left  her  has  made  a dif- 
ferent woman  of  her.  I've  seen  people's 
noses  teeter  up  in  the  air  when  their 
purses  got  heavy  before  now.” 

“It  ain’t  that,”  said  Amanda. 

“What  is  it,  then?”  asked  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock, sharply. 

“I  dun  know.  I know  one  thing: 
home's  the  best  place  for  everybody  if 
they’ve  got  one.” 

“I  don’t  think  ’tis  always.  I b’lieve 
when  you’re  off  on  an  excursion  ticket  in 
makin’  the  best  of  things,  for  my  part. 
To-morrow's  Sunday,  an’  I expect  to  en- 
joy the  meetin’  an’  seein’  the  folks.  I 
shall  be  kinder  glad,  for  my  part,  not  to 
see  exactly  the  same  old  bonnets  an’ 
made-over  silks  that  I see  every  Sunday 
to  home.  I like  a change  sometimes.  It 
puts  new  ideas  into  your  head,  an’  I feel 
as  if  I had  spunk  enough  to  stan’  it.” 

On  Sunday  Mrs.  Field  led  her  proces- 
sion of  guests  into  church,  and  they,  in 
their  best  black  gowns  and  bonnets,  sat 
listening  to  the  sermon,  and  looking 
about  with  decorous  and  furtive  curiosity. 
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Mrs.  Babcock  had  a handsome  fan  with 
spangles  on  it,  and  she  fanned  herself 
airily,  lifting  her  head  up  with  the  inno- 
cent importance  of  a stranger. 

She  had  quite  a tine  bonnet,  and  a new 
mantle  with  some  beaded  fringe  on  it; 
when  she  stirred,  it  tinkled.  She  looked 
around,  and  did  not  see  another  woman 
with  one  as  handsome.  It  was  the  gala 
moment  of  her  visit  to  Elliot.  After- 
wards she  was  wont  to  say  that  when  she 
was  in  Elliot  she  did  not  go  out  much, 
nobody  came  to  the  house,  nor  anything, 
but  she  went  to  meeting,  and  she  enjoyed 
that. 

It  was  the  evening  following  that  Mrs. 
Jane  Maxwell  came.  Mrs.  Field,  sitting 
with  her  guests,  felt  a strange  contraction 
of  her  heart  when  she  heard  the  door  open. 

44  Who’s  that  cornin’  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock. 

“I  guess  it’s  old  Mr.  Maxwell’s  brother 
Henry’s  wife,”  replied  Mrs.  Field. 

She  arose.  Lois  went  quickly  and  softly 
out  of  the  other  door.  She  felt  sure  that 
exposure  was  near,  and  her  first  impulse 
was  to  be  out  of  sound  and  hearing  of  it. 
She  sat  there  in  the  dark  on  the  front 
door-step  awhile,  then  she  went  into  the 
house.  Sitting  there  in  doubt,  half  hear- 
ing what  might  be  dreadful  to  hear,  was 
worse  than  certainty.  She  had  at  once 
a benumbing  terror  and  a fierce  desire 
that  her  mother  should  be  betrayed,  and 
withal  a sudden  impulse  of  loyalty  tow- 
ard her,  a feeling  that  she  would  stand 
by  her  when  everybody  else  turned 
against  her. 

She  crept  in  and  sat  down.  Mrs.  Max- 
well was  talking  to  Mrs.  Babcock  about 
the  state  of  the  church  in  Elliot.  It  was 
wonderful  that  this  call  was  made  with- 
out exposure,  but  it  was.  Twice  Mrs. 
Maxwell  called  Jane  Field  44  Esther,”  but 
nobody  noticed  it  except  Amanda,  and 
she  said  nothing.  She  only  caught  her 
breath  each  time  with  a little  gasp. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  addressed  herself  almost 
wholly  to  Mrs.  Babcock  concerning  her 
daughter,  her  daughter’s  husband,  and 
the  people  of  Elliot.  Mrs.  Babcock  con- 
stantly bore  down  upon  her,  and  swerved 
her  aside  with  her  own  topics.  Indeed, 
all  the  conversation  lay  between  these 
two.  There  was  a curious  similarity  be- 
tween them.  They  belonged  apparently 
to  some  one  subdivision  of  human  nature, 
being  as  birds  of  the  same  feather,  and 
seemed  to  instinctively  recognize  this  fact. 
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They  were  at  once  attracted,  and  re- 
garded each  other  with  a kind  of  tentative 
cordiality,  which  might  later  become  an- 
tagonism, for  they  were  on  a level  for 
either  friendship  or  enmity. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  made  a long  call,  as  she 
was  accustomed.  She  was  a frequent 
visitor,  generally  coming  in  the  evening, 
and  going  home  laden  with  spoil,  creeping 
from  cover  to  cover  like  a cat.  She  was 
afraid  to  have  her  daughter  and  nephew 
know  of  all  the  booty  she  obtained.  She 
had  many  things  snugly  tucked  away  in 
bureau  drawers  and  the  depths  of  closets 
which  she  had  carried  home  under  her 
shawl  by  night.  Jane  Field  was  only  too 
glad  to  give  her  all  for  which  she  asked 
or  hinted. 

To-night,  as  Mrs.  Maxwell  took  leave  of 
the  three  strange  women  standing  in  a 
prim  row,  she  gave  a meaning  nod  to 
Mrs.  Field,  who  followed  her  to  the  door. 

“I  was  thinkin’  about  that  old  glass 
preserve-dish,”  she  whispered.  44 1 don’t 
s’pose  it’s  worth  much,  but  if  you  don’t 
use  it  ever,  I s’pose  I might  as  well  have 
it.  Flora  has  considerable  company  now, 
an’  ours  ain't  a very  good  size.” 

When  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  gone  out  of 
the  yard  with  the  heavy  cut-glass  dish 
pressed  firmly  against  her  side  under  her 
black  silk  shawl,  Jane  Field  felt  like  one 
who  had  had  a reprieve  from  instant  exe- 
cution, although  she  had  already  suffered 
the  slow  torture.  She  went  back  to  her 
guests  as  steady-faced  as  ever.  She  was 
quite  sure  none  of  them  had  noticed  Mrs. 
Maxwell's  calling  her  Esther,  but  her 
eyes  were  like  a wary  animal’s  as  she 
entered  the  room,  although  not  a line  in 
her  long  pale  face  was  unsteady. 

The  time  went  on,  and  nobody  said, 

44  Why  did  she  call  you  Esther  instead  of 
Jane  ?” 

They  seemed  as  usual.  Mrs.  Babcock 
questioned  her  sharply  about  Mrs.  Max- 
well— how  much  property  she  had  and  if 
her  daughter  had  married  well.  Amanda 
never  looked  in  her  face,  and  said  no- 
thing, but  she  was  often  quiet  and  en- 
grossed in  a new  tidy  she  was  knitting. 

44  They  don’t  suspect,”  Mrs.  Field  said 
to  herself. 

They  were  going  home  the  next  day 
but  one;  she  went  to  bed  nearly  as  se- 
cure as  she  had  been  for  the  last  threo 
months.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  to  be  busy 
the  next  day — she  had  spoken  of  mak- 
ing pear  sauce— she  would  not  be  in. 
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again.  The  danger  of  exposure  from  the 
coming  of  these  three  women  to  Elliot  was 
probably  past.  But  Jane  Field  lay  awake 
all  night.  Suddenly  at  dawn  she  formed 
a plan;  her  mind  was  settled.  There 
was  seemingly  no  struggle.  It  was  to 
her  as  if  she  turned  a corner,  once  turned 
there  was  no  other  way,  and  no  question 
about  it.  When  it  was  time,  she  got  up, 
dressed  herself,  and  went  about  the  house 
as  usual.  There  was  no  difference  in  her 
look  or  manner,  but  all  the  morning  Lois 
kept  glancing  at  her  in  a startled,  half-in- 
voluntary way;  then  she  would  look  away 
again,  seeing  nothing  to  warrant  it,  but 
erelong  her  eyes  turned  again  toward  her 
mother’s  face.  It  was  as  if  she  had  a 
subtle  consciousness  of  something  there 
which  was  beyond  vision,  and  to  which 
her  vision  gave  the  lie.  When  she  look- 
ed away  she  saw  it  again,  but  it  vanished 
when  her  eyes  were  turned,  like  a black 
robe  through  a door. 

After  dinner,  when  the  dishes  were 
cleared  away,  the  three  visitors  sat  as 
usual,  in  company  state  with  their  needle- 
work. Amanda’s  bag  upstairs  was  all 
neatly  packed.  She  would  need  to  un- 
pack it  again  that  night,  but  it  was  a 
comfort  to  her.  She  had  scarcely  spoken 
all  day;  her  thin  mouth  had  a set  look. 

“ Mandy’s  gettin’  so  homesick  she 
can’t  speak.”  said  Mrs.  Babcock.  “She 
can’t  hardly  wait  till  to-morrow  to  start, 
can  you,  Mandy?” 

“ No,  I can’t,”  replied  Amanda. 

Mrs.  Field  was  in  her  bedroom  chan- 
ging her  dress  when  Lois  put  on  her  hat 
and  went  down  the  street  with  some  fin- 
ished work  for  the  dressmaker  for  whom 
she  sewed. 

“Where  you  goin’,  Lois?”  asked  Mrs. 
Babcock,  when  she  came  through  the 
room  with  her  hat  on. 

“ I'm  going  out  a little  ways,”  answer- 
ed Lois,  evasively.  She  had  tried  to  keep 
the  fact  of  her  sewing  for  a living  from 
the  Green  River  women.  She  knew  how 
people  in  Elliot  talked  about  it,  and  es- 
tranged as  she  was  from  her  mother,  she 
wanted  no  more  reflections  cast  upon 
her. 

But  Mrs.  Babcock  peeped  out  of  a win- 
dow as  Lois  went  down  the  path.  “She’s 
got  a bundle,”  she  whispered.  “ I tell 
you  what  ’tis,  I suspect  that  girl  is  sew- 
in’ for  somebody  to  earn  money.  I should 
think  her  mother  would  be  ashamed  of 
herself.” 
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Lois  had  a half-mile  to  walk,  and  she 
staid  awhile  at  the  dressmaker's  to  sew. 
When  she  started  homeward  it  was  near- 
ly three  o’clock. 

It  was  a beautiful  afternoon,  the  house 
yards  were  full  of  the  late  summer  flow- 
ers, the  fields  were  white  and  gold  with 
arnica  and  wild -carrot  instead  of  butter- 
cups and  daisies,  the  blackberries  were 
ripe  along  the  road-side,  and  there  were 
sturdy  thickets  of  weeds  picked  out  with 
golden  buttons  of  tansy  over  the  stone 
walls.  Lois  stepped  along  lightly.  She 
did  not  look  like  the  same  girl  of  three 
months  ago.  It  was  strange  that  in  spite 
of  all  her  terrible  stress  of  mind  and  hard 
struggles  since  she  came  to  Elliot  it 
should  have  been  so,  but  it  was.  Every 
life  has  its  own  conditions,  although  some 
are  poisons.  Whether  it  had  been,  as 
Mrs.  Babcock  thought,  that  the  girl  had 
been  afflicted  with  no  real  malady,  only 
the  languor  of  the  spring,  intensitied  and 
fostered  in  some  subtle  fashion  by  her 
mother's  anxiety,  or  whether  it  had  been 
the  purer  air  of  Elliot  that  had  brought 
about  the  change,  to  whatever  it  might 
have  been  due,  she  was  certainly  better. 

Lois  had  on  an  old  pink  musliu  dress 
that  she  had  worn  many  a summer, 
indeed  the  tucks  had  been  let  down  to 
accord  with  her  growth,  and  showed  in 
bars  of  brighter  pink  around  the  skirt. 
But  the  color  of  the  dress  became  her 
well,  her  young  shoulders  filled  out  the 
thin  fabric  with  sweet  curves  that  over- 
came the  old  fashion  of  its  make;  her 
slender  arms  showed  through  the  sleeves ; 
and  her  small  fair  face  was  set  in  a muslin 
frill  like  a pink  corolla.  She  had  to  pass 
the  cemetery  on  her  way  home.  As  she 
came  in  sight  of  its  white  shafts  and  head- 
stones gleaming  out  from  its  dark  foliage, 
she  met  Francis  Arms.  She  started  when 
she  saw  him,  and  said,  “Good-afternoon,” 
nervously;  then  was  passing  on,  but  he 
stopped  her. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I was  going  home.” 

“See  here— I don’t  know  as  you  want 
to — but — do  you  remember  how  we  went 
to  walk  in  the  cemetery  that  first  day 
after  you  came  ?” 

Lois  nodded.  He  could  see  only  the 
tip  of  her  chin  under  her  broad  hat. 

“Suppose  — if  you  haven't  anything 
else  to  do — if  you  are  not  busy — that  we 
go  in  there  now  a little  ways?”  said 
Francis. 
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44 1 guess  I'd  better  not/’  replied  Lois, 
in  a trembling  voice. 

“It's  real  cool  in  there.'’ 

“I'm  afraid  I'd  better  not.” 

“Well,”  said  Francis,  “of  course  I 
won't  tease  you  if  you  don't  want  to.'' 

He  tried  to  make  his  tone  quite  uncon- 
cerned and  to  smile.  He  was  passing  on, 
but  Lois  spoke. 

“ I might  go  in  there  just  a minute,” 
she  said. 

Francis  turned  quickly,  his  face  lighted 
up.  They  walked  along  together  to  the 
cemetery  gate,  he  opened  it,  and  they  en- 
tered and  passed  slowly  down  the  drive- 
way. 

The  yard  was  largely  overhung  by  ever- 
green trees,  which  held  in  their  boughs 
cool  masses  of  blue  gloom.  It  was  cool 
there,  as  Francis  had  said,  although  it  was 
quite  a warm  day.  The  flowers  on  the 
sunny  graves  hung  low,  unless  they  had 
been  freshly  tended,  when  they  stood 
erect  in  dark  circles.  Some  of  the  old  un- 
cared-for graves  were  covered  with  rank 
growths  of  grass  and  weeds,  which  seemed 
fairly  instinct  with  merry  life  this  summer 
afternoon.  Crickets  and  cicadas  thrilled 
through  them ; now  and  then  a bird  flew 
up.  It  was  like  a resurrection  stir. 

“Let's  go  where  we  went  that  first 
day,”  said  Francis;  “it's always  pleasant 
there  on  the  bank.” 

Lois  followed  him  without  a word. 
They  sat  down  on  the  grass  at  the  edge 
of  the  terrace,  and  a cool  breeze  came  in 
their  faces  from  over  the  great  hollow  of 
the  meadows  below.  The  grass  on  them 
had  been  cut  short,  and  now  had  dried 
and  turned  a rosy  color  in  the  sun.  The 
two  kept  their  eyes  turned  away  from 
each  other,  and  looked  down  into  the 
meadow  as  into  the  rosy  hollow  of  a cup; 
but  they  seemed  to  see  each  other's  faces 
there. 

“It's  cool  here,  isn't  it?” said  Francis. 

“Real  cool.” 

“It  always  is  on  the  hottest  day. 
There  is  always  a breeze  here,  if  there 
isn't  anywhere  else.” 

Francis's  words  were  casual,  but  his 
voice  was  unsteady  with  a tender  tone 
that  seemed  to  overweight  it. 

Lois  seemed  to  hear  only  this  tone,  and 
not  the  words.  It  was  one  of  the  prim- 
itive tones  that  came  before  any  language 
wras  made,  and  related  to  the  first  neces- 
sities of  man.  Suddenly  she  had  ears  for 
that  only.  She  did  not  say  anything. 
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Her  hands  were  folded  in  her  lap  quietly, 
but  her  fingers  tingled. 

“Lois,  "Francis  began ; then  he  stopped. 

Lois  did  not  look  up. 

“See  here,  Lois,”  he  went  on,  44 1 don't 
know  as  there  is  much  use  in  my  saying 
anything.  You’ve  hardly  noticed  me 
lately.  There  was  one  spell  when  I 
thought  maybe—  But—  Well,  I’m  go- 
ing to  ask  you,  and  have  it  over  with  one 
way  or  the  other.  Lois,  do  you  think — 
well,  do  you  feel  as  if  you  could  ever — 
marry  me  some  time?” 

Lois  dropped  her  head  down  on  her 
hands. 

“Now  don't  you  go  to  feeling  bad  if 
you  can’t,”  said  Francis.  “It  won’t  be 
your  fault.  But  if  you'd  just  tell  me, 
Lois.” 

Lois  did  not  speak. 

“ If  you'd  just  tell  me  one  way  or  the 
other,  Lois.” 

44 1 can't.  I can't  anyway !”  cried  Lois 
then,  with  a great  sob. 

“Well,  if  you  can't,  don't  cry,  little 
girl.  There's  nothing  to  cry  about.  I 
can  stand  it.  All  the  trouble  is,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  I could  take  care  of  you 
better  than  any  other  fellow  on  earth,  but 
maybe  that's  my  conceit,  and  you'll  find 
somebody  else  that  will  do  better  than  I. 

Now  don't  cry.”  Francis  pulled  her  hat 
off  gently,  and  patted  her  head.  His  face 
was  quite  white,  but  he  tried  to  smile. 
“Don’t  cry,  dear,”  he  said  again.  “It 
was  nothing  you  could  help.  I didn't 
much  suppose  you  liked  me.  There’s  no- 
thing much  in  me  to  like.  I'm  an  ordi- 
nary kind  of  a fellow.” 

Francis  got  up,  and  walked  off  a little 
way. 

Lois  sobbed  harder.  Finally  she  stole 
a glance  at  him  between  her  fingers.  She 
could  see  his  profile  quite  pale  and  stern 
as  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 

She  made  a little  inarticulate  call,  and 
he  turned  quickly. 

“What  is  it,  Lois?”  he  asked,  coming 
toward  her. 

“I  didn't  say — I — didn't  like  you." 
she  whispered,  faintly. 

“Lois!” 

“ I didn't  say  so.” 

44  Lois,  do  you?  Answer  me  quick." 

She  hid  her  face  again. 

4 4 Lois,  you  must  answer  me  now.” 

“I  like  you  well  enough,  but  I can't 
marry  you.” 

“ Lois,  is  there  any  fellow  in  Green 
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River  that  wants  you?  Is  that  the 
reason  ?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  can’t  ever 
marry  anybody,”  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  suddenly  quite  firm.  She  wiped  her 
eyes. 

Francis  sat  down  beside  her.  “Oh, 
Lois,”  he  said,  “you  do  love  me,  after 
all?” 

“ I can’t  marry  you,”  said  she. 

“ Why  not,  dear?” 

“ I can’t.  You  mustn’t  ask  me  why.” 

Francis  looked  down  at  her  half  laugh- 
ing. “Some  dreadful  obstacle  in  the 
way?” 

She  nodded  solemnly. 

Francis  put  his  arm  around  her.  “ Oh, 
my  dear,”  he  said,  “don’t  you  know  ob- 
stacles go  for  nothing,  if  you  do  like  me, 
after  all?  Wait  a little  and  you’ll  find 
out.  Oh,  Lois,  are  you  sure  you  do  like 
me?  You  are  so  pretty.” 

“ I can’t,”  repeated  Lois,  trembling. 

“Suppose  this  obstacle  were  removed, 
dear,  you  would  then?” 

“It  never  can  be.” 

“But  if  it  were,  you  would?  Yes,  of 
course  you  would.  Then  I shall  remove 
it,  you  depend  upon  it,  I shall,  dear.  Lois, 
I liked  you  the  minute  I saw  you,  and  it’s 
terribly  conceited,  but  I do  believe  you 
liked  me  a little.  Dear,  if  it  ever  can  be, 
I’ll  take  care  of  you  all  your  life.” 

The  two  sat  there  together,  and  the  long 
summer  afternoon  passed  humming  and 
singing  with  bees  and  birds,  and  breath- 
ing sweetly  through  the  pine  branches. 
They  themselves  were  as  a fixed  heart  of 
love  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  all  around 
them  in  their  graves  lay  the  dead  who 
had  known  and  gone  beyond  it  all,  but 
nobody  could  tell  if  they  had  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  X. 


When  Lois  left  home  that  afternoon 
her  mother  had  been  in  her  bedroom 
changing  her  dress.  When  she  came 
out  she  had  on  her  best  black  dress, 
her  black  shawl  and  gloves,  and  her 
hest  -bonnet.  The  three  women  stared 
at  her.  She  stood  before  them  a second 
without  speaking.  The  strange  look, 
for  which  Lois  had  watched  her  face, 
had  appeared. 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mis’ 
Field  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Babcock.  “Where  be 
you  goin’?” 

“I’m  goin’  out  a little  ways,”  replied 
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Mrs.  Field.  Then  she  raised  her  voice 
suddenly.  “ I’ve  got  something  to  say  to 
all  of  you  before  I go,”  said  she.  “I’ve 
been  deceivin’  you,  an’  everybody  here 
in  Elliot.  When  I came  down  here,  they 
all  took  me  for  my  sister,  Esther  Max- 
well, an’  I let  them  think  so.  They’ve 
all  called  me  Esther  Maxwell  here. 
That’s  how  I got  the  money.  Old  Mr. 
Maxwell  left  it  to  Flora  Maxwell  if  my 
sister  didn’t  outlive  him.  I shouldn’t 
have  had  a cent.  I stole  it.  I thought 
my  daughter  would  die  if  we  didn’t  have 
it,  an’  get  away  from  Green  River;  but 
that  wa’n’t  any  excuse.  Edward  Max- 
well had  that  fifteen  hundred  dollars  of 
my  husband’s,  an’  I never  had  a cent  of  it; 
but  that  wa’n’t  any  excuse.  I thought 
I’d  jest  stay  here  an’  carry  it  out  till  I 
got  the  money  back;  but  that  wa’n’t  any 
excuse.  I ’ain’t  spent  a cent  of  the 
money;  it’s  all  put  away  just  as  it  was 
paid  in,  in  a sugar-bowl  in  the  china- 
closet  ; but  that  ain’t  any  excuse.  I took 
it  on  myself  to  do  justice  instead  of  the 
Lord,  an’  that  ain’t  for  any  human  bein’ 
to  do.  I ain’t  Esther  Maxwell.  I’m 
brought  up  short.  I ain’t  Esther  Max- 
well !”  Her  voice  arose  to  a stern  shriek. 

The  three  women  stared  at  her,  then 
at  each  other.  Their  faces  were  white. 
Amanda  was  catching  her  breath  in  faint 
gasps.  Jane  Field  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
The  door  closed  heavily  after  her. 

Three  wild,  pale  faces  huddled  to- 
gether in  a window  watched  her  out  of 
the  yard.  Mrs.  Babcock  called  weakly 
after  her  to  come  back,  but  she  kept  on. 
She  went  out  of  the  yard  and  down  the 
street.  At  the  first  house  she  stopped, 
went  up  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell. 
When  a woman  answered  her  ring,  she 
looked  at  her  and  said,  “I  ain’t  Esther 
Maxwell!”  Then  she  turned  and  went 
down  the  walk  between  the  rows  of 
marigolds  and  asters,  and  the  woman 
stood  staring  after  her  for  a minute, 
then  ran  in,  and  the  windows  filled  with 
wondering  faces. 

Jane  Field  stopped  at  the  next  house 
with  the  same  message.  After  she  left,  a 
woman  pelted  across  the  yard  in  a panic 
to  compare  notes  with  her  neighbors. 
She  kept  on  down  the  street,  and  she 
stopped  at  every  door  and  said,  “I’ ain’t 
Esther  Maxwell.” 

Now  and  then  somebody  tried  to  delay 
her  to  question  her  and  obtain  an  expla- 
nation, but  she  broke  away.  There  was 
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about  her  a terrible  mental  impetus 
which  intimidated.  People  stood  in- 
stinctively out  of  her  way,  as  before 
some  rushing  force  which  might  over- 
whelm them. 

Daniel  Tuxbury  followed  her  out  to 
the  street;  then  he  fell  back.  Mrs.  Jane 
Maxwell  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  but  she 
let  go,  and  leaned  trembling  over  her 
iron  gate  looking  after  the  relentless 
black  figure  speeding  to  the  next  door. 

She  went  on  and  on,  all  the  summer 
afternoon,  and  canvassed  the  little  village 
with  her  remorse  and  confession  of  crime. 
Finally  the  four  words  which  she  said 
at  the  doors  seemed  almost  involuntary. 
They  became  her  one  natural  note,  the 
expression  of  her  whole  life.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  never  said  any  others.  At  last, 
going  along  the  street,  she  repeated  them 
to  everybody  she  met.  Some  she  had 
told  before,  but  she  did  not  know  it.  She 
said  them  to  a little  girl  in  a white  frock, 
with  her  hair  freshly  curled,  carrying  a 
doll,  and  she  ran  away  crying  with  fright. 
She  said  them  to  three  barefooted  boys 
loping  along  in  the  dust,  with  berry-pails, 
and  they  laughed,  and  turned  around 
and  mocked  her,  calling  the  words  after 
her.  When  she  went  up  the  path  to  the 
Maxwell  house,  she  said  them  where  the 
shadow  of  a pine-tree  fell  darkly  in  front 
of  her  like  the  shadow  of  a man.  She 
said  them  when  she  stood  before  the  door 
of  the  house  whose  hospitality  she  had 
usurped.  There  was  a little  crowd  at  her 
heels,  but  she  did  not  notice  them  until 
she  was  entering  the  door.  Then  she 
said  the  words  over  to  them:  “I  ain’t 
Esther  Maxwell.” 

She  entered  the  sitting-room,  the  people 
following.  There  were  her  three  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  minister  and 
his  wife,  Daniel  Tuxbury,  his  sister  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Maxwell  and  her 
daughter,  and  her  own  Lois.  She  faced 
them  all,  and  said  it  again:  “I  ain’t 
Esther  Maxwell.” 

The  lawyer  jerked  himself  forward,  his 
face  was  twitching.  “This  woman's  mind 
is  affected,”  he  declared,  with  loud  im- 
portance. “ She  is  Esther  Maxwell.  I will 
swear  to  it  in  any  court.  I recognize  her, 
and  I never  forget  a face/’ 

“I  ain’t  Esther  Maxwell,”  said  Jane 
Field,  in  her  voice  that  was  as  remorse- 
less and  conclusive  as  fate. 

Lois  pressed  forward  and  clung  to  her. 
“Mother!”  she  moaned;  “ mother!” 
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Then  for  once  her  mother  varied  her 
set  speech.  “Lois  want  to  blame,”  she 
said;  “ I want  you  to  know  it,  all  of  you. 
Lois  wa’n't  to  blame.  She  didn’t  know 
until  after  I'd  done  it.  She  ^wanted  to  tell, 
but  I told  her  they’d  put  me  in  prison. 
Lois  wa’n't  to  blame.  I ain't  Esther 
Maxwell.” 

“Oh,  mother,  don't,  don’t!"  Lois  sobbed. 

She  hung  about  her  mother's  neck,  and 
pressed  her  lips  to  that  pale  wrinkled  face, 
where  wrinkles  seemed  now  to  be  laid  in 
stone.  Not  a muscle  of  Jane  Field’s  face 
changed.  She  kept  repeating  at  intervals, 
in  precisely  the  same  tone,  her  terrible 
under  chord  to  all  the  excitement  about 
her:  “ I ain’t  Esther  Maxwell.” 

Some  of  the  women  were  crying. 
Amanda  Pratt  sat  sewing  fast,  with  her 
mouth  set.  She  clung  to  her  familiar 
needle  as  if  it  were  a rope  to  save  her 
from  destruction.  Francis  Arms  had 
come  in,  and  stood  close  to  Loisund  her 
mother. 

Suddenly  Jane  Maxwell  spoke.  She 
was  pale,  and  her  head-dress  was  askew. 
“ I call  this  pretty  work,”  said  she. 

Then  Mrs.  Babcock  faced  her.  “I 
should  call  it  pretty  work  for  somebody 
else  besides  poor  Mis’  Field,”  she  cried. 
“I'd  like  to  know  what  business  your 
folks  had  takin’  her  money  an’  keepin’  it. 
She  wa’n’t  goin'  to  take  any  more  than 
belonged  to  her,  an’  she  had  a perfect 
right  to,  accordin’  to  my  way  of  thinkin’.” 

Mrs.  Maxwell  gasped.  Flora  laid  her 
hand  on  her  arm  when  she  tried  to  speak 
again. 

“I'm  goin’  to  tell  her  how  I’ve  been 
without  a decent  dress,  an’  how  I’ve  been 
luggin’  my  own  things  out  of  this  house, 
an’  now  I've  got  to  lug  'em  all  back 
again,” she  whispered,  defiantly. 

“ Mother,  you  keep  still,”  said  Flora. 

Mrs.  Green  went  across  the  room  and 
put  her  arm  around  Lois,  standing  by  her 
mother.  “ Let's  you  an’  me  get  her  in  her 
bedroom,  an’  have  her  lay  down  on  the 
bed,  an'  try  an’  quiet  her,”  she  whispered. 
“She’s  all  unstrung.  Mebbe  she’ll  be 
better.  ” 

Mrs.  Field  at  once  turned  towards  her. 
“ I ain’t  Esther  Maxwell,”  said  she. 

“Oh,  Mis’  Field!  oh,  poor  woman!  it 
ain't  for  us  to  judge  you,”  returned  Mrs. 
Green,  in  her  tender,  inexpressibly  solemn 
voice.  “Come,  Lois.” 

“ Yes,  that  ’ll  be  a good  plan,”  chimed 
in  Mrs.  Babcock.  “She'd  better  go  in  her 
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bedroom  where  it's  quiet,  or  she’ll  wind 
up  with  a fever.  There’s  too  many  folks 
here.” 

“I  wonder  if  some  of  my  currant  wine 
wouldn’t  be  good  for  her?”  said  Mrs.  Jane 
Maxwell,  with  an  air  of  irrepressible  vir- 
tue. 

“She  don’t  want  none  of  your  currant 
wine,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Babcock,  fiercely. 
“She’s  suffered  enough  by  your  family.” 

“I  guess  you  needn’t  be  so  mighty 
smart,”  returned  Mrs.  Maxwell,  jerking 
her  arm  away  from  Flora.  “ I dun  know 
of  anything  she’s  suffered.  I should  think 
Flora  an’  me  had  been  the  ones  to  suffer, 
an’  now  we  sha’n’t  never  go  to  law,  nor 
make  any  fuss  about  it.  I ain’t  goin’  to 
stay  here  an’  be  talked  to  so  any  longer 
if  I know,  especially  by  folks  that  ’ain't 
got  any  business  meddlin’  with  it,  any- 
way. I suppose  this  is  my  daughter’s 
house,  an’  I’ve  got  a perfect  right  in  it, 
but  I’m  a-goin’.” 

Mrs.  Jane  Maxwell  went  out,  her  rib- 
bons and  silken  draperies  fluttering  as  if 
her  own  indignation  were  a wind,  but 
Flora  staid. 

The  women  led  Jane  Field  into  her 
little  bedroom,  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  and  dress  as  if  she  were  dead,  and 
made  her  lie  down.  They  bathed  her 
head  with  camphor,  they  plied  her  with 


soothing  arguments,  but  she  kept  on  her 
one  strain.  She  was  singularly  docile 
in  all  but  that.  Mrs.  Green  dropped  on 
her  knees  beside  the  lied  and  prayed. 
When  she  said  amen,  Jane  Field  called 
out  her  confession  as  if  in  the  ear  of  God. 
They  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  he  gave  her 
a soothing  draught,  and  she  slept.  The 
women  watched  with  her,  as  ever  and 
anon  she  stirred  and  murmured  in  her 
sleep,  “ I ain’t  Esther  Maxwell.”  And 
she  said  it  when  she  first  awoke  in  the 
morning. 

“She's  sayin'  it  now,”  whispered  Mrs. 
Babcock  to  Mrs.  Green,  44  and  I believe 
she’ll  say  it  her  whole  life.” 

And  Jane  Field  did.  The  stern  will  of 
the  New  England  woman  had  warped  her 
whole  nature  into  one  groove.  Gradual- 
ly she  seemed  more  like  herself,  and  her 
mind  was  in  other  respects  apparently 
clear,  but  never  did  she  meet  a stranger 
unless  she  said  for  greeting,  “I  ain’t 
Esther  Maxwell.” 

And  she  said  it  to  her  own  daughter 
on  her  wedding-day,  when  she  came  in 
her  white  dress  from  the  minister’s  with 
Francis.  The  new  joy  in  Lois’s  face  af- 
fected her  like  the  face  of  a stranger,  and 
she  turned  on  her  and  said,.  “ I ain’t 
Esther  Maxwell.” 

THE  END. 


NATHANIEL  J.  WYETH,  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  OREGON.* 

BY  JOHN  A.  WYETH,  M.D. 


IN  1540  the  eyes  of  civilized  man  first 
rested  upon  Oregon,  when  Cabrillo 
and  Ferrer,  sailing  under  the  Spanish  flag, 
coasted  along  until  they  reached  as  high 
as  Cape  Blanco,  43°  north  latitude,  which 
Cape  Blanco,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1892, 
is  in  Curry  County,  Oregon,  and  only  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  California  lint*. 

If  Captains  Cabrillo  and  Ferrer  thrilled 
with  enthusiasm  in  contemplating  the 
possibilities  of  this  portion  of  the  rim  of 
the  North  American  continent,  they  suc- 
cessfully concealed  it  in  their  report  to 

* For  many  data  in  this  article  the  author  is  in- 
debted to  the  following  sources  : History  of  the  Ex- 
pedition under  the  Command  of  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke;  Washington  Irving’s  Astoria ; the  same 
author’s  Bonneville;  Oregon^  bv  William  Harrows, 
in  the  “American  Commonwealth  Series’’;  Oregon: 
a Short  History  of  a Jjong  Journey , by  John  B. 
Wyeth;  the  Reports  from  the  Census  Bureau  in 
Washington  City. 
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that  king  of  theirs,  Charles  V.,  under 
whose  reign  Cortez  pillaged  Mexico,  Pi- 
zarro  robbed  Peru,  and  Almagro  carried 
back  to  Spain  all  that  was  portable  of 
Chili,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
elapsed  before  another  white  man  gazed 
upon  it  ! Or  perhaps  Charles  was  too 
busy  to  settle  Oregon  then,  since  he  had 
settlements  of  a bloody  kind  with  Francis 
I.  of  France,  with  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Tunis,  Algiers,  and  a single  round 
with  his  Holiness,  Pope  Clement  VII., 
spending  more  money  in  these  European 
pastimes  than  his  able  lieutenants  could 
steal  from  the  murdered  natives  of  the 
Western  World. 

Again  a Spaniard,  one  Juan  Perez,  in 
1774,  sailed  as  high  along  the  coast  as  the 
54th  degree  of  north  latitude,  discovered 
Nootka  Sound,  and  theoretically  planted 
the  flag  of  Castile  and  Arragon  over  this 
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In  1790  the  French  navigators  got  up 
courage  enough  to  get  that  far  from  home, 
and  entered  into  competition  for  trade  on 
the  northwest  coast.  It  was,  however, 
not  until  1800  that  France  put  in  her 
claim  for  Oregon,  by  virtue  of  her  acqui- 
sition of  the  Spanish  title  to  that  vaguely 
bounded  territory,  “Louisiana.” 

In  1791  seven  American  vessels  found 
their  way  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  one  of  these  on  May  11,  1792  (George 
Washington  had  been  three  years  Presi- 
dent), commanded  by  a Massachusetts 
Yankee,  Captain  Gray,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  discovering  and  sailing  into 
a broad  and  swift  stream,  “ the  waters  of 
which  were  so  perfectly  fresh  that  the 
casks  of  the  ship  were  filled  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Pacific.”  He  named  it  Co- 
lumbia River,  after  his  vessel  of  that 
name.  Of  course  he  landed  and  claimed 
the  country  all  around,  including  the  riv- 
ers and  a fair  share  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Meanwhile  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
British  Isles  and  from  the  United  States 
were  pushing  into  the  Western  wilderness 
from  the  rapidly  filling  Eastern  country. 
As  far  back  as  1778  one  Frobisher,  an 
agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  had 
established  a trading-station  on  Athabasca 
Lake,  59°  north  latitude,  which  in  1778 
was  transferred  to  the  extreme  western 
end  of  this  lake  and  named  Fort  Chippe- 
wayan.  About  this  time  there  came 
hither  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who,  in 
1789,  footed  it  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  built 
some  canoes,  and  finding  a good-sized 
stream  flowing  out  of  this  lake,  floated 
down  and  on  until  he  found  himself  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. Not  wishing  to  be  caught  there  in 
winter,  he  hurried  back  as  he  came,  and 
reached  Chippewayan  on  the  one  hundred 
and  second  day  after  leaving  it.  Like 
Keats,  he  44  wrote  his  name  in  water,”  and 
as  long  as  water  runs  down  Mackenzie 
River,  both  will  be  remembered  of  men. 
Three  years  thereafter  this  danger-loving 
Scot  left  this  same  fort,  canoed  it  up  Peace 
River,  got  “snowed  in”  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  camped  there  all  winter;  in 
May  of  the  next  year  crossed  the  “Great 
Divide,”  and  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
52°  north  latitude,  July,  1793,  the  first 
white  man  to  cross  the  North  American 
continent.  On  a rocky  eminence  lie  en- 
graved : “Alexander  Mackenzie,  from 
Canada  by  J$nd,  the  twenty -second  of 
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July,  Seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three.” 

In  1804  Lewis  and  Clarke  started  on 
their  famous  expedition,  reaching  the 
Columbia  River  November,  1805,  and  re- 
turning to  St.  Louis  September,  1806. 

In  1806  Simon  Frazer,  a Canadian,  set- 
tled on  Frazer  River,  and  is  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  white  settler  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1808  Mr.  Hen- 
ry, of  the  American  Fur  Company,  estab- 
lished Post  Henry  on  Lewis  River.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  with 
about  sixty  persons,  left  St.  Louis,  and 
travelling  overland,  fifteen  months  later 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
built  Astoria.  He  was  driven  out  by  the 
British  in  1813,  and  Astoria  was  rechris- 
tened Fort  George.  In  1818  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  name  of  Astoria  was  restored.  In 
1820  a resolution  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  establish  a chain  of  trading-posts 
on  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  and  to  se- 
cure immigration  to  Oregon  from  the 
United  States  and  China.  In  1824  Pre- 
sident Monroe  advised  the  military  occu- 
pation of  this  territory,  and  President 
Adams,  a year  later,  repeated  this  advice 
in  his  message.  The  gallant  pioneer  and 
trader  Ashley  had,  however,  paved  the 
way  for  military  occupation,  for  in  1823 
he  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Platte; 
in  1824  established  a fort  near  Salt  Lake, 
to  which,  for  purposes  of  defence,  in 
1826,  he  conveyed  a 6-pounder  cannon. 

In  1827  Pilcher,  bent  on  a trading  expe- 
dition, left  Council  Bluffs  with  45  men 
and  100  horses,  struck  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Columbia  at  Fort  Colville  (now  in 
Washington),  went  northeast  by  the  Co- 
lumbia, recrossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  1829  descended  the  Missouri. 

At  this  date,  1827,  there  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  an  American  citizen  a sin- 
gle settlement  or  trading-post  in  all  this 
vast  region.  The  ownership  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  warm  dispute.  It  had  been 
claimed  in  turn  by  Spain,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  struggle  for  possession  prior  to 
1827  Spain  had  sold  out  to  France;  the 
latter,  for  a consideration  paid  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  had  disposed  of  her  interests 
to  the  United  States,  while  Russia  had 
retired  within  the  icy  circle  of  Alaska. 

The  battle  was  now  between  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States.  The  An- 
glo-Saxons were  holding  on.  Time  and 
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time  again  it  seemed  that  war  could  not 
be  averted.  That  blood  was  not  shed 
was  probably  due  to  the  statesmanship 
of  Webster,  and  that  eloquent  champion 
of  peace,  Rufus  Choate.  Although  the 
Columbia  River  was  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Gray  in  1792,  the  treaty  which  settled 
upon  the  49th  parallel  as  the  boundary 
line  between  British  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  was  not  signed  until  July 
17,  1846,  nor  were  all  the  details  closed 
until  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  who  gave  the  final 
decision  October  21,  1871. 

In  1830  the  excitement  over  the  occu- 
pation of  Oregon  was  running  high. 
Newspapers  were  teeming  with  articles 
descriptive  of  its  vast  resources,  and 
the  inducements  it  offered  for  settle- 
ment. Congress  had  been  asked  for 
the  authority  to  establish  there  a ter- 
ritorial government,  or  an  independent 
State  governed  by  Americans.  Others 
decried  the  effort  to  try  to  colonize  and 
hold  this  remote  region,  and  the  question 
was  asked,  “Was  Oregon  worth  win- 
ning?” Oregon,  with  its  251,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  its  hundreds  of  miles  of 
sea-coast,  its  fertile  valleys,  wide  ranges 
of  pasture-lands,  rich  deposits  of  miner- 
als, its  magnificent  rivers  sweeping  from 
mountains  of  perpetual  snow  with  im- 
petuous haste  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the 
great  Pacific ! The  verdict  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a million  inhabitants  to-day  is 
that  it  was  worth  the  struggle. 

I have  before  me  the  private  corre- 
spondence and  diary  of  a man  who  in 
1831  was  far-sighted  enough  to  see  the 
value  of  acquiring  a territory  so  vast  and 
important,  and  that  to  acquire  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  colonize  it  with  Americans. 

Though  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
with  a courage,  skill,  and  energy  which 
challenge  admiration  and  deserved  suc- 
cess, he  organized  a movement  for  the 
colonization  of  Oregon,  and  between 
1831  and  1836  led  two  expeditions  across 
the  American  continent  in  the  effort  to 
found  a State  in  the  great  Northwest. 

With  what  enthusiasm  lie  was  filled 
to  give  up  a prosperous  business,  a happy 
home  commanding  the  comforts  of  life 
in  the  centre  of  American  civilization, 
to  part  from  a loving  wife,  family,  and 
friends,  and  tempt  fate  in  a perilous  jour- 
ney of  thousands  of  miles  through  track- 
less forests,  across  seemingly  boundless 
prairies^  over  rugged  and  unknown 
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mountains,  at  every  turn  exposed  to  dan- 
gers from  hostile  savages  as  brave  as 
they  were  cunning  and  merciless!  No 
one  can  read  this  old  and  musty  diary, 
stained  with  frequent  wettings  from  over- 
turned bull-boats  or  drenching  rains,  in 
many  places  illegible  by  actual  wearing 
out  of  the  leaves  by  friction  upon  each 
other,  without  paying  the  tribute  of  pro- 
found respect  and  admiration  for  the 
man. 

Of  him  Washington  Irving  wrote:* 
“ His  enterprise  was  prosecuted  w ith  a 
spirit,  intelligence,  and  perseverance  that 
merited  success.  All  the  details  that  we 
have  met  with  prove  him  to  be  no  ordi- 
nary man.  He  appears  to  have  the  mind 
to  conceive  and  the  energy  to  execute  ex- 
tensive and  striking  plans.  He  had  once 
more  reared  the  American  flag  in  the  lost 
domains  of  Astoria;  and  had  he  been  en- 
abled to  maintain  the  footing  he  had  so 
gallantly  effected,  he  might  have  regained 
for  his  country  the  opulent  trade  of  the 
Columbia,  of  which  our  statesmen  have 
negligently  suffered  us  to  be  dispossessed.” 

This  extract  from  his  diary,  written 
January  11,  1835,  when  “snowed  in”  in 
the  mountains,  at  last  convinced  that 
after  all  he  had  done  or  could  do  Oregon 
must  be  given  up,  speaks  with  a pathos 
deeper  than  I can  command : 

“The  crackling  of  the  falling  trees  and  the 
howling  of  the  blast  are  more  grand  than  com- 
fortable. It  makes  two  individuals  feel  their 
insignificance  in  the  creation  to  be  seated  un- 
der a blanket  with  three  and  one-half  feet  of 
snow  about  them  and  more  coming,  and  no 
telling  when  it  will  stop.  The  thoughts  that 
have  run  through  my  brain  while  I have  been 
here  in  the  snow  would  fill  a volume;  my 
infancy,  my  youth,  my  man  hood's  troubled 
stream,  its  vagaries,  its  plans,  mixed  with  the 
gall  of  bitterness,  and  its  results,  viz.:  under 
a blanket,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
miles  from  a friend,  the  blast  bowling  about, 
smothered  iti  snow,  poor,  in  debt,  nearly  naked, 
and  considered  a visionary.” 

Nathaniel  Wyeth  lived  to  see  Oregon 
a Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  al- 
though he  died  before  it  wras  admitted  tvs 
a State  in  1859,  his  last  years  must  have 
been  happier  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  done  much  to  make  the  occupation  of 
this  territory  possible  to  his  fellow-coun- 
try men. 

Barrow?s,  in  his  Oregon , pays  a tribute 
to  his  genius  and  skill  in  the  selection 
* Bonneville . 
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of  a site  for  Fort  Hall  (Idaho),  which  he 
built  in  1834. 

In  a letter  he  says:  “I  have  built  a 
fort  on  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  in  latitude 
43°  14'  N.  and  longitude  113°  30',  which 
I named  Fort  Hall.  We  manufactured 
a magnificent  flag  from  some  unbleached 
sheeting,  a little  red  flannel,  and  a few 
blue  patches,  saluted  it  with  damaged 
powder,  and  wet  it  in  villanous  alcohol, 
and  after  all  it  makes  a very  respectable 
appearance.1’ 

Nine  years  later,  in  1843,  when,  in  the 
race  for  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman  led  his  great  caravan  of 
about  two  hundred  wagons  and  eight 
hundred  souls,  he  selected  the  route  by 
Fort  Hall,  which  even  at  that  date  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Barrows  writes  : “As  this  expedition 
turned  the  balance  for  Oregon,  so  Fort 
Hall  was  the  pivotal  point.  This  Fort 
Hall,  on  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  about  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  originally  an  American  trading-post, 
built  by  N.  J.  Wyeth,  but  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  crowded  him  out  by  the 
many  monopolizing  and  outraging  means 
which  a wilderness  life  made  possible. 
Many  of  his  traders  and  trappers  were 
scattered  wide;  some  of  them  were  killed, 
and  his  business  generally  was  ruined. 
At  this  point  many  immigrant  companies 
had  been  intimidated  and  broken  up,  and 
so  Fort  Hall  served  as  a cover  for  Oregon, 
just  as  a battery  at  the  mouth  of  a river 
protects  the  inland  city  on  its  banks. 

In  later  days,  when  the  spirit  was 
aroused  for  “the  whole  of  Oregon  or 
war,”  the  question  was  raised  whether  it 
was  to  be  taken  under  the  walls  of  Que- 
bec or  on  the  Columbia.  Neither  was  the 
place.  Oregon  was  taken  at  Fort  Hall. 

The  first  indication  of  the  proposed  expe- 
dition I find  is  in  a letter  dated  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  October  5,  1831,  written  to 
his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Wyeth,  of  Balti- 
more: “My  plan  is  to  go  out  there  and 
carry  with  me  what  property  I can  spare 
after  leaving  a support  for  my  wife,”  etc. 
On  November  11th  he  wrote  to  a brother 
in  the  South  for  explicit  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which 
he  hoped  might  be  introduced  and  culti- 
vated successfully  in  the  new  colony. 

On  December  19,  1831,  lie  wrote  from 
Cambridge  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 
“ Hon.  Edward  S.  Everett : Sir, — Enclosed 
you  have  a letter  from  Mr.  Nuttall,  con- 
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taining  in  part  my  views  in  regard  to  this 
application  to  the  Executive.  I have  to 
repeat  that  no  view  of  emolument  in- 
duces it,  but  only  a desire  to  serve  the 
views  of  the  government  in  regard  to  that 
country.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  avail  itself  of  my  services 
to  obtain  information  concerning  that 
country,  which  in  time  would  be  useful. 

I would  willingly  devote  a portion  of  my 
time  to  their  service  without  other  com- 
pensation than  the  respectability  allotted 
to  all  those  who  serve  their  country.” 

To  the  same  gentleman,  on  January  6, 
1832:  “I  believe  it  is  not  lawful  for  armed 
bodies  of  men  to  pass  through  the  coun- 
try. I would  beg  leave  to  inquire  of  you 
whether  any  permission  is  required,  and 
to  obtain  the  same,  and  also  permission 
for  trading  with  the  Indians  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.”  He  also  in  this  let- 
ter expresses  the  hope  that  the  attention 
of  Congress  may  be  called  to  the  subject 
in  such  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  act 
in  “aiding  good  men  to  form  a settlement 
in  that  region , and  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony .” 

On  March  11,  1832,  with  a company 
of  twenty  - one  men,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  Mr.  Wyeth  sailed  out  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  and  landed  fifteen  days  later 
in  Baltimore.  From  Baltimore  they 
journeyed  by  rail  for  sixty  miles  to  the 
terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
thence  on  foot  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Monongaliela  River,  where  they  took  a 
steamboat  for  Pittsburg.  At  a tavern 
on  the  mountains  the  proprietor  refused 
to  entertain  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion because  they  were  Yankees . “The 
disagreement  ran  so  high  that  the  tavern- 
keeper  and  the  Yankee  captain  each  seized 
his  rifle.  The  latter  demanded  lodging 
and  refreshment,  and  the  dispute  ended 
in  our  captain  sleeping  in  the  house  with 
three  of  his  party, well  armed,  determined 
to  defend  their  persons,  and  to  insist  on 
their  rights  as  peaceable  and  inoffending 
travel lers.”*  From  Pittsburg  the  voy- 
age was  continued  to  St.  Louis  by  steam- 
boat, reaching  this  latter  city  April  18, 

1832 ; thence  by  steamer  to  Independence, 
the  last  white  settlement  on  the  Missouri 
River,  near  the  present  Kansas  City. 

Here  two  of  the  company  deserted  and 
returned  to  the  States.  From  Indepen- 
dence, in  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  expe- 

* J.  B.  Wyeth,  Short  Account  of  a T/>ng  Journey. 
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dition  started  out  across  the  plains,  struck 
the  Platte  River  (near  Grand  Island, 
Kearney  County,  Nebraska),  followed 
along  its  bank,  crossed  the  South  Fork 
(Lincoln  County),  marched  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Platte;  on  June  9,  1832,  passed  “the 
Chimneys”  (Chimney  Rock,  Banner 
County,  Nebraska) ; reached  the  Black 
Hills  (present  State  of  Wyoming)  June 
15th,  and  Rock  Independence,  on  Sweet- 
water River  (Wyoming),  on  the  21st. 
“From  this  time  to  July  2,  frost  each 
night,  and  snow.”  July  2d:  “This  night, 
at  about  twelve  o’clock,  we  were  attacked 
by  Indians,  probably  the  Blackfeet.  They 
fired  about  forty  shots  and  some  arrows 
into  the  camp.” 

On  July  8, 1832, the  expedition  arrived  at 
Pierre’s  Hole,  and  remained  thereto  July 
17th,  “during  which  time  all  my  men  but 
eleven  left  me.”  July  18th,  “ when  near 
starting  we  observed  two  parties  of  Black- 
feet  Indians  coming,  about  two  hundred 
in  number.  A skirmish  ensued,  and  one  of 
the  Blackfeet  was  killed,  and  his  blanket 
and  robe  brought  into  camp.  The  women 
and  children  were  seen  flying  into  the 
mountains.  The  Indians  made  for  the 
timber,  and  fortified  themselves  in  a mas- 
terly manner.  We  attacked  them,  and 
continued  the  attack  all  day.  There  were 
about  twenty  of  them  killed,  and  thirty- 
two  horses  were  found  dead.  They  de- 
camped during  the  night,  leaving  their 
lodges  and  many  of  their  dead.  We  lost 
three  whites  killed ; eight  badly  wounded. 
Ten  of  the  Nez  Perces  and  Flatheads 
(fighting  on  the  side  of  the  whites)  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  One  of  our 
men  who  was  killed  inside  of  their  fort 
was  mutilated  in  a shocking  manner. 
This  affair  will  detain  us  some  days.”* 

On  July  25th  the  remnant  of  the  expedi- 
tion, eleven  in  number,  with  a small  par- 
ty of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  continued  their 
march  for  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

On  the  21st  of  August  they  encounter- 
ed a village  of  Snake  Indians  who  were 
friendly.  Ten  days  later,  following  the 
bed  of  a creek,  “the  rocks  on  each  side 
closed  over  the  top  and  formed  a natural 
bridge,  elevated  about  fifty  feet.” 

From  Pierre’s  Hole  the  route  of  the 

* In  Irving’s  Bonneville  there  is  a thrilling  de- 
scription of  this  bloody  encounter  with  the  Black- 
feet, in  which  Nathaniel  Wyeth  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise  for  the  active  part  he  took 


expedition  was  west  and  a little  north 
until  the  Snake  or  Lewis  River  was 
reached,  then  along  this  stream,  arriving 
at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  a trading  station 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  October  13, 
1832,  having  on  the  way  been  forced  to 
kill  their  horses  for  food.  On  the  19th 
they  left  Walla  Walla,  and  travelled 
down  the  Columbia  in  canoes  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  another  station  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  arriving  there  Octo- 
ber 29,  1832.  “ Here  I was  received  with 

the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality  by 
the  acting  Governor  of  the  place.  Our 
people  were  supplied  with  food  and  shel- 
ter from  the  rain,  which  is  constant.” 

Scarcely  without  exception  throughout 
the  entire  experience  of  Mr.  Wyeth  with- 
in the  area  controlled  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  its  officers  were  personally 
kind  and  courteous.  It  was  in  matters  of 
business  they  were  harsh,  exacting,  and 
ultimately  ruinous  to  competition. 

Later  in  a report  to  Congress  he  wrote, 
“Experience  has  satisfied  me  the  entire 
might  of  this  Company  will  be  made  to 
bear  on  any  trader  who  shall  attempt  to 
prosecute  his  business  within  its  reach.”* 

He  was  impressed  with  the  productive- 
ness of  the  country  around  Fort  Vancou- 
ver on  the  Columbia:  “They  raise  4000 
bushels  of  wheat;  barley,  3000;  Indian 
corn,  3000;  potatoes,  1500;  pease,  3000; 
and  a large  quantity  of  pumpkins.  There 
are  about  eight  settlers  on  the  Multono- 
mah  (Williamette),  old  ‘ engages"  of  the 
Company.  The  soil  is  good,  timber  is 
heavy  and  thick,  and  almost  impenetra- 
ble from  underbrush  and  fallen  trees.” 

November  4th,  one  of  the  remaining 
seven  men  of  the  twenty-one  which  left 
Boston  eight  months  before  died,  and  the 
others,  becoming  discouraged,  asked  to 
be  released  from  their  contract,  which 
was  to  remain  for  five  years  in  the  at- 
tempt to  settle  Oregon.  November  15, 
1832,  “I  have  now  no  men,  and  am 
afloat  without  stay  or  support,  but  in 
good  hands,  i. e. , myself  and  Providence.” 

With  the  loss  of  his  entire  force  Mr. 
Wyeth  immediately  set  about  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  topography  and  resources 
of  the  country,  determined  to  return  to 
the  States  and  enlist  a larger  and  better- 
equipped  expedition,  and  again  seek  a 
home  and  fortune  in  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia.  His  will  was  indomitable,  he 

* Ilouse  of  Representatives,  No.  101,  February 
16,  1839.  Barrows’s  Oregon. 
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believed  m himself,  and  if  success  was 
possible  he  would  achieve  it. 

By  November  30th,  with  two  men  and 
a canoe,  “I  started  up  the  Wallamet  or 
Multonomah  River”  on  a voyage  of  dis- 
covery. The  diary  is  rich  in  notes  con- 
cerning the  topography  of  this  region, 
the  forests  of  heavy  pines;  “on  the  bot- 
toms there  is  considerable  oak  of  a kind 
not  found  in  the  States,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity for  ship-building.”  “I  have  never 
seen  a country  of  equal  beauty  except 
the  Kansas  country,  and  I doubt  not  it 
will  one  day  sustain  a large  population. 
If  this  country  is  ever  colonized,  this  is  the 
point  to  commence.”  This  prophecy  is 
fulfilled,  for  Portland,  Oregon,  is  built 
on  this  location.  In  January,  1833,  hav- 
ing finished  his  expedition  in  the  Willa- 
mette country,  he  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany a party  starting  to  the  Northeast, 
but  the  Governor  would  not  consent, 
“which  I interpreted  into  a jealousy  of 
my  motives.” 

Under  date  of  January  16,  1833,  from 
Fort  Vancouver,  is  a letter  to  his  parents: 
“After  much  delay  and  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  shape  of  long  marches  on 
foot,  I am  at  last  here.  You  can  have 
but  little  idea  how  much  men  improve  in 
some  points  of  character  in  situations 
like  tliese,  and  if  polite  carriage  and 
shrewd  intellect  are  best  acquired  in  the 
more  populous  parts  of  the  earth,  gener- 
ous feelings  are  fostered  in  the  wilds, 
and  among  savages  the  civilized  man 
seems  to  uphold  his  character  better  than 
among  his  fellows.” 

To  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Williams  on 
same  date:  “My  men  have  all  left  me, 
and  I am  about  returning  across  the 
mountains  with  two  men  that  I have 
hired  for  this  purpose.”  He  left  for 
Walla  Walla  February  3,  1833,  arrived 
there  on  the  13th,  and  by  April  23d  was 
“ fairly  in  the  dangerous  country.  Near 
here  two  hundred  Flatheads,  Couterays, 
Ponderays,  and  others  were  killed  by  the 
Black  feet  Indians.” 

On  the  29th  he  encountered  a village 
of  friendly  Indians  of  “one  hundred  and 
sixteen  lodges,  containing  upwards  of  one 
thousand  souls.”  Here  he  remained  for 
some  days,  studying  the  customs  and  char- 
acter of  tliese  Indians. 

April  30,  1833:  “ Every  morning  some 
important  Indian  addresses  either  heaven 
or  his  countrymen,  exhorting  them  to 
good  conduct  to  each  other  and  to  the 
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strangers  among  them.  On  Sunday  there 
is  more  prayer,  and  nothing  is  done  in  the 
way  of  trade  or  games,  and  they  seldom 
fish,  kill  game,  or  raise  camp.  Theft  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown  among  them,  and 
is  punished  by  flogging.  The  least  thing, 
even  to  a bead  or  pin,  is  brought  you  if 
found,  and  even  things  we  throw  away 
are  brought  again  to  us.  I think  you 
would  find  among  twenty  whites  as  many 
scoundrels  as  among  one  thousand  of 
these  Indians.  They  have  a mild,  play- 
ful, laughing  disposition,  and  their  quali- 
ties are  strongly  portrayed  in  their  coun- 
tenances; they  are  polite  and  unobtru- 
sive, and,  however  poor,  do  not  beg  except 
as  pay  for  services.  They  are  very  brave, 
and  fight  the  Blackfeet,  who  continually 
steal  their  horses.  They  wear  as  little 
clothing  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The 
women  are  closely  covered  and  chaste, 
and  the  young  women  are  good-looking.” 

These  friendly  tribes  were  chielly  Nez 
Perces  and  Flatheads,  and  evidently  they 
had  been  influenced  by  association  with 
missionaries,  and  chiefly  those  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

On  May  6th  there  was  some  excite- 
ment among  the  Indians.  “There  is  a 
new  ‘great  man’  here  getting  up  in  the 
camp,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
he  covers  his  designs  under  the  great 
cloak  of  religion.  His  followers  are  now- 
dancing  to  their  own  vocal  music,  and 
perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  camp  follow  him. 

He  is  getting  up  some  new  form  of  reli- 
gion among  the  Indians  more  simple  than 
himself.  Like  others  of  his  class,  he 
works  with  the  fools,  women,  and  chil- 
dren first.  While  he  is  doing  this  the 
men  of  sense  stand  by  and  laugh;  but 
they  will  soon  find  out  that  fools,  wo- 
men, and  children  form  so  large  a majority 
that  with  a bad  grace  they  will  have  to 
yield.  These  things  make  me  think  of 
the  new  lights  and  revivals  in  Newr  Eng- 
land.” 

The  Messiah  craze  and  the  ghost  dances 
of  1890  created  a little  more  disturbance 
than  in  1833! 

May  21st:  “Snow'  as  usual.”  24th: 
“Rain,  hail,  snow,  and  thunder;”  and 
then  follows  the  only  effort  at  being  joc- 
ular in  the  diary.  44  We  are  so  near 
where  they  make  weather  that  they  send 
it  to  us  as  if  it  cost  nothing!"  This  joc- 
ularity is,  liowTever,  short-lived,  for  the 
next  entry  is:  “ Twenty  lodges  of  Black- 
feet  are  now  camped  at  our  last  camp; 
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moved  seven  miles.”  June  5th:  “The 
‘Three  Buttes’  came  in  sight  one  by  one, 
and  then  the  Trois  Tetons .”  On  the  7th, 
“ moved  fifteen  miles,  without  water  the 
whole  route;  enough  dust  to  suffocate 
one.”  10th:  An  Indian  was  mortally 
gored  by  a buffalo ; “he  very  composedly 
made  his  will  by  word  of  mouth,  the  Ind- 
ians responding  in  concord  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence;  he  appeared  not  in  the 
least  intimidated  at  the  approach  of  death. 
I think  the  Indians  die  better  than  the 
whites.  Perhaps  they  have  less  supersti- 
tion in  regard  to  the  future,  and  argue 
that  as  the  Deity  makes  them  happy  here, 
he  will  also  hereafter,  if  there  is  existence 
for  them.” 

June  15th : “ Last  night  some  Blackfeet 
fired  into  our  camp.”  For  one  of  the 
crippled  Indians  a novel  stretcher  or  lit- 
ter was  made.  “ He  has  a good  bed  made 
on  poles,  the  points  of  which,  like  shafts, 
were  carried  by  a horse  led  by  his  wife; 
the  hinder  part,  by  six  men  and  women, 
on  their  shoulders.” 

On  July  9th  he  was  again  at  Pierre’s 
Hole,  where  the  big  battle  was  fought  a 
year  previous.  Six  days  later  there  were 
new  alarms  that  the  terrible  Blackfeet 
were  upon  them,  but  still  no  enemy  in 
sight.  “On  this  day  killed  thirty  buf- 
falo.” 

On  July  18,  1833,  Mr.  Wyeth  wrote 
Mr.  Ermatinger:  “I  arrived  here  nine 
days  ago,  saw  no  Indians,  but  saw  the 
bones  of  Mr.  Moore,  killed  by  the  Black- 
feet last  year,  and  buried  them.  He  was 
one  of  my  men  who  left  me  in  Pierre’s 
Hole.  A Mr.  Nudd  was  also  killed.  I 
have  letters  from  the  States ....  Cholera 
has  killed  five  thousand  people  in  New 
York.  . . . General  Jackson,  President.  . . . 
Insurrection  in  Southern  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  tariff.” 

J ul  y 26 th  : 4 4 Country  covered  with 
buffalo.  Shot  a cow  with  a very  young 
calf,  which  followed  our  mule  for  a long 
way  before  it  discovered  its  mistake.” 
28th : “ I found  a grizzl y in  a thicket,  and 
after  firing  pistol  and  throwing  stones,  he 
came  out  as  though  he  meant  fight.  I 
gave  him  the  shot  of  my  rifle  through  the 
body.  He  then  rushed  on  us,  and  I ran 
as  fast  as  I could.  Mr.  Sublette  also  ran.” 

August  1, 1833:  “ Mr.  Bredger  sent  four 
men  to  look  for  us,  Smith,  Thompson, 
Evans,  and  a half-breed.  Fifteen  Snake 
Indians  came  up  to  them,  and  after 
smoking  departed.  After  they  had  gone, 
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Thompson,  having  been  out  hunting  and 
fatigued  from  loss  of  sleep,  was  dozing. 
He  was  awakened  by  a noise  among  the 
horses,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  the  first 
thing  that  presented  itself  to  his  sight 
was  the  muzzle  of  a gun  in  the  hands 
of  an  Indian.  It  was  immediately  dis- 
charged, and  so  near  his  head  that  the 
front  piece  of  his  cap  alone  saved  his  eyes 
from  being  put  out  by  the  powder.  The 
ball  entered  the  head  outside  of  the  eye, 
and  breaking  through  the  cheek-bone, 
lodged  in  the  neck.  While  insensible  an 
arrow  was  shot  into  him  from  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  downwards.” 

August  7th:  “Camped  on  Gray  Ball 
River.  Here  I found  a piece  of  about 
five  pounds  of  bituminous  coal,  which 
burned  freely.  Its  fracture  was  too  per- 
fect to  have  come  far.”  August  11th: 
“Saw  four  grizzlies.  12th:  Arrived  at 
Big  Horn  River,  and  went  out  to  get  bull- 
hides  to  make  boat.” 

This  boat  was  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
was  made  in  this  way:  Slender  willow 
poles  or  branches  were  cut  and  the  butts 
forced  a short  distance  into  the  ground  in 
an  elliptical  shape,  corresponding  to  the 
rim  of  the  boat.  These  were  about  one 
foot  apart.  The  ends  of  opposite  poles 
were  now  bent  towards  each  other  uutil 
the  proper  curve  for  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  was  secured,  and  then  tied  together 
with  leather  thongs.  Other  poles  and 
branches  were  interwoven  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction  until  a strong  wicker 
frame  was  completed.  The  skins  of  three 
buffaloes  were  sewed  together  with  thongs, 
and  these  were  laid  raw  side  out  upon  the 
frame,  to  which  they  were  securely  stitch- 
ed. A slow  (not  blazing)  fire  was  then 
started  underneath  the  shell,  and  in  this 
way  the  skins  were  dried  and  made  to 
contract  tight  upon  the  frame. 

In  this  boat,  on  August  15,  1833,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Milton  Sublette,  two  Indian 
lads  and  two  half-breeds,  Mr.  Wyeth  un- 
dertook one  of  those  perilous  voyages  oc- 
casionally recorded  in  the  annals  of  fron- 
tier life.  The  starting-point  was  near 
the  fatal  ground  where,  in  1876,  the  gal- 
lant Custer  and  his  entire  command  per- 
ished at  the  hands  of  Sitting  Bull  and  his 
merciless  braves,  and  not  very  remote 
from  the  place  where  this  unprincipled 
savage  met  a bloody  end,  December,  1890. 
A thrilling  description  of  this  voyage 
is  given  by  Mr.  Irving  in  Bonneville . 
Down  the  Big  Horn  they  floated  into  the 
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souri,  and  on  to  St.  Louis,  traversing 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  and  Missouri,  thousands 
of  miles  of  perilous  windings,  over  rapids, 
bars,  drift-wood,  snags,  and  rocks,  requir- 
ing as  much  vigilance  to  keep  their  frail 
bark  from  being  sunk  as  to  keep  out  of 
rifle  or  arrow  shot  of  the  cunning  savages 
who  prowled  along  the  banks.  With  all 
their  precautions  of  crawling  into  the 
willows  and  dragging  their  boat  after 
them  at  break  of  day,  and  travelling  only 
at  night  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by 
the  Indians,  they  were  taken  in  by  a 
large  band  of  Crows.  Fortunately  they 
met  with  this  mishap  so  near  to  Fort 
Cass,  a trading-post  at  the  junction  of 
the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone,  that  the 
Indians,  fearing  to  kill,  only  robbed  them, 
and  allowed  them  to  depart. 

On  August  21st:  “Passed  the  mouth 
of  Powder  River,  and  on  the  24th  struck 
the  Missouri.  Here  the  bull-boat  was 
abandoned  for  a canoe,  or  a ‘ pirogue.’  ” 

September  3d,  they  came  in  sight  of 
twenty-one  lodges  of  Indians.  “I  imme- 
diately had  the  boat  put  into  a thicket 
and  fortified  as  well  as  I could.  As  soon 
as  it  was  dark  we  proceeded  forward  with 
a high  wind  and  cloudy  sky.  All  went 
well  until  we  were  just  opposite  the  vil- 
lage, when  we  unluckily  went  aground 
on  a sand  bar.  Here  we  worked  hard  for 
some  time  to  get  off,  and  had  the  Indians 
seen  or  heard  us  we  could  have  made 
little  resistance;  but  they  did  not,  and 
after  some  time  we  got  off.  These  were 
the  Aricaros,  and  would  have  scalped 
us.” 

With  all  these  dangers  the  trip  was  not 
without  its  fascinations.  On  September 
4th,  after  tipping  the  boat,  getting  wet, 
and  then  going  ashore  to  dry,  they 
“floated  through  the  night  eleven  hours, 
a beautiful  still  night,  the  stillness  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  neighing  of  the  elk, 
the  low  of  the  buffalo,  the  hooting  of  the 
large  owl  and  the  screeching  of  the  small 
ones,  and  occasionally  the  splashing  of  a 
beaver  in  the  water,” — a picture  of  wild- 
ness and  solitude  now  only  possible  in 
retrospection. 

September  6,  1833:  “ Seeing  an  elk  on 
the  sand,  killed  him.  Very  acceptable,  as 
we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  yester- 
day noon;  saved  his  horns  for  my  best 
friend,  Mr.  F.  Tudor,  of  Boston.  16th: 
“Run  on  agsand  bar  and  was  unable  to 
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quitoes  almost  murdered  us !”  September 
21st:  “Passed  Council  Bluffs;”  and  on 
September  27th  the  voyagers  reached  Fort 
Leavenworth  (Kansas).  On  the  28th  this 
long  and  exciting  boat  voyage  ended  at 
Liberty,  Missouri,  where  Mr.  Wyeth  took 
a steamboat  for  St.  Louis  and  the  East. 

The  indomitable  energy  and  undaunted 
pluck  of  this  man  is  evinced  in  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  his  purpose  to  again 
go  over  this  terrible  journey  to  the  Ore- 
gon country.  He  would  not  give  up  his 
dream  of  civilizing  this  valuable  territory. 

His  clear  mind  saw  in  the  near  future  a 
vast  commonwealth,  dotted  with  farms, 
villages,  and  cities,  on  the  Pacific  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  this  a part 
of  the  Union!  Scarcely  half  a century 
has  elapsed,  and  lo!  in  this  wilderness, 
out  of  which  he  was  forced  to  go,  dwell 
to  day  nearly  three-fourths  of  a million 
citizens  of  the  United  States.*  He  was  a 
visionary  then;  a prophet  now! 

I have  a proposition  written  to  Mr.  E. 

M.  Samuel,  dated  Liberty,  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1833,  asking  for  an  estimate 
for  an  equipment  of  a second  expedition, 
as  “it  is  my  intention  to  return  across 
the  mountains  to  the  Columbia  next 
spring.” 

October  17th,  Mr.  Wyeth  arrived  at 
Cincinnati,  and  I find  a note  to  General 
Harrison  (“  Tippecanoe”) : “Sir, — The 
enclosed  I received  from  your  son  on  the 
Big  Horn.  I met  him  on  Green  River, 
or  the  Colorado  of  the  West;  was  with 
him  some  twenty  days.  He  was  in  good 
health,  and  told  me  he  should  remain  in 
the  Indian  country  through  the  winter. 

He  has  taken  an  outfit  from  Fitzpatrick 
and  Co.  of  some  horses  and  men  for  the 
trapping  business.  It  would  have  afford- 
ed me  much  pleasure  to  have  delivered 
the  letter  to  you  in  person,  but  haste  pre- 
vents.” 

October  26th,  he  arrived  in  Baltimore, 
and  was  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
November  8,  1833,  one  year  and  seven 
months  having  elapsed  since  his  depart- 
ure for  the  Pacific  coast. 

He  was  already  busy  arranging  for  the 
return  trip,  for  on  this  date,  November  8, 
1833,  he  wrote  to  Henry  Hall  and  Messrs. 
Tucker  and  Williams  a long  letter  setting 
forth  his  plans.  A vessel  was  chartered 
on  November  20th,  and  was  soon  loaded 

* Census  of  1890.  Oregon,  317,767 ; Wasliing- 

ton,  849,390;  Idaho,  84,385.  Total,  751,612. 
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and  ready  to  sail  for  the  Columbia  River 
vid  Cape  Horn. 

There  is  also  a letter  dated  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  December  9,  1833, 
directed  to  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary 
of  War,  the  subject  of  which  is  to  enquire 
if  trappers  and  employes  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  would  be  unmolested  in 
their  possessions  should  they  settle  and 
open  up  lands  on  “the  Wallamet  or  Mul- 
tonomah,  a river  coming  from  the  south 
into  the  Columbia.” 

From  New  York,  December  20,  1833, 
he  wrote  to  Messrs.  Samuel  and  More, 
Liberty,  Missouri,  to  proceed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  for  an  early  start,  May 
1st,  for  the  mountains.  “Thirty- five 
Spanish  riding  saddles  without  finery,  for 
the  men,  and  six  of  a superior  sort  for  ‘ ils 
gentlemen not  expensive,  but  good  and 
plain.” 

On  same  date  he  wrote  to  his  old  friend 
and  companion  in  the  bull-boat  trip  from 
the  Big  Horn,  Milton  Sublette,  to  hasten 
his  expected  visit,  as  “I  am  desirous  of 
a spree  with  an  old  mountaineer ; these 
folks  here  won't  do.” 

Mr.  Wyeth  left  Boston  early  in  Febru- 
ary on  his  second  expedition,  by  way  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
and  was  in  Pittsburg  February  26th, 
Cincinnati  February  28th.  Louisville 
March  5th,  St.  Louis  March  11th. 

The  following  letter  was  written  from 
this  last  place,  and  dated  March  5,  1834: 


“ Dear  Wife. — . . . It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick was  robbed  by  the  Crow  Indians,  but 
I was  in  hopes  you  would  not  hear  of  it.  I 
knew  of  it  before  I left  Cambridge,  but  did  not 
wish  to  alarm  you.  I do  not  think  there  is 
much  danger  with  so  large  a party  as  I shall 
have.  Mr.  Nut  tall,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  another 
naturalist,  passed  through  this  place  to  the 
rendezvous  last  week. ...  Baptiste*  continues 
a pretty  good  hoy.  I shall  not  forgot  my 
promise  to  send  for  you  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  doing  so  with  propriety,  but  you  must  not 
be  too  sanguine;  a thousand  circumstances 
may  prevent,  although  I desire  it  much.  I feel 
as  much  as  you  can  the  lonesomoness  of  ray 
way  of  life,  but  yon  know  the  success  of  what  I 
have  undertaken  is  life  itself  to  me , and  if  I do 
fail  in  it  they  shall  never  say  it  was  for  want 
of  perseverance.  I am  yet  sanguine  that  I shall 
succeed.  I will  take  good  care  of  myself,  and 
perhaps  the  life  which  began  in  turmoil  may 
yet  end  in  quiet  and  peace,  and  our  sun  go 
down  from  a clear  sky.  I cannot  but  reproach 
myself  that  I have  made  you  in  some  measure 


* The  Indian  boy  who  accompanied  Mr.  Wyeth 
on  his  first_return  trip  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
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a widow,  and  I fear  you  will  brood  over  hopes 
that  have  been  blasted  by  me.  These  things 
make  me  melancholy,  and  I believe  I have  got 
the  blues . Good-bye,  my  dear  wife,  and  may 
God  bless  you.  N.  J.  Wyeth.” 

On  May  5,  1834,  our  explorer  was  again 
on  his  way  across  the  continent,  with  sixty 
men  and  a sufficient  number  of  horses  and 
mules,  starting  from  Liberty,  Missouri, 
crossing  the  Kansas  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri,  day  after  day  pushing 
on  in  a direction  slightly  north  of  west 
through  Kansas  (of  our  present  map)  into 
Nebraska,  striking  the  Platte  about  41° 
north  latitude  and  99°  west  longitude, 
following  the  north  fork  of  this  stream 
into  Wyoming,  passing  the  Black  Hills, 
and  on  June  9,  1834,  the  expedition  ar- 
rived at  Rock  Independence,  on  the  Sweet- 
water, 42°  30'  north  latitude  and  107°  west 
longitude. 

Bey  on  dan  occasion  al  bou  t wi  th  In  d ian  s, 
nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note, although 
the  diary  faithfully  details  the  march  of 
each  day. 

J une  1, 1834 : 4 4 Crossed  Laramie  Fork.  ” 
8th:  “This  day  killed  two  grizzlies.” 
16th:  “The  grass  is  miserable,  and  my 
horses  are  starving.”  Several  hunters 
had  also  not  returned  to  camp,  and  the 
diary  reads,  “Fearful  they  have  been 
scalped.”  July  8th:  “Made  northwest 
to  a place  where  there  is  a soda  spring, 
or,  I may  say,  fifty  of  them.  There  is 
also  here  a warm  spring  which  throws 
out  water  with  a jet.”  This  location  is 
now  within  the  National  or  Yellowstone 
Park.  They  were  now  on  Bear  River, 
and  it  was  well  named,  for  on  July  10th 
they  “ killed  three  grizzlies.” 

From  July  14th  to  August  6th  they 
were  busy  in  building  Fort  Hall,  on  Lewis 
River.  The  strategic  importance  of  this 
fort  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  to  this  article. 

The  expedition  now  bound  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast  numbered  “in  all  twenty- 
nine/’  They  were  now  entering  the 
section  of  country  in  which  Mr.  Hunt's 
party  in  1811  suffered  so  severely  for  food, 
being  forced  finally  to  scatter  in  small 
detachments  to  seek  subsistence.  Some 
of  these  perished  in  the  mountains. 

August  15th  the  expedition  struck  Snake 
River.  Food  was  getting  scarce.  “ Kill- 
ed some  dusky  grouse,  and  dug  some  ka- 
mas  root,  which  assisted  in  living  a little. 
Saw  one  Indian  at  a distance  on  horse- 
back.” 19th:  “This  day  found  a colt  left 
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by  the  Indians,  on  which  we  will  break- 
fast, as  provisions  are  running  short.” 
Rations  were  still  shorter  two  days  later, 
for  the  entry  on  the  21st,  with  a grim  sug- 
gestion of  a joke,  says,  “No  breakfast; 
feel  very  much  purified  in  the  flesh.” 
24th:  “Scorpions  are  quite  common. 
Two  nights  since,  just  as  I was  about  ly- 
ing down,  I saw  something  move  on  my 
blanket,  and  found  it  to  be  a good-sized 
scorpion.”  “Our  party  now  numbers 
seventeen  — Indians,  literati , and  all.” 
The  literati  referred  to  were  Mr.  Nuttall, 
the  botanist,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  the  orni- 
thologist. September  1st:  “Camped  at 
ten  o'clock,  having  found  no  water,  and 
the  whole  country  as  bare  as  my  hand, 
affording  a bad  prospect  for  our  poor 
horses.”  On  the  next  day,  pretty  well 
worn  out,  the  remnants  of  the  expedition 
readied  Walla  Walla. 

September  4th:  Mr.  Wyeth  left  Walla 
Walla  in  a canoe  for  Fort  Vancouver. 
9th,  had  reached  “The  Dalles”  (or  Nar- 
rows) of  the  Columbia.  “Party  arrived 
with  news  that  they  had  drowned  one  of 
the  horses  and  the  jackass.  I valued  him 
more  than  ten  horses  as  a breeder.”  Down 
the  Columbia  was  not  smooth  sailing,  for 
September  10th  “the  gale  swamped  one 
of  our  canoes,  which  frightened  the  Ind- 
ians back.”  13th:  “Made  the  portage  of 
the  Cascades;  and  next  day,  September 
14, 1834,  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver,  nine- 
teen months  after  leaving  this  place  for 
the  East,  having  in  this  time  twice  trav- 
ersed the  American  Continent .” 

September  15th:  “Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, having  hired  another  canoe, put  ahead 
down  the  Columbia,  and  at  twelve  o’clock 
met  the  brig  May  Dean . Boarded  her, 
and  found  all  well.”  This  ship  Mr.  Wy- 
eth had  loaded  with  supplies  and  despatch- 
ed from  Boston.  “She  had  been  struck 
by  lightning  and  much  damaged,  having 
put  into  Valparaiso  for  repairs.  Captain 
Lambert  brought  me  twenty  Sandwich- 
Islanders,  two  coopers,  two  smiths,  and  a 
clerk/’  September  22d  Mr.  Wyeth  settled 
upon  a large  prairie  near  the  Wallamette 
River,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
“It  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  seven 
wide,  surrounded  with  fine  timber,  and  a 
good  wide  stream  on  it.”  On  the  25th  he 
was  back  at  Fort  Vancouver,  making 
preparations  to  send  out  parties  on  ex- 
ploring and  trading  expeditions.  27th: 
“Sent  Stout  up  the  Wallamet  with  two 
men  and  implements  to  commence  farm.” 
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From  this  date  to  October  13,  1834,  he 
was  busy  “making  preparations  for  an 
expedition  into  the  Snake  country,  and  in 
building  a fort  on  the  Columbia  River, 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth  (Fort  William). 

October  6,  1834,  he  wrote  to  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor,  of  Boston, 

“ I am  now  making  an  establishment  on 
the  Multonomah  [Wallamet,  now  called 
Willamette],  about  fifty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  one  on  the  Columbia  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  This  winter  I go 
up  Lewis  River  to  make  one  more  fort  on 
its  waters,  and  one  on  the  south  side  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.” 

On  November  23d,  Mr.  Wyeth  with  four 
men  descended  the  Walla  Walla  and  Co- 
lumbia to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Des 
Chutes,  along  which  he  ascended  directly 
south  into  the  heart  of  Oregon.  By 
December  10th  they  were  well  into  the 
unknown  country,  across  “an  extensive 
plain,  beyond  which,  white  and  high,  rose 
a range  of  mountains,  disheartening  to 
look  at;  hut  ahead  is  the  word , and  the 
spirit  seems  to  rise  to  the  occasion.” 

By  December  25tli  they  were  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  one  of  the  horses  was 
killed  for  food.  “Snow  and  rain  all  day, 
and  a miserable  Christmas.” 

January  2,  1835:  “Made  snow-shoes, 
but  they  were  too  small.  I frequently 
sunk  into  the  snow,  and  it  bothered  me 
much  to  get  out  again.”  5th:  “Killed 
two  swans  so  fat  we  could  not  eat  all  the 
grease.  Seems  good  to  live  well  after 
poor  horse-meat,”  which  suggests  an  ad- 
age, Scotch  in  origin,  I believe,  that  a 
mighty  little  does  a poor  body  good. 

.“  One  swan  furnished  two  of  us  only  two 
meals;  they  do  not  eat  so  in  the  States.” 

On  the  16th  the  thermometer  was  below 
zero.  One  of  the  men  had  his  feet  badly 
frozen.  The  snow  was  four  feet  deep 
now,  so  that  further  advance  was  im- 
possible. Fearful  of  perishing,  and  as 
delay  was  dangerous,  “we  abandoned 
everything  but  our  blankets,  books,  and 
ammunition,  axe  and  kettles,  and  took  it 
on  foot  with  about  sixty  pounds  each  on 
our  backs.  Made  six  miles,  killed  one 
deer,  and  camped.  Am  tired  and  hungry, 
but  the  deer  will  cure  all.”  January  22, 
1835:  “Snowed  all  night;  breakfasted  on 
two  beaver  tails.”  25th:  “We  heard  a 
gun,  and  fired  in  return,  and  a Snake  Ind- 
ian came  to  us  and  led  us  to  his  camp;  he 
brought  a lean  dog  on  which  we  supped, 
and  had  enough  left  for  breakfast.1’ 
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January  29th : u This  is  my  birthday,  but 
I have  forgotten  how  old  I am.”  Mr. 
Wyeth  was  on  this  day  thirty-three  years 
old.  February  3d:  “At  this  camp  there 
is  a hot  spring,  too  hot  to  bear  the  hand 
in,  and  smoking  like  a coal-pit,  134°; 
took  a good  bath  by  going  down  stream 
until  I found  a suitable  temperature.” 
By  February  10,  1835,  Mr.  Wyeth  was 
again  on  the  Columbia,  en  route , “in  a 
very  leaky  canoe,  which  kept  us  bailing 
all  the  time,”  for  Fort  Vancouver,  where 
he  arrived  two  days  later.  This  tour  of 
exploration  occupied  nearly  three  months, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  in  the  more 
elevated  and  coldest  part  of  Oregon.  I 
caunot,  in  the  limits  of  a magazine  arti- 
cle, give  the  details  as  I have  them  in  the 
daily  record  of  his  wanderings.  Enough 
is  given  to  show  that  this  man  possessed 
untiring  energy,  guided  by  superior  intel- 
ligence and  tact.  He  realized  that  in 
order  to  induce  immigration  the  country 
must  be  fully  explored  and  described,  and 
this  was  his  great  aim  in  life,  to  succeed 
in  the  colonization  of  Oregon. 

By  February  27th  he  was  again  on  the 
Wallamet,  and  established  a post  at  Wap- 
pa  too  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  this 
river.  He  immediately  put  his  force  to 
work,  getting  out  a cargo  of  hoop- 
poles  and  lumber  for  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  making  a large  canoe  to 
“lighter”  over  the  shallows  into  deep 
water  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamette. 
“The  wrhole  tree  was  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  long,  and  this  by  no  means 
the  largest  tree  on  Wappatoo  Island.” 
This  island  is  near  Portland.  This  “ca- 
noe was  sixty  feet  long,  deep  enough  ta 
chamber  twenty- five  barrels,  clear  of 
knots,  shakes,  and  almost  of  sap.” 

The  diary  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth 
ends  with  this  date.  If  any  further  rec- 
ord of  his  labors  was  kept  it  is  lost.  From 
a study  of  his  character  I think  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  journal  was  con- 
tinued, for  lie  not  only  was  industrious 
and  exact  in  keeping  his  diary  up  to  this 
period,  but  even  kept  copies  of  his  corre- 
spondence, which  copies,  covering  this  in- 
teresting chapter  of  his  career,  are  now  in 
my  possession.  From  these  letters  I 
gather  that  he  established  a settlement, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  permanent,  on 
Wappatoo  Island,  about  four  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Wallamette. 

From  Fort  William,  in  the  winter  of 
1834,  the  brig  Ida , loaded  with  lumber, 


coopers’  material,  etc.,  had  sailed  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  returning  on  April  3, 
1835.  He  had,  in  addition  to  building 
Fort  Hall  on  Lewis  River  (now  in  Idaho), 
built  Fort  William  on  the  Columbia, 
about  forty  miles  above  its  mouth,  opened 
a large  farm  fifty  miles  up  the  Walla- 
mette, and  made  an  establishment  on 
Wappatoo  Island.  About  this  time  he 
was  prostrated  by  an  illness,  brought  on 
by  overwork  and  reckless  exposure,  which 
long  threatened  to  terminate  his  career. 
In  the  mean  time  his  men  became  dis- 
couraged and  demoralized  in  the  absence 
of  their  leader,  upon  whom  their  hopes 
rested.  The  Indians,  fearing  that  they 
were  about  to  be  supplanted  by  the  settle- 
ment of  their  lands  by  enterprising  wh  ites, 
took  advantage  of  the  demoralization; 
and,  as  Barrows,  in  his  History  of  Ore- 
gon, suggests,  it  is  probable  that  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  seeing  in  Mr.  Wyeth's 
persistent  energy  and  pluck  a formidable 
competitor  for  the  trade  and  possession 
of  this  country,  were  silent  abettors  of 
the  persecution  and  ultimate  destruction 
of  this  expedition.  Governor  Pe-lly,  of 
this  company,  writes  in  1838,  “We  have 
compelled  the  American  adventurers  to 
withdraw  from  the  contest.” 

This  was  doubtless  their  policy,  for  they 
avowedly  built  Fort  Boise,  near  Fort 
Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  off  the 
trade  and  influence  this  establishment 
rapidly  acquired.  Mr.  Wyeth,  however, 
always  acknowledged  the  personal  cour- 
tesies and  kindnesses  he  received  from  the 
officers  of  this  company,  and  did  this  pub- 
licly in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers 
after  his  return.  After  a terrible  strug- 
gle, well  deserving  a better  fate,  and  more 
than  this,  deserving  a recognition  of  his 
services  for  Oregon,  which  his  country- 
men in  that  section  of  the  country  have 
not  yet  accorded  him,  broken  in  health 
and  bankrupt  in  purse,  and  deserted  by 
those  of  his  followers  who  survived,  he 
gave  up  the  fight. 

Here  is  his  last  letter  written  from 
Oregon : 

“COM’MBIA  RiVElt,  3 S35 

“DkakWifk, — I have  been  very  sick,  but 
have  got  well,  ami  shall  he  on  my  way  to  the 
mountains,  to  winter  at  Fort  Hall,  in  about  six 
days.  I expect  to  be  home  about  the  first  of 
November,  IH36.  Mr.  Nut-tall  is  here,  and  well. 
I have  sent  you  a half-barrel  of  salmon,  which 
I hope  will  be  in  good  order.  I cannot  at- 
tend to  putting  them  up  myself,  therefore 
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they  may  not  be  bo  good.  The  season  has 
been  very  sickly.  We  have  lost  by  drowning, 
disease,  and  warfare  seventeen  persous  up  to 
this  date,  and  fourteen  now  sick.” 

The  people  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  will  no  doubt  do  honor  to  his 
memory,  now  that  his  services  are  a mat- 
ter of  record.  General  Fremont  was 
styled  the  Pathfinder  in  1846,  yet  Whit- 
man had  gone  over  this  route  in  1843,  and 
Nathaniel  Wyeth  had  four  times  made  the 
trail  between  1832-6.  During  his  life, 
which  ended  in  1856,  he  shrank  from 
publicity  to  a degree  that  was  almost 
morbid.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  Ore- 
gon to  a friend  in  the  East  he  closes  by 
saying:  “Now  I do  not  wish  this  letter 
published.  I hate  anything  in  print.” 
He  never  would  consent  to  have  a por- 
trait or  photograph  of  himself,  and  the 


only  one  in  existence  was  taken  after  his 
death.  He  was  only  twenty-nine  years 
old  when  he  led  his  first  expedition  over 
the  “ Rockies,”  and  but  thirty-four  when, 
after  five  years  of  perilous  labor,  having 
four  times  traversed  the  American  Conti- 
nent from  ocean  to  ocean,  he  reached  the 
fireside  of  his  home  in  Cambridge,  “a 
visionary  and  a failure.” 

Will  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho, 
with  their  three-quarters  of  a million  in- 
habitants within  fifty-five  years  of  the 
time  he  left  it,  when  there  was  not  a sin- 
gle American  settler  in  that  country, 
their  busy  cities,  fertile  farms,  their  trans- 
continental railroads,  their  ocean  steam- 
ers, clearing  for  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Orient,  and  their  glorious  future,  of  which 
this  is  but  the  dawn,  deem  Nathaniel 
Jarvis  Wyeth  a failure? 


THE  BOY  ORATOR  OF  ZEPATA  CITY. 

BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 

11HE  day  was  cruelly  hot,  with  unwar-  shavings  across  it,  as  they  had  done  since 
_ ranted  gusts  of  wind  which  swept  the  first  week  of  building,  when  the  Hon. 
the  red  dust  in  fierce  eddies  in  at  one  end  Horatio  Macon,  who  had  worked  for  the 
of  Main  Street  and  out  at  the  other,  and  appropriation,  had  laid  the  corner-stone 
waltzed  fantastically  out  of  sight  across  and  received  the  homage  of  his  constitu- 
tive prairie.  When  they  had  passed,  hu-  ents. 

man  beings  opened  their  eyes  again  to  It  seemed  a particularly  happy  and  ap- 
blink  hopelessly  at  the  white  sun,  and  propriate  circumstance  that  the  first  busi- 
swore  or  gasped,  as  their  nature  moved  ness  in  the  new  court  room  should  be  of 
them.  There  were  very  few  human  be-  itself  of  an  important  and  momentous 
ings  in  the  streets,  either  in  Houston  nature,  something  that  dealt  not  only 
Avenue,  where  there  were  dwelling-  with  the  present  but  with  the  past  of  Ze- 
houses,  or  in  the  business  quarter  on  pata,  and  that  the  trial  of  so  celebrated 
Main  Street.  They  were  all  at  the  new  an  individual  as  Abe  Barrow  should 
court-house,  and  every  one  possessed  of  open  the  court-house  with  eclat}  as  Emma 
proper  civic  pride  was  either  in  the  pack-  Abbott,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
ed  court- room  itself,  or  standing  on  the  San  Antonio  to  do  it,  had  opened  the 
high  steps  outside,  or  pacing  the  long,  new  opera-house  the  year  before.  The 
freshly  kalsomined  corridors,  where  there  District  Attorney  had  said  it  would  not 
was  shade  and  less  dust.  It  was  an  take  very  long  to  dispose  of  Barrow’s 
eventful  day  in  the  history  of  Zepata  case,  but  he  had  promised  it  would  be  an 
City.  The  court-house  had  been  long  in  interesting  if  brief  trial,  and  the  court- 
coming, the  appropriation  had  been  de-  room  was  filled  even  to  the  open  windows, 
nied  again  and  again;  but  at  last  it  stood  where  men  sat  crowded  together,  with  the 
a proud  and  hideous  fact,  like  a gray  perspiration  running  down  their  faces, 
prison,  towering  above  the  bare,  undec-  and  the  red  dust  settling  and  turning 
orated  brick  stores  and  the  frame  houses  white  upon  their  shoulders, 
on  the  prairie  around  it,  new,  raw,  and  Abe  Barrow,  the  prisoner,  had  been  as 
cheap,  from  the  tin  statue  on  the  dome  closely  associated  with  the  early  history 
to  the  stucco  round  its  base  already  crack-  of  Zepata  as  Colonel  Macon  himself,  and 
ing  with  the  sun.  Piles  of  lumber  was  as  widely  known;  he  had  killed  in 
and  scaffolding  and  the  lime  beds  the  his  day  several  of  the  Zepata  citizens,  and 
builders  had  left  still  lay  on  the  unsodded  two  visiting  brother-desperadoes,  and  the 
square,  and  the  bursts  of  wind  drove  the  corner  where  his  gambling  - house  had 
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stood  was  still  known  as  Barrow’s  cor- 
ner, to  the  regret  of  the  druggist  who  had 
opened  a shop  there.  Ten  years  before, 
the  murder  of  Deputy-Sheriff  Welsh  had 
led  him  to  the  penitentiary,  and  a month 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  new  court- 
house he  had  been  freed,  and  arrested  at 
the  prison  gate  to  stand  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  Hubert  Thompson.  The  fight  with 
Thompson  had  been  a fair  fight — so  those 
said  who  remembered  it — and  Thompson 
was  a man  they  could  well  spare  ; but  the 
case  against  Barrow  had  been  prepared 
during  his  incarceration  by  the  new  and 
youthful  District  Attorney,  “Judge”  Hen- 
ry Harvey,  and  as  it  offered  a fitting  sac- 
rifice for  the  dedication  of  the  new  tem- 
ple of  justice,  the  people  were  satisfied 
and  grateful. 

The  court  room  was  as  bare  of  orna- 
ment as  the  cell  from  which  the  prisoner 
had  just  been  taken.  There  was  an  imi- 
tation walnut  clock  at  the  back  of  the 
Judge’s  haircloth  sofa,  his  revolving 
chair,  and  his  high  desk.  This  was  the 
only  ornament.  Below  was  the  green 
table  of  the  District  Attorney,  upon  which 
rested  his  papers  and  law-books  and  his 
high  hat.  To  one  side  sat  the  jury, 
ranch -owners  and  prominent  citizens, 
proud  of  having  to  serve  on  this  the  first 
day;  and  on  the  other  the  prisoner  in  his 
box.  Around  them  gathered  the  citizens 
of  Zepata  in  close  rows,  crowded  together 
on  un painted  benches ; back  of  them  more 
citizens  standing  and  a few  awed  Mexi- 
cans; and  around  all  the  whitewashed 
walls.  Colonel  John  Stogart,  of  Dallas, 
the  prisoner's  attorney,  procured  obvious- 
ly at  great  expense,  no  one  knew  by 
whom,  and  Barrow’s  wife,  a thin  yellow- 
faced  woman  in  a mean -fitting  showy 
gowm,  sat  among  the  local  celebrities  at 
the  District  Attorney's  elbow.  She  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  room. 

Colonel  Stogart's  speech  had  been  good. 
The  citizens  were  glad  it  had  been  so 
good ; it  had  kept  up  the  general  tone  of 
excellence,  and  it  was  well  that  the  best 
lawyer  of  Dallas  should  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  he  should  have  made 
what  the  citizens  of  Zepata  were  proud  to 
believe  was  one  of  the  efforts  of  his  life. 
As  they  said,  a court-house  such  as  this 
one  was  not  open  for  business  every  day. 
It  was  also  proper  that  Judge  Truax,  who 
was  a real  Judge,  and  not  one  by  courte- 
sy only,  as  was  the  young  District  Attor- 
ney. should  be  upon  the  bench.  He  also 


was  associated  with  the  early  days  and 
with  the  marvellous  growth  of  Zepata 
City.  He  had  taught  the  young  District 
Attorney  much  of  what  he  knew,  and 
his  long  white  hair  and  silver-rimmed 
spectacles  gave  dignity  and  the  appear- 
ance of  calm  justice  to  the  bare  room 
and  to  the  heated  words  of  the  rival  ora- 
tors. 

Colonel  Stogart  ceased  speaking,  and 
the  District  Attorney  sucked  in  his  upper 
lip  with  a nervous  impatient  sigh  as  he 
recognized  that  the  visiting  attorney  had 
proved  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and 
that  an  execution  in  the  jail-yard  wouW 
not  follow  as  a fitting  sequence. 

But  he  was  determined  that  so  far  as 
in  him  lay  he  would  at  least  send  his 
man  back  to  the  ^fenitentiary  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Young  Harry  Harvey,  “The  Boy  Ora- 
tor of  Zepata  City,”  as  he  was  called,  vras 
very  dear  to  the  people  of  that  booming 
town.  In  their  eyes  he  was  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  men  in  the  whole 
great  unwieldy  State  of  Texas,  and  the 
boy  orator  thought  they  were  probably 
right,  but  he  was  far  too  clever  to  let  them 
see  it.  He  was  clever  in  his  words  and 
in  his  deeds  and  in  his  appearance.  And 
he  dressed  much  more  carefully  than  any 
other  man  in  town,  with  a frock-coat  and 
a white  tie  winter  and  summer,  and  a fine 
high  hat.  That  he  was  slight  and  short 
of  stature  was  something  he  could  not 
help,  and  wTas  his  greatest,  keenest  grief, 
and  that  Napoleon  was  also  short  and 
slight  did  not  serve  to  satisfy  him  or  to 
make  his  regret  less  continual.  What 
availed  the  sharply  cut,  smoothly  shaven 
face  arid  the  eyes  that  flashed  when  he 
was  moved,  or  the  bell  like  voice,  if  every 
unlettered  ranchman  or  ranger  could  place 
both  hands  on  his  shoulder’s  and  look  down 
at  him  from  heights  above?  But  they  for- 
got this  and  he  forgot  it  before  lie  had 
reached  the  peroration  of  his  closing 
speech.  They  saw  only  the  Harry  Har- 
vey they  knew  and  adored  moviug  and 
rousing  them  with  his  voice,  trembling 
with  indignation  when  he  wished  to  trem- 
ble, playing  all  his  best  tricks  in  liis  best 
manner,  and  cutting  the  air  with  sharp 
cruel  words  when  he  was  pleased  to  be 
righteously  just. 

The  young  District  Attorney  turned 
slowly  on  his  heels,  and  swept  the  court 
room  carelessly  with  a glance  of  the  clever 
black  eyes.  The  moment  was  bis.  He 
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saw  all  the  men  he  knew — the  men  who 
made  his  little  world— crowding  silently 
forward,  forgetful  of  the  heat,  of  the  suf- 
focating crush  of  those  about  them,  of  the 
wind  that  rattled  the  doors  in  the  corri- 
dors, and  conscious  only  of  him.  He  saw 
his  old  preceptor  watching  keenly  from 
the  bench,  with  a steady  glance  of  perfect 
appreciation,  such  as  that  with  which  one 
actor  in  the  box  compliments  the  other  on 
the  stage.  He  saw  the  rival  attorney — 
the  great  lawyer  from  the  great  city — 
nervously  smiling,  with  a look  of  confi- 
dence that  told  the  lack  of  it;  and  he  saw 
the  face  of  the  prisoner  grim  and  set  and 
hopelessly  defiant.  The  boy  orator  allow- 
ed his  uplifted  arm  to  fall  until  the  fin- 
gers pointed  at  the  prisoner. 

“This  man,”  he  said,  and  as  he  spoke 
even  the  wind  in  the  corridors  hushed  for 
the  moment,  “ is  no  part  or  parcel  of  Ze- 
pata  City  of  to-day.  He  comes  to  us  a 
relic  of  the  past — a past  that  has  brought 
honor  to  many,  wealth  to  some,  and  which 
is  dear  to  all  of  us  who  love  the  completed 
purpose  of  their  work;  a past  that  was 
full  of  hardships  and  glorious  efforts  in 
the  face  of  daily  disappointmen  ts,embitter- 
ments,  and  rebuff’s.  But  the  part  this  man 
played  in  that  past  lives  only  in  the  rude 
court  records  of  that  day,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  gambling  - hell  and  the  sa- 
loons, and  on  the  head-stones  of  his  vic- 
tims. He  was  one  of  the  excrescences  of 
that  unsettled  period,  an  unhappy  evil — 
an  inevitable  evil,  I might  almost  say,  as 
the  Mexican  horse-thieves  and  the  prairie 
fires  aud  the  Indian  outbreaks  were  in- 
evitable, as  our  fathers  who  built  this 
beautiful  city  knew  to  their  cost.  The 
same  chance  that  was  given  to  them  to 
make  a home  for  themselves  in  the  wil- 
derness, to  help  others  to  make  their 
homes,  to  assist  the  civilization  and  prog- 
ress not  only  of  this  city,  but  of  the  whole 
Lone  Star  State,  was  given  to  him,  and  he 
refused  it,  and  blocked  the  way  of  others, 
and  kept back  the  march  of  progress,  until 
to-day. civilization,  which  has  waxed  great 
and  strong — not  on  account  of  him,  re- 
member, but  in  spite  of  him — sweeps  him 
out  of  its  way,  and  crushes  him  and  his 
fellows.  ” 

The  young  District  Attorney  allowed 
his  arm  to  drop,  and  turned  to  the  jury, 
leaning  easily  with  his  bent  knuckles  on 
the  table. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  said,  in  his  pleasant 
tones  of  every-day  politeness,  “the  ‘bad 
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man  ’ has  become  an  unknown  quantity 
in  Zepata  City  and  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
It  lies  with  you  to  see  that  he  remains  so. 
He  went  out  of  existence  with  the  blanket 
Indian  and  the  buffalo.  He  is  dead,  and 
he  must  not  be  resurrected.  He  was  a 
picturesque  evil  of  those  early  days,  but 
civilization  has  no  use  for  him,  and  it  has 
killed  him,  as  the  railroads  and  the  barb- 
wire fence  have  killed  the  cowboy.  He 
does  not  belong  here;  he  does  not  fit  in ; 
he  is  not  wanted.  We  want  men  who  can 
breed  good  cattle,  who  can  build  man- 
ufactories and  open  banks;  storekeepers 
who  can  undersell  those  of  other  cities; 
and  professional  men  who  know  their 
business.  We  do  not  want  desperadoes 
and  ‘bad  men’  and  faro-dealers  and  men 
who  are  quick  on  the  trigger.  A foolish 
and  morbid  publicity  has  cloaked  men  of 
this  class  with  a notoriety  which  cheap 
and  pernicious  literature  has  greatly 
helped  to  disseminate.  They  have  been 
made  romantic  when  they  were  brutal, 
brave  when  they  were  foolhardy,  heroes 
when  they  were  only  bullies  and  black- 
guards. This  man,  Abe  Barrow,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  belongs  to  that  class. 
He  enjoys  and  has  enjoyed  a reputation 
as  a 4 bad  man,’  a desperate  and  brutal 
ruffian.  Free  him  to-day,  and  you  set  a 
premium  on  such  reputations;  acquit  him 
of  this  crime,  and  you  encourage  others 
to  like  evil.  Let  him  go,  and  he  will 
walk  the  streets  with  a swagger,  and 
boast  that  you  were  afraid  to  touch  him 
— afraid , gentlemen — and  children  and 
women  will  point  after  him  as  the  man 
who  has  sent  nine  others  into  eternity, 
and  who  yet  walks  the  streets  a free  man. 
And  he  will  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  and  the  weak,  a hero  and  a god. 
This  is  unfortunate,  hut  it  is  true. 

“ Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  to  keep  the 
streets  of  this  city  so  safe  that  a woman 
can  walk  them  at  midnight  without  fear 
of  insult,  and  a man  can  express  his  opin- 
ion on  the  corner  without  being  shot  in 
the  back  for  doing  so.” 

The  District  Attorney  turned  from  the 
jury  with  a bow,  and  faced  Judge  Truax. 

44  For  the  last  ten  years,  your  honor, 
tins  man,  Abner  Barrow,  lias  been  serv- 
ing a term  of  imprisonment  in  the  State 
penitentiary;  I ask  you  to  send  him 
back  there  again  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  It  will  be  the  better  place  for  him, 
and  we  will  be  happier  in  knowing  we 
have  done  our  duty  in  placing  him  there. 
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Abe  Barrow  is  out  of  date.  He  has  miss- 
ed step  with  the  inarch  of  progress,  and 
has  been  out  of  step  for  ten  years,  and  it 
is  best  for  all  that  he  should  remain  out 
of  it  until  he,  who  has  sent  nine  other 
men  unprepared  to  meet  their  God — ” 

“He  is  not  on  trial  for  the  murder  of 
nine  men,”  interrupted  Colonel  Stogart, 
springing  from  his  chair,  “but  for  the 
justifiable  killing  of  one,  and  I demand, 
your  honor,  that — ” 

“ — has  sent  nine  other  men  to  meet 
their  Maker,”  continued  the  District  At- 
torney, “meets  with  the  awful  judgment 
of  a higher  court  than  this.” 

Colonel  Stogart  smiled  scornfully  at 
the  platitude,  and  sat  down  with  an  ex- 
pressive shrug;  but  no  one  noticed  him. 

The  District  Attorney  raised  his  arm  and 
faced  the  court- room.  1 4 It  cannot  be  said 
of  us,”  he  cried,  “ that  we  have  sat  idle  in 
the  market-place.  We  have  advanced 
and  advanced  in  the  last  ten  years,  until 
we  have  reached  the  very  foremost  place 
with  civilized  people.  This  Rip  Van 
Winkle  of  the  past  returns  to  find  a city 
where  he  left  a prairie  town,  a bank  where 
he  spun  his  roulette  wheel,  this  magnifi- 
cent court-house  instead  of  a vigilance 
committee.  And  what  is  his  part  in  this 
new  court-house,  which  to-day,  for  the 
first  time,  throws  open  its  doors  to  protect 
the  just  and  to  punish  the  unjust? 

“Is  he  there  in  the  box  among  those 
honorable  men,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury? 
Is  lie  in  that  great  crowd  of  intelligent, 
public-spirited  citizens  who  make  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  this  our  fair  city?  Is 
he  on  the  honored  bench  dispensing  jus- 
tice, and  making  the  intricacies  of  the 
law  straight?  No,  gentlemen;  he  has  no 
part  in  our  triumph.  He  is  there,  in  the 
prisoners’  pen,  an  outlaw,  a convicted 
murderer,  and  an  unconvicted  assassin, 
the  last  of  his  race — the  bullies  and  bad 
men  of  the  border — a thing  to  be  for- 
gotten and  v put  away  forever  from  the 
sight  of  man.  He  has  outlasted  his  time; 
he  is  a superfluity  and  an  outrage  on 
our  reign  of  decency  and  order.  And  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  put  him  away 
where  he  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  man 
nor  children’s  laughter,  nor  see  a woman 
smile,  where  he  will  not  even  see  the 
face  of  the  warden  who  feeds  him,  nor 
sunlight  except  as  it  is  filtered  through 
the  iron  bars  of  a jail.  Bury  him  with 
the  bitter  past,  with  the  lawlessness  that 
lias  gone — that  has  gone,  thank  God — and 
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which  must  not  return.  Place  him  in  the 
cell  where  he  belongs,  and  whence,  had 
justice  been  done,  he  would  never  have 
been  taken  alive.” 

The  District  Attorney  sat  down  sudden- 
ly, with  a quick  nod  to  the  Judge  and  the 
jury,  and  fumbled  over  his  papers  with 
nervous  fingers.  He  was  keenly  con- 
scious, and  excited  with  the  fervor  of  his 
own  words.  He  heard  the  reluctantly 
hushed  applause  and  the  whispers  from 
the  crowd,  and  noted  the  quick  and  com- 
bined movement  of  the  jury  with  a selfish 
sweet  pleasure,  which  showed  itself  only 
in  the  tightening  of  the  lips  and  nostrils. 
Those  nearest  him  tugged  at  his  sleeve 
and  shook  hands  with  him.  He  remem- 
bered this  afterwards  as  one  of  the  re- 
wards of  the  moment.  He  turned  the 
documents  before  him  over  and  scribbled 
words  upon  a piece  of  paper  and  read  a 
passage  in  an  open  law-book.  He  did 
this  quite  mechanically,  and  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  until  the  foreman  pro- 
nounced the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree. 

Judge  Truax  leaned  across  his  desk  and 
said,  simply,  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
sentence  the  prisoner  to  not  less  than  two 
years’  confinement  in  the  State  peniten- 
tiary or  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

“Before  I deliver  sentence  on  you, 
Abner  Barrow,”  he  said,  with  an  old 
man’s  kind  severity,  44  is  there  anything 
you  have  to  say  on  your  own  behalf?” 

The  District  Attorney  turned  his  face, 
as  did  . all  the  others,  but  he  did  not  see 
the  prisoner.  He  still  saw  himself  hold- 
ing the  court-room  with  a spell,  and  heard 
his  own  periods  ringing  against  the  white- 
washed ceiling.  The  others  saw  a tall, 
broad-shouldered  man  leaning  heavily 
forward  over  the  bar  of  the  prisoner’s 
box.  His  face  was  white  with  the  prison 
tan,  markedly  so  in  contrast  with  those 
sunburnt  by  the  wind  and  sun  turned 
towards  him,  and  pinched  and  hollow- 
eyed  and  worn.  When  he  spoke,  his 
voice  had  the  huskiness  which  comes 
from  non-use,  and  cracked  and  broke  like 
a child’s. 

44 1 don’t  know,  Judge,”  he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly, and  staring  stupidly  at  the  mass 
of  faces  in  the  well  beneath  him,  “tliat 
I have  anything  to  say — in  my  own  be- 
half. I don’t  know  as  it  would  be  any 
use.  I guess  what  the  gentleman  said 
about  me  is  all  there  is  to  say.  He  put 
it  about  right.  I’ve  had  my  fun,  and 
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I’ve  got  to  pay  for  it — that  is,  I thought 
it  was  fun  at  the  time.  I am  not  going 
to  cry  any  baby  act  and  beg  off,  or  any- 
thing, if  that’s  what  you  mean.  . But 
there  is  something  I’d  like  to  say  if  I 
thought  you  would  believe  me.”  He 
frowned  down  at  the  green  table  as  though 
the  words  he  wanted  would  not  come, 
and  his  eyes  wandered  from  one  face  to 
another,  until  they  rested  upon  the  bowed 
head  of  the  only  woman  in  the  room. 
They  remained  there  for  some  short  time, 
and  then  Barrow  drew  in  his  breath  more 
quickly,  and  turned  with  something  like 
a show  of  confidence  to  the  jury. 

44  All  that  man  said  of  me  is  true,”  he 
said.  He  gave  a toss  of  his  hands  as  a 
man  throws  away  the  reins.  44 1 admit 
all  he  says.  I am  a back  number;  I am 
out  of  date ; I was  a loafer  and  a black- 
guard. I never  shot  any  man  in  the 
back,  nor  I never  assassinated  no  one; 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I’m 
not  in  a place  where  I can  expect  people 
to  pick  out  their  words;  but,  as  he  says,  I 
am  a bad  lot.  He  says  I have  enjoyed  a 
reputation  as  a desperado.  I am  not 
bragging  of  that;  I just  ask  you  to  re- 
member that  he  said  it.  Remember  it  of 
me.  I was  not  the  sort  to  back  down  to 
man  or  beast,  and  I am  not  now.  I am 
not  backing  down  now;  I am  taking  my 
punishment.  Whatever  you  please  to 
make  it,  I’ll  take  it;  and  that,”  he  went 
on,  more  slowly,  “makes  it  harder  for 
me  to  ask  what  I want  to  ask,  and  make 
you  all  believe  I am  not  asking  it  for 
myself.” 

He  stopped,  and  the  silence  in  the  room 
seemed  to  give  him  some  faint  encourage- 
ment of  sympathy,  though  it  was  rather 
the  silence  of  curiosity. 

Colonel  Stogart  gave  a stern  look  up- 
wards, and  asked  the  prisoners  wife,  in  a 
whisper,  if  she  knew  what  her  husband 
meant  to  say,  but  she  shook  her  head. 
She  did  not  know.  The  District  Attorney 
smiled  indulgently  at  the  prisoner  and  at 
the  men  about  him,  but  they  were  watch- 
ing the  prisoner. 

44  That  man  there,”  said  Barrow  at  last, 
pointing  with  one  gaunt  hand  at  the  boy 
attorney,  44  told  you  I had  no  part  or  par- 
cel in  this  city  or  in  this  world ; that  I be- 
longed to  the  past;  that  I had  ought  to 
be  dead.  Now  that's  not  so.  I have  just 
one  thing  that  belongs  to  this  city  and  this 
world  — and  to  me;  one  thing  that  I 
couldn’t  take  to  jail  with  me,  and  that  I’ll 


have  to  leave  behind  me  when  I go  back 
to  it.  I mean  my  wife.” 

The  prisoner  stopped,  and  looked  so 
steadily  at  one  place  below  him  that  those 
in  the  back  of  the  court  guessed  for  the 
first  time  that  Mrs.  Barrow  was  in  the 
room,  and  craned  forward  to  look  at  her, 
and  there  was  a moment  of  confusion  and 
a murmur  of  “Get  back  there!  Sit  still !” 
The  prisoner  turned  to  Judge  Truax 
again  and  squared  his  broad  shoulders, 
making  the  more  conspicuous  his  narrow 
and  sunken  chest. 

“You,  sir,”  he  said,  quietly,  witli  a 
change  from  the  tone  of  braggadocio  with 
which  he  had  begun  to  speak,  “remem- 
ber her,  sir,  when  I married  her,  twelve 
years  ago.  She  was  Henry  Holman's 
daughter,  he  who  owned  the  San  Iago 
Ranch  and  the  triangle  brand.  I took 
her  from  the  home  she  had  with  her  fa- 
ther against  that  gentleman's  wishes,  sir, 
to  live  with  me  over  my  dance-hall  at  the 
Silver  Star.  You  may  remember  her  as 
she  was  then.  She  gave  up  everything  a 
woman  ought  to  have  to  come  to  me.  She 
thought  she  was  going  to  be  happy  with 
me ; that's  why  she  come,  I guess.  May- 
be she  was  happy  for  about  two  weeks. 
After  that  first  two  weeks  her  life,  sir, 
was  a hell,  and  I made  it  a hell.  I was 
drunk  most  of  the  time,  or  sleeping  it  off, 
and  ugly  -tern pe red  when  I was  sober. 
There  was  shooting  and  carrying  on  all 
day  and  night  down-stairs,  and  she  didn't 
dare  to  leave  her  room.  Besides  that,  she 
cared  for  me,  and  she  was  afraid  every 
minute  I was  going  to  get  killed.  That's 
the  way  she  lived  for  two  years.  Respect- 
able women  wouldn't  speak  to  her  be- 
cause she  was  my  wife;  even  them  that 
were  friends  of  hers  when  she  lived  on 
the  ranch  wouldn't  speak  to  her  on  the 
street — and  she  had  no  children.  That 
was  her  life;  she  lived  alone  over  the 
dance-hall;  and  sometimes  when  I was 
drunk— I beat  her.” 

The  man's  white  face  reddened  slowly 
as  he  said  this;  and  lie  stopped,  and  then 
continued  more  quickly,  with  his  eyes 
still  fixed  on  those  of  the  Judge: 

“ At  the  end  of  two  years  I killed 
Welsh,  and  they  sent  me  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  ten  years,  and  she  was  free.  She 
could  have  gone  back  to  her  folks  and  got 
a divorce  if  she’d  wanted  to,  and  never 
seen  me  again.  It  was  an  escape  most 
women ’d  gone  down  on  their  knees  and 
thanked  their  Maker  for,  and  blessed  the 
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day  they’d  been  freed  from  a blackguard- 
ly drunken  brute. 

“But  what  did  this  woman  do — my 
wife,  the  woman  I misused  and  beat  and 
dragged  down  in  the  mud  with  me?  She 
was  too  mighty  proud  to  go  back  to  her 
people  or  to  the  friends  who  shook  her 
when  she  was  in  trouble;  and  she  sold  out 
the  place,  and  bought  a ranch  with  the 
money,  and  worked  it  by  herself,  worked 
it  day  and  night,  until  in  ten  years  she 
had  made  herself  an  old  woman,  as  you 
see  she  is  to-day. 

“ And  for  what?  To  get  me  free  again ; 
to  bring  me  things  to  eat  in  jail,  and  pic- 
ture papers  and  tobacco — when  she  was 
living  on  bacon  and  potatoes,  and  drink- 
ing alkali  water — working  to  pay  for  a 
lawyer  to  fight  for  me— to  pay  for  the 
best  lawyer!  She  worked  in  the  fields 
with  her  own  hands,  planting  and  plough- 
ing, working  as  I never  worked  for  my- 
self in  my  whole  lazy,  rotten  life.  That’s 
what  that  woman  there  did  for  me.” 

The  man  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned 
with  a puzzled  look  towards  where  his 
wife  sat,  for  she  had  dropped  her  head 
on  the  table  in  front  of  her,  and  he  had 
heard  her  sobbing. 

44  And  what  I want  to  ask  of  you,  sir, 
is  to  let  me  have  two  years  out  of  jail  to 
show  her  how  I feel  about  it.  I ask 
you  not  to  send  me  back  for  life,  sir. 
Give  me  just  two  years— two  years  of  my 
life  while  I have  some  strength  left  to 
work  for  her  as  she  worked  for  me.  I 
only  want  to  show  her  how  I care  for  her 
now.  I had  the  chance,  and  I wouldn’t 
take  it;  and  now,  sir,  I want  to  show 
her  that  I know  and  understand — now 
when  its  too  late.  It’s  all  I've  thought 
of  when  I was  in  jail,  to  be  able  to  see  her 
sitting  in  her  own  kitchen  with  her  hands 
folded,  and  me  working  and  sweating  in 
the  fields  for  her,  working  till  every  bone 
ached,  trying  to  make  it  up  to  her. 

“ And  I can’t,”  the  man  cried,  sudden- 
ly, losing  the  control  he  had  forced  upon 
himself,  and  tossing  his  hands  up  above 
his  head,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  hopeless- 
ly on  the  bowed  head  below  him.  44 1 
can’t!  It’s  too  late!  It’s  too  late!” 

He  turned  and  faced  the  crowd  and 
the  District  Attorney  defiantly. 

“I  am  not  crying  for  the  men  I killed. 
They're  dead.  I can’t  bring  them  back. 
But  she's  not  dead,  and  I treated  her 
worse  than  I treated  them.  She  never 
harmed  me,  nor  got  in  my  way,  nor  an- 


gered me.  And  now,  when  I want  to  do 
what  I can  for  her  in  the  little  time  that’s 
left,  he  tells  you  I’m  a ‘relic  of  the  past,’ 
that  civilization  is  too  good  for  me,  that 
you  must  bury  me  until  it’s  time  to  bury 
me  for  good.  J ust  when  I’ve  got  something 
I must  live  for,  something  I’ve  got  to  do. 
Don’t  you  believe  me?  Don’t  you  under- 
stand?” 

He  turned  again  towards  the  Judge, 
and  beat  the  rail  before  him  impotently 
with  his  wasted  hand.  “Don’t  send  me 
back  for  life,”  he  cried.  “Give  me  a few 
years  to  work  for  her — two  years,  one 
year — to  show  her  what  I feel  here,  what 
I never  felt  for  her  before.  Look  at  her, 
gentlemen.  Look  how  worn  she  is  and 
poorly,  and  look  at  her  hands,  and  you 
men  must  feel  how  I feel.  I don’t  ask 
you  for  myself.  I don’t  want  to  go  free 
on  my  own  account.  I am  asking  it  for 
that  woman — yes,  and  for  myself  too.  I 
am  playing  to  ‘get  back,’  gentlemen. 
I’ve  lost  what  I had,  and  I want  to  get 
back;  and,”  he  cried,  querulously,  “the 
game  keeps  going  against  me.  It’s  only 
a few  years’  freedom  I want.  Send  me 
back  for  thirty  years,  but  not  for  life. 
My  God!  Judge,  don’t  bury  me  alive,  as 
that  man  asked  you  to.  I’m  not  civilized, 
maybe;  ways  have  changed.  You  are 
not  the  man  I knew;  you  are  all  stran- 
gers to  me.  But  I could  learn.  I would 
not  bother  you  in  the  old  way.  I only 
want  to  live  with  her.  I won’t  harm 
the  rest  of  you.  Give  me  this  last  chance. 
Let  me  prove  that  what  I’m  saying  is 
true.” 

The  man  stopped  and  stood,  opening 
and  shutting  his  hands  upon  the  rail,  and 
searching  with  desperate  eagerness  from 
face  to  face,  as  one  who  has  staked  all  lie 
has  watches  the  wheel  spinning  his  for- 
tune away.  The  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
sat  quite  motionless,  looking  straight 
ahead  at  the  blinding  sun.  which  came 
through  the  high  uncurtained  windows 
opposite.  Outside,  the  wind  banged  the 
shutters  against  the  wall,  and  whistled  up 
the  street  and  round  the  tin  corners  of 
the  building,  but  inside,  the  room  was 
very  silent.  The  Mexicans  at  the  door, 
who  could  not  understand,  looked  curious- 
ly at  the  faces  of  the  men  around  them, 
and  made  sure  that  they  had  missed 
something  of  much  importance.  For  a 
moment  no  one  moved,  until  there  was  a 
sudden  stir  around  the  District  Attor- 
ney’s table,  and  the  men  stepped  aside 
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THERE,  NOW,  DOS  T VOU  TAKE  ON  SO 


and  let  the  woman  pass  them 
and  throw  herself  against  the 
pri son  er  s box . The  p risou er 
be  nil  i ts  tul  I ga  u n 1 fi  g u it  o v er 
tin*  rail,'  and  as  the  woman 
pressed  his  one  band  Pgniusi 
her  face,  touched  her  shoul- 
ders with  the  other  awk- 
ward) v. 

“There,  now,"  he  whis- 
pered , sooth  i ugly , v‘  don't  \ i iu 
take  pvt  so.  Now  you  know 
how  1 feel,  it's  all  right ; don't 
take  on." 

Judge  Truax  looked  at  the 
paper  on  his  desk  for  some 
seconds,  and  raised  his  head, 
coughing  as  ho  did  so.  “ It 
lies — " J tidjre  Trtiax  began, 
and  then  Mopped,  and  began 
again  in  a more  certain  tone: 
“It  lies  at  the 'discretion  of 
ibis  court  to  sentence  the 
prisoner  to  a term  of  impris- 
onment of  two  years,  or  for 
an  indefinite  period,  or  for 
life.  Owing  to — - On  ac- 
count of  certain  circum- 
stances which  were—  ha  ve 
arisen— this  sentence  is  sus- 
pended. This  court  stands 
adjourned." 

As  he  finished  be  sprang 
out  of  his  chair  impulsively, 
and  with  a quick  authorita- 
tive nod  to  the  young  District 
Attorney. came  quickly  dow  n 
the  steps  of  the  platform. 
Young  Harvey  met  him  at 
the  foot  with  wide-open  eyes. 

The  older  man  hesitated, 
and  placed  liis  hand  upon 
the  District  Attorney's  shoul- 
der. “ Hurry,"  he  said.  His 
voice  was  shaken,  and  his 
hand  trembled  on  the  arm 
of  bis  protege,  for  lie  was  an 
old  man  and  easily  moved. 
“ Harry,  mv  boy,"  lie  said, 
“could  you  go  to  Austin 
and  repeat  the  speech  that 
man  has  just  made  to  the 
Governor  T 

The  boy  orator  laughed, 
and  took  one  of  the  older 
man's  hands  in  both  of  his 
an d p ressed  it  quickly.  “I  d 

like  d d well  to  try,"  he 

said. 
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ALONG  TIIE  PARISIAN  BOULEVARDS. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


I. 

THAT  admirable  prototype  of  modern 
cosmopolitanism,  the  emancipated 
Prussian,  Heinrich  Heine,  likened  France 
to  a great  garden  where  the  finest  flow- 
ers have  been  culled  to  make  a bouquet, 
and  that  bouquet  is  called  Paris.  All  that 
is  great  in  love  or  in  hatred,  in  sentiment 
or  in  thought,  in  knowledge  or  in  power, 
in  happiness  or  in  misfortuue,  tends  to 
become  concentrated  in  Paris,  insomuch 
that  when  we  consider  the  great  assembly 
of  distinguished  or  celebrated  men  who 
are  found  there,  the  city  seems  like  a ver- 
itable Pantheon  of  living  glory. 

It  was  Heine,  too,  who  explained  so 
daintily  why  French  actors  are  superior 
to  all  others,  and  the  reason  is  that  all 
French  people  are  born  comedians.  They 
have  the  talent  of  learning  their  parts  so 
well  in  all  the  situations  of  life,  and  of 
draping  themselves  so  advantageously, 
that  it  is  a pleasure  to  watch  them. 
Among  the  French,  alike  in  life,  in  liter- 
ature, and  in  the  plastic  arts,  the  theatri- 
cal element  dominates,  and  that,  too,  so 
pre-eminently  that  Heine  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  whole  history  of  France  as 
a grand  comedy  represented  for  the  ben- 
efit of  humanity  in  general. 

In  the  44  huge  magazin  of  men  and  ren- 
dezvous of  forreners,”asold  James  Howell 
called  Paris  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
one  may  always  see  an  amusing  comedy 
being  played  in  beautiful  scenery.  The 
spectacle  of  Parisian  life  is  as  excellently 
organized  as  the  city  itself.  Everything 
is  neatly  and  precisely  arranged  by  times 
and  seasons;  the  succession  of  incidents 
is  fixed  with  a certain  suave  monotony; 
and  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  the 
whole  play  is  so  lucid  that  the  visitor  may 
drop  in  at  any  moment  during  the  per- 
formance and  immediately  catch  the 
thread  of  the  argument. 

During  the  spring  days,  when  the  sun- 
shine seems  real  once  more,  and  when  the 
air  has  that  tepid  quality  which  the  im- 
aginative poet  Thomson  has  celebrated  in 
his  44  Seasons,”  there  is  no  city  more  beau- 
tiful than  Paris,  or  more  appropriate  for 
the  enjoyment  of  curious  and  meditative 
lounging.  Gray  Paris  has  the  first  of  all 
material  conditions  requisite  for  pleasant 
loitering — it-4s  well  paved.  Thanks  to 
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perfect  pavements  of  flag -stones,  wood, 
and  bitumen,  the  feet  of  the  Parisians 
are  joyous,  and  their  boots  are  clean  and 
shiny.  Indeed,  the  streets  of  Paris  are  so 
nicely  washed,  swabbed,  and  swept  that 
the  shoeblacks  cannot  live  by  their  un- 
aided profession,  any  more  than  lyric 
poets,  and  therefore,  unless  they  happen 
to  possess  independent  means,  they  are 
obliged  to  eke  out  a modest  existence  by 
carrying  love-letters  or  shaving  poodles. 

With  its  great  boulevards,  its  urban 
parks,  squares,  and  gardens,  its  avenues 
lined  with  stupendous  architecture,  its 
vast  hotels  and  gorgeous  cafes,  its  trees 
and  flowers  and  great  promenades,  its 
shops  and  its  restaurants,  Paris,  the  Paris 
of  Baron  Haussmaun,  has  become  the 
headquarters  of  the  luxury  of  Europe 
and  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  For 
luxury  invites  luxury,  and  if  Paris  had 
remained  the  picturesque,  miserable,  and 
prodigious  city  which  Victor  Hugo  has 
described  in  his  novel  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  — the  city  whose  narrow  streets 
and  mysterious  gables  were  impressed 
with  the  tragedies  and  struggles  of  ten 
centuries  of  history  and  with  the  souve- 
nirs of  twenty  revolutions — it  would  nev- 
er have  attracted  those  countless  visitors 
from  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  who  are, 
as  a rule,  neither  poets  nor  thinkers  nor 
artists,  but  who,  nevertheless,  contribute 
to  the  wealth  and  splendor  which  make 
Paris  what  it  is,  the  modern  Athens,  or 
the  modern  Byzantium. 

More  completely  than  any  other  city, 

Paris  realizes  the  conception  of  the  Athe- 
nian Republic,  full  of  light  and  joyous 
hum,  sung  by  the  poets,  sculptured  by 
the  statuaries,  idealized  by  the  painters, 
employing  for  the  happiness  of  its  chil- 
dren all  the  resources  of  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  offering  to  all  feet  alike  its  stair- 
cases of  white  marble,  and  presenting 
against  the  background  of  a tranquil 
blue  sky  the  pediments  of  its  palaces  and 
its  temples.  The  illusion  is  all  the  more 
complete  because  Paris  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  wholly  given  up  to  pleasure.  The 
number  of  people  of  leisure  in  Paris  is  so 
great  that  unless  we  made  a very  thor- 
ough and  minute  examination  of  the 
facts,  we  might  be  tempted  to  imagine 
that  the  emancipation  of  humanity  had 
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readied  its  apogee,  that  the  proletarian 
had  been  forever  freed,  and  the  iron  arms 
of  indefatigable  machinery  substituted  in 
place  of  the  feeble  arms  of  man.  There- 
fore in  the  sunny  spring  days  we  see  the 
citizens  of  this  modern  Athens  exclusive- 
ly employed  in  watching  the  bursting  of 
the  buds  in  the  tree-lined  avenues  of  the 
city,  admiring  the  groups  of  statuary  that 
adorn  the  public  gardens,  or  examining 
curiously  the  graceful  movements  of  rare 
exotic  birds  and  beasts  that  are  kept  for 
their  diversion  in  the  menageries  of  the 
republic.  We  see  citizens,  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  strolling 
through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  where 
the  masterpieces  of  art  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  countries  have  been  collected  together 
for  their  edification.  Those  who  are  of 
a devout  turn  of  mind  find  the  temples 
open,  and  through  the  fumes  of  incense 
they  see  the  walls  decorated  with  sumptu- 
ous paintings.  On  the  Seine,  swift  steam- 
gondolas  shoot  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridges,  carrying  calm  citizens  to  and  fro. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  the  foun- 
tains dance  in  the  sunlight,  and  their  ba- 
sins are  not  covered  with  bits  of  floating 
orange-peel,  nor  are  they  surrounded  by 
dirty  and  expectorating  boys.  In  the 
Champs  Elys6es  the  black  branches  are 
tipped  with  tender  green  buds,  which  give 
to  the  masses  of  the  trees,  when  seen  from 
a distance,  the  delicate  powdery  appear- 
ance of  pastel.  Spring  has  come.  Paris 
has  awakened  to  a new  life.  The  city  is 
full  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  the  air 
is  redolent  with  the  perfumes  of  nature 
and  of  art,  of  violets  and  of  opopanax. 

What  an  incomparable  spectacle  is 
that  offered  by  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elys^es  on  the  first  sunny  afternoon  of 
spring!  From  the  immense  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  with  its  majestic  fountains, 
the  obelisk,  and  the  surrounding  lines  of 
well-proportioned  architecture  and  gar- 
den terraces,  up  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
on  the  distant  height,  with  its  outlines 
softened  by  the  blue  silvery  mist,  all  is 
animation,  gayety,  and  splendor.  Under 
the  trees  the  bellicose  young  Gauls  are 
building  sand  castles  or  driving  chariots 
drawn  by  teams  of  goats,  while  the  nurse- 
maids listen  to  the  soft  confidences  of 
their  attendant  soldiers.  On  the  benches 
and  chairs  sit  peaceful  citizens  reading 
newspapers,  or  sunning  themselves  with 
the  indolent  calmness  of  a tortoise  in  a 
lettuce  bed.  Near  the  Rond  Point  the 
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rival  Punch  and  Judy  shows  represent 
before  mixed  audiences  of  youth  and  age 
the  irony  of  life  and  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  Then,  between  rows  of  palaces 
where  the  wealthy  dwell  in  bliss,  we 
mount  gently  towards  the  monument 
that  celebrates  the  victories  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  the  hero  of  our  own  century, 
whose  glory  seems  already  as  much  lost 
in  the  far  and  mysterious  past  as  that  of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  So  here  we 
are  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
at  the  head  of  the  famous  promenade, 
Jacob's  ladder,  as  it  were,  with  angels 
ascending  and  descending,  going  to  the 
Bois  or  returning  from  the  Bois — angels 
with  yellow  wigs,  angels  with  raven- 
black  switches,  angels  who  wear  their 
hair  in  flat  bandeaux,  like  the  virgins  in 
Perugino's  pictures,  angels  whose  heads 
suggest  those  of  the  dancing  maidens  of 
Tanagra,  or  of  the  Spanish  majas  that 
Goya  loved  to  paint.  With  huge  hats 
or  minute  toques,  mere  garlands  of  sweet 
flowers,  with  garments  that  seem  like  a 
foam  of  lace  and  frills  emerging  from 
beneath  long  mantles  of  silk,  velvet,  and 
, brocade,  the  angels  lean  back  voluptu- 
ously in  elegant  carriages,  and  gracious- 
ly accord  to  mortals  the  calm  spectacle 
of  their  various  beauty  and  of  their  per- 
fect toilets.  From  the  Avenue  du  Bois 
de  Boulogne  the  throng  of  carriages  leads 
us  to  the  Avenue  des  Acacias,  the  drive 
which  fashion  has  selected  in  preference 
to  more  sunny,  open,  and  picturesque  av- 
enues. And  there,  between  the  gnarled 
and  fantastic  trunks  of  the  acacia-trees, 
the  carriages  advance  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  up  and  down,  dazzling  the  eye 
with  the  radiant  beauty  of  blondes  and 
brunettes,  of  angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending, the  joy  of  men. 

Mingled  with  the  carriages  of  the  an- 
gels are  the  carriages  of  mortals  — the 
landaus  of  the  noble  faubourg,  the  victo- 
rias of  clubmen  and  ambassadors,  the 
carts  of  sportsmen,  the  buggies  of  adven- 
turers— the  parade  vehicles  of  all  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  momentary  or  sta- 
ble wealth.  On  foot,  too,  may  be  seen 
the  young  bloods,  the  pseudo- worldlings, 
the  pannes , their  eye-glasses  fixed,  cor- 
rect and  stiff,  lounging  with  weary  air, 
cackling,  and  uttering  flutelike  squeaks 
of  admiration  as  they  watch  the  horses 
and  the  women,  and  waft  salutations  that 
are  never  returned.  The  afternoon  drive- 
in  the  Bois  brings  together,  to  see  and  to 
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be  seen,  all  the  notabilities  of  fashionable 
Paris,  the  celebrities  of  society  and  of  the 
stage,  of  leisure  and  of  talent,  of  glory 
and  of  scandal. 

In  the  programme  of  the  spring  life  of 
Paris,  the  first  item  is  the  Concours  hip- 
pique,  a horse-show  held  in  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie  in  March  and  April,  which, 
perhaps,  renders  more  social  than  hippo- 
logical  services.  The  Concours  hippique 
is  frequented  by  mondaines , demi-mon - 
dairies,  and  fashionable  people  in  gen- 
eral, who  utilize  it  for  various  purposes. 
Every  afternoon  the  tribunes  are  crowd- 
ed, but  more  especially  on  the  days  when 
gentlemen  riders  and  cavalry  officers 
compete  for  the  prizes.  Then  you  see 
thousands  of  men  and  women  of  leisure 
watching  the  performances  of  gentlemen 
and  officers  who  force  unwilling  horses 
to  jump  over  artificial  rivers  and  hedges. 
Some  of  the  spectators  hold  papers  in 
their  hands  on  which  they  write  from 
time  to  time,  murmuring,  “ One  fault. . . . 
a quarter  of  a fault.”  As  it  is  fashiona- 
ble nowadays  to  take  an  interest  in  sport 
and  in  all  matters  thereunto  appertain- 
ing, we  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  old 
duchesses  with  saffron  wigs  and  high- 
grade  mondaines  surrounded  by  their 
marriageable  daughters  just  fresh  from 
the  convent — blond,  lacteous,  lilial  maid- 
ens— all  watching  the  riders,  programme 
in  hand,  and  conscientiously  marking 
with  a pencil  the  faults  and  fractions  of 
faults  committed  at  the  bar  or  the  water- 
jump  by  the  aristocratic  lieutenants  and 
quartermasters  from  the  military  train- 
ing-schools of  Saumur  and  Fontainebleau. 
Other  visitors,  however,  seem  to  pay  no 
attention  to  horses  or  riders,  but  form 
family  groups  of  papas,  mammas,  and 
bonny  daughters,  who  are  presently  joined 
by  young  men  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
best,  and  extremely  voluble  in  common- 
place remarks  and  formulae  of  polite- 
ness. These,  we  may  conclude,  are  dis- 
creet rendezvous  arranged  by  the  kind 
parents  in  order  to  give  the  young  people 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  another 
in  view  of  possible  matrimony.  In  the 
central  reserved  tribune,  upholstered  with 
red  velvet  and  gold  fringe,  may  be  seen 
men  and  women  of  high  degree — dukes 
and  duchesses,  pale-faced  and  fine -fea- 
tured, some  of  them  reminding  one  of 
Clouet's  portraits,  with  their  waxen 
cheeks  so  delicately  tinted  with  anaemic 
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rose.  These  are  the  members  of  the 
Hippie  Society  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  the  descendants  of  the  Cru- 
saders and  of  the  warriors  and  nobles  of 
the  past,  great  aristocrats,  who  bear  with 
diminished  splendor  the  illustrious  his- 
toric names  of  ancient  France.  Else- 
where, in  the  corner  familiarly  known  as 
the  “Parc  aux  Cerfs,”you  see  spectators 
who  during  most  of  the  time  turn  their 
backs  to  the  spectacle  of  the  arena,  and 
seem  to  hang  upon  the  lips  of  garrulous 
maidens,  who  look  charming  in  a per- 
verse manner,  and  are  generally  blond 
like  Milton’s  Eve,  blond  like  ripe  corn 
that  bows  before  the  breeze.  The  func- 
tion of  these  fair  maidens  is  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  more  audacious  inventions 
of  the  milliners  and  dressmakers,  and  to 
promote  the  distribution  of  wealth  by  di- 
lapidating inherited  fortunes.  Finally, 
amidst  the  fair  ladies  of  all  categories, 
you  see  the  celebrities  of  the  “Tout  Paris  ” 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  giving  the  news- 
paper reporters  a chance  to  note  their 
presence  in  the  fashionable  gazettes  of 
the  next  morning. 

After  the  Concours  hippique  follow, 
in  the  order  of  events,  the  picture  exhibi- 
tions and  the  “varnishing  days”  of  the 
Salons  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  which  take  place  wheij, 
spring  is  in  all  the  splendor  of  fresh  verd- 
ure and  the  chestnut -trees  are  decked 
with  delicate  cones  of  blossom.  During 
May  and  June  worldly  Paris  reaches  the 
acme  of  brilliancy.  There  are  fetes,  balls, 
garden  parties,  and  social  meetings  all 
over  the  town  until  the  season  ends  with 
the  great  racing  fortnight,  of  which  the 
chief  incidents  are  the  Chantilly  Derby, 
the  Auteuil  steeple-chase,  and  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris.  The  two  months  that  suc- 
ceed the  mitigated  austerities  of  Parisian 
Lent  are  the  hardest  in  the  year  for  the 
worldlings,  who  are  doubtless  quite  hap- 
py in  spite  of  their  great  exertions,  for, 
according  to  the  Ecclesiast,  the  secret  of 
happiness  consists  in  work  accomplished 
freely  as  a duty.  Leetari  in  opere  suo, 
as  the  Vulgate  hath  it.  This  is  the  whole 
theory  of  the  worldlings ; they  make  plea- 
sure a task  and  a duty,  and  rejoice  in  its 
accomplishment.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  season  their  tasks  and  duties  are 
multiplied  beyond  conception,  and  their 
joy  in  consequence  becomes  delirious. 
Even  to  read  about  their  doings  makes 
one’s  head  dizzy.  Grand  marriages,  soi- 
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r6es  of  betrothal,  meetings  of  four-in- 
hand  clubs,  four  thousand  guinea  balls 
given  by  the  Princesse  de  Sagan  and  the 
Princesse  de  Leon,  amateur  acrobats  and 
fancy  riding  at  M.  Molier’s  private  cir- 
cus, play-acting  at  the  “swell”  clubs,  re- 
ceptions here,  garden  parties  there;  and 
so  fetes  succeed  fetes,  and  the  days  and 
the  nights  are  too  few  for  their  multitude. 
At  last,  however,  the  Grand  Prix  is  lost 
and  won,  and  the  worldlings  cease  to  la- 
bor, at  Paris  at  least.  Aix- les- Bains, 
Luclion,  Trouville,  the  sea -side  resorts 
and  the  inland  watering  - places,  invite 
their  presence,  and  they  accept  the  invi- 
tation either  really  or  nominally. 

During  the  summer  months  Paris  re- 
mains the  beautiful  city  of  marvels,  and 
although  the  “Tout  Paris,”  or  the  Up- 
per Ten,  are  supposed  to  have  migrated 
to  the  mountain,  the  ocean,  or  the  baro- 
nial hall,  the  city  continues  to  be  an- 
imated in  a calm  way.  Summer  is  the 
season  of  that  open-air  life  in  which  the 
Parisians  particularly  delight,  when  the 
popular  restaurants  in  the  city  place  their 
little  dinner  tables  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
when  the  restaurants  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  spread  snowy  cloths  for  the  weightier 
purses  in  the  vicinity  of  plashing  foun- 
tains and  brilliant  flower  beds.  Then  it 
is  pleasant  of  a warm  and  still  evening  to 
dine  at  Laurent's  or  the  Ambassadeurs, 
and  to  recognize  many  of  the  notabilities 
of  the  capital  as  they  sit  at  the  neighbor- 
ing tables,  on  each  of  which  is  a little 
lamp  that  casts  opaline  reflections  on  the 
faces  of  the  women.  Gradually  the  glow 
of  sunset  fades  away;  overhead  you  hear 
President  Carnot’s  rooks  returning  in  lo- 
quacious bands  to  their  nests  in  the  garden 
of  the  Ely  s6e  Palace ; little  by  little  the  mys- 
tery of  darkness  seems  to  issue  from  and 
envelop  the  landscape;  and  then,  by  the 
time  we  have  reached  the  moment  of  cof- 
fee and  cigars,  we  see  festoons  of  gigantic 
pearls  whitening  into  luminousness  be- 
neath the  trees,  and  lighting  up  brilliant- 
ly the  under  side  of  the  delicate  green 
chestnut  leaves.  A.  few  minutes  later 
there  is  heard  a clashing  of  cymbals  and 
a flonflon  of  commonplace  music,  domi- 
nated at  the  regular  intervals  of  the  coup- 
let by  the  voices  of  singers — Paulus,  Elise 
Faure,  Yvette  Guilbert— summoning  the 
amateurs  to  the  gaudy  joys  of  the  caf6s 
concerts. 

The  cafes  concerts,  the  Cirque  d'Ete, 
the  Hippqdrome,  such  are  the  amuse- 
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ments  of  elegant  Paris  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  theatres  are  closed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Op4ra  and  the  Com6- 
die  Fran^aise.  In  September  the  thea- 
tres reopen  their  doors,  and  the  intellect- 
ual and  frivolous  life  of  Paris  is  re- 
sumed with  renewed  ardor.  The  summer 
holidays  are  over.  In  October  everybody 
is  back,  and  the  dramatic  authors  im- 
periously claim  attention  for  their  new 
pieces.  It  is  the  season  of  “ first  nights.” 
The  first  performance  of  a new  play  is  al- 
ways somewhat  of  an  event  in  Paris. 
The  French  stage  has  a prestige  that  no 
other  stage  possesses,  and  the  French  au- 
dience dispenses  greater  glory  than  any 
other  European  public,  insomuch  that 
those  who  have  not  danced,  sung,  or 
acted  before  Paris  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  danced,  sung,  or  acted  at  all;  their 
fame,  however  great  it  may  be  elsewhere, 
requires  the  ratification  of  Paris  before  it 
can  be  considered  to  be  absolute.  Paris, 
as  Victor  Hugo  said,  is  the  starting-point 
of  success,  the  anvil  on  which  great  re- 
nown is  forged.  Therefore  the  privilege 
of  being  present  at  the  “ first  night,”  par- 
ticularly if  the  piece  be  by  an  author 
of  supreme  celebrity,  is  highly  esteemed 
and  persistently  solicited.  A “premiere” 
is,  in  a way,  a social  function,  and  con- 
stant attendance  at  such  ceremonies  con- 
stitutes a patent  of  Parisianism.  Cer- 
tainly a “first  night”  is  interesting;  it 
has  the  charm  of  novelty  and  uncertain- 
ty, the  attractions  of  a plot  yet  to  be 
disentangled,  of  a witticism  that  bounds 
across  the  foot-lights  for  the  first  time,  of 
a scene  that  will  be  the  talk  of  the  town 
for  the  next  nine  days,  of  a costume  that 
will  be  the  fashion  of  to-morrow.  But, 
above  all,  one  is  interested  by  the  house 
itself,  by  the  animation  of  the  lobbies 
during  the  entr'actes , the  exhibition  of 
well  - known  faces,  the  presence  of  the 
great  glories  of  literature,  art,  war,  and 
politics,  the  consoling  spectacles  to  which 
the  eye  has  become  accustomed,  the  ai'ant - 
scenes  that  reveal  the  latest  arrangements 
made  between  wealthy  seigneurs  and  dis- 
tinguished Cy  thereans,  the  baignoires  full 
of  mystery,  the  balcony  radiant  with 
powdered  beauty,  the  whole  audience  vi- 
brating with  lively  scepticism,  and  with 
that  passion  for  movement  and  life  which 
characterizes  the  Hite  of  adventurers,  fools 
of  fortune,  and  men  and  women  of  genius 
who  compose  what  is  called  the  “Tout 
Paris.” 
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In  November  the  days  are  sad;  the 
sunshine  is  pale  and  intermittent ; the 
horizon  is  veiled  in  yellow  mist,  and  the 
pavement,  all  black  and  moist,  is  dotted 
with  fallen  leaves,  which  decompose  vis- 
ibly into  a bituminous  jelly,  suggestive  of 
the  slime  of  the  primitive  chaos.  On  All- 
Saints’  day  Paris  remembers  its  dead.  In 
the  proletarian  cemetery  of  Pantin  and 
in  the  aristocratic  necropolis  of  Pere-la- 
Chaise  the  scene  is  the  same:  a thick  and 
sable-clad  crowd,  in  a landscape  lighted 
by  the  pale  November  sun;  high-born  la- 
dies going  to  pray  in  the  private  chapels 
of  their  family  sepulchres;  women  of  the 
poorer  classes  going  to  kneel  on  the  vis- 
cous earth  of  the  fosse  commune , that 
common  grave  of  poverty,  whose  soil  is 
turned  so  often  that  no  grass  has  time  to 
grow  around  the  meagre  wooden  crosses. 
In  the  cemeteries  there  are  interminable 
processions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
carrying  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  immor- 
telles. Outside  the  cemeteries  the  wine 
shops  and  restaurants  are  thronged  with 
mourners  who,  having  fulfilled  their  duty 
to  the  dead,  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than^.to  enjoy  life.  Let  us  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  they  say,  for  to-morrow 
we  may  die;  and,  after  having  eaten  and 
drank,  they  pass  the  afternoon  at  the 
theatres,  where  morning  performances 
are  always  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  public  holiday  known  as  the  Day 
of  the  Dead — “ Le  Jour  des  Morts.” 

In  midwinter  the  Parisians  of  wealth 
and  leisure  continue  their  normal  exist- 
ence with  such  distractions  as  the  regular 
programme  offers,  namely,  dinner  par- 
ties, receptions,  the  theatres,  aud  the  op- 
era. January  is  a great  month  for  soi- 
rees. In  January  M.  and  Mme.  Carnot, 
both  of  them  tranquil,  linear,  aud  unfal- 
tering, receive  at  the  Elysee,  and  lavish 
official  smiles  upon  guests  whom  they  do 
not  know.  In  January,  in  the  gray  soli- 
tudes of  the  vast  capital,  the  noctambu- 
lant bachelor,  returning  from  the  club  or 
the  comedy,  perceives  here  and  there  a 
score  of  cabs  drawn  up  in  front  of  a house. 
He  looks  at  the  fagade,  and  on  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  story  sees 
windows  flaming  with  lights,  and  pictures 
to  himself  the  ignoble  reality  of  a soiree, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  dancing,  reci- 
tations, supper,  and  marriageable  maid- 
ens,— of  the  soiree  where  the  women  play 
the  role  of  the  spider  and  the  men  that  of 
the  fly,  where  the  bait  is  called  a dowry, 
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and  where  the  spider  is  often  the  ulti- 
mate victim.  “It  is  there,”  says  the  re- 
calcitrant bachelor  to  himself — “it  is  there 
that  they  are  suffering,  the  weak  and  am- 
bitious brethren,  the  voluminous  mam- 
mas, the  portly  and  gastralgic  papas,  and 
the  flat  daughters;  it  is  there  that  they 
are  dancing  with  Occidental  impudency 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fleshly  emanations, 
mingled  with  the  odors  of  face  powder 
and  Spanish  leather,  irresistibly  continu- 
ing the  fatal  saraband  which  ironical  Na- 
ture imposes  upon  her  victims.” 

So,  with  the  aid  of  some  passing  furor, 
such  as  a Russian  or  a Polish  pianist,  or 
two  or  three  phenomenal  lyric  artists,  the 
worldlings  reach  the  Lenten  season,  when 
concerts  are  considered  the  most  fashion- 
able distraction  from  the  austerities  of  the 
hour.  The  period  of  Lent  is  respected  by 
the  Parisiennes— I mean,  of  course,  by  the 
Parisiennes  of  the  fashionable  category — 
only  the  practices  which  this  respect  in- 
volves are  rather  of  etiquette  than  of  de- 
votion. The  Parisiennes  are  exact  in  the 
performance  of  ritual  duties,  because,  in 
these  days  of  republicanism,  it  is  agreed 
that  a woman  who  is  a free-thinker,  or 
simply  indifferent  in  matters  of  religion, 
cannot  be  distinguished  or  well-born. 
They  are  assiduous  in  their  attendance  at 
the  lectures  of  Father  Monsabre  and  oth- 
er eloquent  preachers;  they  observe  fasts 
and  abstinence  as  much  by  advice  of  their 
doctors  as  out  of  piety;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  devise  the  most  refined  menus, 
where  sea-monsters  and  costly  delicacies 
are  substituted  for  meat.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  Parisiennes  hide  their  shoulders 
during  Lent,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
exquisitely  dressed  on  that  account.  In 
Lent  the  Parisiennes  simply  put  into 
practice  the  coquettish  idea  of  chastening 
their  coquetry  — a coquetry  which  exer- 
cises its  fascination  over  Paris  from  Lent 
to  Lent  from  winter  to  winter,  from  sum- 
mer to  summer,  throughout  the  cycle  of 
the  worldling  year. 


II. 

Paris  is  the  city  of  art  and  poetry,  but 
of  all  the  artists  and  poets  that  Paris  fos- 
ters, the  greatest  are  the  Parisiennes.  Na- 
ture confined  her  efforts  to  inventing  the 
eglantine,  out  of  which  the  genius  of  man 
has  developed  that  splendid  and  delight- 
ful flower  which  we  call  the  rose.  So,  as 
Banville  ingeniously  remarked,  the  haz- 
ards of  history  and  social  life  produced 
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women  born  in  Paris  or  living  in  Paris, 
and  with  these  creatures  as  a basis,  the 
Parisienne  developed  herself  by  an  un- 
paralleled process  of  remaking,  remodel- 
ling, and  reshaping  after  the  pattern  of 
some  marvellous  and  unformulated  ideal 
of  grace,  beauty,  elegance,  and  youth. 
All  women  are  born  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  Michelet’s  theory;  whether 
they  become  eventually  more  refined  or 
whether  they  lapse  into  vulgarity  de- 
pends on  the  surroundings  amidst  which 
they  grow  up.  The  Parisiennes  have, 
above  all  other  women,  an  innate  gift  of 
synthesis  and  a love  of  order  and  rhythm, 
which  produce  all  the  graces  and  even 
the  sublime  grace  of  virtue;  they  fashion 
for  themselves  the  kind  of  beauty  that 
they  desire  even  out  of  the  poorest  mate- 
rials—witness  Rachel,  whom  nature  made 
ugly,  and  art  and  will  made  admirably 
beautiful.  Nature  has  given  women  but 
about  five  years  of  true  youth  and  beau- 
ty, and  yet  by  means  of  some  prodigious 
magic  the  Parisienne  obliges  her  youth 
to  last  thirty  years.  Furthermore,  as  she 
has  a knowledge  of  everything  by  intui- 
tion and  without  studying,  like  the  grand 
seigneurs  of  old,  her  conversation  is  in 
itself  a liberal  education. 

The  Parisienne  knows  her  own  worth 
and  the  worth  of  other  women,  for  in 
Paris  a spontaneous  and  impeccable  jus- 
tice reigns  over  the  souls  of  men  and  wo- 
men alike;  each  one  knows  who  is  the 
true  hero  and  who  the  amusing  impostor, 
and  to  each  one  is  allotted  the  honor  or 
the  contempt  which  is  his  or  her  due. 
Therefore  it  is  not  the  fact  of  having 
been  born  in  some  historic  mansion  of 
the  Rue  de  Varennes  that  makes  a Pari- 
sian woman  a princess  or  a duchess  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  the 
splendor  of  her  visage,  the  sincerity  of 
her  look,  the  grace  of  her  bearing,  and 
the  beauty  and  fine  proportions  of  her 
form.  The  princesses  of  Paris  come  as 
often  from  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine 
as  from  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain, 
and  they  owe  their  beauty  as  much  to 
their  own  genius  and  to  the  perpetual  de- 
sire to  be  beautiful  as  to  the  accidental 
gift  of  nature.  That  magnificent  poetry 
of  feminine  life,  dress,  is  the  creation  of 
the  princesses  of  Paris,  whose  inventive- 
ness and  taste  in  all  that  concerns  tiring 
enable  them  to  give  laws  to  the  universe 
in  all  matters  of  fashion. 

Who  inyents  the  new  fashions?  Who 
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gives  the  mysterious  word  of  order  by 
virtue  of  which  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  we  see  similar  toilets  blossom  forth 
spontaneously  and  simultaneously  in  all 
the  places  of  elegant  resort?  How  does 
it  happen  that  these  toilets  are  different 
in  cut  and  in  material  from  those  that 
were  worn  in  the  preceding  season? 

Formerly  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
reply  that  the  court  was  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  fashion,  and  in  reality  it 
was  the  Empress,  or  one  of  the  ladies  of 
her  suite,  who  took  the  initiative  of  wear- 
ing some  new  style  of  toilet,  the  result  ©f 
long  consultations  between  the  lady  her- 
self and  a dressmaker  of  genius.  If  the 
toilet  pleased  and  was  susceptible  of  adap- 
tation to  all  the  requirements  of  various 
types  of  feminine  beauty,  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  court,  and  from  the  court 
it  would  penetrate  to  the  upper  middle 
classes,  and  if  it  were  not  too  dear,  it 
would  finally  permeate  to  the  rauks  of 
the  lower  middle  classes.  Nowadays, 
however,  we  have  no  court,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  at  the  democratic  balls  and  re- 
ceptions of  President  Carnot  and  his  min- 
isters that  we  may  look  for  new  manifes- 
tations of  feminine  elegance.  Neverthe- 
less, the  creation  of  fashion  continues  in 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  past,  only 
with  more  liberty  and  perhaps  with  more 
artistic  preoccupations.  The  great  ladies 
of  the  imperial  court  have  not  all  abdi- 
cated ; other  great  ladies  have  been  born 
with  the  genius  of  elegance  and  the  gift 
of  taste;  and  these,  together  with  the 
most  elegant  women  of  the  rich  middle 
classes,  the  stage,  and  the  demi-monde, 
co-operating  with  the  great  artists  like 
Worth,  Felix,  Rodrigues,  Doucet,  Morin- 
Blossier,  Laferriere,  etc.,  and,  meeting  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  the  trying-ou  room, 
discuss,  create,  and  perfect  the  new  fash- 
ions. 

When  once  created,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  princesses  of  ele- 
gance and  of  the  dressmakers  of  genius, 
the  new  fashions  are  no  longer  propagated 
as  they  were  of  old.  The  official  salons 
are  absolutely  without  influence;  the 
other  salons , the  salons  of  what  is  called 
le  vrai  monde , have  never  been  more  se- 
lect and  exclusive  than  at  the  present 
day;  the  various  delegates  of  elegance 
whom  we  have  seen  meeting  in  the  salon 
of  the  dressmaker  never  meet  in  private 

life;  on  the  other  hand,  the  theatres  are 
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no  longer  favorable  places  for  the  display 
of  toilets,  the  more  so  as  even  in  the  or- 
chestra stalls  of  the  Opera  a dress-coat  is 
not  absolutely  obligatory.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  fashions  spread  with  greater  ra- 
pidity than  ever;  and  even  remote  for- 
eign countries  are  not  more  than  twelve 
months  behind  Paris. 

The  great  vulgarizers  of  fashion  at  the 
present  day  are  the  large  dry-goods  s'tores 
like  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon  Marche. 
The  manner  of  proceeding  is  as  follows: 
Perdi,  the  “grand  couturier,”  creates  a 
toilet  for  a lady  of  reputed  elegance,  for 
one  of  the  princesses  of  Paris.  If  the 
toilet  is  a success,  Perdi’s  rivals  will  copy 
it  for  their  customers,  while  the  rich  for- 
eign ladies  who  get  dressed  at  Paris  will 
introduce  it  into  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  the  cosmopolitan  fashion  jour- 
nals will  describe  it  and  distribute  engrav- 
ings of  it  wherever  they  have  subscribers. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  toilet  will  have 
remained  the  monopoly  of  the  half-dozen 
“grands  couturiers”  of  Paris  and  their 
minor  rivals.  Now  at  this  point  the 
Louvre  and  the  Bon  March6  enter  the 
field,  and  take  possession  of  the  new  mod- 
el, provided  that  it  can  be  copied  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  with  cheap  mate- 
rials, and  in  a few  weeks  they  have  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices  thousands  of  cos- 
tumes resembling  more  or  less,  and,  at 
any  rate  in  the  general  lines,  the  model 
created  by  Perdi  for  his  elegant  customer, 
la  belle  Madame  X.  So  the  new  fash- 
ions become  vulgarized,  the  new  models 
fall,  so  to  speak,  into  the  public  domain, 
and  the  princesses  can,  of  course,  no  longer 
deign  to  wear  them.  Thus  the  existence 
of  a princess  of  fashion  is  a perpetual  be- 
ginning over  and  over  again.  No  sooner 
has  she  achieved  perfection  in  a hat,  a 
mantle,  or  a gown  than  the  vulgarizers 
set  to  work  to  make  the  hat,  the  mantle, 
and  the  gown  odious  by  cheap  imitation 
and  promiscuous  multiplication.  Thanks 
to  the  colossal  enterprises  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon  Marche, 
the  research  of  distinction  has  become, 
perhaps,  more  difficult  than  it  ever  was, 
and  the  existence  of  a leader  of  fashion  is 
as  much  one  of  constant  creative  effort 
as  that  of  a great  painter  or  a great  sculp- 
tor. In  the  matter  both  of  her  beauty 
and  of  its  adornment  such  a woman  is, 
as  it  were,  at.  once  the  statuary  and  the 
block  of  marble. 

The  great  dressmakers,  too,  are  creative 
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artists  of  prodigious  genius.  Draughts- 
men and  colorists  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  perfect  plastic  artist  should  be,  they 
produce  compositions  of  incomparable  va- 
riety, ranging  in  style  from  the  harmoni- 
ous puissance  of  the  figures  of  the  Flor- 
entine frescoes,  the  richness  of  Venetian 
splendor,  and  the  linear  simplicity  of 
mediaeval  costume,  to  the  amiable  frivol- 
ity of  Watteau’s  gowns,  and  the  infinite 
and  amusing  voluptuousness  of  the  toi- 
lets and  under -clothing  of  the  present 
day.  There  are  certainly  no  men  or 
women  more  wrapped  up  and  thorough- 
ly absorbed  in  their  art  than  the  Parisian 
dressmakers  and  milliners,  unless  it  be 
the  Parisian  hair  dressers. 

In  the  art  of  coiffure  there  are  masters 
who  produce  works  of  genius,  and  that 
too  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculties 
as  the  plastic  artists.  A man  like  Au- 
guste Petit,  the  Worth  of  hair-dressers,  is 
an  artist  to  the  tips  of  his  finger-nails,  a 
creature  of  refined  sensibility,  of  acute 
and  rapid  perception*  and  of  abundant 
creativeness.  Above  all  things,  the  coif- 
fure of  a woman  is  a matter  of  taste  and 
sentiment  rather  than  of  mere  fashion. 
The  rank  and  file,  the  mere  operators, 
the  eternal  copyists,  may  be  content  to 
dress  a woman’s  hair  according  to  the 
models  decreed  by  fashion  and  published 
in  the  special  journals.  The  artist,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  time  he  dresses  the 
hair  of  one  of  the  princesses  of  fashion 
makes  an  effort  of  composition  and  seeks 
a happy  inspiration,  the  suggestions  of 
which  he  will  control  and  correct  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  expression 
of  the  subject’s  face,  the  natural  silhouette 
of  the  head,  the  general  lines  of  the  fea- 
tures, and  the  style  of  the  toilet  worn.  In 
the  ensemble  of  the  dressed  woman,  the 
coiffure  is  the  decorative  part  that  com- 
pletes and  gives  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  rest. 

A coiffeur  like  Auguste  Petit,  we  might 
say,  has  coach-houses  and  stables,  but  no 
shop.  His  days  are  spent  in  an  elegant 
coupe,  which  transports  the  artist  and  his 
genius  from  dressing-room  to  dressing- 
room.  In  the  evening  he  drops  in  at  the 
Op6ra  to  see  how  the  coiffure  of  Madame 
la  Marquise  compares  with  that  of  la  pe - 
tite  Baronne  Zabulon.  From  time  to 
time,  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  ball, 
he  makes  a journey  to  London,  Madrid, 
or  Vienna,  for  his  reputation  is  European, 
and  his  talent  is  in  request  wherever 
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there  are  manifestations  of  supreme  ele- 
gance. Like  the  great  dressmaker,  the 
coiffeur,  such  as  we  are  now  describing, 
is  a product  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  of 
that  galaxy  of  fair  or  witty  women  who 
were  the  queens  of  the  fetes  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  Compi^gne,  and  Fontainebleau, 
Madame  de  Metternich,  the  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Madame  de  Pourtales,  Madame  de 
Gallifet,  the  Marquise  d’Hervey  de  Saint- 
Denis,  those  “ grandes  mondaines  ” who 
created  traditions  of  social  luxury  in 
harmony  with  the  amusing,  heedless,  and 
dashing  regime  which  made  modern  Pa- 
ris— the  Paris  of  the  Baron  Haussmann — 
the  capital  of  nineteenth-century  hedo- 
nism and  the  paradise  of  elegance. 

In  republican  Paris  the  conditions  of 
the  display  of  luxury  are  no  longer  the 
same  as  they  were  under  the  empire,  but 
the  traditions  that  animate  the  artists  of 
luxury  and  their  patrons  are  the  same, 
and  the  leaders  and  marshals  of  fashion 
are  still  the  ladies  of  the  empire.  These 
women  made  a study  of  elegance  and  a 
profession  of  beautiful  appearance  more 
complete  and  more  intelligent,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  the  daughters  of  Eve  who 
preceded  them  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  they  achieved  a perfection  of  harmo- 
nious bearing,  an  originality  of  composi- 
tion, a stylishness,  a chic , to  use  an  ac- 
cepted term,  which  has  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed. The  secret  of  this  chic  lies  partly 
in  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Parisienne, 
and  partly  in  unfailing  application  and 
in  the  striving  after  absolute  elegance 
and  fulness  of  pleasurable  life  in  condi- 
tions of  material  beauty.  This  ideal  is 
sufficient  to  call  forth  and  absorb  all  the 
energies  of  a woman,  and  only  the  wo- 
men of  genius  and  strong  will  have  the 
strength  to  persist  and  never  to  fail. 
Such  a woman  is  the  beautiful  Marquise 
d'H.,  who  is  depicted  in  our  illustration 
in  her  dressing-room,  reflected  in  a triple 
mirror,  while  the  most  poetical  and  in- 
spired of  the  grand  coiffeurs  of  Paris  ar- 
ranges her  hair  for  the  opera.  In  the 
Marquise's  dressing-room  everything  is 
thoroughly  practical;  there  is  no  useless 
decoration,  no  excess  of  furniture.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  is  an  alcove  contain- 
ing the  bath  and  the  apparatus  for  all 
varieties  of  douches;  on  the  opposite  side 
vast  systems  of  cupboards  and  drawers 
for  the  linen;  on  the  third  side  a window 
and  the  toilet  table;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  triple  mirror.  It  is  simplicity  it- 


self, a mere  laboratory.  And  what  else 
could  it  be?  The  secret  of  that  beauty 
which  lasts  thirty  years  consists  not  in 
painting  the  cheeks,  hiding  wrinkles,  and 
replacing  lost  hair,  but  in  having  no  need 
to  do  these  things.  The  true  Parisienne, 
as  we  have  been  told  by  the  poet  who 
studied  them  most  deeply,  washes  herself 
with  pure  water  like  a nun,  and  has  no 
dealings  with  dentists  or  with  those  who 
sell  cosmetics  and  false  hair.  Therefore 
her  dressing-room  cannot  be  other  than 
simple,  just  as  the  studio  of  a great  paint- 
er is  often  severe  in  aspect  even  to  aus- 
terity, for  the  toilet  of  the  Parisienne  and 
the  daily  composition  of  her  beauty  are 
the  result  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  inspi- 
ration, even  as  a picture  or  a statue,  and 
their  perfection  is  due  to  persistent  and 
exacting  self-criticism.  Thanks  to  this 
constant  criticism  the  aspect  of  the  Pari- 
sienne is  never  romantic  nor  common- 
place, for  she  cannot  be  guilty  either  of 
excess  or  of  neglect.  Her  toilet  is  per- 
fect; her  coiffure  is  a poem ; and  however 
surpassingly  beautiful  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be,  she  wears  them  with  abso- 
lute ease,  as  if  she  had  never  worn  any- 
thing else. 

III. 

“Quo  1’ete  brille  oil  quo  ce  soient  les  jours  tristes> 
Jo  pense  araorement  au  desiin  des  modistes.” 

So  sings  Auguste  Vacquerie,  doubtless, 
with  cryptic  allusion  to  the  close  work- 
shops where  the  milliners  toil  late  and 
early  for  small  pay.  And  yet  the  milli- 
ners do  not  generally  seem  to  appeal  to 
our  pity  or  sympathy,  especially  the 
young  ones  whom  we  see  promenading 
along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  at  the 
lunch  hour,  delighting  in  noonday  gos- 
sip over  sour  apples  and  fried  potatoes. 
In  familiar  groups,  their  arms  around 
one  another's  waists,  they  walk  up  and 
down,  taking  the  air,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  awak- 
ening of  elegant  Paris.  Dressed  in  sober 
black,  cloakless  and  hatless,  often  pale 
aud  anaemic,  they  have  nevertheless  a 
certain  distinction.  In  the  neatness  of 
their  coiffure  and  the  dainty  fit  of  their 
simple  black  gowns  there  is  an  intimation 
of  luxurious  frequentations,  a pale  reflec- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  chic  of  those  hats 
and  mantles  and  gowns  which  they  help 
to  make  for  the  great  ladies  of  the  earth. 
Their  destiny,  what  is  it?  Modest  labor, 
the  possibility  of  rising  to  be  chiefs  of 
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their  departments,  perhaps  saleswomen, 
who  knows?  Perhaps  great  dressmakers 
or  milliners  in  their  turn.  As  they  stroll 
along  the  boulevard  the  little  milliners 
may  indulge  reasonably  in  the  wildest 
dreams,  for  the  ground  that  they  tread 
upon  is  propitious  to  adventure  of  all 
kinds,  and  a veritable  nursery  of  strug- 
gling genius  and  obstinate  enterprise. 

Balzac,  on  the  last  page  of  Le  P&re  Go- 
riot , represents  his  hero,  Rastignac,  con- 
templating Paris  from  the  heights  of  the 
cemetery  of  P&re-la-Chaise,  and  flinging 
mental  defiance  at  the  great  city  which 
he  determined  to  conquer.  Nowadays, 
the  challenge  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately made  along  the  boulevard. 

In  Paris  there  are  many  boulevards, 
but  there  is  only  one  that  has  the  pecul- 
iar prestige  which  enables  it  to  dispense 
with  a name.  This  boulevard  is  the  stretch 
that  runs  between  the  Rue  Drouot  and 
the  Madeleine,  and  even  more  particu- 
larly between  the  Rue  Drouot  and  the 
Op6ra.  This  thoroughfare  has  a life  of 
its  own,  and  a movement  that  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  city  in 
ways  that  can  be  felt  by  long  experience 
more  easily  than  they  can  be  described. 

The  aspect  of  the  boulevard  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the 
point  of  view.  At  the  level  of  the  Rue 
Drouot  is  the  junction  with  vulgarity. 
The  moment  we  cross  the  road  and  mount 
the  slope  of  the  Boulevard  Montmartre 
the  change  becomes  marked ; the  elegant 
cafes  are  replaced  by  obtrusive  beer  sa- 
loons; the  quality  of  the  shops  and  of  the 
passers  seems  different,  and  the  presence 
of  financial  and  industrial  elements  be- 
comes marked.  On  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  on  the  other  hand,  the  move- 
ment always  seems  leisured  and  the  condi- 
tions inviting.  By  day  and  by  night  the 
urban  landscape  spread  out  before  our 
eyes  is  curious  and  fascinating.  In  the 
foreground  we  have  the  types  of  Paris 
and  of  the  universe,  the  private  carriages, 
the  hackney  victorias,  the  gigantic  three- 
horse  omnibuses,  the  broad  sidewalks 
shaded  with  trees,  dotted  at  intervals  with 
tasteful  kiosks  for  the  sale  of  newspa- 
pers, and  lined  with  shops  and  cafes.  Be- 
tween the  soft  perspective  of  trees,  sur- 
mounted by  the  upper  stories  of  the 
houses  and  the  irregular  silhouettes  of 
the  chimneys,  the  road  runs  straight 
ahead  to  the  vanishing-point,  which  is 
lost  in  a maze  of  foliage  and  tall  metallic 
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columns  that  carry  the  electric  lights. 
Everything  and  everybody  seems  calm, 
neat,  and  orderly.  At  the  omnibus  sta- 
tion, where  the  Madeleine -Bastille  and 
the  Clichy-Od6on  coaches  halt,  a score 
or  two  of  people  are  waiting  their  turn, 
each  with  a number  according  to  the  or- 
der of  his  coming.  Near  the  omnibus 
station  are  two  great  book  stores,  where 
you  may  turn  over  as  you  pass  all  the 
novelties  of  the  day,  and  marvel  at  the 
abundance  of  light  literature  which  the 
Gaulish  imagination  evolves.  Here  are 
the  Cafe  Riche,  less  famous  than  of  old ; 
the  Caf6  Anglais,  whose  reputation  has 
deservedly  declined;  the  Maison  Dor6e, 
the  resort  of  gourmets  who  are  wealthy 
if  not  critical ; the  Cafe  Tortoni,  where  a 
few  famous  wits  of  the  boulevard  press 
are  on  view  during  the  absinthe  hour, 
from  six  to  seven.  Next,  on  the  left,  we 
pass  the  handsome  building  of  the  Credit 
Lyonnais,  with  its  beautiful  wrought-iron 
gates.  Then  comes  a stretch  of  ground 
wholly  devoted  to  concentrated  frivolity 
and  intense  materialism.  In  one  shop 
you  will  see,  even  in  midwinter,  straw- 
berries, peaches,  and  bundles  of  aspara- 
gus, the  last  sold  at  three  or  four  louis 
each.  In  another  shop  there  may  be 
bought  the  most  tasteful  and  useless 
trifles  that  Paris  and  Vienna  produce. 
Elsewhere  the  eye  is  attracted  by  gor- 
geous gowns,  prodigious  fans,  stupendous 
gloves  with  countless  buttons,  huge  bou- 
quets of  orchids,  mountains  of.  the  rarest 
flowers,  and  all  the  hundred  and  one  ac- 
cessories of  elegant  life.  So  we  arrive 
at  the  Place  de  TOpera,  from  which  brill- 
iant centre  radiate  the  Rue  du  4 Septem- 
bre,  the  Avenue  de  TOpera,  and  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  where  the  milliners,  dress- 
makers, coiffeurs,  and  jewellers  have  their 
headquarters.  Along  the  sidewalks  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  the  coupes  and  victo- 
rias are  drawn  up  of  an  afternoon  in  dou- 
ble and  triple  file,  and  in  front  of  Worth’s, 
Virot’s,  Doucet’s,  and  of  the  studios  of  the 
other  great  creators  of  fashion,  there  is  a 
continual  going  to  and  fro  of  beautiful 
ladies, whose  presence  has  caused  the  dil- 
ettanti of  fleshly  fairness  to  give  the  spot 
the  dainty  name  of  the  “Passage  des 
Cailles.”  Between  four  and  six  o'clock 
the  “quails”  particularly  abound,  pass- 
ing from  their  carriages  to  the  sombre 
saloons,  where,  in  an  atmosphere  heavy 
with  perfumes,  the  living  lay  figures, 
or  devioiselles-marinequins , promenade. 
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turn  and  return  like  graceful  automata, 
silent  and  queenly,  wearing  on  their  im- 
personal shoulders  the  incomparable  cre- 
ations of  world-famous  artists  in  dress. 

West  of  the  Opera  the  boulevard  as- 
sumes a more  cosmopolitan  air,  thanks 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix  and  the  Grand  Hotel,  those  great 
caravansaries  of  visitors  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  At  the  little  tables  in 
front  of  this  cafe  may  be  seen  specimens 
of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  earth — Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Turks  with  fezes,  Arabs 
enveloped  in  voluminous  burnooses,  Ger- 
mans with  blond  hair,  Brazilians  with 
yellow  skins  and  flaming  eyes,  English- 
men smoking  pipes  and  wearing  absurd 
caps ; while  at  the  dinner  and  supper  hours 
the  restaurant  is  crowded  with  higli-livers 
of  both  sexes,  whose  chief  occupation  is 
to  spend  money  in  places  of  reputed  lux- 
ury. At  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  may  be  seen 
the  most  magnificent  and  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed rastacou&res  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  by  rastacoudres  we  mean 
exotic  people  whose  looks,  dress,  man- 
ners, and  wealth  are  ostentatious  and  ex- 
cessive, and  whose  every  act  and  gesture 
is  wanting  in  measure  and  tact.  The 
characteristics  of  Parisian  elegance,  on 
the  contrary,  are  measure,  tact,  taste,  and 
self-possession.  The  beautiful  French 
women  whom  you  see  in  Paris,  whether 
in  the  streets,  in  the  restaurants,  in  the 
afternoon  drive  in  the  Bois,  in  the  salons , 
or  at  the  opera,  however  striking  their 
appearance  may  be,  and  however  grand 
the  effort  of  elegance,  never  look  as  if 
they  were  “out,”  to  use  a familiar  phrase, 
or  as  if  they  had  “got  ’em  all  on,”  to 
use  another  vulgar  but  luminous  expres- 
sion. And  the  reason  of  this  pleasing 
phenomenon  is,  I imagine,  that  the 
French,  as  Heine  tells  us,  are  admirable 
comedians,  and  each  one  plays  excellent- 
ly the  role  that  he  or  she  has  assumed  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  life  of  Paris. 

Another  delightful  part  of  the  boule- 
vard, and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ur- 
ban landscape,  the  most  brilliant,  is  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine,  with  its  two  quiet 
corners  where  the  fountains  play  and 
the  trees  give  grateful  shade  to  those  who 
sit  beneath  them  and  dream  of  fairer  for- 
tunes. At  one  corner  is  Durand’s,  and 
at  the  other  Larue’s,  both  favorite  restau- 


leine,  the  magnificent  avenue  of  the  Bou- 
levard Malesherbes,  with  the  dome  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustin  closing  the  per- 
spective, and,  to  the  left,  the  broad  Rue 
Royale  and  the  vast  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. By  day  and  by  night  the  specta- 
cle here  is  always  interesting.  There  is  no 
better  coin  of  vantage  for  studying  char- 
acter and  comparative  elegance  than  one 
of  the  little  tables  outside  Durand’s,  and 
there  is  no  spot  along  the  boulevard 
where  the  combined  effects  of  nature  and 
of  art,  of  moonlight  on  architecture  and 
verdure,  of  electric  light  and  gas  upon 
white  facades  and  passing  carriages,  can 
be  better  observed  than  this  broad  and 
open  space  with  its  canopy  of  blue  sky. 

In  foul  weather  as  in  fair  the  variety  per- 
sists, and  there  is  no  more  curious  picture 
for  a painter  to  essay  than  the  Place  de 
l’0p6ra  on  a pitilessly  rainy  night,  with 
the  cavalrymen  of  the  regiment  of  the 
Gardes  de  Paris  sitting  on  their  horses — 
useless  sentries  in  front  of  the  Opera- 
house — the  movement  of  the  cabs  deposit- 
ing the  visitors  at  the  foot  of  the  perron , 
the  voyous  or  street  arabs  who  run  to 
open  the  carriage  doors,  the  hurrying  up 
the  steps  amid  battling  umbrellas,  and  the 
pelting  rain  splashing  on  the  pavement. 

On  the  boulevard,  with  its  newspapers, 
its  book  stores,  its  theatres,  its  caf6s,  its 
politicians,  its  financiers,  its  wits,  its  ce- 
lebrities, its  adventurers,  and  all  the  ka- 
leidoscopic movement  of  men  and  things 
that  animate  it  from  morning  until  morn- 
ing comes  again,  one  appreciates  that 
quality  of  modernity  which  characterizes 
Paris  above  all  other  cities.  In  other 
capitals  where  the  fortunes  of  a nomad 
existence  and  a moderate  gift  of  tongues 
have  enabled  me  to  live  and  comprehend 
the  local  life,  I have  never  found  any- 
thing equivalent  to  the  life  of  the  boule- 
vard, which  is  the  quintessence  of  the  life 
of  Paris.  For  the  peculiarity  of  Paris  is 
that  it  is  being  constantly  renewed;  it  is 
not  oppressed  by  history  or  hampered  by 
an  obtrusive  past.  There  is  an  old  Paris, 
it  is  true;  one  sees  it  and  loves  it;  but  it 
is  so  discreet  that  one  has  to  seek  it  out. 
The  present  alone  predominates.  The  va- 
pory regions  of  souvenir  and  of  present- 
iment are  not  willingly  frequented  by 
those  who  speak  the  French  of  Paris  and 
who  live  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  liv- 


rants with  the  worldlings.  From  Du- 
rand’s corner  the  view  embraces  the  clas- 
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ing  Paris  a life  of  intensity  and  ardor, 
here  and  now,  upon  the  principle  that 


life  is  the  end  of  life. 
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A SOLDIER  once  attempted  to  describe  last,  with  no  word  of  command,  and  witli- 
to  me  an  assault  on  a large  redoubt;  out  any  definite  consciousness  of  concert- 
now  famous  as  one  of  the  most  notable  ed  action,  they  swarmed  up  the  steep  wall 
dramatic  events  in  an  active  campaign,  of  earth,  and  had  the  enemy  on  the  run 
His  story  was  graphic  and  impressive,  before  lie  knew  where  he  was.  “ How  i* 
because  it  was  from  the  simple  point  of  it  possible,''  I asked.  “ for  you  all  to  have 
view  of  live  actors  in  the  drama,  and  con-  made  the  attack  at  the  same  moment 
tamed  none  of  the  broader  general  iza-  without  some  signal  or  command  t Was 
lions  and  theories  of  military  science  there  no  bugle  call,  or  no  word  passed 
which  chame  tori/nd  the  official  account  along  f\  “No."  lie  replied;  ''there  Was 
of  the  half  be  He  told,  among  other  no  bugler  there. and  no  officer  higher  than 
things,  )iD\v  he  and  bis  comrades  dodged  a captain  \Ve  wemt  ahead  at  the  right  mo- 
from  the  little  turnpike  house  on  the  ment  because  we  all  felt  like  it,  ami  knew 
high  way  into  the  shelter  of  a low  hay-  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do."  The  sol* 
stuck,  and  tin-nee  dashed  across  the  open  dier  was  no  little  of  a philosopher  in  his 
and  tumbled  breathless  into  the  ditch  of  way,  and  elaborated  his  last  remark  into 
the  redoubt;  how  they  held  their  position  a crude  but  convincing  disquisition  on 
there  in  spite  of  grenades  and  other  less  the  spirit  which  animates  a successful 
dangerous  missiles  until  the  ditch  was  army.  “War  is  like  a great  football 
full  o f eageiyfor  the  assault;  how  at  game,”  lie  said;  ki  it  has  its  accidents  and 
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its  set  backs,  but  when  jour  blood 
is  up  Jim  dotvi  thiuk  of  anything 
but  action.  It  is'  the  enthusiasm 
that  emitj  fs;.  ;Nir<oue  knows  wlterc 
it  coui^s  From,  ttfid  it  is  as  conta- 
giousiiW  (bo  mutedis.  OF  course 
tile  nrtieCifs  bav*  a great  deal  to  do 
with  il.  and  Mu’  general  is  every 
flung.  W<b  fiou't  hoc  bifn  liHi.-u. 
but  we.  tael  Lira  always.  V\>  did 
the  other  day  at  tbe  redoubt..  ( 
know  [ hfui’ii  boo  saving,  ’Now 
Is  the  time,  bays’,'  mid  he  '.$<■&$}  ft 
any  where  within  a,  mite  -c»f  tis 
The  other  fellows  must  :Ksye  hteavd 
it  too  or  they  wouldn't  have  smirk- 
ed. DouT.  amVte.  cow,  :fw  liV 
true;  X <it-i  bear  il  altjibbg'l)  I 
didfi!.  loll  fim  ;w.  -a  >>,b*  ’ The 
s<>t<  Her  '.v.v-  stating  l,)m  tonus  of 
do  new-  tlrtvry.  was  rtirruciutnig 
tic*  novel  problem  of  psybhbte^y, 
hut  was  simply  and  honestly ',  r^v 
latintr  what  bad  happened  t‘>  him 
and  iris  comrades, . and  bow  tlu-y 
felt.  Wi fhoiit  kbo\t i t»t>-  it,  It^ bad 
struck  tiie  key-note  of  all  great 
btihiau  undertakings;  and  in  the 
same  Way  that  certain  nbjeets  giyu 
back  ah  echo  of  the  yibralbin  of 
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string  to  which  they  are  Sympa- 
fhoLirally  attuned,  so  did  the  im- 
pulses of  his  honest  soui  move  in 
harmony  with  tbs  pulsations  of 
the  eoveiopitvc,  absorbing.  and 
diwtvii tig  spirit/dthe  greaicnino 
ip  which  he  initk  ah actiw  though 
com poruti  vet  f ■ U ni iftfjfaf lari t pa rt . 

The  parallel  between  a,  onm- 
paign  ahdlbe  pwmefit)  eutjrpt  W 
>imv"  i;u  ut'Xive  ofieiation  in  Cht- 
rci*$&  j'«$y  I a*  a f.nle  one,  hut  it  is 
•i!0-ts»;  tin-'  h-,*  j.(S{,  The  eleuietils 
■of  hot]*  tu'e  closely  tri tiled,  al 

rtltdt^tihij^'^kt'o' diet:'. i i»  w’ery  re- 
s|,i»ci.  similar.  iViii  the  spirit  i*, 
ideiifit  fd,  and  the  mental  and 
p!iysi,'.:i|rh.io';w:!('.ri'(icsili‘Vvh'(ped 
and  i l«o  qualifies;  of  ilittobnod  df 
mumled  iuv  precisely  the  same  0 1 
Itetli  tsises.  Through  the  roar  of 
the  jmutught,  st.nrtn  and  in  the 
eiilih'-sx  of  tins  pitiful  enionlight 
iho  tr.fi  In  of  chains  (in*  throb  of 
. - lies,  the  hiss  of  --H'.uu,  and 

tin.,  tnou'oojmus  fi’UiSTj  of  thfi 

giumi  • everywhere  heard  in 
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to  frhich  Le  is?  /tC^- 
custofrWdi.  Fmfn  tijo  f4ut£f*1 
pimievrs  of  iron  and  t/aro^nt^V 
\Y0rlr,  rJinnuig:  &1k>m V Witfr  Wivn- 
fU^TuL/iourugv ;iVrt-  the  uurnnk 
girders  <4  * 'hl.ijge  Sf&ii  foUm A 
hlmdr^d  * Jhe  ptriivy 

moi j lo boivfis  bnt ro 

m tli^  foft  rfvyixi  af  &&  upt>i* 
spocf^y  ) is  ny$ onrrwii^'fl^ . 
ulA  tjie  irttaxj04tion 

it  it? 

(mrd^v,  which  a rc  the  Itfe 
n<nlv>r4TVi  Tit  '0&t  uiuiWt^temg*/ 
TXmy  .and  t hen  u squad : «d  uni- 

ft) Wed  hjarelms  pMt 

of  solditf^. 
Kly  siu  foui>k«^e  heft 
,f pfey'&l  galloping 
li *ir&$rix\t  d w tcrtig  w^gtyj j 

and 

tf^dVjhj  - e^:  fbrYri  tin  & 

scrHobcr  between  fluari,  Hash 
p4ai*.  f olto  jv^l  by  atix- 

inijis*  looks,  hut  ft 

:cibti^tty -:.u  lohg  IIkU'V 
pclth.  A *xd  snide; daygaes  <>n. 
with  n hri££  }ial(*hoii.v  for  r*£l 
the  etielo.su re,  n <yw ih '& eAn t »‘e  of  U 1 e gye&t-  and  food  a t fioohV  Th> 

*M  acti  vit  v in  ‘be  world  With  the  first  s<vtfrm  xllft  of  tbi/  ^utcs^  when  tbwr  eight 
dawii  of  day,  Wfoi*©  tlb>  rnddy  sjtrpmmr  nvet\  hhi,  ^iu4;  tl^  abadpws 

sau  rise*  out  of  the  fainl.  horizon  of  '.Lake  of  fhn  night.  vmuc  on  I be  .so  a ml  *>.f  hcuft~-v 
Michigan,  converging:  burs  of  herrylng  nu-;.H  • sti  j I roll  limmy  ami  the  creak  of  tier- 
men  Idaeke'jl  © vc «y  thmmnghfinn  in  the  riek.s  is  .heard  at  .'point*  a Ih*?*4  Auditions 
vicinity  of  the  p?u*i'.  and  io>  the  best  lonm  the  compli-t ion  of  the  wor  k. 

Lours  of  daylig-bt  pa^emd * hoisy  train  Everybody  ^n^rjibcrfe  tlm  lustory  of 
along  the.  adjacent  railway  pours  mio  flit*  struggle  which  ruded  uj  the  choio*  of" 
the  grOcs  of  the  oxoo^iLrm  hundreds  of  Chicago  as  the  proper  place  for  the  expo- 
clerks  mechanic-;  and  hd>o>vrk.  Every  sition  of  1*93,  Ini!  how  n<m  that  the  sue- 
onf  hastens  to  his  woi  k .Listen  to  t tuur  (-'*<$  of  ihe  fmr  is  assn  red.  frill  car  o to 
rannv-.t  < «.m verso i uni  |j  is  always  about  recall  the  spirit  of  antnmoilsm  this  choice 
their  task.  One  dephm**  ;}>e  elvbiy  in  c^ciivd  in  varb^us  quarlf-rs.  frlicm  now 
getting  nratcriai,  anoilicr.  et/itibisd*  the  the  former  sccdTcrs  fmukly  confess  aj)d 
e.'c.t-.s:»rv  c|i.*nijc-  . a tbo‘i|  is  .fall  nf  fin.s'-  hour!  A.  defend  Um»r  .con verdmt.  • IV. 

Heat  oy  ^hV  tLt^akn>t(r4;idu.o  %oidd  be  uh josh 
wiU  pni  tv  nihp  lo  iin*gijr&>$  h»  .Id*  part  ot  bnil»lcd  letter  than  ym.lvbewj  hut  it  r^4 
ti/c  vvurk.  Tlmy  arc  all  cHg<n\  prci^ccu  pt  r»pcr  to  assert  i Itai  shy 'has*'  accomplish;; 
f)icdf  mdloHii^U:1.  rfakc  a wail;  aKauid  vut  noich  Mmn1  and  followed  a lugtier 
tin-  commd;-.-  :,fndy  il-p  n.-lious  of  this  stambud  al  .^vccl.lymm  than  fcbe  hc<>;  l- 
bftsv  hi  Vi'  '.ua-1-,.  ,|i,  (ii'oi'H's;  ,.*a;i  .live,  wuubl  liavt*  bi-f :n  ^ lihug  U»  gUarnmrc  be 
d , Mh*  \vhirl,  ovc  at  tirst  • . -^1  i.e: *f tint riir lx: iri 

roiifMsihg , ;inVl  disorder  scemv  fu  ro'^n  an  emm-grucy.  Too  world  Ua>  bc» <-»um 

MJprcmc  vV;iM;ji  tlio  .^Vfjie  awloic  and  acoiMuiXud  to  tiin  li up^ml tclod  ^tndc^'jyt 
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material  prosperity  which  have 
beeii  30  fhri>iy  mtfi  loudly  ad vCfcc 
IishI  a#  ;ado)ne.;: 

them,  |p£  gtfrhdi&y  has  hot  been 
(00  eiv^eri  ;tt*  i^iidop^  the-  faults 
•which,  after  ail  )n  viiil  ami  done, 
litH  the  res vi It  oT  the  exuberant 
irdoafideuce  of  ymitli,  VV litUv  ftojiv 
time  to  rime  it  has  Wu  Motived 
Unit  tlre  flhvst  ^tvtn  of  park*  m 
ilm  world  has  grqvrinj?  to 

perfecii^V  )>i  tt'ds  rity.  titat  some 
n fife  bobfei:  limuu ificn fcs  of  m mi 4 
ern  sculpture  Ii:iye*  berur  {badrii 
'.there;  that  irmixy  of  the  finest 
uni  . 

era  art  .h&ye  f oaoil  iftei  v way  to 
dm  slumps  of  the  Great  Imms.  ami 
that;  • of  art 

museums,  do d other  imeompunf 
mcmfcs  of m,  tu‘irh  Hi  ate  of- civil! 
turn  h&Vte ^ Jiiefu  ^tahiisbed  with 
very  HUM  Sourish  of  trumpols, 
then  tfe  world  iuis  at  last  aw ak- 
em.-d'  io  the  suspicion  that  there 
m:vy  after  alb  be  a note  of  true 
melody  ifv  the  discord  and  a spark 
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of  real  fire  in  the  smother.  tEfe 
e:v. position  will  show  liot  only  what 
has  hoeii  itone;  but  what  can  be 
co nh d en 1 1 v pi’fHl  1 c ted  us  the  out* 
conm  of  p^r^t^iitlith.d w^ihdireek 
ed  energy . A ll  the  do«xripthm^  in 
the  world  and.  the  most  faithful 
itlnsl rations  will  give  no  nhsi  of 
the  great  t> ea u ly  Uu d :tlm  id 

pnypor t io  1 1 s of.  the  buildings.  » rid 
tfe  charm  of  ihe  so  cron uhVn vs 

$fe, . tr^vejfey ' . $*t>  .’life  • tfe 

o \we  v \\  o wei  i n £ scTtee  of  w orald  p f u i 
:x!m trati on  o.  the  'presence -.of  orre 
of  the.  great  .temples  of  rmtiqviHv’ 
.will  Wppv&amte  few  fele  Up^pthv 

;i>vmp]is  r/('  pM;bur-*-v.  ciiu  give  a 
h fe  of  ill r»  gfori  es  of  the  real  j 1 yi: 
§0  the  visitor-  ly  Ckityfe > fan n liar 
Pj  1m  may  be  with  the  plan  ami 
the  tliruensJaKS  of  the  Wildings 
vmd  thrir  general  aspect.  lias  a 
umr  s^jKsaUtm  when  Up.  passes  the 


gates. rioverwbctlfhxal  at  mice  wit  h 
vl ie  grandeur,  the  nobility.  rim 
charm  of.slyle,  and  ihe  imp  retire 
a^far.v  of  the  buildings,  which  his 
irnagiuatmte  however  vivid,  lets 
but  feebly  pictured'  to  hiin.  As 
he  gazes,  the  impression  grows, 
:'v  ;y:  Opyi 'ey. 

. v \ GiF 
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been  for  ii 

is  only  Vvitbuj  arery  four  ytears 
tfiat  ttiG  bps  /valua- 

ble for  bnUdiflg  sacs,  and  a bu^y 
•mi^ay  tvtth  all  ii$  hfcl*s>u&  ,$td-  • 
jo itol-s  occupies  a Ittrge  vxfcnt  of 
tby  ^vftier  fra/i  i.  of  iW  eitr.  A3?he, 
laad.sfca|i^  architects  were  fporte 
to  perceive  the  mlva&tagv*  of  ih# 
water  fe aiuinymu]  proposed  u well- 
digested  and  carefully  studied 
plan,  \vlticli  lias  tu  its  mdst  im 
part  mi  t ilelai  l&  befOi  Ju  By  car  ried 
out.  Mr.  Burnham  and  hix  late 
pavlucrP  ?jrlr.  Jotii)  W.  Bck*L  began 
at  out  ike  scjtj^tnfc 

<vf  iby' . consider 

tbo  besi  u^;«ps  of  sectfrihg  prei- 
fe^uyutd  'd^tidaHrc,  Mr  Btiruy 
hw$ '':$$Q.  from  tlj^  ih'$l  ‘tittWnpljc/ 
m fevor  of  {ghovfpir  y 
lii  Wished  oUMoT.ri  of  compel!  lie  iw 

•.'mid. 

:t€X>&\gp.  it)  t{ie  work, 
.ihfe\pKQpo$l{im  vritli 
^ucli  earoestne# 

tii at  .tii^v.  wndti  iltef  filial ly  reeo.£  - 
;isaed  ttip  wisdom  Of  the  idafoumt 
tenarehUeels  and  firms  of  arebi* 
f&}$$  \\  pv<  chowm  Tiom  dtffePeht 
pari*  of  the r Up  itotl  $ Id  x>> 
Vipmitc  hi  at;Mo;?iing  and  Won} 

» *ul  however  am. h ha  may  have  semi  or  ing  the  • expos* rh.fi  The  renii-  i'f  :in< 
s:\m.l  mu.  he  is -sure  to  find  hen*  something  tlevisirin  have  left  ho  don  hr  as  Uv  the 
mmv  wumiarfuL  mo'--.'  a peeled,  more  propriety  v >f  thW  action.  and  of  .n/>  great 
mielimifing.  (hair  has  ever  rn«*t  his  e vw  hiYpmpUoVf'e  trx  the  success  of  •Vim  wo*-h‘. 
This  sounds..  ( -mi  a warm  J'iko-  vwuggen  n.mt  it  ]s  not  s./«yVng  !♦»<>  much  to  derWv** 
aiioii.  hut  I ;in»  sure  it  is  :v  mm  mvfuvmmrn  this  to  he  tint  most  v>Wl  question  settle? 
rtf  1 lit*,  sen  time.  nt.s  > *.f  vv  cry  mtvlrWmC  and  m t .he  vJmW  period  <?f  piano  mg  ami  cony 
otjM’rvajit.  visitor..'  The  in*ar  ioime  will  slrotthoit  ^Vjiat  hdin^ed  ihc  HpjM m ? 
show  that  I have  i;»hj  bur  half  the  India  iiimi  of.  the  a ivh  Perts  )H  too  well  khuwo 
v,  mi  ii  is  in  i ! •« • :.aisu»  of  t liv  i-  > || ^.t  r am  \yf  n.a  n j-cprul  imj 

rha?.  I :iui  vUliug  if)  inaec  ihe  hnul.  ver*  Thf1  Ad  mi  Ui  SI  nu  ion  Kuihling  was  as- 
da- a I i i < * ii  »’<i  on  tali]  r MTetX  in  iiun'nn-  fei^k  ied  f/v  1> . M and  K.  IT  Kuni,  of  New 

; - «f  j . ;.r  i h t ’ csposhiiai  Yrs’i d'y  io  ihy  V«>rk  :.  f lm  Machinery  BniJdmg  n Fra 
hivywi-nondcti  'ami  tiij-ctlj^cat  eoMeeptipp  hotly  and  .8icavt.iy< . of  lh>sh>n  ; i lpv  AgfH- 
xif ^flrC  the  rati er^  deiiltaial  3it>i t Ui tU*  iii in ? Myud,  mul 

p»i>r  which  lias  disi  inguishad  the  uiaii-  Wiiitc.  ui  New  York*;  ohm  Stoch-ynr/U* 
a^'c**s  4 »f  ii  from  the  snua.  Tlic  chniac  ^diltUng  to  ih*iai«i<‘ti  and  Kurlu?..  of 
i)f  Mu*  sm-  hy  the  l.tkc  side,  when*  the  Cairo;  the  grnupmf  Pihhheas  m t.ha  prer* 
oui»pic  rjianns  of  ,M«c  ^v.a.-t-  mo ji.i  cm.jtri-  l*c.u,l  h»  Me.  }rr-mcis  M..  Whitelioiisn.  of 
i‘htc  tu  <h«'  iOirartivcncs--  <.f  fj.c  gv-f.u.uiis  Tincaim  ih*-  Masinfacfurcs  ami  Tihri-a! 
ami  heighterr ’the  «*.lfC'Ct  of  the  huitdtpi^  Arts  ihnldimr  t(>  Mr.  George  13;  VvotmA 
.llmHpiminUneut  of/M«\  If.  U as  >hnv  York':,  the  Ehwtnuiu  Buihio^:  w- 

chief  of  •■•acini ciioa.  and  Ihi  hcnck  Law  V:,ii  Hnint  ;iiu!  ILwc  of. Kansas Ci\y  \ tho 


;■■’■:  \\Wt.  b s.  jenn  «T 

oj  UiO  Hortlochara>  Htnjdlusr. 
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THE  DESIGNEES  OF  THE  FAIR. 


Chicago-,  the  Woman's  Building  to  Aliys  who  knew  -him.  Ills  tact,  .judgment,  aod 
Sophia  0,  Hayden,  Of  Boston iW  Fish"  knowlodpe  of  ?nen,  for  jiitJ  sOoij  gathered 
eiric-s  BfjjUUiig  to  Henry  tves  Cobh,  of  aroiind  him  a 

Chticago:  aiol  file  Art,  to  f.fhii'rles  iji  every  UejiarfTnef(t,)iyEE  * Aitflifeioftljy: 

T?.  Atwood,  of  New  York.  Sufo-utteiiT  rirOtii'  artistic  ek-mim  to  si!otr>:  the  sW 
of  the  scone  of  the  *?)cpu|$!  ipfijB^t'f  this  part  rtf  the  vrorli,  ; MV.  Charles 
ti  -u  modified  the  original plant  a great  B.  Atwood,  for  many  yeare  engaged  in 
Gcot.fi-;  and  made  imporUn.rt  changes  ui  mwigamir  everything  in  .relation  to  smdti 
most  of  the  hoiht'mgs.  Out- of  the  most  lecture  in  itssociaUon  vmb  Herter  Bro- 
notable  cliangwv  was  the  subcdilutkm  of  a titers.  in  New  York,  a mati  of  peculiarly. 
Icoi"  colonnade  with  a.  b!Ji)di?jg  ■ - ' .COy  AC, 

«t  either  end,  now  calk'd  tin;  Peri- 
sirilo.  for  the  semicircle  of  ttiirtceit 
columns  represeMtiog-  tho.  thiHuen 

origiiial  Suites  This  structure,  -A  ■ 

oije  uf  the  .most  'biperh  and  mem-  ' ■;  ./..A;  ' / • . - • '';•••’> 

OjHietttfid  features  of  the  group 
.attiwii*!  flits  Grand  Court,  was  pro- 
jected. and.  dedgned  by  Mr^At-  , ; : ^ 

buthliiigs  on  tin-  pier  akGsrnU  i»> 

hmm  'plans,  aril  chaoses.  .uni 


GEOKtiK  »UST. 

.hli^h.pf  the  ItjuitjffcCKrr^  4ji*i  Li6*r*l  jr»  Bntldiog. 


scu-it’vc  artistic  tafewi iwmnetu.,  a dtsiin 
gtiislifd  sehohir  in  i»i>  ^toiVssion,  rfutfnv - 
col  with  Tim-  fcU.I'd  j>v^s.M  \ho 

iviMrvvicduc  i.U.-u  ;-mw*i‘s  v.h'jmi  sv id r*  Mfwrci*. 

v:c  .OAvn.  nc^-itc  r - in  Cub 

Mr.  || 1 1 -si'd-Mib,  Ills-*  *ivnipUc\ 

vvm*  ft  ( 0 fcOtyl jptttft* 

r.-)J  Urn  ftixl  Mr.  William  IV*- 

lyUum  t ip- ■ a i , i cyru»r  o[  t.l>e  color  &cl‘tUR\ 

t’  jtjl  thcV  hir-i  rcmcM  evnlletiici} 

>'iicc  eivvn  Mp  MiltcKtl  wmic^lioi’*  wufh 
tlte  i- t nt^er> t#  t 

.M*'  S.i'  ••ft'r.b.  in-.nu  adv&k*iwy 

•>iiVi'VdU;Vy  Woo  Ui^- r jqo'r tiild#. • 


£e&*ed  hi  fhtfiv  tUnf  ;i]cifTee  tuid  kmil  of- 
coritfdeiicv  in  Vifitn  winch  W obc  of  the 
vamst  tribtU^  > ittru^  Uijay 
hiss  /clbuvWt0in  Ift  tU??  ovgitmraiioii  of 
the  GotiHti^ctiou  Jn>  ^wryVid; 

alihougit ; l>rtK3jf; hot  lifed ad  tv  titA>W 
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and  «ttwv  .^ferament  could  ever 
dnivdd  out  i « ]jepinaueujt 

form : it  UTt  |hem  ivrCc..  fIliul.lj;,  to 
reproduce  wUh  fbJeiiiy  ami  a£gtf*y 
racy,  the  best  dvaaite  of  aii^0t; 
A^chjJtec tore,  to  eteci  ieHipl^  e^l- 
on ti&des,  towers,  &t*d  dotHv^/  ■’isjf 
hcauiy  amd,  of 

pvOportioriS,  and  to  put -before  the- 
public  tills  h ugt>  real  |2&U$  u <vf  a 

sketch  clothed  fo  such  attractive 
garb  and  emMHbhcd  vdilt  hueh 
perfect  oroauientatioo  to  make 
an  objec tdcasob -<&  ^rnctieaJ  ed  u - 
rational  valu^  to  it&  ipi- 

passive  character,  This  in 
brief  terms,  the  result  of  theiT 
efforts  • • ■■  • '•/,. 

Keyer  'before  in  atiy  exposition 
has  there  been  any  approach  to 
the  ^eri^rat  harmony  of  design 
vVhich  ;’al  found  iii  this  o>ie,  nor 
has'  there  ' ;aiNiy;tfejt?g;  1ifcT% 
pa  va tlcl  to  n?  it?  pfofo  sixe, 

or  scope/  Ti  fv  la  u dsmpe  f eat 
are  a nri  vailed  : Eorthat 
intake  do  ngr*  cable  root  ms  t with 
iiwg  filar  and  inlets  bor- 

dhred  with  a rich  growth  of 
m^uatie  'pjfiii  is  ; hre  coy  - 

enxl  vvifh  tiyes  aiitl  Tbtfibs,.  art  is- 
ti^uy  ^rmUged  in  \Vj^riderf)i lim- 
it the  schCitie  as  iir&<  proposal  by:-3th'0  . itaUpn  of  undisturbed  liatiir^;  plots  of 
associated  architects  Jmd  been  •db^ni^l;  ;fdjjEi^/'a‘hd i beds-  richly  hhsssomfiig 
anti  widely  ym?u  luted  in  cold  print,  or.  plants  ai*e  skilfully  .deposed  so  ns  i& 
teller,  if  the  pub  hr.  hud  born  aide  to  cotli-  give:  the  grounds  the  perinciioo  of 
prebend,  the  ex  tout  aHii'iijagnitude  of  tlffe  stud  fid  iinish  w hieh  V*  tie:  great  riburtu; 
plan  in  all  its.  iuiTiepTe  and  ciabornU'  i\&  of  formal  gardening  • Air,  O Juried  hv-s 
tails,  it  would  have  been  promptly  de-  been  absent  fur  ) ms  health,  vn  Europe day/ 
pmmfiod a$  vi^h^iiaiY  ibfi^'aetfr&ble,  eud  iiig  K«yy  *:f/il  n \ op tli'a, m3  • ticVft  $f- 
ridiculous..  The  mamfohl  ints  of  the  this  work  has  reo-nlly  devolve)  Upon  his 
composition  of  plaster  of  Paris  a?ul  vlicap  pari  her.  Mr  H S Cud  e‘a re,  of  Brookline, 
fibres,  h&\y  cothmifiily  kmfiyu  m at  air  ^ wj^o  1ms  Rotymiy  **amed 

was  not  understood  in  this  eommys  j:u  out  \V -jib  eomfiVfom  Hdejfty  /he  spinlof  \ he 
though  il  had. hue 1 1 employed  in  architect  orifouid  se]>en:»c.  but  has  brought  io tffo 
ure  in  a variety  of  ways  %if\c*  earliest  Consent -(kmi  X>eparUrie>vl  the  strong  sup 
times  The  aydiiteets  >a  w \ n this,  slueco  port  of  voa/uolU1  ia.r-.1e.  duly  and  loyal  Jove 
just  the  niateria)  io  v*i»;ir*le  f hem  'Id  cam',  for  hfe  proiV^ioli  The  ^v*fSt:rai  Uieme  of 
out  their  ohHigivs  with  i ho  huhitnum  of  the  arciihfctur**:  .of  the  hujuii nyy  is  on  the 
expenso,  the  maxumori  facility  of  execr*-  Uia-s  of  »da:^>itv  reiairs^Mior,  The  Admin  is* 
fu.Mi.  and  ^lilTieeait  degree  of  {PniiaiM'ira  i ration  Huihhou o nue] y,  ^iprewu*^ . vpale, 
o>  satisfy  the  eori dit'iou>  lojinrid  T|  per  •.slrtu'dinc  ash  dn-o  in  a phaa  vu»  ws.*d  by 
milted'  theph  i u favf.  to  iitthilge  in  an  ar  lofty  fay^de^gHiul  thn  brhhd  basiry 

-.1 ; find  on  bctUT  -Wyfiidtjiylucii  the  bl  ue  liny  yd  tfie  lake 
word  - ■•  nf  .1  ii^'Mthulf  fiVvi.-r'  lirlora  ;,i  Imrutvo  is  sv/n’  th rough  the  noble  columns 
\-vmph‘d : it.  roaue  ii  possible  to  make  a of  uu*  Pcristy  by  .0  cat  is  no  signature  on  ita 
•e«>tosaa>  -sketoh  td  a group  ed  htiddi'i.vg.s.  has^  u>  murk  u us  (lie  wtn-k  oif  Air:- Hunt, 
bti^n  a yt^uvu  lor  A lus  haunt ’»•«  a 

t ; loit c - pMt/rt/vs  <>f  the  touch  of  the  artist  who 


i:oois  h KirnuTAtf  (adl^u  4 actaw^}. 

\»{; il*.  Tfwnirj • .;  : , 
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it,  ir^4y  '■-;  iKis.  cmidiiL6iJi-~it]  short,  the  hamhrWt-- 

liigTxijS^t},  of  ‘#licll  • af*C;hittiet  On  the  great 

lute  of  the  Agricultural  Building,  by  Mr.  sketch  he  has  conti'ihutcd  to  the  expo- 
McKiith  with  it*  well  studied jimportkvns,  siiiou  ift  one  of  the-  most  interesting  and 
the  richness  mid  eln/icu  quality  of  its  or  sii^esl  ive  points  of  tin*  whole  work, 
nament&tiou,  and  its  .sympathetic  style,  if  The.  only  bttikUhg  in  the  list  of  -hifgre: 
such  a ;>?h&racterii£utioFi  nmy  l>e  permit  ted,  st  ructures  m Ii  k u breaks  the  harmony  is 
Tire  loft}'  porticos  of  the.  Mamifactures  the  one  I have  .omitted  to  speak  of  above, 
AmJ  Liberal  Arts  Tinildin^  leading  the  vvb$g&  :atxd*U**‘t  worked  on  nidepetntent 
■eye mT  to  an  mtemunwhie  sva;cWsMui'oi  1 1 tie*:  id  im« • prod »r*oU  a discordant  note, 
arches,  whence  it.  winders  in  amazement  I refer lt>  tire  Go vermin? n ( JS  ui  1 fl  i which 
to  the  gmml  •< oof  above.  ore  no  Jess  dins-  L can  uimimrtei'ivw  rut  be.  Her  than  hr  par- 
trait  v A of  MEty  the  ^.Ohipositron 

rare  ^ ts  "ffhsiy  who  iut$  »i>£ ITiytee.  of  a 

•given,  n*  u sene*  of  |Rnhls  such  as  great  foany  people  by  Their  nut  having 

might  have  adorned  ^ forum  nr  spa  fined  swallowed  them:”  the  style  of  bs  arehi- 
nn  ‘imperial  entity*  of  triumph  j While  the  tectun-  has  saved  the  reputations  of  a 
Peristyle  yrf  Mr:  Atwood..  connects  the  grear  .'tha'ny  architoTa  hy  Their;  not  •liar- 
two  last- named  structures  by  a fitting  ingadoptedit  Tin  spceUitor,  an  fund  liar 
screen  df;grw»t:imhjlity‘  ^iidl  'g^atMleur.  with  . tte: ' dev.elhpriicnt  of  . the  schemfe, 
In  thin  rnahuyi'  may  wc  wander  an  u*tig  vvoiujoy^  perhaps  how  such  getieroL  h&r- 
■(■he ■;.' ■whole'  group  of;  biddings,  aduMmig  mmjy  gau •jJiy'vait,; ah d what  has  he^uilm 
in  um\  the  Machinery  Bail,  by  TVuhodv  directing  and  conmdling  agVufef  u nil  — 
ond  Stearns.  of  .Boston,  with  its  grand  ar  .wbifet;  hn*  been  * in-  power  which  hy-  i*v 
cades,  shap’d y domes.  mid  extensive  col  • diked  the  mvhiUvV  to  Wdi.ve  all  onn*:ijb 
^nniides  : the  grand  hctnicvcle  of  the  »-rathm  Of  personal  .pride  and  profit,  add 
Electricity  Building,  hy  Mr,  Van  -iir'mu,  join  together  hi  iiuunale  relations  of  (me 
the  sturdy  Mining  Buddiug.d/y  Mr.  Be  nidi  voMsdener.  ykhi  to  c ntkam,  accept 
man,  suggesting  ihohAhtieilBit  ^trmvgth  ; «nggcslionst  ami  draw  largely  -upon  each, 
ike  apptvpmtely  modern  and  novel  other  for  adjiport  and  edve  e It  eerudu- 
Trau-sporiaiioji  Bmiding,  by  Mr.  Sold-  Jy  was.  not  money,  for  it  is  jjp  secret  that 
yarn  wrllt  rich,  kpcV 

yyyioijic  nrnhine|lt—I  hetpe  1^,  vvilt 

pardon  rrm  the  the 

;gt^defuj.  arid  yhurprhng  &*()¥& J Hall, 
hy  Mr.  AVIuteiH>u,sc  y th(x  lmpvCs^B  ^ 
dtiiin*  o?  the  Hod/ieuttpral  & 

V^y  Air.  J^nney ; the  daint^  hot  ta-Wt.C' 

■ful.  W ^ruaii  s Vfa$y 

ddo^  tlny  rioh  effehtiyv-  ahd  (vlncddi 
by  -Air.  Cuhfs*  with 
Vte  imtcreHiyiig  atul  dhgehious  . xniii' 

Jhahtotmh  j*lh? \ and 

Wwm  Art  Buihfiu^  by  Air.  Atw^iHl 
; ftv  y ' • he.adftfui -;  Juniir 

(aduuuis*  il^  chokk  drhvd:sf  mb!  /it*s 
pum  styhb  e°hnuig  ; th^' 

yilnnuus  of  the  Iv  eehUvyuac  Atmkru 
ii\UH  i)a.^  ne\n>r  bvfcvkvhhdti  .permitted 
to  m»piy  & ra<dhl0*>h 
w i\w  vyn  add  sc*  tl^f y id £ya»id  ni- 

sti'uqt*  vc.  kNoBceahle  d^fee  ber^>uie 
triviiU  in  thf'  pvesoniHyyij  ^e  Hiu.yh 
thdfc  is  gruud  and  ^ij^y;and  iinkk’.., 

The  t>crfect  bu  t vayied  4dk{I^ 

<iayh  bUi  Wing  tb; 

the  Hfgifi  freant  disej^hd 

in  tile  iijfdivnduul  itiii?rpretufioif,-  ;d|; 


....  ........... ..  . ... 
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the  c^ivf  cohstrUcCkm.  He  has 
lor  tiu;;  tmw*  tfiyyh  up  hh  whyle 
life,  dck;0ted  ail  h chilli 

ed  ail  his  faruHiW,  iu 
JL?'  ilie  ^ver^  pot  :tim-; 

UiaJ  hi*  iasdc  vi'khkl  ii»>.  dUbm/.: 
indeed,  bdl  with  the ^ 
eo usisteikl  m p port  of  his  u^tyrj- 
:ue&,  he  must  find  that,  tpmfdy  . • f 
reward  for  hk  aiixkfj*,  J)iV  k>ih, 
arid  Ins  scIhsacrVlicr  which  may 
well  be -envied  any  hvulm'.  ji.  re 
ward  wviikU  •*&  belter  ihad  bit*:. 
era wn,  to  be  prised  Uum 

any  ha  w ble  deem'tfti  omd  £h  k high - 
pt  t^teem  arid.  emfuyinif-  juifoevoiJ 
of  1 1 i*v*  fellow '.ivoekv ws  -His  pereu- 
» ha  I voUtli.  ki^  strong  and  si. tuple, 
nhlure/  wiil  luti  g f<* 

<sfaip$  :i\xfc  : * ’ : V: f ' 

It  ».-  \Kii  p/XS'&ib'ik  iu  drjuv  a&hio 
the  mirtuiu  a ad  expose  the  roa- 
eiiikery  *>f  this  greit  .enterprise 
wkh*nu  ' iiuumi^  the  risK  of 
more  of  iraiii^Stork 
than  vumliT  be  pltS^iifh^vioAk ' 
crpiki  ^r  drsirahl 


to  disekise, 
But  spi&fc  ;*»& ::  he. ' ^iven 

pf  tlm  njuKif/Prm  chkkaeler  rd 
tlte  duties  the  chief  df  qbostpifs 
lion,  am)  hi$  immediate  assist' 
ant*.  uppu  to  petlPnu 

the  architects  received  hut  u fravtnm  of  bk^o>eetin^  •kl4eh;Moh'  bt4h*fly'‘h?  tbv-  liitn . 
tin  imatsUmmry  freni  H mi^ht  have  been  eacy  of  Urn  operation*  'muducivd  witltm 

‘patriot !■*.»■« i.  hm  it;  ddUvnd.  if  pot  undo  Um enclosure  of  the  bur  yi-rumd*;  To 
iivj|i(>s;aUle,*tu  lunrlhr  WbU<»  b#tb  with,  1 lii-Ki  is  H>y  'yroi?  sysmot  of 

the  vp ’Vermin* ht.  of  rhe  Hinted •■■Shues  is  sev/ers.  wuirv  supply*  dr^m*.  nod  rum- 
ou  record  jm  nvory  fit  Con irress  kii  pressed  air  omhr&rmthd  fkcM*m  ukru 

opposed  to.  the  real  jiitr  rests  of  the  thy  Id  .*•  for  %htnm.  and  .motive  power-  then  tim 
mms  : u » d :t.ni  'ih  of  the  country.  jti  hulf,  xrvtnliUiLr.  pbiuUug..  tuthii^,  jmvix^g.  n*3ub 
the  ppvret1,  the. vbint  force,  thy  soul  Upd.  loeiukm  of  aJJ  ;;bu>i..ii|y. 

■ttt;  tho  whole  eh|erpTke  lots  been  |nhre  ihgh*  kroshs,  lamp-  posts  r . t)ieu  Ih^xi^ri- 
jo-.i*  isf  an.  and  the  ohskjii>h  imd  pra.oiil  t-aobhan ww  hit  all  tls  v^u.o.di-,.; 

‘i*ii;rw)M,sm  h«*ro  of  tins  lovfl  h t<  Ui-.  '0o«.s;  flmu  ihe  ihOiowe.rk  nnUd  -.the  Curpeh- 
ertlloo.i.^f,}  wiiirii  (ni:>  iua.de  flnou  d>on»tc  try.  iho  moduif,  glAvuo^;..  shUT v;eStk..  o Q d 

to;  if  Imi-.*  and  nM<  nhm»,  iladr  tnhoa^  yroeral.  outside  eovCr‘my\  witli  iH  at-.  > 
ami  ihhtr  siviik'  to  Urn  vv*»rk,  has  hared  ad  •>»■ aiis,  adii  vita  iriiotom;  dr<*oi*ata  *u, 
tlaaaxn.-  d-io.i':  imp  vidua!  i o trusts  oi  tho-  ark>0*  - - i lj  » i ^ Wr);  .and  ^.’iioral  oro* 
jiooo-?-  a»al  h^»a 4i.hr  drotaati  s of  ih-ir  irm  huUjvhi'omit-;  follovvYiitr  \v  0:ii  the  a*Trs  of 
p<M-er  - u:‘Om,  -duo  J.itko  uiy  i rirod  Um.  i i O'l^or  areas,  every  fool  Of  whkh  is  sob- 

in  j&M4y  trimi  ppiiilk  of  view 

tJ^V  tifoy  ixiv  Odho-viow  Hn'dr  wiUi  Ur>  earoi^t  vndeu vov  to  .hstmioiuse 
NtrMi.m'--!  rut  mo-  - ;w>l  uiy  h/nn  tlo\y  ad  mvmvsT.s.  and  HniyhiU^  t.»p  wifhdfhe 
would  .asiairxolv  j*o*nr'!tk-  Uie  ^ti^ovlii  dio-dlon  mid  r.oitr-ai  UioU^ind-t  of 

rtf  tin-  iiohd  Utar  nu;fo  t'O  an.  otd  i!‘<a'  workiiwn  o(  ud.  > uuA  uit 

ds  -lOUrori  :o;  -.v.:M  ;t-,  iis  uny'jr,  to  imm  trail'o.S, 

xihiWft  h^ior  o?  rh  • wm  h on  woo.u*,  1 hay  amhtiliHice  ami  ImSpiUl  serriee.  • In  Side: 
dejy . Tp  :'ntery  yutt^!geuhrv;uuiv  irr  whom  •ih^U’Oujflc  hhuwi  fence  is  a perfect  i^>sn)Q^ 

1 hey  repo-W  Uw  nu>sf,  periool.  eopiiduiua*,  and  a busy  .»>ne  at  that:  &mi  tiie  ituciens, 
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THE  OF  THE  FAIR 


the  focus,  tii  ^ real  rent  re  of  ail  (In*  none-  mfci-iuo-d  agamsi  the  of  the 

iiy  \<  found  sii  1 hr  oilier  of  I, he  rjitid  af  u^ty,  nmi  to  their  coHsisiefd  adherence 
coiistrmumn.  with  its  army  of  dmighnv  to  this  belief  are  due  the  artistic  sur,-«-s* 
men,  its 'corps  or;li*ehiti*(‘rs,  rn^'inoers.  sue  of  the  exposition  and  the  triumph  of  the 
vey.  *c>.  .*  v;K-r<.'  •:•  leek  s.  and  all  the  uccoru  bea  utiful 

punying  rc  * rd  vi^ressarv  iimlt;itxh$#  of  ft  is  evidently  .not within  the  wavp*  of 

sisfctiits,"  the  post-ollhe,  polinfo  tm'.  ami  this  brief  review  to  enter  into  full  details 
purchasing  departments,  each  of  them  of  ..the  workings  of  the  executive  fore**  nf 
large  enough  for  a tuodoiYitcsized  city,  f he  (fonstvuei  n.»n  LVpartrueuf . The  chiefs 
riirh  vsuoUtrted  wit  h precision  and  of  each  snbubpurtniePt  on  ail  uv -n  eh<wcn 
■ . perfect system:  Exactly  m thosame  way  for  their  »nmuem  cpuintW-  of  imnd  ami 
that  H general  of  are  army  directs,  the  their,  special  fttriess  for  their  position 
inovemeots  of  his  forces  .joes  the 
chief  of  eonsiroctinu  direct,  amt. 
control  tile  peaceful  divisions,  ■ ■ “ ■ 

•hrigmivs.  miomeuK  battalions,  ami  n -\v 

.si t«;: ;<s>ia y m u 

‘ * fcte  >Ylio  ao ' ly ‘ lea  d£  it*te  ’ 

army-  of  vmUer*'  irmd  have,  it 
goes  without',  saying,  f-ho  distiu 

* . •* jr*i?n£fri:  ouuliHgs'  qf  )*  t ; f V" 

great  general.  If  he  had  them  :•  ; mjjSmmm 

not,  he  erndd  not  hold  iiis  author  ^ 

if v nil  hour. ^ ^ 

\fmin  • tliie.*- 

mamlerdo  chief.  m*< uves  fhv.  in 

'druetmus  from  (ho ' Ministry  of  -jfcfc 

War,  he  sets  i.u  juntiun  the  who  i>-  . 

aihd  UiliQ*  upon  Uim^lf  the  ve-  y 


*>f Ali£He ^eqbiitiiuriilK  All  tpjes  lions 
am  in  tuyu  refemnl  fo  Om  expevU 
wJto^i  duty  it  is  t(t  dyeid^  them, 
the  d^isiOn^  nf  epi me;  to 

ti »e  uppriiVtil  tiny me  hi,  or 
1 1 iv  Teto  of  \ h p &,  hicf/.  ,Fo.r\  ex  - 
Ain  plht  % i 1 d fatter*  hi  y if 

Of  dfestgu  m$  referred  yd 
Afvvdud, 

fr^I  fkdiV|tyt  i^miheut  ghuft  iWt^, 
mid  accdriOe  fvtrseii  on 

U.is  >OAtml;  ^ cl  t o I a f i f i>  ei>:  ; 

mailO^hlt^^^peTmbee;  diMin^tfy  <l*r 
hue  him  for  thy  posiVum.  of  ecu -.- 
m>v.  the^n  hho 

oil  oth.»vishw  arc  diwu  .srd  and  seitlod  in  Every  W^lnesday  aft ejmo\>r»  a rn^Ur^g 
the  spin*  <>!  fyinUu^s  ;utd  fair  dealing,  of  tjiO  t u hy{<t  m the  «uUcr  of  the 

after  t)u>rVuigh1\'  lcibm.  ing  One  ‘a  eighv.  . ffotiM  cuef)..-n  f h"-p:ou  m.-aO,  under  the  Vue- 
'd  the-  dfrerfmppts-  brought  forward  by  suhyur-y  of  Air.  E !<  * 0‘ahaun  .!ro,.st;.»n/ 

1 be  > - • .* r i ip i r* \ ^:*/evbi"uo  and  tfie  *devbnv  chief  ,,f ' r^n^i  ncth.oi,  a.  nym  . to  'wlmo.- 

^Otnhhfc  the ' ^purely  htiJifiintiVi  iihd  Avy)  1 illvyyfyd  'iniiwifri’ yrbd  kp<t^ 

(.be  r‘M0Uy  .;rro.^i'\-  Fort  u ! »Upj  V for  the  h.*di:e  fj-M':  depa  riVin  i ) i "".TS  UflU  h .of  !*a 
yypo^iMrmA  1 r.  lhu-uh'hn*  and  his  associate^  cllicicnev.  A t ilio  ?nvrub>g  ;*  I i uneshons 
jceoguize  the  hru  Hcu  art  is  by  no  rebarnc  h,  von^iViicfnln  ;o>-  ylhyVo- d 

means  incompatible  with  -practical  ide^s,  fldiy  and  (rardd n . ui.d  the  ftiture  Vurk 
for  it  stands  on  the  firm  fonudution  of  s '^rn-d  ouj  on  Mu-  ihn><.  sn^«/e^i:ed;  by 
r»^son  oiui  e>unmoo:sensw  lr  is  tlrcir  Uk-sc  .hs'-usMoii j>  h.  ?.w  an  ,c^cmiify  M 
ho  ally  to  tins  conviction  ihaf  is  {lie  great  nien  of  icriuokcblv  cyccuiivc  p?>wvrx 
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»«»<  i»  Got  gle 


BABFSK-S  NEW  MONTHLY  MA&A21NE, 


whiMe  body  lias  worked. 

toother  m ^xtjrjiordjiiar.r  hajv 
TM^ny,  liud  with  mutiLdl  - 

'*«$,  fcftfil  rare-  < 

.1^  mei  wilti  iri  ;uiy  s)m'iBi’:;:Or-^'.‘ 
g'Hnr/4ifo^.  The  ian^  •.spirit  of 
ihe  vid^Tv^t^-  of  tho 
‘which  li^  ntvmirttfcd 
the  group  of  arcdntfcel*  has  stim- 
ulated each  of  these workee$c#ml 
the  eo?iUigHHj  rtf  (life  spirit  \w$ 
spread,  to  the  last  one  ofliie i-jii?;’ 
-sislaiiU  and  employes.  The 
dinary  rules  ui  atferKlanee  mwl. 
tlijR  hours  of  (dfioe-ivork;  buvm 
needed  no  tmfureernetit  i all  eon- 
sidevufiotiH  of  personal  com  fort 
apd  leisure  have  gi veil , wav  to 
the  calls  of  £e0ierou$  emttlaiirm 
and  eonliiiuoui  effort  which 
complete  jpeoeeupatiou  wulr  tbe 
work  h&s  ikmmiuUiai.  Money 
e?uii4t)t  pay  mif  brief  fatke  .'red- 
want  f.Ju^  -#\$n;v$i3fr  thytis  deyo- 
tioii;  Their  hi0.  l&urefe  Will  be 
fodfid : m flitt  ot  the -ex- 

ppfi lion  witiivb  - ^Hiribiiteiiv 
to  with  suck  noWte  selLdnUai 
and  personal  yeV ;: ; } 

Thy  general ^ su|^lpt^idtenee 
of  the  \vhofRWwk  has-been'  m 
live  hands  of Mf,  Irkhi  0€<rahli  j\*,, 
^otno.  of  Jim  greatest  enjxineennp  prob-  and  the  office-'  is  no  sineeiire,  involr.*. 
lewis*  of  the  tone  have  hern  •successfully  iug  as  it  Vi  vies  an  ipcalCulaUe  amount 
•solved  %f  'S)pmicland,.the'  epgL  of  detail t tmneiidpus  responsihili!ieftv  . 

rmer  \?(  ^obstruction,  anil  the  moumnetit-  apd ^ denmnding  imiisitul  force  of  ck»i> 
uluvui-work,  the  arnazimrly  intricate  car,  acter,  tact;  amt  ji/uhnnent.  The  appoint 
peritry-w *>rk,  testify  to  his  orient  of  Oolhiiel  E Riefe  Of  .Oytiefnl 

ed.  Skill  better  than  volumes  of  deserip-  ^lleRs  to  lake  charge  of  the  force 

lion.  In  all  the  electrical  and  riHvb&pi-  .of  guards  and  hremen.  ivvhiclo  vliMh 
cal  ifpemvicms.  Mr.  Frede  rick  Hnv<iVin.  ihr  ihc  exposition  is  in  running  order,  ^x\\ 
ehjrineer ; -.of , ifese  two  deiwtlpuijt^  1ms  number  two  or  three  thopsaiid  :nii£pt 
shown*.  £i ty,..,ii»>t . <yuljr  .in  the  Was, a happy  tm*  in  every  w$'pqt*l?/  - \y&l' 

' tie  Vices,  hat  for  imivrh  opel  Ripe  has  an  enviable  record  f<?r 

ioim  rnUipmhoo  of  the  latent  and  most  bravery  in  the  Rebellion,  and  h»r  service  - 
novel  [UMncjpiec  The  comyilicaieii  iimze  on  the  frontier  since  lltai  war  rmied.  auvt 
e>f  sewer  and -vatt^r  pi)H*s  m llm  whole,  un-  lias  no  superior  in  umnog’nYn  ami  'm$c$x 
de.ryround  syRmn  has  $fegt$  lb  the  hands  $inmgin\SU)  l cam  not  refrain  fiomaiiudy 
of  Mr.  W.  £.'  MapTbm^v  the  eniniiee)-  of  ?b  tins  place.;  In  mover  brndh  to  e.. 
water  st'iplil.y^' ' • si.V we vt \ and  fuT  protec-  self  aavfriiiee  apd  loyalty  of  the  vvprMiJgi 
tion.  .and  iii>  a.vMM:o.c  M« . «!.  Al  Wilkes,  eoivuniftees.  Tlnvse  committees  :»o*  r»>u» 
fitul  the  resuiis  of  1 h<‘i r w< e l,-  ore  a ecm*  posed  of  active  men  of  hnsine^  v},»t 
vinciiiv  protd  of  its  perfection.  The  de  liave  Iicmi  for  many  months,  and  v.-ilr  iv 

pierher-nt.  c,\  , :i;h!  StirV-v....  aOrOer  for  ' mouths  to  rnriiCv  ‘VVOhinv; 

Mr. -I  ^ ‘V  j w.‘uJ.  hi  r.htn  »n!s  under  Mr,  ' )<its  a I iy..  iind  cunre-ei  icafly.  without.  rvVmh 
■\V.  i-l.  .Moiethiib.  mii-i-er  oi  M‘:j *tsyo >i  I ^ pubhe  i^COfyni!  m.,0  a v ‘ tmted  SO iv-i  | iy/ 
tion,  eml  Mr.  R w.  '‘\e«o-e  -m mem  of  r»»e  me! i ves  oi  ei v.?r  pride  nm)  the  bn;ail<tt* 
r-ail r ut  \wlvmi\$uK  < b Tu^iiig  the 
merite*!  mu  • A itoyct p>:.r  the-  fen)  to  n snecesho]  feue  Devotion--  iOr- 
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A tuliin£#4l  it*  prom?under$ 

TAKEN*  Altogether,  the  Hoteliuai  Es-  in  £&:g&  A trtvU^qn*  Phil vmou,  *r*  <dd: 

plaaade  des  Invalid*^  is  one  <j^4ii*-.  , soldier  coy -red  <vaii  m»dc*lvnwi  **<•:% ring 
mmt  striking  h*&turey  of  Paris*,  The  vn$i  a cap  KvSth  if  fwotemi; Mjcte-kntte.  U.mps  **n 
*]KX£Z,  1W  oia  tvovK  mid  farther  dawn,  his  yv>*nlexji  jeg'itfhsr  a Wi'j'lrii^  Baums 

h»  yund  the  r<ht!  And  the  i numphuiU  cun  • ih  *%  dirty  z<y\vi'h  A gm  cm  moth  my  bent' 

► •eft,  the  golden  dome  under which  re  almost  double.  j a ashes  before Ti-: car  drngV 
poses  the  Jiisfcu  :••  m.uUn.  I >e*  ru o {i { from.  St;  rn  hvi*  jhd firmed  two  or  {lu%*  kick  ly HUJf 
< Aftotiftiig 'van . ftp  imhh*  cWtdrcijh  wt.  lecigrh  oh  & 

inr  ' t^nhli/  with  lrf$  .mthir  fe)t  hat  ofhr..h>«. 
prn^mnahle  of  Cook’s  funnels  in  tdseekprV  >evss.  « r.tigfrbumh  u uighk prowler.*^ Wps 
nlster,  BdctKker.'rn  baud.  experiences  here  ihn  sjeep  of  u bv.i<u  of  prey  ami 
a finlemn  eiirotioi!  l h* thinks  of  Urn  great  iieelmps  of  crime  The  rommst  helwm; 
King  ami  the  great  Emperor  He  ad  such sordid  Ti* < 

inires:  oee^slonaily  he  envies.  If.  was  of  has  always  han  fuU  nf  pathos  trope., 
that  ohjen  FmutMy  which  possesses  ktteh  At  Ymbi-e  the  slipshod  \vomtm  it?  hmc 
d u rahic  uuti  such  imposing  witnesses,  of  shayv.b*  wlio  pass  y utn  scrayrdnug  ^folrohl 
its  cdor.y.  thar  Bismarck  must-  hasm  rod  votes,  spoil  for  me  St.  Marks,  m id  Jt.b£ 
da  eight,  ai  Femeres  when.  to  Jules  Dukes  Pabioey  ami  it?  Dvdo  Park . «••, 
i re.  «•  thing  ior  peace  in  the  uapu-  of  L< union,  the  barefooted  .p&gumnthnv  \Vulr 
<>}r  o;p*d>ijc.  -,/ul  asking  with  > ■ f * u 1 1 ■*  mwjfug  in  the  tio-t  coke  liie  torrent  of 
-.cnydrPa  ..  " V\'s  Ik  agiun-i  whom  ju*y  ' e«j  Pipage.*  run!  ' the  gajioping  ;pr»j, •■(->».»!. 
you  m&ktoS  P4  ilCcf  *<j?i  i Ci r*A-^iiUti  of  hlohd  W&ftoi  odtOiiX  US  okii( 

Vic  C -m).  " Ag.auj.M  Louis  XI W Yet  {a  i Hherwisv  people  bOereM,  me.  1 love  t/> 

* - ,V  i.f  file  ihirts'cn  ohserrCK.  io?]g  mix'  mV oli  wuh  'flnum  Ac;!  il  k for  tin 

sariuted  with  ih»*  pmcp  «u  de-  mason'  U;-H  1 sc  often  i'iulti'}^  ujr>«  kf  in 

elcv  IHe-  Esplanade  dcs  (nv;duies  pre-  day -dreams  hy  the  Esplanade  and  A* 
stmts  many  sad  features.  The  vD’«»st/ail-  ^u:i.rpct- -of  the  Gn^ ^i/uiUou.  IVoidclhos 
lou,  close  byv  »>:  a very  jaec  * j i;;.  »o  r*c,  am!  with  ponf  people.  I have  guarded  Ay  npT 
when  (hiy  imuprcafure  indd  or  hijftx  heart  the  gentle  ornol mu  uf  com^vo^iv'vn 
sUy>porfabW»  at.  pours  out r \tt  ;hefr  h^st  Hfvis  guilty  .vrhdr  permits  it  to  iiU  out  m 
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his  soul.  Think  of  this  you  who  pass 
misery  from  near  and  far  without  seeing 
it  through  the  glass  windows  of  your 
coaches. 

Now  it  was  walking  under  the  great 
trees  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
that  I noted  two  old  women.  It  was  the 
end  of  February,  and  the  afternoon  sun, 
warm  with  the  suggestions  of  spring, 
touched  with  a color  of  bronze  the  swell- 
ing buds  on  the  trees.  Fearing  no  doubt 
to  sit  down  out-of-doors  on  account  of  the 
dampness,  the  two  old  women  tottered 
along,  the  elder,  bent  and  trembling, 
leaning  heavily  on  her  comrade’s  arm,  a 
lean  and  sorry  person  who  held  herself 
erect  and  seemed  full  of  energy.  Both 
of  them  were  poorly  but  neatly  dressed. 
Their  black  shawls  were  carefully  pinned, 
their  white  linen  bonnets  fairly  shone. 
In  order  that  the  weaker  of  the  two  might 
rest  when  she  felt  the  least  fatigue,  the 
stronger  carried  a camp-stool  under  her 
arm.  She  patiently  regulated  her  steps 
to  those  of  her  friend,  and  each  instant 
turned  to  her  with  an  attentive  and  affec- 
tionate regard. 

She  seemed  to  be  st>me  ten  years 
younger  than  the  other — a human  ruin, 
certainly  past  sixty — and  she  alone  of 
the  two  evidently  still  preserved  some 
portion  of  strength,  some  modicum  of 
health.  This  portion  had  to  suffice  for 
the  two.  One  thought,  in  seeing  them 
pass,  of  those  country  teams  where  a one- 
eyed  horse  is  yoked  with  a blind  mate, 
and  which  travel  much  in  the  same 
way. 

The  two  old  women  interested  me  at 
once.  I watched  them.  Certainly  the 
feeblest  of  them  had  been  beautiful.  Her 
bonnet  even  now  scarcely  contained  the 
abundance  of  her  white  hair.  The  fea- 
tures of  that  face,  now  impassive  and 
yellow  with  paralysis,  still  remained  fine, 
and  underneath  eyebrows  still  black, 
from  the  depths  of  their  dark-rimmed 
sockets,  the  eyes  still  glittered  with  an 
impetuous  light.  The  other  old  woman, 
a faded  blonde  with  soft  and  delicate 
skin,  alas!  she  too  had  once  been  beauti- 
ful. But  time  marks  most  cruelly  faces 
of  such  delicate  beauty,  les  beautis  du 
diable!  nothing  now  but  blotches  and 
wrinkles.  And  yet  the  faded  face  still 
pleased  one  by  its  amiability  and  by  the 
sweetness  of  its  smile.  They  were  not 
sisters ; they  bore  no  resemblance  to  each 
other. 
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The  sight  of  these  poor  creatures  mu- 
tually dependent  on  each  other,  a part- 
nership of  joint  feebleness,  moved  me 
sincerely.  A few  days  of  early  spring 
weather  drew  my  wanderings  to  that 
quarter,  and  I met  the  two  old  women 
several  times. 

By  certain  details — by  their  hands  al- 
ways decently  clad  in  gray  cotton  gloves, 
and  by  I cannot  quite  say  what  of  respect- 
ability in  their  whole  appearance— I knew 
that  they  had  not  always  worn  such 
humble  clothing,  but  had,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  seen  better  days.  Their  eagerness 
to  improve  the  least  sunshine,  and  to  go 
out  notwithstanding  their  age  and  infirm- 
ities, told  me  the  story  of  their  captive 
life  during  the  long  winter  in  some  lugu- 
brious room  in  the  Gros-Caillou,  where, 
with  their  feet  on  the  foot-stove,  they 
were  all  alone  with  their  memories. 
More  and  more  they  excited  my  compas- 
sion, and,  I ought  to  add,  my  curiosity. 

Now  they  knew  me  by  sight.  One 
day,  when  the  extraordinary  mildness  of 
the  weather  permitted  them  to  sit  on  a 
bench,  I took  a place  near  them,  and  we 
fell  immediately  into  conversation.  Their 
feminine  instinct,  always  more  intuitive 
and  delicate  than  that  of  the  other  sex, 
inspired  them  with  confidence  in  me.  In 
short,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  I knew  their 
story.  It  is  touching.  I am  going  to 
tell  it  to  you. 

II. 

Does  there  still  live  an  old  habitue  of 
the  Vaudeville  who  remembers  Nelly 
Robin  ? Perhaps  not.  Yet  in  the  win- 
ter of  1859  she  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  houris  of  that  Mussulman’s 
paradise  which  then  occupied  the  stage 
of  the  theatre. 

A clear  brunette,  with  dark  hair,  tall, 
graceful,  and  slender,  without  being 
thin.  A figure,  following  classic  hyper- 
bole, to  hold  in  the  two  hands,  but  with 
superb  shoulders  and  bust,  deep  and 
dreamy  eyes,  always  absorbed  in  a vo- 
luptuous dream,  such  was  Nelly  Robin. 
Such  a goddess,  where  majesty  went 
hand  in  hand  with  grace,  would  have 
filled  with  enthusiasm  the  Florentine 
masters  of  the  Renaissance.  However, 
Nelly’s  father  was  only  a poor  hat- 
maker,  struggling  under  the  burden  of  a 
family,  and  her  infancy  had  been  spent 
on  the  streets  of  Charonne.  The  early 
victim  of  a neighbor,  a scene-shifter  at 
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the  Belleville  theatre,  she  had  sacrificed 
her  youth  to  perform  menial  tasks  for 
the  drunkard  who  beat  her.  She  was 
twenty-two  when  the  star,  M.  Lamorltere, 
still  the  pasha  of  the  greenroom  not- 
withstanding his  fifty  years,  the  crow’s- 
feet  about  his  eyes,  and  his  mustache  of  a 
doubtful  black, deigned  to  notice  her.  She 
was  overcome  with  awe  the  first  evening 
that  she  entered  the  modest  lodgings  of  the 
actor,  who  owned  his  own  furniture,  and 
who  had  decorated  his  walls  with  old 
bill-posters  and  crowns  of  gilt  paper,  the 
glorious  witnesses  of  his  former  triumphs 
in  the  South,  at  Agen,  Auch,  and  Mon- 
tauban. 

The  strolling  player  was  blast,  no  doubt, 
concerning  feminine  homage.  But  the 
naive  admiration  of  the  poor  girl  touched 
the  heart  even  of  this  old  butterfly,  weary 
of  flying  from  flower  to  flower.  Certain- 
ly it  was  best  that  he  should  send  her 
away.  But  at  the  end  of  a week  she 
was  mending  his  linen.  So  it  became  a 
settled  thing.  From  the  first  Nelly  lived 
in  a perpetual  flutter  of  emotion.  She 
called  him  proudly  “ Monsieur  Lamor- 
liere”  in  speaking  of  him  to  the  neigh- 
bors, and  served  him  like  an  affection- 
ate slave.  She  took  the  most  intimate 
care  of  him,  knew  the  secrets  of  his 
toilet,  learned  to  dye  his  hair,  watching 
it  change,  under  the  action  of  the  dye 
and  the  fixative,  from  the  purple  of  the 
hydrangea  to  a smoky  black,  and  all 
without  ceasing  to  regard  M.  Lamorli&re 
as  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of 
mortals.  He  was  a good  fellow  at  heart. 
Touched  by  being  the  object  of  such  ad- 
miration, and  by  being  so  well  served, 
he  interested  himself  in  Nelly,  and  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  notwithstanding  her 
ignorance  she  was  by  no  means  a fool, 
gave  her  some  lessons  in  declamation, 
and  found  some  small  parts  for  her  to 
play.  At  the  end  of  six  months  she 
played  the  soubrette  fairly  well.  La- 
morliere,  who  for  several  years  had  been 
vegetating  in, the  suburbs,  had  a stroke 
of  good  luck.  He  was  engaged  at  the 
theatre  at  Lille,  where  the  remembrance 
of  his  provincial  triumphs  still  lingered, 
and  he  received  at  the  same  time  a small 
inheritance,  and  then  it  was  that  Nelly 
was  able  to  make  her  d£but  at  his  side 
in  presentable  attire.  She  was,  she  al- 
ways would  be,  a mediocre  comedienne, 
but  her  beauty  was  at  its  height,  and 
her  success  as  a woman  was  brilliant. 


All  the  men  about  town  succumbed  to 
her  charms.  But  in  vain.  Nelly,  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  to  and  admira- 
tion for  Lamorli&re,  remained  his  faithful 
servant;  and  for  three  years  the  people  of 
Lille  watched  her  with  wonder  playing 
her  comedies  with  paste  gems,  and  with 
conjugal  fidelity  going  home  leaning  on 
the  old  actors  arm. 

One  evening,  however — the  evening  of 
his  benefit  — Lamorliere,  having  over- 
exerted himself  in  his  role  of  Gasparde 
the  Fisher,  took  cold  going  home,  and 
died  a few  days  later  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  Nelly’s  grief  was  real.  She 
had  felt  for  the  old  strolling  player  a 
sincere  sentiment  compounded  of  grati- 
tude and  friendship. 

Now  the  director  of  the  Vaudeville 
came  to  Lille  to  observe  an  actor  who 
had  had  a great  success  there,  saw 
Nelly  Robin,  and  was  dazzled.  Just  then 
the  director  was  gathering  a veritable 
harem,  for  he  was  going  to  play  Les 
Drdlesses,  one  of  those  satirical  come- 
dies directed  against  the  luxury  of  the 
demi-monde  which  were  then  in  the  fash- 
ion, and  in  which,  to  justify  the  indignant 
tirades  of  the  writer,  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  certain  very  pretty  per- 
sons covered  with  diamonds.  The  direc- 
tor mounted  to  Nelly's  room,  an  engage- 
ment in  his  hand.  Quick!  a pen  and 
ink.  A true  Parisian,  she  signed  the 
paper  at  once.  Six  weeks  later  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Vaudeville  in  Les  Dr6 - 
lesses.  There  was  little  enough  in  the 
role;  only  twenty-five  lines  in  the  third 
act,  but  she  took  like  a flash  with  the 
lobby  from  the  first  representation.  The 
Parisians  of  the  later  empire  lost  their 
heads  over  her.  She  was  surrounded  in 
the  foyer  by  a crowd  of  white-cravated 
dignitaries  waiting  to  be  presented  to 
Nelly  Robin;  and  her  director,  a distant 
connection  of  Pandarus  of  Troy,  was  en- 
chanted; pushing  his  way  into  the  group 
of  her  admirers,  4 ‘My  dear,  let  me  present 
M.Hauptmann. r And  the  Jewish  hanker 
pushed  forward,  his  ample  front  bedecked 
with  gold  chains.  “Colonel  Sage," of  the 
Lancers  of  the  Guard,  and  the  officer,  as 
stiff  as  a ramrod,  made  his  obeisance. 
But  suddenly  the  crowd  parted  respect- 
fully before  a man  of  about  sixty,  with 
sensual  lips  and  the  pale  face  of  a de- 
bauche,  and  the  director  hurried  forward 
to  meet  him.  “Your  Excellence."  It 
was  the  Count  B , the  intimate  friend 
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of  the  Emperor.  He  took  the  comedi- 
enne apart,  whispered  in  her  ear  with 
the  grace  of  a caterpillar  on  a rose,  mur- 
mured— one  won’t  say  what— to  which 
she  listened  with  eyes  cast  down.  At 
last  she  can  get  to  her  dressing-room  to 
change  her  clothes,  but  at  each  instant, 
rap,  rap ! It  is  her  maid  with  a card  or 
flowers.  All  the  flower  - girls  in  the 
neighborhood  sold  out  that  evening. 

She  became  one  of  the  queens  of  the 
world  of  gallantry,  an  extravagant  and 
magnificent  favorite.  She  had  her 
apartments,  ravishing  toilets,  went  to  the 
Avenue  de  Bois  behind  a pair  of  horses 
worth  fifteen  hundred  louis.  No  photo- 
graph but  hers  was  seen  in  the  shop 
windows.  The  girls  broke  their  hearts 
over  her,  and  the  women  of  the  world 
copied  her  bonnets.  Good-hearted,  in- 
telligent, very  natural,  and  possessing 
that  most  valuable  of  treasures  to  a wo- 
man of  her  kind,  gayety,  she  charmed 
and  amused  by  the  contrast  of  her  patri- 
cian beauty  and  her  good  - humor  and 
her  animal  spirits.  A poor  girl  without 
moral  education, thrown  when  young  into 
a vicious  life,  why  should  she  not  have 
been  made  giddy  by  such  astonishing  for- 
tune? In  that  immense  fete  of  imperial 
Paris — at  its  most  beautiful  moment,  at 
the  day  after  its  victories — the  beautiful 
girl  let  herself  drift, intoxicated  with  being 
one  of  the  flowers  of  that  festival,  giddy 
as  with  waltzing,  and  never  dreaming 
that  she  had  a heart. 

Ilf. 

One  evening  in  November,  at  about 
five  o’clock,  Nelly  Robin  had  just  come 
home,  a little  fatigued  after  a long  re- 
hearsal. Before  dressiug  for  dinner,  she 
threw  herself  on  a sofa  in  her  boudoir, 
and  smoked  a Russian  cigarette,  when 
her  maid,  with  a grimace,  handed  her  a 
dirty  card  on  which  the  actress  read  this 
name:  “ Saint-Firmin,  deputy  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Imperial  of  the  Odeon  (sec- 
ond Theatre  Frangais).” 

14  What ! Is  the  poor  fellow  still  alive  ? 
Let  him  come  in,  quick,”  cried  Nelly, 
with  a smile.  He  recalled  her  younger 
days,  for  that  Saint-Firmin  was  an  actor 
who  in  the  old  times  used  to  play  at 
Belleville  with  her  and  Lamorliere. 

He  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  made  a bow,  at  the  same  time  hum- 
ble and  pretentious;  and,  although  she 
had  not  seen  him  for  many  years,  Nelly 


immediately  recognized  the  little  man, 
with  his  face  wrinkled  and  brown  as  a 
boiled  potato,  with  his  hair  plastered  to 
his  skull  like  a wig,  dressed  in  a haphaz- 
ard fashion,  but  with  a false  diamond, 
worth  at  least  forty  sous,  stuck  in  his 
black  satin  cravat. 

She  did  not  even  find  him  old.  Saint- 
Firmin  showed  that  vague  age  of  the  act- 
or, who  fades  soon,  to  be  sure,  yet  defends 
himself  by  every  means  in  his  power 
against  the  ravages  of  age. 

“Good-day,  Saint-Firmin,”  Nelly  said 
to  him,  cordially,  in  her  most  caressing 
voice.  “How  are  you,  and  how  are  you 
getting  on  ? What  a good  idea  to  come 
and  see  me,  old  comrade !” 

The  poor  figure  of  the  actor  expanded. 
The  hostile  look  of  the  waiting-maid  and 
the  sumptuous  hanging  of  the  ante- 
chamber had  made  him  fear  another  re- 
ception. He  drew  his  little  figure  to  its 
full  height,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
Nelly  with  a theatrical  gesture. 

“ Ah,  well,  I see  you  have  remained  as 
good  as  you  were  in  the  days  of  Lamor- 
li6re.”  And  he  added,  exaggerating  his 
real  emotion  with  those  tears  in  his  eyes 
which  are  always  at  the  command  of  the 
actor:  “ It’s  true  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  artist.” 

She  made  him  sit  down  by  her  on  a 
large  sofa.  “ Look  here,  Saint-Firmin, 
what  can  I do  for  you  ? I see  by  your 
card  that  you  are  still  at  the  Odeon. 
Pardon  me!  but  as  deputy  manager  do 
you  no  longer  play  comedy  ?” 

“ No,”  he  replied;  “ I have  given  it  up 
temporarily.  I am  now  in  the  manage- 
ment.” 

In  reality  his  principal  function  at  the 
Odeon  consisted  in  regulating  the  noise 
of  the  scene -shifting,  promenading  the 
staircases  and  the  lobby,  and  binding  the 
clock.  But,  thanks  to  that  power  of  illu- 
sion which  belongs  to  actors,  he  pro- 
nounced that  word  “management”  as  if 
he  were  at  the  head  of  a bank  or  presi- 
dent of  a great  railroad  company. 

“ I can  see  that  from  here,”  said  Nelly, 
with  a compassionate  gayety.  “Twenty- 
five  franct  a month,  eh  ? If  you  are 
pressed  for  money  just  now,  you  know— 
don’t  hesitate.” 

But  the  Qld  strolling  player,  though 
very  poor,  was  not  without  pride  and 
dignity.  He  executed  a classic  gesture 
of  refusal,  the  gesture  of  Hippocrates  be- 
fore the  presents  of  Artaxerxes,  and  witli- 
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out  taking  offence,  though  much  moved 
by  the  generous  offer  of  Nelly,  he  said: 

* 4 Thanks,  Robin!  I don’t  want  any- 
thing. Not  that  I’m  rich,  but  I can  get 
along.  No;  I have  come  to  ask  you 
something  more  important.  I have  a 
protege,  a young  poet,  and  I have  taken  it 
upon  myself  to  get  his  first  piece  put  on.” 

Before  the  insignificant  appearance  of 
the  good  fellow,  Nelly,  who  understood 
the  theatre,  and  knew  that  the  influence 
of  a deputy  manager  could  at  the  most 
secure  a position  in  a spectacular  drama 
for  the  daughter  of  a concierge  of  the 
neighborhood,  tried  vainly  to  suppress  a 
smile. 

“Don’t  make  fun  of  me,”  said  Saint- 
Firmin,  “and  prepare  to  be  still  more 
astonished.  This  isn’t  a role  for  you, 
nor  even  a piece  for  the  Vaudeville.  It 
is  for  the  Emperor’s  company;  it  is  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  that  I want  the  piece 
in  question  played.  It  is  worth  it.  Now 
you  have  powerful  friends— we  know 
that,  my  lovely  woman — among  the  min- 
isters at  the  Tuileries  even,  and  if  you 
should  interest  yourself  in  my  young 
man,  you  could  do  a good  deal  for  him. 
You  see,  my  dear  Robin,  what  I want 
of  you — entirely  disinterested  aid.  Mark, 
now,  I am  not  speaking  to  you  of  a long 
drama,”  he  added,  taking  a small  roll  of 
paper  from  his  coat  pocket.  “ Only  one 
act,  in  verse,  but  delicious,  or  I’m  no 
judge.  And  I am  a judge.  You  remem- 
ber at  Belleville  they  called  me  the  tutor, 
because  I used  to  coach  the  pronunciation 
of  the  first  walking  gentleman  at  rehears- 
als. What  do  you  say  ? Robin,  was  I 
right  to  count  on  your  good  heart  ?” 

Nelly  was  very  much  flattered.  Up  to 
this  time  everybody — her  manager,  her 
comrades,  her  lovers  themselves  — had 
treated  her  like  a pretty  woman,  and  that 
was  all.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  said 
to  her  with  cold  enthusiasm,  “You played 
your  second  act  delightfully  this  even- 
ing,” she  read  a desire  more  sincere  than 
the  compliment.  In  speaking  to  her  as  a 
true  artist,  Saint-Firmin  had  soothed  her 
vanity.  She  promised  her  co-operation 
at  once,  wanted  to  know  who  the  prot6g6 
of  the  old  actor  was,  how  he  knew  him, 
and  where  he  had  met  him. 

“At  my  cook  shop,  simply  enough,”  he 
eplied.  “Hang  it,  Robin,  you  know 
well  enough  that  I can’t  dine  at  the  Cafe 
Anglais,  and  that  I can’t  send  back  after 
the  first  glass  a bottle  of  Clos-Vougeot 
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under  the  pretext  that  it  is  corked.  I 
dine  at  a wine-merchant’s  in  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  down  in  the  basement,  where 
the  hackney  - coachmen,  good  chaps 
enough,  come.  It  was  there  that  I no- 
ticed my  little  poet,  who,  you  may  well 
believe,  wasn’t  eating  beefsteak  and  po- 
tatoes, and  drinking  foaming  mugs  of 
beer.  Poor  boy,  he  was  too  poor  for 
that.  He  contented  himself  with  the  fif- 
ty-centime ordinary,  bread,  bouillon,  and 
beef,  washed  down  with  a clear  carafe  of 
Chateau  de  Pump.  I took  to  him  at 
once.  Dressed  shabbily  but  neatly,  with 
golden  hair  that  shone  in  the  sunlight,  a 
soft  forked  beard,  shy  brown  eyes,  which 
looked  down  when  one  looked  at  him, 
and  with  the  sad  sweet  air  of  a young 
god  of  twenty-five  who  has  just  pawned 
his  old-fashioned  family  watch;  and  with 
all  that,  shy  and  unsociable.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I passed  him  the  oil  and  mus- 
tard to  lead  him  into  conversation.  But 
when  at  last  I made  him  understand  that 
I was  an  old  artist,  that  I had  been  on 
the  stage  for  thirty  years,  that  I was  at 
the  Odeon,  he  no  longer  feared  me;  he 
unbosomed  himself.  One  day  when  we 
were  strolling  together  around  the  reser- 
voir at  Luxembourg  he  repeated  to  me 
from  memory  his  charming  little  piece. 
On  the  twentieth  turn  he  repeated  the 
last  verse.  I was  completely  carried 
away  by  it,  and  I embraced  him  before 
the  swans'  house.  I was  afraid  that  I 
might  have  deceived  myself.  He  con- 
fided his  manuscript  to  me.  I re-read  it. 
Charming ! Only,  you  know,  what  could 
I do  for  him  ? To  speak  of  such  a piece 
as  that  to  the  director  of  the  Odeon ! I, 
the  deputy  manager!  He  would  have 
said,  ‘Good!  good!’  thrown  it  in  the  bu- 
reau drawer,  and  told  me  to  post  in  the 
foyer  a twenty-franc  fine  against  that 
simpleton  Deborah,  who  is  never  prompt 
at  rehearsal  except  when  her  little  sous- 
lieutenant  is  under  arrest.  And  then  I 
said  to  myself,  4 Ah,  my  little  poet  must 
storm  the  great  house.  Who  can  furnish 
him  a scaling- ladder  ?’  And  I thought 
of  you,  my  dear  Robin.  I knew  your 
good  fortune,  and  that  you  knew  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Fine  Arts.  And  I did 
well  to  come  to  you,  for  you  are  as  good 
as  you  used  to  be.  I shall  be  so  pleased 
if  you  succeed,  for,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
I have  a great  affection  for  the  boy.  He 
is  the  age  of  the  son  that  I might  have 
had  if  I had  married.  But  you  know 
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how  it  is.  That  is  for  the  stars.  Comedy 
only  inspires  one  with  caprices,  and  I 
have  lived  like  a rat  in  the  greenroom. 
Well,  you  have  the  manuscript,  with  my 
name  and  address.  Do  the  best  you  can, 
and  if  you  have  any  news,  write  me,  and 
I will  send  my  little  poet  to  you.  For  I 
have  said  nothing  to  him  about  my  ap- 
plication, in  case  it  should  miss  fire.” 

“And  what  is  the  name  of  your  pro- 
tege, Saint-Firmin?”  asked  Nelly  Robin, 
who,  during  the  actor’s  graphic  story,  had 
been  dreamily  thinking  of  the  young 
poet,  obscure  and  charming. 

“Jean  Delhy.  And  I tell  you  it  is  a 
name  which  will  become  famous.” 

“I  shall  occupy  myself  with  your 
young  friend  to-morrow,”  said  Nelly 
Robin.  “ I am  engaged  to  sup  with  two 
or  three  persons  of  influence,  and  I hope 
you  will  soon  receive  good  news.  And 
now  let  me  dress.  I dine  out.” 

She  reached  out  her  hand  to  the  old  act- 
or, who  placed  there  a respectful  kiss,  in 
the  manner  enjoined  by  all  the  tradition 
of  the  stage,  and  retired  full  of  hope. 

IV. 

Madame  Delhy,  the  widow  of  a captain 
of  the  infantry,  who  had  died  of  the  chol- 
era at  the  Crimea,  had  obtained  a tobacco 
shop  at  Beauvais,  and  kept  it  in  person, 
for  it  was  her  only  resource.  Her  only 
son,  admitted  as  a government  scholar  to 
the  lyceum  of  the  village,  did  well  at  his 
studies,  although  he  was  rather  a dreamy 
child,  and  not  in  very  good  health.  When 
he  was  nineteen  he  lost  his  mother,  and 
after  the  funeral  expenses  had  been  paid, 
he  had  not  a hundred  francs  in  his  pock- 
et. Furnished  with  the  derisive  diploma 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and  with  his  head 
filled  with  vague  ambitions  and  beauti- 
ful dreams,  he  came  to  Paris  to  find  no 
profession  there  but  one  of  misery.  The 
poor  young  man,  in  whom  burned  the 
pure  flame  of  inspiration,  copied  bills  for 
master-builders,  or  sold  a little  Greek  and 
Latin  to  students.  The  poet  with  delicate 
and  refined  instincts  wore  second-hand 
shoes  that  he  bought  of  cobblers,  ate  greasy 
soup  with  masons  in  odd-smelling  eating- 
houses. 

For  three  years  he  lived  there  horribly 
alone.  He  lived  in  an  old  house  on  the 
Quai  Saint-Michel,  a dog-hole  of  an  attic, 
where  one  suffocated  in  the  summer,  and 
where  in  winter  the  water  froze  in  the 
pitcher.  The  place  was  altogether  too 
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depressing,  and  he  only  staid  there  to 
sleep  the  sweet  sleep  of  youth.  Jean 
Delhy  was  dreadfully  weary  and  dis- 
couraged. Oh,  the  disgust  of  those  long 
hours  at  the  office  of  the  copyist,  in  com- 
pany with  bohemians  and  drunken  copy- 
ists, where  to  gain  three  francs  he  had  to 
engross  page  after  page  until  well  into 
the  night,  with  bent  back  and  aching 
wrist!  Oh,  the  suppressed  yawns  during 
the  lessons  for  forty  sous  in  common  little 
quarters  on  a corner  of  the  dining-table 
to  a dirty  boy  who  picked  his  nose  and 
wiped  his  pen  on  his  hair!  And  yet  he 
felt  himself  happy  when  he  had  copies  to 
make  or  lessons  to  givet  His  idle  hours 
— too  numerous,  alas! — he  killed  them  in 
long  readings  at  the  Library  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, or  in  walks  without  any  end  in 
view  along  the  quays  or  suburban  boule- 
vards, where  he  wandered  slowly,  seeing 
nothing,  and  absorbed  in  exhausting  rev- 
eries. A life  so  miserable  and  so  dull 
would  have  ended  at  last,  without  doubt, 
in  brutalizing  the  poor  poet.  He  wrote 
almost  nothing,  and  added  hardly  a line 
to  the  collection  of  short  and  delicate 
poems  which  he  had  written  in  spite  of 
everything  in  his  least  miserable  hours. 
For  youthful  inspiration  is  as  strong  as 
the  spring,  which  makes  primroses  blos- 
som in  the  vagabond  fields  of  the  out- 
skirts, among  oyster  shells  and  bits  of 
broken  bottles.  Jean  Delhy  despaired; 
love  saved  him.  One  Sunday  in  June, 
warm  and  wet  after  the  rain,  he  wandered 
through  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  It  was 
a lovely  afternoon.  The  soft  earth  and 
the  wet  plants  breathed  a grateful  odor. 
From  the  menagerie  came  every  moment 
the  strange  strident  cries  of  the  birds. 
Mixing  with  the  crowd,  Jean  admired  the 
clusters  of  roses  under  the  Judas-trees, 
planted  by  Buffon — they  are  almost  all 
dead  to  day — when  he  met  her  who  was 
to  become  his  love. 

Not  fresh  the  gloves,  not  new  the  boots. 

A black  dress  in  the  month  of  June  and 
a shabby  straw  hat  brightened  by  three 
violets.  But  what  brilliancy,  what  splen- 
dor of  youth,  in  that  blonde  of  twenty, 
with  her  wealth  of  hair  like  molten  cop- 
per, her  dark  brown  eyes,  and  her  com- 
plexion of  the  dawn  ! A libertine  would 
have  seen  under  the  shabby  clothes  of  the 
splendid  girl  the  form  of  a Venus,  but  the 
sentimental  Jean  saw  only  the  dark  brown 
eyes  that  looked  so  sweetly  at  him.  Evi- 
dently she  was  some  poor  work -girl  out 
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of  work  like  himself,  and,  like  him,  whil- 
ing away  her  Sunday.  From  instinct 
rather  than  desire  he  followed  her  some 
steps.  She  went  into  the  menagerie  and 
stopped  before  the  zebras.  He  stopped 
before  them  too,  not  far  from  her,  and  for 
the  second  time  the  eyes  of  the  pretty 
blonde  met  his,  and  this  time  without 
turning  away  so  soon.  Long  life  to  those 
sincere  people  who  shorten  idyllic  court- 
ship! Before  long,  leaning  almost  side 
by  side  on  the  railing  around  the  bear- 
pit,  the  young  people,  already  less  timid, 
had  in  their  faces  that  light  which  is  the 
dawn  of  a smile.  A moment  later,  stroll- 
ing by  the  enclosure  where  the  antelopes 
are  kept,  Jean  Delhy,  with  parched  lips 
and  blushing  cheeks,  dared  to  say  to  the 
young  girl,  “Pretty  creatures,  are  they 
not,  mademoiselle?”  Then  they  began 
to  talk  to  each  other,  walking  side  by  side. 
They  exchanged  names  in  front  of  the 
monkeys’  house ; and  when,  an  hour  later, 
the  winding  paths  of  the  garden  brought 
them  for  the  tenth  time  before  the  ele- 
phant, they  were  arm  in  arm — Heaven 
forgive  me! — and  were  deep  in  an  inter- 
view so  interesting  that  they  quite  forgot 
to  offer  a bit  of  rye  bread  to  that  pach- 
yderm, although  he  reached  his  trunk 
toward  them  with  a patience  which  mer- 
ited happier  results.  I am  afraid  of 
shocking  you,  beautiful  madame  with 
three  toilets  a day,  who  will  read  me,  per- 
haps. For,  in  the  first  place,  you  would 
never  deign  to  observe  that  a young  man 
had  beautiful  eyes  were  he  not  of  your 
world,  and  had  he  not  been  formally  pre- 
sented; and  then,  before  letting  him  per- 
ceive your  weakness,  you  would,  I am 
sure,  have  imposed  upon  him  all  sorts  of 
slow  and  painful  trials.  You  would  have 
required  to  meet  him  at  a great  number 
of  din  lid's,  at  five-o’clock  teas,  and  sub- 
scription nights  at  the  Opera  and  Come- 
die  Frainjaise,  and  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  hear  La  Favorita  at  least 
five  or  six  times  from  the  depths  of  your 
box,  before  your  eyes  would,  at  that  su- 
preme moment  in  the  opera,  “ Ah,  come! 
come!  I yield,  lost,”  turn  to  him  with  an 
encouraging  look;  and  only  after  three 
balls  and  a dozen  waltzes  would  your 
hand  have  rested  in  his  with  a significant 
pressure.  Not  that  you  are  so  cold, 
beautiful  madame,  but  you  require  a peri- 
od of  novitiation  from  your  lover.  Court- 
ship is  a toll,  a fee,  with  you,  and  your 
least  favors  are  obtained  by  a formula. 


Pardon,  I pray  you,  the  poor  child  met 
by  Jean  Delhy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
who  thus  hurried  past  all  the  stopping- 
places,  and  showed  so  little  method.  You 
are  going,  I fear,  to  hold  her  brazen. 
She  was  nothing  but  naive  and  frank. 
During  that  walk  through  the  menagerie 
on  the  arm  of  the  gentle  poet,  with  his 
sweet  voice  and  sad  eyes,  Mariette — that 
was  the  girl’s  name — had  pulled  the  pet- 
als from  a mystic  daisy  in  her  heart,  and 
the  last  petal  had  fallen  at  the  word 
“passionately.”  And  without  delay  Jean 
had  confided  to  Mariette  that  lie  was  alone 
and  unhappy,  and  Mariette  had  at  once 
been  seized  with  a generous  desire  to  be 
his  companion,  and  secure  for  him  a little 
happiness.  Reassure  yourself,  however, 
lovely  madame,  Mariette  did  not  yield  so 
quickly  to  her  impulse  of  tenderness  and 
charity.  Like  you,  she  was  a woman. 
Like  you,  she  had  both  modesty  and  a 
little  coquetry.  It  required  eight  days 
and  three  meetings  in  the  evening  in  the 
quiet  Rue  Cuvier  before  she  accepted  Jean 
Delhy  and  joined  him  in  his  attic  at  the 
Quai  Saint-Michel.  But  on  that  spring 
night  there  was  up  there  in  the  moonlight 
which  illuminated  the  attic  a fete  of  tears 
and  kisses,  such  as  I wish  you  may  have, 
lovely  madame,  when  you  shall  judge  that 
your  admirer  has  bent  the  willing  knee 
long  enough,  and  shall  admit  the  young 
novice  to  pass  his  license  of  love. 

An  orphan  at  six,  Mariette  had  been 
brought  up — oh,  without  any  care— in  a 
haphazard  sort  of  way  by  her  uncle,  a 
porter  at  the  Orleans  Railway  station.  A 
good  enough  fellow,  not  young  perhaps,  a 
little  brutal,  a widower  without  children. 
Moved  by  a sudden  kindly  impulse,  he 
had  given  his  niece  a home,  finding  it, 
moreover,  convenient  to  be  no  longer 
obliged  to  eat  out-of-doors,  and  to  find  his 
dinner  prepared  and  his  bed  made  every 
evening  by  the  child.  Later  on  she  be- 
came an  apprentice,  then  a workwoman, 
at  Madame  Indiana’s,  a milliner  just  then 
in  fashion.  She  gained  but  a small  sal- 
ary there,  being  not  very  handy,  and  was 
principally  employed  in  delivering  bun- 
dles. The  two  poor  young  lovers,  whose 
sole  luxury  and  pleasure  in  life  were 
their  kisses,  adored  each  other.  Mariette 
thought  always  of  Jean  in  stitching  with 
her  needle,  in  flitting  across  Paris,  at 
night  when  she  buried  her  head  in  her 
pillow,  and  even  in  her  dreams.  And 
Jean  only  lived  for  the  momeut  when 
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Mariette  should  enter  his  room  between 
two  of  her  journeys,  hat-box  under  her 
arm,  with  heaven  in  her  heart  and  para- 
dise in  her  eyes.  Thus  loved,  the  poet 
took  heart,  set  himself  to  work,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  wrote,  in  certain  hours  of 
enthusiastic  joy,  that  delicious  idyllic  dia- 
logue, The  Night  of  Stars , which,  later, 
when  played  at  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
made  the  whole  public  name  him  the 
Parisian  Theocritus. 

Sometimes  Jean  read  his  verses  to  Mari- 
ette. She  listened  to  them  ravished,  not 
understanding  completely,  but  with  the 
ecstasy  of  the  mystic  who  hears  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  “Magnificat.”  Vanity— it  is 
perhaps  the  great  fault  of  the  rhyme- 
makers.  Jean  drank  in  delicious  draughts; 
the  pleasure  of  being  admired  and  his 
tenderness  for  Mariette  grew.  However, 
he  did  not  love  so  much  as  he  was  loved. 
In  such  music  perfect  accord  never  exists. 
Jean  was  a good  fellow,  but  with  a fund 
of  egotism,  like  all  artists  who  are  really 
possessed  by  their  art.  In  the  mean  time 
he  could  not  think  without  tenderness 
and  without  a certain  self-satisfaction  of 
the  simple  girl  who  had  given  herself  to 
him.  He  did  not  imagine  an  existence 
without  her.  No  other  woman  existed 
for  him.  And  as  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
considerate  and  just,  he  never  formed  a 
dream  of  success  or  happiness  without 
associating  wi th  it  her  who  consoled  and 
charmed  his  present  misery. 

For  several  years  Jean  and  Mariette, 
together  as  often  as  possible,  and  always 
together  in  thought,  thus  lived  and  loved ; 
loving  as  only  the  poor  can  love,  who 
have  no  other  pleasures,  and  whose  emo- 
tions are  distracted  by  nothing.  Timid 
by  nature,  and  completely  void  of  initia- 
tive, the  young  man  simply  let  himself 
live,  working  a little,  but  without  seeking 
any  means  of  making  himseif  known, 
when  he  met  by  chance  Saint-Firmin  in 
the  wine  shop  where  he  dined.  Jean 
Delhy  had  never  thought  of  the  theatre 
in  writing  The  Night  of  Stars , and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  old  actor  astonished 
him.  It  was  at  first  without  any  real 
hope  that  he  confided  the  manuscript  to 
him.  What  could  a poor  deputy  man- 
ager of  the  Odeon  do  ? 

Therefore  the  delight  of  the  poet  was 
even  less  lively  than  his  astonishment 
when,  fifteen  days  later,  he  received  a 
very  gracious  letter,  in  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  con- 
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gratulated  him  personally  on  his  work, 
and  invited  him  to  call  concerning  it 
without  delay. 

V. 

Nelly  Robin,  leaning  her  elbows  on  her 
pillow,  read  The  Night  of  Stars  on  the 
very  night  that  Saint-Firmin  had  given 
her  the  manuscript.  The  beautiful  girl 
knew  but  little  about  literature.  Like 
many  actresses,  she  learned  by  heart  her 
r61e,  copied  out  by  itself,  without  know- 
ing the  rest  of  the  play,  and  she  made 
out  as  much  as  she  could  at  rehearsals, 
coached  by  the  author  and  stage-man- 
ager. But  she  had  for  verse,  for  rhymed 
phrases  that  spoke  of  love,  the  instinctive 
respect  of  the  children  of  the  suburbs 
who  follow  in  a two-sous  song-book  the 
words  of  the  romance  sung  by  the  organ- 
grinder  in  a cracked  voice  as  he  turns 
his  crank.  The  music  of  Jean  Delhy's 
poem  was  delicious.  It  moved  Nelly, 
and  even  seemed  to  her  much  superior  to 
the  couplets  of  Maupeon  and  Loisa  Puget, 
which  she  had  prattled  in  her  childhood 
on  the  pavements  of  Belleville.  Sleep- 
ing, she  dreamed  of  the  young  poet,  re- 
duced to  eating  with  hackney-coachmen, 
whose  verses  had  touched  her  heart. 

Nelly  had  a great  friend,  the  Due 
d’Eylau,  son  of  the  heroic  marshal,  the 
former  drummer  who  beat  the  charge  at 
Bonaparte’s  side  at  the  bridge  of  Arcole. 

He  was  a good-looking  man,  a trifle  tire- 
some, of  impassive  manners  and  more 
than  usual  intelligence,  and  yet  the  sec- 
ond empire  had  only  made  a chamber- 
lain  of  him.  At  the  supper  which  the 
Due  gave  on  the  morrow  at  a fash- 
ionable cafe,  Nelly  arrived  with  Jean 
Delhy’s  manuscript  in  her  muff.  It  was 
not  a giddy  assemblage,  men  with  gray 
heads  and  double  chins.  But  the  actress 
had  at  her  right  M.  Caduc,  the  private 
secretary  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Em- 
peror, a kind-hearted  and  scholarly  old 
man,  all-powerful  in  the  theatres.  She 
made  him  promise  to  read  The  Night  of 
Stars;  and  eight  days  later  she  received 
the  card  of  M.  Caduc,  with  these  words: 

“A  little  chef-d'oeuvre.  I am  going  to 
carry  it  to  the  Comedie  Frangaise.” 

Nelly,  enchanted  at  the  result  of  her 
recommendation,  wrote  to  Saint-Fir  nun. 

But  the  poor  old  strolling  player  could 
not  read  the  letter,  which  he  received  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  had  been  for 
three  days  between  life  and  death;  and 
as-  he  had  not  told  the  poet,  lest  there 
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might  be  some  failure  of  his  application 
to  the  actress,  she  also  received  no  word, 
and  was  at  first  offended  at  the  silence  of 
Saint-Firmin  and  his  proteg6;  but  swept 
on  in  her  life  of  pleasure,  she  thought  no 
more  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  fortune, 
which  sometimes  has  her  caprices,  was 
going  to  repay  Jean  Delhy  in  one  stroke 
for  all  his  past. 

Not  two  weeks  had  passed  since  he  lent 
his  manuscript  to  Saint-Firmin  when 
lie  received  one  morning  in  his  bed  the 
note  written  by  the  director  of  the  Com6- 
die  Franchise.  Mariette  could  not  come 
and  see  him  on  that  day,  and  with  the 
wild  joy  of  the  poet  there  was  mixed  at 
first  a regret  at  not  being  able  to  tell  at 
once  the  good  news  to  his  little  friend. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  visiting  day  at  the 
hospital,  where,  however,  old  Saint-Fir- 
min, always  delirious,  with  a high  fever, 
could  not  have  known  or  felt  the  trans- 
ports of  his  young  friend.  With  a beat- 
ing heart,  full  of  his  secret,  and  after  hav- 
ing re-read  ten  times  the  wonderful  letter, 
Jean  Delhy  made  all  the  toilet  of  which 
he  was  capable,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
that  afternoon  to  the  Theatre  Frangais. 
Happily,  he  had  a new  coat  and  a be- 
coming necktie,  the  gift  of  Mariette.  He 
went  out  and  found  a holida}r  air  in  the 
dusty  streets  and  the  dull  November  skies, 
an  air  of  good-will  in  every  passer  by.  In 
the  theme  of  the  young  student  whom  he 
was  coaching  at  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince, 
he  left  heedless,  through  his  happiness, 
the  frightful  barbarism  “ Romanibus,” 
which  cost  that  unhappy  collegian  until 
the  end  of  his  school  year  the  heavy  plea- 
santries of  his  professor.  At  his  wine 
shop,  among  the  coachmen.  Jean  believed 
himself  dining  with  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
and  ate  ambrosia  and  drank  nectar,  al- 
though they  only  served  him  in  reality  a 
calf’s  head  in  rancid  oil  and  a pint  of  vio- 
let colored  wine.  Then  he  started  for  his 
destination  with  the  firm  step  and  erect 
carriage  of  a happy  man. 

But  his  exaltation  vanished  when  he 
reached  the  famous  “house  of  Moliere.” 
He  suddenly  felt  very  timid.  The  pom- 
pous portraits  and  emphatic  busts  of  the 
illustrious  actors  of  the  past  seemed  to 
regard  him  as  a mere  nonentity,  and  the 
usher  to  whom  he  gave  his  card  coughed 
with  so  disdainful  an  air  that  he  asked 
himself  if  he  had  not  dreamed  it  all,  and 
if  he  had  really  been  called  to  a place  so 
full  of  arrogance. 
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The  poet  regained,  however,  a little  of 
his  sang-froid  in  the  presence  of  the  ad- 
ministrator-general. Outside  of  his  sump- 
tuous office  and  without  his  red  rosette, 
that  middle-aged  man,  with  his  bent  back, 
poor  figure,  ill-kept  beard,  and  unctuous 
hand  clasp,  had  the  air  of  a church  beadle. 
He  received  Jean  Delhy  in  the  most  flat- 
tering way.  His  piece,  in  a very  short 
time — two  or  three  months  at  the  most — 
would  be  read  to  the  committee,  received, 
and  played.  M.  Caduc  had  rendered  a 
veritable  service  to  the  Emperors  com- 
pany of  players  in  bringing  the  little  chef- 
d'oeuvre  to  their  notice.  The  astonished 
young  man  learned  that  he  had  a friend 
at  court  as  he  stammered  his  thanks. 

“Thank  M.  Caduc,1’ said  the  adminis- 
trator, with  an  air  of  a donor  of  holy  wa- 
ter. “ Go  and  see  him;  he  is  the  man  of 
taste  to  whom  you  owe  your  thanks.  He 
lives  only  two  steps  from  here  at  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli.” 

Jean  hurried  there,  and  was  shown  into 
a spacious  and  well-lighted  library,  whose 
two  large  windows  looked  out  upon  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The  amiable 
old  gentleman  who  presently  joined  him 
received  him  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
courtier. 

“You  owe  me  nothing,  my  dear  boy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a proud  boast 
for  me,  by-and-by,  that  it  was  I who  gave 
the  public  that  delight  which  they  are 
sure  to  experience  in  your  charming  verse. 

I received  them, moreover, from  the  hands 
of  beauty.  It  was  Mademoiselle  Nelly 
Robin,  of  the  Vaudeville,  who  gave  me 
your  manuscript.  She  received  it  from 
an  old  actor,  an  acquaintance  of  yours.” 
And  noting  the  astonished  air  of  the 
young  man,  M.  Caduc  added:  “ You  know 
nothing  about  it?  It’s  one  of  those  ri- 
cochets of  Parisian  life,  which  is  so  often 
ill  spoken  of,  but  in  which,  in  spite  of  all, 
a man  of  merit  cannot  long  remain  hid- 
den. Take  your  grateful  homage,  then, 
to  the  feet  of  Nelly  Robin.  She  plays 
to-night.  You  will  find  her  in  her  dress- 
ing-room; and  I am  persuaded/’  con- 
cluded the  gracious  old  gentleman,  with 
a smile  which  was  lightly  significant. 

“ that  the  poet  will  please  her  as  much  as 
his  verse.” 

Nelly  Robin ! Jean  Delhy  repeated  the 
name  to  himself  every  minute  as  he  hur- 
ried across  Paris.  He  had  read  it  some- 
where in  the  journals,  that  name,  and 
always  encompassed  by  phrases  which 
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spoke  of  luxury,  of  gallantry.  He  had 
seen  at  the  photographer’s  the  portrait  of 
the  handsome  actress.  So  it  was  Nelly 
Robin  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  such 
a service!  He  had  in  his  heart  some  of 
that  prejudice  felt  by  very  proper  men 
against  women  of  light  manners.  But 
then,  what  poet,  being  on  a jury,  would 
not  acquit  the  worst  of  sinners  if  he  found 
in  him  an  admirer? 

“ To-morrow,  when  I tell  my  adventure 
to  Mariette,”  he  thought,  “ she  will  adore 
that  Nelly  Robin.” 

But  even  then  he  doubted  it. 

“Who  knows?  Mariette  will  perhaps 
be  annoyed  that  this  happiness  comes  to 
me  through  another  woman.  Bah!  lean 
make  her  understand  it  all.” 

And,  alone  in  the  crowd,  he  walked 
rapidly  over  the  Champs  Elys6es,  where 
chance  had  led  his  steps,  having  already 
blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  his  little 
friend,  thinking  only  of  his  beautiful  ben- 
efactress. Some  hours  to  kill  yet  before 
he  could  see  her.  She  would  receive  him 
in  her  dressing-room.  He  was  going  to 
penetrate  to  those  inner  parts  of  the  thea- 
tre, into  the  mysteries  behind  the  scenes, 
pictured  by  innocents  of  his  sort  as  cata- 
combs of  wantonness  where  floats  an  odor 
of  women  and  love.  How  should  he  pre- 
sent himself  before  Nelly?  He  had  so 
little  assurance.  How  he  trembled  for 
fear  of  appearing  stupid,  dull,  awkward ! 
Where  to  find  the  graceful  and  expressive 
phrase,  the  moving  word,  wherewith  to 
thank  her?  Without  doubt  she  would 
smile  and  tender  him  a perfumed  hand. 

He  attributed  the  beating  of  his  heart 
to  gratitude.  On  that  particular  evening 
Nelly  arrived  at  the  Vaudeville  in  bad 
humor.  Life  is  not  all  roses  for  those 
lovely  creatures  whom  golden  fools  use 
for  their  personal  decoration  as  they  use 
a gardenia  in  the  button-hole.  The  Due 
d’Eylau,  fifty-five  years  old,  and  majestic 
as  a hearse  horse,  had  inflicted  upon 
Nelly  since  a quarter  of  six  a terrible 
game  of  Chinese  bezique,  and  his  indig- 
nation as  a chamberlain  concerning  some 
error  in  genealogy  committed  by  the  Al- 
manach  de  Gotha.  Entering  her  dressing- 
room  in  a fit  of  ill  humor,  Nelly  had  be- 
gun by  chivying  her  maid.  But  incapa- 
ble of  lasting  ill  humor,  she  seated  her- 
self before  her  toilet  table  in  corsets  and 
open  dressing-gown,  and  had  commenced 
her  make-up,  when  the  call-boy  of  the 
theatre  came  to  tell  her  that  a M.  Jean 
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Delhy  was  at  the  concierge’s,  and  asked 
a moment’s  interview. 

“Jean  Delhy?  Who’s  that — Jean  De- 
lhy? Wait  a minute.  Ah  yes,  the  little 
poet,  Saint-Firmin’s  friend.  He  has  found 
time  to  come  and  thank  me.  Well,  let  us 
go  and  see  him.” 

She  had  already  pardoned  the  tardiness 
of  his  visit,  thinking  only  of  being  gra- 
cious, and  making  welcome  the  young 
man  who  was  so  poor,  and  was  such  a 
genius.  When  he  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
old, white  with  emotion,  without  readjust- 
ing her  dressing-gown,  and  showing  her 
marvellous  white  shoulders,  she  ran  tow- 
ard him  with  open  hands,  saying: 

‘ 1 Come  and  be  congratulated,  monsieur. 

It  is  charming,  your  little  piece,  and  I 
hope  they  are  to  play  it  soon.  You  must 
come  and  let  people  see  you  and  make 
your  acquaintance.” 

She  drew  him  toward  her,  and  made 
him  sit  down  by  her  on  a divan;  and 
while  Jean,  giddy,  bewildered,  by  her  cor- 
dial reception,  by  the  perfume  of  the 
dressing-room,  by  the  pressure  of  her 
warm  hands,  by  contact  with  ripe  and 
half-unveiled  beauty,  made  his  excuses 
and  stammered  his  thanks,  she  watched 
him.  Nelly  was  thirty  years  old,  a long 
past  of  gallantry.  But  suddenly  she  felt 
completely  swept  away  by  a new  sensa- 
tion, by  a sort  of  magnetic  current,  exqui- 
site and  sad,  which  soothed  her  and  fired 
her  at  the  same  time,  which  unnerved 
her  with  its  warmth,  and,  mixed  with  her 
physical  distress,  she  felt  also  a delicious 
emotion.  It  enveloped  her  as  a bath, 
prompt  and  sharp  as  the  stroke  of  a 
knife.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
loved.  She  felt  herself  seized, carried  away, 
by  something  stronger  than  herself,  by 
the  power  of  an  instinct.  Becoming 
again  in  a moment  the  simple  child  of 
the  people  that  she  used  to  be,  she  re- 
membered the  comrades  of  her  infancy — 
the  girls  of  the  Faubourg — whose  brutal 
lovers  had  only  to  say  to  them,  “ Come,” 
and  they  would  follow  them  with  lower- 
ed head.  If  that  young  man  sitting  by 
the  side  of  her  had  only  looked  at  her, 
she  would  have  fallen  on  his  shoulder 
and  burst  into  tears.  But  he  was  too 
timid  to  hardly  lift  his  eyes.  He  seemed 
to  her  so  pure,  so  superior  to  herself,  that 
she  was  ashamed,  and  as  he  smiled  in 
his  embarrassment,  showing  under  his 
golden  beard  his  white  teeth  and  fresh 
mouth,  she  despaired,  believing  herself 
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unworthy  of  such  a kiss,  as  one  would 
scruple  to  pluck  a rose  with  soiled  hands. 

What  did  they  say?  Only  foolish  words. 
She  paid  him  some  compliments,  repeat- 
ing the  same  words,  and  asked  him  kind- 
ly and  awkwardly  about  his  life.  He 
hardly  answered.  Novice  that  he  was, 
he  was  astonished  at  the  actress’s  embar- 
rassment without  divining  the  cause.  The 
intoxicating  atmosphere  of  the  dressing- 
room  enervated  him.  Not  knowing  what 
to  say,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  in- 
discreet, he  rose  to  go.  The  deep  black 
eyes  of  Nelly  grew  dim. 

14  You  are  coming  to  see  me  again,  are 
you  not?”  And  her  voice  was  almost  sup- 
plicatory. 

“With  pleasure,”  he  replied.  “But 
when  can  I?” 

“In  my  dressing-room  at  this  same 
hour.  I am  always  alone.”  He  bowed; 
she  reached  out  her  hand,  now  cold.  And 
only  when  he  was  out-of-doors  in  the 
sharp  night  air,  did  it  seem  to  him  that 
Nelly’s  hand  had  trembled  in  his. 

44 How  beautiful  she  is!”  he  thought  as 
he  went  back  to  his  attic.  “I  will  tell 
Mariette  that  Saint-Firmin  sent  my  manu- 
script directly  to  M.  Caduc.  If  she  knew 
that  I am  the  proteg6  of  that  regal  wo- 
man, I am  certain  that  Mariette  would  be 
jealous  and  would  suffer.  It  is  better 
that  she  should  know  nothing  about  it. 
Poor  little  thing!” 

VI. 


The  poet  told  his  deceitful  tale ; and  Ma- 
riette’s  joy  when  she  knew  that  The  Night 
of  Stars  was  to  be  presented  was  soon  em- 
bittered by  a heavy  care.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  her  lover  suddenly  grew  cold. 
Formerly  when  she  came  to  his  room,  Jean, 
who  waited  for  her  impatiently,  was  on 
the  threshold  before  she  had  mounted  the 
last  stair,  ran  to  her  with  a happy  laugh, 
and  then,  what  a hug!  what  a kiss!  She 
knew  then  that  absent  or  present  he 
loved  her  always.  Already  he  was 
changed,  always  good  and  kind  to  her, 
but  less  tender,  his  thoughts  elsewhere. 
She  excused  him.  The  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  poet,  the  approach  of  the  de- 
cisive part  that  he  was  going  to  play,  left 
him, without  doubt, but  little  time  for  love; 
yet  she  was  distressed  to  see  him  thus, 
even  in  her  arms,  even  amid  her  caress- 
es, and  it  was  with  an  accent  of  agony 
that  she  asked  him,  44  What  are  you 
thinking  of?” 
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The  reply  was  to  reassure  her. 

“You  know  well  enough.  Of  my  piece, 
of  the  reading  before  the  committee.  It 
is  only  two  weeks  now,  you  know.” 

But  he  was  deceiving  her  still,  and  even 
while  Mariette  was  clinging  closely  to 
him  and  softly  kissing  his  neck,  he  was 
thinking  of  Nelly,  of  that  luxurious  flow- 
er, which  he  had  breathed  for  a moment, 
which  might  be  his — he  was  sure  of  it 
now— and  whose  voluptuous  perfume  fol- 
lowed him.  Why,  then,  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  had  he  not  returned  to  the  Vaude- 
ville? Simply  on  account  of  Mariette;  it 
was  so  uncomfortable  to  have  a secret 
from  her.  He  reproached  himself  for  his 
thought  of  infidelity.  She  loved  him  so 
much,  and  he  loved  her  very  well  too. 
Whatever  might  happen  she  should  al- 
ways remain  his  companion,  his  friend, 
she  should  keep  the  first  place,  an  unas- 
sailable corner  all  by  itself,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts;  and  then  he  would  look  at  her, 
contentedly  resting  on  his  shoulder,  that 
innocent  head,  he  would  note  that  golden 
hair,  flowing  in  disorder  like  a stream  of 
molten  copper,  on  a slender  back,  on  a 
throat  almost  childlike,  and  those  dear 
brown  eyes,  which  turned  from  time  to 
time  towards  him  confident  and  confid- 
ing. 

44  No  ; it  would  be  disloyal !”  he  thought 
then.  44 1 will  never  try  to  see  Nelly  Robin 
again.” 

But  he  found  her  again  without  look- 
ing for  her. 

It  was  at  P6re-la-Chaise,  before  the 
gaping  hole  of  the  common  grave,  where 
they  were  just  lowering  the  coffin  of 
Saint-Firmin,  who  died  at  the  hospital. 
Very  much  moved  by  the  loss  of  his  hum- 
ble and  enthusiastic  friend,  Jean  Delliy, 
whose  piece  had  been  received  the  even- 
ing before  with  great  favor  at  the  Come- 
die  Franfaise,  listened  to  the  last  De 
Profundis.  A fine  cold  rain  was  falling, 
and  a small  number  of  the  comrades  of 
the  old  actor  had  come  as  far  as  the 
cemetery.  There  were  not  there  more 
than  three  or  four  young  actors  of  the 
Odeon,  and  a dozen  old  strolling  players, 
with  shaved  and  wrinkled  faces,  who  in 
the  old  time  had  played  with  Saint-Fir- 
min in  the  suburbs. 

But  while  they  were  sprinkling  the 
holy  water,  a woman  came  up,  wrapped 
in  a magnificent  fur,  and  with  her  arms 
full  of  flowers.  Jean  recognized  Nelly 
Robin.  The  good-natured  girl  had  come 
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to  pay  her  respects  to  the  old  comrade  of 
her  years  of  penury.  She  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  grave,  bent  her  head  with  a 
sign  of  the  cross,  whispered  a prayer,  and 
gave  the  grave-digger,  together  with  a 
coin,  the  bouquets  and  wreaths.  Then 
she  saw  Jean,  who  bowed  to  her.  What 
a look  from  under  the  mourning  veil,  at 
the  same  time  tender  and  reproachful  I 
For  two  weeks  Nelly  had  thought  only 
of  the  young  poet.  Every  evening  she 
had  watched  for  him  in  her  dressing- 
room.  Possessed  by  her  memories,  and 
impatient  of  vain  delays,  torn  by  vain 
hopes,  for  a second  Nelly’s  eloqueut  eyes 
met  those  of  Jean  with  reproach;  but 
they  were  full  of  happiness  and  pardon 
as  well.  The  young  man  blushed,  and 
his  heart  beat  so  violently  that  he  lifted 
his  hand  to  it.  They  were  in  the  mud  of 
the  cemetery,  under  a bleak  and  sombre 
December  sky,  near  the  charnel-house 
where  they  throw  the  poor.  Ah  yes! 
love  is  stronger  than  death ! 

Meantime,  to  approach  Jean,  the  actress 
assumed  an  air  of  sadness. 

“Poor  Saint-Firmin ! We  both  of  us 
liked  him,  didn’t  we  ?” 

But  they  had  both  of  them  already  for- 
gotten him,  poor  Saint-Firmin!  and  un- 
doubtedly his  indulgent  shade  smiled  at 
them  from  some  paradise  of  actors,  where 
they  all,  let  us  love  to  believe,  have  a su- 
perb r&le  to  play,  with  their  names  al- 
ways in  large  capitals  on  the  bills. 

Jean  and  Nelly  left  the  potter’s  field, 
and  together  went  down  the  road  under 
the  sombre  and  leafless  trees. 

“ Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  me  ?” 
she  asked,  in  a low  voice. 

He  replied,  in  the  same  way,  “I  did 
not  dare.” 

And  they  continued  to  walk  silently 
side  by  side.  At  the  gate  of  the  cemetery 
Nelly  Robins’s  coupe  was  waiting. 

“ I am  to  take  you  back  to  Paris,  am  I 
not,  Monsieur  Delhy  ?” 

But  hardly  was  lie  seated  by  her  in  the 
narrow  carriage,  quilted  like  a jewel-box 
and  half  filled  by  the  perfumed  fur,  when 
Jean  lost  his  head.  Nelly  surprised  a 
fond  look  in  the  young  man’s  eyes,  and 
fell,  overwhelmed  with  happiness  on  his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t  you  know  how  I love  you?” 
she  said,  with  a sigh. 

Who  can  say  how  many  kisses  there 
were  before  the  coupe  stopped  at  the  ac- 
tress’s house?  Nelly  jumped  from  the 
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carriage,  crossed  the  threshold,  mounted 
the  steps  of  her  little  hotel,  carrying  Jean 
Delhy  in  her  impetuous  wake. 

But  in  the  antechamber  the  waiting- 
woman  sprang  up.  “Monsieur  le  Due 
has  been  here  twenty  minutes,”  she  cried. 
“He  is  waiting  for  madame  in  her  bou- 
doir, and  trying  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  delay.” 

The  Due!  She  had  forgotten  him.  It 
was  the  hour  for  that  terrible  game  of 
b^zique.  With  a gesture  she  sent  her 
waiting-maid  away;  then  she  put  her 
hands,  still  in  their  black  gloves,  on  the 
shoulders  of  Jean,  who  had  suddenly  and 
proudly  drawn  himself  up,  breathing  out 
to  him  her  very  soul  in  a sigh. 

“ Oh,  don’t  be  cross ! Pardon  me !”  she 
cried.  “To-morrow  you  shall  be  master 
here,  if  you  will,  and  promise  me  to  come 
this  evening  to  the  Vaudeville.” 

One  of  many?  Oh  no!  He  had  honor 
and  much  pride,  the  poet.  He  drew  him- 
self away,  bowed,  and  went  out  without 
speaking. 

“No,  certainly,”  he  said  to  himself, 
almost  aloud,  wandering  at  random 
through  the  streets,  humiliated,  sobered, 
walking  with  quick,  hurried  step.  “ No, 

I will  not  go  this  evening  to  the  Vaude- 
ville. Yes,  she  is  as  beautiful  as  the 
day,  and  her  kisses  still  stir  my  pulse. 

But  I am  not  one  of  those  lovers  to  be 
hidden  in  a wardrobe,  and  I refuse  the 
ignominy  of  divided  love.  4 The  master/ 
she  said,  ‘to-morrow,’  if  I will?  The 
master ! In  the  midst  of  that  luxury  which 
comes  from  the  hand  of  another — of  oth- 
ers— when  I haven’t  in  my  pocket  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  her  a bouquet  of 
roses!  What  does  she  take  me  for?  Can 
I be  a fool — a fool  and  an  ingrate?  And 
Mariette !” 

He  tried  to  recall  the  memory  of  his 
love.  Had  he  thought  of  forsaking  her? 
Never ! The  forgetfulness  of  a mo- 
ment was  the  only  crime  he  had  been 
on  the  point  of  committing.  That  was 
wrong,  but  he  had  never  fully  ceased 
through  it  all  loving  his  little  friend. 
Nevertheless  — and  Jean  was  astonished 
at  the  tranquillity  of  his  heart  in  thinking 
of  her  whom  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
betraying,  at  least  in  intention.  Invol- 
untarily he  compared  the  two  women. 

An  ecstasy  of  intoxication  seized  him 
again.  He  had  still  on  his  lips  the  taste 
of  the  actress’s  kisses.  Why  not  go  on? 

He  was  too  scrupulous.  Undoubtedly 
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the  charming  woman  felt  for  him  only  a 
passing  fancy.  Why  not  take  advantage 
of  it?  Only,  frankness  before  everything. 
She  should  know  that  he  was  not  free. 
He  would  tell  her  himself  that  very 
evening. 

At  eight  o’clock  he  entered  Nelly’s 
dressing-room. 

The  poet  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  made  his  avowal. 

She  stood  up  instantly,  with  a shiver. 
“You  love  another?” 

Then  Jean  was  cowardly.  He  began 
to  explain.  Yes,  a little  girl  who  had 
been  good  to  him,  so  lonely,  so  unhappy. 
He  had  cared  for  her  through  gratitude, 
and  felt  only  friendship  for  her.  (Alas! 
it  was  already  true.)  Nelly  should  not 
be  astonished  at  that.  Had  she  not  felt 
such  friendship? 

44 1 have  turned  away  my  lover,”  cried 
the  actress.  44  Quit  yours.” 

So  much  logic  staggered  Jean  Delhy. 
He  was  sincere  when  he  committed  the 
unpardonable  and  useless  folly  of  defend- 
ing a woman  before  her  rival.  He  could 
never  abandon  Mariette  so  brutally,  it 
would  be  such  a blow  to  her.  He  asked 
time  to  prepare  the  separation,  for  she 
was  capable  of  anything.  She  loved  him 
so  much. 

In  the  eyes  of  a coquette  Jean  would 
have  been  lost  by  such  gross  maladroit- 
ness. But  Nelly  really  loved  him,  and 
had  a kind  heart.  She  lowered  her  head 
and  murmured,  “True,  the  girl  must 
love  you !” 

Then  the  poet  reproached  himself  for 
his  simplicity.  He  threw  his  arm  around 
Nelly’s  waist  and  whispered,  tenderly, 
lovingly,  in  her  ear:  “What  matters 
your  Due?  What  matters  Mariette?  We 
can  love  each  other  all  the  same.” 

But  he  felt  her  become,  even  in  his 
arms,  cold  and  immobile.  She  turned 
away  her  head. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Nelly?”  said  he, 
anxiously.  And  as  he  sought  her  mouth 
he  saw  that  the  girl’s  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

He  feared  that  he  had  offended  her; 
implored  her  pardon.  But  she  seized 
him  again  by  the  hands,  covered  them 
with  kisses,  moistened  them  with  the 
warm  rain  of  her  tears,  and  told  him 
how  much  she  loved  him.  No,  she 
was  not  offended  with  him  for  what  he 
had  said.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  she 
who  should  ask  his  pardon  for  being 
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only  an  unhappy  girl  who  merited  no- 
thing better,  and  yet  who  had  dared  to 
hope  from  him  something  better  and 
purer.  She  had  dreamed  the  deceptive 
dream  of  redemption  through  love,  as 
all  her  kind  have  done  at  least  once  in 
their  life.  It  was  folly;  she  knew  it 
well.  He  was  not  free. 

“You  deceive  me  or  you  deceive  your- 
self,” she  said  between  her  sobs,  “when 
you  pretend  that  you  love  me  more  than 
your  Mariette.  She  has  been  your  first 
and  your  only  love.  She  consoled  you 
through  weary  days.  Certainly  I envy 
her,  happy  woman  ! But  do  you  know  I 
love  you  so  much  that  I can  love  her 
too,  she  who  has  been  so  good  to  you, 
and  I would  not  take  you  from  her. 
Listen,  dear,”  she  added,  growing  calmer. 
“God  knows  I would  throw  myself  into 
the  fire  to  purchase  you  a moment’s  hap- 
piness— for  the  success  of  your  play,  for 
example — but  I could  not  have  the  weak- 
ness to  keep  you,  knowing  that  you  loved 
another,  and  that  you  had  for  me  only  a 
passing  fancy.  For  you  would  only  hold 
in  your  arms  a wretched  creature,  and 
you  would  carry  away  a most  unhappy 
memory  of  me.  Believe  me,  we  must 
separate,  see  each  other  no  more.  It  will 
be  best  for  you  and  for  me.  Let  us  try 
to  forget.” 

Carried  away  by  such  real  (jjstress, 
the  poet  threw  himself  at  Nelly’s  feet, 
insisted,  supplicated,  swore  that  he  loved 
her,  and  believed  what  he  swore.  But 
she  was  courageous,  even  strong  enough 
to  deny  him  a single  kiss,  shook  her  head 
at  all  his  vows,  and  when  he  had  gone, 
almost  driven  out  by  her,  overwhelmed 
with  discouragement  and  chagriu,  she 
could  hope — or  fear— that  he  would  never 
return. 

VII. 

He  came  back  on  the  morrow,  he  came 
back  every  evening,  and  she  received 
him,  but  was  only  good  and  tender  to  him. 
And,  as  often  happens  in  love  affairs,  ev- 
erybody was  unhappy. 

Everybody.  First,  Nelly ; she  was  very 
certain  now  that  the  poet  was  madly  in 
love  with  her.  On  his  side  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  break  his 
chain,  and  they  might  have  lived  then 
as  they  could,  happy  lovers,  on  love  and 
cold  water.  But  she  was  generous  of 
heart;  it  would  distress  her  to  think  that 
her  happiness  brought  unhappiness  to 
another — was  the  consequence  of  a cruel 
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action.  In  any  case  she  would  not  have 
asked  for  it,  she  would  never  have  said 
to  Jean,  “Break  with  your  Mariette  ” ; and 
yet  had  he  come  to  her  and  said,  “ I have 
broken  with  her,”  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  upon  his  neck.  In  the  mean  time 
he  did  not  say  it,  and  she  asked  herself, 
with  a bitter  doubt,  if  he  felt  for  her  more 
than  a passing  caprice,  a fickle  fancy. 

Nor  was  Mariette  less  to  be  pitied.  Ev- 
ery day  Jean  Delhy  became  more  indif- 
ferent, more  cold.  When  she  complained 
of  it,  he  plead  his  preoccupation  as  an 
excuse  for  his  changed  humor,  for  he 
went  every  day  to  the  Theatre  Frangais 
to  follow  the  rehearsals  of  his  piece.  But 
the  simple  girl  was  not  deceived ; warned 
by  that  very  sure  instinct  of  women  who 
know  that  love  is  fading,  and  distressed 
every  moment  by  some  sharp  word,  by 
some  impatient  gesture,  of  her  lover,  the 
poor  little  girl  lived  with  a heart  that 
ached  continually,  and  foresaw  a catas- 
trophe. 

Jean  suffered  also  ; every  day  in  the 
presence  of  Nelly  Robin,  a prey  to  all  the 
tortures  of  Tantalus;  he  lived  in  a state 
of  irritation,  and  whenever  he  saw  Ma- 
riette he  suffered  from  a frightful  sense 
of  weariness  and  pity.  For  without  yet 
being  able  to  accomplish  it,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  abandon  her,  and  he  felt  in 
advance  a horror  for  his  cowardice  and 
his  ingratitude. 

In  a word,  they  were  all  unhappy. 
Yes,  all  ; even  to  the  unfortunate  Due 
d’Eylau.  For  it  was  now  the  misfortune 
of  that  aristocratic  and  wearisome  person 
to  irritate  in  a supreme  degree  the  nerves 
of  Nelly  Robin,  and  to  in  no  wise  under- 
stand either  her  rebuffs  or  the  innumera- 
ble faults  which  she  had  made  for  some 
time  in  playing  Chinese  b4zique. 

The  poor  Due  was  the  first  victim  of 
the  situation.  For  a trifling  reason,  for  a 
play  at  cards,  he  was  sent  away,  and  yet 
he  hadn’t  required  much  outside  of  his 
little  card  party  at  a quarter  of  six.  He 
withdrew  discreetly,  and  with  him  dis- 
appeared the  thousand-franc  notes. 

Bah!  What  was  money  to  Nelly?  She 
loved.  Without  diminishing  her  expen- 
ditures or  altering  the  arrangements  of 
her  house,  she  sold,  one  after  the  other, 
her  jewels,  and  lived  from  day  to  day  with 
the  thoughtlessness  of  a woman. 

At  last  The  Night  of  Stars  was  played 
at  the  Th&itre  Frangais.  You  remember 
that  triumph.  How  at  the  first  represen- 
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tdtion  the  old  and  jaded  theatre-goers  of 
Paris  shed  tears  of  emotion  ! It  refreshed 
them ; it  did  them  good.  That  pure  idyl 
was  for  them  the  glass  of  milk  that  late 
roisterers  at  the  restaurants  seek  in  the 
suburbs  at  daybreak,  curled  up  in  their 
cabs.  On  the  morrow  of  the  representa- 
tion the  glorified  name  of  Jean  Delhy 
made  the  tour  of  the  journals,  that  is  to 
say,  of  France  and  of  Europe.  His  face 
still  radiant  with  the  praise  of  the  actors, 
the  poet  was  seized  behind  the  scenes  by 
Beer,  the  Jewish  editor,  who  bought  that 
very  evening  the  manuscript  of  his  piece, 
and  put  five  thousand  francs  in  his  hand. 

At  the  first  representation,  in  the  box  of 
M.  Caduc,  Nelly  Robin  wept  teal’s  of  joy, 
and  broke  her  fan  in  applauding;  and 
from  the  depths  of  the  only  box  given  to 
the  author,  Mariette  fainted  with  emotion 
in  the  arms  of  the  comrade  from  the  shop 
who  accompanied  her. 

Let  us  distrust  happiness.  It  makes 
the  good  better,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
egoist,  and  the  successful  man  believes 
that  all  things  are  permitted  to  him. 

On  the  morrow,  waking  late  from  his 
sleep,  in  the  attic  on  the  Quai  Saint.- 
Michel,  Jean  Delhy  received  from  Nelly 
Robin  an  effusive  letter,  and  a package 
of  journals  burning  with  his  praises.  He 
was  celebrated,  loved.  Had  he  every- 
thing? No!  for  he  had  not  Nelly.  There 
was  a single  obstacle— Mariette.  Then 
he  saw  the  bank-notes  given  to  him  in 
the  evening  by  Beer,  which  he  had  on 
coming  in  thrown  on  his  table.  Money ! 
Was  it  not  so  often  with  money  that 
youthful  attachments  were  broken— the 
love  affairs  of  the  Quartier  Latin?  Five 
thousand  francs  would  be  for  a working- 
girl  an  establishment,  a sort  of  downy, 
the  beginning  of  a fortune,  perhaps.  And 
for  him  it  might  prove  his  ransom,  his 
liberty.  And,  after  all,  wThat  had  he  done? 
Mariette  had  only  given  him  of  her  own 
free-will  two  years  of  her  life.  Five 
thousand  francs!  that  would  pay  for  it. 
And  yet  Jean  Delhy  was  not  bad.  In 
the  evening,  in  the  height  of  his  triumph, 
he  had  joyfully  folded  his  little  friend  in 
his  arms,  who  had  waited  for  him  tim- 
idly in  the  street  at  the  stage  door.  But 
his  desire  exasperated  him,  blinded  him. 

Oh,  the  cruelty  ! Oh,  the  hardness  of 
the  human  heart!  Oh,  the  villanies  con- 
ceived, accepted,  done  in  a moment! 

Undoubtedly  Mariette  would  come  and 
see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  He  dressed 
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himself  hurriedly,  and  dashed  off  the 
letter  of  adieu.  He  begged  Mariette  to 
pardon  him,  but  he  loved  her  no  more. 
Moreover,  all  they  could  do  was  to  make 
each  other  suffer.  And  then  to  offer  her 
the  money,  he  found,  the  man  of  letters, 
a phrase  ingenious,  almost  tender.  He 
placed  in  plain  sight  on  the  table  the  en- 
velope containing  the  letter  and  the  bank- 
notes, went  out,  said  to  the  porter  if  Mile. 
Mariette  came,  there  was  something  up- 
stairs for  her,  jumped  into  a cab,  and 
drove  to  Nelly’s.  For  some  days  past 
she  had  not  played  at  the  Vaudeville, 
where  her  engagement  had  ended.  Some 
months  before  she  had  refused  to  renew 
it  on  account  of  very  advantageous  offers 
that  had  been  made  her  to  go  to  Russia. 
Then  Jean  had  appeared.  She  had  not 
wished  to  leave  him,  and  that  evening 
again  she  had  turned  away  the  dramatic 
agent,  who  insisted,  not  being  able  to  un- 
derstand how  a pretty  woman  could  refuse 
to  go  to  the  country  of  rubles. 

“It’s  done.  I have  broken!”  cried 
Jean,  in  the  arms  of  the  actress,  who  had 
thrown  herself  on  the  neck  of  the  victori- 
ous poet.  And  he  told  her,  with  selfish 
joy,  the  base  action  which  he  had  just 
committed.  Nelly — a woman  of  money 
before  everything  — admired  him,  was 
proud  and  touched  that  he  had  sacrificed 
without  hesitation  for  her  sake,  the  first 
gold  that  fortune  had  thrown  at  his  feet. 

“ And  I also,  I am  free,”  she  said  to 
him,  leaning  on  his  shoulder.  44 1 am 
yours — yours  always ! This  luxury  which 
surrounds  me  disturbs  you.  You  are 
proud;  you  are  right.  Ah,  well,  reassure 
yourself.  I have  lived  here  without 
thinking  of  money,  and  it  is  now  two 
weeks  since  I turned  away  the  Due,  who 
used  to  pay  my  debts.  Ah,  well,  furni- 
ture, toilets,  jewels,  I will  leave  them  all 
to  my  creditors,  and  you  shall  have  a 
comrade  as  poor  as  yourself.  Tell  me, 
will  you  love  me  still,  monsieur,  in  a cali- 
co gown?  Bah!  it  isn’t  so  long  since  I 
used  to  mend  my  linen,  cook  my  own 
meals.  I will  quit  the  theatre — you  wish 
it?  You  would  be  too  jealous,  wouldn’t 
you?  And  if  I staid  there,  I should  not 
be  enough  with  you.  No;  I will  be  your 
housekeeper,  and  you  will  see  what  good 
care  I will  take  of  you  while  you  are 
writing  beautiful  things.  You  are  really 
going  to  live  now.  Certainly  you  will 
not  be  rich.  Poets  never  make  a fortune. 
But  I will  be  so  reasonable,  and  we  can 


indulge  in  some  extravagance.  You  will 
buy  for  me  soon  my  first  jewelry — a 
pair  of  ear-rings  at  ten  sous  a pair,  like 
those  that  I used  to  covet  at  the  jeweller’s 
in  the  Rue  Menilmontant  when  I was  a 
street  girl.  Oh,  my  Jean,  how  I love 
you!”  And  as  he  embraced  her  ardent- 
ly, “No,”  she  cried,  disengaging  herself; 
“here  everything  recalls  my  past.  Oh, 
pardon  me!  Until  I met  you,  I did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  love.  No;  I will 
come  this  evening  to  you  in  the  attic 
where  you  have  been  so  unhappy.  I will 
come  never  to  go  again,  bringing  with 
me  only  the  clothes  that  I wear.  You 
consent — yes?  Now  go  about  your  af- 
fairs. You  must  go  to  the  theatre.  You 
must  thank  everybody— the  actors,  those 
journalists  who  have  just  bombarded  you 
with  praises,  and  who  must  be  managed 
— I know  that.  In  the  mean  time  I am 
going  to  settle  everything  here,  and  it 
won’t  take  long,  I assure  you.  I shall 
not  keep  even  the  few  louis  which  are  in 
my  purse,  and  the  poor  need  no  trunks. 
Watch  for  me  this  evening  at  six,  and  let 
us  begin  our  life  together  by  dining  in 
your  wine  shop  with  the  coachmen— you 
know,  there  where  you  met  that  poor 
Saint-Firmin.  I want  myself  to  taste 
also  of  your  misery.” 

Jean  went  out,  intoxicated  with  the 
pride  of  having  inspired  such  a passion, 
provoked  such  a sacrifice. 

Nelly  alone,  and  wishing  to  destroy  as 
much  as  possible  the  traces  of  her  life  of 
gallantry,  took  first  from  a bureau  some 
bundles  of  letters  and  threw  them  into 
the  fire.  She  watched  them  burn,  and 
then,  to  tell  her  maid  the  resolution  that 
she  had  just  taken,  she  was  about  to  ring, 
when  the  maid  appeared  and  said: 

44  Can  madame  receive  the  girl  from 
the  milliner’s?  She  is  below  with  a little 
hat  that  madame  ordered  a week  ago.” 

“Tell  her  to  come  up,”  Nelly  answer- 
ed, mechanically.  And  while  the  maid 
obeyed,  “A  hat  for  five  louis!”  thought 
the  actress,  who  could  hardly  keep  from 
laughing.  44  It  will  be  a long  time  undoubt- 
edly before  I wear  another  such,  and 
this  one  will  be  paid  for  by  the  sheriff 
after  the  seizure  here,  like  all  the  rest. 
Bah!  I will  put  it  on  to-night  when  I go 
to  see  Jean.” 

For  what  powder  in  the  world  would 
prevent  a woman,  even  a woman  in  love, 
even  a woman  in  the  height  of  passion, 
from  trying  on  a pretty  hat? 
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The  milliner’s  girl  entered  and  opened 
her  hat-box. 

“Let  us  see  it,”  said  Nelly. 

She  stood  before  her  looking-glass,  ad- 
justed on  her  head  the  coquettish  trifle, 
and  only  then  noticed,  reflected  in  the 
glass,  the  face  of  the  young  milliner. 

What  was  the  matter  with  her,  that 
poor  little  girl  with  auburn  hair?  Why 
were  the  beautiful  brown  eyes  filled  with 
tears?  and  why  was  she  leaning,  faint, 
on  the  back  of  a sofa? 

It  was  Marietta  who  had  brought  the  hat. 

Oh ! that  very  morning  she  had  gone 
out  so  happy  from  the  shop,  her  hat-box 
under  her  arm.  Quick ! to  Jean  first ! He 
must  have  slept  late  after  his  triumph. 
She  would  find  him  getting  out  of  bed, 
her  lover,  her  poet,  happy  at  last.  But 
no;  gone  out  already.  “You  can  go  up 
all  the  same,  mademoiselle,”  the  porter 
had  told  her.  “There  is  something  up- 
stairs for  you.”  Upstairs  for  her ! Great 
God  I that  horrible  letter  and  those  bank- 
notes, which  she  threw  instantly  down, 
as  if  they  had  burned  her  fingers.  So 
it  was  finished.  Jean  loved  her  no  more, 
sent  her  away,  even  paid  her.  Reddened 
as  by  a blow,  her  heart  dead  within  her, 
the  blood  mounting  to  her  head,  she  fled 
weeping  through  the  streets  without  car- 
ing who  noticed  her. 

When  you  have  some  great  grief,  when 
your  lover  leaves  you,  lovely  madame 
with  the  three  toilets  a day,  you  shut  to 
your  door,  you  lock  yourself  in  your 
boudoir,  with  a flask  of  smelling-salts, 
and  you  can,  at  least,  sob  in  solitude.  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  certainly ! for  the  wo- 
man’s heart  abandoned  suffers  the  same 
under  a corset  of  satin  or  under  a corset 
of  cotton.  But  have  pity,  I pray  you, 
for  the  poor  little  milliner  who  weeps 
for  her  lost  happiness  before  all  the  pas- 
sers-by on  the  pavements  of  the  crowded 
street,  and  who,  notwithstanding  her  suf- 
fering—as  cruel  as  yours,  charming  ma- 
dame— cannot  forget  her  trivial  task,  and 
must  needs  carry  a hat  to  its  purchaser. 

Mariette  had  never  seen  Nelly  Robin; 
had  only  heal'd  her  name  that  morning; 
knew  nothing  of  her.  Without  suspect- 
ing it,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  the 
two  rivals  were  together. 

Before  the  face  of  the  unknown,  wet 
with  tears,  Nelly  was  moved  with  com- 
passion. Kind  - hearted  by  nature,  she 
was  more  than  ever  so  on  that  day  so 
happy  for  her. 
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“What’s  the  matter,  my  poor  little 
girl?” 

But  Mariette,  under  the  weight  of  a 
grief  too  heavy  for  her,  sank  on  a divan, 
her  head  in  her  hands.  Nelly  came 
near  to  her,  and  clasped  her  with  a caress- 
ing, almost  maternal,  gesture. 

“ A great  grief,  then?  Look  here,  my 
child,  you  mustn’t  weep  so!  You  do  not 
know  me,  but  you  can  confide  in  me. 
Come!  I would  be  so  happy  if  I could 
help  you!  And,  in  any  case,  tell  me 
what  distresses  you.” 

Confidence  is  a want  so  natural,  and 
that  lovely  woman  seemed  so  kind!  For 
two  hours  Mariette  had  wandered  through 
Paris  overwhelmed  by  her  despair.  She 
told  her  secret  in  a plaintive  cry. 

“Jean!  my  Jean  has  left  me!” 

Her  Jean ! Nelly’s  heart  was  op- 
pressed by  a presentiment.  Many  times, 
with  a jealous  curiosity,  she  had  asked 
the  poet  about  his  little  friend.  “Pret- 
ty, is  she  not?  What  is  she  like?”  And 
now,  looking  at  the  young  face  wet  with 
tears  so  near  to  hers,  and  under  that  dis- 
ordered auburn  hair  at  the  forehead, 
where  in  her  impulse  of  sympathy  she 
had  been  on  the  point  of  pressing  her 
lips,  the  actress  remembered  the  annoyed 
reply  of  Jean  Delhy,  “A  girl  with  au- 
burn hair  and  brown  eyes.” 

“An  uuhappy  love  affair,  I am  sure,” 
said  Nelly,  in  an  altered  voice.  “Come, 
my  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it.  And  first, 
what  is  the  name  of  this  poor  child  who 
suffers  so  much  ?” 

And  the  young  girl,  lifting  amid  her 
tears  a look  of  gratitude  to  Nelly,  re- 
plied, with  an  effort: 

“How  good  you  are,  madame!  I am 
called  Mariette.” 

Then  the  hand  which  pressed  hers  be- 
came cold,  the  arm  which  encircled  her 
waist  abandoned  it.  But  Mariette  took 
no  notice  of  it.  A sympathetic  voice  had 
begged  to  soothe  her  heart,  and  she  cried, 
in  a burst  of  tears  and  sobs: 

“ My  Jean  ! I loved  him  so  much  1 If 
you  only  knew!”  And  letting  herself  glide 
to  Nelly’s  feet,  holding  in  hers  the  hand 
of  the  woman  who  had  shown  her  so 
much  kindness,  and  kissing  it  sometimes 
in  the  beseeching  manner  of  a weary 
child,  Mariette  told  of  her  two  years  of 
happiness  and  love,  when  every  minute 
of  her  life  had  been  for  Jean,  when  each 
stroke  of  her  needle  had  been  accompa- 
nied by  a thought  of  adoration  for  her 
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lover.  She  had  believed  that  he  loved 
her  ; but  she  had  been  neither  foolish 
nor  vain.  She  had  said  to  herself  some- 
times, with  a sigh,  that  an  ignorant  girl 
like  her  could  not  be  the  only  love  of  a 
poet.  Without  doubt  he  would  be  at- 
tracted by  other  women,  would  charm 
them  — he  was  so  charming  — would  be 
unfaithful  to  her.  It  would  all  pass,  all 
end;  she  knew  it  well.  She  had  only 
hoped  that  he  would  keep  for  her  some 
little  place  in  his  friendship,  that  he 
would  always  have  a little  tenderness 
for  her  who  had  brought  him  happiness 
in  his  unhappy  youth.  He  had  sworn  it 
to  her  a hundred  times.  If  only  she 
could  see  him,  come  near  him— oh!  not 
often  ; when  he  wanted  her  — to  take 
care  of  him,  for  example,  if  he  were  ill — 
she  would  have  been  contented  with  a 
thoughtless  caress,  such  as  one  gives  in 
passing  to  the  dog  at  the  gate.  But  no; 
he  had  sent  her  away  liarshly,  brutally. 
Oh!  the  wretch  and  the  ingrate!  And 
he  had  thrown  to  her,  as  a last  outrage, 
that  miserable  money!  Money!  she  no 
longer  wanted  anything.  Her  Jean  had 
broken  her  heart.  She  should  die!  yes, 
she  should  die!  And  if  death  did  not 
come,  ah,  well,  there  was  water  under 
the  bridges  and  charcoal  at  the  bra- 
zier's! 

Nelly  put  her  hand  brusquely  over  her 
mouth.  “What  are  you  saying,  poor 
little  one?” 

Prostrate  before  her  rival,  with  her  head 
on  her  knees,  Mariette  was  silent,  and  now 
she  wept,  wept.  wept. 

Looking  at  the  poor  deserted  child, 
Nelly  felt  herself  moved  with  an  im- 
mense pity.  So,  the  unhappiness  which 
she  had  under  her  eyes  was  her  own  work. 
In  trutli  for  the  first  time  that  she  truly 
loved  she  was  unfortunate.  She  could  not 
be  happy  in  doing  such  a wrong.  And 
in  pitying  that  poor  little  Mariette,  whom 
Jean  had  sacrificed  to  her,  she  felt  a con- 
fused sentiment  of  envy.  She  had  never 
known  herself  that  passion,  so  simple  and 
sincere,  that  sweet  grief.  Mariette  spoke 
of  killing  herself ; certainly  she  would  not 
doit.  But, after  all, she  could  die.  She  had 
loved,  she  had  lived  ; hers  had  been  a short 
but  enchanted  youth.  Oh  ! liovv  Nelly  en- 
vied her  that  beautiful  dream,  even  at  the 
price  of  so  bitter  an  awakening!  But 
looking  again  at  her  victim,  grief-stricken, 
with  the  great  tears  continually  rolling 
from  beneath  her  closed  eyelids,  pathetic 


as  a wounded  bird,  Nelly’s  kind  heart  was 
touched,  and  she  was  seized  at  the  same 
time  with  a vague  disgust,  the  beginning 
of  a dislike  for  that  Jean,  for  that  egoist 
and  charming  poet,  to  whom  she  had  so 
imprudently  promised  herself,  in  whom 
she  had  inspired,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
cruel  deed,  and  who  soon  would  make 
her  suffer  in  her  turn,  without  doubt, 
since  she  loved  him. 

“Tell  me,  my  dear,”  she  said  to  the 
young  girl,  who  was  a little  calmer,  “do 
you  know  for  whom  you  are  abandoned  ?” 

“Alas!  no,”  replied  Mariette.  “For 
some  time  I have  seen  that  Jean  was  not 
the  same  to  me.  But  I had  so  much 
confidence  in  him  I smothered  my  sus- 
picions ; I even  reproached  myself  for 
them.  But  the  very  existence  of  Jean  was 
changed;  he  goes  to  the  theatre  now. 
And  there,  I suppose,  he  may  have  found 
some  beautiful  actress  far  more  charming 
than  I,  with  rich  dresses,  luxurious  be- 
longings, and  those  coquettish  ways  which 
make  a man  jealous.  Ah ! that  is  it  cer- 
tainly; I am  lost  in  advance.  For  I,  I 
only  know  how  to  love  like  a fool  my 
Jean,  and  I have  nothing  to  give  him  but 
my  poor  heart.” 

And  while  Mariette,  in  stammering 
words,  poured  out  her  grief,  in  the  heart 
of  Nelly  Robin  a desire  was  born — ah! 
a desire  which  hurt  her,  but  imperious,  ir- 
resistible—and  this  was  it,  that  she  should 
renounce  Jean,  and  give  him  back  to  that 
poor  little  girl.  She  knew  life;  she  knew 
what  she  would  abandon.  At  thirty  she 
loved  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  deli- 
cious; it  was  very  hard  to  pluck  from  the 
heart  that  tardy  growth  of  love.  It  would 
never  thereafter  spring  up  again,  she  was 
certain  of  it.  And  it  was  not  only  Jean 
that  she  regretted,  but  the  sentiment  that 
she  felt  for  him.  Yes,  it  was  hard!  but 
the  beautiful  girl  had  passed  through  all 
manner  of  evil  without  losing  at  heart 
popular  generosity  and  plebeian  equity. 
Because  her  odorless  bouquet  of  camellias 
had  become  distasteful  to  her,  was  that  a 
reason  why  she  should  rob  the  child  who 
passed  her  of  her  poor  bouquet  of  violets 
worth  two  sous  but  fragrant?  Lovely 
madame  with  three  toilets  a day,  you 
would  do  the  same,  I am  persuaded.  You 
carry  into  your  love  affairs  neither  vanity 
nor  self-love,  and  if  the  lover  of  your 
best  friend  should  attempt  to  make  love  to 
you,  it  would  be  to  you,  I doubt  not,  ex- 
cessively disagreeable.  Agree  with  me, 
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then,  only  that,  notwithstanding  all  her 
errors,  this  Nelly  Robin  had  nevertheless 
her  heart  in  the  right  place,  since,  in  the 
full  tide  of  passion,  in  the  height  of  de- 
sire, she  obeyed  an  instinct  of  justice  and 
mercy. 

Nelly  had  lifted  Mariette,  and  made 
her  sit  down  by  her  side. 

“Do  you  want,  my  child,”  she  said,  in 
a kind  voice,  “ that  I should  give  you 
good  advice?” 

44  Undoubtedly,  madame.  But  first  let 
me  tell  you  how  confused  I am.  I have 
been  saying  a thousand  follies  to  you, 
and  I ask  your  pardon.” 

“Let  that  go.  You  will  thank  me 
later.  The  brutality  with  which  your 
lover  has  left  you  is  a proof,  I think,  that 
he  has  been  moved  by  some  sudden  im- 
pulse violently.  He  is  not  like  that  or- 
dinarily, is  he?” 

“ Oh,  certainly  not.  He  has  always 
been  so  thoughtful  to  me.” 

“Ah,  well,  you  must  see  him  again. 
Go!  I know  men.  I would  swear  that 
at  this  very  hour  he  is  already  regretting 
having  been  so  wicked,  for  he  must  have 
been  home  and  found  there  that  money. 
You  must  see  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
Can  you  do  it  to-day,  even?” 

“ I can  go  to  him,  as  I used  often  to  go, 
after  six,  when  I leave  the  shop.” 

44  Don’t  fail!  You  promise  me?  If  your 
Jean  is  not  lacking  in  heart,  he  will  blush 
for  his  action  before  those  beautiful  eyes 
all  disfigured  by  tears.” 

“ Alas,  madame,  do  you  think  so?  Oh, 

I am  not  so  proud,  and  I would  be  too 
content  if  he  would  love  me  a little  only 
through  pity.  But  I dare  not  believe 
even  that.” 

“Ah,  well,  my  dear,  I am  sure  that 
you  will  be  astonished  at  your  warm  re- 
ception. It  is  quite  understood.  You 
will  go  this  evening;  only  try  not  to 
weep  all  the  way  there.  And  now,  kiss 
me,  for  I am  going  to  prove  to  you  how 
truly  I am  your  friend.” 

And  having  kissed  her  forehead,  Nelly 
sent  away  the  young  girl,  still  troubled, 
yet  a little  comforted,  and  stirred  by  a 
light  hope. 

On  coming  home,  Jean  Delhy  had 
found  on  his  table  the  bank-notes  left  by 
Mariette. 

“Bah!  I ought  to  have  made  her 
take  that  money,"  he  said  to  himself, with 
a little  bad  humor  and  some  shame.  But 
he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  think- 


ing also,  44  The  poor  little  girl ! she  loved 
me  all  the  same.” 

Then,  dismissing  that  unfortunate  re- 
minder, he  put  his  room  in  some  sort  of 
order,  and  nervous,  with  beating  heart, 
walking  like  a deer  in  a cage,  he  waited 
the  longed-for  hour,  the  moment  of  tri- 
umph and  of  love,  when  Nelly  should 
come  to  him.  But  at  half  after  five  the 
concierge  appeared  with  a letter  which  a 
commissionnaire  had  just  left,  without 
waiting  for  a reply.  And,  with  a shiver 
at  his  heart,  Jean  Delhy  read  these 
dreadful  lines: 

“ Do  not  wait  for  me  to-night,  my  dear 
poet— neither  to-night  nor  ever.  Think 
of  me  as  a wretch,  a coquette.  Despise 
me!  hate  me!  But  so  it  is.  This  morn- 
ing, after  you  had  gone,  I understood  all 
of  a sudden  that  we  two  were  about  to 
commit  a great  folly;  and  it  was  an  in- 
significant thing,  I assure  you,  that  woke 
me  from  my  dream.  My  milliner  came 
to  bring  me  a hat  costing  five  louis,  and  I 
remembered  then  that  such  flowers  did 
not  grow  in  the  window  of  an  attic.  In 
a week  I should  have  regretted  my  pretty 
hats  and  all  the  rest.  You  have  been 
mistaken.  I am  but  a woman,  though  a 
good-hearted  one,  who  will  dispel  for  you, 
after  all,  a gross  illusion.  Do  not  seek  to 
see  me  again.  I have  just  signed  an  en- 
gagement for  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
Grand  Due  who  admired  me  last  winter, 
from  a box  at  the  Vaudeville,  wishes  to 
see  me  again.  But  before  going  to  the 
white  frosts  of  the  North,  I shall  take  a 
sun-bath, and  shall  set  out  this  evening  for 
Nice,  whither  M.  le  Due  d’Eylau,  a friend 
to  whom  I have  been  very  unjust,  has 
consented  to  accompany  me.  Good-by 
and  good  fortune!  I hope  that  in  a few 
days,  after  reflection,  you  will  not  think 
too  hardly  of  a woman  who  has  been 
happy  enough,  my  dear  poet,  to  assist  at 
your  first  debut  at  the  theatre,  and  who 
will  never  cease  to  watch  with  interest 
those  new  successes  which  you  are  sure 
to  obtain.  Your  friend,  notwithstanding 
everything,  Nelly  Robin.” 

That  letter,  which  Nelly  had  written  in 
the  heat  of  her  good  impulse,  but  with 
swelling  heart  moreover  and  with  painful 
effort,  Jean  Delhy  was  re-reading  for  the 
tenth  time,  a prey  to  all  the  tortures  of 
wounded  self-love,  when  Mariette  entered. 

Although  the  door  was  unlocked,  the 
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young  girl  had  first  discreetly  rapped — 
alas!  as  if  at  a stranger’s.  But  Jean,  in 
his  exasperation,  had  heard  nothing.  She 
appeared  suddenly  before  him,  intimida- 
ted, and  lifting  her  eyes  toward  her  un- 
grateful friend  with  the  appealing,  faith- 
ful look  of  a beaten  dog. 

Nelly  was  not  mistaken.  A compari- 
son of  the  two  women  flashed  upon  the 
imaginative  poet— their  two  loves.  How 
could  he  have  thought  of  giving  up  that 
sincere  child  for  a vain  and  perverse 
girl?  He  was  seized  with  horror,  and 
then  came  Mariette  to  be  his  consolation. 

Jean  ran  toward  her,  and  strained  her 
passionately  to  his  heart.  “Forgive  me !” 
he  said  in  a trembling  voice;  “forgive 
me,  my  own,  my  Mariette ! You  are  can- 
dor, you  are  sincerity,  you  are  true  hap- 
piness and  honest  love!  And  I was  go- 
ing to  betray  you,  abandon  you,  for  a de- 
ceiver, for  a wretch ! But  it  is  all  over,  I 
swear  to  you,  and  as  in  the  old  days  I 
hid  nothing  from  you,  here,  read,”  he  add- 
ed, handing  her  the  letter,  “and  see  for 
what  a worthless  woman  I was  about  to 
make  you  suffer  so  much,  and  become  so 
infamous  and  so  cowardly !” 

Mariette,  intoxicated  and  stupefied  with 
happiness,  seated  herself,  trembling,  on  a 
chair;  and  while  the  poet,  fallen  at  her 
knees,  hid  his  face,  blushing  for  shame,  in 
Mariette’s  lap,  she  read  the  strange  let- 
ter and  the  name  signed  to  it — Nelly  Rob- 
in ! So  it  was  for  Nelly  Robin  that  Jean 
would  have  left  her.  It  was  to  Nelly 
Robin  that  she  had  that  very  morning 
confided  her  unhappiness.  And  under- 
standing at  last  the  generous  deceit  and 
the  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  her  rival, 
Mariette  was  touched  to  the  depths  of  her 
heart. 

VIII. 


Now  thirty  years  had  passed  since  then, 
and  the  two  old  friends  who  have  told  me 
their  story  on  a bench  on  the  Esplanade 
des  Invalides,  on  a warm  afternoon  in 
the  early  spring-time,  were  none  other 
than  Mariette  and  Nelly.  Both  sprung 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people  and  from 
poverty,  they  had  returned  there  in  their 
old  age,  driven  by  adverse  fate. 

The  poetic  destiny  of  Jean  Delhy  was 
a meteor.  It  burned  only  to  disappear 
quickly.  Soon  after  the  success  of  the 
Night  of  Stars , and  the  book  of  verse 
which  followed  it  and  gave  to  the  liter- 
ary world  the  hope  that  a great  poet  was 
born,  he  became  ill,  languished,  worked 
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no  more.  At  scarcely  twenty -five  he 
died,  worn  out  by  consumption,  in  the 
arms  of  his  faithful  Mariette,  to  whom, 
egoist  to  the  end,  he  left  not  even  his 
name.  With  the  scanty  resources  that 
were  left  to  her,  the  poor  girl  hired  a lit- 
tle store,  trying  to  live  by  her  trade.  But 
she  was  neither  clever  in  business  nor 
adroit  at  her  trade;  her  establishment  did 
not  succeed;  and  she  was  too  happy, 
thanks  to  the  little  money  still  left  her, 
to  buy  the  stock  and  good-will  of  a news- 
stand in  the  Gros-Caillou,  where  she  vege- 
tated, selling  stationery  and  newspapers. 
Her  capacity  for  suffering  died  at  the  bed- 
side  of  Jean,  in  the  long  nights  of  watch- 
ing, and  her  heart  closed  forever  at  the 
last  sigh  of  the  poet.  Moreover,  her  fem- 
inine charm,  all  her  grace  and  freshness, 
faded  soon.  Little  by  little,  through  hard 
work,  through  grief,  through  solitude, 
she  gave  up,  and  became  rapidly  an  old 
woman,  with  her  cape  and  linen  bonnet. 

Nelly,  on  the  contrary,  remained  beau- 
tiful until  forty,  and  continued  her  life 
of  gayety  at  St.  Petersburg  until  she  was 
stricken  down  by  paralysis.  Her  fall  was 
sudden  and  terrible.  Returning  to  Paris 
almost  powerless,  she  lived  there  some 
time  on  what  she  had  saved  from  the 
wreck,  and  the  sum  received  from  a ben- 
efit given  her  at  St.  Petersburg.  But 
being  without  foresight,  she  soon  knew 
misery  again.  Her  old  admirers  were 
dead  or  scattered.  She  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept from  some  of  her  comrades  of  other 
days,  happier  or  wiser  than  she,  the  hu- 
miliating position  of  a friend  in  need,  to 
whom  one  gives,  now  and  then,  a louis  or 
an  old  dress.  Soon  even  such  wretched 
alms  failed  her.  Her  wearying  distress 
and  her  infirmities  were  tiresome.  Then, 
even  in  her  unhappiness,  the  wretched 
woman  took  a little  courage.  She  re- 
membered that,  after  all,  when  she  was 
young,  she  had  been  ill  clad,  and  often 
breakfasted  on  a sausage  that  was  not 
over-good.  As  an  old  actress,  she  could 
count  on  help,  very  little,  but  regular, 
from  the  Administration  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  some  charitable  societies.  She  sold 
her  last  flaunting  rags,  hired  a garret  in 
an  obscure  quarter  near  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  resigned  herself  to  living  in 
poverty,  but  without  ignominy. 

And  so  one  day,  to  buy  her  Petit  Jour- 
nal, Nelly  Robin,  who  had  had  princes 
of  blood  at  her  feet,  but  whose  aspect  at 
present  was  that  of  an  old  wool-carder,. 
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that  exists. 


•i  M h^yo  hi*  & ivtfji  fa  • : It 

j$  the  face  df  ot?  tee*  ^oard, 

.The  tnask'  of  the  Third  N.iq>oWtfm  w<is 
taken.  of  oomme.  at  *t>il  m> 

nnvlklOy  afiev  deedh.  LoUfe  Napoleon 
Bo  no  par  re  was  dbtiuif  k i>Jh>dv  imrl  icii 
■'biHy.  ax.  hting  ihw  ^uiv  for' 

foiir  >f{H)t-ration.^  >H  least,  who  Lore  ho 
V;V^etaMattce  tfLateyer  to  the  Bonaparte 
fans  ity;  hot  one  of  tlie  strongly  Inerted 
facial  traits  so  universal  in  the  .tribe  ;; p- 
.pearing’  in  him. 

XyTi)e'W  of  the  face  of  Oliver  C rot  re 
well  lms  the  foliotving  apocryphal  pedi- 

P£<  '•■  "•■•■'' 
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Thot  etas  bequeathed  i t to  Ins 
il?u>gl( AtwA.  Elisabeth,  ami  Luew- 
?i»;  FiHjm  them  it.  .‘saroe  ip  Oliver 
:if i JSnS;  ye  ho  left  »t  in  his 
daughter,  IDs.  Riilsseilj  whosfc  husband, 
an  otfieer  in  the  British  MtH h 
it  to  the  Hhitetl States, 

Cjrom.vv el i', accortl t n u to  the  (Jmnman- 
ivcalth  Jl-  yrurg  Of  November  23,  l«b>s, 
yeas  buried  that.  day  at-  the  *ast  end  of 
the  ehayrd  of  Hohry  Smentlh  in  vVest- 
imiister  Abbey . Dean  Stanley  accept 
fsl  t his  as  an  established  fact.  rjotwith- 
standing!’  the  sbyh r&I  reports,  long-  cut- 
rejit,  that  i.)ie  body  wa-s  thrown  into  the 

Thames,,  or  iahl  th  the  field  of  Nasebj’v 
or  earned  to  tho  vault-  of  llieOkty  polos 
in  the  parish  church  of  Northampton, 
or.atoien  (luring- a heavy  tempest  in  the 
night,  or  placed  in  fh  e coffi  n of  C h a rles 
First  at  Windsor.  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys 
being  respoiisnld  e for  the  last  vri Id  sthtb- 
risent  After  the  Rdstpraiion  this  sawVe 


.SArdUtdH  ill 


Mr  Peyn-s  >a  w the  disintf-vml  head 
of  Crfonwell  in  the  inferior  of 
Wostnyinstor  Hall,  al though  ali 
the  other  authorities  agree  in  stat- 
hrijr  that, A'  ilia  fb»  .bAAf*  hCtreto» 
and  Bradshad.,  it  adurbed  ihy  Aht- 
et?  « njls  pf  tlnit  bpildittg. 

'Both  lioraee  Smith  Anti  0y  eua 
Reddy  eg.  ea  rly  in  tin*  p$mhl  ceiv 
tnry.  saK  y hat  they  fully  lAdleved 

to  lye  the ihAn!,  of  -fA’dw  .; ft  was 

then  hi  the  fK»e«e>»i<>Tt.<>f 'Ift  tned).- 
««'I  emu  leman  " in  London.  “ The 
nostribe”  ' said  -Redding,  ” trere 
|M  :ivjfh  a<  substance  iikr-  cotton.. 
Til'S-  hraui  had  been,  estrs.3yled.hy 
RiVidihg  the.  scalp.  ' The  metiv' 
•Uranes  within  were  perfect,  hut 
dried  up.  and  looked  tike  pat-ch- 
nient.  The  dempitutiun  had  evi- 
dent (y  been  perfm-nmd  n for  death, 
as  the  state  of  Hie  ffesh  aver  the 
v<-rle)n:e  of  tint  neck  plainly 
Hhlv.ri.d.  ; • ' * . • ...  . ‘ . 

A * t >rrr;.«pr*iidt^tv f uf  ilie  Linjiion 
VfniW  sighing  ■ him:-,*;!)'  - Sen 
'Froie  to  1 1 in f • jotirm.l v « mhyr  dafe, 
liec^m  her $}, , tf»7iv  history  »i 

ih.i<  HcPtL  ip  Ayhich  he  explajrifd 
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ly  embalmed,  Sml  it  .'&&&. iiva  Swedish  scialptniK 'nVifi  fie-  is  believed  tc 
•series' of  narrow  balwt*.  >jf  Hm-fi..-  steeped  have  : 'purchased  it  Hurt  and  there.  f| 
in  some-  di^MucuU  prvpatvabm  Tiitv  Face  contains  more  of  ite  top  ami  back  of  thy 
was  'M>  wuO  pc*serycd; that  even  the  fan*  head  ibau  the  cast  in-re  repr<iduae<l,  and 
shaped  Ward  seemed  a#  ifbii  had- 1 men  hut  it  boars.  vv<  \ UMtiastakabl^  evidences  of' 
mmuUy  deeau'd  The  upper  part  of  tiie  the-  kulte  vvonmfc  .in  the  temples.  This 
Ijfaiii  het*n  mimved,  amt was  re-  east.  the  wax  tntek  of  tVnnweil  tnenv 
placed  hy  tilled  with  aromatic  turned  above.,  aud  a cast  ol  the  face  of 

crowds  cunte  from  James  31;  of  tlnugi* 

Pahh  to  look  opnii  wind  left  of  the  of  the  kind  the  British  Mu^uhu  possesses, 
mtearch  win*  once  wished  that- ii.lt  his  sub*  La  rater  wrote  wdh  w.i  bounded  < ntho 

jcei*  ought  havAeapou  .for  then*  Sunday  si  asm  oi  the  impressnut  made  upon  him 
burners-,  >»jui  if.  W said  ifiut  some  one  of  by  the  fee  af  Fmfenek  the  '/.treat, whom 
tb.-am  made  thfe  ?akl  of  his  face,  j I though  he  ouco  saw  30  life  Of  ail  ihe  phys- 
it  h rat  to  liel&t?  Hurt  i t iosruritiip^  I rvrt  h^r 

date*  from  death*  It;  Js,  <it  alt  ^lid.  ■“there-  is  ted  n single  one  winch 

6 vj- 'sits,  still  a eojnmpn  object  in  the  plas*  hear*  so  tdrouwjy  **  this  doe*  the  impress 
-steps  ■ uud,!;h>MiA|^  a dark  of  i.M  Jjtj>:It  The  forateatl,  which 

fpaleh  t hr  Imre]  of  his  tiooi\  it  forms  Almost  a straight  .and  cpUtirHted 
- ^ iti fm*.  dite with  Hm itetohuce*  impatience 
Ia  dealer  iu  pl.Mvmvr  linage  ’who  dues  bm;i-  Jite.nst  t!*»  humn.u  r$T$i  tifn}  mucontun- 
■iiM*  in  obe  Of  the  side  streets’  near  Uttper  < tes  the.  rs  pres^um  of  it,  to  the  .cheeks 
Bt^d^vay,  New  Vdrk.  arid  lips/-  etc,  And  " ^ho 

Oharte  XII-  of  Sn-cden  was  a soldier  knew  Frederick  only  by  Ids  portraits,  as- 
and  little  else.  .Ho  knew  no  such  word  crowd  kv  him  fine  (om|h  ^en'iit,  m tense 
As  kmc,  He  was  haughty  and  i.iitexibfe  mentality-,  great  clearm***  and  sharpness 
Jib  -jic^r ' thcHii^it  of  consulting  th^  h»fh  of  thought,  *w|t h n:  $&' 

pir.t/>>:  of  his  p«  opb:.  He  ascended  the  (dbp,  ami  e^fteciaHy  to  lungkagx^.  and 
throne  of  a un^Uon  rich  powerful,  and  with  iminense  acqmsif.ivcfc  s'i. 
happy  t he  dad  King  of  ai country  which  Carlyle  wrote:  ' All  next  day  the  hddy 
Was  ruined,  tvretdied,  and  de b'oceless.  {of  FrederivdC  !av  in  sk<b-  .in  the  palace: 
'‘VP :' ,^r::: :^i^i::v j : one'  ' V- '-.  sA  y--  ':; ■'■ 

of  hi^  owu  so)d?cfs.  joe-  pever  ,'. 
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know  him  for  years  it* 
the  in  tim&ey  of  h is  ivwVv 
hutfu  I never  entirely 
overcame  that  feeling. 
Wlmt  was  heroic  i:> 
Jitni  grew.  md  did  .hoi 
The  i 


dimmish 
^ w of  him  tiie  tii pdf*e  £ 
f$ft  tim  he  was  good 
as  yv^JI  sis  .great-  His 
face  used  to  be  cal  led 
ThW  Was 


Sphinx  like 

sea  reel  v t rue,  f<«~  &L 
though  its 

was  always  calm, 
strong,  tin  j^iurl«vMe> 
31-yyas.  iil^  i uhe  of  great 
geintkuieas,  He  mr^r 
geuilmnati 
Ptu  baps  his  hantisi  &id- 
• his  (&&* 
seremv  fur  we  must 
all  haV.q  safety- 

valvA  Almost  the 
only  external  indica- 
trro  of  annoyance  1 
ever  noticed  in  hint 
was:  a nervous  opening 
and  shntUag  oi  his  fce 
of  emu- 

iktu  ufteu  tihsep  vet]  try 
other  inti 

A noia- 

ble.  >11  imvatiiiu  of  Hits 

| PP  | PiPPI  J(  ■■  I | 

ihousaeuls  crowding,  from  Berlin  and  the  gentleman  w.h(>  once  accompanied  hint  .to. 

-. ..  .......  ,.*•..  ; 1 I4,  .....  #•  ._.  i!  . I • .. i ...  .1.  ^ . .1;.,^ . * k.  ...  iitxL 


ifitEXXKEIOK  TflE 


other  euvirnus,  10  >u*e  i.he  face  for  tin*  very  large,  public,  dinner  gtv.evi  iti  h;* 
last  tiwv  Wasted*  wonr;  hut  bigtuliful  honor.  At  clo.se  one  of  the  guests  ven- 
hi  »b*nth,  with  the  thin  ■.gray-  feu*1  parted  tuVecl  upon  the  telling  bf  fttOfieS  Whicty 
into  hxks  and  stUghily  powdered'  /And  *vee  not  told  pneris  iHrgftiibmHpte.  The 
at  eight  tp  the  eV^nl^v  ^yWp.}^  Ifjth  [of  'Q«rtie^:!^'fing6r.s  began  to  work; be  quiet- 
Auftist,  ITSftl,  lie  was  boriib  to  the  Qtir-  3 gr  excused  h^iselfy  :md  1.4ft  codip^fi&p, 
mon-kirche  of  Potsdam,  ami  laid  beside  .who  knew  the  sigidrteaoce  of  the  gesture, 
his  father in tiiq : yahit  bybuid  the  pulpit  followed  him.  £& Ahby A#m*>ked  thefif- 
there. ?v.  . , cigars  on  tile  stftg&tfr  Of  the  f<>reigii  .gilyy 

The  origihHl  of  tiiis -.vast  of  Fredemk  in  which  this occurred,  the  General  saduV\ 
the  Great  is  in  the  Hcdifer^toiiern  Museum  4 1 hope  i havg  pot  t&fctru  you  from  the 
•in  :J3ei'iin^  ami  of  course  ts.anijieulie.  My  table  but  1 hay*  never  permitted  such 
own  copy  I brought  from  lie  Hm  some  <onm>alioum  my  presence,  Audi  n*-v*?r 
ten  vears  ago.  with  the  • consent  of  the.  loiewt  fo.v  Tins  ivas  not.  an  ailectaUou. 
authorities  of  the  Miwi.in  Ills  omul,  clear  nmi  wholesome,  left  its 

i :*‘ueerumg  the.  peo.oriat  appearance  Hr*  print  m hi*  fm*»>  O'roisuess  or  scuiui&i, 

o(  General  6 rniW..  Mr  W A Pomiigum/  gave  him  genuine  db*emnfoH  He  Joyed 
of  New  . York'.,  thus  writes  in  a private  Jt<r  think.  well  of  his  kind.  This  : 

I u tier,;  wloeh  lie- lias  Jdmlly  permitted  me  showed.. In  bis  fnee  gave  it  beuignoy  ;»ed 

to  m;ike  pubhe  - u;e.  I fadey;  ihe  secret  of  hit.-  )edd  titf. 

* • knew  thh  Geherkj  I was  the  AtSeetions  of  men.  AVb  chatibed  :r» 

a of  ctmrse  kdt  Ih^^chonb  be,  alone  in.  bis  rdoto  one  pighi  aftey  the 

’•*  Pri^lkged  tio  3a$t  feruel  betrayal  of  his  .^Oii.fid-emre^.  he* 
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jLfrc<U  cttro.  nwl  hf  it  be  sa%Ti 
!b:U  Iimmv  i*  >,r*  qi»H<ion  Uj»u 
Wit'  wiK  fftw  '.'tin*  1 i y j jb|? 
ftte**  bf  -«u4  Unu 

ji  **  tjiO mo*T  ;>i>.sc- 
l utalj  * <iij  t jtff  t>  lit?  r^p  i let  tiau 


-,i’  i (.,»  y-rf ,«-.!  torn..*  anil  tt-a- 
n>:P>-  >-f  hi*  fa.*  ui.-w  r*>  i‘-i 
In  iiU  any  }.n<rit<:s?i 

jiylykib  rual'M  i^rij'  differs 
U:  wrung ."  ,vj r Buiry ' 

iW'U'H-  -I»0< >*» ti ( for  Oil'  tairt- 
th#  iiip-  .sculptor  ujtyjf$§l  the 
eyes  of  AYaslihigton  ib  tit'? 
tyiasU'i-'tvxovpt  upon  Jltt  suppij 
rtili»tt  that  he  dirt  nut  ren:;«iti 
Jong  enough ^ nt  Moutit  A'«;)-!u-.« 
to  liao.1  >,t udjBfl  and  modelled 
iliecyo.  for  bis  bust  fro ni  t4t« 
fwr  of  Wasl>inJf?tUu  liit5:i!fW'jf. 

I>  h but.  jjusi,  to  add 

to  his  knowledge  or  belk-l, 
hits  a Ca*st  butjji  abade  fyoUi 
tin-  oi'igimd  oitio!,  ljr;  O’U  jts. 

He  examined  Uie  so-yalp'd 
oast  hi  t fie  Corcoran  Oallery 


jJEOKiiR  W"4&HtSfftt>fl— ire.t'lioaf’s  MASK: 


W ashiirgtoit  Moi?  as-  Messed  i ti  ft i&- 
duath  as  iii  foif  Jife,  He  restjystiii: 

ijp..n  the  banks  of:  Urn  iV*}ut»:«\ 

an  jowly  flic  people  tvjvnnj  iie  so  dwMr- 
ly  loved,  rtiid  atrion^  wimm  lie  diet!  ; 
and  ; u».  ly tbiy  ad  m i nis trat too  bus 
ever  earn!  to  but  off  bis  head  for  ex 
hjbtUoji  Uli  Uie  rwf  of  thv3  Pai-etit 
Office.  dr  t be-$ffi  1 1 listu)  ji  an  I usMt  u £« . 

At  /oust  t wo  plaster  casts  were 
taken  »V.;wrj  li’/tiio;  face  of 

V7  ash  in  glow  Tin-  by  do-<  ;>h 
Weight,  in  iZ&i  was  broken  b,v  ibe 
nervous  artist  before  it  was  vol  dry, 
and  the  subject,  aiMudHtaiy,  and,  U 
is  »y  iuspemi-  ju-ofimefy,;.  refused  . to 
submit,  to  the  un[ili>;jshifi  openkiun 
again-  The  second  was  made  by 
Ib.-udon.  the  celebrated  Fro  neb 
seuijii.or.  in  lfSu  and  from  it  fnv 
inodeHed  tic  familiar  bust,  ’viiich 

hears  bis  name.. 

Tint  tn'iu'iiiul  i:fou<U*ii'  'mask  o) 
Waabutgtuu  is  now  in 
set*  toll  of  : Hr.  W.  ’ 

Ki.tiie. 


his  studio 

it  directly  tVnin  Hondon 

ai«l  - nafut'ivlly  |tt*  jnfi^.e? 


traces 


■R  I . 

big-iily-  . ft  .luy  hei>n  jut^rved  yriW 
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at  Washington,  and 
be  was  fu)l y, 
that, -like  all  t. bo  nth 
ef  speeim^A  in  m ist 
L'heO.  \t  J8  of  OO  Vabn 
Ui  itself,  and  v?a& 
made,  from  u wom- 
bat <U}i?  of  tin?  bust; 
Tb e WusUi  ngipri  h ere 
;pffe86>)tedi  IS:  fl*0>i1  a 
takitn  by 
Mr.  tSiory  m Kum^ 
&i\d  Jv<m>  lbs 


iWjtt; 

pf  t . 

Wiieii  IfoudPu 
oarne  to  Am erbia  iu 
to  make  ihk 
b\jc$i  oi  W ashington,, 

1) ir t lie  con \ j$t: bioit: 

0/  Beftjartoiy  FrAiikr 
|ibt  ^Oci  bo  ‘yi%$  ii*. 
all  probability  the 
author  of  this  cast,  of 
Franklin  aface, taken 
in  Paris  that  year  a*, 
a mode)  for  the  well* 

In  1 own  XTondon  i>f  #^t 
of  Franklin,  which  it 
?>orueAvbat  Resembles, 

;JP^; , y^rijgri'ij  ai  mask 
^;dd  for  ten  f mnes 
after  the  death  of  the 
artmt  iii  Paris  m 1828. 

The  familiars  of 
Franldiii  liu  v e show  h 
that  his  face  in  his 
old  age  ehanginl  iw  a 
very  marked  ofegtm 
He  waa  in  bis  seveiir 
iy  eig’lvtli  or  h».s  sev 

^uty-vvinib  alum  be  sa!  for  rfooiidh  tribute  this  hi  a \*ri-'Al  mnasnre  to  Paine  s 

in  1781-a ..  Many  id  the  features  <7  Un*  poLi  bbi'  out)  pp||pk is  viyuv*,  bath  of 
FmijkVl . ^•♦■|  ’ n*  Oort?  rcprotluoed.  fllb  them  imtimdly  tduuoaous  oucl  idioekiiig 
1^*^} if f if I k®  f tj^'  just.  Wtieuth  t<r  the.'  cite J ia.  Tory 
the  under  hvp.  the  s Wpfc  of  the  nmv  ami  . Centra  jog  the 

t-Ub  formation  of  Um  tlmek  b»we.s,  are  phy sk^iii  Well  thr,  moral  trails  of 
strongly^ pmse r veil"  In  lh»*  fare  of  due  of  the  auttri>r  of  the  Vf/r  of  J&wsaH*  there 
hi>  great u*i\UHivi.o>gl:t.erw  ii viuig un  Phiia-  see»?i,s  to  buv-  been  lyreiit  diversity  of 

d^fphia  toobyyY.  •'■•:•  ;yV'.  ^opinion..  To  paraphra^  the  ..speeeh  tjT 

Leiirb  Huui  in  bis  1 ^foh-'dy/r^'/*//  said  Griffith  Mi  .//<•* ovuy  17//.  rom  ^niir,^  W%>1- 
it  hot  Franklin  Timma*  IV.u..  v.ru-  s»*y.  I b-  u\»,s  mirteanly  and  sour  to  thorn 
fre(|ueiiiVy  guests  m Uu  ho^r  of  bus  rna  llml  l^*v^u  hno  nr»t}  hut  to  tjnw,^  (^en  ilnit 
OU’oni  grandhuh^y  in  t u»h in  ‘A  hen.  souttld  hill?..  shv.M  and  iivi^raot  i*s-  >nrrF 
J.i»s  n»*obt  ? i - i . f! vn'»*i*)i>errd  t»«r-r.  ! iv-  frond  non  Vnovu-an-irr  Clio 

tlo-in  !*‘Ub  d^(b,rt.U  i nod  iii1u-r:«:»l»i  .vim*  Ka-Kumo.  who  e.onHiiloiVu!  hiiu  'a  yei<y 
?i?ht  h**r  So?‘ ..Unp’  sVruSe  s>M‘  had  j *- ■ »■ a.*r  ^b.o. raster  to  Wa^b}u^tun.'  -live 

■■amj;  ndnoratioi!  for  Franklin,  t*s.?,iijt,,),y  i<!  )oh  jfor&riibl  %0r&cr 

P;nru*  5 ' hud  a <aaibl4>oanrr  that  insjh'ryd  jidhl  :uid  Utfi'ue>.*<  of  dr*^4  -n  hd^  Janies 
heravVij  1 terror.;'  ii  did  av  ;>■*•■  hmi  »*»-d  iu  at  ( Junn.bMn,  I dr  •llpgrafhher  and  not  his 
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for  fts  fidelity  to  ihra 
orTgofiil  t il te  close  of ;] 6s  1 i fc.  J ur- 
v:-.  ’ iov  paintu!',  tlieo  felt  it  his  most 
\«itcce^f«l:  woylc  h\  that  linn  of  ck?#:u- 
p'ki4p:ot\ln’xi^[  I cab.  cun  firm  Utti  opinion 
from  m y o?anv  opportunities  of  se*5- 
Farii&;M  He  added  that  Jarvis 

•saui,  '*  l shall  secure  lorn  to  a nicety 
if  I &in  so  fortunate  us  to  get  plaster 
enough  for  In's  carbuncle*!-  .;iusse/c 
wliicJi  .^as  not  a very 

to  have  fhad*  antler  aiiy  ciwMtiv 
stances,  partieularlr  if  the  bust  was?  a 
posthumous  work. 

This  cast  of  the  face  of  Aafoo  Boirv 
way  made.,  after  death,  by  an  afgefcfc 
; fowler  • and  ‘ 'W©|f&,  wh*> 
still  possess  the  original  mould. 
The  featbros^ mt*  kliortezml  in  a 


4*  M 


aahox  i*r»xt 


tiieiid,  told  a.  very  different  and  not 
;t  very  pleasant  story,  m which  soap 
ami  Mater— or  their  absence  ^-play 
aii  nryportan  fc  part.  The.  former, 
according  to  Oheetharm  was  never 
eii'Cpl by  ed  elx tern Wl  1 y by  Fad  be.  u ml 
ihe  iftilby  mix  very  rarely^  if  ever, 
Uif^ruu(ly  applied.; 

None  of  liis  earlier  biographers- 
give  any  hint  as  to  the  taking  of 
fins  drtaiii  - iivu.sk,  tiior  is  ife  to  be 
found  in  any  fhmhnopwnry  pruned 
•actvHrtit  of  the  death  : bed 
E.v  pryx»  Jxiirth  ihiv i H is  ib e 
PidiiU  .net  see  in  it  ai  strong  pj|j 
senThWitca  l^.thg  face  m the.  Rbm- 
ncy  pnrtf&it,  painted  iu  ITUS,  aemb 
t^«  n yciirs  Wore  Pam*  died,  - ti 

by  John  Wesley  da ryi^  tliy  paf tiivy. 
who  wavs.  at  one  iJrpfc  ^Vr  hp.f  rniito'  of 
Prtihe^.  lie.  stud 
day;  apd  uenie  the  bust  *>f  Fr«ine 

Vflltcll  j:S  JjO-V  )VJ  tlW  >>f 

the  va  t ^ Xysv  T«>rk 

Cvnu’ernihg  tids  JW$Vgbds,ih 
his  Ado  For£»  \Vrbfoo  ‘ Th*‘ 
planter  cast  of  the  head  and  foar-u*.-. 
of  Palih ev  t it?  w pre.se rwd  in  tfe  gftl  - 
lery  of  arts  of  Uic  Historical  ivt.v . 


THOMJlH  FALSE 


Go  gle 
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although  Burr 
Wits  & trifle  the 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


IWpk  mark  on  ri> v nose;  went  up  &v,&  Mr.  Yolk,  in  the  Century  Md#<&iue  for 
,4||  at«U  tuhbed  i);  #1!  to  no  purpi^e,  J*KT  H pi easarg f,  account 

It  v?m  indelible  That  cursed  mask  him  of  (he  lukmir  or  Urn  former  Mr.  Lin 
ness  has  oocasiovunl  U.  I believe  tlmdfVk coin  3at  naturally  tn  the  chair-  .during 
]o\?  u»vd  tjmck  luhc  of  \< taster  of  the  Opera* «<u».  wak-him*  in  a nnrrm*  m 

Paris.’ Tor  I frit  ;i  very  imphinmmt  dm  erj  nmvy  made  by  the  senipUtr . fts  the' 
gree  of  heat  during  the  operation  . , . . p .bister  ws^  pul  on  without  interference 
J have  been  applying  n dmen  .diUVrcjit  with  tbe  mv* iglit  or  >r oh  the  hmithiqg.. 
applicnUoUB  to  tin.  >n>s«-  wtdkh  have  Of  the '.victim..  When,  at  the  end  of  an 
only  inflamed,  it  Hew  many  curses  hmm  the- mould  way-  mmjy for  mm-iyul— 
have  I heaped  upon  that  j taljutf  ‘ U , kAi  U 'vus  in  mm  piece,  and  ronlaiued  both  of 
eleven  went  to  Turnerelii  |p  sit  Ue-  the  e:us— 5fi*  Limadn  himself  bent  Ins 
lieved  'myself  by  abusing  him  for  that  ' head  forward  and  worked  it  ?:df  gradu ■ 
mew  dis;no*r  ...He  will  trinket  a must  ally  ami  gently.  v 1 thorn.  injury  any 
hideous  ft  ighifol  rhiun-  ; o f tin'  bust  I ; hnl.  kind,  liotv  Hhstnudmy  the  fart  that  it 
much  {ike  the  original.''  siting  to  the  high  cheek  bones.  and  that  n 

Thus  ui:i*k.  it  it  is  Mill  m ev.isti'uc<  --  few  halt*}*  on  Ids.  eyebrow*  anil  mrnpte^ 
Which  is  mu. probable  - would  hf mu  iav;d~  Wf-ro  pulled  our  by  the  innl.s  with  the 
y*&b}e  udd;iitm ' .»Yf ' ■ piaster;.  .'  ; T^.;:V; 

Of  Lincoln,  as  o£  Yd.ish i nylon . t.wo  life-  This  ri.  without  ijuesttmi.  the  most,  pm 
'miiska  were  load* .-  -our  fit  k*!'iie;t;.ru  M $}*  fret  eefivesm Oat unt  of  Mr.  Lmohi's  face 

XV.y ' ' iu > I have  w&i<hed-  m&tyV  an 

ufcui  here  reproduced  . one  m Wiishmgtou,.  £ve  till  while  looking  'jpfi  it  for  the  i\vti 
"1>y  Mi*; 3rt*t  1 imitr,  to  many  minds  it  has  heeii  o i^tei 

r.. •.•  • ’ Irvl />  fv?.  w*-  *•;  : - - Original  From 
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ilioliiio  to  the  yqmrk»n  that,  the  mask 
of  W my  &*! is  n cast  from 

the  face,  and,  noUnthfrtandoijy 

Uie  fwel  tlial  the  £}SQ { • tip* 

Urn  from  life,  0t*vV** 

ivvitlngin  j-8rr?  in  B Arnolds 
ofCpay  A*  fimteml,  suit]  * **' fJi* 
mw*  nrjn^j^My  nlt^  tUiilii 
like  on  antique  east  H\±:  foinu^s 
sevined  tv>.  he  pertf/elly  ela*sk*ui,  au.ti 
Oh?  qApiis*  ‘tfc 'AH  ftii1  pi  r^cjW  tlie 

lifeless  body  a qqiot  nmjeMy  ,sv-ldom 
rear  bed  t?5'  living  human  beings/’ 

Con i pan n g Oa  Jim  t t ♦ » u Hli  Weshsteir, 
Mr  Ftwfcr  aftrilmied  U^Calkfnuv  ik0 
greater  power  af 

tloi ) ;i  1 f j AY  eh*  lor,  U a o greater  de  p t h -ail'd 


greatest  j * 1 1 

cotxmling  m (lie  fii&i  iu.st  afi  %}$%  n»- 
tclieetu^l  T ies  >v ere  very  I&f 
f£3h<*  C^U  of  Webstar  and  C^li^odh 
■'••■ ■•<•«■*  umd*  in  v\V^b‘ui£ff^i«  In  Cfa'fk 
Milk  from  td re  living:  faces-  Culh'/nnk 


iij'1‘^4;  Wcl^ters  m ihay 

are,  eonsoquently/of  no  little  interest 
and  value. 

&yd  ney  Smith .'who,  once  called  Dan- 
iel Wells  tor  vk  a Atearn^ng-iije  in  Iron* 


IfEynv  CLAT 


latum;  and  I turn  to  it  myself  more 
quickly  ami  more  often  than  to  any 
ot  the  utUe.rsi.NV.i^ti  l want  eomfort  and 


Speaking  M\  Wet^ter, :Mv- O.  F.  Fou- 
ler, in  h \h  Vrarf  ir’nl  Ph nwolvyy,  said 
H A larger  ma*&  of  brain,  peri  taps; 
zjx&t£&  fmtnA  and  never  av ill  be 
found,  itt  the  upper  and  hiteml  {tor- 
tious of  any  man M forehead.  Thai;  \ n 
height pb&'4)|: his  forehead 

llCnd  of 


prodij^idti^] 

Clay , according  £0  tii^  sa?Vte  /Uiittorily, 

wa*  also  vt  uaiisaulty  iai^e;  It  rfte;V 

sUVed  kfeAAm  And  mehea 

in  diametor,  ami  it  \yus  v»o-y  high  p 
proportion  ro-ftA  breadth : the  reawit* 
mg  Or^n*  unit  t he  iytf&yp- 

Ityo  and  {Mivk  «))]! 

uir^ar.'  Mr  Q.  P.  -A.  Iioaly  Uaypainf- 
er,  that  Mr.  Clay- >'  ntrddh  u^is> 
very  pemiliar,  lltaj  tl  *&&&  tliirojipped. 
apd  ^Tciendtid  from  ear  to  oar.  Tin© 
(a->t  is  tmh  naHicuiarly  ?o>ti^eahte'  in 
iHe  faVniliai'  pbrtmits  of  f‘i:yvvitat  even 
iii  Heauly  li  f/: 

BorirMr-  Bf.  fiaudett^  an 


.rouN  a cxwbytf. 


profundity.  In  C 

alhmrff  B & fry und 7 

ujfjuetl  to  a very  hii 

Jufadyan  kjsti  ve 

tempefameif i and 

m^gan'st,  tli£ 

prig  ifi  a I fno-rri 
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sers,”  thus  disposed  yVv.7 

of  a ton  tempo  hi  vy  - 

British  slaies-man: 

14  Lord  bam  V 

great  passion*, ??  be 
said,  ‘are  vanity 

and  atnlxitVto.il  ’ HV  9H9h& 

eon^id^rs  as 

one  '.Tif;  the  most. 

WO  ui  ‘ 4f f CVi 

. a? 

to  life  $ $$ few : fc gfflr  ■ ^ ! 

grasp  ^&*apr^it>4?  do*  • 
minion  y <$(, 

riricii  and  all  tilings, 

Mbyvaiiily  is  so  prm  4 JTs^  ^ jf  jjnHm  . +3bH 

post^roas  tli at  it  has  £y.f  ' ;%*  SSBl  ‘ ^BPI 

exposed  foljnrt, ’tA  lu  - . ||WjSjf/ 

d ier  ous  faviiires^dii 

written  Will  spr>f’iy^ 

Kibi  1Jx$  ambmom 
ami  tiit*  faLeiKtpd 

and  in uH$W  wit]i<  W TP_~g^3j^HMHEj8 

• vJt  Ti -wV  fr-k  ^,- b 

eitraijg^d  ati  pieties  ‘ ’ 

bodily  KiicJ  Ihtelfeey'  v 

iml  -Ki\Qfriit* tiv  *' 

isolated  individual, 
whom  nobody  will 
trust,  and  with 
whom  nobody  will 
aet,v 

The,  head  of 
;•  wets 

' i*j|t:'&i^  hut  not  TiOH^Hal.  A student;  of  that  )xy*  went  the  Jaw/  eobrts  -to  the. 

• ^by^gjfiptny ,•» but  not  a student  of  the  U* 

l>>mk  numbers  of  Urn*  Loudon  Punch.  win?  ins  own  ciiambm,  wbrve  he ."  wmie  an 
did  not  recognize  the  man  in  this  east,  .mud  article;  lor  the  'Biliubnrgfi  ifrtwm,-  iheu.’ 
qfAtf  that  it  wax  fhyiieml  of  ?i  tmn  more  . witlfeiil  rest,  to  ihe  ainl  L)i4  Houl^ 

remarkable  for  ^ivaeu-y  ami  quicLne^  again,  sitting  .until,  the  no am  nig  of  the 
of  mind  than  for  original  -and  powerful  third,  day  before  bo  thought  of  1m  bed  or 
thinking.  tik'urga.  Combo,  in  Ids  “ Lee-  Ins' sleep;  and  that  dump*  ydl  this  fintie 
iures  oh  Phrenology  delivered  in  the  he  showed  m.  xln-n.y  o#  ziienUl  or  physical 
United  Sidles  in  the  winter  of  Jc&S-'A  ex-  fatigue,  Such  am\t;rmous  >v/nvi».y  .-v-tt.im- 
biblted  & .mttsk  of  BrouglivUu— of  course  ly  did  m»r  shorten  his,  days,  even  it  il 
from  life,  for  Brougham  did  not  die  until  tengfin imd  ids  flights, 

thirty  y*ar*  sifter  iliat,  ami  he  was  horn  Probably  m»  single  faciei  organ  in  the 
in  ITTS— wbieb  is  perhaps  the  mask  Imre  V^HdJba4  been  the  suhy-ct  cd  so  milch. 
rep‘rudbce<l;a8  it  is  Uie  face  of  a mt^y  i frctiti  the  caeieatnrMs 
prim?— -and-.  hi*  a .•  piayy b 1 lou^ : j:>rt  *n  A ' .Lard  BiiAiiglmfiL',.  it-jft  doubif^i 

y-tiiil  Uiat.pf  a honogenariam  Brotigbs..-'  if’  onhsecutiye  iiuniters  of  apy 

am'*  .powers  of  activity  and  endiUtiuee  ^.♦•ejaDed.  eotme.'  oj-  s;ii.irk*at  journal  ny/ 
were  pbeiiornenai;  Il  hs  .recorded  '0f in  England  durbig  BrougIiairi% 
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is 

il.y  - TA;y:/'L^t . -B^'Oghaiiii  Attd  a);;;feni 

Brougham  * .$om?-'  J>iyfe‘  «<d  tbeir 
in  Rea pMi  xm£4rtli « >mlAnd  $W 
lljf>  end  Uu-  eauR1  of  it’ all/' 

An  Interim  g tribute  t<*  ihis,,t,enth^‘ 
abta  art»nn  its  to  )><>  foViiui  i«  tl.e  primed 
•<^>#7;^)dd4ei<r.^  fj/  rj&h  n Xtithr&p 

Comureijiu^atioti  I?aj  kCdftC 
ford ' /Ire,-  \rn)le;  in  l£W(J,  >/N'd  tiling 
lie  to.Drt?  »ti>&urd  ttmrr  Lmd 
bgWk  Jong  cuM;  giiud-^d;  siioV:A^#^: 
Ifiiiv  -urnier-  tl ie  gmit  hUusk  jmd 

$$u»'  litUely  ft&nV- 

Hide  to  side  as  lie  b ityl  ted  bp  U\pt  -rtid  ju-fti 
coats  { Co i> i men \ ora turn  ivfejf  urjd  staJkrtl 

through  tin*  bind  v • V ;‘;  . - 
Then*  is  no  Uni  km  cm  Ihu  md  of  .tire 
nn$ib sptdbubu  nf  iaouandy  veh  bkt 
a*  UM $0 : 

paper.  CiO>vp>e;  Cum  be  and  idlmi^lie/ 
heyed  limt  lUe.  brnhl  of  fko  native  ATn 
end  i.«  in kn’i* A in  ;H$ 
id  lUe  Uraui  of- rite mak  ^ tuviit 

&hd  d eseen  1,  wi/d  e u cr.yUU  hb^2y  uf  ) m t- 
in;a-Ifsts  oon loud  lUitl  l)u*  f A«tV 

, .pf^nt fa  bad  iW^rfc 
time  vvJtUkai  some  represeniiHi^n  of  men*.  ami  k« 

BroughumV.  uuse  The  a-Kiii.n-  of  .hfoie*:  Tjd,s  bh^vk  b<<y,  \]i^  ei»st  of  tvim.se  moe  \y«s 
on  Ate  thus  spoke  of  it:  “It  ir- a most  made  >t  £i>  Augustirie.  -Flornia.  ’ Uy  .Air. 
eccentric  nose .;  it  Thomas  Hustaigs/ 

comes  WHbul  sro  the  arch ihvi.  n m .*? 

possible  category*;  ' or  two  ago.  for  tins 

iik<*.  flHHHmUHHUiHIHl  epnecutvh, 

man  s:  it  has  giiod  doubted! y . been  for 

points  <uid  bad.  generation*  the  -vU:-* 

points  and  in«  (Kam  iim  of  itrtniydiHible 

at  all ■ W yriu  eii-epn^^ nees,  roai 

^ of  bad  t^i- 

eus  ^vdl.  . JETj^ 
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met  it 
is.  at  nil  evei»V%  one 
of  t In*  lowest  -x,m).- 
ples  of  fits  rmm  u>:d 
Uislifeoiia.sk  . a Oalc 
interesting  lan^  ^ 
a 1 i t r)  >j  eel  o f ermrpai1- 
iskfi . W 1 rate y eri  1 »e 
head  of  a Bona- 
parle;  a WMUUtg'r 
bill,  j Wdoier.  or*  a 
Ttn/ngbani  is,  ]m 
bead  is  not;  Ibd 
wUetUer  Ids  (.'reat.or 
.m\1be  Cirras^iuiv  h 
respoiiBittle  for  this* 
tUe  uatnrali&ts  rind 
t lie  experts  01  nstde- 
enJe.  '• 


Unis  ;.  wben  > 

Jnri ve  cau trill  'it  iii 
: orie^hajjg  j p iirSijji  rvV 
}y  another. 

Taro 

il  and’  rfe  bow. 
whgii,  and  <v;)kmv 
V'.m  :vi;]  ii  k .n :V«  . 

,ijiy  same  sbap^  • kird 

Odd 
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THE  NEW  GROWTH  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


POPULATION  and  wealth  are  classi- 
fied by  the  same  standards.  In  both 
cases  a million  is  the  utmost  figure  that  is 
popularly  comprehended.  A million  of 
citizens  or  of  dollars  suggests  the  ripening 
of  success  in  both  fields.  It  is  true  that 
London  has  five  millions  of  citizens  and 
the  Astors  have  thirty  times  as  maty  dol- 
lars, but  London  is  simply  one  of  the 
world’s  capitals  and  the  Astors  are  but 
millionaires  in  the  general  thought  and 
speech.  In  America  we  are  growing  fa- 
miliar with  big  figures,  and  now  it  seems 
logically  likely  that  another  town  will 
soon  increase  our  acquaintance  with 
them.  It  startled  the  English-speaking 
world  to  learn  that  Chicago  had  reached 
the  million  mark,  but  to-day  we  foresee 
that  in  a few  years — perhaps  the  next 
census  will  record  it — St.  Louis  is  to  share 
the  honor  with  her.  No  other  Western 
city  has  such  a start  in  the  race.  It  is 
true,  if  the  signs  are  to  be  trusted,  that 
the  Twin  Cities — Minneapolis  and  St. Paul 
—may  then  have  a joint  population  of  a 
million,  but  St.  Louis  is  the  commercial 
rival  of  all  three  of  her  great  Northern 
neighbors,  and  is  drawing  trade  which 
they  were  seeking,  while  the  Twins  are  sep- 
arate cities.  The  only  millionaire  towns, 
so  to  speak,  will  be  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis. 

St.  Louis  is  already  the  fifth  in  size 
among  the  cities  of  the  land,  and  would 
be  fourth  if  Brooklyn  were  rated  what 
she  is  in  fact  — a bedchamber  of  New 
York.  But  it  is  the  now  growth  of  St. 
Louis,  her  re-start  in  life,  that  is  most 
significant  and  interesting;  it  began  so 
recently  and  is  gathering  momentum  so 
fast.  And  we  shall  see  that  never  was 
city’s  growth  more  firmly  rooted  or  gen- 
uine. What  is  accomplished  there  is 
performed  without  trumpeting  or  bluster, 
by  natural  causes,  and  with  the  advan- 
tages of  conservatism  and  great  wealth. 
More  remarkable  yet,  and  still  more  ad- 
mirable, the  new  growth  of  the  city  is 
superimposed  upon  an  old  foundation. 
It  is  an  age,  as  this  world  goes,  since  this 
proud  city  could  be  called  new  and 
crude.  The  greater  St.  Louis  of  the  near 
future  will  be  a fine,  dignified,  solid  city, 
with  a firmly  established  and  polished 
society,  cultivated  tastes,  and  the  monu- 
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ments,  ornaments,  and  atmosphere  of  an 
old  capital. 

I have  had  occasion  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  these  articles  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  our  West  to  speak  of  what 
may  be  called  the  “booming  organiza- 
tions” which  father  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  more  ambitious  cities,  and 
in  some  instances  of  the  newer  States. 
These  should  have  had  more  prominence, 
and  should  have  been  mentioned  more 
frequently.  Though  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  governments  of  the  cities, 
they  are,  like  the  governments,  the  in- 
struments of  the  united  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, working  for  the  general  good,  and 
when  they  and  the  governments  conflict, 
the  will  of  “ the  boomers  ” often  rises  su- 
preme above  the  local  laws.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  announced  in  one  city  that 
the  excise  laws  would  be  ignored,  in  or- 
der that  the  place  might  prove  more 
attractive  to  a convention  of  politicians 
while  they  were  the  city’s  guests.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  such  supremacy  of 
these  powerful  and  active  unions.  Their 
leading  spirits  are  always  the  most  ener- 
getic and  enterprising  men  in  the  cities, 
and  their  interest  in  their  schemes  for 
the  general  advantage  is  more  enthusi- 
astic than  that  which  is  felt  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  phrase  “booming  organizations” 
is  applied  to  these  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  Eastern  and  transatlantic  read- 
ers. It  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  be- 
cause in  parts  of  the  West  booming  is  a 
word  that  has  come  to  be  coupled  with 
unwarranted  and  disastrous  inflation,  as 
when  a new  town  is  made  the  field  of  ad- 
venture for  town-site  and  corner-lot  gam- 
blers. I use  the  phrase  as  we  do  who 
have  succeeded  in  getting  General  Hor- 
ace Porter  to  “ boom  ” the  completion  of 
the  Grant  monument  in  Riverside  Park. 

To  “boom,”  then,  is  to  put  a plan  gener- 
ally and  favorably  before  the  people,  to 
put  a scheme  in  motion  with  eclat , to 
vaunt  the  merits  of  an  undertaking.  And 
that  is  what  is  done  with  and  for  the  in- 
terests and  merits  of  the  Western  cities 
by  these  organizations,  which  are  there 
variously  known  as  Boards  of  Trade, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Commer- 
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cial  Clubs.  They  are  in  essence  what 
our  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Eastern 
seaports  are,  but  in  some  cities  they 
work  apart  from  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  on  separate  lines,  while  in 
others  they  do  some  of  the  same  work, 
and  a great  deal  else  that  is  ver y differ- 
ent. They  are  in  some  cities  what  an 
engine  is  to  a machine-shop  or  a loco- 
motive is  to  a railway  train.  Whoever 
visits  a city  that  is  well  equipped  in  this 
respect  feels  the  pulsations  and  is  con- 
scious of  the  power  and  influence  of  its 
Board  of  Trade,  as  we  note  the  presence 
of  the  dynamo  in  a boat  that  is  lighted 
by  electricity. 

These  unions  consider  the  needs  of 
their  cities,  and  set  to  work  to  supply 
them.  They  raise  the  money  for  a fine 
hotel,  if  one  is  lacking;  and  in  at  least 
one  city  of  which  I know  they  turn  what 
trade  they  can  over  to  the  hotel  after  it 
is  built,  even  going  to  the  extreme  of 
giving  a grand  annual  banquet  there, 
and  paying  a purely  fancy  price  per  plate 
to  the  lessee  of  the  house,  in  order  that 
he  may  get  a sort  of  pourboire  out  of  it. 
They  raise  the  means  to  build  street  rail- 
roads; they  organize  companies  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a first-class 
theatre  in  such  a city,  for  the  holding  of 
an  annual  fair  or  carnival  parade,  for  the 
construction  of  a great  hall,  to  which 
they  afterward  invite  conventions.  These 
ventures  are  not  all  expected  to  be  profit- 
able by  any  means,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  cities  ; but  they  are  “ att ractions,” 
they  swell  the  local  pride,  they  promote 
that  civicism  which  is  such  a truly  mar- 
vellous factor  in  the  even  more  marvel- 
lous progress  of  our  Western  cities.  But 
these  local  unions  go  farther.  They  ob- 
tain the  passage  of  laws  exempting  cer- 
tain manufactures  from  license  fees  and 
taxes  on  the  buildings  in  which  they  are 
carried  on,  and  then  they  induce  manu- 
facturers to  establish  their  workshops  in 
those  cities,  giving  them  bonuses  in  the 
form  of  exemption  from  taxes,  in  the 
form  of  a gift  of  land,  or  even  of  a gift 
of  a building  designed  and  constructed 
as  the  recipients  desire  to  have  it.  To 
give  one  illustration  out  of  ten  thousand, 
the  little  town  of  Rapid  City,  South  Da- 
kota, gave  a noble  store  house  of  brick 
and  stone  to  a wholesale  grocery  firm 
for  coming  there  to  do  business.  To 
give  another  view  of  the  subject,  the  ed- 
itor of  an  influential  newspaper  in  one 


of  the  ambitious  smaller  cities  of  the 
West  resigned  his  membership  in  the  lo- 
cal Board  of  Trade  because  he  said  it  con- 
tained so  many  wealthy  men,  and  they 
so  frequently  subscribed  large  sums  of 
money  for  public  improvements,  that  he 
was  uncomfortable  at  the  meetings,  and 
preferred  to  do  his  share  of  the  work  out 
side  44 until  he  had  made  his  pile”  and 
could  “chip  in  with  the  rest.” 

These  commercial  circles  send  commit- 
tees to*  Congress,  to  the  heads  of  great  so- 
cieties, to  the  capitalists  of  the  East  and 
of  the  Old  World,  to  urge  their  needs 
and  merits,  for  especial  ends.  They 
cause  the  building  of  railroads  and  rail- 
road spurs;  they  print  books,  pamphlets, 
and  “folders,”  to  scatter  praise  of  their 
cities  wherever  English  is  read.  They 
stop  at  nothing  which  will  tend  toward 
the  advancement  of  their  local  interests. 
They  are  unions  of  business  men,  land- 
owners,  and  capitalists;  but,  as  in  all 
things,  one  man  is  the  dominant  spirit 
and  the  most  fertile  in  expedients.  This 
is  usually  the  secretary,  who  is  a salaried 
officer.  Men  with  an  especial  genius  for 
the  work  drift  into  such  positions,  and 
when  they  prove  especially  and  signally 
capable  officials,  such  as  those  are  who  are 
in  St.  Paul,  Spokane,  and  St.  Louis,  other 
cities  try  to  secure  them. 

St.  Louis  has  one  of  the  most  progress- 
ive and  influential  bodies  in  the  West  in 
its  Merchants’  Exchange.  It  is  by  no 
means  a mere  exchange.  It  does  very 
much  of  the  work  toward  the  public  and 
general  good  of  which  I have  spoken; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  entire 
Southwest,  and  the  immense  territory 
drained  by  the  Mississippi,  find  in  it  the 
ablest  and  most  active  champion  of  their 
needs.  It  is  to  the  central  West  and  the 
Southwest  what  our  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  to  New  York  and  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  But 
with  the  sudden  assumption  of  a new 
youthfulness  in  old  St.  Louis  there  has 
sprung  up  an  auxiliary,  or,  at  all  events, 
another  organization  for  the  exploitation 
and  advancement  of  local  interests.  It 
is  called  “the  Autumnal  Festivities  As- 
sociation,” and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  mediums  through  which 
Western  enterprise  works. 

The  story  of  its  inception  and  organ- 
ization, with  the  incidents  I gathered 
concerning  the  firelike  rush  of  the  move- 
ment among  all  classes  of  St.  Louis  citi- 
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zens,  presents  a peculiarly  clear  reflection 
of  the  character  of  the  new  life  that  now 
dominates  that  city,  as  well  as  of  the 
forcefulness  and  ambition  of  the  West- 
ern people  generally. 

When  St.  Louis  failed  to  secure  the 
World’s  Fair,  instead  of  sinking  back 
discouraged,  its  leading  men  concluded 
that  one  fault  with  the  city  must  be  that 
its  merits  were  not  as  widely  or  as  clear- 
ly understood  as  was  necessary.  There- 
fore, in  the  spring  of  1891,  a meeting  was 
called  at  the  Exposition  Building  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  forming  an  or- 
ganization which,  for  three  years  at  least, 
should  devote  itself  to  celebrating  the 
achievements  and  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  city.  From  the  stage  the 
crude  plan  of  the  campaign  was  an- 
nounced, and  suggestions  from  the  audi- 
ence were  asked  for.  As  my  informants 
put  it,  “the  first  ‘suggestion’  was  a sub- 
scription of  $10,000  from  a dry -goods 
firm;  the  second  was  a similar  gift  from 
a rich  tobacconist.  Then  came  two  sub- 
scriptions of  $7500  each,  and  others  of 
amounts  between  $5000  and  $1000.  Mr. 
John  S.  Moffitt,  a leading  merchant,  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
promised  to  undertake  the  raising  of  one 
million  dollars  within  three  years,  and 
received  promises  of  sums  amounting  to 
$100,000  on  that  first  evening.  The  sense 
of  the  meeting  was  that  this  large  amount 
should  be  expended  in  attracting  visitors 
to  the  city,  and  in  interesting  and  caring 
for  them  after  they  came. 

A sum  of  money  was  set  aside  as  a bo- 
nus for  any  persons  who  should  build  a 
one  million  dollar  fire-proof  hotel  in  the 
city  on  a site  to  be  approved  by  the  ex^ 
ecutive  committee.  It  was  resolved  to 
appropriate  as  much  as  would  be  needed 
to  illuminate  the  city  with  between  20,000 
and  100,000  gas  and  electric  lights  on  es- 
pecial evenings  during  each  year's  au- 
tumnal festivities,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  look  after  illuminations, 
transportation,  and  whatever.  It  was 
also  arranged  that  one  third  of  the  full 
amount  raised  should  be  expended  under 
the  supervision  of  a branch  of  the  organ- 
ization to  be  called  the  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. and  to  be  headed  by  Mr.  Good- 
man King  as  chairman.  Mr.  James  Cox, 
who  had  been  the  managing  editor  of 
one  of  the  daily  newspapers,  became  the 
secretary  of  this  bureau.  It  has  offices 
in  St.  Louis,  and  it  arranged  to  open  oth- 


ers in  London  and  other  cities  in  pursuit 
of  a systematic  effort  to  advertise  the 
commercial,  social,  and  sanitary  advan- 
tages which  St.  Louis  possesses. 

Without  waiting  for  the  raising  of  the 
prescribed  amount  of  money,  the  associ- 
ation fell  to  work  at  once,  and  the  illu- 
minations and  festivities  of  the  autumn 
of  1891  attracted  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  to  the  city,  and  were  charac- 
terized as  the  finest  displays  of  their 
kind  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  made 
in  the  country.  In  the  mean  time  the 
finance  committee  began  its  task  of  rais- 
ing a million  of  dollars.  It  adopted  a 
shrewdly  devised  plan.  Every  trade  was 
appealed  to  with  a request  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  and  a canvass  be 
made  within  its  own  field.  Within  a 
week  200  such  sub-committees  were  at 
work.  Each  vied  with  the  other  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  largest  sum,  and  sub- 
scriptions, in  sums  that  ranged  between 
three  dollars  and  $5000,  poured  in.  Those 
who  did  not  subscribe  promised  to  do  so 
at  a later  time.  In  answer  to  about 
4000  applications  by  these  committees, 
it  is  said  that  there  were  only  five  refu- 
sals to  join  the  popular  movement. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  the  leaders, 
even  in  this  general  sifting  of  the  popu- 
lation, to  ask  the  police  for  any  subscrip- 
tions, the  feeling  being  that  the  money 
was  to  be  expended  for  purposes  that 
would  greatly  increase  their  work;  but, 
after  waiting  for  months  to  be  asked  to 
join  the  movement,  the  police  force  ap- 
plied for  a thousand  subscription  cards, 
appointed  their  own  collectors,  and  sent 
the  money  to  the  association  headquar- 
ters in  silver  dollars  carried  in  sacks. 

The  citizens  who  were  not  directly  ap- 
pealed to — the  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
all  the  rest  — sent  in  their  checks,  and 
five  months  after  the  organization  was 
effected  the  finance  committee  reported 
the  receipt  of  two -thirds  of  the  total 
amount  that  was  to  have  been  raised  in 
three  years,  or  $600,000.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed, at  this  writing, that  there  will  be 
a failure  to  raise  the  remaining  $400,000 
within  the  period  in  which  it  will  be 
needed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  association 
was  formed  after  the  city  failed  to  secure 
the  World's  Fair,  and  that  its  term  of 
duration  covers  the  period  of  preparation 
for  and  the  holding  of  the  exposition.  It 
is  not  antagonistic  to  the  fair,  however. 
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but  is  simply  due  to  the  determination  of 
St.  Louis  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  not 
to  hide  its  light  under  a bushel,  while  the 
country  is  filled  with  visitors  to  Chicago. 

It  may  cause  a smile  to  read  that 
Chairman  King  and  Secretary  Cox  re- 
port, in  a circular  now  before  me,  what 
work  the  Bureau  of  Information  has 
done  “to  correct  any  false  impressions 
which  have  been  created  by  the  too  great 
modesty  of  St.  Louisans  in  the  past.” 
But  they  are  right,  for,  as  compared  with 
its  rivals,  St.  Louis  possessed  that  defect, 
and  the  frank  admission  of  such  a hated 
fault  shows  how  far  removed  and  re- 
formed from  retarding  bashfulness  that 
city  has  since  become.  The  bureau  re- 
ports that  it  is  causing  the  publication 
of  half-page  advertisements  of  St.  Louis, 
precisely  as  if  it  were  a business  or  a 
patent-medicine,  in  sixty-two  papers,  cir- 
culating more  than  a million  copies;  that 
it  has  obtained  reading  notices  in  all 
those  dailies;  that  “ articles  on  St.  Louis 
as  a manufacturing  and  commercial  me- 
tropolis and  as  a carnival  city”  are  sent 
out  every  day;  that  arrangements  are 
making  for  a weekly  mail  letter  to  500 
Southern  and  Western  journals;  and  that 
once  or  twice  a week  news  items  are  sent 
to  the  principal  dailies  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  was  found  that  St.  Louis  was  not 
fairly  treated  in  the  weekly  trade  reports 
published  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  this  source  of  complaint  has  been 
removed.  Invading  the  camp  of  the 
arch-enemy  — Chicago  — the  bureau  has 
caused  a handsome  “guide  to  Chicago” 
to  add  to  its  title  the  words  “and  St. 
Louis,  the  carnival  city  of  America.”  It 
is  also  getting  up  a rich  and  notable 
book,  to  be  called  St.  Louis  through  a 
Camera , for  circulation  among  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  The  local  service 
for  the  press  telegraphic  agencies  has 
been  greatly  improved,  “and  the  efforts 
of  the  bureau  to  increase  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  notices  of  St.  Louis  in 
the  daily  papers  throughout  the  United 
States  have  continued  to  prove  success- 
ful,” so  that  “instead  of  St.  Louis  being 
ignored  or  referred  to  in  a very  casual 
manner,  it  is  now  recognized  as  fully  as 
any  other  large  city  in  America.” 

I have  described  the  operations  of  this 
association  and  its  most  active  bureau  at 
some  length  because  they  exhibit  the  far- 
thest extreme  yet  reached  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  most  extraordinary  phase 


of  Western  enterprise.  There  we  see  a 
city  managed  by  its  people  as  a wide- 
awake modern  merchant  looks  after  his 
business.  It  is  advertised  and  “written 
up  ” and  pushed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world,  with  all  its  good  features  clearly 
and  proudly  set  forth.  There  is  boasting 
in  the  process,  but  it  is  always  based  upon 
actual  merit,  for  St.  Louis  is  an  old  and 
proud  city;  and  there  is  no  begging  at 
all.  The  methods  are  distinctly  legiti- 
mate, and  the  work  accomplished  is  hard 
work,  paid  for  by  hard  cash.  It  is  con- 
sidered a shrewd  investment  of  energy 
and  capital,  and  not  a speculation.  If 
we  in  the  Eastern  cities,  who  are  said  to 
be  “fossilized,”  are  not  inclined  to  im- 
itate such  a remarkable  example  of  en- 
terprise, we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
concord  and  the  hearty  local  pride  from 
which  it  springs. 

St.  Louis  is  the  one  large  Western  city 
in  which  a man  from  our  Eastern  cities 
would  feel  at  once  at  home.  It  seems  to 
require  no  more  explanation  than  Boston 
would  to  a New-Yorker,  or  Baltimore  to 
a Bostonian.  It  speaks  for  itself  in  a fa- 
miliar language  of  street  scenes,  architec- 
ture, and  the  faces  and  manners  of  the 
people.  In  saying  this  I make  no  com- 
parison that  is  unfavorable  to  the  other 
Western  cities,  for  it  is  not  unfriendly  to 
say  that  their  most  striking  characteristic 
is  their  newness,  or  that  this  is  lacking  in 
St.  Louis.  And  yet  to-day  St.  Louis  is 
new-born,  and  her  appearance  of  age  and 
of  similarity  to  the  Eastern  cities  belies 
her.  She  is  not  in  the  least  what  she 
looks.  Ten  or  a dozen  years  ago  there 
began  the  operation  of  influences  which 
were  to  rejuvenate  her,  to  fill  her  old 
veins  with  new  blood,  to  give  her  the 
momentum  of  the  most  vigorous  Western 
enterprise.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  these 
began  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  new  metro- 
politan spirit  commenced  to  throb  in  the 
veins  of  the  old  city.  The  change  is 
not  like  the  awakening  of  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, for  the  city  never  slept;  it  is  rather 
a repetition  of  the  case  of  that  boy  god 
of  mythology  whose  slender  form  grew 
sturdy  when  his  brother  was  born.  It 
was  the  new  life  around  the  old  that 
spurred  it  to  sudden  growth. 

There  is  much  striving  and  straining 
to  fix  upon  a reason  for  the  growth  of 
St.  Louis,  and  in  my  conversations  with 
a great  number  of  citizens  of  all  sorts  be- 
tween the  City  Hall  and  the  Merchants' 
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Exchange,  I heard  it  ascribed  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  coal,  iron,  and  wood;  to  river  im- 
provement, reconstructed  streets,  manu- 
factures, and  even  to  politics.  All  these 
are  parts  of  the  reason,  the  whole  of 
which  carries  us  back  to  the  late  war. 
In  the  war-time  the  streets  of  St.  Louis 
were  green  with  grass  because  the  tribu- 
tary country  was  cut  off.  After  the  war, 
and  until  ten  years  ago,  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration was  composed  of  the  hardy  races 
of  northern  Europe,  who  were  seeking 
their  own  old  climate  in  the  New  World. 
Chicago  was  the  great  gainer  among  the 
cities.  That  tide  from  northern  Europe 
not  only  built  up  Chicago,  but  it  poured 
into  the  now  well-settled  region  around 
it,  where  are  found  such  cities  as  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha,  and  a hundred  considerable  places 
of  lesser  size.  It  was  a consequence  of 
climatic  and,  to  a less  extent,  of  political 
and  social  conditions,  and  it  caused  St. 
Louis  to  stand  still.  But  for  the  past  ten 
years  the  tide  of  immigration  has  been 
running  into  the  Southwest,  into  Missou- 
ri, and  the  country  south  and  southwest 
of  it. 

St.  Louis  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
capital  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  her 
field  is  larger.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
other  large  city  between  her  and  New 
Orleans  — a distance  of  800  miles  — but 
there  is  no  other  on  the  way  to  Kansas 
City,  283  miles;  or  to  Chicago,  280  miles; 
or  for  a long  way  east  or  southwest.  Her 
tributary  territory  is  every  State  and  city 
south  of  her;  east  of  her,  to  the  distance 
of  150  miles;  north,  for  a distance  of  250 
miles;  and  in  the  west  and  southwest  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Between  1880  and  1890  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri gained  more  than  half  a million  of 
inhabitants;  Arkansas  gained  326,000; 
Colorado,  300,000;  Kansas,  430,000;  Ken- 
tucky, 200,000;  Nebraska,  600,000;  Texas, 
640,000;  Utah,  64,000;  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Oklahoma,  114,000.  Here, 
then,  was  a gain  of  3,174,000  in  popula- 
tion in  St.  Louis’s  tributary  country,  and 
this  has  not  only  been  greatly  added  to 
in  the  last  two  and  a half  years,  but  it 
leaves  out  of  account  the  growth  in  pop- 
ulation of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  St. 
Louis  had  350,518  souls  in  1880;  now  she 
calls  herself  a city  of  half  a million  in- 
habitants. Her  most  envious  critics  grant 
that  she  has  470,000  souls.  In  1891  per- 
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mits  were  granted  for  4435  new  build- 
ings, to  cost  $13,259,370,  only  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  being 
for  wooden  houses. 

The  city  now  has  347£  miles  of  paved 
streets,  and  they  are  no  longer  the  streets 
of  crumbling  limestone,  which  once  al- 
most rendered  the  place  an  abomination. 

They  now  are  as  fine  thoroughfares  as 
any  city  possesses,  272  miles  being  of  mac- 
adam, 41  of  granite  blocks,  and  the  rest 
being  mainly  of  wooden  blocks,  asphal- 
tum,  and  other  modern  materials.  A sys- 
tem of  boulevards,  of  great  extent  and 
beauty,  is  planned  and  begun.  New  water- 
works are  being  constructed  beyond  the 
present  ones  at  a cost  of  four  millions  of 
dollars,  but  with  the  result  that  a daily 
supply  of  one  hundred  millions  of  gallons 
will  be  insured.  The  principal  districts 
of  the  city  are  now  electrically  lighted. 

A new  million  dollar  hotel  is  promised. 

The  old  city,  with  its  stereotyped  forms 
of  dwellings  and  stores,  is  being  rapid- 
ly rebuilt,  and  individual  tastes,  which 
search  the  world  for  types,  are  domina- 
ting the  new  growth.  The  new  residence 
quarters,  where  the  city  is  reaching  far 
from  the  river  in  the  vicinage  of  the  great 
parks,  are  very  pretty  and  open,  and  are 
embellished  with  a great  number  of 
splendid  mansions.  In  the  heart  of  the 
city  are  many  high  modern  office  build- 
ings. They  are  not  towering  steeples,  as 
in  Chicago,  nor  are  they  massed  togeth- 
er. They  are  scattered  over  the  unusu- 
ally extended  business  district,  and  in 
their  company  is  an  uncommon  number 
of  very  large  and  substantial  warehouses, 
which  would  scarcely  attract  the  eye  of 
a New-Yorker,  because  they  form  one  of 
the  striking  resemblances  St.  Louis,  both 
new  and  old,  bears  to  the  metropolis. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  office  build- 
ings are  distinguished  for  their  massive 
walls  and  general  strength.  Beside  some 
of  the  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  buildings 
of  the  same  sort  they  appear  dark  and 
crowded,  and  are  rather  more  like  our 
own  office  piles,  where  room  is  very  high- 
priced.  But  they  are  little  worlds,  like 
their  kind  in  all  the  enterprising  towns, 
having  fly-away  elevators,  laundry  of- 
fices, drug  shops,  type-writers’  headquar- 
ters, barber  shops,  gentlemen's  furnish- 
ing shops,  bootblacks’  stands,  and  so  on. 

But  in  praising  the  new  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture in  St.  Louis  I do  not  mean  to 
condemn  all  of  the  old.  The  public  and 
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semi -public  edifices  of  its  former  eras 
should  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  pride  of  her 
people.  That  cultivated  taste  which  led 
to  the  revival  of  the  pure  and  the  classic 
in  architecture,  especially  in  the  capitals 
of  the  Southern  States,  found  full  expres- 
sion in  St.  Louis,  and  it  commands  praise 
from  whoever  sees  such  examples  of  it  as 
the  Court-house,  the  old  Cathedral,  and 
several  other  notable  buildings.  What 
was  ugly  in  old  St.  Louis  was  that  cut- 
and-dried  uniformity  in  storehouses  and 
dwellings  which  once  made  New  York 
tiresome  and  Philadelphia  hideous. 

But  to  return  to  the  size  and  growth  of 
the  city.  It  reaches  along  the  river  front 
19  miles.  It  extends  six  and  sixty-two 
one -hundredth  miles  inland,  and  it  con- 
tains 40,000  acres,  or  61.37  square  miles. 
This  immense  territory  is  well  served  by 
a great  and  thoroughly  modern  system 
of  surface  street  railways,  having  more 
than  214  miles  of  tracks,  and  run  almost 
entirely  by  electric  and  cable  power. 
Some  of  the  newer  cars  in  use  on  the 
electric  roads  are  as  large  again  as  our 
New  York  street  cars,  and  almost  half 
as  large  as  steam  railway  coaches. 
Their  rapid  movements,  their  flashing 
head-lights  at  night,  and  the  cling-clang 
of  the  cracked -sounding  gongs  in  the 
streets  seem  to  epitomize  the  rush  and 
force  of  Western  development.  There  is 
an  element  of  sorcery  in  both  of  them — 
in  modern  progress  and  in  the  electric 
cars.  Was  it  not  Dr.  Holmes  who  likened 
those  cars  to  witches  flying  along  with 
their  broomsticks  sweeping  the  air  ? 

If  Chicago  was  not  the  first,  it  was  at 
least  a very  early  railway  centre  in  the 
West,  and  her  citizens  are  right  in  as- 
cribing to  that  fact  much  of  her  prosper- 
ity. To-day  St.  Louis  has  become  re- 
markable as  a centring- place  of  railways. 
The  city  is  like  a hub  to  these  spokes  of 
steel  that  reach  out  in  a circle,  which,  un- 
like that  of  most  other  towns  of  promi- 
nence, is  nowhere  broken  by  lake,  sea,  or 
mountain  chain.  Nine  very  important 
railroads  and  a dozen  lesser  ones  meet 
there.  The  mileage  of  the  roads  thus 
centring  at  the  city  is  25,678,  or  nearly 
11,000  more  than  in  1880,  while  the  mile- 
age of  roads  that  are  tributary  to  the  city 
has  grown  from  35,000  to  more  than 
57,000.  These  railways  span  the  conti- 
nent from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
They  reach  from  New  Orleans  to  Chica- 
go, and  from  the  Northwestern  States  to 


Florida.  Through  Pullman  cars  are  now 
run  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  to 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  to  St.  Augustine 
and  Tampa  in  the  season.  New  lines 
that  have  the  city  as  their  objective 
point  are  projected,  old  lines  that  have 
not  gone  there  are  preparing  to  build 
connecting  branches,  and  several  of  the 
largest  systems  that  reach  there  are  just 
now  greatly  increasing  their  terminal  fa- 
cilities in  the  city  with  notable  works  and 
at  immense  cost.  The  new  railway  bridge 
across  the  river  is  yet  a novelty,  but  it  is 
to  be  followed  at  once  by  $ union  depot, 
which  is  promised  to  be  the  most  com- 
modious passenger  station  in  the  world. 
It  will  embrace  all  the  latest  and  most 
admirable  concomitants  of  a first-class 
station.  It  will  be  substantial  and  cost- 
ly, and  will  follow  an  architectural  de- 
sign which  will  render  it  a public  orna- 
ment. 

But  St.  Louis  is  something  besides  the 
focal  point  of  57,000  miles  of  railways. 
She  is  the  chief  port  in  18,000  miles  of 
inland  waterways.  She  is  superior  to  the 
nickname  she  often  gets  as  the  mere  “ cap- 
ital of  the  Mississippi  Valley,”  but  her 
leading  men  have  never  been  blind  to 
the  value  of  that  mightiest  of  American 
waterways  as  a medium  for  the  trans- 
portation of  non-perishable  and  coarse 
freights,  and  as  a guarantor  of  moderate 
freight  rates.  The  Merchants’  Exchange 
of  St.  Louis  has  for  twenty  years  been 
pressing  the  government  to  expend  upon 
the  improvement  of  this  highway  such 
sums  as  will  render  it  navigable  at  a 
profit  at  all  times.  The  government  has 
greatly  bettered  the  condition  of  the  riv- 
er, but  it  will  require  a large  expenditure 
and  long-continued  work  to  ensure  a fair 
depth  all  along  the  channel  at  low  water. 
What  is  wanted  is  a ten-foot  channel. 
Now  it  drops  to  five  feet  and  a half,  and 
even  less  where  there  are  obstructions 
in  the  form  of  shoals  and  bars.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  the  improvement  asked  for 
would  so  reduce  the  cost  of  freighting  on 
the  river  as  to  bring  to  the  residents  of 
the  valleys  of  the  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries a gain  that  would  be  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  work.  In  the  language 
of  a resolution  offered  in  Congress  by 
Mr.  Cruise,  of  Kansas,  “it  would  reclaim 
an  area  of  lands  equal  to  some  of  the 
great  States,  and  so  improve  the  property 
of  the  people  and  increase  their  trade  re- 
lations with  other  sections  of  the  United 
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States,  and  improve  the  condition  of  our 
foreign  trade,  as  to  benefit  every  interest 
and  every  part  of  the  whole  country.” 

This  year  the  Exchange  and  the  city 
government,  with  the  leading  industrial 
bodies  of  the  city,  sent  a memorial  to 
Congress  which  they  called  “a  plea  in 
favor  of  isolating  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  making  it  the  subject  of  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $8,000,000  until  it 
shall  be  permanently  improved  for  safe 
and  useful  navigation.”  They  said  that 
the  removal  of  a snag  or  a rock  any- 
where between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans 
extends  relief  to  Pittsburg,  Little  Rock, 
Nashville,  and  Kansas  City.  This  is  be- 
cause the  stream  runs  past  and  through 
ten  States,  and  (with  its  tributaries)  wa- 
ters and  drains,  wholly  or  in  part,  more 
than  one-half  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union. 

After  proving  that  28,000,000  persons 
inhabit  the  region  directly  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  river,  the  me- 
morialists proceed  to  show  that  the  rail- 
roads in  1890  carried  freight  at  .941  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  this  amounted 
to  $11  29  for  1200  miles,  the  distance  be- 
tween Boston  or  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis,  whereas  the  river  rate  for  that  dis- 
tance was  $2  20  a ton.  They  show  that 
whereas  it  cost  42£  cents  to  send  a bushel 
of  wheat  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  in  1868,  the  rate  had  decreased  in 
1891  to  .941  of  a cent.  This  saving  to  the 
people  was  not  brought  about  solely  by 
competition  among  the  railroads;  the 
competition  of  the  water  lines  with  the 
railroads  also  influenced  the  reduction. 
Upon  the  basis  of  an  estimate  that  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  must  be  spent  upon 
the  river,  they  offer  other  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  money  will  be  well  spent. 
They  assert  that  before  the  jetties  deep- 
ened the  mouth  of  the  river,  only  half  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat  were  annually 
exported  to  Europe  from  New  Orleans. 
Now  eighteen  millions  of  bushels  are 
shipped  thus,  and  the  amount  is  increas- 
ing. Had  that  wheat  not  gone  by  that 
route  at  the  rate  of  14^  cents  a bushel 
from  St.  Louis  to  Liverpool,  it  must  have 
been  sent  by  rail  to  New  York  at  2l£ 
cents  a bushel — a difference  of  seven 
cents  a bushel  in  favor  of  the  river  route, 
or  a saving  of  $1,260,000  on  the  annual 
shipment  of  wheat  alone.  The  census 
figures  of  1890  show  that  the  amount  of 
freight  carried  on  the  river  and  its  trib- 
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utaries  in  1889  was  31,000,000  tons.  It  is 
impossible  to  here  follow  the  arguments 
and  pleas  that  are  embodied  in  the  me- 
morial, but  it  is  well  to  know  that  they 
are  not  the  outcome  of  the  interests  and 
ambition  of  St.  Louis  alone,  but  of  the 
entire  region  which  makes  use  of  the  now 
erratic,  destructive,  and  uncertain  river. 
What  St.  Louis  asks  is  what  New  Or- 
leans wants,  and  this  is  what  Memphis, 
Vicksburg,  Cairo,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  several  large  and  populous 
States  believe  should  be  granted  for  their 
relief  and  gain. 

The  bill  that  was  prepared  in  this  in- 
terest provides  that  the  river,  from  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  jetties,  be  per- 
manently improved  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  chief 
engineers  of  the  army;  that  $8,000,000  be 
appropriated  for  said  improvement,  and 
that  a similar  sum  be  annually  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  until  the  river  is  permanently  im- 
proved for  safe  and  useful  navigation. 

The  coal  supply,  whicli  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
new  St.  Louis  as  a manufacturing  centre, 
comes  from  Illinois,  the  bulk  of  it  being 
obtained  within  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
of  the  city.  St.  Louis  is  itself  built  over  a 
coal  bed,  and  the  fuel  was  once  mined  in 
Forest  Park,  though  not  profitably.  The 
Illinois  soft  coal  is  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  for  making  steam.  It  is  sold 
in  the  city  for  from  $1  15  to  $1  50  a ton. 
The  Merchants’  Exchange  has  it  hauled 
to  its  furnaces  in  wagons  for  $1  56  a ton, 
but  Mr.  Morgan,  the  secretary — to  whom 
I am  greatly  indebted  for  many  facts  re- 
specting the  commerce  of  the  city — says 
that  those  manufacturers  who  buy  the 
same  coal  by  the  car-load  get  it  cheaper. 

All  southern  Illinois,  across  the  Mississip- 
pi, is  covered  with  coal.  Fifty  or  sixty 
miles  farther  south  in  that  State  a higher 
grade  of  bituminous  coal  is  found,  and 
marketed  in  St.  Louis  for  household  use. 

It  is  cleaner  and  burns  with  less  waste, 
but  it  costs  between  25  and  30  per  cent, 
more. 

The  Exposition  and  Music  Hall  Build- 
ing was  the  subject  of  what  was  perhaps 
the  first  great  expression  of  the  renewed 
youth  of  the  city.  It  is  a monument  to 
the  St.  Louis  of  to-day.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  structure  used  for  “exposi- 
tion ” purposes  in  this  country  since  the 
.Centennial  World’s  Fair  at  Philadelphia. 
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It  is  506  feet  long,  332  feet  wide,  and  en- 
closes 280,000  feet  of  space.  The  history 
of  its  construction  is  one  of  those  stories 
of  popular  co-operation  and  swift  execu- 
tion of  which  St.  Louis  seems  likely  to 
offer  the  world  a volume.  A fund  of 
three-quarters  of  a million  was  raised  by 
popular  subscription  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  the  building  was  finished  within 
twelve  months  of  the  birth  of  the  project. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  stone,  and  terra-cotta, 
has  a main  hall  so  large  that  a national 
political  convention  took  up  only  one 
nave  in  it,  contains  the  largest  music  hall 
in  the  country,  with  a seating  capacity 
for  4000  persons,  and  a smaller  entertain- 
ment hall  to  accommodate  1500  persons. 
The  famous  pageants  and  illuminations 
which  mark  the  carnival  in  that  city  are 
coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. Six  of  these  fairs  have  been  held 
in  this  building,  each  continuing  forty 
days,  and  showing  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  whole  country,  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  St. Louis 
naturally  make  a very  important  contri- 
bution to  the  display. 

I say  “naturally,”  because  this  busy 
capital  of  the  centre  of  the  country  and 
of  its  main  internal  water  system  has  an 
imposing  position  as  one  of  the  greatest 
workshops  and  trading-points  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes 
no  Western  city  outstrips  St.  Louis,  and 
her  jobbing  trade  in  these  lines  is  enor- 
mous, and  rapidly  increasing.  Boston, 
the  shoe-distributing  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, sent  310,500  cases  of  goods  to  St. 
Louis  in  1891,  as  against  288,000  to  Chi- 
cago and  284,000  to  New  York.  The 
gain  in  the  manufactured  product  of  St. 
Louis  was  17  per  cent,  last  year,  and  in 
the  jobbing  trade  it  was  more  than  40  per 
cent.  The  Shoe  and  Leather  Gazette  of 
that  city  makes  the  confident  prediction 
that,  “at  this  rate  of  progress,  in  five 
years  St.  Louis  will  lead  the  world  in  the 
number  of  shoes  manufactured  and  in 
the  aggregate  distribution  of  the  same.” 

She  has  an  enormous  flour-milling  in- 
terest, having  sold  in  1891  no  less  than 
4,932,465  barrels  of  flour.  Her  14  mills 
in  the  city  have  a capacity  of  11,850  bar- 
rels a day,  and  her  16  mills  close  around 
the  city,  and  run  by  St.  Louis  men  and 
capital,  grind  9850  barrels  a day.  The  city 
turned  out  1,748,190  barrels  and  the  sub- 
urbs 1,542,416  barrels  in  1891.  In  the  neck- 


and-neck  race  in  flour-milling  between 
St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  has 
recently  suffered  through  the  loss  of  a 
large*  mill  by  fire.  The  figures  for  the 
two  cities  are, St.  Louis,  1,748,190  barrels; 
Milwaukee,  1,827,284  barrels.  It  is  seen 
that  our  reciprocal  treaties  with  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  countries  and 
the  islands  off  our  coast  will  open  up  a 
large  and  lucrative  trade  in  flour,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  commodities.  While 
I was  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  early  spring  of 
1892,  a large  shipment  of  flour  had  been 
made  to  Cuba,  where  the  duty  on  that 
staple  had  been  reduced  from  nearly  five 
dollars  to  one  dollar  a barrel.  The  city 
exported  344,506  barrels  to  Europe,  and 
sold  more  than  two  millions  of  barrels  to 
supply  the  Southern  States. 

Cotton  is  received  in  St.  Louis  from 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  Indian  Territory.  It  seeks 
that  way  to  the  East,  and  as  much  passes 
on  as  is  stopped  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  used 
to  a slight  extent  in  manufactures  there. 
A wooden-ware  company  in  the  city  sells 
fully  one-half  of  all  that  ware  that  is 
marketed  in  the  country,  and  manufac- 
tures, or  controls  the  manufacture,  in 
many  places.  The  largest  hardware 
company  in  the  country  which  does  not 
make,  but  carries  on  a jobbing  trade  in 
those  goods  is  a St.  Louis  institution. 
The  saddlery  and  harness  makers  do  a 
business  of  three  millions;  the  clothing- 
makers  have  a trade  of  six  millions;  the 
new  and  growing  trade  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  electrical  supplies  reached  a value 
of  five  millions  last  year;  four  millions 
in  wagons  and  carriages  was  an  item  of 
the  city’s  manufactures;  the  making  of 
lumber,  boxes,  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds 
amounted  to  five  millions;  of  paints,  to 
three  millions,  and  of  printing,  publish- 
ing, and  the  periodical  press,  to  eight 
and  a quarter  millions.  The  businesses 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron  sup- 
plies, brass  goods,  and  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals are  all  very  large. 

Within  ten  years  the  furniture-making 
industry  has  doubled,  and  there  are  now 
57  furniture  factories,  employing  4000 
men,  and  making  $5,500,000  worth  of 
goods.  St.  Louis  is  said  to  be  the  only 
city  that  increased  its  operations  in  this 
respect  in  1891.  The  territory  of  distri- 
bution was  largely  extended,  and  now 
includes  Mexico  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican States.  The  fact  that  the  city  is  a 
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great  hard-wood  lumber  market,  coupled 
with  her  cheap  coal,  accounts  for  this 
growth.  The  cattle  business  is  another 
line  in  which  St.  Louis,  among  the  larger 
cattle  depots,  made  a unique  progress. 
She  handled  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a million  of  cattle,  nearly  half  a million 
of  sheep,  1,380,000  hogs,  and  55,975  horses 
and  mules.  The  only  falling  off  was  in 
the  horse  and  mule  trade,  and  that  was 
due  to  the  supremacy  of  electric  and  cable 
power  over  horse -power  on  street  rail- 
roads. St.  Louis  is  still  the  great  mule 
market  of  the  country. 

The  city  caters  to  human  weakness  by 
an  enormous  output  of  beer  and  tobacco. 
Of  each  of  these  luxuries  she  makes  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars’  worth  annually. 
Here  is  the  largest  lager-beer  brewery  in 
the  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  the 
city  is  third  in  the  list  of  brewing  towns. 
The  business  excited  the  interest  of  Eng- 
lish capital,  and  a syndicate  bought  up  a 
great  number  of  the  breweries,  but  the 
two  largest  remain  the  property  of  the 
original  companies.  Twenty  millions  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  this  trade,  which 
is  carried  from  St.  Louis  into  every  State, 
into  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  even  into 
Australia  and  Europe. 

St.  Louis  is  our  biggest  market  for 
manufactured  tobacco.  Thus  the  princi- 
pal depots  of  the  trade  compare  with  one 
another: 

Pound*. 

Total  sales  of  chewing  and  smoking  to- 1 OAo  ^ ^ 
bucco  in  the  United  States f 


St  Louis 52.214.862 

Fifth  New  Jersey  District 22,000,000 

Cincinnati 21.000.000 

Petersburg,  Virginia 18,000,000 


Of  plug  tobacco,  44,503,098  pounds  were 
taxed  as  the  city’s  product  in  1891  ; of 
smoking  tobacco,  about  5,682,000  pounds; 
and  of  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco,  314,702 
pounds.  The  cigars  made  there  number- 
ed fifty-three  and  a quarter  millions. 

St.  Louis  has  twenty-three  national  and 
State  banks  and  four  trust  companies  with 
a joint  banking  capital  of  $29,661,075. 
The  city  is  one  of  the  two  second-class 
national  banking  depositories,  New  York 
being  the  other,  and  Washington  (the 
United  States  Treasury)  being  the  one  of 
the  first-class.  In  the  monetary  strain 
of  1891,  St.  Louis  developed  a reserved 
financial  strength  which  enabled  its  banks 
not  only  to  supply  the  bare  needs,  but  to 
very  substantially  assist  other  cities. 

It  is  a comfortable  and  a dignified  city, 
with  every  sign  of  wealth  in  its  commer- 
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cial  and  residence  districts,  and  with  a 
shopping  district  whose  windows  form  a 
perpetual  world’s  fair.  The  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  tasteful  and  attractive 
shop -window  displays  always  accompa- 
nies push  and  prosperity  in  a city,  and  in 
this  respect  none  in  America  excels  this 
one.  Yet  it  offers  a chance  to  compare 
modern  customs  in  this  respect  with  the 
shabby  inert  ways  of  the  traders  of  the 
past.  To  see  the  contrast  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  centre  of  Broadway  and 
walk  to  where  that  street  passes  the 
French  Market.  Here  is  the  cramped, 
careless  untidiness  of  half  a century  ago; 
but  the  place  has  a distinct  interest  for  a 
New-Y orker,  because  it  is  his  Eighth  Ward 
transplanted.  The  same  low  brick  houses, 
the  same  dormer  - windows,  the  same 
cheap  signs,  and  the  stalls  and  stands 
and  tiny  shops  that  are  found  near  Spring 
Street  market  are  all  repeated. 

But  it  is  easy  to  change  one’s  point  of 
view  of  the  city,  and  declare  it  to  be  one 
*of  the  most  open,  clean,  and  clear  of  set- 
tlements. This  can  be  accomplished  by 
going  out  to  Grand  Avenue  and  beyond, 
and  riding  through  the  dwelling  districts. 
There  one  sees  broad  tree-lined  streets, 
costly  houses,  and  many  beautiful  semi- 
private, courtlike  streets  that  are  the 
seats  of  pretty  homes.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood are  the  parks  which  are  the  crown 
and  glory  of  the  city.  Some,  like  For- 
est Park,  boast  nature’s  beauties  merely 
tidied  and  treasured  up;  but  others  show 
the  blending  of  human  taste  with  natural 
greenery  and  blossom  adorned  by  statu- 
ary and  fountains.  But  St.  Louis  is  ricli 
otherwise  in  those  possessions  which 
have  elsewhere  been  described— her  fine 
theatres,  her  clubs  and  churches,  her 
great  lire-proof  hotel,  her  schools,  and  her 
old  and  cultivated  societ}r. 

The  levee  along  the  river-side  is  worth 
a visit.  It  is  diametrically  different  in 
itself  and  its  atmosphere  from  the  city 
that  lies  back  of  it,  and  that  seems  so 
familiar  to  a New-Yorker.  It  is  a wide 
and  imposing  incline  of  stone  paving, 
perhaps  250  feet  broad.  It  is  not  Western  ; 
it  is  Southern.  Hides,  wool,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  are  heaped  about  on  the  wharf - 
boats,  which  seem  to  cling  to  the  levee 
with  gangways  that  are  like  the  antennae 
of  an  insect.  There  is  a line  of  huge  old- 
time  river  packets,  looking  as  open  and 
frail  as  bird-cages,  but  with  towering 
black  funnels  from  which  jet  smoke  curls 
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lazily  up.  Beyond  is  the  turgid,  hurry- 
ing river.  The  street  along  the  top  of 
the  levee  is  a single  line  of  warehouses 
and  shops.  The  latter  recall  those  of  our 
own  water-side  in  New  York.  In  place 
of  our  bronzed  and  bearded  salt-water 
men,  here  are  shiftless  white  laborers  and 
negro  roustabouts.  But  the  same  petty 
traders  are  among  them,  keeping  drink- 
ing-places and  stands  for  the  sale  of 
brass  watches  and  rings,  dirks,  brass 
knuckles,  pistols,  cartridges.  Cheap  gin, 
cheaper  clothing,  and  still  cheaper  jew- 
elry are  the  prime  articles  all  along  the 
thoroughfare,  precisely  as  in  New  York 
or  Liverpool  or  Havre. 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  drawn 
from  the  Mississippi,  as  is  the  case  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  cities  between  there  and 
St.  Louis.  It  is  mud-colored,  and  seems 
thick  and  soupy,  whether  it  is  or  no.  I 
was  assured  that  it  was  second  in  high 
sanitary  qualities  to  the  Nile  water,  which 
is  still  muddier. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  sum  of  the 
collective  ambition  of  St.  Louis  was  rep- 
resented by  a pretty  woman  with  jewels 
in  her  ears  and  mounted  on  a thorough- 
bred horse.  Women,  horses,  and  dia- 
monds, in  other  words,  were  the  things 
dearest  to  its  heart  in  the  by-gone  days. 
I do  not  know  whether  this  taste  has 
changed  with  the  inrush  of  new  inhab- 
itants. They  certainly  have  the  fine 
horses  in  plenty,  and  St.  Louis  is  likely 
long  to  maintain  her  fame  as  a seat  of 
womanly  beauty.  Having  observed  sev- 
eral very  large  and  splendid  jeweller’s 
shops  that  are  a notable  feature  of  the 
showy  business  streets,  I went  into  one  of 
the  finest  and  inquired  of  the  manager 
whether  the  city  still  is  true  to  its  old 
love,  the  diamond.  Behold  his  answer: 

4 'There  is  no  one  of  moderate  means 
in  St.  Louis  who  does  not  own  and  wear 
diamonds,”  said  he;  “however,  they  are 
not  worn  as  large  as  formerly.  Two  and 
a half  carats  is  the  size  of  the  largest 
stones  now  worn  by  men  or  women.  The 
ladies  who  possess  ear-rings  still  wear 
them,  but  few  are  now  bought.  There  is 
no  nonsensical  law,  such  as  obtains  in 
London  and  Paris,  making  it  bad  form  to 
wear  diamonds  in  the  daytime.  Those 
who  have  them  wear  them  when  they 
please.” 

The  Chief  of  Police,  Mr.  Lawrence  Har- 
rigan,  assured  me  that  there  is  no  fixed 
gaming-place  in  St.  Louis— not  one  regu- 
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lar  “game,” even  of  poker.  The  people 
did  not  want  it,  and  the  police  did  not 
want  it,  so  it  was  stopped,  he  said.  The 
men  play  at  their  homes,  in  clubs,  and  in 
the  hotels,  but  I saw  no  sign  of  any  in- 
dulgence in  cards  anywhere  in  this  which 
was  once  the  greatest  gambling- town, 
next  to  New  Orleans,  in  the  country. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  city  is 
a moral  one,  for  its  people  are  distinctly 
human,  and  the  imperfections  of  their 
lives  are  apparent  and,  in  some  respects, 
lively.  The  theatres  are  open  seven 
nights  in  the  week,  and,  while  Friday  is 
the  play -going  night  for  the  fashion- 
ables, Sunday  is  the  night  for  the  people. 

They  have  an  American  Sunday  in 
St.  Louis.  It  is  the  same  as  what  we  in 
the  East  call  a European  Sunday.  But 
it  becomes  apparent  to  whoever  travels 
far  in  the  United  States  that  the  only 
Sunday  which  deserves  a distinct  title  is 
that  of  England,  New  England,  and  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Sunday  of  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  and  most  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  major  part  of  our  land  is  European, 
if  you  please;  but  it  is  also  American. 
In  St.  Louis  the  theatres,  groggcries, 
dives,  “melodeons,”  cigar  stores,  candy 
stores,  and  refreshment  places  of  every 
kind  are  all  kept  wide  open.  The  street 
cars  carry  on  their  heaviest  trade,  and  the 
streets  are  crowded  then  as  on  no  other 
day  of  the  week.  On  the  other  days  the 
city  keeps  up,  in  great  part,  the  measure 
of  its  old  river-side  hospitality,  a survival 
of  the  merry  era  of  the  steamboats.  The 
numerous  night  resorts — the  variety  and 
music  halls,  the  dance -houses  and  the 
beer  - gardens,  blaze  out  with  a promi- 
nence nothing  gets  by  day. 

To  conclude,  in  the  language  of  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  several  thoroughly 
equipped  newspapers  of  the  city:  fckSt. 
Louis  prefers  to  do  business  according  to 
safe  and  creditable  doctrines,  and  to  win 
success  by  honestly  deserving  it.  Her 
experience  has  vindicated  her  policy. 
She  lias  never  taken  a step  backward. 
She  does  her  business  with  her  own 
money.  She  has  multiplied  her  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  establishments, 
her  blocks  of  magnificent  buildings,  and 
her  facilities  of  trade  in  every  direction 
out  of  her  legitimate  profits.  As  she  has 
been  in  the  past,  so  she  will  be  in  the 
future— the  country’s  best  example  of  a 
truly  thrifty  city.” 
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XL. 

RAY  followed  Hughes  to  his  grave  in 
the  place  where  Denton  and  his  chil- 
dren were  already  laid.  It  did  not  seem 
as  if  the  old  man  were  more  related  to 
them  in  death  than  he  had  been  in  life  by 
their  propinquity;  but  it  satisfied  a be- 
lated maternal  and  conjugal  sentiment  in 
Mrs.  Denton.  She  did  not  relinquish  the 
leading  place  in  the  family  affairs  which 
she  had  taken  in  her  father’s  last  days. 
She  decided  against  staying  in  their  pres- 
ent apartment  after  their  month  was  out, 
and  found  a tiny  flat  of  three  rooms  in 
a better  neighborhood  down- town,  where 
she  had  their  scanty  possessions  establish- 
ed, including  the  cat. 

Kane  did  not  go  to  the  funeral  because 
of  a prejudice  which  he  said  he  had 
against  such  events;  David  Hughes,  he 
said,  would  have  been  the  first  to  applaud 
his  sincerity  in  staying  away.  But  he 
divined  that  there  might  be  need  of  help 
of  another  kind  in  the  emergency,  and 
he  gave  it  generously  and  delicately.  He 
would  not  suffer  Mr.  Brandreth  to  ren- 
der any  part  of  this  relief;  he  insisted 
that  it  was  his  exclusive  privilege  as 
Hughes’s  old  friend.  Now  that  David 
was  gone,  he  professed  a singularly  vivid 
sense  of  his  presence;  and  he  owned  that 
he  had  something  like  the  pleasure  of 
carrying  a point  against  him  in  defray- 
ing his  funeral  expenses.  “You  know 
that  there  was  a time  in  David’s  life  when 
he  believed  that  if  men  could  be  got  to 
live  rightly  they  need  never  die.  He 
compromised  with  death  afterwards,  on 
condition  that  its  mystery  should  be  taken 
away,  but  I think  that  in  his  own  case  he 
always  had  a lurking  expectation  of  liv- 
ing forever." 

Hughes’s  daughters  accepted  his  help 
frankly,  each  after  her  kind:  Mrs.  Den- 
ton as  a gift  which  it  must  long  continue 
to  be;  Peace  as  a loan  which  must  some 
day  be  repaid.  The  girl  went  back  to  her 
work  in  due  time,  and  whenever  Ray 
visited  his  publisher  he  saw  her  at  her 
desk. 

He  did  not  always  go  to  speak  to  her, 
for  he  had  a shamefaced  fear  that  she 
was  more  or  less  always  engaged  in  work- 
ing up  hints  from  Mr.  Brandreth  into 


paragraphs  about  A Modem  Romeo.  His 
consciousness  exaggerated  the  publish- 
er’s activity  in  this  sort;  and  at  first  he 
shunned  all  these  specious  evidences  of 
public  interest  in  the  forth-coming  novel. 
Then  he  began  jealously  to  look  for  them, 
and  in  his  mind  he  arraigned  the  jour- 
nals where  they  did  not  appear  for  envy 
and  personal  spite.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  prove  why  there 
should  have  been  either  in  his  case,  un- 
less it  was  because  their  literary  notes 
were  controlled  by  people  whose  books 
had  been  ignored  or  censured  by  Every 
Evening , and  this  theory  could  not  hold 
with  all.  Most  of  the  papers,  however, 
published  the  paragraphs,  with  that  mu- 
nificence which  journalism  shows  towards 
literature.  The  author  found  the  inspired 
announcements  everywhere ; sometimes 
they  were  varied  by  the  office  touch,  but 
generally  they  were  printed  exactly  as 
Mr.  Brandreth  framed  them;  however  he 
found  them,  they  gave  Ray  an  insensate 
joy.  Even  the  paragraphs  in  the  trade 
journals,  purely  perfunctory  as  they  were, 
had  a flavor  of  sincere  appreciation;  the 
very  advertisements  which  accompanied 
them  there  affected  him  like  favorable 
expressions  of  opinion.  His  hunger  for 
them  was  inappeasable ; in  his  heart  he 
accused  Mr.  Brandreth  of  a stinted  proc- 
lamation. 

The  publisher  was  hurrying  the  book 
forward  for  the  summer  trade,  and  was 
aiming  it  especially  at  the  reader  going 
into  the  country,  or  already  there.  He 
had  an  idea  that  the  summer  resorts  had 
never  been  fully  worked  in  behalf  of  the 
better  sort  of  light  literature,  and  he  in- 
tended to  make  any  sacrifice  to  get  the 
book  pushed  by  the  news  companies.  He 
offered  them  rates  ruinously  special,  and 
he  persuaded  Ray  to  take  five  per  cent,  on 
such  sales  if  they  could  be  made.  He 
pressed  forward  the  printing,  and  the  au- 
thor got  his  proofs  in  huge  batches,  with 
a demand  for  their  prompt  return.  The 
nice  revision  which  he  had  fancied  him- 
self giving  the  work  in  type  was  impossi- 
ble; it  went  from  his  hand  with  crudities 
that  glared  in  his  tormented  sense,  till  a 
new  instalment  eclipsed  the  last.  He 
balanced  the  merits  and  defects  against 
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one  another,  and  tried  to  believe  that  the 
merits  would  distract  the  attention  of 
criticism  from  the  defects.  He  always 
knew  that  the  story  was  very  weak  in 
places;  he  conceived  how  it  could  be  at- 
tacked in  these;  he  attacked  it  himself 
with  pitiless  ridicule  in  a helpless  im- 
personation of  different  reviewers;  and 
he  gasped  in  his  self-inflicted  anguish. 
When  the  last  proof  left  his  hands  the 
feeblest  links  were  the  strength  of  the 
whole  chain,  which  fell  to  pieces  from 
his  grasp  like  a rope  of  sand. 

There  was  some  question  at  different 
times  whether  the  book  had  not  better  be 
published  under  a pseudonyme,  and  Ray 
faithfully  submitted  it  to  the  editor  of 
Every  Evening , as  something  he  was 
concerned  in.  It  was  to  be  considered 
whether  it  was  advisable  for  a critic  to 
appear  as  an  author,  and  whether  the 
possible  failure  of  the  book  would  not  re- 
act unfavorably  upon  the  criticisms  of 
the  journal.  The  chief  decided  that  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  him,  and  at 
the  worst  it  could  do  no  more  than  range 
Ray  with  other  critics  who  had  failed  as 
authors.  With  the  publisher  it  was  a 
more  serious  matter,  and  he  debated  much 
whether  the  book,  as  a stroke  of  business, 
had  not  better  go  to  the  public  anony- 
mously. They  agreed  that  P.  B.  S.  Ray 
on  the  title-page  would  be  rather  formida- 
ble from  the  number  of  the  initials  which 
the  reader  would  have  to  master  in  speak- 
ing of  the  author.  Shelley  Ray,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  taken  for  a senti- 
mental pseudonyme.  They  decided  that 
anonymity  was  the  only  thing  for  it. 

“ But  then,  it  will  be  losing  the  interest 
of  your  money,  if  the  book  goes,”  Mr. 
Brandretli  mused.  “You  have  a right 
to  the  cumulative  reputation  from  it,  so 
that  if  you  should  write  another — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  afraid  of  there  ever  be- 
ing auother!”  said  Ray,  with  his  distract- 
ed head  between  his  hands.  He  sudden- 
ly lifted  it.  “What  is  the  matter  with 
the  Spartan  severity  of  S.  Ray?” 

“ S.  Ray  might  do,”  Mr.  Brandretli  as- 
sented, thoughtfully.  “ Should  you  mind 
my  asking  Mrs.  Brandretli  how  it  strikes 
her?” 

“Not  at  all.  Very  glad  to  have  you. 
It  s short,  and  unpretentious,  and  non- 
committal. I think  it  might  do.” 

Mrs.  Brand reth  thought  so  too,  and  in 
that  form  the  author’s  name  appeared  on 
the  title-page.  Even  in  that  form  it  did 


not  escape  question  and  censure.  One  re- 
viewer devoted  his  criticism  of  the  story 
to  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  au- 
thor’s initial ; another  surmised  it  a mask. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  its  simplicity  piqued 
curiosity,  and  probably  promoted  the 
fortune  of  the  book,  as  far  as  that  went. 

There  was  no  immediate  clamor  over 
it.  In  fact,  it  was  received  so  passively 
by  the  public  and  the  press  that  the  au- 
thor might  well  have  doubted  whether 
there  was  any  sort  of  expectation  of  it,  in 
spite  of  the  publisher’s  careful  preparation 
of  the  critic’s  or  the  reader’s  mind.  There 
came  back  at  once  from  obscure  quarters 
a few  echoes,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of 
the  synopsis  of  the  book’s  attractions  sent 
out  with  the  editorial  copies,  but  the  in- 
fluential journals  remained  heart-sicken- 
ingly  silent  concerning  A Modem  Romeo. 
There  was  a boisterous  and  fatuous  eulogy 
of  the  book  in  the  Midland  Echo , which 
Ray  knew  for  the  expression  of  Sander- 
son’s friendship;  but  eager  as  he  was  for 
recognition,  he  could  not  let  this  count; 
and  it  was  followed  by  some  brief  depre- 
ciatory paragraphs  in  which  he  perceived 
the  willingness  of  Hanks  Brothers  to  com- 
pensate themselves  for  having  so  hand- 
somely let  Sanderson  have  his  swing.  He 
got  back  some  letters  of  acknowledg- 
ment from  people  whom  he  had  sent  the 
book;  he  read  them  with  hungry  zest,  but 
he  could  not  make  himself  believe  that 
they  constituted  impartial  opinion:  not 
even  the  letter  of  Mr.  Richings,  who 
praised  the  classic  purity  of  the  diction, 
and  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  a 
more  careful  perusal  of  the  work  than  he 
had  yet  been  able  to  give  it;  or  the  letter 
of  the  young  lady  who  had  detected  him 
in  the  panoply  of  his  hero,  and  who  now 
wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  a success 
which  she  too  readily  took  for  granted. 
One  of  his  sisters  replied  on  behalf  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  said  they  had  all 
been  sitting  up  reading  the  story  aloud 
together,  and  that  their  father  liked  it  as 
much  as  any  of  them  ; now  they  were 
anxious  to  see  what  the  papers  would  say ; 
had  he  read  the  long  review  in  the  Echo  i 
and  did  not  he  think  it  rather  cool  and 
grudging  for  a paper  that  he  had  been 
connected  with?  He  hardly  knew  wheth- 
er this  outburst  of  family  pride  gave  him 
more  or  less  pain  than  an  anonymous  let- 
ter which  he  got  from  his  native  village, 
and  which  betrayed  the  touch  of  the  local 
apothecary;  his  correspondent,  who  also 
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dealt  in  books,  and  was  a man  of  literary 
opinions,  heaped  the  novel  with  ridicule 
and  abuse,  and  promised  the  author  a coat 
of  tar  and  feathers  on  the  part  of  his  bet- 
ters whom  he  had  caricatured,  if  ever  he 
should  return  to  the  place.  Ray  ventured 
to  offer  a copy  to  the  lady  who  had  made 
herself  his  social  sponsor  in  New  York, 
and  he  hoped  for  some  intelligent  praise 
from  her.  She  asked  him  where  in  the 
world  he  had  got  together  such  a lot 
of  queer  people,  like  nothing  on  earth 
but  those  one  used  to  meet  in  the  old 
days  when  one  took  country  board;  she 
mocked  at  the  sufferings  of  his  hero,  and 
said  what  a vulgar  little  piece  his  heroine 
was;  but  she  supposed  he  meant  them  to 
be  what  they  were,  and  she  complimented 
him  on  his  success  in  handling  them. 
She  confessed,  though,  that  she  never 
read  American  novels,  or  indeed  any  but 
French  ones,  and  that  she  did  not  know 
exactly  where  to  rank  his  work ; she  bur- 
lesqued a profound  impression  of  the  hon- 
or she  ought  to  feel  in  knowing  a distin- 
guished novelist.  “You’ll  be  putting  us 
all  into  your  next  book,  I suppose.  Mind 
you  give  me  golden  hair,  not  yet  streaked 
with  silver.” 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  tokens  of 
public  acceptance,  Ray  kept  an  eager  eye 
out  for  such  signs  of  it  as  might  be  de- 
tected in  the  booksellers’  windows  and  on 
their  sign-boards.  The  placards  of  other 
novels  flamed  from  their  door-jambs,  but 
they  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  A Mod- 
em Romeo.  He  sought  his  book  in  vain 
among  those  which  formed  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  casements;  he  found  it  with 
difficulty  on  their  counters,  two  or  three 
rows  back,  and  in  remote  corners.  It 
was  like  a conspiracy  to  keep  it  out  of 
sight;  it  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  news- 
stands of  the  great  hotels  or  the  elevated 
stations,  and  Ray  visited  the  principal 
railway  depots  without  detecting  a copy. 

He  accused  Mr.  Brandreth,  in  his  heart, 
of  a lack  of  business  energy  in  all  this; 
he  would  like  to  see  him  fulfil  some  of 
those  boasts  of  push  which,  when  lie  first 
heard  them,  made  him  creep  with  shame. 
Mr.  Brandreth  had  once  proposed  a file  of 
sandwich  men  appealing  with  successive 
bill-boards: 

I. 

Have  you  Read 

li. 

“ A Modern  Romeo  ?” 

m. 


Every  One  rs  Reading 
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IV. 

“A  Modern  Romeo.” 

v. 

Why? 

vi. 

Because 

vii. 

“A  Modern  Romeo”  is 

viii. 

The  Great  American  Novel. 

Ray  had  absolutely  forbidden  this  pro- 
cession, but  now  he  would  have  taken  off 
his  hat  to  it,  and  stood  uncovered,  if  he 
could  have  met  it  in  Union  Square  or  in 
Twenty-third  Street. 

XLI. 

In  this  time  of  suspense  Ray  kept  away 
from  old  Kane,  whose  peculiar  touch  he 
could  not  bear.  But  he  knew  perfectly 
well  what  his  own  feelings  were,  and  he 
did  not  care  to  have  them  analyzed.  He 
could  not  help  sending  Kane  the  book, 
and  for  a while  he  dreaded  his  acknow- 
ledgments; then  he  resented  his  failure 
to  make  any. 

In  the  frequent  visits  he  paid  at  his 
publishers’,  he  fancied  that  his  welcome 
from  Mr.  Brandreth  was  growing  cooler, 
and  he  did  not  go  so  often.  He  kept 
doggedly  at  his  work  in  the  Every  Even- 
ing office;  but  here  the  absolute  silence 
of  his  chief  concerning  his  book  was  as 
hard  to  bear  as  Mr.  Brandreth’s  fancied 
coolness;  he  could  not  make  out  whether 
it  meant  compassion  or  dissatisfaction,  or 
how  it  was  to  affect  his  relation  to  the 
paper.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  his  ad- 
versity, or  his  delayed  prosperity,  which- 
ever it  was,  began  to  corrupt  him.  In 
his  self-pity  he  wrote  so  leniently  of  some 
rather  worthless  books  that  lie  had  no  de- 
fence to  make  when  his  chief  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  wide  divergence  between  his 
opinions  and  those  of  some  other  critics. 

At  times  when  he  resented  the  hardship 
of  his  fate  he  scored  the  books  before  him 
with  a severity  that  was  as  unjust  as  the 
weak  commiseration  in  his  praises.  He 
felt  sure  that  if  the  situation  prolonged 
itself  his  failure  as  an  author  must  in- 
volve his  failure  as  a critic. 

It  was  not  only  the  coolness  in  Mr. 
Brandreth’s  welcome  which  kept  him 
aloof;  he  had  a sense  of  responsibility, 
which  was  almost  a sense  of  guilt,  in 
the  publisher's  presence,  for  he  was  the 
author  of  a book  which  had  been  pub- 
lished contrary  to  the  counsel  of  all  lit- 
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erary  advisers.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  not  finally  asked  Mr.  Brandreth  to 
publish  it,  but  he  had  been  eagerly  ready 
to  have  him  do  it;  he  had  kept  his 
absurd  faith  in  it,  and  his  steadfastness 
must  have  imparted  a favorable  convic- 
tion to  Mr.  Brandreth;  he  knew  that 
there  had  certainly  been  ever  so  much 
personal  kindness  for  him  mixed  up  with 
its  acceptance.  The  publisher,  however 
civil  outwardly— and  Mr.  Brandreth,  with 
all  his  foibles,  was  never  less  than  a gen- 
tleman— must  inwardly  blame  him  for 
his  unlucky  venture.  The  thought  of 
this  became  intolerable,  and  at  the  end 
of  a Saturday  morning,  when  the  book 
was  three  or  four  weeks  old,  he  dropped 
in  at  Chapley’s  to  have  it  out  with  Mr. 
Brandreth.  The  work  on  the  Saturday 
edition  of  the  paper  was  always  very 
heavy,  and  Ray’s  nerves  were  fretted 
from  the  anxieties  of  getting  it  together, 
as  well  as  from  the  intense  labor  of  writ- 
ing. He  was  going  to  humble  himself 
to  the  publisher,  and  declare  their  failure 
to  be  all  his  own  fault;  but  he  had  in  re- 
serve the  potentiality  of  a bitter  quarrel 
with  him  if  he  did  not  take  it  in  the 
right  way. 

He  pushed  on  to  Mr.  Brandreth's  room, 
tense  with  his  purpose,  and  stood  scowl- 
ing and  silent  when  lie  found  Kane  there 
with  him.  Perhaps  the  old  fellow  di- 
vined the  danger  in  Ray’s  mood;  per- 
haps he  pitied  him ; perhaps  he  was  real- 
ly interested  in  the  thing  which  he  was 
talking  of  with  the  publisher,  and  which 
he  referred  to  Ray  without  any  prelimi- 
nary ironies. 

“It’s  about  the  career  of  a book;  how 
it  begins  to  go,  and  why,  and  when." 

“Apropos  of  A Modei'ii  Romeo  f ’ Ray 
asked,  harshly. 

“If  you  please,  A Modem  Romeo." 
Ray  took  the  chair  which  Mr.  Brandreth 
signed  a clerk  to  bring  him  from  with- 
out. Kane  went  on:  “It's  very  curious, 
the  history  of  these  things,  and  I’ve 
looked  into  it  somewhat.  Ordinarily  a 
book  makes  its  fortune,  or  it  doesn’t,  at 
once.  I should  say  this  was  always  the 
case  with  a story  that  had  already  been 
published  serially;  but  with  a book  that 
first  appears  as  a book,  the  chances  seem 
to  be  rather  more  capricious.  The  first 
great  success  with  us  was  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin , and  that  was  assured  before  the 
story  was  finished  in  the  old  National  Era , 
where  it  was  printed.  But  that  had  an 
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immense  motive  power  behind  it — a vital 
question  that  affected  the  whole  nation.” 

“I  seem  to  have  come  too  late  for  the 
vital  questions,”  said  Ray. 

“Oh  no!  oh  no!  There  are  always 
plenty  of  them  left.  There  is  the  indus- 
trial slavery,  which  exists  on  a much  more 
universal  scale  than  the  chattel  slavery; 
that  is  still  waiting  its  novelist.” 

“Or  its  Trust  of  novelists,”  Ray  scorn- 
fully suggested. 

“ Very  good;  very  excellent  good;  no- 
thing less  than  a syndicate  perhaps  could 
grapple  with  a theme  of  such  vast  dimen- 
sions.” 

“It  would  antagonize  a large  part  of 
the  reading  public,”  Mr.  Brandreth  said; 
but  he  had  the  air  of  making  a mental 
memorandum  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  MSS. 
dealing  with  industrial  slavery. 

“So  much  the  better!  So  much  the 
better !”  said  Kane.  “ Robert  Elsmere  an- 
tagonized much  more  than  half  its  read- 
ers by  its  religious  positions.  But  that 
wasn't  what  I was  trying  to  get  at.  I 
was  thinking  about  how  some  of  the  phe- 
nomenally successful  books  hung  fire  at 
first.” 

“Ah,  that  interests  me  as  the  author  of 
a phenomenally  successful  book  that  is 
still  hanging  fire,”  sighed  Ray. 

Kane  smiled  approval  of  his  attempt  to 
play  with  his  pain,  and  went  on : “ You 

know  that  Oates  Ajar , which  sold  up 
into  the  hundred  thousands,  was  three 
months  selling  the  first  fifteen  hundred.” 

“ Is  that  so?”  Ray  asked.  “A  Modem 
Romeo  has  been  three  weeks  selling  the 
first  fifteen.”  He  laughed,  and  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth with  him;  but  the  fact  encouraged 
him,  and  he  could  see  that  it  encouraged 
the  publisher. 

“We  won’t  speak  of  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York — ” 

“ Oh  no!  Don’t!”  cried  Ray. 

“ You  might  be  very  glad  to  have  writ- 
ten it  on  some  accounts,  my  dear  boy,” 
said  Kane. 

“ Have  you  read  it?” 

“That’s  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
haven’t  seen  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
But  I wanted  to  speak  of  Looking  Back- 
ward. Four  months  after  that  was  pub- 
lished, the  first  modest  edition  was  still 
unsold.” 

Kane  rose.  “I  just  dropped  in  to  im- 
part these  facts  to  your  publisher,  in  case 
you  and  he  might  be  getting  a little  im- 
patient of  the  triumph  which  seems  to  be 
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rather  behind  time.  I suppose  you’ve 
noticed  it?  These  little  disappointments 
are  not  suffered  in  a corner.” 

4t  Then  your  inference  is  that  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  months  A Modem  Romeo 
will  be  selling  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
a day?  I’m  glad  for  Brandreth  here,  but 
I shall  be  dead  by  that  time.  ” 

44  Oh  no ! Oh  no !”  Kane  softly  entreat- 
ed, while  he  took  Ray’s  hand  between  his 
two  hands.  “One  doesn’t  really  die  of 
disappointed  literature  any  more  than  one 
dies  of  disappointed  love.  That  is  one  of 
the  pathetic  superstitions  which  we  like 
to  cherish  in  a world  where  we  get  well 
of  nearly  all  our  hurts,  and  live  on  to  a 
hale  old  imbecility.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  boy,  you  will  survive  your  book  at 
least  fifty  years.”  Kane  wrung  Ray’s 
hand,  and  got  himself  quickly  away. 

“ There  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in 
what  he  says — ” Mr.  Brandreth  began 
cheerfully. 

“About  my  outliving  my  book?”  Ray 
asked.  “Thank  you.  There’s  all  the 
truth  in  the  world  in  it.” 

“ I don’t  mean  that,  of  course.  I mean 
the  chances  that  it  will  pick  up  any  time 
within  three  months,  and  make  its  for- 
tune.” 

“You’re  counting  on  a lucky  accident.” 

“Yes,  I am.  I’ve  done  everything  I 
can  to  push  the  book,  and  now  we  must 
trust  to  luck.  You  have  to  trust  to  luck 
in  the  book  business,  in  every  business. 
Business  is  buying  on  the  chance  of  sell- 
ing at  a profit.  The  political  economists 
talk  about  the  laws  of  business;  but  there 
are  no  laws  of  business.  There  is  no- 
thing but  chances,  and  no  amount  of  wis- 
dom can  forecast  them,  or  control  them. 
You  had  better  be  prudent,  but  if  you  are 
always  prudent  you  will  die  poor.  ‘ Be 
bold;  be  bold;  be  not  too  bold.’  That’s 
about  all  there  is  of  it.  And  I’m  going 
to  be  cheerful  too.  I’m  still  betting  on 
A Modern  Romeo”  The  young  publish- 
er leaned  forward  and  put  his  hand  on 
Ray's  shoulder,  in  a kindly  way,  and  shook 
him  a little.  “Come!  What  will  you 
bet  that  it  doesn't  begin  to  go  within  the 
next  fortnight  ? I don’t  ask  you  to  put 
up  any  money.  Will  you  risk  the  copy- 
right on  the  first  thousand?” 

“No,  I won’t  bet,”  said  Ray,  more  spirit- 
lessly than  he  felt,  for  the  proposition  to 
relinquish  a part  of  his  copyright  realized 
it  to  him.  Still  he  found  it  safest  not  to 
allow  himself  any  revival  of  his  hopes; 
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if  he  did  it  would  be  tempting  fate  to 
dash  them  again.  In  that  way  he  had 
often  got  the  better  of  fate ; there  was  no 
other  way  to  do  it,  at  least  for  him. 

XLII. 

After  a silent  and  solitary  dinner,  Ray 
went  to  see  Mrs.  Denton  and  Peace  in 
their  new  lodging.  It  was  the  upper 
floor  of  a little  house  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, which  was  sublet  to  them  by  a ma- 
chinist occupying  the  lower  floors;  Ray 
vaguely  recalled  something  in  his  face  at 
his  first  visit,  and  then  recognized  one 
of  the  attendants  at  Hughes’s  Sunday 
ministrations.  He  was  disposed  to  fel- 
lowship Ray  in  Hughes’s  doctrine,  and  in 
the  supposition  of  a community  of  inter- 
est in  Hughes’s  daughters.  They  could 
not  have  been  in  better  or  kindlier  keep- 
ing than  that  of  the  machinist’s  friendly 
wife,  who  must  have  fully  shared  his 
notion  of  Ray’s  relation  to  them.  She 
always  received  him  like  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  with  an  increasing  intimacy  and 
cordiality. 

That  evening  when  she  opened  the 
street  door  to  him  she  said,  “Go  right 
along  up;  I guess  you’ll  find  them  there 
all  right,”  and  Ray  mounted  obediently. 
Half-way  up  he  met  Mrs.  Denton  com- 
ing down,  with  her  cat  in  her  arms.  “ Oh, 
well!”  she  said.  “You’ll  find  Peace  at 
home;  I’ll  be  back  in  a moment.” 

He  suspected  that  Mrs.  Denton  fostered 
the  belief  of  the  machinist  and  his  wife 
that  there  was  a tacit  if  not  an  explicit 
understanding  between  himself  and  Peace, 
and  he  thought  that  she  would  now  very 
probably  talk  the  matter  over  with  them. 

But  he  kept  on  up  to  the  little  apartment 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  tapped  on 
the  door  standing  wide  open.  The  girl 
was  sitting  at  one  of  the  windows,  with 
her  head  and  bust  sharply  defined  against 
the  glossy  clear  evening  light  of  the  early 
summer.  She  had  her  face  turned  tow- 
ard the  street,  and  remained  as  if  she 
did  not  hear  him  at  first,  so  that  there 
was  a moment  when  it  went  through  his 
mind  that  he  would  go  away.  Then  she 
looked  round,  and  greeted  him;  and  he 
advanced  into  the  room,  and  took  the 
seat  fronting  her  on  the  other  side  of  the 
window.  There  was  a small,  irregular 
square  below,  and  above  the  tops  of  its 
trees  the  swallows  were  weaving  their 
swift  flight  and  twittering  song;  the  street 
noises  came  up  slightly  muted  through 
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the  foliage;  it  was  almost  like  a sylvan 
withdrawal  from  the  city’s  worst;  and 
they  talked  of  the  country,  and  how 
lovely  it  must  be  looking  now. 

He  said:  “ Yes,  I wonder  we  can  ever 
leave  it.  This  is  the  first  spring-time  that 
I have  ever  been  where  I couldn't  feel  my 
way  with  Nature  at  every  step  she  took. 
It's  like  a great  loss  out  of  my  life.  I 


think  sometimes  I am  a fool  to  have  staid 
here;  I can  never  get  it  back.  I could 
have  gone  home,  and  been  the  richer  by 
the  experience  of  another  spring.  Why 
didn't  I do  it?” 

4 4 Perhaps  you  couldn't  have  done  your 
work  there,”  she  suggested. 

“ Oh,  my  work!  That  is  what  people 
are  always  sacrificing  the  good  of  life  to 
— their  work!  Is  it  worth  so  much?  If 
I couldn’t  do  my  newspaper- work  there, 
I could  do  something  else.  I could  write 
another  unsuccessful  novel.” 

“Is  your  novel  a failure?”  she  asked. 

“Don’t  you  know  it  is?  It’s  been  out 
three  weeks,  and  nobody  seems  to  know 
it.  That’s  my  grief,  now;  it  may  one 
day  be  my  consolation.  I don’t  com- 
plain. Mr.  Brandreth  still  keeps  his  he- 
roic faith  in  it,  and  even  old  Kane  was 
trying  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  favorable 
prophecy  when  I saw  him  just  before 
dinner.  But  I haven’t  the  least  hope 
any  more.  I think  I could  stand  it  bet- 
ter if  I respected  the  book  itself  more. 
But  to  fail  in  a bad  cause — that's  bitter.” 
He  stopped,  knowing  as  well  as  if  he  had 
put  his  prayer  in  words  that  he  had  asked 
her  to  encourage  him,  and  if  possible  flat- 
ter him. 

“I’ve  been  reading  it  all  through  again, 
since  it  came  out,”  she  said. 

“ Oh,  have  you?”  he  palpitated. 

“And  I have  lent  it  to  the  people  in 
the  house  here,  and  they  have  read  it. 
They  are  very  intelligent  in  a kind  of 
wav — ” 

“Yes!” 

“And  they  have  been  talking  to  me 
about  it;  they  have  been  discussing  the 
characters  in  it.  They  like  it  because 
they  say  they  can  understand  just  how 
every  one  felt.  They  like  the  hero,  and 
Mrs.  Simpson  cried  over  the  last  scene. 
She  thinks  you  have  managed  the  hero- 
ine’s character  beautifully.  Mr.  Simpson 
wondered  whether  you  really  believe  in 
hypnotism.  They  both  said  they  felt  as 
if  they  were  living  it.” 

Ray  listened  with  a curious  mixture  of 
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pleasure  and  of  pain.  He  knew  very 
well  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such 
people  as  the  Simpsons  to  judge  his  story 
with  as  fine  artistic  perception  as  that  old 
society  woman  who  thought  he  meant 
to  make  his  characters  cheap  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge 
their  praise  galled  him.  But  then  came 
the  question  whether  they  could  not 
judge  better  of  its  truth  and  reality.  If 
he  had  made  a book  which  appealed  to 
the  feeling  and  knowledge  of  the  great, 
simply  conditioned,  sound-hearted,  com- 
mon-schooled American  mass  whom  the 
Simpsons  represented,  he  had  made  his 
fortune.  He  put  aside  that  other  ques- 
tion, which  from  time  to  time  presses 
upon  every  artist,  whether  he  would 
rather  please  the  few  who  despise  the 
judgment  of  the  many,  or  the  many  who 
have  no  taste,  but  somehow  have  in  their 
keeping  the  touchstone  by  which  a work 
of  art  proves  itself  a human  interest,  and 
not  merely  a polite  pleasure.  Ray  could 
not  make  this  choice.  He  said  dreami- 
ly: “If  Mr.  Brandreth  could  only  find  out 
how  to  reach  all  the  Simpsons  with  it! 

I believe  a twenty-five-cent  paper  edition 
would  be  the  thing,  after  all.  I wish 
you  could  tell  me  just  wrhat  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  said  of  the  book ; and  if  you  can 
remember  what  they  disliked  as  wTell  as 
what  they  liked  in  it.” 

Peace  laughed  a little.  “Oh,  they 
disliked  the  wicked  people.  They  thought 
the  hard  old  father  of  the  heroine  was 
terrible,  and  was  justly  punished  by  his 
daughter's  death.  At  the  same  time  they 
thought  you  ought  to  have  had  her  re- 
vive in  time  to  seize  the  hero’s  hand, 
when  he  is  going  to  shoot  himself,  and 
keep  him  from  giving  himself  a mortal 
wound.  The  cousin  ought  to  get  well, 
too;  or  else  confess  before  he  dies  that 
he  intended  to  throw  the  hero  over  the 
cliff,  so  that  it  could  be  made  out  a case 
of  self-defence.  Mr.  Simpson  says  that 
could  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
jury.” 

Ray  laughed  too.  “Yes.  It  would 
have  been  more  popular  if  it  had  ended 
well.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  Peace  suggested. 

“ Isn’t  it  the  great  thing  to  make  people 
talk  about  a book?  If  it  ended  well, 
they  wouldn’t  have  half  so  much  to  say 
as  they  will  now  about  it.” 

“Perhaps,”  Ray  assented  with  meek 
hopefulness.  “ But,  Peace,  what  do  you 
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say  about  it  ? You’ve  never  told  me 
that  yet.  Do  you  really  despise  it  so 
much  ?” 

“ I’ve  never  said  that  I despised  it.” 

“You’ve  never  said  you  didn’t,  and  by 
everything  that  you’ve  done,  you’ve  left 
me  to  think  that  you  do.  I know,”  said 
the  young  man,  “that  I’m  bringing  up 
associations  and  recollections  that  must 
be  painful  to  you;  they’re  painful  and 
humiliating  to  me.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  owe  me  that  much.” 

“I  owe  you  much  more  than  that,” 
said  the  girl.  “ Do  you  think  that  I for- 
get — can  forget  — anything  — all  that 
you’ve  been  to  us?” 

“ Oh,  don’t  speak  of  it!”  said  Ray.  “ I 
didn’t  mean  that.  And  you  needn’t  tell 
me  now  what  you  think  of  my  book.  But 
some  time  you  will,  won’t  you?”  He 
drew  forward  a little  nearer  to  her,  where 
they  sat  in  the  light  which  had  begun  to 
wane.  “ Until  then— until  then — I want 
you  to  let  me  be  the  best  friend  you  have 
in  the  world — the  best  friend  I can  be  to 
any  one.” 

He  stopped  for  some  answer  from  her, 
and  she  said:  “No  one  could  be  a truer 
friend  to  us  than  you  have  been,  from 
the  very  first.  And  we  have  mixed  you 
up  so  in  our  trouble!” 

“Oh,  no!  But  if  it’s  given  me  any 
sort  of  right  to  keep  on  coming  to  see 
Mrs.  Denton  and  you,  just  as  I used?” 

“ Why  not?”  she  returned. 

XLIII. 

Ray  went  home  ill  at  ease  with  him- 
self. He  spent  a bad  night,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  sunk  away  only  a moment 
from  his  troubles,  when  a knock  at  his 
door  brought  him  up  again  into  the 
midst  of  them.  He  realized  them  before 
he  realized  the  knock  sufficiently  to  call 
out,  “Who’s  there?” 

“Oh!”  said  Mr.  Brandreth’s  voice 
without;  “you’re  not  up  yet!  Can  I 
come  in?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Ray,  and  he  leaned 
forward  and  slid  back  the  bolt  of  his 
door:  it  was  one  advantage  of  a room  so 
small  that  he  could  do  this  without  get- 
ting out  of  bed.  “I’m  not  up  yet,  you 
see.” 

Mr.  Brandreth  seemed  to  beam  with 
one  radiance  from  his  silk  hat,  his  collar, 
his  boots,  his  scarf,  his  shining  eyes  and 
smooth -shaven  friendly  face,  as  he  en- 
tered. 
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Then  of  course,”  he  said,  “you 
haven’t  seen  the  Metropolis  yet?” 

“No;  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
Metropolis? ’ 

Mr.  Brandreth,  with  his  perfectly  fitted 
gloves  on,  and  his  natty  cane  dangling 
from  his  wrist,  unfolded  the  supplement 
of  the  newspaper,  and  accurately  folded 
it  again  to  the  lines  of  the  first  three 
columns  of  the  page.  Then  he  handed  it 
to  Ray,  and  delicately  turned  away  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

Ray  glanced  at  the  space  defined,  and 
saw  that  it  was  occupied  by  a review  of 
A Modem  Romeo.  There  were  lengths 
of  large  open  type  for  the  reviewer’s  in- 
troduction and  comments  and  conclu- 
sion, and  embedded  among  these,  in  closer 
and  finer  print,  extracts  from  the  novel, 
where  Ray  saw  his  own  language  trans- 
figured and  glorified. 

The  critic  struck  in  the  beginning  a 
note  which  he  sounded  throughout:  a cry 
of  relief,  of  exultation,  at  what  was  ap- 
parently the  beginning  of  a new  order  of 
things  in  fiction.  He  hailed  the  unknown 
writer  of  A Modem  Romeo  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  imaginative  and  the  ideal 
against  the  photographic  and  the  com- 
monplace, and  he  expressed  a pious  joy 
in  the  novel  as  a bold  advance  in  the 
path  that  was  to  lead  forever  away  from 
the  slough  of  realism.  But  he  put  on  a 
philosophic  air  in  making  the  reader  ob- 
serve that  it  was  not  absolutely  a new 
departure,  a break,  a schism ; it  was  a nat- 
ural and  scientific  evolution,  it  was  a de- 
velopment of  the  spiritual  from  the  ma- 
terial; the  essential  part  of  realism  was 
there,  but  freed  from  the  grossness,  the 
dulness  of  realism  as  we  had  hitherto 
known  it,  and  imbued  with  a fresh  life. 

He  called  attention  to  the  firmness  and 
fineness  with  which  the  situation  was  por- 
trayed and  the  characters  studied  before 
the  imagination  began  to  deal  with  them ; 
and  then  he  asked  the  reader  to  notice 
how,  when  this  foundation  had  once  been 
laid,  it  was  made  to  serve  as  a “star- 
pointing  pyramid”  from  which  the  au- 
thor’s fancy  took  its  bold  flight  through 
realms  untravelled  by  the  photographic 
and  the  commonplace.  He  praised  the 
style  of  the  book,  which  he  said  corre- 
sponded to  the  dual  nature  of  the  concep- 
tion, and  recalled  Thackeray  in  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  and  things,  and  Haw- 
thorne in  the  handling  of  motives  and 
ideas.  There  was,  in  fact,  so  much  sub- 
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tlety  in  the  author’s  dealing  with  these, 
that  one  might  almost  suspect  a feminine 
touch,  but  for  the  free  and  virile  strength 
shown  in  the  passages  of  passion  and 
action. 

The  reviewer  quoted  several  of  such 
passages,  and  Ray  followed  with  a novel 
intensity  of  interest  the  words  he  already 
knew  by  heart.  The  whole  episode  of 
throwing  the  cousin  over  the  cliff  was  re- 
printed; but  the  parts  which  the  reviewer 
gave  the  largest  room  and  the  loudest 
praise  were  those  embodying  the  incidents 
of  the  hypnotic  trance  and  the  tragical 
close  of  the  story.  Here,  he  said,  was  a 
piece  of  the  most  palpitant  actuality,  and 
he  applauded  it  as  an  instance  of  how  the 
imagination  might  deal  with  actuality. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  common- 
place, photographic,  realistic  fiction  was 
of  such  striking  effect  as  this  employment 
of  a scientific  discovery  in  the  region  of 
the  ideal.  He  contended  that  whatever 
lingering  doubt  people  might  have  of  the 
usefulness  of  hypnotism  as  a remedial 
agent,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the 
splendid  success  with  which  the  writer 
of  this  remarkable  novel  had  turned  it  to 
account  in  poetic  fiction  of  a very  high 
grade.  He  did  not  say  the  highest  grade; 
the  book  had  many  obvious  faults.  It 
was  evidently  the  first  book  of  a young 
writer,  whose  experience  of  life  had  ap- 
parently been  limited  to  a narrow  and 
comparatively  obscure  field.  It  was  in  a 
certain  sense  provincial,  even  parochial ; 
but  perhaps  the  very  want  of  an  ex- 
tended horizon  had  concentrated  the  au- 
thor’s thoughts  the  more  penetratingly 
on  the  life  immediately  at  hand.  What 
was  important  was  that  he  had  seen 
this  life  with  the  vision  of  an  idealist, 
and  had  discerned  its  poetic  uses  with 
the  sense  of  the  born  artist,  and  had  set 
it  in 


“ The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.” 


Much  more  followed  to  like  effect,  and 
the  reviewer  closed  with  a promise  to  look 
with  interest  for  the  future  performance 
of  a writer  who  had  already  given  much 
more  than  the  promise  of  mastery;  who 
had  given  proofs  of  it.  His  novel  might 
not  be  the  great  American  novel  which 
we  had  so  long  been  expecting,  but  it  was 
a most  notable  achievement  in  the  right 
direction.  The  author  was  the  prophet  of 
better  things;  he  was  a Moses, who.  if  we 
followed  him,  would  lead  us  up  from  the 
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flesh-pots  of  Realism  toward  the  promised 
land  of  the  Ideal. 

From  time  to  time  Ray  made  a little 
apologetic  show  of  not  meaning  to  do 
more  than  glance  the  review  over,  but 
Mr.  Braudreth  insisted  upon  his  taking 
his  time  and  reading  it  all;  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  about  it.  He  began  to  talk 
before  Ray  finished;  in  fact  he  agonized 
him  with  question  and  comment,  all 
through;  and  when  Ray  laid  the  paper 
down  at  last,  he  came  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed. 

“Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to 
do.  I don’t  believe  in  working  on  Sun- 
day, and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  I believe 
this  is  providential.  My  wife  does,  too; 
she  says  it’s  a reward  for  the  faith  we've 
had  in  the  book ; and  that  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  lose  a moment's  time.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  catch-on  at  all,  it  must  be  in- 
stantaneous; we  mustn't  let  the  effect  of 
this  review  get  cold,  and  I’m  going  to 
strike  while  it’s  red-hot.”  The  word  seem- 
ed to  suggest  the  magnitude  of  the  pur- 
pose which  Mr.  Brandreth  expressed  with 
seriousness  that  befitted  the  day.  “I'm 
simply  going  to  paint  the  universe  red. 
You’ll  see.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Ray,  “you’d  better 
not  tell  me  how.  I guess  I've  got  as 
much  as  I can  stand,  now.” 

“If  that  book  doesn’t  succeed,”  said 
Mr.  Brandreth,  as  solemnly  as  if  regis- 
tering a vow,  “it  won’t  be  my  fault.” 

He  went  away,  and  Ray  passed  into  a 
trance  such  as  wraps  a fortunate  lover 
from  the  outer  world.  But  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  love.  The 
passion  that  possessed  him  was  egotism 
flattered  to  an  intensity  in  which  lie  had 
no  life  but  in  the  sense  of  himself.  No 
experience  could  be  more  unwholesome 
while  it  lasted,  but  a condition  so  intense 
could  not  endure.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  keep  away  from  every  one  who  could 
keep  him  from  the  voluptuous  sense  of 
his  own  success.  He  knew  very  well  that 
the  review  in  the  Metropolis  overrated 
his  book,  but  he  liked  it  to  be  overrated; 
he  wilfully  renewed  his  delirium  from  it 
by  reading  it  again  and  again,  over  his 
breakfast,  on  the  train  to  the  Park,  aud 
in  the  lonely  places  which  he  sought  out 
there  apart  from  all  who  could  know  him 
or  distract  him  from  himself.  At  first  it 
seemed  impossible;  at  last  it  became  un- 
intelligible. He  threw  the  paper  into 
some  bushes ; then  after  he  had  got  a long 
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way  off,  he  went  back  and  recovered  it, 
and  read  the  review  once  more.  The 
sense  had  returned,  the  praises  had  re- 
lumed their  fires;  again  he  bathed  his 
spirit  in  their  splendor.  It  was  he,  he, 
he,  of  whom  those  things  were  said.  He 
tried  to  realize  it.  Who  was  he?  The 
question  scared  him ; perhaps  he  was  go- 
ing out  of  his  mind.  At  any  rate  he 
must  get  away  from  himself,  now;  that 
was  his  only  safety.  He  thought  whom 
he  should  turn  to  for  refuge.  There  were 
still  people  of  his  society  acquaintance  in 
town,  and  he  could  have  had  a cup  of 
tea  poured  for  him  by  a charming  girl 
at  any  one  of  a dozen  friendly  houses. 
There  were  young  men,  more  than  enough 
of  them,  who  would  have  welcomed  him 
to  their  bachelor  quarters.  There  was 
old  Kane.  But  they  would  have  all  be- 
gun to  talk  to  him  about  that  review; 
Peace  herself  would  have  done  so.  He 
ended  by  going  home,  and  setting  to  work 
on  some  notices  for  the  next  day’s  Every 
Evening . The  performance  was  a play 
of  double  consciousness  in  which  he 
struggled  with  himself  as  if  with  some 
alien  personality.  But  the  next  day  he 
could  take  the  time  to  pay  Mr.  Brandreth 
a visit  without  wronging  the  work  he  had 
carried  so  far. 

On  the  way  he  bought  the  leading 
morning  papers,  and  saw  that  the  pub- 
lisher had  reprinted  long  extracts  from 
the  Metropolis  review  as  advertisements 
in  the  type  of  the  editorial  page;  in 
the  Metropolis  itself  he  reprinted  the 
whole  review.  1 4 This  sort  of  thing  will 
be  in  the  principal  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  papers 
just  as  soon  as  the  mail  can  carry  them 
my  copy.  I had  thought  of  telegraphing 
the  advertisement,  but  it  will  cost  money 
enough  as  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth. 

“Are  you  sure  you’re  not  throwing 
your  money  away?”  Ray  asked,  some- 
what aghast. 

“ I’m  sure  I’m  not  throwing  my  chance 
away,”  the  publisher  retorted  with  gay 
courage.  He  developed  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign as  he  had  conceived  it,  and  Ray 
listened  with  a kind  of  nerveless  avidity. 
He  looked  over  at  Mr.  Chapley’s  room, 
where  he  knew  that  Peace  was  busily 
writing,  and  he  hoped  that  she  did  not 
know  that  he  was  there.  His  last  talk 
with  her  had  mixed  itself  up  with  the  in- 
tense experience  that  had  followed,  and 
seemed  of  one  frantic  quality  with  it. 
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He  walked  out  to  the  street  door  with  Mr. 
Brandreth  beside  him,  and  did  not  turn 
for  a glimpse  of  her. 

“Oh,  by-the-way,”  said  the  publisher 
at  parting,  “ if  you’d  been  here  a little 
sooner,  I could  have  made  you  acquaint- 
ed with  your  reviewer.  He  dropped  in  a 
little  while  ago  to  ask  who  S.  Ray  was, 
and  I did  my  best  to  make  him  believe  it 
was  a real  name.  I don’t  think  he  was 
more  than  half  convinced.” 

“I  don’t  more  than  half  believe  in 
him,”  said  Ray,  lightly,  to  cover  his  dis- 
appointment. “ Who  is  he?” 

“Well,  their  regular  man  is  off  on 
sick  leave,  and  this  young  fellow— Mor- 
rell is  his  name— is  a sort  of  under  study. 

He  was  telling  me  how  he  happened  to 
go  in  for  your  book— those  things  are  al- 
ways interesting.  He  meant  to  take  an- 
other book  up  to  his  house  with  him, 
and  he  found  he  had  yours  when  he  got 
home,  and  some  things  about  hypnotism. 

He  went  through  them,  and  then  he 
thought  he  would  just  glance  at  yours, 
anyway,  and  he  opened  on  the  hypnotic 
trance  scene,  just  when  his  mind  was  full 
of  the  subject,  and  he  couldn’t  let  go.  He 
went  back  to  the  beginning  and  read  it 
all  through,  and  then  he  gave  you  the 
benefit  of  the  other  fellow’s  chance.  He 
wanted  to  see  you,  when  I told  him  about 
you.  Curious  how  these  things  fall  out, 
half  the  time?” 

“Very,”  said  Ray,  rather  blankly. 

“I  knew  you’d  enjoy  it.” 

“Oh,  I do.” 

XL1V. 

Whether  the  boom  for  A Modern  Ro- 
meo which  began  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Metropolis  review  was  an  effect  of 
that  review  or  not,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  caprices  of  the  book  trade  would  un- 
dertake to  say.  There  had  been  enthusi- 
astic reviews  of  other  books  in  the  Me- 
tropolis which  had  resulted  in  no  boom 
whatever,  as  Kane  pointed  out  in  ironi- 
cally inviting  the  author  to  believe  that 
the  success  of  the  book  was  due  wholly 
to  its  merit. 

“And  what  was  its  long  failure  due 
to?”  Ray  asked,  tasting  the  bitter  of  the 
suggestion,  but  feigning  unconsciousness. 

“ To  its  demerit.” 

Mr.  Brandreth  was  at  first  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  boom  to  the  review;  after- 
wards he  held  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
own  wise  and  bold  use  of  the  review  in 
advertising.  There,  he  contended,  was 
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the  true  chance,  which,  in  moments  of 
grateful  piety,  he  claimed  that  he  was  in- 
spired to  seize.  What  is  certain  is  that 
other  friendly  reviews  began  to  appear 
in  other  influential  journals,  in  New  York 
and  throughout  the  country.  Ray  began 
to  see  the  book  on  the  news-stands  now ; 
he  found  it  in  the  booksellers’  windows; 
once  he  heard  people  in  an  elevated  car 
talking  of  it;  somehow  it  was  in  the  air. 
But  how  it  got  in  the  air,  no  one  could 
exactly  say;  he,  least  of  all.  He  could 
put  his  hand  on  certain  causes,  gross,  pal- 
pable, like  the  advertising  activities  of 
Mr.  Brandreth  ; but  these  had  been  in 
effectless  operation  long  before.  He  could 
not  define  the  peculiar  attraction  that 
the  novel  seemed  to  have,  even  when 
frankly  invited  to  do  so  by  a vivid  and 
pretty  young  girl  who  wrote  New  York 
letters  for  a Southern  paper,  and  who 
came  to  interview  him  about  it.  The 
most  that  he  could  say  was  that  it  had 
struck  a popular  mood.  She  was  very 
grateful  for  that  idea, and  she  made  much 
of  it  in  her  next  letter;  but  she  did  not 
succeed  in  analyzing  this  mood,  except  as 
a general  readiness  for  psychological  fic- 
tion on  the  part  of  a reading  public  wea- 
ried and  disgusted  with  the  realism  of 
the  photographic,  commonplace  school. 
She  was  much  more  precise  in  her  per- 
sonal account  of  Ray;  the  young  novelist 
appeared  there  as  a type  of  manly  beauty, 
as  to  his  face  and  head,  but  of  a regretta- 
bly low  stature,  which,  however,  you  did 
not  observe  while  he  remained  seated.  It 
was  specially  confided  to  lady  readers 
that  his  slightly  wavy  dark  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle  over  a forehead  as 
smooth  and  pure  as  a girl’s.  The  pro- 
cessed reproduction  of  Ray’s  photograph 
did  not  perfectly  bear  out  her  encomium; 
but  it  was  as  much  like  him  as  it  was 
like  her  account  of  him.  His  picture  be- 
gan to  appear  in  many  places,  with  ro- 
manced biographies,  which  made  much 
of  the  obscurity  of  his  origin  and  the 
struggles  of  his  early  life.  When  it  came 
to  be  said  that  he  sprang  from  the  lower 
classes,  it  brought  him  a letter  of  indig- 
nant protest  from  his  mother,  who  re- 
minded him  that  his  father  was  a phy- 
sician, and  his  people  had  always  been 
educated  and  respectable  on  both  sides. 
She  thought  that  he  ought  to  write  to 
the  papers  and  stop  the  injurious  para- 
graph; and  he  did  not  wholly  convince 
her  that  this  was  impossible.  He  could 


not  have  made  her  understand  how  in 
the  sudden  invasion  of  publicity  his  per- 
sonality had  quite  passed  out  of  his  own 
keeping.  The  interviewers  were  upon  him 
everywhere:  at  his  hotel,  whose  quaint- 
ness and  foreign  picturesqueness  they 
made  go  far  in  their  studies  of  him;  at 
the  Every  Evening  office,  where  their 
visits  subjected  him  to  the  mockery  of 
his  associates  on  the  paper.  His  chief 
was  too  simple  and  serious  of  purpose  to 
take  the  comic  view  of  Ray’s  celebrity; 
when  he  realized  it  through  the  fre- 
quency of  the  interviews,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  say:  “I  like  your  work  and  I 
want  to  keep  you.  As  it  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  time  when  you  will  ask  an  in- 
crease of  salary,  I prefer  to  anticipate, 
and  you’ll  find  it  put  up  in  your  next 
check  to  the  figure  which  I think  the 
paper  ought  to  stand.”  He  did  not  other- 
wise recognize  the  fact  of  the  book’s  suc- 
cess, or  speak  of  it;  as  compared  with  his 
paper,  Ray’s  book  was  of  no  importance 
to  him  whatever. 

The  interviews  were  always  flattering 
to  Ray's  vanity,  in  a certain  way,  but  it 
was  rather  wounding  to  find  that  most  of 
the  interviewers  had  not  read  his  book; 
though  they  had  just  got  it,  or  they  were 
going  to  get  it  and  read  it.  In  some  cases 
they  came  to  him  with  poetic  preoccupa- 
tions from  previous  interviews  with  Mr. 
Brandreth,  and  he  could  not  disabuse 
them  of  the  notion  that  his  literary  career 
had  been  full  of  facts  much  stranger 
than  fiction. 

“Mr.  Brandreth  says  that  if  the  truth 
could  be  told  about  that  book,”  one  young 
lady  journalist  stated,  keeping  her  blue 
eyes  fixed  winniugly  upon  the  author’s, 
->4it  would  form  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  literature. 
Won't  you  tell  me  the  truth  about  it,  Mr. 
Ray?” 

“Why,  I don’t  know  the  truth  about 
it  myself,”  Ray  said. 

“ Oh,  how  delightful !”  cried  the  young 
lady.  “ I’m  going  to  put  that  in,  at  any 
rate;”  and  she  continued  to  work  the 
young  author  with  her  appealing  eyes 
and  her  unusually  intelligent  flatteries, 
until  she  had  got  a great  deal  more  out 
of  him  concerning  the  periculations  of  his 
novel  in  manuscript  than  he  could  have 
believed  himself  capable  of  telling. 

He  went  to  Mr.  Brandreth  smarting 
with  a sense  of  having  made  a fool  of 
himself,  and,  “See  here.  Brandreth,”  he 
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said,  “what  is  so  very  remarkably  dra- 
matic in  the  history  of  a novel  kicking 
about  for  six  months  among  the  trade?’' 

Mr.  Brandreth  stared  at  him,  and  then 
said,  with  a flash  of  recollection,  “Oh! 
That  girl ! Well,  she  was  determined  to 
have  something  exclusive  about  the  book, 
and  I just  threw  out  the  remark.  I 
wasn’t  thinking  of  your  side  of  the  busi- 
ness entirely.  Ray,  you’re  a good  fellow, 
and  I don’t  mind  telling  you  that  when  I 
chanced  it  on  this  book  of  yours,  it  had 
got  to  a point  with  us  where  we  had  to 
chance  it  on  something.  Mr.  Chapley 
had  let  the  publishing  interests  of  the 
house  go  till  there  was  hardly  anything 
of  them  left;  and  when  he  went  up  into 
the  country,  this  spring,  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  my  trying  anything  in  the 
publishing  line.  But  my  wife  and  I 
talked  it  over,  and  she  saw  as  well  as  I 
did  that  I should  either  have  to  go  active- 
ly into  the  business,  or  else  go  out  of  it. 
As  it  stood,  it  wouldn’t  support  two  fam- 
ilies. So  I made  up  my  mind  to  risk 
your  book.  If  it  had  failed,  it  would 
have  embarrassed  me  awfully;  I don’t 
say  but  what  I could  have  pulled  through, 
but  it  would  have  been  rough  sledding.” 

“That  is  interesting,”  said  Ray.  “I 
don’t  see  why  I shouldn’t  begin  to  pose 
as  your  preserver.” 

“ Well,  it  wasn’t  quite  so  bad  as  that,” 
Mr.  Brandreth  gayly  protested.  “And  at 
the  last  moment,  it  might  have  been 
some  one  else.  There’s  no  reason  why 
I shouldn’t  tell  you  that  the  night  you 
came  and  wanted  me  to  take  old  Hughes’s 
book,  I talked  it  very  seriously  over  with 
my  wife,  and  we  determined  that  we 
would  look  at  it  in  the  morning,  and  per- 
haps postpone  your  novel.  We  woke 
the  baby  up  with  our  talk,  and  then  lie 
woke  us  up  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  we  were  not  fit  to  grapple 
with  the  question,  and  I took  that  for  a 
sign  and  let  them  go  on  with  your  book. 
I suppose  these  things  were  in  my  mind 
when  I told  that  girl  what  she  repeated  to 
you.” 

“Well,  the  incidents  are  dramatic 
enough,”  said  Ray,  musingly.  “Even 
tragical.” 

“ Yes,”  sighed  Mr.  Brandreth.  “I  al- 
ways dreaded  to  ask  you  how  you  made 
it  right  with  Mr.  Hughes.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Denton  made  it  right  with 
fttm,”  Ray  scoffed.  “I  told  her  how  I 
failed  with  you,  and  she  went  right  to 
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him  and  said  that  you  had  taken  his 
book  and  would  bring  it  out  at  once/’ 

Mr.  Brandreth  looked  pained.  “Well, 

I don’t  know  what  to  say  about  that. 
But  I’m  satisfied  now  that  I acted  for  the 
best  in  keeping  on  with  your  book.  I’m 
going  to  have  Mr.  Hughes’s  carefully  ex- 
amined, though.  I believe  there’s  the 
making  of  another  hit  in  it.  By-the-way,” 
he  ended,  cheerily,  “you’ll  be  glad  to 
know  that  A Modem  Romeo  has  come  of 
age:  we’ve  just  printed  the  twenty -first 
thousand  of  him.” 

“Is  it  possible!”  said  Ray,  with  well- 
simulated  rapture.  With  all  the  talk 
there  had  been  about  the  book,  he  sup- 
posed it  had  certainly  gone  to  fifty  thou- 
sand by  this  time. 

The  sale  never  really  reached  that  fig- 
ure. It  went  to  forty  two  or  three  thou- 
sand, and  there  it  stopped,  and  nothing 
could  carry  it  farther.  The  author  talked 
the  strange  arrest  over  with  the  publish- 
er, but  they  could  arrive  at  no  solution  of 
the  mystery.  There  was  no  reason  why 
a book  which  had  been  so  widely  talked 
about  and  written  about  should  not  keep 
on  selling  indefinitely ; there  was  every 
reason  why  it  should ; but  it  did  not.  Had 
it,  by  some  process  of  natural  selection, 
reached  exactly  those  people  who  cared  for 
a psychological  novel  of  its  peculiar  make, 
and  were  there  really  no  more  of  them  than 
had  given  it  just  that  vogue?  He  sought 
a law  for  the  fact  in  vain,  in  the  more 
philosophical  discussions  he  held  with  old 
Kane,  as  well  as  in  his  inquiries  with  Mr. 
Brandreth. 

Finally  Kane  said:  “Why  do  we  al- 
ways seek  a law  for  things?  Is  there  a 
law  for  ourselves?  We  think  so,  but  it’s 
out  of  sight  for  the  most  part,  and  gener- 
ally we  act  from  mere  caprice,  from  im- 
pulse. I’ve  lived  a good  many  years,  but 
I couldn’t  honestly  say  that  I’ve  seen  the 
cause  overtaken  by  the  consequence  more 
than  two  or  three  times;  then  it  struck 
me  as  rather  theatrical.  Consequences 
I’ve  seen  a plenty,  but  not  causes.  Per- 
haps this  is  merely  a sphere  of  ultima- 
tions.  We  used  to  flatter  ourselves,  in  the 
simple  old  days  when  we  thought  we 
were  all  miserable  sinners,  that  we  were 
preparing  tremendous  effects,  to  follow 
elsewhere,  by  what  we  said  and  did  here. 
But  what  if  the  things  that  happen  here 
are  effects  initiated  elsewhere?” 

“It’s  a very  pretty  conjecture/’  said 
Ray,  “but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a very 
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direct  bearing  on  the  falling  off  in  the 
sale  of  A Modern  Romeo." 

“ Everything  in  the  universe  is  related 
to  that  book,  if  you  could  only  see  it 
properly.  If  it  has  stopped  selling,  it  is 
probably  because  the  influence  of  some 
favorable  star,  extinguished  thousands  of 
years  ago,  has  just  ceased  to  reach  this 
planet." 

Kane  had  the  air  of  making  a mental 
note  after  he  said  this,  and  Ray  began  to 
laugh.  “There  ought  to  be  money  in 
that,"  he  said. 

“No,  there  is  no  money  in  Hard  Say- 
ings," Kane  returned,  sadly;  “there  is 
only — wisdom." 

Ray  was  by  no  means  discouraged 
with  his  failures  to  divine  the  reason  for 
the  arrested  sale  of  his  book  At  heart 
he  was  richly  satisfied  with  its  success, 
and  he  left  the  public,  without  grudging, 
to  their  belief  that  it  had  sold  a hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Mr.  Brandreth  was 
satisfied,  too.  He  believed  that  the  sale 
would  pick  up  again  in  the  fall  after 
people  got  back  from  the  country;  he 
had  discovered  that  the  book  had  endur- 
ing qualities;  but  now  the  question  was, 
what  was  Ray  going  to  write  next  ? “You 
ought  to  strike  while  the  iron's  hot,  you 
know." 

“Of  course,  I've  been  thinking  about 
that,"  the  young  fellow  admitted,  “and  I 
believe  I've  got  a pretty  good  scheme  fora 
novel." 

“Could  you  give  me  some  notion  of 
it?" 


“ No,  I couldn't.  It  hasn't  quite  crys- 
tallized in  my  mind  yet.  And  I don’t 
believe  it  will,  somehow,  till  I get  a name 
for  it." 

“ Have  you  thought  of  a name  ?" 

“ Yes— half  a dozen  that  won’t  do." 

“There’s  everything  in  a name,"  said 
the  publisher.  “I  believe  it  made  the 
Modem  Romeo's  fortune." 

Ray  mused  a moment.  “ How  would 
A Rose  by  any  other  Name  do  ?" 

“That’s  rather  attractive,"  said  Mr. 
Brandreth.  “ Well,  anyway,  remember 
that  we  are  to  have  the  book." 

Ray  hesitated.  “ Well— not  on  those 
old  ten-per  cent,  terms,  Brandreth." 

“Oh,  I think  we  can  arrange  the  terms 
all  right,"  said  Mr.  Brandreth. 

“Because  I can  do  much  better,  you 
know." 

“Oh,  they’ve  been  after  you,  have 
they  ?’’ 
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The  young  fellow  held  up  the  fingers 
of  one  hand. 

“Well,"  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  “your 
next  book  belongs  to  Chapley  & Co. 
You  want  to  keep  your  books  together. 
One  will  help  sell  the  other.  A Rose 
by  any  other  Name  will  wake  up  A 
Modem  Romeo  when  it  comes  out." 

XLV. 

For  Peace  Hughes  and  her  sister,  the 
summer  passed  uneventfully.  The  girl 
made  up  for  the  time  she  had  lost  ear- 
lier in  the  year  by  doing  double  duty 
at  the  increased  business  of  the  publish- 
ing house.  The  prosperity  of  A Modern 
Romeo  had  itself  added  to  her  work,  and 
the  new  enterprises  which  its  success  had 
inspired  Mr.  Brandreth  to  consider  meant 
more  letter-writing  and  more  formulation 
of  the  ideas  which  he  struck  shapelessW  if 
boldly  out.  He  trusted  her  advice  as  well 
as  her  skill,  and  she  had  now  become  one 
of  the  regular  readers  for  Chapley  Sc  Co. 

Ray  inferred  this  from  the  number  of 
manuscripts  which  he  saw  on  her  table  at 
home,  and  he  could  not  help  knowing  the 
other  things  through  his  own  acquaint- 
ance, which  was  almost  an  intimacy,  with 
Mr.  Brandreth's  affairs.  The  publisher 
was  always  praising  her.  “Talk  about 
men  !"  he  broke  out  one  day.  “ That  girl 
has  a better  business  head  than  half  the 
business  men  in  New  York.  If  she  were 
not  a woman,  it  would  be  only  a question 
of  time  when  we  should  have  to  offer  her  a 
partnership,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  her. 
But  there's  only  one  kind  of  partnership 
you  can  offer  a woman."  Ray  flushed, 
but  he  did  not  say  anything,  and  Mr. 
Brandreth  asked,  apparently  from  some 
association  in  his  mind,  “Do  you  see 
much  of  them  at  their  new  place?" 

“ Yes;  I go  there  every  week  or  so." 

“ How  are  they  getting  on?" 

“ Very  well,  I believe."  Ray  mused  a 
moment,  and  then  he  said:  “If  it  were 
not  contrary  to  all  our  preconceptions  of 
a sort  of  duty  in  people  who  have  been 
through  what  they  have  been  through, 
I should  say  they  were  both  happier  than 
I ever  saw  them  before.  I don’t  think 
Mrs.  Denton  cared  a great  deal  for  her 
children  or  husband,  but  in  her  fathers 
last  days  he  wouldn't  have  anybody  else 
about  him.  She  strikes  one  like  a person 
who  would  get  married  again." 

Mr.  Brandreth  listened  with  the  air  of 
one  trying  to  feel  shocked;  but  he  smiled. 
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44 1 don’t  blame  her,”  Ray  continued. 
“Perhaps  old  Kane's  habit  of  not  blaming 
people  is  infectious.  She  once  accounted 
for  herself  on  the  ground  that  she  didn't 
make  herself;  I suppose  it  might  be  rath- 
er dangerous  ground  if  people  began  to 
take  it  generally.  But  Miss  Hughes  did 
care  for  those  poor  little  souls  and  for  that 
wretched  creature,  and  now  the  care’s 
gone,  and  the  relief  has  come.  They  both 
miss  their  father;  but  he  was  doomed;  he 
had  to  die;  and  besides,  his  fatherhood 
struck  me  as  being  rather  thin,  at  times, 
from  having  been  spread  out  over  a com- 
munity so  long.  I can’t  express  it  exact- 
ly, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  children  of 
a man  who  is  trying  to  bring  about  a mil- 
lennium of  any  kind  do  not  have  a good 
time.  Still,  I suppose  we  must  have  the 
millenniums.” 

“You  said  that  just  like  old  Kane,” 
Mr.  Brandreth  observed. 

“Did  I?  I just  owned  he  was  infec- 
tious. If  I’ve  caught  his  habit  of  mind, 
I dare  say  I’ve  caught  his  accent.  I 
don’t  particularly  admire  either.  But 
what  I mean  is  that  Miss  Hughes  and  her 
sister  are  getting  on  very  comfortably 
and  sweetly.  Their  place  is  as  homelike 
as  any  I know  in  New  York.” 

“As  soon  as  we  get  back  in  the  fall, 
Mrs.  Brandreth  is  going  to  call  on  them. 
Now  that  Mr.  Chapley  and  Mr.  Hughes 
are  out  of  the  way,  there’s  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn’t  show  them  some  attention. 
Miss  Hughes,  at  least,  is  a perfect  lady. 
I’m  going  to  see  that  she  doesn’t  over- 
work; the  success  of  A Modem  Romeo 
has  killed  us  nearly  all;  I’m  going  to 
give  her  a three  weeks’  vacation  towards 
the  end  of  August.” 

Ray  called  upon  Peace  one  evening  in 
the  beginning  of  her  vacation,  and  found 
her  with  the  manuscript  of  a book  before 
her;  Mrs.  Denton  was  sitting  with  the 
Simpsons  on  their  front  steps,  and  sent 
him  on  up  to  Peace  when  he  declined  to 
join  her  there. 

“I  supposed  I should  find  you  reading 
up  the  Adirondack  guide-books,  or  trying 
to  decide  between  Newport  and  Saratoga. 
I don’t  see  how  your  outing  differs  very 
much  from  your  inning.” 

“This  was  only  a book  I brought 
home  because  I had  got  interested  in 
it,”  the  girl  explained  in  self-defence. 
“ We’re  not  going  away  anywhere.” 

“I  think  I would  stay  myself,”  said 
Ray,  “if  it  were  not  for  wanting  to  see 


my  family.  My  vacation  begins  to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Does  it?” 

“ Yes;  and  I should  be  very  willing  to 
spend  my  fortnight  excursioning  around 
New  York.  But  I’m  off  at  once  to-night. 

I came  in  to  say  good-by.  I hope  you’ll 
miss  me.” 

“We  shall  miss  you  very  much,”  she 
said;  and  she  added,  “I  suppose  most  of 
our  fashionable  friends  have  gone  out  of 
town.” 

“ Have  they?” 

“ I should  think  you  would  know.  We 
had  them  at  second-hand  from  you.” 

“Oh!  Those!”  said  Ray.  “Yes. 
They’re  gone,  and  I'm  going.  I hate  to 
leave  you  behind.  Have  you  any  mes- 
sage for  the  country?” 

“ Only  my  love.”  She  faced  the  man- 
uscript down  on  the  table  before  her,  and 
rocked  softly  to  and  fro  a moment.  “It 
does  make  me  a little  homesick  to  think 
of  it,”  she  said,  with  touching  patience. 

He  felt  the  forlornness  in  her  accent, 
and  a sense  of  her  isolation  possessed  him. 
When  Mrs.  Denton  should  marry  again, 
Peace  would  be  alone  in  the  world.  He 
looked  at  her,  and  she  seemed  very  little 
and  slight,  to  make  her  way  single 
handed. 

“Peace!”  he  said,  and  the  intensity  of 
his  voice  startled  him.  “There  is  some- 
thing I wanted  to  say  to  you — to  ask  you,” 
and  he  was  aware  of  her  listening  as  in 
tensely  as  he  spoke,  though  no  change  of 
attitude  or  demeanor  betrayed  the  fact; 
he  had  to  go  on  in  a lighter  strain  if  he 
went  on  at  all.  “You  know,  I suppose, 
what  a rich  man  I am  going  to  be  when 
I get  the  copyright  on  my  book.  It’s 
almost  incredible,  but  I'm  going  to  be 
worth  five  or  six  thousand  dollars:  as 
rich  as  most  millionaires.  Well — I asked 
you  to  let  me  be  your  friend  once,  be- 
cause I didn’t  think  a man  who  was  turn- 
ing out  a failure  had  the  right  to  ask  to 
be  more.  Or,  no!  That  isn't  it!”  he 
broke  off,  shocked  by  the  false  ring  of  his 
words.  “ I don’t  know  how  to  say  it.  I 
was  in  love  once— very  much  in  love;  the 
kind  of  love  that  I’ve  put  into  my  book; 
and  this— this  worship  that  I have  for 
you  — it  isn't  the  same,  Peace;  for  I do 
worship  you!  It’s  everything  that  hon- 
ors you,  and  once  it  was  like  that;  but 
now  I’m  not  sure.  But  I couldn’t  go 
away  without  offering  you  my  worship, 
for  you  to  accept  for  all  our  lives;  or  re- 
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ject,  if  it  wasn’t  enough.  Do  you  under- 
stand?” 

“I  do  understand,”  the  girl  returned, 
and  she  nervously  pressed  the  hand  which 
she  allowed  to  gather  hers  into  it. 

“I  couldn’t  leave  you,”  he  went  on, 
“ without  telling  you  that  there  is  no  one 
in  the  world  that  I honor  so  much  as 
you.  I had  it  in  my  heart  to  say  this 
long  ago;  but  it  seems  such  a strange 
thing  to  stop  with.  If  I didn’t  think  you 
so  wise  and  so  good,  I don't  believe  I 
could  say  it  to  you.  I know  that  now 
whatever  you  decide  will  be  right,  and 
the  best  for  us  both.  I couldn’t  bear  to 
have  you  suppose  I would  keep  coming 
to  see  you  without—  I would  have  told 
you  this  long  ago,  but  I always  expected 
to  tell  you  more.  But  I’m  twenty-six 
now,  and  perhaps  I shall  never  feel  in 
that  old  way  again.  I know  our  lives 
would  be  united  in  the  highest  things; 
and  you  would  save  me  from  living  for 
myself  alone.  What  do  you  say,  Peace?” 

He  waited  for  her  to  break  the  silence 
which  he  did  not  know  how  to  interpret. 
At  last  she  said,  “No!”  and  she  drew 
back  from  him  and  took  her  hand  away. 
“It  wouldn’t  be  right.  I shouldn’t  be 
afraid  to  trust  you — ” 

“Then  why—” 

“For  I know  how  faithful  you  are. 
But  I’m  afraid— I knotv — I don’t  love  you ! 
And  without  that  it  would  be  sacrilege. 
That  isn’t  enough  of  itself,  but  every- 
thing else  would  be  nothing  without  it.” 
As  if  she  felt  the  wound  her  words  must 
have  dealt  to  his  self-love,  she  hurried 
on:  “I  did  love  you  once.  Yes!  I did. 
And  when  Mr.  Brandreth  wanted  me  to 
read  your  book  that  time,  I wouldn’t, 
because  I was  afraid  of  myself.  But 
afterwards  it — went.” 

“Was  it  my  fault?”  Ray  asked. 

“It  wasn’t  any  one’s  fault,”  said  the 
girl.  “ If  I had  not  been  so  unhappy,  it 
might  have  been  different.” 

“Oh,  Peace!” 

“But  I had  no  heart  for  it.  And  now 
my  life  must  go  on  just  as  it  is.  I have 
thought  it  all  out.  I thought  that  some 
time  you  might  tell  me— what  you  have 
—or  different— and  I tried  to  think  what 
I ought  to  do.  I shall  never  care  for  any 
one  else  ; I shall  never  get  married. 
Don't  think  I shall  be  unhappy!  I can 
take  good  care  of  myself,  and  Jenny  and 
I will  not  be  lonesome  together.  Even 
if  we  don't  always  live  together — still,  I 


can  always  make  myself  a home.  I'm 
not  afraid  to  be  an  old  maid.  There  is 
work  in  the  world  for  me  to  do,  and  I can 
do  it.  Is  it  so  strange  I should  be  saving 
this?” 

“No,  no.  It’s  right.” 

“I  suppose  that  most  of  the  girls  you 
know  wouldn’t  do  it.  But  I have  been 
brought  up  differently.  In  the  Family 
they  did  not  think  that  marriage  was  al- 
ways the  best  thing;  and  when  I saw 
how  Jenny  and  Ansel—  I don’t  mean 
that  it  would  ever  have  been  like  that! 
But  I don’t  wish  you  to  think  that  life 
will  be  hard  or  unhappy  for  me.  And 
you — you  will  find  somebody  that  you 
can  feel  towards  as  you  did  towards  that 
first  girl.” 

“Never!  I shall  never  care  for  any 
one  again!”  he  cried.  At  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  there  was  a relief  which  he  tried 
to  ignore,  though  he  could  not  deny  him- 
self a sense  of  the  unique  literary  value 
of  the  situation.  It  was  from  a con- 
sciousness of  this  relief  that  he  asked, 
“And  what  do  you  think  of  me,  Peace? 
Do  you  blame  me?” 

“Blame  you?  How?  For  my  having 
changed  ?” 

“ I feel  to  blame,”  said  the  young  man. 
“How  shall  we  do,  now?  Shall  I come 
to  see  you  when  I return  ?” 

“Yes.  But  we  won’t  speak  of  this 
again.” 

“Shall  you  tell  Mrs.  Denton?” 

“Of  course.” 

“ She  will  blame  me.” 

“ She  will  blame  me,”  said  Peace.  “But 
— I shall  not  be  troubled,  and  you  mustn't,” 
she  said,  and  she  lightly  touched  him. 
“This  is  just  as  I wish  it  to  be.  I’ve 
been  afraid  that  if  this  ever  happened,  I 
shouldn’t  have  the  courage  to  tell  you 
what  I have.  But  you  helped  me,  and  I 
am  so  glad  you  did!  I was  afraid  you 
would  say  something  that  would  blind 
me,  and  keep  me  from  going  on  in  the 
right  way;  but  now — Good-night.” 

“ Good  - night,”  said  Ray,  vaguely. 
“ May  I — dream  of  you,  Peace?” 

“If  you’ll  stop  at  daybreak.” 

“Ah,  then  I shall  begin  to  think  of 
you.” 

XLYI. 

They  had  certainly  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  for  Ray  at  least  there  was 
release  from  the  obscure  sense  of  culpa- 
bility which  had  so  long  harassed  him. 
He  knew  that  unless  he  was  sure  of  his 
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love  for  Peace,  he  was  to  blame  for  letting 
her  trust  it;  but  now  that  he  had  spoken, 
and  spoken  frankly,  it  had  freed  them 
both  to  go  on  and  be  friends  without  fear 
for  each  other.  Her  confession  that  there 
had  been  a time  when  she  loved  him 
flattered  his  vanity  out  of  the  pain  of 
knowing  that  she  did  not  love  him  now; 
it  consoled  him,  it  justified  him;  for  the 
offence  which  he  had  accused  himself  of 
was  of  no  other  kind  than  hers.  How  wise- 
ly, how  generously  she  had  taken  the 
whole  matter! 

The  question  whether  she  had  not  taken 
it  more  generously  than  he  merited  began 
to  ask  itself.  She  might  have  chosen  to 
feign  a parity  with  him  in  this.  He  had 
read  of  women  who  sacrificed  their  love 
to  their  love;  and  consented  to  a life-long 
silence,  or  practised  a life-long  deceit,  that 
the  men  they  loved  might  never  know 
they  loved  them.  He  had  never  person- 
ally known  of  such  a case,  but  the  books 
were  full  of  such  cases.  This  might  be 
one  of  them.  Or  it  might  much  more 
simply  and  probably  be  that  she  had  re- 
ceived his  strange  declaration  as  she  did 
in  order  to  spare  his  feelings.  If  that 
were  true  she  had  already  told  her  sister, 
and  Mrs.  Denton  had  turned  the  absurd 
side  of  it  to  the  light,  and  had  made 
Peace  laugh  it  over  with  her. 

A cold  perspiration  broke  out  over  him 
at  the  notion,  which  he  rejected  upon  a 
moment’s  reflection  as  unworthy  of  Peace. 
He  got  back  to  his  compassionate  admi- 
ration of  her,  as  he  walked  down  to  the 
ferry  and  began  his  homeward  journey. 
He  looked  about  the  boat,  and  fancied  it 
the  same  he  had  crossed  to  New  York  in, 
when  he  came  to  the  city  nearly  a year 
before.  The  old  negro  who  whistled, 
limped  silently  through  the  long  saloon; 
he  glanced  from  right  to  left  on  the  pas- 
sengers, but  he  must  have  thought  them 
too  few,  or  not  in  the  mood  for  his  music. 
Ray  wondered  if  he  whistled  only  for  the 
incoming  passengers.  He  recalled  every 
circumstance  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Peace,  from  the  moment  she  caught  his 
notice  when  Mrs.  Denton  made  her  out- 
cry about  the  pocket-book.  He  saw  how 
once  it  had  seemed  to  deepen  to  love,  and 
then  had  ceased  to  do  so,  but  he  did  not 
see  how.  There  had  been  everything  in 
it  to  make  them  more  to  each  other,  but 
after  a certain  time  they  had  grown  less. 
It  was  not  so  strange  to  him  that  lie  had 
changed;  he  had  often  changed;  but  we 


suppose  a constancy  in  others  as  to  all 
passions  which  we  cannot  exact  of  our- 
selves. He  tried  to  think  what  he  had 
done  to  alienate  the  love  which  she  con- 
fessed she  once  had  for  him,  and  he  could 
not  remember  anything  unless  it  was  his 
cruelty  to  her  when  he  found  that  she 
was  the  friend  who  would  not  look  at  his 
story  a second  time.  She  said  she  had 
forgiven  him  that;  but  perhaps  she  had 
not;  perhaps  she  had  divined  a potential 
brutality  in  him,  which  made  her  afraid 
to  trust  him.  But  after  that  their  lives 
had  been  united  in  the  most  intimate 
anxieties,  and  she  had  shown  absolute 
trust  in  him.  He  reviewed  his  conduct 
toward  her  throughout,  and  he  could  find 
no  blame  in  it  except  for  that  one  thing.' 

He  could  truiv  feel  that  he  had  been  her 
faithful  friend,  and  the  friend  of  her  whole 
uncomfortable  family,  in  spite  of  all  his 
prejudices  and  principles  against  people 
of  that  kind.  In  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  he  enjoyed  a moment’s  sense  of  in- 
jury, which  was  heightened  when  he  re- 
flected that  he  had  even  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  pride,  after  his  brilliant  liter- 
ary success,  so  far  as  to  offer  himself  to  a 
girl  who  worked  for  her  living;  it  had 
always  galled  him  that  she  held  a place 
little  better  than  a type- writer’s.  No,  he 
had  nothing  to  accuse  himself  of,  after  a 
scrutiny  of  his  behavior  repeated  in  every 
detail,  and  applied  in  complex,  again  and 
again,  with  helpless  iteration.  Still  he 
had  a remote  feeling  of  self-reproach, 
which  he  tried  to  verify,  but  which  for- 
ever eluded  him.  It  was  mixed  up  with 
that  sense  of  escape,  which  made  him 
ashamed. 

He  lay  awake  in  the  sleeping-car  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  turned  from 
side  to  side,  seeking  for  the  reason  of  a 
thing  that  can  never  have  any  reason, 
and  trying  to  find  some  parity  between 
his  expectations  and  experiences  of  him- 
self in  such  an  affair.  It  went  through 
his  mind  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  write  a story  with  some  such  situation 
in  it;  only  the  reader  would  not  stand  it. 
People  expected  love  to  begin  mysterious- 
ly, but  they  did  not  like  it  to  end  so; 
though  life  itself  began  mysteriously  and 
ended  so.  He  believed  that  he  should 
really  try  it;  a story  that  opened  with  an 
engagement  ought  to  be  as  interesting  as 
one  that  closed  with  an  engagement;  and 
it  would  be  very  original.  He  must  study 
his  own  affair  very  closely  when  he  got 
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a little  further  away  from  it.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  when  the  chances  that 
favored  love  were  so  many  and  so  recog- 
nizable, the  chance  that  undid  it  could 
at  last  be  recognized.  It  was  merely  a 
chance,  and  that  ought  to  be  shown. 

He  began  to  wonder  if  life  had  not  all 
been  a chance  with  him.  Nothing,  not 
even  the  success  of  his  book,  in  the  light 
he  now  looked  at  it  in,  was  the  result  of 
reasoned  cause.  That  seemed  to  him  as 
purely  a chance  as  any  caprice  in  that 
world  of  chance  which  old  Richings  had 
portrayed  in  the  colors  of  Eastern  apo- 
logue. His  success  had  happened ; it  had 
not  followed;  and  he  didn’t  deserve  any 
praise  for  what  had  merely  happened. 
He  wondered  if  the  fellows  at.  Midland 
would  wish  to  celebrate  it  with  another 
dinner  to  him.  He  had  them  propose 
the  dinner  to  him,  and  he  refused  it  on 
the  ground  of  demerit.  Then  he  accepted 
it  because  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
reply  to  some  things  in  Mr.  Richings’s 
speech.  He  was  on  his  legs,  saying, 
“But,  sir,  if  this  apparent  fatality  were 
confined  to  the  economic  world  alone,  I 
should  be  willing  to  censure  civilization, 
and  take  my  chance  dumbly,  blindly, 
with  the  rest.  I have  not  found  it  so. 
On  the  contrary,  I have  found  the  same 
caprice,  the  same  rule  of  mere  casualty, 
in  the  world  which  we  suppose  to  be  or- 


dered by  law — the  world  of  thinking,  the 
world  of  feeling.  Who  knows  why  or 
how  this  or  that  thought  comes,  this 
or  that  feeling  ? Then,  in  that  world 
where  we  live  in  the  spirit,  is  wrong  al- 
ways punished,  is  right  always  rew  arded  ? 
If  we  are  honest  we  must  own  that  we 
often  see  the  good  unhappy,  and  the 
wicked  enjoying  themselves.  This  is  not 
just;  and  somehow  we  feel, we  know,  that 
justice  rules  the  universe.  Nothing,  then, 
that  seems  chance  is  really  chance.  It  is 
the  operation  of  a law  so  large  that  we 
catch  a glimpse  of  its  vast  orbit  once  or 
twice  in  a lifetime;  and  it  touches  us  like 
the  hand  of  God.  It  is  Providence!” 

He  sat  down  in  a storm  of  applause, 
and  the  car  rushed  on  through  the  night 
with  its  succession  of  smooth  impulses. 
The  thought  of  the  old  friends  he  should 
soon  meet  began  to  dispossess  the  cares 
and  questions  that  had  ridden  him;  the 
notion  of  certain  girls  at  Midland  haunt- 
ed him  sweetly,  warmly.  He  told  that 
one  who  first  read  his  story  all  about 
Peace  Hughes,  and  she  said  they 
had  never  really  been  in  love,  for  love 
was  eternal.  After  a while  he  drowsed, 
and  then  he  heard  her  saying  that  he  had 
got  that  notion  of  the  larger  law  in  his 
speech  from  old  Kane.  Then  it  was  not 
he,  and  not  she.  It  was  nothing. 

TI1K  EKD. 


MASSINGER  AND  FORD.* 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


PHILIP  MASSINGER  was  born  in 
1584,  the  son  of  Arthur  Massinger,  a 
gentleman  who  held  some  position  of 
trust  in  the  household  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  married  the  sister  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  It  was  for  her  that  the 
Arcadia  was  written.  And  for  her  Ben 
Jonson  wrote  the  famous  epitaph: 

u Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

Peath  ! ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Learn’d  and  fair  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a dart  at  thee.” 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  Mas- 
singer's boyhood  had  been  spent  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  that  would  have  sur- 
rounded such  a woman,  but  it  should  seem 


her  household.  Otherwise  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  in  dedicating  his  Bond- 
man  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  one 
of  her  sons,  he  should  say,  “however.  I 
could  never  arrive  at  the  happiness  to  be 
made  known  to  your  lordship,  yet  a de- 
sire. born  with  me,  to  make  a tender  of 
all  duties  and  service  to  the  noble  family 
of  the  He i berts  descended  to  me  as  an  in- 
heritance from  my  dead  father,  Arthur 
Massinger.”  We  know  nothing  of  him 
till  he  entered  a commoner  at  St.  Alban  s 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1602.  At  the  universi- 
ty he  remained  four  years,  but  left  it 
without  taking  a degree. 

From  the  year  1606,  until  his  name 
appeal's  in  an  undated  document  which 
the  late  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier  decides 
to  be  not  later  than  1614,  we  know 


that  he  could  not  have  been  brought  up  in 
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nothing  of  him.  This  document  is  so 
illustrative  of  the  haphazard  lives  of 
most  of  the  dramatists  and  actors  of  the 
time  as  to  be  worth  reading.  It  was 
written  by  Nathaniel  Field,  the  actor 
who  played  the  part  of  Bussy  d’Ambois 
in  Chapman’s  play  of  that  name,  and 
who  afterwards  became  prosperous  and 
one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Globe  The- 
atre. Here  it  is: 

44  To  our  most  loving  friend , Mr.  Philip  Hi?ich- 
Imc,  Esq.,  These : 

“Mr.  Hinchlow, — You  understand  our 
unfortunate  extremitie,  and  I do  not  think 
you  so  void  of  Christianity,  but  you  would 
throw  so  much  money  into  the  Thames  as  we 
request  now  of  yon  rather  than  endanger  so 
many  innocent  lives.  You  know  there  is  XL 
more  at  least  to  be  received  of  you  for  the 
play.  We  desire  you  to  lend  us  Y l.  of  that, 
which  shall  be  allowed  to  you,  without  which 
we  cannot  be  bailed,  nor  I play  auy  more  till 
this  be  despatched.  It  will  lose  you  XXL  ere 
the  end  of  the  next  week,  besides  the  hin- 
drance of  the  next  new  play.  Pray,  sir,  consid- 
er our  cases  with  humanity,  and  now  give  us 
cause  to  acknowledge  you  our  true  friend  in 
time  of  need.  We  have  entreated  Mr.  Davison 
to  deliver  this  note,  as  well  to  wituess  your 
love  as  our  promises  and  always  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  your  most  thankful  and  loving 
friend,  Nat  Fikld.” 


ing  that  he  had  probably  for  some  time 
been  connected  with  the  stage. 

There  are  two  other  allusions  to  Massin- 
ger in  the  registers  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Master  of  the  Revels.  Both  are  to  plays 
of  his  now  lost.  Of  one  of  them  even  the 
name  has  not  survived.  On  the  11th  of 
January,  1631,  Sir  Henry  refused  to  li- 
cense this  nameless  performance  “be- 
cause it  did  contain  dangerous  matter — 
as  the  deposing  of  Sebastian  King  of  Por- 
tugal by  Philip  II.,  there  being  peace 
sworn  between  England  and  Spain.”  He 
adds,  amusingly  enough,  “I  had  my  fee 
notwithstanding,  which  belongs  to  me 
for  reading  it  over,  and  ought  always  to 
be  brought  with  a book.”  Again,  in 
1638,  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  subjects  about  ship- 
money,  Sir  Henry  quotes  from  a manu- 
script play  of  Massinger  submitted  to  him 
for  censure  the  following  passage : 

“Monies?  We’ll  raise  supplies  which  wav  we 
please, 

And  force  you  to  subscribe  to  blanks  in  which 
We’ll  mulct  you  as  we  shall  think  fit.  The 
Csesars 

In  Home  were  wise,  acknowledging  no  laws 
But  what  their  swords  did  ratify,  the  wives 
And  daughters  of  the  senators  bowing  to 
Their  wills  as  deities,”  etc. 


Under  this  is  written: 

“ The  money  shall  be  abated  out  of  the 
money  [that]  remains  for  the  play  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  ours,  Rob  Dabornb.” 


“ I have  always  found  you  a true  loving 
friend  to  me,  and,  in  so  small  a suit,  it  being 
honest,  I hope  you  will  not  fail  us. 

“ Philip  Massinger.” 


The  endorsement  on  this  appeal  shows 
that  Hinchlow  sent  the  money.  No 
doubt  Field  was  selected  to  write  it  as  the 
person  most  necessary  to  Hinchlow,  who 
could  much  more  easily  get  along  with- 
out a new  play  than  without  a popular 
actor.  It  is  plain  from  the  document 
itself  that  the  signers  of  it  were  all  under 
arrest,  probably  for  some  tavern  bill,  or  it 
would  not  otherwise  be  easy  to  account 
for  their  being  involved  in  a common 
calamity.  Davison  was  doubtless  released 
as  being  the  least  valuable.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  see  how  Hinchlow’s  humanity  and 
Christianity  are  briefly  appealed  to  first 
as  a matter  of  courtesy,  and  how  the  real 
arguments  are  addressed  to  his  self-inter- 
est as  more  likely  to  prevail.  Massin- 
ger’s words  are  of  some  value  as  shovv- 
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Sir  Henry  then  adds,  “This  is  a piece 
taken  out  of  Philip  Massinger’s  play 
called  The  King  and  the  Subject , and  en- 
tered here  forever  to  be  remembered  by 
my  son  and  those  that  cast  their  eyes 
upon  it,  in  honor  of  King  Charles,  my 
master,  who,  reading  the  play  over  at 
Newmarket,  set  his  mark  upon  the  place 
with  his  own  hand  and  in  these  words: 

4 This  is  too  insolent,  and  to  be  changed.’ 
Note  that  the  poet  makes  it  the  speech  of 
Don  Pedro,  King  of  Spain,  and  spoken  to 
his  subjects.”  Coleridge  rather  hastily 
calls  Massinger  a democrat.  But  I find 
no  evidence  of  it  in  his  plays.  He  cer- 
tainly was  no  advocate  of  the  slavish 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  or  of  what 
Pope  calls  the  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong,  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
often  were,  but  he  could  not  have  been  a 
democrat  without  being  an  anachronism, 
and  that  no  man  can  be. 

The  license  of  the  stage  at  that  time 
went  much  farther  than  this  ; nay,  it 
was  as  great  as  it  ever  was  at  Athens. 
From  a letter  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
certain  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Middlesex  in  1601,  we  learn  that 
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“certain  players  who  use  to  recite  their 
plays  at  the  Curtain  in  Moorfields  do 
represent  upon  the  stage  in  their  inter- 
ludes the  persons  of  some  gentlemen  of 
good  desert  and  quality,  that  are  .yet 
alive,  under  obscure  manner,  but  yet  in 
such  sort  as  all  the  hearers  may  take  no- 
tice both  of  the  matter  and  the  persons 
that  are  meant  thereby.”  And  again  it 
appears  that  in  1605  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  memorialized  the 
Privy  Council,  informing  them  that 
“ Kemp  Armyn  and  other  players  at  the 
Black  Friars  have  again  not  forborne  to 
bring  upon  their  stage  one  or  more  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Aldermen, 
to  their  great  scandal  and  the  lessening 
of  their  authority,”  and  praying  that 
“order  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
abuse,  either  by  putting  down  or  remov- 
ing the  said  Theatre.”  Aristophanes 
brought  Socrates  and  Euripides  upon 
the  stage, — but  neither  of  these  was  an 
Alderman. 

Massinger  committed  no  offences  of 
this  kind,  unless  Sir  Giles  Overreach  be 
meant  for  some  special  usurer  whom  he 
wished  to  make  hateful,  of  which  there  is 
no  evidence.  He  does  indeed  express  his 
own  opinions,  liis  likes  and  dislikes,  very 
freely.  Nor  were  these  such  as  he  need 
be  ashamed  to  avow.  It  may  be  inferred, 
on  the  strength  of  some  of  the  senti- 
ments put  by  him  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters,  that  he  would  have  sympa- 
thized rather  with  Hampden  and  Pym 
than  with  Charles  I.  But  nothing  more 
than  this  can  be  conjectured  as  to  his 
probable  politics.  He  disliked  cruel  cred- 
itors, grinders  of  the  poor,  enclosers  of 
commons,  and  forestallers,  as  they  -were 
called;  for  corners  in  wheat  and  other 
commodities  were  not  unknown  to  our 
ancestors,  nor  did  they  think  better  of 
the  men  that  made  them  than  we.  There 
is  a curious  passage  in  his  play  of  The 
Guardian  which  shows  that  his  way  of 
thinking  on  some  points  was  not  unlike 
Mr.  Ruskin’s;  Severino,  who  has  been 
outlawed,  draws  up  a code  of  laws  for 
the  banditti  of  whom  he  has  become  cap- 
tain, defining  who  might  be  properly 
plundered  and  who  not.  Among  those 
belonging  to  the  former  class  he  places 
the 


Builders  of  iron-mills  that  grub  up  forests 
With  timber  trees  for  shipping’’  ; 


and  in  the  latter,  scholars,  soldiers,  rack- 
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rented  farmers,  needy  market  folks, 
sweaty  laborers,  carriers,  and  women. 
All  that  we  can  fairly  say  is  that  he  was 
a man  of  large  and  humane  sympathies. 

But  though  Massinger  did  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  indulge  in  as  great  licenses 
of  scenic  satire  as  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, there  is  in  his  Roman  Actor  so 
spirited  a defence  of  the  freedom  of  the 
stage  and  of  its  usefulness  as  a guar- 
dian and  reformer  of  morals  that  I will 
quote  it: 

Aretinus . Are  you  on  the  stage. 

You  talk  so  boldly? 

Paris,  The  whole  world  being  one. 

This  place  is  not  exempted ; and  I am 
So  confident  in  the  justice  of  our  cause 
That  I could  wish  Caesar,  in  whose  great  name 
All  kings  are  comprehended,  sat  as  judge 
To  hear  our  plea,  and  then  determine  of  us. 

If,  to  express  a man  sold  to  his  lusts, 

Wasting  the  treasure  of  his  time  and  fortunes 
In  wanton  dalliance,  and  to  what  sad  end 
A wretch  that’s  so  given  over  does  arrive  at ; 
Deterring  careless  youth,  by  his  example, 

From  such  licentious  courses;  laying  open 
The  snares  of  bawds,  and  the  consuming  arts 
Of  prodigal  strumpets,  can  deserve*  reproof, 

Why  are  not  all  your  golden  principles, 

Writ  down  by  grave  philosophers  to  instruct  us 
To  choose  fair  virtue  for  our  guide,  not  pleasure, 
Condemned  unto  the  fire  ? 

Sura,  There’s  spirit  in  this. 

Paris.  Or  if  desire  of  honor  was  the  base 
On  which  the  building  of  the -Roman  Empire 
Was  raised  up  to  this  height ; if,  to  inflame 
The  noble  youth  with  an  ambitious  heat 
T’  endure  the  frosts  of  danger,  nav,  of  death, 

To  be  thought  worthy  the  triumphal  wreath 
By  glorious  undertakings,  may  deserve 
Reward  or  favor  from  the  commonwealth, 

Actors  may  put  in  for  as  large  a share 
As  all  the  sects  of  the  philosophers. 

They  with  cold  precepts  (perhaps  seldom  read) 
Deliver,  what  an  honorable  thing 
The  active  virtue  is ; but  does  that  fire 
The  blood,  or  swell  the  veins  with  emulation 
To  be  both  good  and  great,  equal  to  that 
Which  is  presented  on  our  theatres? 

Let  a good  actor,  in  a loftv  scene, 

Shew  great  Aleides  honour’d  in  the  sweat 
Of  his  twelve  labours;  or  a bold  Camillus 
Forbidding  Rome  to  be  redeem’d  with  gold 
From  the  insulting  Gauls  ; or  Scipio, 

After  his  victories,  imposing  tribute 
On  conquer’d  Carthage;  if  done  to  the  life. 

As  if  they  saw  their  dangers,  and  their  glories. 
And  did  partake  wdth  them  in  their  rewards. 

All  that  have  any  spark  of  Roman  in  them. 

The  slothful  arts  laid  by,  contend  to  be 
Like  those  they  see  presented. 

Rusticus.  He  has  put 

The  consuls  to  their  whisper. 

Paris.  But  ’tis  urged 

That  we  corrupt  youth,  and  traduce  superiors. 

When  do  we  bring  a vice  upon  the  stage 

That  does  go  off  unpunish’d  ? Do  we  teach, 

By  the  success  of  wicked  undertakings, 
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Others  to  tread  in  their  forbidden  steps  ? 

We  shew  no  arts  of  Lydian  panderism, 
Corinthian  poisons,  Persian  flatteries, 

But  mulcted  so  in  the  conclusion,  that 
Even  those  spectators  that  were  so  inclined, 

Go  home  changed  men.  And,  for  traducing  such 
That  are  above  us,  publishing  to  the  world 
Their  secret  crimes,  we  are  as  innocent 
As  such  as  are  born  dumb.  When  we  present 
An  heir  that  does  conspire  against  the  life 
Of  his  dear  parent,  numbering  every  hour 
He  lives  as  tedious  to  him,  if  there  be 
Among  the  auditors  one  whose  conscience  tells 
him 

He  is  of  the  same  mould, — we  cannot  help  it. 
Or,  bringing  on  the  stage  a loose  adulteress, 

That  does  maintain  the  riotous  expense 
Of  him  that  feeds  her  greedy  lust,  yet  suffers 
The  lawful  pledges  of  a former  bed 
To  starve  the  while  for  hunger;  if  a matron, 
However  great  in  fortune,  birth,  or  titles, 

Guilty  of  such  a foul,  unnatural  sin, 

Cry  out,  ’Tis  writ  for  me, — we  cannot  help  it. 
Or,  when  a covetous  man’s  express’d,  whose  wealth 
Arithmetic  cannot  number,  and  4*  hose  lordships 
A falcon  in  one  day  cannot  fly  over, 

Yet  he  so  sordid  in  his  mind,  so  griping, 

As  not  to  afford  himself  the  necessaries 
To  maintain  life;  if  a patrician 
(Though  honour’d  with  a consulship)  find  himself 
Touch’d  to  the  quick  in  this, — we  cannot  help  it. 
Or,  when  we  show  a judge  that  is  corrupt, 

And  will  give  up  his  sentence  as  he  favours 
The  person,  not  the  cause — saving  the  guilty, 

If  of  his  faction,  and  as  oft  condemning 
The  innocent,  out  of  particular  spleen ; 

If  any  in  this  reverend  assembly, 

Nay,  even  yourself,  my  lord,  that  are  the  image 
Of  absent  Caesar,  feel  something  in  your  bosom 
That  puts  you  in  remembrance  of  things  past, 

Or  things  intended, — ’tis  not  in  cs  to  help  it. 

I have  said,  my  lord  : and  now,  as  vou  find  cause, 
Or  censure  us,  or  free  us  with  applause. 


We  know  nothing  else  of  Massinger’s 
personal  history  beyond  what  has  been 
told  except  that  the  parish  register  of  St. 
Saviour’s  contains  this  entry:  “ March 
20,  1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a 
stranger.”  A pathos  has  been  felt  by 
some  in  the  words  “a  stranger,”  as  if 
they  implied  poverty  and  desertion.  But 
they  merely  meant  that  Massinger  did 
not  belong  to  that  parish.  John  Aubrey 
is  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  in  the  re- 
gister of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Oxford, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

Massinger  wrote  thirty-seven  plays,  of 
which  only  eighteen  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  name  of  one  of  these  non-ex- 
tan  t plays,  The  Noble  Choice , gives  a 
keen  pang  to  a lover  of  the  poet,  for  it 
seems  to  indicate  a subject  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  bring  out  his  best  qualities  as  a 
dramatist.  Four  of  the  lost  plays  were 
used  to  kindle  fires  with  by  that  servant 
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of  Mr.  Warburton  who  made  such  tragic 
havoc  in  our  earlier  dramatic  literature, 
a vulgar  Omar  without  the  pious  motive 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  if,  as 
is  very  doubtful,  he  did  indeed  order  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

To  me  Massinger  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting as  well  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  the  old  dramatists,  not  so 
much  for  his  passion  or  power,  though 
at  times  he  reaches  both,  as  for  the  love 
he  shows  for  those  things  that  are  lovely 
and  of  good  report  in  human  nature,  for 
his  sympathy  with  what  is  generous  and 
high-minded  and  honorable,  and  for  his 
equable  flo^r  of  a good  every-day  kind  of 
poetry  with  few  rapids  or  cataracts,  but 
singularly  soothing  and  companionable. 

The  Latin  adjective  for  gentleman,  gene - 
rosu8 , fits  him  aptly.  His  plots  are  gen- 
erally excellent;  his  versification  mas- 
terly, with  skilful  breaks  and  pauses, 
capable  of  every  needful  variety  of  emo- 
tion; and  his  dialogue  easy,  natural,  and 
sprightly,  subsiding  in  the  proper  places 
to  a refreshing  conversational  tone.  This 
graceful  art  was  one  seldom  learned  by 
any  of  those  who  may  be  fairly  put  in 
comparison  with  him.  Even  when  it 
has  put  on  the  sock,  their  blank  verse 
cannot  forget  the  stride  and  strut  it  bad 
caught  of  the  cothurnus.  Massinger 
never  mouths  or  rants,  because  lie  seems 
never  to  have  written  merely  to  fill  up 
an  empty  space.  He  is  never  bombastic, 
for  bombast,  you  know,  gets  its  meta- 
phorical name  from  its  original  physical 
use  as  padding.  Indeed,  there  are  very 
few  empty  spaces  in  his  works.  His 
plays  are  interesting  alike  from  their 
story  and  the  way  it  is  told.  I doubt  if 
there  are  so  many  salient  short  passages, 
striking  images,  or  pregnant  sayings  to 
be  found  in  his  works  as  may  be  found 
in  those  of  very  inferior  men.  But  one 
feels  always  that  one  is  in  the  company 
of  a serious  and  thoughtful  man,  if  not 
in  that  of  a great  thinker.  Great  think- 
ers, indeed,  are  seldom  so  entertaining  as 
he.  If  he  never  taxes  the  mind  of  his 
reader,  or  calls  out  all  its  forces  with  pro- 
found problems  of  psychology,  lie  is  in- 
finitely suggestive  of  not  unprofitable  re- 
flection, and  of  agreeable  nor  altogether 
purposeless  meditation.  His  is  “a  world 
whose  course  is  equable,”  where  “calm 
pleasures  abide,”  if  no  “majestic  pains.” 

I never  could  understand  Lamb’s  putting 
Middleton  and  Rowley  above  him.  un- 
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less,  perhaps,  because  he  was  less  at  home 
on  the  humbler  levels  of  humanity,  less 
genial  than  they,  or,  at  least,  than  Row- 
ley.  But  there  were  no  proper  a?sthetic 
grounds  of  comparison,  if  I am  right  in 
thinking,  as  I do,  that  he  differed  from 
them  in  kind,  and  that  his  kind  was  the 
higher. 

In  quoting  from  Wordsworth’s  “Lao- 
damia”  just  now,  I stopped  short  of  the 
word  41  pure,”  and  said  only  that  Massin- 
ger's world  was  “equable.”  I did  this 
because  in  some  of  his  lower  characters 
there  is  a coarseness,  nay,  a foulness,  of 
thought  and  sometimes  of  phrase  for 
which  I find  it  hard  to  account.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  that  could  possibly  cor- 
rupt the  imagination,  for  it  is  altogether 
repulsive.  In  his  case,  as  in  Chapman’s, 

I should  say  that  it  indicated  more  igno- 
rance of  what  is  debasingly  called  Life 
than  knowledge  of  it.  With  all  this  he 
gives  frequent  evidence  of  a higher  con- 
ception of  love  than  was  then  common. 
The  region  in  which  his  mind  seems  most 
naturally  to  dwell  is  one  of  honor,  cour- 
age, devotion,  and  ethereal  sentiment. 

I cannot  help  asking  myself,  did  such 
a world  ever  exist?  Perhaps  not,  yet  one 
is  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  such  a world 
as  might  exist,  and,  if  possible,  ought  to 
exist.  It  is  a world  of  noble  purpose  not 
always  inadequately  fulfilled  ; a world 
whose  terms  are  easily  accepted  by  the 
intellect  as  well  as  by  the  imagination. 
By  this  I mean  that  there  is  nothing  vio- 
lently improbable  in  it.  Some  men,  and, 
I believe,  more  women  live  habitually  in 
such  a world  when  they  commune  with 
their  own  minds.  It  is  a world  which 
we  visit  in  thought  as  we  go  abroad  to 
renew  and  invigorate  the  ideal  part  of 
us.  The  canopy  of  its  heaven  is  wide 
enough  to  stretch  over  Boston  also.  I 
heard,  the  other  day,  the  story  of  a Boston 
merchant  which  convinces  me  of  it.  The 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton  was  anxious 
about  a ship  of  his  which  was  overdue, 
and  was  not  insured.  Every  day  added 
to  his  anxiety,  till  at  last  he  began  to  be 
more  troubled  about  that  than  about  his 
ship.  “ Is  it  possible,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“ that  I am  getting  to  love  money  for  it- 
self, and  not  for  its  noble  uses?”  He  added 
together  the  value  of  the  ship  and  the 
estimated  profit  on  her  cargo,  found  it  to 
be  $40,000,  and  at  once  devoted  that 
amount  to  charities  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. This  kind  of  thing  may  happen 


and  sometimes  does  happen  in  the  actual 
world;  it  always  happens  in  the  wtorld 
where  Massinger  lays  his  scene.  That  is 
the  difference,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this 
difference  that  I like  to  be  there.  I move 
more  freely  and  breathe  more  inspiring 
air  among  those  encouraging  possibilities. 
As  I just  said,  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  ourselves  with  its  conditions. 
We  find  no  difficulty  even  where  there  is 
an  absolute  disengagement  from  all  re- 
sponsibility to  the  matter-of-fact,  as  in 
the  Arabian  Nights , which  I read  through 
again  a few  years  ago  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  when  a boy,  perhaps  with 
more.  For  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
the  business  of  all  imaginative  literature 
to  offer  us  a sanctuary  from  the  world  of 
the  newspapers,  in  which  we  have  to  live, 
whether  we  will  or  no.  As  in  looking  at 
a picture  we  must  place  ourselves  at  the 
proper  distance  to  harmonize  all  its  par- 
ticulars into  an  effective  whole,  I am  not 
sure  that  life  is  not  seen  in  a truer  per- 
spective when  it  is  seen  in  the  fairer  pros- 
pect of  an  ideal  remoteness.  Perhaps  we 
must  always  go  a little  way  back  in  order 
to  get  into  the  land  of  romance,  as  Scott 
and  Hawthorne  did.  And  yet  it  is  within 
us  too.  An  unskilful  story-teller  always 
raises  our  suspicion  by  putting  a foot  note 
to  any  improbable  occurrence,  to  say 
“this  is  a fact,”  aud  the  so-called  realist 
raises  doubts  in  my  mind  when  he  as- 
sures me  that  he  and  he  alone  gives  me 
the  facts  of  life.  All  I can  say  is,  if  these 
are  the  facts,  I don't  want  them.  The 
police  reports  give  me  more  than  I care 
for  every  day.  But  are  they  the  facts? 
I had  much  rather  believe  them  to  be 
the  accidental  and  transitory  phenomena 
of  our  existence  here.  The  real  and 
abiding  facts  are  those  that  are  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  soul  when  it  is  in 
that  upper  chamber  of  our  being  which  is 
farthest  removed  from  the  senses  and 
commerces  with  its  truer  self.  I very 
much  prefer  King  Lear  to  Balzac’s  bour- 
geois version  of  it  in  Le  P&re  Ooriot , as 
I do  the  naiveti  of  Miranda  to  that  of 
Voltaire’s  Ingenu,  and,  when  I look 
about  me  in  the  fortunate  islands  of  the 
poet,  would  fain  exclaim  with  her: 

“0!  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 

How  beauteous  mankind  is!  0,  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  iu’t!” 

Those  old  poets  had  a very  lordly  con- 
tempt for  probability  when  improbability 
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would  serve  their  purpose  better.  But 
Massinger  taxes  our  credulity  less  than 
most  of  them,  for  his  improbabilities  are 
never  moral,  that  is,  are  never  impossibili- 
ties. I do  not  recall  any  of  those  sudden 
conversions  in  his  works  from  baseness 
to  loftiness  of  mind,  and  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue, which  trip  up  all  our  expectations  so 
startlingly  in  many  an  old  play.  As  to 
what  may  be  called  material  improbabili- 
ties, we  should  remember  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  many  things 
were  possible,  with  great  advantage  to 
complication  of  plot,  which  are  no  longer 
so.  The  hand  of  an  absolute  prince 
could  give  a very  sudden  impulse  to  the 
wheel  of  Fortune,  whether  to  lift  a minion 
from  the  dust  or  hurl  him  back  again; 
men  might  be  taken  by  Barbary  corsairs 
and  sold  for  slaves,  or  turn  Turks,  as  oc- 
casion required.  The  world  was  fuller 
of  chances  and  changes  than  now,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  possible,  if  not  of 
the  probable,  far  wider.  Massinger  was 
discreet  in  the  use  of  these  privileges,  and 
does  not  abuse  them,  as  his  con  tern  poraries 
and  predecessors  so  often  do.  His  is  a 
possible  world,  though  it  be  in  some  ways 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  He  puts 
no  strain  upon  our  imaginations. 

As  a poet  he  is  inferior  to  many  others, 
and  this  follows  inevitably  from  the  ad- 
mission we  feel  bound  to  make  that  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  are  his  leading 
qualities — yet  ready  to  forget  their  sobri- 
ety in  the  exhilaration  Of  romantic  feel- 
ing. When  Nature  makes  a poet,  she 
seems  willing  to  sacrifice  all  other  con- 
siderations. Yet  this  very  good  sense  of 
Massinger’s  has  made  him  excellent  as  a 
dramatist.  His  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debt 8 is  a very  effective  play,  though  in 
the  reading  far  less  interesting  and  pleas- 
ing than  most  of  the  others.  Yet  there 
are  power  and  passion  in  it,  even  if  the 
power  be  somewhat  melodramatic,  and 
the  passion  of  an  ignoble  type.  In  one 
respect  he  was  truly  a poet— his  concep- 
tions of  character  were  ideal ; but  his  dic- 
tion, though  full  of  dignity  and  never 
commonplace,  lacks  the  charm  of  the  in- 
spired and  inspiring  word,  the  relief  of 
the  picturesque  image  that  comes  so  nat- 
urally to  the  help  of  Fletcher.  Where 
be  is  most  fanciful,  indeed,  the  influence 
of  Fletcher  is  only  too  apparent  both 
in  his  thought  and  diction.  I should 
praise  him  chiefly  for  the  atmosphere  of 
magnanimity  which  invests  his  finer 
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scenes,  and  which  it  is  wholesome  to 
breathe.  In  Massinger’s  plays  people 
behave  generously,  as  if  that  were  the 
natural  thing  to  do;  and  give  us  a com- 
fortable feeling  that  the  world  is  not  so 
bad  a place,  after  all,  and  that  perhaps 
Schopenhauer  was  right  in  enduring  for 
seventy-two  years  a life  that  wasn’t  worth 
living.  He  impresses  one  as  a manly 
kind  of  person,  and  the  amount  of  man 
in  a poet,  though  it  may  not  add  to  his 
purely  poetical  quality,  adds  much,  I 
think,  to  our  pleasure  in  reading  his 
works. 

I have  left  myself  little  space  in  which 
to  speak  of  Ford,  but  it  will  suffice.  In 
reading  him  again  after  a long  interval, 
with  elements  of  wider  comparison,  and 
provided  with  more  trustworthy  tests,  I 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  what  I once 
took  on  trust  as  precious,  is  really  paste 
and  pinchbeck.  His  plays  seem  to  me 
now  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  that  fil- 
igree-work of  sentiment  which  we  call 
sentimentality.  The  word  alchemy  once 
had  a double  meaning.  It  was  used  to 
signify  both  the  process  by  which  lead 
could  be  transmuted  into  gold,  and  the 
alloy  of  baser  metal  by  which  gold  could 
be  adulterated  without  losing  so  much  of 
its  specious  semblance  as  to  be  readily 
detected.  The  ring  of  the  true  metal  can 
be  partially  imitated,  and  for  a while  its 
glow,  but  the  counterfeit  grows  duller  as 
the  genuine  grows  brighter  with  wear. 

The  greater  poets  have  found  out  the  en- 
nobling secret,  the  lesser  ones  the  trick 
of  falsification.  Ford  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  a master  in  it.  He  abounds 
especially  in  mock  pathos.  I remember 
when  he  thoroughly  imposed  on  me.  A 
youth  unacquainted  with  grief  and  its 
incommunicable  reserve  sees  nothing 
unnatural  or  indecent  in  those  expansive 
sorrows  precious  only  because  they  can 
be  confided  to  the  first  comer,  and  finds 
a pleasing  titillation  in  the  fresh-water 
tears  with  which  they  cool  his  eyelids. 

But  having  once  come  to  know  the  jea- 
lous secretiveness  of  real  sorrow,  we  resent 
these  conspiracies  to  waylay  our  sympa- 
thy, conspiracies  of  the  opera  plotted  at 
the  top  of  the  lungs.  It  is  joy  that  is 
wont  to  overflow,  but  grief  shrinks  back 
to  its  sources.  I suspect  the  anguish  that 
confides  its  loss  to  the  town  crier.  Even 
in  that  single  play  of  Ford's  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  true  pathetic,  The  Broken 
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Hearty  there  is  too  much  apparent  arti- 
fice, and  Charles  Lamb’s  comment  on  its 
closing  scene  is  worth  more  than  all  Ford 
ever  wrote.  But  a critic  must  look  at  it 
minus  Charles  Lamb.  We  may  read  as 
much  of  ourselves  into  a great  poet  as  we 
will;  we  shall  never  cancel  our  debts  to 
them.  In  the  interests  of  true  literature 
wo  should  not  honor  fraudulent  drafts 
upon  pur  imagination. 

Ford  has  an  air  of  saying  something 
without  ever  saying  it  that  is  peculiarly 
distressing  to  a man  who  values  his  time. 
His  diction  is  hackneyed  and  common- 
place, and  has  never  the  charm  of  unex- 
pected felicity,  so  much  a matter  of  course 
with  the  elder  poets.  Especially  does  his 
want  of  imagination  show  itself  in  his 
metaphors.  The  strong  direct  thrust  of 
phrase  which  we  cannot  parry,  some- 
times because  of  very  artlessness,  is  never 
his. 

Compare,  for  example,  this  passage 
with  one  of  similar  content  from  Shake- 
speare : 

“ Keep  in, 

Bright  angel,  that  severer  breath  to  cool 
The  heat  of  cruelty  which  sways  the  temple 
Of  vour  too  stony  breast;  you  cannot  urge 
One  reason  to  rebuke  my  trembling  plea 
Which  I have  not,  with  many  nights’  expense, 
Examined ; but,  oh  Madam,  still  I find 
No  physic  strong  to  cure  a tortured  mind 
But  freedom  from  the  torture  it  sustains.” 

Now  hear  Shakespeare : 

“ Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  sorrow, 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 

Cleanse  the  stuff’d  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart?” 

Ford  lingers- out  his  heart-breaks  too 
much.  He  recalls  to  my  mind  a speech 
of  Calianax  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
Met  id's  Tragedy:  “You  have  all  fine 
new  tricks  to  grieve.  But  I ne’er  knew 
any  but  direct  crying.”  One  is  tempted 
to  prefer  the  peremptory  way  in  which 
the  old  ballad-mongers  dealt  with  such 
matters: 

“ She  turned  her  face  unto  the  wa’, 

And  there  her  very  heart  it  brak.” 

I cannot  bid  you  farewell  without 
thanking  you  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  followed  me  to  the  end.  I may 
have  seemed  sometimes  to  be  talking  to 


you  of  things  that  would  weigh  but  as 
thistle-down  in  the  great  business-scales 
of  life.  But  I have  AU  old  opinion, 
strengthening  with  years,  that  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  keep  the  soul  alive  as  the  body, 
nay,  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  soul  which 
gives  all  its  value  to  that  of  the  body. 
Poetry  is  a criticism  of  life,  only  in  the 
sense,  that  it  furnishes  us  with  the  stand- 
ard of  a more  ideal  felicity,  of  calmer 
pleasures,  and  more  majestic  pains.  I am 
glad  to  see  that  what  the  understanding 
would  stigmatize  as  useless  is  coming 
back  into  books  written  for  children, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  become 
more  and  more  drearily  practical  and  di- 
dactic. The  fairies  are  permitted  once 
more  to  imprint  their  rings  on  the 
tender  sward  of  the  child’s  fancy,  and 
it  is  the  child’s  fancy  that  often  lives 
obscurely  on  to  minister  solace  to  the 
lonelier  and  less  sociable  mind  of  the 
man.  Our  nature  resents  the  closing  up 
of  the  windows  on  its  emotional  and  im- 
aginative side,  and  revenges  itself  as  it 
can.  I have  observed  that  many  who 
deny  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  hasten 
to  redress  their  balance  by  giving  a rev- 
erent credit  to  the  revelations  of  inspired 
tables  and  camp-stools. . In  a last  analysis 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  sense  of 
Wonder  that  all  literature  of  the  Fancy 
and  of  the  Imagination  appeals.  I am 
told  that  this  sense  is  the  survival  in  us 
of  some  savage  ancestor  of  the  age  of 
flint.  If  so,  I am  thankful  to  him  for 
his  longevity,  or  his  transmitted  nature, 
whichever  it  may  bo.  But  I have  my 
own  suspicion  sometimes  that  the  true 
age  of  flint  is  before  and  not  behind  us, 
an  age  hardening  itself  more  and  more  to 
those  subtle  influences  which  ransom  our 
lives  from  the  captivity  of  the  actual, 
from  that  dungeon  whose  warder  is  the 
Giant  Despair.  Yet  I am  consoled  by 
thinking  that  the  siege  of  Troy  will  be 
remembered  when  those  of  Vicksburg  and 
Paris  are  forgotten.  One  of  the  old  dram- 
atists, Thomas  Hey  wood,  has,  without 
meaning  it,  set  down  for  us  the  uses  of 
the  poets: 

“ They  cover  us  with  counsel  to  defend  us 
From  storms  without;  they  polish  us  within 
With  learning,  knowledge,  arts,  and  disciplines  ; 
All  that  is  nought  and  vicious  they  sweep  from  us 
Like  dust  and  cobwebs ; our  rooms  concealed 
Hang  with  the  costliest  hangings  ’bout  the  walls. 
Emblems  and  beauteous  symbols  pictured  round.” 
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“ W'LLdoit!  I'll  do  it  .'”  exclaimed 
I Mr.  Gish  aloud.  But  the  mere 
I thought  of  what  he  was  about 

■ to  do  made  him  so  light-headed 

■ and  faint  that  he  had  to  cling 
m for  support  to  the  spearlike 

points  of  the  low  iron  fence; 
the  music  took  on  a confused  far-away- 
sound;  the  forms  of  the  dancers  gliding 
past  the  long  open  windows  became  hazy 
and  indistinct,  as  if  suddenly  enveloped 
in  mist.  He  came  to  himself  in  a spasm 
of  fright  lest  the  policeman  leaning  idly 
against  the  gate,  or  the  liveried  coachmen 
lolling  on  the  box-seats  of  the  waiting 
carriages,  might  have  heard  his  outburst. 
Apparently  his  indiscretion  had  passed 
unnoticed,  and  he  took  heart  to  repeat 
more  emphatically  still,  but  in  an  inau- 
dible whisper,  “As  sure  as  my  name  is 
Benjamin  Franklin  Gish,  I'll  do  it!” 

It  was  a soft  Southern  winter  night. 
The  large,  many -galleried  residence  in 
front  of  which  he  stood  was  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Within,  the  dancers  were 
weaving  intricate  and  symmetrical  fig- 
ures to  the  airy  music  of  a band  stationed 
behind  a screen  of  palms ; women  in  trail- 
ing robes  and  men  in  faultless  evening 
dress  loitered  in  groups  about  the  wide 
old-fashioned  halls,  and  sauntered  up  and 
down  the  lantern-hung  verandas;  a few 
couples  had  ventured  down  into  the  large 
garden,  where  Duchesse  roses  bloomed  in 
great  dewy  clusters,  and  straggling  sprays 


of  sweet-olive  scented  the  air.  A tall  girl 
in  a fluffy  pink  gown  even  strayed  along 
the  flower-bordered  walk  by  the  fence; 
she  leaned  lightly  upon  the  arm  of  her 
companion ; her  round,  bare  shoulder 
brushed  Mr.  Gish's  worn  coat  sleeve  in 
passing. 

The  little  man  on  the  banquette  heaved 
a profound  sigh.  It  was  a sigh  of  unut- 
terable longing. 

Mr.  Gish— christened  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, though  his  employers  called  him 
Gish,  his  fellow-clerks  “B.  F.,”  and  his 
family  Benjy  (they  even  wrote  it  Ben- 
gie) — was  an  assistant  bookkeeper  in  the 
office  of  T.  F.  Haley  and  Co.,  cotton- 
buyers.  He  was  short,  fat,  and  quite 
bald,  being  in  fact  a bachelor  nearing  his 
fifties.  He  had  been  brought  up  (by  his 
mother,  relict  of  the  late  Samuel  Gish, 
Esq.)  to  regard  dancing  as  a frivolous, 
not  to  say  sinful,  amusement.  Naturally 
timid  and  retiring,  he  had  from  his  boy- 
hood avoided  all  gatherings  which  in- 
cluded the  element  that  with  bashful  an- 
tiquated courtesy  he  called  “the  fair  sex.” 
Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  in  earlier  years, 
in  company  with  his  sisters,  the  six  Misses 
Gish,  he  had  attended  a church  sociable 
or  a conversation  party.  But  his  suffer- 
ings on  these  occasions  had  been  so  great 
that  he  had  mildly  but  firmly  declined  to 
expose  himself  to  a repetition  of  them. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  always  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  morning,  he  walked  down  to 
the  office  of  Haley  and  Co.,  where  he 
worked  methodically  over  his  ledgers  un- 
til business  hours  were  over,  when  he 
went  home— in  a street  car — to  his  late 
dinner.  Once  a week,  on  Monday  even- 
ings, he  escorted  his  mother  and  “the 
girls”  to  prayer-meeting.  On  Sundays 
he  sat  with  the  oldest  Miss  Gish  in  the 
choir.  He  did  not  sing;  the  habit  dated 
from  the  time  when— a boy  in  rounda- 
bouts— he  blew  the  bellows  of  the  long- 
discarded  wind -organ.  The  neighbors 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Benjy  was  an  exemplary  son,  a good  bro- 
ther, and  a consistent  church  member. 

Latterly,  however,  Mr.  Gish’s  feelings 
had  undergone  a mysterious  change.  He 
could  not  himself  have  explained  the 
phenomenon,  but  he  could  lay  his  finger, 
as  he  often  declared  to  himself,  upon  the 
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exact  moment  when  the  idea  first  took 
hold  of  him.  They  were  coming  home 
from  Monday-night  prayer-meeting;  his 
mother  was  on  his  arm ; the  girls  trailed 
along  behind,  two  and  two.  A light 
streamed  out  from  the  wide-open  win- 
dows of  a house  set  well  back  from  the 
street  and  embowered  in  roses;  a rhyth- 
mic strain  of  waltz  music  pulsated  on  the 
air;  couples  embracing  each  other  moved 
down  the  long  room,  floating,  floating,  as 
if  borne  on  unseen  wings.  It  was  but 
a flash,  a momentary  glance;  “but  that 
done  it,”  groaned  Mr.  Gish,  inwardly, 
“and  I’ve  never  been  the  same  man 
since.”  He  continued  to  blush  and  trem- 
ble if  by  chance  he  encountered  one  of 
the  fair  sex.  But  a new  and  strange  fe- 
ver burned  in  his  veins.  An  extraordi- 
nary passion  haunted  him  day  and  night. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Gish  was  beset  with  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  dance.  His  mo- 
ther, had  she  been  aware  of  this  shame- 
less ambition  of  her  only  son,  would  no 
doubt  have  declared  tjiat  Benjy  was  be- 
ing tempted  of  the  devil.  But  she  did 
not  know.  He  kept  it  to  himself,  gloat- 
ing over  it  in  secret;  taking  it  out,  so  to 
speak,  when  he  wras  alone,  and  turning  it 
over  and  over  in  his  mind,  stealthily,  as 
a girl  counts  her  trinkets  and  shoves 
them  hurriedly  back  into  the  box  when 
she  hears  some  one  coming.  Standing 
at  his  high  desk  in  the  office  of  Haley  and 
Co.,  his  mild  blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  col- 
umns of  figures,  his  finger  slipping  me- 
chanically from  line  to  line,  his  heart 
would  give  a sudden  thump,  and  a vision 
would  swim  before  his  eyes — a marvel  of 
radiant  beings  swaying,  wheeling,  advan- 
cing, retreating,  winding  in  and  out  in 
squares  and  rings  and  loops,  to  the  music 
of  unheard  melodies! 

For  nearly  two  years  past  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  loiter  at  night  about  the 
great  mansions  in  the  Garden  District; 
the  echo  of  dance  music  from  any  point 
whatsoever  drew  him  as  a magnet  draws 
the  needle,  from  the  tall  narrow  tenement- 
house  on  a side  street  where  the  Gishes 
lived,  to  stately  avenues,  where  he  leaned 
for  hours,  as  he  was  now  doing,  jostled 
by  a rabble  of  small  boys,  elbowed  by 
unkempt  idlers,  and  gazed  into  open  win- 
dows, or  stood  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  watching  the  moving  shadows  on 
drawn  shades.  Now,  at  last,  a resolution 
which  had  been  slowly  gathering  in  his 
brain  for  many  weeks  had  taken  definite 


shape.  “Yes!  I’ll  do  it,”  he  repeated  a 
third  time,  as  he  turned  away  and  hur- 
ried homewards;  for  he  was  supposed  at 
such  times  to  be  overworked  by  the  sor- 
did and  avaricious  firm  of  Haley  and  Co. 
— for  shame,  Benjy! — and  his  mother  al- 
ways sat  up  until  lie  came  in. 

A day  or  two  later  a good-humored 
bustling  crowd  thronged  the  streets,  for 
the  holiday-loving  old  town  was  making 
ready  for  one  of  its  great  annual  holi- 
days. Mr.  Gish  came  out  of  the  office 
about  noon  and  walked  down  toward  Ca- 
nal Street.  His  round,  clean-shaven  face 
wore  an  unwonted  look  of  excitement. 
He  seemed  to  be  searching,  in  a covert 
sort  of  way,  for  some  one  or  some  thing. 
He  paused  at  the  street  corners,  casting 
hurried  glances  in  either  direction;  once 
he  made  a few  steps  toward  a knot  of 
boys  gathered  in  front  of  a peanut  stand, 
but  he  changed  his  mind,  a pink  flush 
mounting  to  his  cheeks  as  he  moved  has- 
tily on. 

His  conference,  far  down  in  the  French 
quarter,  with  a slim,  dark,  foreign-look- 
ing gentleman  who  wore  immense  hoops 
of  gold  in  his  ears,  and  whose  shoulders 
went  up  and  down  in  incessant  shrugs, 
was  an  animated  one.  Mr.  Gish  talked  a 
good  deal,  and  seemed  to  be  giving  mi- 
nute directions.  The  foreign-looking  gen- 
tleman listened  attentively,  and  nodded 
understandingly  from  time  to  time.  Pre- 
sently they  walked  together,  threading 
the  crowd,  across  Canal  Street,  and  a few 
squares  up  Carondelet.  From  the  oppo- 
site sidewalk  Mr.  Gish  pointed  out  the 
office  of  his  employers.  There  was  a 
quick  movement  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
they  separated.  “ All -a  rright-a !”  said  the 
gentleman,  showing  his  beautiful  white 
teeth.  Around  the  corner  he  stopped  to 
examine  the  crisp  bill;  he  grinned,  and 
puckered  his  lips  into  a whistle,  slapping 
his  knee.  The  transaction  was  evidently 
a business  one,  and  the  shabby  little  ac- 
countant had  not  been  niggardly. 

The  next  day  was  the  eve  of  the  festi- 
val. “Mr.  Haley,”  said  Mr.  Gish,  look- 
ing up  from  his  books  as  the  senior  part- 
ner was  about  quitting  the  office,  “I — I 
think,  sir,  I will  come  back  to-night  and 
finish  this  piece  of  work.” 

“Very  well,  Gish,”  said  Mr.  Haley, 
carelessly,  from  the  doorway.  “It  is  of 
no  great  importance;  you  can  let  it  stand 
over  if  you  like.” 

“You’d  better  come  along  and  have  a 
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blow  oof  with  (he  boys,  B.  F.  .’r^uiarkfMi  But  the  troubled  look  retimed  to  lu$  face 
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some  occult  calculation  on  tlieir  part,  he 
had  found  himself  suddenly,  half  a score 
of  years  ago,  older  than  Mary-Lou  and 
Amelia.  A year  or  two  later  he  had 
stepped  above  Charlotte  herself,  and  now 
bore  himself  as  became  the  first-born  and 
the  head  of  the  house.  This,  however,  by 
the  way. 

“ Benjy.”  said  his  mother,  passing  him 
a plate  of  thin  soup,  “ you  are  late.  It  is 
almost  time  for  the  first  bell.” 

Sure  enough!  it  was  Monday  night! 

Benjy  turned  scarlet.  “I’m  s-sorry,” 
he  mumbled,  with  his  face  in  the  napkin, 
“but  I have  to  go  back  to  the  office — a 
little  business — ” 

Mrs.  Gish  shook  her  head  mournfully. 
She  had  her  opinion  of  the  hardened  and 
inhuman  taskmasters  who  were  “work- 
ing the  life  ” out  of  Benjy. 

“ I am  sure,”  said  Miss  Martha,  rebell- 
iously,  pushing  away  her  plate,  “ J don’t 
pity  Benjy ! I'd  a great  deal  rather  add 
up  figures  than  go  to  prayer-meeting! 
I hate  prayer-meeting.” 

A shiver  of  horror  went  around  the 
table.  Mrs.  Gish  dropped  her  knife  and 
fork  and  stared  aghast  at  Miss  Martha, 
who  threw  up  her  head  defiantly,  then 
dropped  it  and  burst  into  tears. 

Benjamin  Franklin  did  not  hear  the 
storm  of  reproach  which  followed.  A 
wild  scheme  revolved  in  his  brain  as  he 
gazed  absently  at  the  culprit. 

“I  did  not  know  Martha  was  so — so 
nice!”  he  murmured.  “I’ll  ask  her  to 
go  with  me.  But  no,”  he  added,  after  a 
moment’s  reflection,  “I  could  never  man- 
age it.  Poor  Martha!'’ 

He  watched  them  trooping  off  to 
prayer-meeting,  a forlorn  and  straggling 
procession,  with  the  penitent  Miss  Mar- 
tha bringing  up  the  rear.  A slight  pang 
of  remorse  stirred  within  him,  but  he 
stiffened  himself  against  it.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  he 
went  boldly  out  into  Miss  Charlotte’s 
flower  -garden  and  began  cutting  her 
cherished  roses  with  his  pocket-knife.  He 
looked  uneasily  over  his  shoulder  during 
the  operation,  it  is  true;  he  even  had  a 
prophetic  vision  of  Delpliv.  the  fat  black 
cook,  undergoing  suspicion,  arraignment, 
perhaps  dismissal,  on  account  of  the 
crime  he  was  committing.  But  he  did 
not  desist  until  he  had  a generous  hand- 
ful of  dewy,  long -stemmed  buds.  To 
these  he  added  cluster  after  cluster  of 
scarlet  and  pink  geranium  blossoms, 
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snipped  recklessly  from  Miss  Charlotte’s 
well-trimmed  borders. 

He  hurried  up  to  his  room,  closing  and 
locking  the  door  behind  him.  When  he 
had  lighted  the  smoky  lamp,  he  took  the 
bundle  from  the  drawer  and  spread  its 
contents  on  the  bed.  It  was  an  evening 
suit  of  black  cloth— coat,  vest,  and  trou- 
sers. A smaller  parcel  within  contained 
a pair  of  dancing- pumps,  a white  silk 
handkerchief,  a white  tie,  and  a small 
round  cap. 

Mr.  Gish  contemplated  these  things  for 
a moment  in  abstracted  silence.  Then, 
with  a sort  of  feverish  haste,  he  began  to 
put  them  on. 

The  low-cut  vest  gave  him  a queerish 
sensation;  the  coat  made  him  blush.  He 
pulled  uneasily  at  the  claw-hammer  tails, 
with  much  the  same  feeling  that  a ballet- 
girl  may  be  supposed  to  have  when  she 
dons  her  short  skirts  for  the  first  time. 
But,  twisting  and  squirming  in  front  of  the 
tilted  looking-glass,  with  the  lamp  on  the 
floor,  he  passed  abruptly  from  gloom  and 
anxiety  to  rapture.  The  coat  wrinkled 
between  the  shoulders,  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  hired  the  suit  last  had  bagged 
the  trousers  at  the  knee.  These,  how- 
ever, were  but  trifles.  Mr.  Gish  had  un- 
dergone a transformation  ! He  swelled 
with  pride  as  he  surveyed  himself  from 
head  to  foot,  and  from  foot  to  head  again. 

He  hesitated  a moment  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  put  on  the  little  silk 
cap,  but  he  ended  by  setting  it  rather 
jauntily  on  his  bald  head.  He  got  gin- 
gerly into  his  light  overcoat,  and  drew  on 
his  overshoes — a precaution  he  never  neg- 
lected in  any  kind  of  weather — and  tip- 
toed out,  carrying  the  flowers  wrapped  in 
a bit  of  newspaper. 

He  left  the  car  a few  blocks  above 
the  office  of  Haley  and  Co.,  and  walked 
down,  keeping  well  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  buildings. 

There  were  noise  and  bustle  enough  a 
stone’s-throw  away;  here  the  street  was 
quite  deserted.  But  a woman  was  silting 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  long  dark  stair- 
way that  led  up  to  the  office.  She  had  a 
child  in  her  arms,  and  a little  bundle  of 
rags  with  its  head  on  her  knees  was  sob- 
bing in  its  sleep. 

“I  can  walk  home,” muttered  Mr.  Gish. 
He  dropped  his  only  remaining  coin  in 
her  lap,  and  groped  his  way  up  the 
stair. 

He  unlocked  the  door,  and  refastened 
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a blissful  smile,  as  he  revolved  slowly  and 
laboriously  with  her  in  a supposed  waltz. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  set  of  tunes 
he  walked  about,  red  and  panting,  but 
delicately  mindful  of  the  (imaginary)  tall 
girl  in  a fluffy  pink  gown  whose  hand 
rested  on  his  arm. 

Once  there  was  an  abrupt  break  in  the 
music.  Mr.  Gish  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  then  ran  to  the  window,  dizzy  with 
apprehension.  A spirited  dialogue  was 
going  on  between  the  organ -grinder  in 
the  street  below  and  an  occupant  of  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  lofty  building  across 
the  way.  A head  was  thrust  out  of  an 
upper  window  and  a string  of  impotent 
missiles  whizzed  downward.  But  the 
sash  presently  dropped,  and  the  cheery 
notes  of  “Carry  me  Back”  rang  once 
more  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Gish  was  no  longer  young;  he  was 
fat  and  short-winded.  As  the  evening 
wore  on  he  took  fewer  steps;  he  sat  down 
between  dances,  mopping  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  became  at  times  a little  for- 
getful of  his  partner.  But  when  the  big 
bell  struck  twelve  and  the  music  broke 
off  with  a jerk  in  the  midst  of  a strain,  a 
pang  shot  through  his  heart.  He  stared 
blankly  about  him,  and  choked  down  a 
mournful  sigh. 

The  ball  was  at  an  end. 

“I  must  contrive  somehow  to  pay  for 
the  gas,”  he  muttered  as  he  turned  off 
the  last  jet. 

The  long  tramp  homeward  was  dreary 
enough.  His  feet  were  bruised  and  blis- 
tered, his  knees  trembled,  his  arms  hung 
limp  from  his  shoulders,  his  back  ached, 
his  temples  throbbed,  and  his  eyes  burn- 
ed. But  all  this  was  a trifle  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  his  mind.  A mortal  re- 
action had  set  in.  The  thought  of  his 
mother  sitting  up  for  him  hung  on  him 
like  a weight,  and  he  groaned  outright  as 
he  approached  the  gate.  He  opened  the 
door  cautiously  and  slipped  in.  His  foot 
was  already  on  the  stair. 

“Benjy!”  called  his  mother  from  the 
little  sitting-room. 

“Yes,  'm,”  he  gasped.  The  perspira- 
tion broke  out  anew  on  his  forehead  as 
he  limped  slowly  down  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Gish  sat  in  a low  rocking-chair  in 
front  of  the  grate,  where  the  handful  of 
coals  had  long  ago  fallen  to  ashes.  Her 
head  and  shoulders  were  wrapped  in  an 
old-fashioned  black  and  white  plaid  shawl. 
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Her  slim  old  hands  were  crossed  over  the 
Bible  which  rested  on  her  knees.  When 
Benjamin  Franklin  entered  she  looked 
up,  and  began,  severely,  “Do  you  know, 
Benjy,  that  it  is  after  one  o’ — ” But  at 
sight  of  his  woe -begone  face  her*  voice 
changed.  “ Why,  my  son,”  she  cried, 
“what  is  the  matter?” 

Benjy  had  no  heart  for  further  conceal- 
ments. He  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  mother’s  lap,  like  a 
boy,  and  there  fairly  sobbed  out  the  whole 
story.  He  went  over  it  all  with  simple 
directness— the  first  fleeting  vision  of  the 
dance,  the  long  evenings  spent  in  gazing 
through  open  windows  at  the  airy  inhab- 
itants of  another  world,  the  growing  de- 
sire to  taste  this  unknown  and  forbidden 
joy,  the  final  resolution,  the  bargain  with 
the  organ-grinder,  the  hiring  of  the  dress- 
suit,  even  the  surreptitious  clipping  of  Miss 
Charlotte’s  roses,  and  then  the  ball,  the  de- 
light of  those  untaught  steps!  He  told  it 
all,  or  nearly  all.  His  dream  of  the  tall 
girl  in  a fluffy  pink  gown,  with  red  lips 
and  laughing  eyes,  that  he  kept  to  himself. 

“Benjamin  Franklin,”  said  Mrs.  Gish, 
when  he  had  finished,  “stand  up.” 

He  got  upon  his  feet.  Something  un- 
wonted in  his  mother's  voice  penetrated 
his  troubled  senses  and  gave  him  a curi- 
ous thrill. 

“Take  off  your  overcoat,”  she  added, 
peremptorily,  “ and  let  me  look  at  you.” 

He  obeyed,  giving  the  tails  of  the  claw- 
hammer a vigorous  pull  toward  the  front. 

The  old  lady  put  out  a thin  blue-veined 
hand  and  turned  him  slowly  around  and 
around. 

“ La,  Benjy,”  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
“how  han'some  you  are!  You  look  ex- 
actly like  your  pa  did  the  night  me  and 
him  stood  up  to  be  married!” 

Benjy  stared  at  her  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. She  had  risen  to  her  feet  and 
dropped  the  shawl  from  her  shoulders. 
Her  white  old  head  wrent  up  proudly;  her 
sunken  eyes  flashed.  “As  for  danctn\" 
she  cried,  “there  wa’n't  a lighter  foot  in 
Pike  County  than  Sam  Gish ! He  could 
dance  all  night  without  losin’  his  breath, 
Sam  could ! And  when  me  and  him  led  off 
toget her  she  paused  to  chuckle  softly 
— “the  balance  of  the  girls  and  boys  had 
to  stand  back,  I tell  you  ! La,  Sam — 
Benjy,  I mean — it's  been  along  time  since 
I’ve  heard  a fiddle  talk.  But  I believe 
in  my  soul  if  I was  to  hear  4 Rabbit  in  the 
Cotton  Patch,’  or  ‘Granny,  does  yo’  Dog 
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IN  the  very  prime  of  the  year  appears 
the  hectic  of  its  decay.  Sitting  upon 
some  happy  June  lawn,  or  strolling  in 
some  wood  whose  branches  “high  over- 
arch and  embower,”  -while  still  the  roses 
are  blowing  and  the  dog-days  are  far 
away,  one  little  yellow  leaf  forecasts  au- 
tumn, frost,  and  winter.  Shall  we  say  be- 
cause of  the  startling  hue,  as  of  that  bright 
spirit,  “far  off  his  coming  shone,”  or  as 
in  Lochiers  warning,  “ and  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before”?  This  will  de- 
pend upon  the  mood  of  the  mind.  If  it 
be  a pensive  or  minor  mood  anticipating 
decay  or  sorrow,  the  coming  event  will 
cast  a shadow.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
a major  mood,  a feeling  of  cheerful  an- 
ticipation, then  far  off  the  coming  event 
will  shine. 

Coleridge  speaks  of  a melancholy  both 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  But 
he  discriminates  between  them.  One  is 
soft,  buoyant,  evanescent,  the  mist  of 
the  morning.  The  other  is  a gathering 
shroud  of  storm.  Every  pleasant  anni- 
versary is  anticipated  with  pleasure  until, 
as  time  passes,  it  comes  to  reed'd  inexora- 
bly the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  heart  be- 
gins to  ask  itself,  “ How  many  more  shall 
I behold  ?”  One  of  Hawthorne's  grew- 
some  tales  is  the  “Christmas  Banquet,” 
whose  company  is  never  to  be  enlarged. 
With  the  inexorable  years  the  guests 
dwindle  and  dwindle,  until  only  one  re- 
mains, and  the  happiest  of  festivals  be- 
comes a ghastly  feast.  The  reader  is 
ready  to  chide  the  story-teller  who  can 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  cast  a shadow  upon 
that  day  of  happiness,  and  turns  to  Ir- 
ving and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  for  the 
Christmas  of  good  cheer  and  general  joy. 

Yet  the  question  that  we  have  to  ask, 
forecasting  in  these  summer  days  the 
coming  of  Christmas,  which  already 
shines  far  off,  is  this,  whether,  while  we 
praise  Christinas  as  a day  of  general  joy, 
we  take  care  to  keep  it  so.  In  point  of 
fact,  now,  some  months  before  the  holi- 
days, as  the  day  of  days  in  all  the  year 
rises  in  anticipation,  does  its  coming  shine, 
or  is  it  an  event  which  casts  its  shadow 
before  ? The  Easy  Chair  asks  betimes, 
and  it  is  not  the  first  who  asks,  have  we 
not  done  much  to  spoil  the  happy  sea- 
son? 

The  old  custom  of  New-Year's  calling 
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is  no  longer  observed.  It  was  a pretty 
custom,  recalling  the  social  circle  of  a 
small  community,  when  everybody  knew 
everybody,  and  the  neighborhood  gave  a 
day  to  visiting.  But  when  the  little  town 
became  a great  city  the  devotee  of  old 
traditions  began  after  breakfast,  and  un- 
til a late  dinner  was  breathlessly  running 
in  and  out  of  a hundred  houses,  and  vag- 
abonds, presuming  upon  the  general  hur- 
ry and  confusion,  pushed  into  houses  in 
which  they  had  no  acquaintance.  The 
significance  and  interest  of  the  day  were 
lost,  and  will  never  be  revived. 

Christmas  has  a deeper  hold  and  a hu- 
maner  significance  than  the  old  Dutch 
New-Year.  But  how  much  of  its  charm 
as  we  feel  it  in  English  literature  and 
tradition,  how  much  of  the  sweet  and 
hallowed  association  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested, are  we  retaining,  and  what  are 
we  substituting  for  it?  Irving’s  “ Christ- 
mas,” we  are  told,  is  his  most  delightful 
paper.  There  is  a peacefulness,  a fresh- 
ness, a simplicity,  a domesticity  in  his 
treatment  which  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  the  day.  It  is  very  Christmas  that  he 
describes,  whether  in  the  Sketch-book  or 
in  Bracebridge  Hall.  It  is  a soft,  idyllic 
picture,  blended  of  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas and  of  England. 

But  what  is  the  substance  of  the  pic- 
ture? Is  it  vast  and  ostentatious  ex- 
pense, a lavish  display,  a toilsome  and 
exhausting  endeavor  to  give  some- 
thing to  all  your  acquaintance,  a weari- 
some anticipation,  and  a painful  suspi- 
cion that  somebody  has  been  omitted? 
Thackeray  describes  a little  dinner  at 
Timmins’s.  A modest  couple  make  them- 
selves miserable  and  spend  all  their  little 
earnings  in  order  to  give  a dinner  to  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  do  not  care  and  who 
do  not  care  for  them.  It  is  a series  of 
mortifications,  and  the  young  pair  make 
themselves  needlessly  miserable  and  at 
a most  damaging  cost.  They  know  it. 
Their  good  sense  accuses  them  of  it.  But 
other  people  do  so,  and  they  cannot  do 
otherwise.  What  would  Mrs.  Grundy 
say?  Awful  thought!  She  might  tell 
the  truth,  and  say  that  they  could  not 
afford  it.  They  cannot  afford  it.  Tim- 
mins and  his  wife  cannot  live  as  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  lives,  nor  even  as 
the  water-tax  collector.  But  instead  of 
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living  pleasantly  as  they  can  live,  they 
must  needs  pretend  to  do  as  their  richer 
neighbors  do,  and  ludicrously  fail  in  the 
pretence. 

Christmas  is  made  miserable  to  the 
Timminses  because  they  feel  that  they 
must  spend  lavishly  to  buy  gifts  like 
their  richer  neighbors.  They  thank  God 
with  warmth  that  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a year.  It  is  becoming  a vulgar 
day,  a day  not  of  domestic  pleasure,  but 
of  ruinous  rivalry  in  extravagance,  a day 
to  be  deprecated  rather  than  welcomed. 
Are  not  the  Timminses  legion?  Is  there 
not  reason  in  their  dread  of  Christmas 
because  of  the  sordid  and  mercenary 
standards  by  which  it  is  measured? 


The  same  good  sense  that  sees  the  folly 
of  Timmins’s  little  dinner  and  avoids  it 
can  stay  the  abuse  and  regenerate  Christ- 
mas. It  is  essentially  a day  of  human 
good-will.  It  commemorates  the  spirit 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  You  cannot 
buy  Christmas  at  the  shops,  and  a sign 
of  friendly  sympathy  costs  little.  If  the 
extravagance  of  funerals  is  such  that  a 
great  society  is  organized  to  withstand  it, 
should  not  the  extravagance  of  Christ- 
mas cause  every  honest  man  and  woman 
practically  to  protest  by  refusing  to  yield 
to  the  extravagance  ? 


In  Aemortam 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS 

Born  February  24,  1824— Died  August  81,  1892 


The  last  communication  to  his  readers 
from  our  dear  old  Easy  Chair  is  a plea  for 
Christmas;  and  with  the  timely  warning 
against  the  wasting  blight  menacing  the 
gracious  holiday  there  is  another  note  of 
presage,  as  if  in  those  June  days  the  writ- 
er already  felt  the  approach  of  life’s  de- 
cay. The  “one  little  yellow  leaf”  has 
now  become  the  full  autumn  of  sad  mists 
and  shining  glories.  But  he  was  taken 
before  the  autumn  came,  and  another 
Christmas  he  will  not  see. 

A month  ago  we  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  end  might  be  still  afar  off;  it 
seemed  impossible  that  the  sweet,  strong 
music  grown  so  familiar  to  our  ears  could 
come  thus  suddenly  to  its  close,  broken 
thus  abruptly  in  the  full  summer  of  its 
melody.  How  gladly  would  we  hear  its 
rich  though  sad  autumn  requiem  and 
the  wise  prophecy  of  its  winter  psalm ! 

But  no  chill  was  to  fall  upon  the  fra- 
grant air  where  for  him  swung  the  ample 
censers  of  the  July  and  August  days  and 
nights,  while,  during  all  those  days  and 
nights,  in  the  library  of  his  Staten  Island 
home,  he  sat  in  the  easy-chair  where  so 
often  he  had  written  for  this  Magazine, 
where  alone  he  could  find  even  partial 
respite  from  pain,  and  where  at  last  the 
peace  of  heaven  fell  upon  him.  All  of 
summer’s  incense  flowed  about  him  as  he 
drew  near  the  new  world  he  was  about 
to  discover. . . . 

uMy  voice  quivers  when  I come  to  the  point 
in  which  it  is  related  that  sweet  odors  of  the 


land  mingled  with  the  sea-air  as  the  Admiral's 
fleet  approached  the  shores ; that  tropical 
birds  flew'  out  aud  fluttered  around  the  ships, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  the  gorgeous  promises  of 
the  new'  country;  that  houghs,  perhaps  with 
blossoms  not  all  decayed,  floated  to  welcome 
the  strange  wood  from  which  the  craft  were 
hollowed.  Then  I cannot  restrain  myself.  I 
think  of  the  gorgeous  visions  I have  seen  be- 
fore I have  even  undertaken  the  journey  t»> 
the  West,  and  I cry  aloud  to  Prue: 

“ ‘ What  suu-bright  birds,  and  gorgeous  blos- 
soms, aud  celestial  colors  will  float  out  to  us, 
my  Prue,  as  we  approach  our  Western  posses- 
sions V ” . . . . 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  sim- 
ple, unceremonious  burial  of  our  beloved 
friend.  A little  group  of  those  who  had 
known  him  intimately;  a few  earnest, 
loving  words  from  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Chad- 
wick, heartfully  impressive  and  appre- 
ciative; a tender  farewell  utterauce  at 
the  grave  from  his  long-time.comrade  and 
summer  neighbor,  Professor  Charles  Eliet 
Norton,  and  then,  in  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful New  York  Bay,  and  uuder  the  cloud- 
less sky  of  a September  day— reminding 
us  of  the  lines  of  Herbert,  which  he  often 
quoted, 

“Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ” — 

all  that  was  mortal  of  George  William 
Curtis  passed  from  human  view. 

We  leave  to  others  the  fit  eulogy  of 
Mr.  Curtis  as  publicist,  orator,  and  lec- 
turer, as  the  antagonist  of  slavery,  and 
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as  protagonist  in  the  hard  struggle — but 
to  him  never  seeming  a hopeless  one — for 
purer  politics  and  an  unpartisan  civil 
service.  Whoever  shall  worthily  say  for 
him  such  words  as  he  was  called  to  say 
and  so  nobly  said  for  others— for  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Sumner,  Phillips,  and  Low- 
ell— must  needs  traverse  the  whole  field 
of  our  political  history  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and,  to  complete  the  portrait, 
he  will  give  no  merely  passing  glance  at 
the  changes  which  during  that  period 
have  passed  upon  the  surface  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  at  the  influences  which  have 
been  at  work  in  the  development  of  our 
art  and  literature.  Nor  can  he  wholly 
ignore  the  quiet  but  important  educa- 
tional activities  proceeding  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  duriug 
the  Regency  and  Chancellorship  of  Mr. 
Curtis. 

But  here  we  are  only  saying  a loving 
good-by  to  our  friend— saying  it  for  his 
publishers,  who  not  only  miss  a great 
moral  and  literary  force,  which  they  have 
valued  at  its  highest,  and  a wise  counsel- 
lor in  whom  they  have  always  had  un- 
reserved confidence,  but  feel  as  a deep 
personal  grief  the  loss  of  him , the  sym- 
pathetic companion,  the  partner  of  their 
aspirations,  of  their  joys  and  their  sor- 
rows ; for  his  editorial  associates,  who  will 
forever  cherish  the  memory  of  his  genial 
kindly  presence  and  loyal  affection,  to 
whom  his  every  word  was  an  inspiration 
and  his  smile  a benediction;  for  all  who 
were  brought  in  contact  with  him  in  the 
special  field  of  his  work  here,  who  felt  his 
simple  worth,  the  unaffected  dignity  of 
his  speech  and  bearing,  the  affability  of 
a sincere  and  generous  nature;  and  last 
of  all,  but  not  the  least,  for  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine,  since  in  bidding  him 
good-by  we  are  also  saying  a final  good- 
by  to  the  Easy  Chair  itself,  wherein  his 
readers  have  been  admitted  to  the  most 
familiar  and  frank  expression  of  his  per- 
sonality—an  intimacy  next  to  that  of  the 
home  circle.  For  them,  therefore,  there 
is  a deeper  and  more  lasting  regret  than 
may  be  expressed  in  the  general  voice  la- 
menting a public  loss  — it  is  a private 
grief,  less  easily  definable,  and  forever 
finding  some  new  fountain  from  which 
it  springs  afresh. 

In  the  eloquent  oration  on  the  poet 
Burns,  in  the  exquisite  lecture  on  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and,  indeed,  in  every  pub- 
lic utterance  of  Mr.  Curtis,  whether  he 


spoke  for  freedom  or  for  the  quickening 
of  the  public  conscience,  or  at  the  annual 
Academy  dinner  in  the  interest  of  living 
and  ennobling  art,  there  was  that  singu- 
lar personal  quality — the  magic  of  an  en- 
chantment beyond  the  spoken  word  and 
informing  it — which  flowed  through  the 
less  formal  play  of  his  fancy  in  the  Easy 
Chair.  Of  his  essays  in  this  department 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whipple  said,  sixteen  years 
ago: 

“111  these  be  has  developed  every  faculty 
of  his  mind  and  every  felicity  of  his  disposi- 
tion ; the  large  variety  of  the  topics  he  has 
treated  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
generous  breadth  of  his  culture;  but  it  is  in 
the  treatment  of  his  topics  that  his  peculiarly 
attractive  genius  is  displayed  in  all  its  abun- 
dant resources  of  sense,  knowledge,  wit,  faucy, 
reason,  and  sentiment.  His  tone  is  not  only 
manly,  but  gentlemanly  ; his  persuasiveness  is 
an  important  eleuieut  of  his  influence,  and  no 
reformer  has  equalled  him  in  the  art  of  insinu- 
ating sound  principles  into  prejudiced  intel- 
lects by  putting  them  in  the  guise  of  pleasant- 
ries. He  can  on  occasion  seud  forth  sentences 
of  ringing  invective,  but  in  the  Easy  Chair 
he  generally  prefers  the  attitude  of  urbanity, 
which  the  title  of  his  department  suggests. 

His  style,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  is 
rhythmical ; so  that  his  thoughts  slide,  as  it 
were,  into  the  readers  mind  in  a strain  of 
music.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  char- 
acteristics is  the  nndiminished  vigor  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  intelligence,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
cessant drafts  he  has  for  years  been  making 
upon  it.” 

We  have  always  felt  in  the  Easy  Chair 
a summer  presence,  such  as  Mr.  Curtis 
himself  was  in  every  gathering  of  friends, 
a blithe  spirit,  prodigal  of  cheer  as  are 
the  pines  of  balm,  tireless  in  its  play  as 
are  the  tropical  sea  and  sky.  The  feast 
where  lie  presided  never  lacked  its  roses, 
or  the  charm  of 

“ Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not.” 

Around  the  corner  at  every  turn  of  his 
wit  was  the  swift  way  to  the  heart.  And 
if  the  occasion  of  the  merrymaking  was 
one  that  deeply  moved  him,  then  when 
the  unwearying  round  of  mirth  and  good 
feeling  came  to  an  end,  he  would  lead  in 
“Auld  Lang- Syne, ” sung  with  locked 
hands  around  the  table. 

So  in  that  vast  round  of  the  festival  of 
Easy  Chairs,  where  grandsire,  sire,  and 
son  have  listened  to  strains  of  music  that 
in  their  ideal  harmony  seem  to  blend 
with  the  strains  that  are  never  heard  by 
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any  outward  ear,  has  this  tireless  and 
deathless  spirit  found  its  way  to  millions 
of  human  hearts  that  will  ever  love  him 
and  cherish  his  memory. 

There  is  a conflict  in  the  music — as  in 
what  music  is  there  not?— always  the 
two  centres  of  its  elliptic  orbit,  the  storm 
centre  and  the  centre  of  repose.  He  who 
in  his  youth  “breathed  the  Orient  and 
lay  drunk  with  balm”  encountered  the 
fiercest  blasts  of  hatred  that  blew  in  his 
time,  even  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
“ the  wind  and  cold  hovered,  awful,  upon 
the  edges  of  dreaming.”  His  love  of 
goodness  and  beauty  was  a passion.  He 
would  fain  have  seen  that  all  was  fair 
and  good,  and  he  strove  to  find  it  so; 
finding  it  otherwise,  he  strove  to  make  it 
so.  Thus,  with  no  heart  for  satire,  yet 
the  discord  that  fell  upon  his  sensitive 
ear  made  itself  felt  in  his  dauntless  com- 
ment upon  social  shams  and  falsehoods, 
and  through  his  whole  career  as  a writer 
he  was  often  compelled  to  don  the  habit 
he  was  most  loth  to  wear.  Not  thus  un- 
willingly did  he  take  up  arms  against  the 
dragon  wrongs  which  assailed  the  nation's 
heart — for  he  was  the  best  knight  of  our 
time,  a genuine  crusader.  Unwavering- 
ly he  met  the  bitter  scoff  of  the  discom- 
fited foe  whose  disguises  he  had  penetrated 
and  the  jeers  of  the  censorious  partisan. 
There  was  no  uncertain  sound  in  the 
clarion  notes  of  his  challenge  to  battle. 
But  he  was  a lover  of  peace,  and  the  re- 
tirement of  his  library  and  of  his  Ash  field 
home  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Senate  Chamber  or  the  tri- 
umphs of  diplomacy  as  minister  to  the 
most  stately  of  European  courts.  And 
yet  he  sacrificed  the  ease  of  many  years 
to  meet  an  obligation  which  to  many 
honest  men  would  have  seemed  to  rest 
upon  a too  fastidious  sense  of  honor. 

But  the  old  dream  days  of  his  golden 
youth — “the  lotus-eating  days  of  faith  in 
the  poets  as  the  only  practical  people,  be- 
cause all  the  world  is  poetry  ” — were  kept 
alive  in  the  pages  of  the  Easy  Chair,  and, 
like  the  sunshine  of  a Syrian  summer, 
glowed  through  all  his  musings.  They 
brought  no  delirious  fever;  no  desire  for 
startling  effectivism  ever  disturbed  the 
calm  serenity  of  his  style.  They  did  not 
shutout  the  “ riddle  of  the  painful  earth” ; 
he  never  failed  to  impart  the  noblest  of 
lessons — “how  to  help  the  helpless,  how  to 
console  the  suffering,  how  to  teach  pover- 
ty to  hope  and  to  labor  for  its  own  relief.” 
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As  he  was  the  ideal  gentleman,  the 
ideal  citizen,  he  was  also  the  ideal  re- 
former, without  eccentricity  or  exaggera- 
tion. However  high  his  ideal,  it  never 
parted  company  with  good  sense.  He 
never  wanted  better  bread  than  could  be 
made  of  wheat,  but  the  wheat  must  be 
kept  good  and  sound.  “If  the  salt  hath 
lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?” 

There  were  some  shining  days  which 
are  especially  commemorated  by  the  Easy 
Chair,  made  luminous  by  enthusiasms 
whose  rapture  is  communicated  to  his 
readers  with  charming  frankness.  Such 
was  the  day  when  he  met  the  Brown- 
ings in  Florence.  “Oh,  happy  day!” 
How  characteristic  of  him  is  the  unre- 
served delight  with  which  he  so  often 
reverts  to  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind — 
“an  un wasting  music  which  has  mur- 
mured and  echoed  through  a life”;  and 
how  pleasant  to  us  is  his  pleasure  to  re- 
member that  when  she  came  forward  to 
sing  her  farewell  to  America  she  bore  in 
her  hand  the  flowers  he  had  sent  her — a 
bouquet  of  white  rose-buds,  with  a Maltese 
cross  of  deep  carnations  in  the  centre! 
The  happiness  of  one  we  loved  is  so  dear 
to  us  that  we  would  gladly  linger  over  all 
the  felicities  of  a life  that  was  not  with- 
out its  shadows  and  chastening  sorrows: 
the  years  of  youthful  travel  in  the  East, 
and  of  leisurely  sojourn  in  Italy  with  Ken- 
sett  and  Hicks,  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many and  England;  the  earlier  compan- 
ionship of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau, 
Dana,  Ripley,  and  Margaret  Fuller  at 
Brook  Farm;  and  the  later  friendships  of 
his  growing  manhood,  including  the  best 
and  greatest  of  his  contemporaries;  the 
heroic  moments  of  his  country’s  triumphs, 
in  which  he  was  so  great  a part;  and  the 
unmarred  pleasures  of  his  home. 

Such  grace  of  fortune  crowned  his  sum- 
mer, which  was  so  bountiful  of  grace  to 
us.  But,  as  he  sang  many  years  ago 
in  the  closing  lines  of  his  poem  “The 
Reaper,” 

“Though  every  summer  green  the  plain, 

This  harvest  cannot  bloom  again.-’ 

Dear  Easy  Chair,  beloved  friend,  once 
more  with  locked  hands,  the  festival  be- 
ing now  over  at  which  you  have  sat  so 
long  as  master,  we  sing  the  old  song  of 
“ Auld  Lang-Syne,”  and  with  hearts  full 
of  sorrow  that  cannot  be  uttered  even  in 
our  tears,  we  bid  you  good-by ! 
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The  reader,  after  perusing  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis’s  story  in  this  number, 
“The  Boy  Orator  of  Zepata  City,”  need 
not  be  told  the  difference  between  the 
formal,  elaborate  expression  which  is  the 
result  of  training,  and  that  which  springs 
from  a real  feeling,  resting  wholly  upon 
the  reality  for  its  effectiveness.  This  is 
all  told  in  the  contrast  between  the  sen- 
tentious appeal  made  by  the  ambitious 
young  attorney  to  the  jury,  and  the  art- 
less plea  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Ze- 
pata City  is  very  proud  of  its  civilization, 
of  its  new  court-house,  and  of  its  boy 
orator,  who  has  so  flatteringly  shown 
how  far  the  struggling  town  has  lifted 
itself  height  upon  height  above  the  rude 
wild  life  of  its  early  days,  leaving  the 
prisoner,  who  belonged  to  that  life,  strand- 
ed behind,  an  outcast,  with  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  existence.  Yet  a few  words 
from  the  prisoner,  and  the  nobby  town 
with  its  showy  court-house  and  all  its 
other  brand-new  splendors  suddenly  has 
vanished,  and  the  Aladdin’s  lamp  whose 
magic  has  wrought  all  these  wonders 
seems  somehow  to  have  been  stolen  for 
a season,  and  now  to  have  been  gotten 
back  by  its  proper  Genius,  who  is  work- 
ing a spell  of  his  own,  after  an  old,  old 
fashion — as  old  as  Nature  herself. 

The  magic  spell  is  only  too  potent,  and 
our  neighbor  the  Study  shows  how  in 
much  of  recent  fiction  it  has  lost  its  le- 
gitimate charm,  becoming  an  unnatural 
touch — a power  to  blight  and  consume 
what  it  was  meant  to  conserve. 

Of  natural  realism,  pure  and  simple, 
there  is  no  better  example  than  has  been 
furnished  by  Miss  Wilkins’s  work.  No- 
thing in  the  history  of  literature  stands 
so  entirely  by  itself  as  the  career  of  this 
demure  New  England  maiden,  whose  por- 
trait is  given  in  this  number,  with  the 
concluding  chapters  of  her  first  novel, 
“Jane  Field.” 

Sometimes  our  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  work  of  a mere  child,  and  we  are  at- 
tracted by  its  freshness,  quaintness,  and 
originality.  We  do  not  call  it  precocious, 
for  it  does  not  seem  to  us  like  what  her 
elders  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  We  are 
inclined  to  say  that  her  elders  have  got 
too  far  away  from  her  in  their  progression 
rather  than  that  she  has  anticipated  them. 
If  we  do  not  meddle  with  the  child,  sug- 
gesting models  or  insisting  upon  con- 
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formity  to  well-established  rules  of  liter- 
ary composition,  she  will  perhaps  still 
listen  to  the  gentle  spirit  that  whispers  in 
her  ear  and  go  on  writing  these  wonder- 
ful things.  These  are  the  genuine  un- 
foldings of  genius. 

This  is  really  the  story  of  Miss  Wil- 
kins’s beginnings  in  literature,  if  we  may 
call  that  literature  which  has  no  likeness 
to  anything  else  that  is  so  denominated, 
which  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
a quality  simply  human  and  natural,  but 
nevertheless  distinctly  personal,  not  to 
be  defined  except  by  saying  what  it  is 
not . It  is  an  exceptional  quality  in  Miss 
Wilkins’s  case;  it  is  so  in  all  cases,  but 
especially  it  seems  so  in  hers  because 
we  are  permitted  to  see  it  without  any 
adulteration  or  sophistication.  From  the 
circumstances  of  her  life  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  without  tutors  or  advisers 
until  her  own  peculiar  culture  had  be- 
come a habit.  She  was  also  fortunate  in 
that  her  early  contributions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth,  the  first 
editor  of  Harper’s  Bazar,  who  did  not 
tell  her  to  write  like  other  people,  but 
who  saw  the  value  of  her  singular  gift, 
and  kept  her  in  the  living  lines  she  was 
following. 

Miss  Wilkins’s  method  is  as  peculiar  as 
her  work.  She  does  not  transfer  the 
material  of  every  day  life,  as  observed 
by  her,  to  her  stories.  These  tales  come 
to  her  as  a series  of  pictures  that  flow 
from  fancy’s  own  inward  suggestions,  as 
ballads  took  shape  before  there  was  poe- 
try in  any  other  form.  Because  of  their 
genuine  human  reality  these  sketches 
have  humor,  and  that  sympathetic  touch 
which  makes  her  pictures  of  life  seem  so 
like  Millet’s  paintings. 

To  one  who  submits  to  her  leading  in 
this  way  Nature  gives  her  own  graces. 

Miss  Wilkins’s  genius  has  given  birth  to 
an  art  all  its  own.  In  her  later  work  the 
excellence  of  this  art  is  apparent,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  novel  just  concluded.  But 
there  has  been  no  surrender  of  that  per- 
sonal quality  which  characterized  her 
earliest  tales,  nor  is  there  any  mixture  of 
conventional  patterns  with  those  of  her 
free  fancy.  Long  may  she  sit  at  her 
loom,  our  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  weave 
this  rare  rich  tapestry,  ever  remembering 

“ A curse  i3  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot.” 
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LITERATURE  cannot  escape  its  re- 
sponsibilities. The  literature  of  a 
people  is  largely  the  creator  of  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  that  people.  From  the 
word  to  the  deed  is  but  a step;  from  the 
printed  suggestion  to  the  unlawful  act 
the  way  is  as  straight  as  the  flight  of  an 
arrow.  In  our  excessive  concern  for  the 
absolute  freedom  of  utterance  and  of  pub- 
lication , as  well  as  freedom  of  thought, 
this  responsibility  of  literature  has  been 
overlooked,  and  the  relation  of  the  written 
word  to  the  moral  sanity  of  society  has 
not  been  calculated.  In  this  time  of  in- 
creasing lawlessness;  of  impatience  at  the 
restraints  of  law;  of  the  disposition  of 
employers  and  employed,  and  of  evil- 
doers, and  of  communities  suffering  by 
evil-doers,  to  take  the  execution  of  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  or  rather  to 
substitute  individual  suggestions  for  legal 
enactments;  of  growing  laxness  as  to 
social  obligations,  in  regard  to  marriage, 
and  as  to  condonation  of  known  rascal- 
ities in  business;  of  public  confusion  of 
mind  as  to  right  and  wrong  in  so  many 
cases  in  which  a properly  instructed  con- 
science ought  not  to  hesitate,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a man’s  duties  to  his  family 
and  to  the  state— it  is  imperative  that  we 
should  look  for  the  causes  of  demoraliza- 
tion. Is  it  due  to  the  pushing  of  the 
doctrine  of  individualism  to  excess — an 
individualism  which  logically  can  only 
end  in  the  rule  of  the  strongest  indi- 
vidual, that  is,  the  rule  of  force?  Is  it 
unavoidable  in  a period  of  necessary  li- 
cense, in  a day  of  transition  out  of  vari- 
ous mental  bondages  and  personal  servi- 
tudes into  a society  where  no  law  need 
be  invoked,  because  no  man  will  desire  to 
do  anything  that  is  not  right?  Are  we 
demoralized  because  we  have  cast  away 
tradition,  and  are  not  instructed  or  guided 
by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  while  materi- 
alistic science’  which  has  destroyed  so 
much  that  we  used  to  rest  in,  created  so 
much  of  self-confident  expectation,  and 
confused  us  as  to  the  value  of  life  and 
the  way  of  life,  and  mechanical  utilitari- 
anism, with  its  cold  doctrine  of  laisser- 
faire , have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  for 
us  a modus  v riven di  f The  drift  of  an  age, 
or  the  philosophy  permitting  that  drift, 
is  too  complex  to  be  dogmatized  about, 
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and  we  shall  not  make  the  error  of  at- 
tributing the  present  condition,  an  onward 
or  a retrograde  movement,  to  any  one 
cause.  But  there  is  one  reason  for  our 
present  situation  which  is  too  palpable  to 
escape  attention.  It  is  a cause  winch  is 
recognized  by  the  new  school  of  moralists 
in  France  as  the  direct  source  of  the 
degradation  of  thought  and  of  life.  It  is 
a source  of  the  loss  of  faith,  of  the  lower- 
ing of  ideals,  of  the  loss  of  respect  for 
law,  of  the  loss  of  the  power  to  discrimi- 
nate between  right  and  wrong.  We  speak 
of  the  relation  of  literature  to  lawless- 
ness, to  the  duties  of  life,  to  crime.  By 
literature  is  here  meant  whatever  is  read, 
spread  broadcast  by  the  press,  and  espe- 
cially fiction,  which  is  universally  read  by 
young  and  old,  and  is  most  subtly  influen- 
tial in  its  effect  upon  mental  and  moral 
states.  Before  going  further  it  is  well  to 
say  that  it  is  not  here  a question  of  in- 
tellectual emancipation,  nor  of  what  is 
called  the  freedom  of  thought  aud  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  just  a ques- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  waiters  in  the 
creation  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a 
people. 

11. 

This  responsibility  should  be  put  where 
it  belongs.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  low-grade  and  vulgar  stories  of  ad- 
venture and  crime,  which  are  read  by  in- 
cipient Jack  Sheppards,  and  which  help 
to  manufacture  before  our  eyes  young 
“toughs,”  who  fill  the  jails  and  the  re- 
form schools;  and  girls  who,  having  set 
before  them  false  ideals,  tread  the  glitter- 
ing path  of  vanity  that  is  lighted  by  no 
ray  of  modest  and  womanly  feeling;  or 
the  weak  and  sentimental  stories  that 
reduce  to  flabbiness  the  moral  sense  and 
the  intellectual  fibre  of  the  young  reader. 
We  are  not  likely  to  overestimate  the 
deleterious  effect  of  these  demoralizing 
works,  which  publishers  circulate  in  un- 
recognized channels,  and  which  news- 
papers scatter  like  the  down  of  the 
Canada  thistle.  But  all  these,  if  not 
comparatively  harmless,  are  only  reflec- 
tions of  demoralization  in  a higher  plane 
—only  symptoms  of  a disease  that  does 
not  originate  where  it  seems  to  spread 
with  most  virulence.  For  ideas  that  cor- 
rupt or  that  save  society  do  not  originate 
from  below  ; they  filter  down  from  serene 
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heights  through  the  masses.  It  is  the  shameless  pictures  in  the  salon.  “Here, 
theory  that  is  potent;  it  is  the  philosophy  then”  (says  Madame  de  Bury,  referring 
that  kills  or  brings  life.  Nearly  every  to  the  period  from  1800  to  1840),  “began 
social  disorder  is  the  child  of  some  closet-  that  long  series  of  ‘bad  examples’  set 
thought  set  afloat  in  the  world.  It  is  the  forth  by  French  fiction,  the  influence  of 
parallel  of  Carlyle’s  remark  that  there  is  which  was  destined  to  expand  till,  by  the 
certain  to  be  trouble  when  a thinker  is  strange  progression  of  evil  thought  into 
let  loose  in  the  world.  It  is  as  idle  to  evil  deed,  it  culminated  in  active  crime, 
say  that  the  theory  or  the  philosophy  is  and  was  embodied  in  such  heroes  of  in- 
not  responsible  for  the  crudeness  and  the  famy  as  Lacenaire  or  Pranzini,  and  in 
violence  of  its  application  by  ill-educated  the  typical  malefactors,  from  Troppman 
and  sensual  men  as  it  is  to  relieve  of  re-  down  to  the  anarchists  of  to-day.  All 
sponsibility  for  the  devastation  of  an  in-  these  were  engendered  by  the  printed 
undation  the  mountain  flood  that  gath-  thought,  by  the  subtle  teaching  of  the 
ers  force  as  it  goes,  and  rages  all  the  more  book.  ‘From  the  perpetual  reading  of 
on  account  of  the  dams  and  the  obstruc-  immoral  books,’  says  Ravacliol’s  nearest 
tions  in  its  path.  This  influence  is  as  relative  (and  be  it  remembered  that  he 
plain  as  that  of  the  sun  upon  the  vege-  says  it  by  way  of  excuse)  4 came  the  irre- 
tation  of  the  earth.  We  see  it  clearly  sistible  attraction  of  all  sin  for  my  un- 
enough historically,  in  another  time  or  fortunate  brother.’  Equally  emphatic  is 
in  another  country.  In  France  it  is  not  the  testimony  borne  to  the  power  of  books 
necessary,  in  tracing  the  literary  geneal-  by  the  latest  confession  of  the  miserable 
ogy  of  crime  and  of  social  demoralization,  Anastay.  Yet,  until  a few  weeks  ago, 
to  go  back  to  the  pre-Revolutionary  theo-  every  journalist  throughout  France,  and 
ries.  We  find  the  spirit  of  license  in  the  most  of  her  so-called  moral  philosophers, 
Restoration  period,  in  and  beyond  the  maintained  that  it  was  absurd  to  attach 
revolution  of  1830.  There  is  in  the  criminal  acts  to  criminal  theories,  and 
higher  literature  a revolt  against  law;  that  in  unlawful  principles,  proclaimed 
respect  for  authority  is  weakened — “pas-  with  no  matter  what  force  to  the  outside 
sion  alone  is  interesting;  it  excuses  every  world,  there  lay  no  responsibility  of  any 
sin  and  every  crime.”  Madame  St.  Blaze  kind  for  unlawful  acts.”  So  the  deterio- 
de  Bury  traces  with  a firm  hand  this  de-  ration  went  on,  from  the  theories  of  life 
cadence  in  a paper  in  the  Contemporary  that  admitted  that  there  was  no  absolute 
Review — one  of  those  remarkable  papers  right,  that  in  individual  cases  wrong 
in  which  from  time  to  time  this  pliilo-  might  be  right,  to  the  admission  of  “Ze 
sophic  thinker  has  mirrored  the  tenden-  crime passionnel”  which  confused  juries 
cies  of  au  age  and  marshalled  the  thought  and  even  the  legal  mind  itself.  The 
of  Europe.  Victor  Hugo’s  dramatic  types  claims  of  morals  were  set  aside  by  the 
opened  the  downward  road  in  fiction  and  formula,  “JR  faut  avoir  du  talent.'' 
poetry.  Wrong  was  not  to  be  denounced,  From  1825  to  1870,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
still  less  punished;  violence  was  tolera-  say,  exclaims  Madame  de  Bury,  “that 
ted,  untruthfulness  was  venial.  Chateau-  the  art  and  literature  of  France  were  the 
briand's  Rene  44  altered  the  whole  concep-  slaves  of  licentiousness.  To  no  one  prin- 
tion  of  criminal  possibilities,  and  traced  ciple  of  right  did  they  render  service ; to 
out  hitherto  unavowed  currents  of  sinful  no  one  principle  of  wrong  did  they  offer 
thought,  beautifying  them  by  the  manner  antagonism.  Idealism  was  mocked  at. 
of  their  presentation.”  From  this  time  The  real  tvpe  of  the  age  is  Robert  Ma- 
began  the  hero-worship  of  the  Criminal;  caire.”  Whence  come  cynicism,  de- 
everything  is  forgiven  to  him  who  defies  pravitv  of  manners,  contempt  of  women, 
the  law.  The  moral  recklessness  in  lit-  disrespect  for  parents  and  for  all  author- 
erature  grew;  unlawfulness  is  the  ele-  ity,  in  short,  respect  for  nothing,  a dis- 
ment  of  George  Sand;  the  gospel  of  trails-  ease  of  this  age  of  realism  and  material  - 
gression  is  preached,  and  responsibility  istic  science?  Who  teaches  the  worth  - 
for  such  preaching  is  denied ; to  the  cyn-  lessness  of  life,  fatalism,  helplessness  of 
ical  spirit  the  moral  is  nothing,  the  style  the  will,  that  whatever  we  attempt,  the 


everything;  the  Realist  asserts  that  he  is 
no  more  responsible  for  the  effects  of  his 
scenes  of  vice  and  degradation  in  the 
printed  page  than  for  the  effect  of  his 
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end  is  the  same — weariness,  nothingness, 
defeat?  It  is  the  testimony  also  of  M. 

Wagner  in  Jeunesse  that  the  breath  of 
disrespect  which  blows  over  the  youth  of 
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France  comes  from  men  highly  placed, 
teachers  of  the  wrong  way-— des  educa- 
teur8  a rebours , des  prophdtes  de  neant 
et  de  bone  — writers  whose  doctrines, 
which  confuse  all  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  filter  down  through  a thousand 
channels  into  the  heart  of  the  masses. 
And,  says  this  courageous  assertor  of  the 
value  of  life  and  the  value  of  the  soul, 
“ there  is  something  more  dangerous  for 
a people  than  the  demolition  of  prin- 
ciples, than  holding  up  to  ridicule  things 
holy  and  things  respectable,  or  even  soil- 
ing their  imaginations  with  impure  reci- 
tals, and  that  is  the  destruction  of  faith 
in  honesty,  in  disinterestedness,  in  all 
virtue.”  Degradation  is  then  accom- 
plished. 

III. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  writ- 
ings, perfect  in  form,  in  style,  seductive 
in  art,  which  undermine  the  moral  char- 
acter and  render  one  hazy  as  to  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  should  breed  a 
spirit  of  lawlessness  among  men  in  the 
coarse  shock  of  interests  in  common  life. 
The  sympathy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
alistic School  with  disorder  and  defiance 
of  law,  so  often  expressed,  may  not  be  so 
easily  explicable.  When  that  sympathy 
is  expressed,  does  it  not  show  that  they 
are  conscious  of  the  teudency  of  their 
writings?  These  teachers  seem  to  have 
gone  astray  from  the  fundamental  truth 
that  a crime  cannot  be  made  a good  act 
by  affixing  to  it  an  apologetic  adjective. 
No  theory  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  property,  of  the 
hardship  of  labor,  will  excuse  it.  If  the 
world  is  ever  to  be  any  better  it  is  to  be 
by  the  gospel  of  love  and  not  the  gospel 
of  hate— it  is  through  obedience  only  that 
freedom  comes.  Murder  is  not  less  mur- 
der, pure  and  simple,  because  it  is  called 
political  by  the  man  who  commits  it,  or 
because  it  is  committed  by  a nihilist  or 
an  anarchist  or  by  a striker.  The  mur- 
derer may  be  pitied,  indeed;  perhaps  nat- 
urally he  would  have  shrunk  from  this 
crime;  his  mind  has  been  confused  and 
crazed  by  false  theories.  Whence  come 
these  theories?  How  did  it  happen  that 
a private  in  the  Pennsylvania  militia 
stepped  out  from  the  ranks  and  cheered 
the  assassin  of  one  of  the  men  whom  the 
military  arm  of  the  State  was  then  under 
orders  to  protect?  This  soldier  was  un- 
der discipline ; he  was  a part  of  the  majes- 
ty of  the  State,  legally  evoked  to  save  the 
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State.  He  was  not  only  insubordinate 
to  military  law,  but  to  all  law  that  holds 
society  together.  His  insubordination 
pervading  the  ranks  would  have  brought 
anarchy  and  chaos  to  the  State.  His  pun- 
ishment should  have  been  prompt  and 
severe — the  degree  of  severity  is  not  in 
question  in  this  argument.  His  position 
was  monstrous.  But  was  he  the  chief 
sinner?  No.  The  theoretic  preachers  of 
lawlessness  had  demoralized  him.  Of 
course  his  action  had  its  defenders,  for 
the  sympathy  with  lawlessness  is  wide- 
spread, and  a sympathetic  writer  prompt- 
ly comes  forward  to  say  that  the  man 
had  a right  to  express  his  opinion,  and 
that  to  curtail  it  was  an  outrage  on  the 
American  freedom  of  speech ! So  it  would 
have  been  an  outrage  on  freedom  of 
speech  if  his  commanding  officer  had 
promptly  shot  a private  in  a critical  mo- 
ment of  a battle  in  the  late  war  who  had 
stepped  from  the  ranks  and  called  for 
cheers  for  secession.  No  theory  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war  ought  to  have 
saved  him.  He  would  have  been  not  less 
despised  by  the  enemy  than  by  his  own 
company. 

Loss  of  a sense  of  the  need  of  disci- 
pline in  life,  the  spread  of  lawlessness, 
sympathy  with  anarchy,  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  indifferentism,  to  the  cyni- 
cal view  of  life,  in  literature,  to  its  de- 
based ideals;  but  this  does  not  affect 
simply  the  class  that  labor  and  that 
are  still  poor.  The  demoralization  be- 
comes general.  The  gospel  of  sordid 
facts  unrelieved  by  any  spiritual  life  or 
aspiration  excuses  if  it  does  not  stimulate 
the  materialistic  spirit.  The  coarse  greed 
for  wealth,  for  luxury,  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  struggling  multitude,  the 
tyranny  of  the  insolent  rich,  the  indiffer- 
ence to  means  of  success,  are  also  the  re- 
sult of  vicious  theories  of  life  woven  in 
fiction  and  disseminated  by  the  prophets 
of  disorder.  It  is  against  the  selfishly 
prosperous  and  the  disregarders  of  others' 
rights  that  the  discipline  of  law  and  the 
principles  of  justice  must  be  invoked,  as 
well  as  against  the  more  ignorant  and 
helpless  disturbers  of  the  social  order. 
Outside  of  law  equally  applied  to  all 
conditions  there  is  no  hope  for  anybody 
in  this  republic  or  elsewhere.  But  law 
cannot  be  enforced,  the  judges  cannot 
judge,  the  juries  will  not  hold  even 
scales,  if  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  is 
warped  or  confused  as  to  private  relations 
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or  public  obligations  by  the  literature 
which  is  the  food  of  the  inind  as  grain  is 
of  the  body. 

Negative  influences  may  be  as  demoral- 
izing as  positive.  There  is  no  fruitfulness 
in  negation;  there  is  no  upbuilding  in 
h barren  realism  which  amasses  all  the 
facts  of  a degraded  and  hopeless  human 
nature.  But  why  should  the  Study  fall 
into  this  didactic  statement  of  truisms? 
Because,  for  the  moment,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  revert  to  some  basic  lines.  The 
prevailing  downward,  neant  tendency  of 
so  much  of  our  literature,  especially  in 
fiction,  is  not  perhaps  of  forethought  in- 
tended to  be  demoralizing.  It  is  largely 
purely  imitation,  from  wrong  standards, 
or  from  a misconception  of  the  standards 
of  masters  in  literature;  it  is  little  more 
than  the  fad  or  fancy  of  a day.  It  is 
partly  an  affectation,  from  a misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is 
one  of  struggle,  of  struggle  for  equality 
against  intrenched  privilege,  but  which  is 
also  one  of  hope.  The  theory  of  equality 
does  not  legitimately  lead  to  the  gospel 
of  worthlessness  and  despair  any  more 
than  it  does  to  lawlessness  and  disorder. 
It  needs  more  malignant  influences  than 
yet  appear  to  land  this  republic  in  despot- 
ism by  the  familiar  path  of  individual 
insubordination.  There  are  signs  al- 
ready of  reaction.  It  lies  with  the  writ- 
ers of  America  to  open  wide  the  new 
day,  to  infuse  hopefulness  into  life,  to 
fight  materialistic  tendencies,  to  cease  to 
expect  to  make  the  world  better  by  the 
exhibition  of  its  debasement  and  vulgar- 
ity, and  to  hold  up  an  ideal  for  inspira- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  literature  needs 
only  to  apprehend  its  responsibility  to 
assume  it. 

IV. 

The  American  who  wishes  to  compre- 
hend the  depth  and  sweep  of  the  cam- 
paign in  France  against  the  materialistic 
spirit,  against  “realism  ” and  lawlessness, 
which,  under  the  standard  of  the  Ideal, 
strives  to  make  seen  of  all  men  the  true 
worth  and  the  true  object  of  life,  cannot 
do  better  than  to  read  the  Jeunesse  of  M. 
Charles  Wagner,  a volume  which  has  rap- 
idly gone  to  its  fifth  edition,  and  which  in 
English  would  be  of  great  service  in  this 
country.  M.  Wagner,  born  in  Alsacia, 
and  a pastor  in  the  Reformed  Church,  is 
not  a reactionist  either  against  democracy 
or  science;  he  is  in  accord  with  the  mod- 
ern spirit,  ayd  the  note  of  his  volume  is 
[ Ypi-  LXX^Qo. 


sympathy — sympathy  with  youth,  with 
the  struggling  masses,  with  the  public 
school,  belief  in  love  (not  hate)  as  a so- 
cial solvent,  and  apostleship  of  the  Ideal. 

44  The  ideal,”  he  says,  “ is  not  a world  of 
fantasie,  so  remote  and  so  different  from 
reality  that  one  must  despair  of  ever  at- 
taining it;  the  ideal  is  the  lively  repre- 
sentation of  the  realities  of  which  we  bear 
in  ourselves  the  germ.”  He  addresses 
himself  to  youth  because  in  the  young  he 
finds  most  clearly  reflected  the  disease  of 
the  times,  and  also  the  most  hopeful 
promise  of  the  future.  He  treats  youth 
seriously ; its  sufferings  are  real ; the  dis- 
ease which  afflicts  it  is  not  a puerile  pose, 
it  is  real  and  of  the  gravest  interest.  Its 
origin  is  in  the  general  crisis  of  our  epoch. 

44  Scepticism,  realism,  the  factitious  life, 
transitory  results  of  modern  civilization, 
constitute  a sad  educational  medium  (un 
triste  milieu  pedagogique).  The  human 
plant  does  not  prosper  in  it. . . .The  ab- 
normal existence  that  we  lead  has  pro- 
duced a lowering  of  the  human  vitality.” 

The  author’s  diagnosis  of  the  evils  of  the 
time  is  as  searching  as  it  is  fearless.  But 
he  does  not  leave  us  in  a blind  alley. 
With  equal  perspicacity  and  charm  of 
style  he  traces  the  indications  of  a more 
hopeful  life,  and  points  out  the  paths  to  a 
better  future.  Even  young  France  is  be- 
coming weary  of  negations,  of  facts  with- 
out soul,  of  a life  unilluminated  by  any 
ray  of  the  ideal.  There  is  indication  in 
man  as  he  is,  of  that  which  he  may  be- 
come: 4 4 to  become  what  we  are  capable 
of  becoming,  that  is  the  object  of  life. 
That  is  our  part.  Fac  tua,  sua  Deus 
faciet.”  This  value  set  on  life  is  the  key- 
note of  the  new  teaching.  And  in  his 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  current 
moral  confusion  and  indifference,  the  au- 
thor makes  it  clear  that  lie  appreciates 
the  responsibility  of  the  written  word. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  put  into 
a single  volume  a true  description  of  the 
youth  of  America  and  their  habits  and 
tendencies,  or  to  make  any  single  study 
of  them  that  should  fit  the  various  types 
of  all  our  latitudes  and  of  our  many  na- 
tionalities. The  author  has  in  France  a 
subject  more  homogeneous.  But  in  the 
youth  as  seen  in  the  mirror  of  French 
life  we  recognize  many  traits  universal 
in  our  time,  and,  indeed,  we  have  a class 
of  young  people  whose  portrait  is  drawn 
in  Jeunesse.  Mechanical  inventions,  fa- 
cility of  intercourse,  fashion,  tend  to  uni- 
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formity.  The  roller  of  industrialism, 
of  bureaucracy,  of  the  mode,  has  passed 
over  the  world  and  erased  originality. 
All  the  world  sings  and  whistles  the 
same  melody  for  six  months,  and  then 
drops  it  for  another.  Local  manners, 
costumes,  provincial  idioms  and  songs, 
all  are  effaced.  To  the  traveller  the  rail- 
ways, the  stations,  the  hotels,  the  theatres, 
are  as  alike  as  brothers.  The  province, 
spread  out  and  empty,  despairing  of  it- 
self, offers  only  a reduced  and  feeble  im- 
age of  the  great  city.  How  can  the  youth 
have  an  individual  physiognomy?  It  is 
a heresy  not  to  be  like  the  rest  of  the 
world.  “The  fear  of  being  singular  ap- 
pears even  in  the  dress.  No  one  submits 
more  passively  to  the  mode  than  certain 
young  people.  They  must  have  the  same 
hat,  the  same  knot  in  the  cravat,  the  same 
cut  of  garments.  There  are  no  more  in- 
dividuals who  walk  the  streets,  but  speci- 
mens, by  the  dozen — by  the  gross,  as  they 
say  in  the  factory.  In  fact,  one  has  a 
vague  impression  of  the  manufactory,  of 
something  put  on,  in  seeing  move  about 
such  a great  number  of  beings  identically 
alike.  The  eye-glass,  the  cane,  the  atti- 
tudes, the  stereotype  speech,  remind  one 
of  an  automaton.  One  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  stamped  on  him  some- 
where a trade-mark,  a signature,  some- 
thing like  Or evin  fecit .”  Manners  con- 
form to  the  regime  of  dress,  and  ideas  fol- 
low suit.  It  is  a procession  of  imitative 
sheep — les  moutons  de  Panurge , says  the 
author. 

And  yet  there  are  some,  from  day  to 
day  more  in  number,  who  begin  to  com- 
prehend that  if  there  is  any  way  to  be 
saved,  it  is  to  draw  near  to  the  normal 
life,  to  return  to  base  lines,  to  elementary 
things,  to  appropriate  the  good,  near  or 
far  off,  in  the  present  and  in  the  past, 
wherever  a shred  of  it  can  be  found,  to 
renounce  exclusive  tendencies  and  party 
interests,  and  become  simply  men.  “To 
be  really  young,  and  really  men,”  is  the 
last  word.  To  believe  in  life,  to  taste  it 
with  faith,  to  have  joy  in  it  and  make 
the  most  of  it,  that  it  is  to  find  the  soul 
in  one’s  self,  the  soul  in  things. 


V. 


Whoever  helps  to  keep  alive  the  respect 
for  a book,  for  books  as  books,  renders  a 
great  service  in  this  time,  when  the  feel- 
ing towards  books  is  becoming  like  that 
towards  newspapers  — that  they  are  to 
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be  rudely  handled  and  cast  aside  when 
the  news  has  been  snatched  out  of  them — 
or  when  regard  for  them  is  like  that  of  a 
hungry  man  for  oysters,  who  scoops  out 
the  soft  parts  and  chucks  away  the  shells, 
perhaps  with  pearls  in  them.  The  love 
for  the  book  goes  along  naturally  with 
the  love  of  literature  itself,  and  there  is 
something  wanting  in  the  “humanities" 
of  a man,  whatever  his  attainments,  who 
has  not  a respect  for  what  may  be  called 
the  personality  of  a book.  It  is  an  under- 
bred culture  which  does  not  honor  it. 
Books,  those  unfailingly  faithful  com- 
panions, stand  mute  and  waiting  on  the 
shelves;  in  their  hearts  are  preserved  the 
thought,  the  aspiration,  the  despair,  the 
love,  the  heroism,  the  emotion,  the  trage- 
dy, the  immortal  beauty,  the  bewitching 
loveliness,  the  personality  of  all  the  ages. 
We  take  one  down — it  is  ready  to  yield  to 
our  every  mood;  we  handle  it  with  care; 
we  linger  a little  over  the  cover ; we  study 
the  book-plate;  we  judge  the  title-page; 
we  inhale  the  book  fragrance  as  we  open 
it  and  begin  to  taste  its  un-material  es- 
sence. It  is  brutal  not  to  respect  its  in- 
dividuality. 

No  one  of  late  years  in  America  has 
done  more  than  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  to 
recall  us  to  this  refined  taste  and  rever- 
ence for  books.  He  is  more  than  their 
lover;  he  is  their  intimate  and  friend. 
He  treats  them  always  with  a gentle 
courtesy,  and  yet  with  the  humorous 
freedom  of  a friend.  It  would  be  exag- 
geration to  say  that  they  are  to  him  ex- 
actly living  things,  but  they  are  all  alive 
with  human  associations,  with  the  inter- 
est of  life,  with  the  warmth  of  the  person- 
ality of  their  authors.  We  see  what  books 
are  even  in  their  accidental  features  in  a 
dainty  little  volume,  From  the  Books  of 
Laurence  Hutton.  The  title,  which  at 
first  sight  is  misleading,  is  suggested  by 
the  first  essay,  which  is  on  “Book-plates.” 
The  term  book-plate  is  not  felicitous.  As 
the  author  says,  the  Latin  Ex  Lihris 
(“  from  the  books  of  ”),  still  employed  by 
the  French  and  other  Latin  races  of  the 
Contipent,  is  much  more  happy. . . .Ex 
Libris  Gulielmi  Stubbsi  is  unquestion- 
ably the  parent  of  “Bill  Stubbs,  One  of 
his  Books.”  From  the  book-plates,  the 
engraved  or  printed  labels  pasted  in  the 
books  to  denote  ownership,  in  his  library, 
it  is  that  Mr.  Hutton  makes  a most  charm- 
ing chapter  of  reminiscence,  anecdote,  and 
information  about  engravers, authors, and 
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their  tastes.  And  it  all  has  a quiet  humor 
and  an  exquisite  1 iterary  flavor.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  succeeding  chapters: 
“Grangerism,”  from  Granger’s  Biograph - 
teal  History;  on  “Portraits  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots”;  on  some  “Portrait  In- 
scriptions”; and  on  “Poetical  Inscrip- 
tions.” 

The  author’s  accuracy  in  research,  his 
curious  learning,  his  lively  humor,  and 
power  to  give  charm  to  details,  were  ex- 
hibited in  his  Curiosities  of  the  American 
Stage , which  is  a delightful  supplement 
to  his  Plays  and  Players.  It  has  a place 
in  a notice  like  this  rather  on  account  of 
its  literary  quality  than  for  its  faithful 
delineation  of  the  mimic  life  of  the  stage. 
But  it  is  in  two  other  volumes,  The  Lit- 
erary Landmarks  of  London  and  the, 
later,  Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh, 
that  Mr.  Hutton  has  rendered  the  most 
distinguished  service  to  literature.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  important  in  regard 


to  the  respect  for  books  of  which  we  have 
spoken  than  the  preservation  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  literature,  the  flavor  of  human 
interest  and  personality  in  it.  Both  these 
volumes,  on  London  and  on  Edinburgh, 
filled  with  portraits  and  drawings  of  the 
abodes  of  authors,  are  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  dry  guide-books  de  place; 
they  are,  indeed,  so  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  cities,  which  take  shame  for  leaving 
this  important  work  to  be  done  by  an 
American;  but  they  contain  the  very 
essence  of  literary  history,  are  full  of  per- 
sonal anecdote  and  allusion,  and  have  a 
charm  of  narrative,  of  brightness,  of  fun, 
and  of  pathos  which  is  quite  another  thing 
than  the  gabble  of  professional  valets  de 
place.  The  reader  would  be  tempted, 
were  it  not  for  offending  the  author  by 
an  exaggeration,  to  exclaim,  “If  Hut- 
ton makes  my  literary  guide-books,  I care 
not  who  makes  the  literature.” 
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POLITICAL. 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber.— The  State  election  in  Arkansas,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  resulted  in  a decisive  victory  for 
the  Democrats.  L.  K.  Fuller,  Republican,  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Vermont  on  the  (>th  of  September,  and 
Henry  Cleaves,  Republican,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Maine  on  the  12th. 

On  the  18th  of  August  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  for  the  assembling  of  the 
entire  National  Guard  of  the  State  at  Buffalo,  to 
enforce  the  law  during  the  strike  of  railroad  switch- 
men at  that  place,  the  beginning  of  w hich  w'sis  noted 
in  our  Record  for  October.  On  the  24th  a confer- 
ence of  the  chiefs  of  other  railway  labor  unions  de- 
cided not  to  order  a sympathetic  strike,  and  the 
grand  master  of  the  switchmen’s  union  declared  the 
conflict  at  an  end,  advising  those  who  could  do  so 
to  return  to  their  places.  The  greater  part  of  the 
militia  were  at  once  withdrawn. 

In  Tennessee  several  other  attempts,  besides  that 
mentioned  in  our  Record  for  October,  were  made 
by  the  free  miners  to  liberate  the  convicts  employed 
in  the  mines,  but  without  success. 

The  cholera  continued  to  rage  with  great  fatality 
in  southern  Russia,  causing,  according  to  official 
reports,  nearly  3000  deaths  daily.  About  the  20th 
of  August  it  appeared  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
soon  afterward  broke  out  in  Antwerp,  Bremen, 
Havre,  and  other  cities.  Within  the  next  week 
there  were  cases  of  the  disease  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  some  other  places  in  Great  Britain.  On 
the  31st  the  steamship  Muraria,  from  Hamburg, 
arrived  in  New  York  Bay  with  cholera  on  board. 
Twenty-two  deaths  from  the  disease  had  occurred 
among  the  passengers  during  her  voyage.  The  sur- 
vivors and  crew  were  at  once  quarantined  in  the 
lower  bay,  and  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  infected  vessels  from  passing  through  the 
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Narrows.  On  the  1st  of  September  a circular  was 
issued  by  authority  of  the  President  requiring  all 
immigrant  vessels  from  infected  ports  to  be  detain- 
ed at  quarantine  at  least  twenty  days.  On  the  4th 
two  other  steamships  from  Hamburg  arrived  in  the 
bay  with  cholera  on  board,  and  on  the  9th  still  an- 
other, on  which  thirty-two  deaths  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  vovage. 

DISASTERS. 

August  1 5/A. — The  new  British  ship  Thracian  was 
wrecked  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  twenty-three  per- 
sons were  drowned. 

August  25 th. — The  British  steamer  Anglia  was 
capsized  in  the  Hooghly  River,  India,  and  fifteen  of 
her  crew  were  lost. — An  explosion  occurred  in  a coal 
mine  at  Bridgend,  Wales,  and  nearly  100  miners 
lost  their  lives. 

August  31a/. — The  steamer  Western  Reserve  was 
wrecked  in  Lake  Superior,  and  twenty-six  lives  were 
lost.  • 

September  11  th. — In  a collision  on  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  Massachusetts,  nine  persons  were  killed 
and  thirty-seven  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

August  22 d. — In  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Marshal  Ma- 
noel  Deodora  da  Fonseca,  ex-President  of  Brazil. 

August  23 tl. — At  Canandaigua,  New  York, Myron 
Halley  ( ’lark,  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  aged  eighty- 
six  years. 

August  31  st. — At  Livingston,  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  George  William  Curtis,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Srpt ember  5th. — In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Daniel  Dougherty,  lawyer,  aged  sixtv-six  years. — At 
Scituate,  Massachusetts,  Thomas  William  Parsons, 
poet,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

September  1th. — At  Hampton  Falls,  New  Hamp- 
shire, John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  aged  eighty-five 
years. 
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Rebelution  ?”  His  little  eyes  were  on  me 
scrntinizingly. 

“Well,  I believe  I am;  but  I am  not  sure,” 
I said. 

“Well,  yon’s  de  one.”  He  looked  relieved. 
“ I is  de  son  of  de  American  Rebelution.” 

This  cast  some  doubt  on  iny  identity. 

“You  are  the  son  of  which  one!”  I asked, 
having  learned  to  be  discreet. 

“ Of  bofe,”  he  said.  “ I wuz  right  dyah  at  de 
time — in  lit  t ie  York.  I seed  it  all.” 

“ You  saw  it  ? What  ?” 

“General  Wasb’u’fc’n’s  surrender.  I seed  it. 
I seed  it  when  he  come  a-gallinnpiii’  ui>  on  he 
big  iron-gray  haws,  an’  I see  de  Markiss  Corn- 
wallis too.  I see  ’em  bofe.” 

I began  to  be  interested.  “You  saw  it  all?” 
I asked.  “ Well,  tell  me  about  it.” 

“ Den  you  gwine  gi’  me  my  money  ?” 

“ Yes,  if  it  is  not  too  much.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  ho  said.  « You  see 
twuz  dis  a-way.  I wuz  born  right  dyah  in 
little  York.  My  mammy  she  wuz  de  miss  for 
ole  missis  chi  Hern,  an’  I wuz — ” 

“ Wait;  how  old  are  yon  ?”  I asked. 

“I  don’  know  how  ole  I is.  I so  ole  I done 
forgit.  I know  I is  over  a hundeid.  I know 
I is,  ’cuz  I wuz  twelve  year  ole  when  my 
mammy  die,  an’ she  die  when  she  had  nuss  ole 
missis  lars  gal,  jes  after  de  holidays,  de  littles’ 
one  o’ all,  an’  I know  she  wuz  ol’erhi  ole  missis. 
I know  I is  over  a hunderd.  I reckon  maybe 
I is  two  hunderd — maybe  I is.” 

This  was  convincing,  so  I said,  “Go  on. 
You  know  all  about  it.” 

“Oh!  yes,  sub,  I knows  all  about  it.  Hi! 
how  I gwine  help  it?  Warn’t  I right  dyah! 
seoin’  of  it  fuiu  de  top  of  de  ole  Father  Aber- 
liam  apple-tree  in  ole  marster  gyardiu  ? Mar- 
kiss  Cornwallis  he  had  done  been  dyah  for  I 
don’  know  how  long,  jes  a-bossin’  it  ’roun’, 
eatin’  off  o’  ole  marster  bes’  chany  an’  silver 
wliar  Nat  rub  up,  an’  chawin’  tobaeker,  an’ 
orderin’  roun’  jes  big  as  ole  marster.  An’  he 
use’  to  strut  roun’  dyah,  an’  war  he  beaver 
hat  an’  he  swo’d,  an’  set  on  de  front  poach,  an’ 
drink  he  julep  jes  like  he  own  all  de  niggers 
film  Pigeon  Quarter  spang  to  Williamsbu’g. 
An’  he  say  ef  Gen’l  Wash’ll ’n  jes  dyah  to  set 
he  foot  dyah  he’d  teck  de  hide  off  him,  he  say. 
An’  one  day,  jes  after  dinner,  he  wuz  set  till’ 
tni  de  poach  a smokin’  he  cigar,  an’  come  a 
nigger  on  a mule  wid  a note,  an’  he  look  at  it, 
an’  squint  he  eye  up  dis  a-way,  an’ say,  ‘Heah 
he  now.’  An’  de  urrs  say, ‘ Who  f’  An’  he  say, 
‘ Dat  feller,  Geu’l  Wash’n’n.’  An’  he  say,  ‘ He 
want  me  to  s’reuder.’  An’  dee  all  laugh.  An’ 
he  say,  ‘You  go  back,  an’  tell  him  I say  to  come 
on,  an’  ef  he  come  I’ll  teck  de  hide  off’n  him,’ 
he  say,  ‘an’  I’ll  wkup  him  wid  one  han’  ’hine 
my  back,’  he  say.  ‘Talk  ’bout  surrender!’  he 
say.  An’  he  sont  de  nigger  back,  an’  holler  for 
he  haws  an’  he  swo’d.  An’  fus’  thing  you 
know,  heah  come  Gen’l  Wash’n’n  a-ridin’  on  a 
big  iron-gray,  a gol’  purn’l  to  he  saddle,  an’  a 
silver  bit  tgjie  bridle  long  as  you’  arm,  an’  a 
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gol’  cyurb  to  it  big  as  log-chain,  an’  a swo’d  by 
he  side  long  as  a fence-rail.  An’  as  he  come 
ridiu’  up  be  say,  ‘Did’u’  I tole  you  to  s’reuder?’ 
he  say.  ‘ You  don’  s’reuder, don't,  yon?’  he  say. 

An’  Markiss  Cornwallis  he  wuz  so  skeert  he 
ain’  know  what  to  do.  He  jes  turn  white  as 
you’  shut,  an’  he  ain’  wait  ner  nuttiu’;  lie 
jes  took  out  hard  as  he  could  stave  it.  An’ 
Gen’l  Wash’n’n  he  teck  out  after  him,  an’  lie 
hollers,  ‘ Stop  ! s’reuder!’  says  he.  An’  he  say, 

‘I  ain’  gwine  s’reuder,’  says  he.  An’  he  wuz 
a-ketchin’  up  wid  him  ; an’  Markiss  Cornwallis 
he  teck  out  roun’  a apple-tree — a gre’t  big 
apple-tree — a Father  Aberhaui  apple-tree.  An’ 
Gen’l  Wash’n’n  lie  teck  out  right  after  him,  an’ 
dyah  dee  bed  it!  Well,  suh,  you  nnver  see 
san’  fly  so  in  you’  life.  Fus’  Markiss  Corn- 
wallis, an’  den  Gen’l  Wash’n’n.  Markiss  Corn- 
wallis he  wuz  ridiu’  of  a little  sorrel  pacin’ 
myall,  an’  she  wuz  jes  a-movin’ ; her  legs  look 
like  guinea-liens.  Gen’l  Wash’n’n  he  wuz  Tid- 
in’ of  a big  iron-gray  haws,  an’  he  wuz  gwiue 
like  elephant.  De  inyah  war’n’  iiowhar.  An’ 
ev’y  now  an’  den  Gen’l  Wash’n’n  lie  hollers  out 
an’  say,  ‘ S’reuder !’  an’  Markiss  Cornwallis  he 
say,  ‘I  ain’  gwine  s’reuder,’  says  he,  an’  he 
wuz  jes  a-flyin’.  An’  pres’ny  Gen’l  Wash’n’n 
he  come  up  wid  him — even — so,  an’  he  draws 
he  swo’d,  an’  Markiss  Cornwallis  he  holler  out 
an’  say,  ‘I  s’renders,’  says  he.  But  ’tain’  no 
use  to  say  ‘s’reuder’  den.  Gen’l  Wash’n’n  he 
done  git  lie  blood  np,an’he  say.  ‘Oh  yes, ’lie  say. 

* Who  dat  you  gwiue  teck  de  hide  off’n  him  ?’  lie 
say,  an’  he  jes  drawed  he  weepin’,  an’  he  giv’  a 
swipe,  an’  he  cut  he  head  right  clean  off,  he 
did.  Yes,  suh  ; he  done  dat  thing,  ’cuz  I seed 
him.  Whar  wuz  I?  I wuz  right  up  in  de 
apple-tree.  What  did  I do?  I jes  slip’ down 
out’n  de  tree  an’  hoi’  Gen’l  Wash’n’n  haws  for 
him  while  he  wuz  cuttin’  he  head  off;  an’ 
when  he  git  thoo,he  say,  ‘ Felix, how’s  de  Cun’l 
an’  de  ladies,  an’  de  fambly?’  an’  he  wipes  he 
swo’d,  an’  put  ’t  back  in  de  scabbard,  an’ 
when  be  git  ready  to  mount,  be  gi’  me  two 
an’  threepence,  an’  says  he,  4 Felix,  a gent’- 
man  nnver  gies  less  ’n  dat  to  a servant,’  says 
he.  Snh  ? 

“ Well,  suh,  anything  you  choose.  You  is  a 
gent’mau,  I see  ; an’  Gen’l  Wash’n’n  he  say 
a gent’man  nnver  gies  a servant  less  ’n — 
Thankee,  suh ; I kuowed  you  wuz  a gent’inan.” 

Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

BROAD  VIEWS. 

They  were  talking  over  the  interesting 
point  of  how  far  a million  dollars  could  be 
made  to  go,  when  one  of  them  said: 

“A  million  silver  dollars  piled  on  top  ot 
each  other  would  make  a column  two  miles 
high.” 

“ Really?”  said  the  other.  “Jove!  What  a 
broad  view  of  the  world  one  coukl  get  irom 
the  top  of  that  column!” 

“ Yes,”  was  the  response.  “ And  what  a 
broad  view  of  everything  you  could  take  at 

the  foot  of  it,  if  you  owned  the  column  !” 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

It’s  been  a year  to-day  sence  last  I kneeled  ’nd 
thanked  the  Lord 

For  all  the  wondrous  blessin’s  *nd  the  joys  these 
days  afford, 

'Xd  here  I am  agin  this  year,  prepared  to  do  my 
part 

At  renderin’  of  thunks  devout,  most  humbly,  from 
the  heart, 

For  all  the  good  things  I have  got  from  this  here 
sinful  life, 

Although  I vow  I’ve  seed  of  late  a mighty  lot  of 
strife. 

My  craps  went  back  on  me  this  year  ; rny  Jersey 
cow,  she’s  dead  ; 

’Xd  I for  sixteen  mortal  weeks  lay  groan  in’  on 
my  bed 

With  rheumatiz ; ’nd  cracky  ! Gee ! It  wasn’t  any 
fun, 

I tell  ye.  Then  my  little  mare — the  speedy  sor- 
rel one 

I sot  so  much  store  on — one  day  she  shied  ’nd 
run  away, 

’Xd  lamed  herself  for  life,  ’nd  smashed  to  smither- 
eens the  shay. 

’Xd  then  my  darter  Susan,  she  eloped  the  fourth 
o’  June 

With  that  young  Silas  Tompkins.  He’s  a worth- 
less sort  o’  ’coon. 

He  never  earned  an  honest  cent,  ’nd,  far  as  I can 
see, 

Ain’t  never  likely  to  begin.  The  couple  lives 
with  me. 

’Xd  wife’s  gone  kind  o’  flighty,  too.  It  was  in- 
deed a sin 

For  me  to  sell  for  rags  the  sock  she  kep’  her 
savin’s  in. 

’Xd  yet,  you  know,  I’m  thankful,  spite  of  all  my 
beastly  luck, 

Because  I don’t  get  flabbergasted  ev’ry  time  I’m 
struck. 

I know  there’s  lean  ’nd  fat  for  all,  ’nd  I’ve  just 
had  my  lean, 

’Xd  now  a juicy  slice  of  fat  ’ll  come  my  way,  I 
ween ; 

’Xd  even  if  it  doesn’t  come,  you'll  hear  my  thank- 
ful roar 

Because  this  dog-goned  year  just  past  ’s  behind 
me — not  before. 


SCAGGS’S  MARE  POLLY. 


They  were  talking  about  horses,  and  more 
particularly  about.  Nancy  Hanks’s  wonderful 
record  of  2.05J.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  more 
or  less  impressed  with  the  marvellousness  of 
this  record  except  old  Mr.  Scaggs,  a retired 
farmer. 

“ She’s  fast,  yes,”  lie  said.  “But  I oucet 
owned  a mare  up  on  t lie  farm  as  could  beat 
lier.  That  mare  was  liglitnin’  on  legs.  Polly 
was  her  name — named  her  after  Mrs.  Scaggs’s 
mother,  and  a finer  woman  you  never  met. 
She  could  bake  all  around  any  other  woman 
in  the  county,  an’  when  it  canre  to  me  bein’ 
6ick,  she’d  nurse  me  tenderlier  than  as  if  I 
wasn’t  a son-in-law  at  all,  hut  lier  own  boy. 
My,  how  she  could  trot !” 
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“Your  mother-in-law f”  asked  one  of  the 
circle. 

“No;  the  boss,”  snapped  Scaggs,  with  lire 
in  his  eye.  “I’m  talkin’  about  the  boss.  I 
bought  her  when  she  was  eight  years  old  from 
old  Mrs.  Tompkins.  She  wasn’t  much  on  looks, 
Mrs.  Tompkins  wasn’t,  but  she  was  business 
all  through.  When  her  husband  died  she  took 
charge  of  the  grocery,  an’  added  a millinery 
department  to  it,  ’nd  by  Joe!  inside  of  a year 
she  was  able  to  close  up  the  grocery  ’nd  do 
nothin’  -hut  make  hats.  Tompkins  used  to 
hitch  her  up  to  the  delivery  wagon,  you  know, 
but  of  course — ” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  any  man  was 
ever  mean  enough  to  hitch  his  wife  up  to  a 
grocery  wagon,  and  make  her  haul  the  pack- 
ages about  town?”  queried  the  inquisitive 
member  of  the  party. 

“’Ain’t  said  nothin’  o*  the  kind,”  retorted 
Scaggs.  “ Don’t  you  get  too  funny.  I’m  talk- 
in’ about  the  boss.  I was  goin’  on  to  tell  ye 
how  when  old  Mrs.  Tompkins  got  makin’  two- 
dollar  hats  for  the  women  folks  ’nd  sellin’  ’em 
to  ’em  for  ten,  she  give  up  the  grocery  business, 
’nd  so  didn’t  have  any  use  for  the  boss  old 
Tompkins  had  used  for  drivin’  his  delivery 
wagon.  It  happened  I wanted  a boss  ’bout 
that  time,  ’nd  so  I called  on  old  Mrs.  Tompkins 
to  talk  it  over.  Sbe  was  only  eight  years  old 
at  the  time, and  hadn’t  much  style  about  her, 
though  sbe  was  calculated  to  be  faster'n  any- 
thing else  in  town.  I ast  old  Mrs.  Tompkins 
what  she’d  take,  ’nd  she  says  $24. 

‘“That’s  pretty  high  for  an  eight-year-old,’ 
says  I.  * I’ll  give  ye  a dollar  ’nd  a half  a year 
for  the  boss.  That’s  $12.’ 

“‘Make  it  two,  and  she's  yours,’  says  old 
Mrs.  Tompkins. 

“‘Throw  in  a bat  for  my  wife,’  says  I,  “nd 
it  goes.’ 

“ ‘ Done,’  says  she. 

“ So  I bridled  her,  paid  the  money,  ’nd  led 
her  home.  Few  days  later  some  o’  the  boys, 
kuowin’  as  I had  sportin’  blood,  came  an’  ast 
me  to  let  Polly  trot  on  a mile  track  for  the 
record.  My  wife  didn’t  want  me  to  at  first, 
because  she  was  a little  off  her  feed, ’nd  didn’t 
approve  of  racin’  anyhow,  hut  when  the  boys 
offered  a purse  of  $10  if  she  could  beat  2.10,  she 
let  up.  So  I said  all  right,  ’nd  we  set  a date.” 

“Well,  what  was  the  result?”  asked  the  in- 
quisitive youth. 

“ Two  four  for  the  mile,”  said  Scaggs. 

“Two  four?”  cried  the  whole  circle  at 
once. 

“ Yep,”  said  Scaggs.  “ But  it  was  the  track 
as  helped  her.  There  was  somethin’  in  the 
track  as  had  ought  to  be  give  some  o’  the 
credit,  for  the  old  mare  couldn’t  beat  inore’n 
four  minutes  at  the  County  Fair  grounds.” 

“What  was  the  special  quality  of  the  track, 
Scaggs?”  asked  one  of  the  party. 

“Waal,”  said  Scaggs,  slowly,  “as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  a mile  on  our  track  warn’t 
more’n  half  a mile  ou  any  other.”  ^ 
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EV Eft V MAN  11  IS  OWN  NEWSPAPER 

There  lives  in  u prominent  Hudson  River 
town  a young  tmui  of  coimidoruble  energy  and 
Hume  wit  whose  chief  ambition  it  is  to  lm 
original,  and  to  attain  to  this,  as  he  tersely  puta 
it,  the  only  true  way  is  hi  the  line  pf  mimliug 
his  own  business.  One  of  the  results  of  his 
system  lias  been  that  lie  writes  his  own  news- 
piper,  since  the  newspapers  as  published  con- 
tain only  information  as  to  the  business  of 
other  people*  Probably  the  most  interesting 
column  in  this  personal  journal — which  he 
calls  the  Ytlloirpluxh  (itiztllti — is  that  which  is 
devoted  to  society  notes,  among  which,  hi  the 
August  issue,  are  found  these  : 

y v The  dashnjj  

lately  married  Petit  J!  Sayre  of  the 

summering  m llarrnwgunscU.  i"  * 

ga^ed  to  il^rry  Beemingtoii,  of  Providence,  tfjo  wed 
ding  to  take  place  as  soon  as  her  present  husband 
will  consent  to  a divorce. 

Otving  to  the  unexpected  illness  of  Mrs.  Pottle* 
ton  Potts  at  Newport,  her  bathing  euit-  that  have 
aroused  so  much  curiosity  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Casino  for  one  week — admission,  twenty  five  cent.- 
— the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  a Fresh* Air  Fund 
in  Which  Mr--.  PoUiebm  Polls  is  interested,  the 
object  of  which  is,  I uni  told,  to  send  the  tiiiJe  Pot* 
tletou  Potts  off  to  a farm  during  the  healed  ictin. 

Henderson  liicks  Harlow,  the  famous  young  pod 
who  had  ft  (pmLniiU  in  the  Bumble-ton  (lazrti,  two 
years  ago,  is  summering  at  the  Pike  House,  in  .New 


burytowii,  Connecticut.  lie  is  interesting  himself 
m a projected.  Author’s  Reading  for  the  beiidif  of 
the  Newburytown  library,  at  which,  it  is  expected, 
Mr.  Harlow  will  rend  Ids  quatrain. 

The  eccentric  banker  Theodore  11  Spendelton, 
has  hit  upon  a novel  way  of  spending  the  summer* 
having  engaged  for  hirnstdf  ami  family  a suite  of 
ten  state-rooms  on  the  Albany  night  bout  for  the 
whole  month  of  August  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest,  partieului ly  by 
the  transient  passengers. 

Thomas  Peterbv  Parkins,  the  well-known  poet 
spen t Sunday  at  the  Mawkish  IJouse,  Spftttsville, 
Srw  York.  Mr.  Parkins  will  be  remembered  tJ 
The  author-  of  that  extraordinary  volume  of  verse. 
* . . IfmlckUrrie*  from  Ift/icon , which  ran  through 

aynv  of  Chicago,  who  tlirce-eighths  of  an  edition  last  winter. 

, ..J  slime  city,  is 

She  is  reported  <*m  ^he  town  band  of  Hicks  Centre,  the  popular 
Pcntrsylvania  watering  place,  gave  a concert  at  the 
Hftwtuns House  last  Saturday.  Yankee  Doodle  was 
rendered  with  great  effect  as  a irombonu  solo,  and 
Jerry  htii  Upson,  the  favorite  baae-d  rummer  of  the 
vulttge,  superbly  played  a solo  arrangement  of  ,v  7V 
ra  ni-boorn  de-ay,”  made  for  him  bv  bis  fiancee.  M i.*>s 
Maude  Perkins,  of  St.  SmUhcrs  P.  E Church  chon 
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LITEUAXtV  NOTES. 

BY  L A y CJB 

Tl?  YiifUtir  4jp  cftrluft;*  o vftrl pftkhj I /li ftw - 
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pivrltii|i4.'  uftumple  of  tl*i'  faiftibar 

ft f t lift  preset**  ripy . 

The,  party  of  twenty  - rtftift  traveller*  met,  hy 
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ago.  Ho  spent  some  time  On  Canada's  Frontier ,a 
and  bo  spent  bis  time  well.  His  vivid  pic- 
tures of  human  endeavor,  and  of  tbe  curious 
phases  of  immigration  which  came  under  bis 
notice  are  worthy  of  tbe  frame  in  which  bis 
publishers  have  set  them ; and  they  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  collection  of  land- 
scapes and  portraiture  of  tbe  Wild  West. 

He  made  bis  journey  from  Sprat’s  Landing 
to  the  Kootenay  River  upon  one  of  a sorry 
quartet  of  beasts  of  burden  which  were  em- 
ployed usually  in  carrying  material  and  sup- 
plies to  tbe  construction  camps  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  describes  them  as  “ the  kind  of 
horses  known  all  over  tbe  West  as  4 coyoses,7 
because  of  tbe  humorous  fancy  begotten  of 
the  wilderness,  aud  suggesting  that  they  are 
only  part  horses  and  part  coyotes.’7  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  tbe  characteristic  humorous 
fancy  of  Mr.  Ralph  himself,  has  not  invented 
some  corresponding  hybrid  term  suggestive  of 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  country  Mr. 
Ralph  is  depicting,  and  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  exist.  The  people — excepting  of  course 
the  gentlemeirs  sons  from  England  and  cul- 
tivated persons  from  our  own  East — seem  to 
be  a cross  between  the  semi-barbarous  whites 
of  the  Middle  Ages  aud  the  semi-civilized  Ind- 
ians of  our  own  day,  a combination  of  prairie- 
pigeon  and  prairie-hawk ; and  the  hotel  at 
Sprout's  Landing,  a town  two  months  old  at 
that  particular  period,  was  a pure  specimen  of 
a style  of  American  architecture  not  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler’s  other- 
wise exhaustive  treatise  upon  that  subject. 
In  a general  way,  says  Mr.  Ralph,  its  desigu 
was  au  adaptation  of  the  plan  of  a hen-coop. 
It  was  two  stories  high,  aud  it  contained  about 
a dozen  rooms,  the  main  apartment  being,  of 
course,  devoted  to  the  all-important  bar.  After 
the  frame-work  had  been  finished  there  was 
left  only  about  half  enough  “ slab-lumber 77  to 
sheathe  the  outside  of  the  building,  aud  these 
slabs  were  made  to  serve  for  exterior  and  in- 
terior walls,  and  for  ceilings  and  floors  as  well. 
“ The  consequence  was  that  a flock  of  gigantic 
prairie  fowl  might  have  been  caged  in  it  with 
propriety,  but  as  a place  of  abode  for  human 
beings,77  according  to  Mr.  Ralph,  “ it  compared 
closely  with  the  Brooklyn  Bridge!77 

Mr.  Ralph  is  a voyager  of  keen  observation 
and  of  ready  utterance.  He  has  travelled 
widely  aud  wisely,  and  to  the  literary  tem- 
perament he  unites  that  which  is  known  as 
the  journalistic  instinct.  Ho  sees  at  a glance 
what  is  worthy  of  note,  aud  he  knows  how  to 
note  it  in  a way  which  is  at  once  picturesque, 
comprehensive,  and  entertaining.  The  result, 
in  this  case,  is  a panorama  of  the  Canadian 
Frontier  as  it  now  exists,  which  is  of  no  lit- 
tle importance  from  the  historic  as  well  as 
from  the  romantic  point  of  view.  The  book  is 

2 On  Canada's  Frontier.  Sketches  of  History,  Sport, 
ami  Adventure:  aud  of  rhe  Indians.  Missionaries,  Fur 
Traders,  and  Newer  Sett  lers  of  Western  Canada.  By 
Jcj.ian  Hammi.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$2  50.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Remington  aud 
others. 


lx  “White  Lies,77  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  amusing  of  the  novels  of  Charles 
Reade,  is  a woodman  named  Hard.  He  is  at- 
tached to  the  ch&teau  aud  to  the  family  do 
Beaurepaire  in  Brittany,  both  of  them  of  pro- 
digious antiquity  and  of  equally  prodigious 
poverty.  While  engaged  in  chopping  an  an- 
cient tree  he  chops  off  one  of  his  own  toes, 
thereby  bringing  the  young  lovers  together, 
and  playing,  in  au  indirect  way  no  small  part 
in  working  out  the  plot  of  the  story.  Darcl 
loves  and  is  loved  by  Jacinth,  as  confiden- 
tial maid  of  the  Beau repai res,  and  he  has  an 
uueasy  time  of  it  until  he  goes  to  the  Avars 
with  Colonel  Jean  Reynaud,  and  comes  back  a 
hero  with  one  heel  aud  a pension.  He  marries 
Jaciutha  in  the  end,  becomes  proprietor — with 
Jacintha — of  the  village  auberge , and  he  is 
henpecked  to  an  outrageous  extent  during 
the  rest  of  his  natural  and  deservedly  happy 
life. 

All  this  has  nothiug  whatever  to  do  with 
the  history  of  the  crippled  Jean  Renatid,  The 
Woodman * of  M.  de  Beaurepaire,  except  iu  the 
curious  coincidence  of  names,  profession,  and 
halting  step.  The  first  is  a bright  aud  cheer- 
ful story ; the  second  serious  and  sombre. 
There  is  always  music  in  the  air  which  blows 
upou  the  characters  iu  Reade’s  work;  hut 
“Singing  is  not  iu  fashion  among  the  forest- 
ers,77 says  the  author  of  “The  Woodman77; 
“ none  but  the  birds  ever  raise  their  voices  iu 
this  solemn  silence,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
eveu  their  song  is  sad.77  He  compares  the 
forest  with  the  sea  in  its  graudeur,  its  infini- 
tude, its  rolling  waves,  its  deep  murmurs,  aud 
its  wild  tempests ; and  he  shows  how  the  for- 
est lords  it  over  man,  both  iu  its  calm  aud  its 
wrath,  and  how  man  in  this  imposing  wilder- 
ness is  driven  to  silence  and  to  contemplation. 
The  foresters  of  M.  de  Beaurepaire  live  as 
their  ancestors  lived,  not  only  in  poverty  hut 
iu  coutempt  of  comfort.  Their  theory  is  that 
the  forest  ought  to  provide  all  they  want — 
theft  is  considered  lawful ; the  feeling  of  mine 
and  thine  does  not  exist;  they  do  not  steal, 
they  take.  Reade’s  aristocrats,  whose  ances- 
tors lived  in  comfort,  live  themselves  in  pov- 
erty which  they  hold  iu  utter  contempt ; they 
are  anything  but  silent  and  contemplative, 
they  are  strictly  honest,  except  iu  their  speech, 
but  eveu  the  fibs  they  tell  are  justifiable,  and 
all  their  Lies  are  White 


To  meet  Colonel  Knox’s  Boy  Travellers  in 
Central  Europe  will  surprise  no  one.  Whoe’er 
has  travelled  life’s  dull  rouud  iu  the  far  East, 
in  South  America,  in  the  Russian  Empire,  on 
the  Congo,  in  Australasia,  in  Mexico,  in  Great 

3 The  Woodman.  By  Jiii.es  de  Glouvrt  (M.  Quks- 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  northern  Europe, 
where’er  liis  stages,  or  liis  railways,  or  his 
steamboats  may  have  been,  has  some  time  and 
at  some  point  found  a warm  welcome  from  Doc- 
tor and  Fred  Brouson,  from  Mrs.  Bassett  and 
Mary  and  Frank.  We  left  the  party,  ouly  a 
few*  months  ago,  at  the  North  Cape ; we  stum- 
ble upon  them  this  month4  on  the  deck  of  a 
packet  crossing  the  English  Chaunel  from 
Southampton  to  Havre.  From  the  fact  that 
Fred,  then,  was  beginning  to  quote  poetry,  we 
were  led  to  infer  that  the  Boys  were  growing 
up,  an  inference  more  firmly  established  now 
that  we  overhear  Frank,  at  Tronville,  explain- 
ing to  his  family  the  system  of  betting  money 
at  the  horse-races  in  that  wicked  little  town. 
Mrs.  Bassett,  in  her  innocence,  fancied  that  tho 
Pools  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  grand 
stand  were  so  much  interested  were  either 
some  large  bodies  of  navigable  water,  upon 
which  boating  contests  took  place, or  some  pe- 
culiarly efficacious  springs  in  which  the  betters 
bathed  or  quenched  their  thirst.  Mary,  who 
knewf  a little  more  about  the  subject,  realized 
that  to  “ go  to  the  Pools  ” was  not  Freucli  for 
the  familiar  “ take  a tub”  of  the  Englishman, 
but  she  fancied  that  they  wrere  called  “ Paris 
Mutual  Pools”  because  they  were  invented, 
like  other  fashionable  wickednesses,  in  Paris. 
Frank’s  interpretation  of  the  mystery,  as  show- 
ing the  extent  of  liis  general  knowledge  and 
the  variety  of  his  research,  and  as  containing 
a mine  of  information  useful  to  all  classes  of 
travellers,  is  given  here  in  full.  “ The  name 
is,  in  a certain  sense,  misleading,”  ho  remarks. 
“ It  is  true  that  the  system  was  imported  into 
America  from  Paris,  but  the  real  name  of  it  is 
pari$-mu  fuels  (mutual  bets).  The  French  word 
pari  means  a bet  or  w’ager,  mutuel  and  mutual 
haviug  tbe  same  meaning  in  the  languages  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.” 


We  made  Mrs.  Trollope’s  personal  acquaint- 
ance a year  or  two  ago  through  her  husband's 
autobiography.  First,  as  Miss  Frances  Eleanor 
Ternan,  a musical  student  in  Florence,  aud  an 
iutimate  frieml  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus  Trol- 
lope and  his  first  wife.  Second,  as  a governess 
to  Mr.  Trollope’s  daughter  at  Ricorboli,  where 
tho  association  was  “eminently  successful.” 
And,  finally,  as  the  second  Mrs.  Trollope.  “ My 
brother,”  wrote  Trollope  in  “What  I Remem- 
ber”— “my  brother,  w'ho  had  assisted  in  the 
negotiation  which  brought  Miss  Ternan  to 
Florence,  wheu  I told  him  of  my  engagement, 
said, 4 Yes,  of  course,  I knew’  you  would.’  And 
I did.”  The  elder  Trollope  more  than  once 
confesses  that  he  never  had  cause  to  regret 
that  lie  did!  Mrs.  Trollope’s  name  appears 
upon  tho  title-pages  of  a number  of  clever  nov- 
els, the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Italy  and  in 
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England,  and  her  “Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
Italian  Ports,”  written  jointly  with  her  hus- 
baud,  shows  her  thorough  knowledge  of  her 
adopted  country,  its  literature,  its  scenery,  and 
its  life  and  emotions. 

In  her  latest  tale,  That  Wild  Wheel*  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope devotes  herself  chiefly  to  the  land  of  her 
nativity  ; and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional revolution  towards  Vevay,  in  Switzer- 
land, she  trundles  her  characters  along  the 
Grays  Inn  Road  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Her  title  she  finds  in  “The  Idylls  of 
the  King.” 

“Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frowu; 

With  that  Wild  Wheel  we  go  not  up  or  dowu  ; 

Our  hoard  is  little,  hot  our  hearts  are  great” 

Aud  on  this  hint  she  speaks.  Her  men  and 
women  know  as  little  of  Dante  as  they  know 
of  Urbiuo ; but  they  are  human  and  agreeable ; 
their  hearts  are  as  great  as  their  commonplace 
bodies  will  bold ; their  board  is  worth  accu- 
mulating aud  worth  preserving;  and  if  the 
Wheel  upon  which  they  turn  is  not  so  very 
Wild  after  all,  they  go  up  enough  and  down 
enough  to  hold  the  public  interest  in  their  as- 
cents aud  desccuts. 


Aunt  Anne • is  the  central,  but  not  the  most 
lovable,  figure  in  tbe  story  which  bears  her 
name.  She  is  a very  interesting  individual 
to  read  about,  but  she  must  have  been  a most 
irritating  creature  to  live  with.  After  a 
very  careful  study  of  her  character,  as  it  is 
drawn  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  the  present  re- 
viewer has  not  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  she  was  all  rogue  or  all  fool,  or  a 
curious  combination  of  each.  She  was  too  f 
wise — in  spots — to  have  been  altogether  a vil- 
lain, aud  she  was  too  wicked — in  places— to 
have  been  altogether  an  ass.  She  gave  her 
nephew  and  her  niece  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  she  did  not  always  have  a good  time 
herself.  She  was  a Harold  Skiinpole  in  pet- 
ticoats; plausible,  light- hearted,  selfish,  and 
very  dangerous.  She  had  more  than  one  good 
Mr.  Jarndyce  upon  whom  she  systematically 
imposed.  She  made  at  least  one  charming 
household  very  Bleak  by  her  goings-on ; and 
if  sbe  is  based  upon  any  particular  feminiue 
Leigh  Hunt  of  the  present  day,  and  of  her 
author’s  acquaintance,  that  feminine  Leigh 
Hunt  has  every  reason  to  complain  of  the  viv- 
idness and  correctness  of  the  photograph.  If 
sbe  does  not  exist  in  real  life  she  is  very  prob- 
able, and  not  at  all  impossible. 

From  tlie  time  of  our  first  meeting  with 
Auut  Anne — “a  slight,  shabby  old  lady  of  six- 
ty, or  thereabouts,  with  little  lines  all  over  her 
face  which  crossed  and  re-crossed  and  branch- 
ed off  in  every  direction  ” — until  we  bid  her 

5 That  Wild  Wheel  A Novel.  By  Francis  Eleanor 
Troi.lopk.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental, 

$1  50.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

* Aunt  Anne.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLirroun, 
Author  of  “ Love  Letters  of  a Worldly  Woman,” etc. 
Post.  8 vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25.  New  York  : Har- 
per aud  Brothers. 
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farewell  in  “that  room  which  looked  like  a 
room  to  die  in,”  we  cannot  help  feeling  a cer- 
tain affection  for  Aunt  Anne.  We  should  like 
to  shake  her  on  every  page,  and  still  we  pity 
and  almost  love  her  in  every  chapter. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Lane  Clifford  is  the  widow  of 
William  Kingdom  Clifford,  a man  of  extraor- 
dinary mathematical  powers,  who  was  a Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a professor 
of  applied  mathematics  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  and  the  author  of  a number  of 
valuable  scientific  books.  He  died  some  tw  elve 
years  ago,  from  overwork.  Mrs.  Clifford's  first 
production,  “The  Dingy  House  at  Kensington,” 
was  published  in  1881.  “Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,” 
which  appeared  some  years  later,  was  very  pop- 
ular, both  in*  this  country  and  in  England ; and 
“The  Love  Letters  of  a Worldly  Woman,”  no- 
ticed in  these  columns  only  a few  months  ago, 
attracted  a great  deal  of  attention.  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford is  hailed  by  some  of  her  British  critics  as 
a woman  who  has  taken  a unique  position  in 
her  native  country  as  a writer  of  short,  analyti- 
cal stories;  and  she  is  even  called  the  Brit- 
ish Maupassant  aud  Bourget.  When  Aunt 
Aune,  while  turning  Alfred  Wimple  out  of  doors 
like  a whipped  cur,  is  moved  to  give  to  that 
wretched  creature  the  cough-lozenges  bought 
for  him  before  his  baseness  wfas  discovered,  Mrs. 
Clifford  certainly  rises  to  what  is  almost  a poiut 
of  analytical  inspiration  ; and  these  two  latest 
works  of  hers  unquestionably  show  through- 
out unusual  powers  of  mental  dissection  and 
vivisection,  and  an  undoubted  knowledge  of 
the  various  scientific  methods  of  resolving  in- 
tellectual operations  into  their  primary  prin- 
ciples.   

Mr.  Joiin  Kendrick  Bangs  said  once  of  a 
certain  philosopher,  w'hose  name,  by-the-wny, 
was  not  Thomas  Carlyle,  that  “ he  wras  some- 
times thoughtless,  as  most  thinkers  are.”  There 
can  be  little  question  that  the  evil  wrought 
in  his  family  circle  by  the  great  thinker  of 
Chelsea  was  w'rought  by  want  of  thought  rath- 
er thau  by  want  of  heart.  “ He  w'ns  gey  ill  to 
live  wi',”  his  mother  said  of  him  in  liis  youth, 
and  so  his  wife  undoubtedly  found  him  in  li  is  ma- 
turity ; but  his  dyspepsia  was  physical  before 
it  became  mental,  and  the  heart -burn  from 
which  both  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  suffered  was  an 
uneasy  sensation  due  to  acidity  and  regurgita- 
tion which  rose  into  his  [esophagus  from  his 
own  stomach  ; and  perhaps  a little  of  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  cardialgia  of  Jane  Welch  herself. 

Thomas  Carlyle  is  the  latest  of  the  long  list 
of  “English  Men  of  Letters”  who  have  figured 
in  Mr.  John  Morley's  series  bearing  that  gen- 
eral title.  “Express  biography  of  me  I had 
really  rather  that  there  should  be  none,”  said 
Carlyle  in  his  will,  signed  in  1873,  seven  years 
after  his  wife’s  death,  and  eight  years  before 
his  own;  and  immediately  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  began  to  write  of  him  express  biog- 
raphies. That  of  Mr.  Fronde,  of  course,  is  the 
longest  and  the  fullest,  aud  probably  the  most 


misleading.  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  says  of 
it  that  “ it  may  be  a striking  picture,  but  it  is 
not  a good  portrait.”  Mr.  Norton  conteuts 
himself  w ith  printing  some  of  Carlyle's  letters, 
that  they  may  serve  as  a partial  autobiog- 
raphy, and  illustrate  his  character  by  unques- 
tioned evidence.  They  do  not  indeed  afford  a 
complete  portrait,  as  he  remarks,  but  so  far 
as  they  go,  the  lines  will  prove  to  be  correct. 

“How*  delicate, decent, is  English  biography, 
hlesB  its  mealy  mouth!  A Damocles  sword 
of  respectability  hangs  forever  over  the  poor 
English  life- wTri ter  (as  it  does  over  poor  Eng- 
lish life  in  general),  aud  reduces  him  to  the 
verge  of  paralysis.”  Thus  spake  Thomas  Car- 
lyle in  his  review'  of  Lockhart’s  “ Life  of  Scott/' 
Mr.  John  Nicliol's  Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle1  is  an 
English  biography  after  the  heart  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  himself.  It  is  delicate  and  decent, 
aud  respectable  enough,  but  it  is  never  mealy- 
mouthed.  The  author  is  just  and  generous, 
aud  perfectly  sane  in  his  estimates  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  his  subject.  He  shows  Car- 
lyle's good  side,  w'hile  fraukly  acknowledg- 
ing the  existence  of  the  had,  and  be  emphasizes 
neither.  If  the  had  happens  to  predominate 
over  the  good,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Carlyle, 
rather  than  the  fault  of  Mr.  Nicliol.  As  an 
English  life -writer  Mr.  Nicliol  has  already 
shown  his  powers  in  his  biography  of  Byron 
published  in  this  same  series  some  years  ago, 
and  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  his  com- 
parison between  the  half-Scot  and  the  whole 
Scot  in  the  present  volume.  “One  had  by 
nature  many  affinities  to  the  Latin  races;  the 
other  was  purely  Teutonic.  But  the  power  of 
both  w*as  Titanic  rather  than  Olympian  ; both 
were  forces  of  revolution;  both  protested  iu 
widely  different  fashion  against  the  tendency 
of  the  age  to  submerge  Individualism;  both 
w ere,  to  a large  extent,  egotists,  the  one  whin- 
ing, the  other  roaring  against  the  ‘Philistine' 
restraints  of  ordinary  society.  Both  had  hot 
hearts,  big  brains,  aud  an  exhaust  less  store  of 
winged  and  fiery  words;  both  were  wrapt 
in  a measureless  discontent, and  made  constant 
appeal  against  what  they  deemed  the  shallow  $ 
of  Optimism.  Carlylism  is  the  prose  rather 
thau  ‘the  male  of  Byron  ism.' ” This  seems  to 
cover  very  nearly  the  whole  ground. 

When  Mr.  Nichol  in  bis  closing  chapter 
speaks  of  the  “great  artists,  as  Millais, Watts, 
and  Boehm,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  to  preserve  his  [Carlyle’s] 
lineaments,”  we  cannot  help  wondering  if  Mr. 
Nichol  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Whis- 
tler's marvellous  portrait,  but  we  can  discover 
very  little  fault  to  find  with  his  own  work, 
and  we  regret  that  we  have  so  little  space  to 
devote  to  it  here.  It  is  the  latest  of  the  por- 
traits of  Carlyle;  it  ought  to  he  the  last ; and 
it  is,  next,  to  Whistler’s,  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, the  best. 

T Thomas  Carlyle.  By  John  Nichol,  T.L  P,.  AM 
12m o,  Cloth,  75  cents.  [In  the  English  Men  of  Letter* 
Series.]  New  York  : Harper  aud  brothers. 
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Christmas  inumber  of  Ibarper’s  flbaoa3ine. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  for  December,  1892,  beginning  the  Eighty-sixth 
Volume,  will  be  a brilliantly  illustrated  Holiday  Number,  containing  : 
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Crazy  Wife’s  Ship.  A Sketch.  By  H.  C.  Bunner.  With  Full-page  Illustra- 
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Le  Reveillon.  A French  Christmas  Story.  By  Ferdinand  Fabre.  With  Six 
Illustrations  by  George  Roux  ; 

" Do  Seek  Their  Meat  From  God.”  A Sketch.  By  Professor  C.  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts. With  an  Illustration  by  F.  Remington  •, 

Lord  Bateman.  A Ballad.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  With  Comment  by  Thackeray’s  daughter,  Anne  Isabella  Ritchie  ; 
A Cameo  and  a Pastel.  By  Brander  Mati-hews  ; 
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Ibacpec’s  j(llbaga3ine  for  1803. 

THE  arrangements  made  by  the  publishers  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine  for  the  ensuing  year  include  im- 
portant enterprises  in  America,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
engaging  the  work  of  popular  writers  and  artists  upon 
subjects  of  vital  moment  and  interest  to  all  readers. 

As  heretofore,  in  every  department  of  the  Magazine, 
American  life  and  character  and  American  interests  will 
hold  the  foreground.  The  popular  articles  on  recent  re- 
markable developments  in  American  States  and  cities, 
by  Julian  Ralph,  will  be  continued.  Four  of  these 
articles  will  be  upon  Southern  topics : The  Old  Road  to 
Dixie — as  seen  in  the  steamboat  travel  of  to-day  down 
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lac  hrmc  of  Madame  de  MTinmnon,  leaving  upon  her  met#* 
orciIic  single  jbjm  (d  hv.r  i)ulucncc*  exert t»d  for  the  rerocrui.on  of  tie: 

Thv;  Refugees,  i he  victims  oi  this  revoeatiok  came  to  America,  and  the  rest  id:  tbc 
>k‘0*  is  ;«  tale  -t  excihug  ad\ entm.e  in  the  authors  first  von  The  nrad  \v-RTmw 
wmI  in  rlu-  januai)  Number,  and  wdl  !.m  t'i«  lily  iibisU.ded  by  i’  i'mxoyrr: 

Later  in  the  year  n new  novel  ;by  Whi  jam  JRaok  will  he  begum  mecTd 
7%r  , iUvsthttf.d  by  WftLrA^i  SuaIa  A 0Cx;Attteae;in,  TOyel  hy* 

g onsVaxcc.  f | .':C"!i  »k  i>;  \\  * u m„*v)s  . euro  Us  1 /•*•''  />.  //,•<,  ./*br  /»Nr»,:,  v.'ii'i  run  Uo 
c ’ ‘ • >;  -b  yVc^r  .greate-r  pordpn  pi  flic  yeui:  TJie:  of  t.^Jjaj^jr'tsSIt 

be  I^lRI  in  N’rvlh  cyirnhbta  ant^^  Klaridii.  1 : ' ' 

^CiMKi'.  I!  hAyir  will  gis'r.  ||  a series  of  brighv 

.;  ^nd.-AititactiW  aMielcs.  ihlpres>sian^  r>(  a se.istm  iri  Lvui- 
don.  j jiese  a»tu;les  will  be  illustrated  in  best  Mvio. 

< hie  of  i Ik.  iinp,,‘jiam  enterprises  euikHakto  this  ;oc 
i r»  the  irucrest  of  tlie  VI  ac  \/»ni;  had  for  its  obuvt  a o c.xpo-- 
-ioou  of  p**pul..H  and  military  social  Ufe  in  the  s:  vc  a 
proyin'c^  . of  Russia.  : tNnjhwfev’  H 
% JyRKtfy^H  RU|f(?yfiTON,  Utrderinok  intesHn). 

dii^  ■ f .^ge nt b me n b <tm  RiHsia  will  grpatfy 

emphasis  jf>nUUe  tmerest  in  the  experiences 
rhgy  \vi]l  jydyc'to  j^coum  and  dhistrakc  Atr.  BnVtra  o\  wiif 
.kdsm  give  aw  persona  I acebn  hi  tjf  the 
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1-iu t ..it  the  autumn  maiKcuvres.  iihr-.f rated  by  M r, 
K<  MuNofos. 

h FXkv  M Sr.\.vi,Ev,  'the  distinguished  Afrir.io  twpi." 
er,  Will  tell  the  story  of  tjie  African  Stave  ’!  .'-!.',  ! •ringing  i; 
down  to  its  present  iotefestiiuv  status,  with  graphic  jjfwsits- 
dons. 

The  enterprise  of  the  -ivatc-st  ntoirient  and  rri-igniu.d. 
is  that  tuuhrrtakc?i  i.n  th«  id ie rest  of  the  M.viArrsT  %»' 
i liKor.uftiK  khuJ),  so  weii  known  to  our  readers  in  coonv*  - 
tion  with  his  titiieJy  and  co!iiprei'C>*si\e  articles  on  tin.  ;sp :,n- 
ish  Repuhhcs  of  S.'uili  .America.  Alt  CtlU-O  will  contribute 
during  the  coming  tear  several  articles,  the  result  of  spe- 
ed a5  trip  to  IndtiAv.,;  Ttayf-.Vtic-les  mil,  on  the  one  hand,  show 
England  lit  the  face  of  her  great  rival,  Russia,  and  on  the 
;lish  social  com' .vis  wd  l,  nafivc-  India.  They  will  he  ilius- 


A1LI.IAM  xijiriv: 


t w Vth  iltusiriiiimts,  m d 

cU\.-treatiq^  tbe  suixjeci with ■ tisrp  i_aJ;  .r  ^ t 

^u^^tions  tor  the  ifnpnn-^ni^Tlt  of 

jfe||iv:The  mteresrs  of  mi and -liioiniure acHl  continue  ip  tec&WZ:- 
the  earnest  given  them  »h  the 

M )t.  M r„  ;$  t jri^ina i mid  it)  -eye ry  w;jy  retn^rk&pfe 

llt'ii^:t3faiihY!;s.  >vill-  ’he  earciC'd  :b]V 

their  cofflpl'etjkm.  ufmg;  year.  An  earl\yN0mb  mn- 
lain  an  article  «m  Jarhe*  "k  us  sell  Lowell  by  Ih,  (m  ho 

Nor  ton',  based  on  .bis  own.  personal  ree^lleeh^ns,  awb.m  <he 
rich  material  which  has  been  placed  in  Ins  bands  as  air  Luw-> 
ell's  literary  oxecutob  the  article  will  be  ate«b/ipank*.d  by 
a new  portrait  Of  Mr  la  by  el  |.  Other  article's  Of, special  liter- 
ary in re rest  will  be  contributed  by  braevore  '\(.UTMews 
Exceptional  promhience  bill  be  givim  Li  ^iprt  siofigHi 
by  Mary  F\.  \VijRi\s\  RigB-sro  Hakiuyo.  i.Mtis,  j,  M< 

jb*K*!K,v  MAROARtM  1>I  I AN  !*,  bl.l/A  Rf  I U S ROAR  I'  P MCI  AS 

AVA^b,  Haita/mc  T<  A.  {,v\VifcK>  IbcYvnfcfc  . 

NO.  nnMvv,  and  * Aim;-  popular  writers. 

H vrrkiLs  M contains  (lie best  and  must  diareiclcr;  ■ i^Hn^jpP 

isbc  worV.nf  a'Ik-  foremost  living  arte, Is  in  Amerj.-a  Lmj.mrvk 
And  TrancCa  It-  pictures  a it*,  not  merely  IHumr  neais  , iCm  $$ 

appeal  to  the  Otf&dtSr because  of  a quality  as  inclividuat  anti 


Tftconn«B  cnTtD. 


Rcrm*.  ^ mqhfy. 


. {>M;-emineni  lor  il-  own  sake  a 

s that  whitfh  dist 

e-"  * C - ~ 

m^uLtfhes  , p .rMlJV* 

vi|&(^rtxost 

» |k  0 6.  .'AS  ■•  J4v.'-V,.o  .'  ' • V*  , 

The  Editorial  I^ep>iCtine.b?sc  feih 
standard  of  ■exeellvnce  which  has  fi 

be  anaiobiin.net  at 
lade  tliehi  mdi^di 

.TuyyugP:.  . -:;v i5 

tofaWf  Jo 

cultivated  readers. 

\\  z/‘-\  ' • . . \ 
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Ibarper’s  for  1893. 

HARPER’S  BAZAR  begins  its  Twenty-sixth  Volume  in  1893.  It  will  main- 
tain its  deserved  reputation  as  the  best  weekly  periodical  in  the  world 
for  women.  A glance  at  the  programme  for  the  year  will  show  how  varied 
are  its  attractions. 

Fashion.  The  Bazar's  facilities  for  reporting  current  fashions  are  unsur- 
passed. Its  arrangements  abroad  enable  it  to  anticipate  changes  in  the  mode, 
while  its  department  of  New  York  Fashions  keeps  its  readers  informed  with 
fulness  and  precision  about  fabrics,  tints,  and  textures.  The  beautiful  designs 
by  Sandoz  and  Magniant  from  Worth  models,  drawn  especially  for  the  Bazar. 
are  unrivalled  in  artistic  representation.  The  best  talent  in  Paris  and  Berlin  is 
constantly  at  work  for  the  Bazar,  and  its  Pattern  - Sheet  Supplement  enables 
women  easily  to  cut  out  their  own  garments,  while  to  the  modiste  the  Bazar 
is  simply  indispensable.  Mothers  will  find  minute  directions  with  regard  to 
the  dress  of  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  accompanied  by  numerous 
and  attractive  illustrations.  Toilettes  for  weddings,  receptions,  and  all  occasions 
of  ceremony  are  described  with  pen  and  pencil  in  great  variety. 

Fiction.  The  Serials  for  1893  will  be  written  by  Edna  Lyall  and  Walter 
Besant.  Short  stories  will  be  contributed  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Anna  Fuller. 
Louise  Stockton,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Bessie  Chandler,  Marion  Har- 
land,  J.  Howard  Seeley,  Duffiei.d  Osborne,  and  others. 

Amateur  Theatricals.  The  Bazar  is  noted  for  its  bright  and  clever  parlor 
farces  and  comedies.  Grace  L.  Furniss.  Rosemary  Baum,  Mildred  Howells, 
and  W.  G.  Van  Tassf.i.  Sutphen  will  furnish  plays  suitable  for  amateur  actors. 

Cooking  and  Serving.  Useful  receipts  in  great  variety  will  be  prepared 
by  competent  writers.  No  detail  of  service  for  simple  entertainments  or  for 
ceremonious  occasions  will  be  neglected. 

Embroidery  and  Needle-work.  The  womanly  employment  of  tasteful 
hand-sewing  and  decorative  work  will  be  frequently  illustrated,  and  articles 
on  the  subject  will  be  given  by  Candace  Wheeler  and  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 

Essays  and  Social  Chats.  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  will  continue  his  bright 
discussions  of  every-day  topics  under  the  head  of  “ Women  and  Men.”  Emma 
Moffett  Tyng,  Grace  King,  Kate  Upson  Clark,  Helen  Watterson,  Eliza  R. 
Scidmore,  and  others,  will  contribute  to  this  department  of  the  Bazar. 

Etiquette.  The  department  of  “ Answers  to  Correspondents"  will  arbi- 
trate on  mooted  points,  and  decide  questions  of  etiquette  and  good  form. 

Artistic  Beauty.  Harper’s  Bazar  is  a unique  portfolio  of  rare  and  fine 
engravings  from  foreign  galleries  and  domestic  studios.  Its  reproductions  of 
renowned  pictures  are  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  annual  subscription. 

Special  Features.  “At  the  Toilet,”  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick,  will 
treat  of  the  care  of  the  complexion  from  the  most  modern  stand-point.  Can- 
dace Wheeler  will  write  of  “Color  Effects  in  the  Garden.”  John  Gilmer 
Speed  will  furnish  a series  of  practical  papers  on  “ The  Kitchen  Garden.”  Olive 
Thorne  Miller  will  tell  how  to  take  care  of  domestic  pets.  The  work  of  women 
in  the  Columbian  Exposition  will  be  constantly  and  fully  reported. 

Facetiffi.  The  last  page  of  the  Bazar  has  a wide  reputation  as  a compen- 
dium of  wit  and  humor,  enlisting  among  its  illustrators  Small,  Newell,  Hyde, 
Sterner,  Wilder.  Frost.  Smedley,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
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Ifrarper’s  JjJoung  people  for  1893. 


THIS  popular  juvenile  Weekly  invites  Boys  and  Girls  to  join  its  circle  of 
readers  in  full  confidence  that  what  it  will  offer  them  to  read  will  afford 
both  delight  and  profit.  The  following  brief  outline  is  suggestive  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  more  than  1200  pages  of  the  year. 


This  series  of  six  papers  will 
Life.  be  prepared  expressly  for  young 
readers,  every  one  of  whom  will 
find  that  much  of  the  fascinating 
example  and  precept  that  he  reads  exactly  fits  his  own  needs  and  ambitions. 


How  to  Get  On  in 

By  WILLIAM  MATHEWS. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  COMMERCE. 

How  Great  Merchants  Opened  Up  the  World. 

The  South  Sea  Bubble. 

The  East  India  Company. 

The  Darien  Expedition. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  Chase  of  the  Spanish  Galleons. 


PATRIOTIC  PAPERS. 

Especially  Prepared  for  the  Columbian  Year. 

The  World’s  Fair. 

The  National  Capital. 

Our  New  Navy. 

Development  of  the  West. 

Old  Time  Days  in  Washington. 


GREAT  UNDERTAKINGS. 

Interesting  descriptive  papers  on  the 
Postal,  Telegraph,  and  Life-saving  Serv- 
ices, the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Railroad, 
and  the  Newspaper  Business. 


THE  YOUNG  HORSEHAN. 

Three  practical  papers  on  the  education 
and  care  of  a horse,  especially  prepared 
by  H.  C.  MERWIN  for  young  horse- 
owners. 


Fiction  for  Young  Folks. 

Stories  have  always  been  an  important  feature  of  Harper’s  Young  People. 
There  will  be  several  serial  stories,  the  volume  opening  with  one  by  Kirk  Mun- 
roe,  entitled 

“RAFTMATES.” 


Stories  for  Boys. 

IN  CAMP  ON  WATLINO’S  ISLAND. 
By  William  drysdale. 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  TUNNEL. 

By  David  Ker. 

THE  CARELESS  BOY. 

By  JULIAN  RALPH. 

GLORIA  ET  PAX. 

By  Mary  S.  McCobb. 


Stories  for  Girls. 

THE  WHITE  TURKEY’S  WINQ. 

By  Sophie  Swett. 

A LITTLE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  SAMAR 
ITAN.  Bv  NORA  perry. 

THE  PINK  OOWN. 

By  L.  w.  Pitman. 

SO  IT  IS  WITH  THEM  ALL. 

By  Howard  Pyle. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE , $2  00  A YEAR  {including  postage ). 

Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  the  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  portraits  FREE , printed  on  paper  suitable  for 
framing.  The  portraits  given  last  year,  namely,  those  of  Columbus  and  Vespucci, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25  cents. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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IDarper’s  Weekly  for  1893. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY  for  the  coming  year  will  present  more  attractive  feat- 
ures, more  and  finer  illustrations,  and  a greater  number  of  well-selected 
articles  of  news  interest  than  any  other  periodical  of  this  country. 

It  can  do  this  because  the  best  artists  work  exclusively  for  it,  and  for 
none  of  the  other  periodicals  which  come  out  as  frequently  as  once  every  week, 
and  because  it  always  has  done  it  and  always  will. 

The  Columbian  Exposition,  through  its  growth  to  its  completion,  will 
be  illustrated  fully  by  an  artist  whose  studio  will  be  located  in  Chicago  as  long 
as  the  Fair  lasts,  and  its  features  will  be  described  by  special  correspondents 
in  that  city.  No  fuller  or  more  graphic  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  this 
greatest  of  pictorial  interests  of  the  West  and  of  the  whole  country  will  be 
found  in  any  other  publication.  A bound  volume  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  be 
the  best  of  all  guides  and  of  all  souvenirs  of  the  Fair. 

For  the  Army  and  Navy  Harper’s  Weekly  will  continue  to  be  what  may 
be  called  the  official  pictorial  organ. 

Public  events,  disasters  by  fire  and  flood,  and  all  incidents  of  public  con- 
cern will  be  brought  out  as  promptly  as  they  become  of  interest. 

The  political  events  of  the  year  and  the  statesmen  who  appear  prominently 
in  them  will  be  pictured  with  pen  and  pencil. 

Portraits,  for  which  the  Weekly  is  justly  celebrated,  with  sympathetic  bio- 
graphical sketches,  will  be  given  of  men  and  women  of  note  as  they  rise 
into  prominence,  or  upon  the  occasion  of  their  death. 

The  popular  department  of  Amateur  Sport  will  continue  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Caspar  W.  Whitney. 

The  Short  Stories,  which  are  a marked  feature  of  the  Weekly,  are  by  such 
writers  as  Rudyard  Kipling,  W.  Clark  Russell,  Walter  Besant,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Olive  Schreiner,  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  and  Julian  Ralph.  A 
second  instalment  of  The  Detective  Stories  of  A.  Conan  Doyle,  which  were 
the  literary  sensation  of  London  last  year,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  as 
“The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.” 

The  illustrations  will  be  furnished  by  such  distinguished  artists  as  Charles 
S.  Reinhart,  A.  B.  Frost,  T.  de  Thulstrup,  Frederic  Remington,  W.  T.  Smed- 
ley,  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  R.  Caton  Woodville,  Charles  Graham,  and  others 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Postage  Free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  per  Year,  $4  00  HARPER’S  BAZAR,  per  Tear,  $4  00 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  “ 4 00  HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  “ 2 00 

Booksellers  and  Postmasters  usiui/ly  receive  Subscriptions.  Subscriptions  sent  direct  to  the  Publishers  should  be  accompanied 
by  Post-office  Money  Order  or  Draft.  When  no  time  is  specified,  Subscriptions  will  begin  with  the  current  Slumber. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 
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PRUE  AND  I 


George  William  Curtis 

Illustrated  from 

Drawings  by  Albert  E,  Sterner 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  following  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  Harper  & Brothers,  postage 
prepaid ',  to  any  part  of  the  United  States , Canada , or  Mexico , <?//  receipt  of  the  price.  Harper’s 
New  Catalogue,  a descriptive  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  thoroughly  revised ',  classified , and  in- 
dexed, sent , post-paid,  on  receipt  of  'Ten  Cents. 

Prue  and  I. 

By  George  William  Curtis.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Albert 
Edward  Sterner,  pp.  xx.,  272.  8vo,  Illuminated  Silk,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top,  $3  50;  Edition  de  luxe  (limited  to  250  copies),  Full  Vellum, 
$15  00.  (See  page  7 of  this  advertising  sheet.) 


London. 

By  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  “ Fifty  Years  Ago/'  etc.  Illustrated, 
pp.  xv.,  509.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  00. 

The  history  of  London  has  often  been  written,  but  this  is  the  first  attempt  to 
portray  the  life  of  the  City  and  its  people  from  age  to  age.  The  work  is  a series 
of  descriptive  chapters  — instantaneous  photographs  in  pen  and  ink — showing  the 
streets,  the  buildings,  and  the  citizens  at  work  and  at  play,  at  different  periods  of 
the  City’s  history.  The  text  is  admirably  supplemented  by  more  than  a hundred  il- 
lustrations of  architectural  remains,  buildings,  bridges,  street  scenes,  works  of  art, 
etc. 

Daisy  Miller  and  An  International  Episode. 

By  Henry  James.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Harry  W.  McVick- 
ar.  pp.  vi.,  296.  8vo,  Illuminated  Cover,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top, 
$3  50.  Edition  de  luxe  (limited  to  250  copies),  Full  Vellum,  $15  00. 
(See  page  8 of  this  advertising  sheet). 

A Tour  Around  New  York, 

And  My  Summer  Acre : Being  the  Recreations  of  Mr.  Felix  Oldboy. 
By  John  Flavel  Mines,  LL.D.  Illustrated,  pp.  xviii.,  518.  8vo, 
Cloth.  {Nearly  Ready .) 

The  Armies  of  To-day. 

A Description  of  the  Armies  of  the  Leading  Nations  at  the  Present  Time. 
By  Brigadier-general  Wesley  Merritt,  U.S.A.,  Viscount  Wolseley, 
and  others.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top.  {Nearly  Ready  i) 

The  chapters  in  this  volume  embrace  a comprehensive  exposition  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  — their  organization,  discipline,  equipment,  and 
comparative  efficiency,  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  description  of  each 
army  is  written  by  one  of  its  own  officers,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  trust- 
worthy and  complete.  The  numerous  illustrations  made  from  drawings  by  T.  de 
Thulstrup,  after  careful  personal  observation,  add  much  to  its  interest  and  value. 
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The  Danube, 

From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea.  By  F.  D.  Millet.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author  and  Alfred  Parsons,  pp.  xiv.,  329.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

For  its  pictures  alone  this  work  is  well  worth  having,  but  the  text  is  rarely  in- 
teresting, Mr.  Millet  having  a keen  eye  for  effects  and  salient  features,  and  inter- 
weaving much  of  ethnographical,  historical,  social,  and  artistic  moment  and  sug- 
gestion. The  volume  will  command  a host  of  readers. — Hartford  Courant. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  as  delightful  as  the  text.  The  pencils  of 
both  artists  were  busy  throughout  the  entire  trip,  and  the  pictures  by  themselves 
would  give  one  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  entire  country  through  which  they  passed, 
the  scenery,  the  towns,  the  peasants,  and  whatever  is  of  interest  or  of  beauty  along 
of  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  book  is  far  and  away  above  the  ordinary  volume 
the  travels,  and  is  sure  of  a wide  popularity. — Boston  Courier. 

History  of  the  United  States, 

From  the  Compromise  of  1850.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes,  pp.  xx., 
1047.  Vol.  I.,  1850-1854;  Vol.  II.,  1854-1860.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top.  ( Nearly  Ready.) 

Stories  and  Interludes. 

By  Barry  Pain.  pp.  vi.,  203.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

Mr.  Barry  Pain  stands  on  his  own  legs,  and  by  these  stories  has  done  some  very 
fascinating  work. — St.  fames’s  Gazette,  London. 

Mr.  Pain’s  pathos  and  fantastic  power  are  here  at  their  high-water  mark;  and 
his  humor,  peeping  over  the  shoulder  of  his  tragic  muse,  completes  an  irresistible 
combination. — Athenceum , London. 

City  Festivals. 

By  Will  Carleton.  pp.  164.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $2  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50;  Full  Seal,  $4  00.  Uniform  with 
“Farm  Ballads,”  “Farm  Legends,”  “ Farm  Festivals,”  “City  Ballads,” 
and  “ City  Legends.” 

The  Woodman. 

By  Jules  de  Glouvet  (M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  Procureur- 
Gentral  of  France).  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  John  Simtson 
(nSe  Senior),  pp.  xii.,  223.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

It  is  a wonderful  picture.  With  the  same  skill  he  has  depicted  the  natural,  the 
ignorant,  the  cunning,  the  human  peasants.  Here  you  may  see,  as  in  the  forest,  the 
natural  good  and  the  natural  evil.  . . . The  most  interesting  character  that  fiction 
has  given  us  in  a long  time  is  Jean  Renaud.  He  is  a child  of  the  forest,  which  was 
his  foster-mother  and  school-master. — Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

The  author  is  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  Procureur- Glneral  of  France,  who 
drew  up  the  celebrated  act  of  accusation  against  General  Boulanger.  . . . His  story 
is  a perfect  idyl.  It  deals  with  the  lives  of  common  people,  of  the  simple-hearted 
foresters  who  dwell  in  the  Chemins  Verts  or  green  roads  country.  . . . Neither 
George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  nor  Thomas  Hardy  ever  gave  us  more  wondrously 
drawn  pictures  of  woodland  life  than  are  to  be  found  in  this  book.  . . . The  transla- 
tor and  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  whatever  is  good  or  noble  for 
giving  to  them  a work  of  such  charming  delicacy  and  dramatic  power. — Philadelphia 
Record. 
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Green’s  Short  History.  Illustrated  Edition. 

A Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Richard  Green, 
M.A.  Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  GREEN  and  Miss  Kate  Norgate.  Vol- 
ume I.  With  Portrait,  Colored  Plates,  Maps,  and  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Royal  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth.  {Just  Ready.) 

This  well-known  book  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  standard  works  in 
the  English  language,  and  it  has  long  been  felt  that  a well-illustrated  edition  would 
meet  with  general  approval.  Indeed,  it  was  a favorite  wish  of  the  author  to  see 
English  history  so  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  pictures  that  its  readers  might  see 
how  men  and  things  appeared  to  the  lookers-on  of  their  own  day,  and  how  contem- 
porary observers  aimed  at  representing  them.  This  new  edition  of  the  book  is  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  such  an  idea.  The  pictures,  selected  by  Mrs.  Green  and  care- 
fully engraved,  are  from  authentic  sources,  and  illustrate  the  arts,  industries,  cos- 
tumes, coins,  and  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  various  periods  dealt 
with  by  the  historian.  In  addition  to  these,  the  work  also  contains  an  exhaustive 
series  of  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  besides  a number  of  colored  maps  and  colored 
reproductions  from  manuscripts,  illuminated  missals,  etc.,  all  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  chromo-lithography. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  Central  Europe. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  through  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Austria,  with  Excursions  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Profusely  Illustrated,  pp.  xvi.,  532. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Vesty  of  the  Basins. 

A Novel.  By  S.  P.  McL.  Greene,  Author  of  “ Cape  Cod  Folks,”  etc. 
pp.  iv.,  271.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

As  to  country,  “Vesty”  ought  to  come  from  somewhere  north  of  Machias,  on 
the  old  Maine  coast,  and  there  is  a fog  there,  and  the  foam  comes  in  like  butter- 
milk at  times.  . . . What  pleases  is  not  so  much  the  comedy  as  the  pathos  of  it.  It 
is  a remarkably  strong  representation  of  American  fiction,  and  “ Vesty  ” deserves 
recognition  as  such.— N.  Y.  Times. 

An  Earthly  Paragon. 

A Novel.  By  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson.  Author  of  “ Diana’s  Livery.” 
Illustrated  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond.  pp.  vi.,  207.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. {Nearly  Ready.) 

A story  of  life  and  manners  in  the  mountain  region  of  Kentucky,  vigorously 
told,  with  touches  of  quaint  humor,  and  a graceful  literary  finish  which  every  reader 
will  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  London. 

By  Laurence  Hutton,  Author  of  “ Literary  Landmarks  of  Edin- 
burgh,”  “ Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage,”  etc.  (New  Edition.)  With 
over  70  Portraits,  pp.  xvi.,  368.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  75. 

In  the  volume  Laurence  Hutton  has  performed  the  same  service  for  London 
that  he  accomplished  for  Edinburgh.  ...  He  has  with  infinite  patience  and  outlay 
of  time  found  the  coffee-house,  inn,  or  club-room  which  Dryden,  Congreve,  Addison, 
Johnson,  or  Goldsmith  used  to  frequent;  searched  out  the  building  or  its  former 
site  where  genius  lodged  once  on  a time.— Springfield  Republican. 
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On  Canada’s  Frontier. 

Sketches  of  History,  Sport,  and  Adventure;  and  of  the  Indians,  Mission- 
aries, Fur-traders,  and  Newer  Settlers  of  Western  Canada.  By  Julian 
Ralph.  Illustrated,  pp.  x.,  325.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

Among  the  many  sketches  of  Canada,  its  Indian  tribes  and  its  hunting-grounds, 
these  are  among  the  best,  and  they  are  brought  out  in  an  elegantly  appointed  vol- 
ume, illustrated  from  many  excellent  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  Frederic  Rem- 
ington, who  was  the  author’s  travelling  companion. — Springfield  Republican. 

It  is  a group  of  brilliant  sketches  of  travel,  of  observation,  and  adventure  which 
have  been  gathered  into  this  volume.  . . . Mr.  Ralph  is  sanguine  as  to  the  future  of 
British  Columbia.  His  paper  on  Canada’s  “ El  Dorado  ” is  entrancing  as  a picture. 
— N V.  Tribune . 

Harpers  Black  and  White  Series.  New  Volumes-. 

A Little  Swiss  Sojourn. 

By  William  Dean  Howells.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  119.  321110, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  50  cents. 

A delightful  narrative  of  a three  months’  stay  in  Switzerland,  including 
sketches  of  scenes,  incidents,  and  impressions  connected  with  visits  to  several 
of  the  most  interesting  localities. 

A Family  Canoe  Trip. 

By  Florence  Watters  Sxedeker.  Illustrated,  pp.  144.  321T10, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  50  cents. 

We  recommend  “ A Family  Canoe  Trip  ” to  everybody  who  is  capable  of 
understanding  a delightful  piece  of  work. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Really  a classic  in  its  way. — Hartford  Courant. 

This  is  a most  delightful  addition  to  the  pretty  little  “Black  and  White 
Series.  ” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

A Letter  of  Introduction. 

A Farce.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated,  pp.  61.  32mo,  Cloth, 

Ornamental,  50  cents. 

Each  one  of  Mr.  Howells’s  inimitable  farces  seems  more  delightful  than  its 
predecessors,  and  “ A Letter  of  Introduction  ” is  simply  irresistible  in  its  mirth- 
provoking  qualities. — Dial,  Chicago. 

James  Russell  Lowell: 

An  Address.  By  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS.  With  Illustrations, 
pp.  80.  32mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  50  cents. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

By  John  Nichol,  LL.D.,  M.A.  pp.  viii.,  257.  l2mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 
In  the  “ English  Men  of  Letters  Series,”  a complete  list  of  which  will  be 
sent  by  the  publishers  on  application. 

Professor  Nichol  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  with  much  of  the  fidelity 
which  Carlyle  himself  displayed. — Spectator , London. 

It  has  distinct  merits  as  a narrative,  a few  passages  of  sound  criticism,  and  at 
the  end  a refreshingly  vigorous  recognition  of  the  great  position  of  Carlyle. — Satur- 
day Review,  London. 
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Harper’s  American  Essayists.  New  Volumes: 

Americanisms  and  Briticisms, 

With  Other  Essays  on  Other  Isms.  By  Brander  Matthews.  With 
Portrait,  pp.  viii.,  190.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

The  dozen  essays  in  this  volume  embrace  a variety  of  themes  chiefly  literary 
and  philological,  and  are  characterized  by  that  soundness  of  judgment,  that 
ease  of  expression,  and  that  grace  and  finish  of  diction  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  expect  in  all  of  Mr.  Matthews’s  writings. 

From  the  Books  of  Laurence  Hutton. 

With  Portrait,  pp.  vi.,  182.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

A more  charming  literary  companion  for  an  idle  hour  than  this  delightful 
little  volume  has  not  appeared  this  season. — Saturday  Evening  Gazette , Boston. 

Uniform  with  the  following: 

From  the  Easy  Chair.  By  George  Will-  Criticism  and  Fiction.  By  William  Dean 
iam  Curtis.  With  Portrait.  $1  00.  Howells.  With  Portrait.  $t  00. 

As  We  Were  Saying.  By  Charles  Dud-  Concerning  All  of  Us.  By  Thomas  Went- 
ley  Warner.  With  Portrait,  and  Illus-  worth  Higginson.  With  Portrait, 
trations.  $1  00.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

Aunt  Anne. 

A Novel.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  Author  of  “Love  Letters  of  a 
Worldly  Woman,”  “ Mrs.  Keith’s  Crime,”  etc.  pp.  ii.,  335.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A well-constructed,  well-told  story,  with  freshness  in  its  heroine,  who  is  old,  poor, 
eccentric,  ill-regulated,  yet  so  quaint  and  lovable  that  interest  in  her  doings  and  hap- 
penings could  not  be  greater,  even  if  she  were  as  young,  beautiful,  and  brilliant  as 
the  orthodox  heroine  is  believed  imperatively  to  need  to  be. — Providence  fournal. 

We  feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a good  workman  and  a trained  guide. 
The  style  is  without  pretension,  but  it  is  very  pleasing.  We  commend  “ Aunt  Anne  ” 
as  the  best  of  the  batch  of  summer  novels. — Hartford  Courant. 

H ow  Women  Should  Ride. 

By“C.  DE  Hurst.”  Illustrated,  pp.  248.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25. 

“ How  Women  Should  Ride,”  by  “ C.  de  Hurst,”  should  be  welcomed  by  many 
horsewomen,  and  particularly  by  parents  whose  daughters  are  beginning  to  ride. — 
N.  Y.  Herald. 


Mrs.  Keats  Bradford. 

A Novel.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool,  Author  of  44  Dally, *’  44  Roweny  in 

Boston/*  etc.  pp.  vi.,  309.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

When  we  undertake  to  analyze  44  Mrs.  Keats  Bradford/’  we  find  that  the  secret 
of  Miss  Pool’s  remarkable  success  may  be  ascribed  in  a large  degree  to  the  dis- 
tinctive American  character  of  her  stories.  . . . The  story  is  allowed  to  tell  itself 
with  simplicity,  and  the  characters  to  speak  for  themselves.  . . . The  world  of  litera- 
ture is  the  better  for  such  writers,  and  Miss  Pool’s  genius  cannot  be  questioned. — 
St  Louis  Republic . 
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The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England,  and  America. 

An  Introduction  to  American  History.  By  Douglas  Campbell.  Two 
Volumes,  pp.  lxxii.,  1088.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$5  OO.  {In  a Box.)  New  and  Revised  Edition  just  ready. 

This  is  in  many  ways  a remarkable  book.  Mr.  Campbell  has  undertaken  to 
prove  that  some  of  the  most  distinctive  of  American  institutions  are  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Holland  rather  than  of  England,  and  has  established  many  of  his  claims. 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  more  one  scrutinizes  this  book  the  firmer  becomes  conviction  that  the  brill- 
iant and  scholarly  author  has  made  his  point  and  accomplished  his  end.  The  tone 
is  rational  and  wholesome,  and  the  book  itself  a memorial  of  careful  and  laborious 

investigation. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

* \ 

Harpers  Young  People  (New)  Series.  New  Volumes: 
The  Moon  Prince, 

And  Other  Nabobs.  By  Richard  Kendall  Munkittrick,  Author 
of  “ Farming.”  Illustrated,  pp.  x.,  340.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  25.  {Nearly  Ready.) 

Canoemates : 

A Story  of  the  Florida  Reef  and  Everglades.  By  Kirk  Munroe, 
Author  of  “ Campmates,”  “ Dorymates,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii., 
324.  Post  $vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Mr.  Munroe  always  writes  interesting  stories  filled  with  stirring  incidents, 
but  in  this  case  a long  residence  in  Florida,  where  he  spends  part  of  each 
year,  enables  him  to  give  a still  greater  interest  to  the  story. 

Young  Lucretia,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Author  of  “A  New  England  Nun,  and  Other 
Stories,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  260.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornament- 
al, $1  25. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

A Novel.  By  Walter  Besant.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  In  “ Harper's 
Library  Edition  of  Besant’s  Novels.” 

Uniform  with  the  following: 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  Illustrated.  — For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
Illustrated. — The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.  Illustrated. — The  Chil- 
dren of  Gibeon. — Armorel  of  Lyonesse.  Illustrated.  — St.  Katherine's 
by  the  Tower.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25  per  volume. 


The  Magic  Ink, 

And  Other  Stories.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “A  Princess  of 
Thule,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  vi.,  258.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  (In  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition  of  the  Novels  of  William  Black — 23  volumes.) 

He  has  been  able  to  give  some  admirable  sketches  of  middle-class  life,  in  de- 
scribing which  he  is  pre-eminent.  ...  It  is  a tale  in  the  author's  most  characteristic 
manner — that  manner  which  a large  section  of  the  public  appreciates  so  highly. — 
Saturday  Review , London. 
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Moltke  : His  Life  and  Character. 

Sketched  in  Journals,  Letters,  Memoirs,  a Novel,  and  Autobiographical 
Notes.  Translated  by  Mary  Herms.  With  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings by  Moltke,  Portraits,  and  Fac-simile  Letters.  8vo,  Cloth.  ( Nearly 
Ready.) 

This  volume  embraces  an  entertaining  miscellany  selected  chiefly  from  Moltke’s 
own  writings.  It  includes  a short  history  of  the  Moltke  family,  the  memoirs  of  the 
Field-marshal’s  father,  the  Field-marshal’s  autobiography,  records  of  his  early  days, 
a translation  of  his  story  of  “The  Two  Friends,”  his  “Journal  Written  on  the  Way 
to  Constantinople,”  a memoir  of  his  wife,  Marie  von  Moltke,  an  account  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  and  other  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  his  character  and  public 
services. 

Uniform  with  the  following: 

The  Franco  - German  War  of  1870  -71 . Letters  of  Field-marshal  Count  Helmuth 
By  Field-marshal  Count  Helmuth  von  von  Moltke  to  his  Mother  and  his 
Moltke.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell  Brothers.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell 
and  Henry  W.  Fischer.  With  a Map  and  Henry  W.  Fischer.  Portraits  and 
and  Portrait.  8vo,  Cloth,  *3  oo.  | Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  £3  00. 

Short  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

By  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “ Indika,”  etc.  With 
Maps.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 

Children  : 

Their  Models  and  Critics.  By  Auretta  Roys  Aldrich,  pp.  vi.,  158. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  75  cents. 

To  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  and  education  of  young  children,  this 
is  a work  of  much  value.  The  writer  is  a recognized  authority  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  kindergarten  instruction,  and  her  discussions  of  the  problems  connected  with 
child  training  are  not  only  interesting,  but  in  the  highest  degree  practical  and 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  parents  and  teachers. 

William  Blacks  Novels. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
90  cents  each. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly. — The  Maid  of  Killeena,  etc. — Three 
Feathers. — Madcap  Violet. — Kilmeny. — In  Silk  Attire.— A Princess  of 
Thule. — The  Strange  Adventures  of  a Phaeton. — A Daughter  of  Hetii. 
Other  volumes  to  follow. 


Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Browning. 

By  Anne  Ritchie.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  190.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  00. 

The  chapters  comprised  in  this  volume  were  written  from  the  stand-point  of  per- 
sonal recollection  and  appreciation,  and  not  only  present  delightful  glimpses  of  the 
home  life  and  private  characters  of  the  famous  persons  to  whom  they  relate,  but  af- 
ford many  valuable  and  interesting  comments  upon  their  works,  with  estimates  of 
Jtheir  influence  in  the  world  of  literature  and  of  intellectual  endeavor.  The  portraits 
and  numerous  illustrations  are  unusually  attractive. 
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The  West  from  a Car-Window. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Author  of  “Van  Bibber  and  Others,”  etc. 
Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  243.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

In  that  entertaining  style  for  which  all  his  writings  are  distinguished,  Mr.  Davis 
narrates  what  he  saw  and  heard  during  a brief  tour  of  observation  in  Texas,  and  in 
the  mining  regions  of  the  “Great  Divide,”  his  experiences  with  cowboys  and  with 
the  troops  on  the  border,  and  his  impressions  of  some  interesting  phases  of  Western 
life  as  seen  by  an  Eastern  man.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  with  many  anecdotes, 
and  the  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Author  of  “ Micah  Clarke,”  etc.  pp.  vi.,  307. 
Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

Deeply  attracted  by  the  study  of  crime,  the  hero  of  this  remarkable  series  of 
stories  occupied  his  immense  faculties  of  observation  and  his  strange  intuitive 
powers  in  following  out  those  clews,  and  clearing  up  those  mysteries  which  the 
police  had  abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  narrative  of  his  exploits  as  an  amateur  and 
unofficial  detective  is  related  in  Mr.  Doyle’s  most  engaging  manner,  and  is  full  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

That  Wild  Wheel. 

A Novel.  By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Sa- 
cristan's Household,”  etc.  pp.  iv.,  410.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  50. 

Mrs.  Trollope’s  position  as  a novelist  was  long  ago  fixed,  gind  the  reader  knows 
what  he  may  expect  from  her  sincere  and  painstaking  work,  enriched  by  a lively 
humor  and  an  unusually  keen  analysis  of  motive.  . . . The  travelling  man  who  re- 
sembles Shakespeare  and  dresses  the  part ; the  group  of  imitation  aesthetes ; the 
irrepressible  old  maid  who  goes  sponging  about  the  world — all  these  are  admirably 
done  with  no  wavering  in  the  outlines.  . . . This  story  is  more  than  commonly  en- 
tertaining.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Desire  of  Beauty: 

Being  Indications  for  Aesthetic  Culture.  By  Theodore  Child,  Author 
of  “Art  and  Criticism,”  “ Spanish-  American  Republics,”  etc.  pp.  iv., 
178.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  75  cents. 

An  attractive  volume  containing  a series  of  thoughtful  and  very  readable  chapters 
on  matters  pertaining  to  art,  art  criticism,  and  aesthetic  culture,  with  dircussions  of 
such  subjects  as  the  invention  of  beauty,  the  error  of  realism,  the  educating  of  the 
eye,  etc. 

Field-Farings : 

A Vagrant  Chronicle  of  Earth  and  Sky.  By  Martha  McCulloch 
Williams,  pp.  vi.,  242.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Top,  $1  00. 

Written  in  a style  which  is  as  attractive  as  their  themes  are  delightful,  the  short 
essays  contained  in  this  volume  discourse  of  the  fields  and  the  woods  and  the  pleas- 
ant features  of  out-door  life  during  every  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a book  which 
will  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  nature,  whether  in  country  or  town. 
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The  Praise  of  Paris. 

By  THEODORE  Child,  Author  of  “Art  and  Criticism,”  etc.  Profusely 
Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  299.  8vo.,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and 

Gilt  Top.  ( Nearly  Ready.) 

Mr.  Child  describes  in  this  volume  some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  life 
and  society  in  the  French  capital  — its  amusements,  its  art,  its  literature,  and  the 
wonderful  diversity  of  attractions  and  conveniences  which  have  made  it  the  most 
delightful  city  in  the  world.  The  work  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of  an  observ- 
ant resident  rather  than  that  of  a transient  visitor,  and  hence  has  a trustworthiness 
and  a permanence  of  interest  which  mere  books  of  travel  seldom  possess. 

Time’s  Revenges. 

A Novel.  By  David  Christie  Murray,  Author  of  “First  Person 
Singular,”  “ The  Weaker  Vessel,”  etc.  pp.  ii.  392.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  25. 


Indika. 

The  Country  and  the  People  of  India  and  Ceylon.  By  JOHN  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  With  6 Maps  and  250  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75  ; 
Half  Morocco,  $5  75. 

• It  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  other  book  on  India  which  will  give  so  broad 
and  comprehensive,  albeit  also  so  minute  and  exact,  a view  of  the  great  empire. 
— Zion's  Herald , Boston. 

A veritable  mine  of  interesting  and  instructive  information  as  to  the  countries 
and  people  of  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  much  more  than  a book  of  travel,  though  it 
has  the  features  of  graphic  description  and  personal  incident  which  make  narratives 
of  travel  entertaining.  It  covers,  as  its  title  imports,  a very  broad  field — “ things 
about  India” — and  we  have  gathered  here  not  only  the  fruit  of  the  writer’s  observa- 
tions, but  of  his  reading  and  studies,  so  that  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  stands 
forth  in  vivid  portraiture. — Christian  Intelligencer , N.  Y. 


Along  New  England  Roads. 

By  William  C.  Prime,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “ I Go  a-Fishing,”  etc.  pp. 
viii.,  200.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  {Nearly  Ready.) 

The  Principles  of  Ethics. 

By  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Author  of  “ Metaphysics,”  “ Introduction  to 
Psychological  Theory,”  “ Philosophy  of  Theism,”  etc.  pp.  xv.,  309.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

“ A closet  philosopher  can  build  a number  of  plausible  systems  with  such  ab- 
stractions as  duty,  virtue,  and  happiness ; and  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  closet, 
no  difficulty  appears.”  Professor  Bowne  does  not  ignore  these  abstractions,  but 
dwells  upon  them  at  length  in  all  their  plausibility  and  their  barrenness ; but  he 
mistakes  when  he  calls  his  discussion  of  them  dry  reading.  It  is  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  intensely  interesting.  Professor  Bowne  has  two  leading  thoughts  in  this  pres- 
ent work  which  he  clearly  and  satisfactorily  develops : One  is  “ the  necessity  of 
uniting  the  intuitive  and  the  experience  school  of  ethics  in  order  to  reach  any  work- 
ing system.”  The  other  is  “ that  the  aim  of  conduct  is  not  abstract  virtue,  but  ful- 
ness and  richness  of  life.”  His  amplification  and  development  of  the  latter  thought 
is  especially  strong,  clear,  and  convincing. — Boston  Traveller. 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  Author  of  “ Boys  of  ’76,”  “ Drum-Beat 
of  the  Nation,”  etc.  Profusely  Illustrated,  pp.  xvi.,  542.  Square  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.  ( Nearly  Ready.) 

This  book  has  been  mitten  after  much  painstaking  investigation,  including  per- 
sonal visits  to  most  of  the  localities  made  famous  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  connection  with 
them,  and  a careful  examination  and  comparison  of  existing  records  and  earlier 
publications.  It  may  therefore  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  biographies  of  the  great  Presi- 
dent yet  published.  The  volume  is  uniform  in  style  with  Mr.  Coffin’s  other  histori- 
cal works. 

Harper’s  Chicago  and  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  Chapters  on  the  Exposition  being  Collated  from  Official  Sources 
and  Approved  by  the  Department  of  Publicity  and  Promotion  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  By  Julian  Ralph.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.  ( Nearly  Ready.) 


Harper’s  Franklin  Square  Library. 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


NO. 

726.  The  Quality  of  Mercy*  A Novel.  By  W* 

D.  Howells.  75  cents. 

725.  Charming  to  Her  Latest  Pay.  A Novel. 
By  Alan  Muir.  50  cents. 

724.  A Man’s  Conscience.  A Novel.  By 
Avery  Macalpine.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

723.  Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis,  and 
Other  Stories.  By  Walter  Besant. 
50  cents. 

722.  A Transplanted  Rose.  A Story  of  New 
York  Society.  By  Mrs.  John  Sher- 
wood. 50  cents. 

721.  A Charge  for  France,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  John  Heard,  Jun.  Two  Illustrations. 
50  cents. 

720.  The  Blacksmith  of  Voe.  A Novel.  By 
Paul  Cushing.  50  cents. 

719.  The  Jonah  of  Lucky  Valley,  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Howard  Seely.  Illus- 
trated. 50  cents. 

718.  A New  Saint’s  Tragedy.  A Novel.  By 
Thomas  A.  Pinkerton.  50  cents. 

717.  Ruling  the  Planets.  A Novel.  By  Mina 

E.  Burton.  50  cents. 

716.  The  Baroness.  A Novel.  By  Frances 
M.  Peard.  50  cents. 


NO. 

715.  Mrs.  Dines’s  Jewels.  A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Il- 
lustrated. 50  cents. 

714.  Cut  with  His  own  Diamond.  A Novel. 
By  Paul  Cushing.  50  cents. 

713.  Mr.  East’s  Experiences  in  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy’s World.  By  Conrad  Wilbrandt. 
Translated  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  50 
cents. 

712.  Evelyn’s  Career.  A Novel.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  “Dr.  Edith  Romney."  60  cents. 

711.  Elsa.  A Novel.  By  E.  McQueen  Gray. 
50  cents. 

710.  Dumaresq’s  Daughter.  A Novel.  By 
Grant  Allen.  50  cents. 

709.  Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections.  A Novel. 
By  Richard  Pryce.  50  cents. 

708.  Judith  Trachtenberg.  A Novel.  By 
Karl  Emil  Franzos.  Translated  by 
(Mrs.)  L.  P.  and  C.  T.  Lewis.  40  cents. 

707.  The  Uncle  of  an  Angel,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries. By  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  Illus- 
trated. 50  cents. 

706.  Iduna,  and  Other  Stories.  By  George 
A.  Hibbard.  50  cents. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  Harper  & Brothers,  postage 
prepaid \ to  any  part  of  the  United  States , Canada , or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the  pace, 
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A RICH  LIBRARY  OF  HISTORY  FOR  #10. 

ANCIENT,  SCRIPTURE,  MEDIAEVAL,  AND  MODERN. 

Nine  Volumes  and  Nearly  7000  Pages  by  the  Best  Authors. 

. UNIFORM  IN  STYLE  AND  BINDING  .-•• 


Nearly  every  one  of  these  very  neat  and  attractive  volumes  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  summary  in  our  language  of  the  particular  branch  of  knowledge  to 
which  it  belongs , while  we  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  has  an  unquestioned 
superior. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Smith's  History  of  Greece. 

A History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  With 
Supplementary  chapters  on  the  History 
of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Wm.  Smith, 
LL.D.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix,  by 
George  W.  Greene,  A.M.  738  pages. 
Illustrated  by  100  Engravings. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages. 

View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam, 
LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Adapted  to  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  Wm..  Smith,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  708  pages. 

Lodge’s  Modern  Europe. 

A History  of  Modem  Europe.  From 
the  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878. 
By  Richard  Lodge,  M.A.  802  pages. 

Jervis's  History  of  France. 

A History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
• Second  Empire  in  1852.  742  pages. 

Illustrated. 

Haw/inson’s  Ancient  History. 

A Manual  of  Ancient  History,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire.  By  George  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  636  pages. 


Gibbon’s  Rome.  Abridged. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gib- 
bon. Abridged.  Incorporating  the 
Researches  of  Recent  Commentators. 
By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  700  pages.  Il- 
lustrated by  100  Engravings. 

Hume's  England.  Abridged. 

A History  of  England,  from  the  Earli- 
est Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
Based  on  the  History  of  David  Hume. 
Incorporating  the  Corrections  and  Re- 
searches of  Recent  Historians.  Con- 
tinued to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected 
by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix. 844  pages.  With  Colored 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Smith’s  Hew  Testament  History. 

The  New  Testament  History.  With 
an  Introduction,  connecting  the  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  780 
pages.  With  Maps  and  Wood-cuts. 

Lewis's  History  of  Germany. 

A History  of  Germany,  from  the  Earli- 
est Times.  Founded  on  Dr.  David 
Muller’s  “History  of  the  German 
People.”  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
810  pages.  Illustrated. 


The  above  Special  Cash  Offer  is  made  to  Teachers  who  desire  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a good  Historical  Library  at  small  cost.  On  receipt  of  price  as  quoted 
the  boohs  will  be  forwarded  by  express , the  purchaser  to  pay  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Address, 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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LLUSTRATED 
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A LARGE  STAFF  OP  PROMINENT  ARTISTS 
WILL  ILLUSTRATE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 


AN  D ALL  IMPORTANT 
CURRENT  NEWS  SUBJECTS. 

E D I TORI  AL  S 

SHORT  STORIES 

DESCRIPTIVE 

ARTICLES 

AMATEUR 

SPORT 


“A  SOUND  VOLUME  OF  HARPERS  WEEKLY  IS  THE  BEST 
EXISTING  ILLUSTRATED  H ISTORY  OF  THE  YEAR’-N.rHw«* 
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Three  Episodes  in  Massachusetts  History. 

By  Charles  Francis  Adams,  author  of  “Richard  Henry  Dana,”  etc.  With  two  Maps. 
2 vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

The  first  Episode  deals  exhaustively  with  the cettlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  showing  the  struggle  which 
took  place  between  the  royal  party  represented  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  the  Puritans  led  by  John  Winthrop. 

The  second  Episode  deals  with  the  early  religious  dispute  in  Massachusetts  known  as  the  Antinomian 
controversy,  the  account  of  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  written  from  a modem  or  agnostic  point  of  view. 

The  third  Episode  describes  the  slow  growth  and  gradual  development  of  a Massachusetts  town  from 
1640  to  1890,  and  is  practically  a close  study,  from  original  sources,  of  New  England  town  government,  its 
origin,  methods,  and  results. 


Childrens  Rights . 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  “The 
Birds’  Christmas  Carol,”  “Timothy’s 
Quest,”  etc.  $1.00. 

Miss  Wiggin  here  brings  her  brightness,  good 
sense,  and  experience  in  kindergarten  work  to  dis- 
cussing The  Rights  of  the  Child,  Children’s  Plays, 
What  Shall  Children  Read,  and  other  important 
topics. 


Autumn. 

Selections  from  the  Journals  of  H.  D.  Tho- 
reau.  Edited  by  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  iamo, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

A book  of  nice  observation  and  varied  interest, 
like  previous  volumes  made  up  of  extracts  from  Tho- 
reau’s  Journals  on  Spring,  Summer,  and  Winter.  The 
originality  of  the  reflections  and  the  admirable  literary 
quality  lend  peculiar  interest  to  all  that  Thoreau  wrote. 


Evangeline:  A Tale  of  Acadie. 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  Photogravure  reproductions  of  sixteen  designs 
by  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  Handsomely  bound.  8vo,  $2.00. 

No  other  artist  has  equalled  Darley  in  representing  pictorially  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Long- 
fellow's world-famous  poem.  The  reproductions  of  his  designs  by  photogravure  retain  all  the  strength  and 
character  of  the  originals. 


Little-Folk  Lyrics. 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  author  of 
“Lyrics  for  a Lute,”  etc.  i6mo,  gilt 
top,  $1.00. 

A book  of  real  interest  and  rare  excellence  for 
young  people. 


The  House  of  the  Seven 

Gables. 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  “ Riverside 
Paper  Series.”  50  cents. 

A famous  story  in  good  type  at  small  cost. 


Zachary  Phips. 

By  Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner,  author  of “ Agnes  Surriage,”  “ Penelope’s  Suitors,”  and  “The 
Begum’s  Daughter.”  i vol.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

An  excellent  historical  novel  of  the  Aaron  Burr  Expedition,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Seminole  War. 
Admirable  use  is  made  of  historical  events  and  situations  ; there  is  even  more  adventure  than  story  of  the  or- 
dinary type  ; and  a humorous  element  adds  very  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

Agnes  Surriage.  | The  Begums  Daughter. 

By  Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner.  New  Editions.  i2mo,  price  of  each  reduced  to  $1.25. 

These  historical  novels  [of  New  England  and  New  York],  which  have  enjoyed  a quite  remarkable  popu- 
larity, are  now  reissued  at  a reduced  price,  which  ought  to  secure  for  them  a yet  wider  reading. 

The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Edward  J.  Lowell,  i vol.  8vo,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Lowell  here  gives  an  admirably  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  en- 
grossing periods  of  modern  history. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers . Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers , 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  & 00.,  BOSTON. 
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OUR  LATEST  BOOKS.] 

Poems  by  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.). 

With  25  Illustrations,  designed  by  lSmilc  Bayard,  photogravured  by  Elson,  Vignettes  by 
E.  H.  Garrett,  and  a new  Portrait  never  before  engraved.  From  new  type  on  English 
laid  paper,  cloth,  handsomely  decorated.  i2mo.  $3.00. 

Edition  de  luxe, 

Limited  to  250  copies,  on  hand-made  linen  paper,  deckel  edges;  proof  impressions  on  India  paper.  8vo. 
Three-quarter  crushed  Levant  morocco,  gilt  top.  $10.00. 

Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  God. 

A Study  of  the  Chief  Theodicies.  By  A.  Gratry,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated  by  Abby  L.  Alger.  Introduction  by  William  R.  Alger.  8vo. 
Cloth.  $3.00. 

This  book  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

Thorvaldsen : His  Life  and  Works. 

By  Eugene  Plon.  Translated  by  I.  M.  Luyster.  With  two  half-tones  from  steel  engravings 
by  Gaillard,  and  thirty-five  wood  engravings  by  Carbonneau.  A new  edition.  8vo. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 

Selections  from  Isaac  Peningon.  Barbara  Fritchie. 

By  Mary  W.  Tileston,  Editor  of  “ Daily 

Strength.”  i6mo.  Cloth,  white  and  gold.  A Study.  By  Caroline  H.  Dall.  With 
75  cents.  Portrait.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Jean  Inge  low’s  Complete  Poetical  Works. 

With  a new  Portrait  from  a recent  photograph,  and  an  engraving  of  her  home  in  Boston, 
England.  Two  volumes,  i2mo.  $3.00 ; half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $7.00. 

This  is  the  only  edition  published  in  America  with  the  author’s  sanction,  and  contains  one  third  more  than 
any  other,  English  or  American. 

Under  the  Water-Oaks.  The  Captain  of  the  Kittiewink. 

A Southern  Story  for  Young  People.  A Cape  Ann  Story  for  Boys.  By  Her- 

By  Marian  Brewster.  Illustrated.  bert  D.  Ward,  author  of  “The  New  Sen- 

Square  i6mo.  Cloth.  $1.25.  ior  at  Andover.”  Illustrated.  Square 

An  untried  field  for  this  class  of  fiction  — the  l6mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

water-oaks  of  Honda.  A story  of  two  boys,  a dog,  and  a skipper. 

The  Little  Sister  of  Wilifred.  The  Story  of  Juliette. 

A Story.  By  Miss  A.  G.  Plympton,  au-  A Child’s  Romance.  By  Beatrice 

thor  of  “Dear  Daughter  Dorothy.”  II-  Washington.  Illustrated.  Small  4to. 

lustrated.  Small  4to.  Cloth.  $1.00.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Miss  Toosey's  Mission.” 

Dear.  I Baby  John. 

A Story.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  Cloth.  $1.00.  I i6mo.  50  cents. 

At  all  bookstores.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  BOSTON. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS 


MRS.  BURNETT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

GIOVANNI  AND  THE  OTHER,  Children  who  have  Made  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  Fully  illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch.  Square  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  twelve. stories  in  this  new  volume  are  about  Mrs.  Burnett's  sons  and  other  little  people  whom  she  has 
known,  which  gives  a personal  interest  to  these  charming  portraits  of  child  life.  They  are  written  with  ten- 
derness and  humor.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  issued  in  an  attractive  style,  uniform  with 
“ Fauntleroy,”  44  Sara  Crewe,”  and  44  Little  Saint  Elizabeth.” 

NEW  SAINT-AHAND  VOLUMES.  Each  with  portrait,  i2mo,  $1.25, 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  BERRY  AND  THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XVIII.  Now  ready. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  BERRY  AND  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  X.  Ready  immediately. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  BERRY  AND  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  JULY,  1830.  In  preparation. 

The  Princess  Marie  Caroline  of  Naples  became,  upon  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Berry,  the  central 
figure  of  the  French  Court  during  the  reigns  of  both  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  The  three  volumes  in 
which  the  career  of  this  fascinating  beauty  is  portrayed  are  among  the  most  entertaining  of  this  popular  series 
of  44  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court.” 


MAR5E  CHAN.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Il- 
lustrated by  W.  T.  Smedley.  Square  1 2mo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Smcdley’s  illustrations  embody  the  author’s  ideals  with  a 
sympathy,  a delicacy  of  touch,  and  a refinement  of  feeling  in  the 
highest  degree  artistic.  In  this  handsome  dress,  Mr.  Page’s  sweet 
and  tender  story  will  delight  readers  anew. 

POEMS  OF  GUN  AND  ROD.  By  Ernest  Mc- 
Gaffey.  With  illustrations  by  Herbert  E. 
Butler.  Square  8vo,  $1.75. 

Such  phases  of  the  delight  in  shooting  and  fishing  as  appeal  to 
the  poetic  sensibility  are  celebrated  by  Mr.  McGaffey  with  equal 
zest  and  skill. 

SONGS  ABOUT  LIFE,  LQVE,  AND  DEATH. 

By  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

Full  of  rare  intensity  of  feeling  that  finds  voice  in  a minor  key 
exquisitely  adapted  to  the  themes  treated. 

SPANISH  CITIES.  With  Glimpses  of  Gibraltar 
and  Tangier.  By  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  D.D. 
With  18  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

A narrative  describing  Spanish  cathedrals  and  palaces,  the 
scenery  of  town  and  country,  street  life,  national  sports,  and 
incidents  of  personal  adventure. 

SOUTH  SEA  IDYLS.  By  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.  i2mp,  New. Edition,  $1.50. 

44  The  lightest,  sweetest,  wildest,  freshest  things  that  ever  were 
written  about  the  life  of  that  summer  ocean.”— W.  D.  Howells. 


CHILDREN  OP  THE  POOR.  By  Jacob  A. 
Rus.  Illustrated.  Square  i2mo,  $2.50. 

A companion  and  supplement  to  Mr.  Riis’s  well-known  44  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,  and,  like  that  work,  the  result  of  close, 
personal  observation  of  the  social  condition  of  the  poor.  It  is 
illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author. 

AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE  ON  THE  MEDITER- 
RANEAN. By  Lee  Meriwether.  Fully  il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  $1.50. 

An  unconventional  journey  by  bicycle  and  sail-boat,  foil  of 
novel  episodes  and  humorous  incidents. 

TRAVELS  AMONOST  THE  GREAT  ANDES 
OF  THE  EQUATOR.  By  Edward  Whym- 
per.  Maps  and  150  illustrations.  Large  8vo, 
handsomely  bound,  $6.00. 

“ By  all  odds  the  finest  book  of  Its  kind  issued  in  some  yean 
past.  ’ ’ — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

DR.  J.  G.  HOLLAND'S  TWO  POEMS, 
BITTER  SWEET  and  KATHRINA.  Cameo  Edi- 
tion. Each  with  an  etched  frontispiece.  i6mo, 
gilt  top, $1.25  ; half  calf,  $2. 75  ; half  levant, $3. 50. 

In  this  series  there  have  already  appeared  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
44  Reveries  of  a Bachelor  ” and 44  Dream  Life,”  Mr.  Cable’s 44  Old 
Creole  Days,”  and  Mr.  Page’s  44  In  Ole  Virginia.” 

" Beautiful  little  books.  ''—Boston  Transcript. 


THE  GREAT  STREETS  PF  THE  WORLD.  8vo, fully  illustrated,  $4.00. 

Broadway.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. — Piccadilly.  By  Andrew  Lang. — The  Boulevards.  • 
By  FrancisqueSarcf.y.— Unterden  Linden.  By  Paul  Lindau.— TheCorsoof  Rome.  By  W.  W. 
Story.— The  Grand  Canal.  By  Henry  James.— The  Nevsky  Prospdkt.  By  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
This  volume  is  a thoroughly  international  one.  The  streets  are  chosen  because  each  is  full  of  that  peculiar 
life,  color,  and  action  which  constitute  the  distinguishing  charm  of  the  cities  themselves.  The  illustrations 
are  by  eminent  artists. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PAINTERS  AND  PAINTINGS. 

Edited  by  J.  D.  Champlin,  Jr.  Critical  Editor,  C.  C.  Perkins.  Popular  Edition. 
2000  illustrations.  4to,  4 vols.,  $20.00. 

44  No  art  book  of  the  exhaustiveness  of  this  monumental  work  has  been  attempted  in  this  country,  and  it 
should  be  appreciated  by  those  who  need  a comprehensive,  well-arranged,  and  well-edited  book  of  reference.” 

— iV.  E Tribune . . 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  743  & 745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.’s  New  Books. 


FRANCE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  1830-1890. 

By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer.  Profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of  celebrated  characters.  $2.50. 

In  this  brilliant  and  absorbing  narrative,  history  is  made  as  fascinating  as  fiction.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rapidly  changing 
and  dramatic  scenes  of  French  history,  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  fall  of  Boulanger,  have  never  Deen  more 
vividly  portrayed.  Mrs.  Latimer  possessed  exceptional  facilities  for  acquiring  information,  and  has  brought  to  her  task  fine  schrL 
arship,  npe  judgment,  and  a most  engaging  literary  style.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  lend  an  additional  interest  to  the  wort. 

A HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY 

(From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Present).  By  B.  C.  Burt,  A.M.  2 vols..  crown  8vo,  $4.00. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  periods,  which  are  subdivided  into  groups  of  authors.  A brief  biography  of  each  author  U 
given,  followed  by  a list  of  his  principal  works  and  a summary  of  his  philosophy  and  of  his  relation  to  the  history  of  modem 
thought.  The  content  of  his  philosophic  system  and  his  influence  upon  succeeding  thinkers  are  then  briefly  stated,  together  with 
the  author’s  own  comments  and  criticisms.  The  work  is  alone  in  the  field  which  it  occupies,  and  is  notable  for  the  accuracy  i 
its  facts  and  summaries,  and  for  its  perspicuous  style. 

SOUND  AND  MUSIC. 

By  Prof.  John  A.  Zahm.  Profusely  illustrated.  Royal  8vo,  $3.50.  ^ 

The  service  which  Professor  Zahm  has  rendered  to  all  intelligent  readers,  especially  to  music-lovers,  by  this  delightful,  pop- 
ular, yet  rigidly  scientific  work,  cannot  fail  of  immediate  and  hearty  recognition.  The  reader  is  taken  into  the  physical  laboratory 
of  the  most  eminent  living  specialists,  where  he  is  permitted  to  witness  their  experiments  and  examine  their  marvellous  mechanic! 
inventions,  particularly  those  of  Koenig.  The  adoption  by  the  author  of  a colloquial  form  of  address,  the  lavish  use  of  illustrations, 
and  his  own  genial  personality  combine  to  make  his  pages  doubly  attractive. 

REFERENCES  FOR  LITERARY  WORKERS. 


By  Henry  Watson.  Crown  8vo,  $3.00. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a useful  book.  Prepared  by  the  librarian  of  a large  university  library,  the  44  references  ” are  of  that  dis- 
criminating and  practical  character  which  long  experience  with  the  wants  of  students  dictates ; while  the  author’s  digests  and  sum- 
maries of  topics,  which  are  fairly  encyclopaedic  in  their  scope  and  treatment,  show  great  familiarity  with  the  subjects  discussed  and 
remarkable  power  of  clear  and  condensed  statement. 

THE  ADMIRAL’S  LAST  VOYAGES. 

By  Charles  Paul  MacKie,  author  of  44  With  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea.*’  Crown  8vo.  ( In  Press,) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  accounts  ever  written  of  the  later  voyages  of  the  discover er  of  America.  Mr.  MacKie  writes 
with  the  confidence  of  an  authority  and  the  warmth  of  a champion,  but  with  the  impartiality  of  a judge.  The  service  which  he  has 
here  done,  by  sweeping  away  the  swarm  of  detractions  which  of  late  obscured  the  fair  fame  of  the  great  Admiral,  deserves  to  be 
recognized  even  above  the  sterling  merits  of  his  book. 

THE  BEST  LETTERS  OF  SHELLEY, 


Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Shirley  C.  Hugh- 
SON.  Laurel-Crowned  Letters . i6mo.  $1.00. 

THE  BEST  LETTERS  OF  COWPER. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Anna  B.  McMahan. 
La urel- Croivned  Letters . i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

These  two  latest  additions  fully  sustain  the  high  position 
the  Laurel-Crowned  Letters  Series  has  taken,  and  are  issued  in 
the  same  tasteful  manner  as  the  previous  volumes. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Pope.  Laurel-Crowtied 
Verse . 2 vols.,  i2mo,  gilt  tops,  $2.00. 

PARADISE  LOST. 

By  John  Milton.  Laurel-Crowned  Verse . $1.00. 

These  two  noble  poems  will  be  welcomed  in  the  correct 
text  and  tasteful  dress  of  the  Laurel-Crowned  Verst  Series. 

• CHRISTMAS  STORIES  FROM  FRENCH 
AND  SPANISH  WRITERS. 

By  Antoinette  Ogden.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

These  exquisite  stories  from  the  best  French  and  Spanish 
writers  cannot  fail  of  a hearty  welcome  from  English  readers. 

MARIANELA. 

A Story  of  Spanish  Love.  Translated  from  the  Span- 
ish of  B.  Perez  Galdoz.  by  Helen  W.  Lester. 
Tales  from  Foreign  Lands,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  famous  series  of  Tales  from  Foreign  Lands  receives 
a rich  acquisition  in  this  exquisitely  beautiful  and  pathetic  story 
by  the  great  Spanish  writer,  whose  refined  fancy  and  literary 
charms  half  belie  his  deep  insight  into  human  nature  and  his 
profound  philosophy  of  life. 

For  sale  by  booksellers  generally , 


COUNTERPARTS. 

By  Elizabeth  Sheppard.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  George  P.  Upton.  With  por- 
traits. 2 vols.,  i2mo,  gilt  tops,  $2.50. 

This  edition  of  “ Counterparts”  is  issued  in  the  same  beau- 
tiful style  as  44  Charles  Auchester,”  published  last  year.  Though 
music  plays  an  important  part  in  “Counterparts,”  it  is  still,  as 
its  title  indicates,  a romance  of  temperaments,  an  ideal  study  at 
contrasting  characters,  embellished  with  all  those  diarms  of  im- 
agination and  picturesque  descriptions  for  which  this  young  and 
gifted  idealist  and  romancer  was  so  famous. 

RUMOUR. 

By  Elizabeth  Sheppard.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofforp. 
With  portraits.  2 vols.,  i2mo,  gilt  tops,  $2.50. 

44  Rumour”  was  the  last  of  Miss  Sheppard’s  three  most  pop- 
ular romances.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  story,  i: 
derives  especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  Beethoven  stands  a* 
the  model  of  one  of  its  characters,  just  as  Mendelssohn  was  por- 
trayed in  “ Charles  Auchester.” 

THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER; 

Or,  The  Contemplative  Man’s  Recreation.  By  Izaak 
Walton.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Edward  Gilpin  Johnson.  i6mo.  $1 00. 

This  edition  of  the  4‘  Angler  ” will  be  welcomed  for  its  daintv 
and  appropriate  dress,  its  easily  portable  size,  and,  above  all,  for 
the  scholarly  essay  and  notes  which  accompany  it. 

COUSIN  PHILLIS. 

A Story  of  English  Love.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Tales 
from  Foreign  Lands . i6ftio,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

44  Mrs.  Gaskell,”  says  George  Sand,  44  has  done  what  neither 
I nor  other  female  writers  in  France  can  accomplish:  she  hxi 
written  novels  which  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  men  of  the 
world,  and  which  every  girl  will  be  the  better  for  reading-*’ 
‘‘Cousin  Phillis”  is  considered  by  many  to  be  Mrs.  Gaskell *s 
best  piece  of  work.  It  is  a distinct  gain  to  the  notable  series  to 
which  it  has  been  added. 


or  sent , postpaid , on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers , 

A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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PRINCE  TIP  TOP. 

A Fairy  Tale.  By  Marguerite  Bouvet,  author  of  “ Sweet  William”  and  14  Little  Marjorie’s  Love  Story.” 
Illustrated  by  Helen  M.  Armstrong.  Small  4to,  $1.25. 

Miss  Bouvet’s  latest  book,  “ Prince  Tip  Top,”  is  so  utterly  unlike  either  of  her  eaflier  ones  as  to  rive  her  readers  a genuine 
surprise.  In  this  volume  she  has  given  loose  rein  to  a merry  and  rollicking  humor.  It  is  a jolly  and  healthy  little  bit  oT  Oplra 
Bouffe  for  children,  full  of  fun  and  go,  with  a happy  adjustment  of  fairy  machinery.  Miss  Armstrong  has  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  story  and  produced  a series  of  fascinating  pictures. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  M.  Louise  Putnam.  Illustrated  by  Helen  M.  Armstrong.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

No  public  man  was  ever  more  truly  childlike  nor  more  readily  understood  by  children  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  author  of 
this  work  has  rendered  a distinct  service  to  the  children  of  America  by  writing  a life  of  the  “ Martyred  President,”  and  has  correctly 
gauged  the  power  of  his  simple  “ English  undefiled  ” to  interest  her  youthful  readers  by  introducing  numerous  selections  from 
Lincoln’s  writings. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  Elizabeth  S.  Kirkland,  author  of  44  A Short  History  of  France,”  etc.  i2mo,  fi.25. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a companion  rather  than  a supplement  to  Miss  Kirkland’s  “ Short  History  of  England,”  giving, 
with  that  work,  a comprehensive  view  of  the  rich  and  manifold  civilisation  of  44  the  wonderful  little  island.” 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  SABINE  FARM. 


Being  certain  Horatian  Lyrics  done  into  English  by  Eugene  and  Roswell  M.  Field.  With  many  little 
picturings  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  Limited  edition.  (In  Press,) 

To  those  who  know  the  authors  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  translations  are  quite  free  from  pedantry  and  mere  literalness ; 
and  that  while  some  of  the  lyrics  are  singularly  perfect  reproductions  of  the  originals,  others  are  free  adaptations  to  the  spirit,  the 
forms,  and  the  speech  of  to-day.  In  them  the  poet  boldly  interprets  the  poet. 

FAMILIAR  TALKS  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

From  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain,  449,  to  the  Death  of  Walter  Scott,  1832.  By  Abby  Sage  Richardson. 
A new  and  thoroughly  levised  edition.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

This  work  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  still  firmly  holds  its  high  place  among  works  on  English  literature.  The  pret- 
ent edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  printed  from  new  plates. 


OUR  CYCLING  TOUR  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Reuben  G.  Th waites,  author  of  44  Historic  Wa- 
terways.” Illustrated.  l2mo,  $1.50. 

A charming  diary  of  a summer’s  cycling  tour  through  southern 
England.  'The  author  interprets  vhat  he  sees  with  rare  sympa- 
thy, investing  even  hackneyed  themes  with  all  the  attraction 
of  novelty. 

TO  ENGLAND  AND  BACK. 

A Winter  Vacation.  By  Canon  Knowles.  Por- 
trait. i6mo,  $1.00. 

The  personality  of  the  author  will  charm  his  legion  of  friends 
no  less  than  the  fresh  and  unaffected  character  of  tne  book  itself. 

HOW  DO  YOU  SPELL  IT? 

Or,  Words  as  They  Ixx>k.  By  W.  T.  C.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
(In  Press.) 

By  an  ingenious  but  exceedingly  simple  device,  the  author 
makes  you  see  the  word,  both  as  you  ought  to  spell  it,  and  as  you 
would,  in  all  probability,  mis-spell  it 

THADDEUS  OF  WARSAW. 

By  Jane  Porter.  Finely  printed  and  bound.  i2mo, 
gilt  top,  $1.25. 

This  edition  is  uniform  with  that  of  44  The  Scottish  Chiefs,” 
published  last  year,  which  was,  according  to  the  Boston  Times , 
“a  beautifully  bound,  faultlessly  printed,  and  thoroughly* ad- 
mirable edition.” 

OTHER  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL. 

A Novel.  By  Emma  Wolf.  i2mo,  $1.00. 

The  unusual  theme  which  George  Eliot  chose  for  treatment 
in  <4  Daniel  Deronda  ” has  also  been  selected  for  this  attractive 
novel,  but  with  a very  different  solution  of  the  race-question  in- 
volved. The  book  will  have  deep  interest  for  Hebrew  and 
Christian  alike. 


VALERIA, 

And  Other  Poems.  By  Harriet  Monroe.  (In  Press.) 

“Valeria”  has  already  won  from  well-known  critics  pro- 
nounced and  cordial  commendation.  Miss  Monroe  has  also  been 
distinguished  by  being;  selected  to  write  the  44  Opening  Ode  ” for 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  which  is  included  in  this 
volume. 

SOME  RHYMES  OF  IRONQUILL  OF 
KANSAS. 

187  pages,  i2mo,  $1.00. 

44  The  Rhymes  of  Ironquill  ” are  as  original  as  the  verses  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Both  the  cordial  praise  of  W.  D. 
Howells  and  the  sale  in  other  form  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
some  of  these  poems  attest  their  popularity. 

ELEUSIS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  William  Rufus  Perkins.  i6mo,  $1.00. 

44  Eleusis  ” was  published  anonymously,  in  a private  edition, 
two  years  ago,  and  made  a very  marked  impression  in  the  lim- 
ited circle  where  it  was  known,  as  disclosing  evidence  of  a new 
and  distinctive  force  in  American  poetry.  The  poem  has  been 
revised  and  somewhat  extended,  and  now  appears  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a dozen  lesser  poems. 

POETRY  OF  THE  GATHERED  YEARS. 

Compiled  by  M.  H.  i6mo,  $1.00. 

The  poems  that  make  up  this  collection  embody  thoughts  and 
refiectious  upon  mature  life  and  old  age.  The  selections  reflec: 
the  excellent  taste  and  refined  appreciation  of  the  compiler. 

SONGS  AND  SONNETS,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS. 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  i2mo,  $1.00. 


Mr.  Egan’s  admirers  will  find  in  this  volume  many  of  their  old 
favorites,  and  also  the  more  recent  fruit  of  that  culture  which  has 
won  for  him  so  enviable  a position  as  a poet 


For  sale  by  booksellers  generally , or  sent , postpaid \ on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  The  Cathedral  Edition,  comprising: 
THE  WARDEN.  BARCHESTER  TOWERS.  FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 

DR.  THORNE.  THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  LAST  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSEL 

In  all  13  volumes.  From  new  plates.  i2mo,  qloth,  illustrated  with  photogravures  from  designs  by  C.  R. 
Grant.  A large-paper  edition,  lijnited  to  250  copies,  $32.50. 

MY  UNCLE  AND  MY  CURE.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Jean  de  la  Br^te  by  Erxjest  Redwood 
With  thirty-four  illustrations  by  Georges  Janet.  8vo,  illuminated  paper  cover,  $1.75;  cloth,  $2.50;  half 
levant,  $5.00;  full  levant,  $7.50. 

TREASURE  BOOK  OF  CONSOLATION.  For  all  in  Sorrow  or  Suffering.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Benj  a- 
min Orme,  M.A.  i2mo,  purple  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  PEG  WOFFINGTON.  With  pictures  of  the  period  in  which  she  lived. 
By  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  With  over  sixty  illustrations  from  contemporary  portraits  and  prints. 
Two  volumes.  8vo,  cloth,  $3.50.  An  edition  on  large  paper,  limited  to  100  copies,  with  the  illustrations 
on  Japan  paper,  $6.00  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  DE  STAAL-DE  LAUNAY.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Cora  Hamilton 
Bell.  With  forty-one  etchings  by  Ad.  Lalauze.  Two  volumes.  Small  i2mo,  Holland  paper,  $10.00 
net ; copies  on  Japan  paper,  $20.00  net . 

PRINCE  SEREBRYANI.  A Novel.  By  Count  Alexis  TolstoI.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Jere- 
miah Curtin.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

SHERBURNE  HOUSE.  A Novel.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL  By  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Illustrated  by  Frank  M.  Gregory, 
with  five  plates  in  color  and  upwards  of  forty  designs  in  black  and  white.  One  volume.  8vo,  beautifully 
bound  in  full  gold  side,  $3.50.  A large  paper  edition,  limited  to  250  copies,  with  the  five  full-page  photo- 
aquarelles  on  Japan  paper  and  upwards  of  forty  illustrations  in  sepia,  richly  bound,  $6.00  net. 

A SCAMPER  THROUGH  SPAIN  AND  TANGIER.  By  Margaret  Thomas.  With  many  illustrations  by 
the  author.  8vo,  cloth,  $3  .00. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  Edited,  etc.,  by  Brander  Matthews.  With  eighteen 
photogravure  illustrations  of  the  principal  characters  referred  to.  8 vo,  cloth,  $2.00.  A large-paper  edi- 
tion, limited  to  250  copies,  $5.00  net. 

ESSAYS  IN  LITERARY  INTERPRETATION.  By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Esq.,  author  of  44  My  Study  Fire/’ 
44  Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere,”  44  Studies  in  Literature,”  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.  A Volume  of  Essays.  By  Austin  Dobson,  author  of  44  Four 
Frenchwomen,”  44  Horace  Walpole,  a Memoir,”  44  Poems,”  etc.  With  many  illustrations.  One  volume. 
8vo,  cloth,  $2.00.  An  edition  on  large  paper,  limited  to  250  copies,  with  the  plates  on  Japan  paper. 
$5.00  net. 

ALMOST  FOURTEEN.  A Book  for  Parents,  and  for  Young  People  of  Both  Sexes  approaching  Maturity.  By 
Mortimer  A.  Warren.  i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  By  Charles  Reade.  With  sixteen  photogravure  illustrations. 
Four  volumes,  $7.00.  An  edition  on  large  paper,  limited  tp  150  copies,  $15.00  net. 

IN  THE  SERIES  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

MOST  REV.  JOHN  HU6HES,  First  Archbishop  of  New  York.  By  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
ROBERT  MORRIS,  Superintendent  of  Finance  under  the  Continental  Congress.  By  Prof.  William  Graham 
Sumner,  of  Yale  University.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  LEMOINE,  SIEUR  DE  BIENVILLE,  Founder  of  New  Orleans.  By  Grace  King,  author 
of  44  Monsieur  Motte.”  i2mo,  kcloth,  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  WHITE,  First  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  By  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.00.  


BEAUTY  OF  FORM  AND  GRACE  OF  VESTURE.  By  Frances  Mary  Steele  and  Elizabeth  Living- 
ston Steele  Adams.  With  eighty-one  illustrations.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

THE  POEMS  OF  6IOSUfe  CARDUCCI.  Translated,  with  two  introductory  essays,  by  Frank  Sewali- 
Printed  at  the  De  Vinne  Press.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  BEAU  BROCADE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson.  i2mo,  cloth. 

A PRINCESS  OF  FIJI.  A Novel.  By  William  Churchill.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

WEDDED  BY  FATE.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

PERCHANCE  TO  DREAM,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  ROSE.  A Treatise  on  its  Cultivation,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  By  H.  B.  Ellwangkr.  A new  edition  from 
new  plates,  with  additions  and  revisions  to  date,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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THE  HALLAR  SUCCESSION.  By  Am  km  a R.  Barr,  limv,  cloth,  25. 

CHRISTOPHER,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Aukija  K Iuk*  iunw,  doth', 

THE  LOST  SILVER  OF  BRIFFAULT.  By  TmelIa  E.  Bakk  izmo,  cloth' , #1.25. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS,  incMnilna  County  and  Railroad  Maps  of  the  United  States,  together  witlv  ca** 


Continued* 


fully  prtfpsfCd  Maps  pf  :lU  silver  couttUtes  fm«<  latest  surveys,  if*  which  ntdijieti  *\ tallies  show- 
ing census  of  ths  ITn '?•>*»  1 States  from  77QO  to  1*90,  of  tin;  Dombuon  of  Canada,  ami -tergtst.'  cities  -of  the 
whole  aiM  popaisdon  cd  I he  nations  of  the  *-arthf  and  tmauual  siatistirs  t>f  die  no  in 

cities  of  the  liintsd  .State*,  debiy  of  die  different  oadoris,  and  and  valuable  ihfanuotten, 

6yo,  clodi^^.CM, 

8UFFETIN8*  A Novel.  By jEArmtTK:  Femrchton.  amo,  c3ctfu$teao;  paper,  $0  cettts. 
mmCMm.  \ Novel  By  Ange.UI'J  y Tp.au  rsnio,  cloth,  , paper,  50  cctus. 


DR.  CODD’S  SCHOOL  A Kook  for  Bays,  By  j.  L.  Foam;  With  iilastrjuions  by  Luks.  C2mo,  doih.  ^t  .50. 

A FISKER  film,  or  FRANCE.  From  the  Trench  of  Fernano  Calmettes.  Wnh  thirty  full- page  iiU»v 
r.rations>y  ;Che- author.  *2ma,  doth,  $1, 50. 

WITCH  WINNIE'S  STUOIO;  or,  THE  KINe'S  DAUSHTERS*  ART  LIFE.  A sequel  to  ■ \\  itch  Vvim.w 
•and  ' ' Witch  \Vir>nu-V  Mystery.'*  By  Eu.l'tto' rti  V,- , C hamcnkv  With  Ulustral*on-»  i>y  } VWHs 
ChampriKy.  iznn  Ciotby  uniform  with  the  earlier 

ELSIE  AT  ViAMEBC.  A hew  volume,  the  nineteenth,  in  the  m<f-  popular  Ekie  Scries  By 

Martha  FrStey,  iimo,  doth,  uniform  with  ihe  other  volumes 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  Ready,  a New  Book  by  the  Rev,  STOPFORD  A,  BROOKE, 

A HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  Uniform  with  Bryce  s “ The  American  Commonwealth. ” i2mo. 


Now  Ready , a New  Book  by  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK \ M,P . 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE, 

And  the  Wonders  of  the  World  We  Live  In.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  illustrations 
and  full-page  plates.  Uniform  with  “ The  Pleasures  of  Life/*  by  the  same  author. 

N 

A new , revised , and  enlarged  edition  with  additional  chapters,  'Q  vols. , large  l2mo. 

THE  AHERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

By  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  author  of  “The  Holy  Roman  Empire.”  etc.^  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  2 vols.,  large  i2mo.  Just  Ready, 


Vol,  I,  Now  Ready . 12 mo,  cloth , $3.00. 

History  of  the  New  World  called  America. 

By  Edward  John  Payne,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  Uniform  with  Bryces  “The 
American  Commonwealth”  and  Jephson’s 
“ Platform.”  2 vols.,  i2mo.  Vol.  I.,  $3.00. 

“ Leads4  the  student  in  a novel  direction.  . . . The  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject  surpasses  in  thoroughness  and  clearness  any- 
thing of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read  before.” — At.  Y.  Times. 


Notv  Ready,  Third  Edition,  3 vols,  $20.00. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Translated  into  English.  With  Analysis  and  Intro- 
ductions. By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of 
Balliol  College  ; Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University^  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  5 
vols.  Revised  and  corrected  throughout,  and  to 
a large  extent  rewritten.  8vo,  gilt  top,  $20.00. 


Second  Edition  of  Mrs,  OLIPHANT'S  New  Book, 

JERUSALEM: 

The  Holy  City  — Its  History  and  Hope. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of  “The  Makers  of  Venice,”  “Royal  Edinburgh,”  etc.  With  Fifty  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8 vo.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  gilt,  $3.00. 

“ This  volume  has  the  stamp  of  permanent  value.  A critical  student,  a mistress  of  the  art  literary,  one  seldom  excelled  in 
narrative  power,  with  a deep  reverence  and  love  for  the  places  and  people  revivified,  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  equipped  as  few  others 
to  tell  the  Story  of  Jerusalem.” — Boston  Times. 

Works  by  Rev.  ALFRED  J,  CHURCH.  Uniform  Edition, 

STORIES  FROfl  THE  GREEK  COMEDIANS. 

With  Colored  Illustrations.  i2mo,  cloth.  Just  Ready. 

THE  BURNING  OF  ROME. 

A Story  of  the  Days  of  Nero.  New  Edition.  With  Colored  Illustrations.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad.  | The  Story  of  the  Odyssey. 

With  Colored  Illustrations.  i2tno,  cloth,  $1.00.  | With  Colored  Illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.00. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

HELEN  TREVERYAN.  i UNDER  PRESSURE. 

By  John  Roy.  12 mo,  cloth,  $1.00.  | By  Marches*  Theodoli.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

A New  Novel  by  F.  MARION  CRA  WFORD. 

DON  ORSINO. 

Being  a sequel  to  " Saracinesca  ” and  “ Sant’  Ilario.”  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

SARACINESCA.  I SANT’  ILARIO. 

Uniform  with  the  above.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00.  I Uniform  with  the  above.  !2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


Macmillan  &*  Co.  ’x  New  Complete  Catalogue,  including  the  works  issued  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press , Cambridge  University 
Press , Messrs.  George  Bell  Sons , London , and  Bohn's  Libraries , will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  ’&  CO.,  112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  ART  AMATEUR 
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Each  of  thu  above  f-t  offers  includes,  also,  jyt  -ijiges  of  working  designs,  IxT black  and  white,  with  poetical  directions  Lri 
their  treatment,  ah  well  as  for  nil  the:  color  plate*  in  the  lour  numbers  of  Magazine.  Also,  pncctical  Ics^hjs  in  C*U,  pi 
ler-CroIpr,  Fa>ttbVand  AlincTal  Colors;  <A  Artiste',  fsngfaytog  of  Paintings.  of  Artistic  Interiors . -and  mimcr-^ 
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Nj»ct3»J  jkft^fiUon  I*  called  to  THE  ABt  A3tt nf  on  another  pa#* 


NEW  YORK 


A Religious  and  Literary  Newspaper  and  Review 

Undenominational,  Unbiassed,  and  Unafraid. 


It  discusses  every  topic  bit  the  day,  Religious,  Theological,  Political 
Literary,  Social,  Artistic,  Financial,  and  Scientific./  /Its  contributed  arti- 
cles- are  by  the  most  etnitient  writers  of  tfe  English  language. 

H unacquainted  with  it/  send . postal-card  request-  for  a specimen  -copy. 

-f/p  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Six  Months  - - - > . - - S1.5C 

Nine  Months  - - • V T /P  2,25 
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f«r  Fblnu  Pslbting,  ecnipfiishisr  ^ >um?wts  of 
.TliE  'AJkT  AMATEUR  aitfl  IT  Color  Ainou^  ihr^ef 

are  s oit  1a  Dessert  Plates  f.Eloral  ttnd'l^tbboti  Liesi^nst  i ChCfu 

tet  i?weei-Pe*.  Honeysuckle,  Paiisies.  CjnutWhst,  M/»u> 

Ts.u*b&,  tV^jiiia.  Jasmine,  Jourjuii,  A24lea.v,  S i,,  i , ivrmrteta, 

. Cupid  note,  Miikwcud,  Lamp  J«t  (Poppies),  One kn » J (H^oroh 
Ki^.r-s),  »l«t  Drciudfr. 
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CASSELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  ISSUED: 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

THE  SNARE  OF  THE  FOWLER, 

By  Mrs.  Alexander,  author  of  44 The  Wooing  O’t,"  44  Which  Shall  It  Be?"  etc.,  etc.  i vol., 
i2mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.00. 

44  A capital  story,  possessing  all  the  charm  of  the  author's  manner,  and  well  worthy  to  rank  with  he: 
earlier  masterpiece, 4 The  Wooing  O't.'  ” 


BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 

OUT  OF  THE  JAWS  OF  DEATH. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

LEONA. 

By  Frank  Barrett, author  of  “Admirable  Lady 
Biddy  Fane,"  etc.  1 vol.,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

BY  MRS.  L.  T.  MEADE. 

OUT  OF  THE  FASHION. 

A Novel.  Bv  L.  T.  Meade,  author  of 44  Polly, 
a New-Fasnioned  Girl,"  44  A Sweet  Girl  Grad- 
uate," 44  A World  of  Girls," 44  The  Palace  Beau- 
tiful," etc.  i vol.,  i2mo,  with  eight  illustra- 
tions, including  portrait,  etc.,  $i.oo. 

A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  author  of 
"Carrots,”  "Little  Mother  Bunch,"  etc.  1 
vol.,  i2mo,  extra  cloth,  etc.,  $1.00. 

A TIMELY  VOLUME. 

THE  CAREER  OF  COLUMBUS. 

By  Charles  Elton,  M.P.  With  Index,  and 
Map  in  Colors.  i2mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.25. 

A book  that  will  be  read  for  its  intrinsic  worth  as 
well  as  for  its  relation  to  the  great  anniversary  of  1893. 

ZOLA’S  GREATEST  NOVEL. 

tionoi  THE  DOWNFALL.  (La  Debacle.) 

^ory  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  By  £mile  Zola,  i vol.,  i2mo,  paper,  50  cents;  extra 
' cloth,  laid  paper,  with  eight  illustrations,  $1.50. 

44  A story  of  tremendous  force.  . . . None  of  the  charges  made  against  most  of  the  author’s  books  can 
rest  upon  this.  ...  4 The  Downfall  * is  a great  book — in  some  parts  grand,  and  it  must  stand  as  its  author  s 
masterpiece." — New  York  Herald. 

44  The  supreme  effort  of  M. Zola’s  literary  career.  ...  It  ought  to  win  him  a large  audience  among  those  who 
have  heretofore  looked  at  him  askance.  No  more  powerful  argument  against  war  was  ever  penned.  ...  M.  Zola 
will  be  known  as  the  author  of  4 The  Downfall  ’ when  his  other  books  have  been  forgotten.  ” — New  York  Recorder. 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  BALL. 

By  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Serrano.  Sunshine  Series. 
Paper,  50  cents ; cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  GENERAL’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  N.  H.  Hotaiielko,  author  of  44  A Russian 
Priest,"  etc.  Translated  by  W.  Gaussen, 
B.  A.  Paper,  50  cents ; cloth,  75  cents. 

WAR  UNDER  WATER. 

Translated  by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  Sunshine 
Series . 1 2mo,  paper,  50  cents ; cloth,  75  cents. 
44  War  Under  Water”  is  a translation  by  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  Serrano  of  a story  by  a new  French  author,  who,  his 
admirers  say,  is  going  to  wear  the  mantle  of  Jules  Verne 
when  that  delightful  author  drops  that  garment.  The 
story  is  in  the  same  vein  as  that  of  M.  Verne.  Science 
plays  the  leading  role,  and  makes  the  impossible  seem 
perfectly  easy  of  accomplishment,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  recent  inventions. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  41  IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING  ?” 

A HUMAN  DOCUMENT,  t 

A Novel.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  i vol.,  i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  50  cents. 

It  purports  to  be  founded  upon  a journal  written  by  a woman  and  a man,  which  was  given  him  to  edit 
after  the  death  of  both,  and  was  suggested,  as  the  title  shows,  by  44  The  Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff.”  It  is 
not,  however,  written  in  the  journal  form. 

44  Boldly  and  powerfully  written." — Chicago  Times . 

44  Will  interest  . . . especially  those  who  like  their  stories  treated  from  a subjective  standpoint,  and 
delight  in  the  analysis  of  the  various  passions." — Boston  Courier . 

44  An  artistic  delineator  of  human  character." — Toledo  Bee. 

44  Of  exceptional  interest." — Ohio  State  Journal. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

CASSELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  104  & 106  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Steps  upward  from 
babyhood 
to  noble  manhood 
and 

womanhood. 


$2.40 

WIDE 

AWAKE 

For  young  folks 
of  ail  ages 


THE  PANSY 


A week-day  and 
Sunday  magazine 


Our  Litti.c  Men 
and  Women 

For  youngest 
readers^ 


Sample  copies  of  all, 
15  cents ; 

of  any  one,  5 cents. 

Address  D,  Loth hop  Company.  Boston. 


BASYLANO 


mother's  relief. 


THIS  SOW  LEAOfNO 


• mmug  Wit:  a w>T>  erihrciy  g-vt  v\ 

tvc*  brfjsh  destroyed. 


4‘  Hamper's  y^eekb 
prim,  and  the  pfcttes  1 


14  the  oh]}  hint  tty*  y/  iht  H-'ar  and,  m add! 

Dun  io  bc-hts  H(k  bc^'hmoryv  Vt  oAF.ulns  all  t!*  it)  u%t  ration,*  of 
mmeral  vialW  which  Ui  '*  Harper  «*  Weekly  ’*  fb>m 

titer  to  i.^. 

TwrV  a*wc  si**  page  a*  ■*  Harper  *s  Week  lye' 

lOOfJ  uiu*tmUoi»a  fvkc.  carriage  ptud,  cloth,  '&i$  ; Hall  M :jn-v- 
Co,  &ij;  b uU  Morocco,  eletfanL  f%o> 

SOLD  ON  EASY  PAYflENTS. 

ill  a*  train#  Circular  Fw.  ‘ 7 • » 

McDQNNELL  BROS.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 


'4Wr*flr.*«9A 


LADIES 


SEND FOR  ASAMFLE 


‘COPY 


And  will  find  that  lHi*  ••  teadlmf'  will  K&.brrijr 

>£■  yt\n,  butii  wtlf  I*  enjoyed  by  eveTy  member  of  your  fata-  .% 

v FyivtioB*' the  busy  father  ir»  the  children  st  school,  it.  keeps  ofie 
r/‘  twin*}  everythin*  thnt  is  wotth  knftv-rmg. 
vM  The  £&iturn  wa&vMys • 

5*  ^Tti  read  11  ««mber  I»  to  rtwoUti  ««ter  to  ^ 

W The*  ITBV.  Cw.VRt.S5  R.  BARN8S.  # rites  ••  "AO*  fb*  n»*W  j<. 

ft'  her-i  of  <it»r  faoittvj  even  to  my  youngest  Alauyliter.  thmee»>  •.}+ 

cJ  of  if*  dehfcliinsl  when*  **?  * ne*  naml'tf  untie  ’ 4$*yi«v  V 
2?  irf.fcsVteWV,  “ ' ' ££ 

^ : The  l.taw,  XMAynt^V  " it  if  the  best  oivduntf  <*y* 

^ iUrnajrh  *h»cb >:  mNy  aiafi c*n  kc-sp  abreast/'  • • Te 

? Trial  Subscription,  <oi  00  > 

^ Five  Honths,  for,  4*  « •—  m 
[i  25  Cm  A NUMBER..  *2.50  A TEAR.  $■ 


LES  MISERABLES 


Superbly  Ulustraitrd  MLimi  d*  luxe.  Fv  FFVjfe.LAftGK 
Oaatvfy  Volumes  Halt  Morocco*  <Jtft  'Lop,  $40 ; HuU  Morocco*. 
4t3U  $40. 

Etuiy  P&ym»B&.  S«md  forUlu*ir»t*d  Ctreul*^ 

M.»  Ens.Hst)  edition  thru  we  have *yttr  xeeu  will  <romT*re  (fir 
n mdmnbi  «-tili.  tVfAtrdhWt*  «.d  rbi*  oc^ow, 

the  fxitwr,  ink,  At  id  blndim*’  of  whiclvfyifi]  all  the  condUbwt*  iML 
gr#  i»y  Mxt.  maVintf  of  a soon  bo*k ; Wlule  ihe  iHvMmiibM,  of  whirl.' 
•lhty*r  a'ru  • ff>uT . hmvdteili;r»ie«t*. . *9$:  *m^U  ;.r«lUs.et  with  xiufsu !*r 
fidelity  the  j*plrif  uf  the  text  thyy  elucidate  they  ape  */»>m  de- 
5ipr»?j  by  tht*  hnst  Fotuch  BrtjNj.v  -»iw;h  nwu  n«,  De  Netxulle, 
Bayard,  Morin,  aud  V at  nay , wi«>Mr  drawing*  havt  b&en  inter- 
preted by  artists  of  ttpnil  nmineuct*  as  in  the  feprodnejave  process 
of  engraving.” -.V.  i . Ahtuiru!  Lit {» vis 


if  Astor . N«ce,  N.  V.., ' 

Attend  H'tiutu. 
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The  Student’s  Series  of  Histories. 

PUBLISHED  IN  UNIFORM  STYLE  AND  BINDING 

For  the  Class-room  or  Library. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  very  neat  and  attractive  volumes  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  summary  in 
our  language  of  the  particular  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  it  belongs , while  we  do  not  know  that  any  of 
them  has  an  unquestioned  superior . — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  Student’s  Smith’s  Greece.  A History  of  The  Student’s  History  of  Germany.  A History  of 
Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Germany,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Founded 
Conquest.  With  Supplementary  chapters  on  on  Dr.  David  Muller’s  44  History  of  the  Ger- 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  Wm.  man  People.”  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  pp. 
Smith,  LL.D.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix,  by  x.,  800.  Illustrated  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
George  W.  Greene,  A.  M.  pp.  xxxiv. , 704.  II-  The  Student’s  Hume.  A HistfSy  of  England,  from 
lustrated  by  100  Engravings.  l2mo, Cloth,  $1  25.  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

The  Student’s  Cox’s  Greece.  A General  History  Based  on  the  History  of  David  Hume.  In- 

of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  corporating  the  Corrections  and  Researches  of 

of  Alexander  the  Great.  With  a Sketch  of  the  Recent  Historians.  Continued  to  the  Treaty 

Subsequent  History  of  the  Present  Time.  By  of  Berlin  in  1878.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 

George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  pp.  xxxii.,  710.  With  Corrected  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A.  With  an 

Colored  Maps  and  Plans.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  Appendix,  pp.  xxxvi.,  868.  With  Colored 

The  Student’s  Liddell’s  Rome.  A History  of  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Wood.  i2mo.  Cloth, 

Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Estab»  $1  5°* 

lishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Chapters  on  the  The  Student’s  Old  Testament  History.  The  Old 
History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  H.  G.  Lid-  Testament  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the 

dell,  D.D.  pp.  x.,  768.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  Edited  by 

Cloth,  $1  25.  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  pp.  716.  With  Maps  and 

The  Student’s  Meriea/e’s  Rome.  A General  His-  Wood-cuts.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 
tory  of  Rome,  from  the^oundation  of  the  City  The  Student’s  Mew  Testament  History.  The  New 
to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus.  B.C.  753-A.D.476.  Testament  History.  With  an  Introduction, 

By  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.,  Dean,  of  Ely.  connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New 

op.  702.  With  Colored  Maps.  X2mo,  Cloth,  Testaments.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D. 

fi  25.  pp.  780.  With  Maps  and  Wood-cuts.  i2mo. 

The  Student’s  Gibbon.  The  History  of  the  De-  Cloth,  $1  25. 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Ed-  The  Student’s  Strickland.  Lives  of  the  Queens 
ward  Gibbon.  Abridged.  Incorporating  the  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
Researches  of  Recent  Commentators.  By  Wm.  Agnes  Strickland.  Abridged  by  the  Author. 
Smith,  LL.D.  pp.  xxviii.,  678.  Illustrated  by  pp.  682.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

100  Engravings.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  The  Student’s  Raw/inson’s  Ancient  History.  A 

The  Student’s  Ha/lam’s  Middle  Ages.  View  of  the  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest 

State  of  Europe  duringthe  Middle  Ages.  By  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Henry  Hallam,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Adapted  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  pp.  636.  i2mo, 

to  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Wm.  Smith,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.  pp.  708.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  The  Student’s  Ancient  History  of  the  East  The 
The  Student’s  Hallam’ s Constitutional  History.  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  from  the  Earliest 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  from  Times  to  the  Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great, 

the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  Including  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media, 

George  II.  By  Henry  Hallam,  LL.D.,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  By  Philip 

F.R.A.S.  Incorporating  the  Author’s  Latest  Smith,  B.A.  pp.  650.  Illustrated.  i2mov 

Additions  and  Corrections,  and  adapted  to  the  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Use  of  Students.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  The  Student’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  — Part  9. 
LL.D.  pp.  748.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1  25.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 

The  Student’s  Modem  Europe.  A History  of  First  Ten  Centuries.  By  Philip  Smith,  B.A. 

Modern  Europe.  From  the  Capture  of  Con-  pp.  xxxvi.,  618.  With  Illustrations  and  a Chro- 
stantinople  by  the  Turks  to  the  Treaty  of  Ber-  nological  Table.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
lin,  1878.  By  Richard  Lodge,  M.A.,  pp.  The  Student’s  Ecclesiastical  History.— Part  99. 
xxx.,  772.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 

The  Student’s  History  of  France.  A History  of  Middle  Ages:  with  a Summary  of  the  Reforma- 

France,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Estab-  tion.  Centuries  XI.  to  XVI.  By  Philip  Smith, 

lishment  of  the  Second  Empire  in  1852.  pp.  B.A.  pp.  xliv.,  700.  With  Illustrations.  i2mo, 

xii.,  730.  Illustrated.  l2mo,  Cioth,  1 25.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  as  quoted.  If  ordered  sent  by  mail9 
to  percent,  should  be  added  to  the  price  to  cover  cost  of  postage.  Special  rates  for  introduction  will 
be  furnished  on  above  books  on  request.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 
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A- FAMILY-PAPER  :«3^A-YEAR 


A Bb-  BOUT'  Papers  for  next  year's  reading.  Shall  we 
. help  you  ? You  want  one  weekly  paper  made  for 
1 Wl  \ ts,en  aR<*  wome®i — ?kaf  tells  concisely  and  fully 

" (jfe*  all  the  news  worth  telling  —that  discusses  yii&! 

CU'  topics  vigorously  and  cdurteoasly— that  represents 
the  great  fec^ward  Movement  of  the  times— that  entertains 
and  helps  the  whole  family.  The  Christian  Uolbh  is  such 

a. paper.  Its  most  striking  feature  .is 
4*  Writff If  hV  “The  Outlook,"  Y/hicfc  is  a history 

TTl  lUvll  vj  0f  tj,e  world  in  weekly  chapters,  writ- 

Thinkm  ten  by  experts  k iktlv  various  fields, 

lliiilAVl  j and  giving  a d'tstxiimoatiBg;  record  of 

fnr  Thintprc”  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 

lUi  I llllllivl  > There  are  stories,  sketches,  a Home 

—N.  Y.  Tribune  fcep»rtawB«»  strosg  literary*  art,  edo> 

cation  al,  and  religious  reviews.  Its 
editor-in-chief  is  Lyman  Abbott,  whose  Plymouth  Church 
sermons  are  published  nearly  every  week. 


We  have  issued  j rt” 

half  a million  Silver  MaAnQlL  f 

Certificates,  to  be 
used  this  fall  in  help, 

ing  people  to  get  ac-  r . 

quainted  with  The  \ 

Christian  Union.  \ njjH 

Each  one  entitles  \f 

the  holder  to  a short-  V ****}  tu*"*" 

term  subscription  at  / 

merely  nominal  cost.  / jj 

A postal  will  bring  l — ->_ 

one.  Every  li/oci'En -i  J 

MACAZfNJfcTeaeit’f  will  4^-'  ^ 

find  the  SiSvcrikrrifv 
icate  interesting  and  . 

valuable,.  ^**^*** 

AMttan  ttse  CbrliUan  Onion,  u Astor  Place,  5ew  York 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Reed  School.  j 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  During  the  coming  year 
the  course  of  instruction  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a head 
master  of  distinction  and  experience.  While  maintaining  the 
former  standard  of  its  Collegiate  Department,  the  School  will  also 
prepare  pupils  for  the  Columbia  and  Harvard  examinations  for 
women.  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed  continues  to  give  active  attention 
to  the  School  as  Visitor.  Application  should  be  ftonde  to 

Miss  Julia  G.  McAllister,  Principal. 

Twenty-ninth  year  begins  October  4. 

6, 8,  and  10  East  53d  Street. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green).  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Girls.  Established  in  1816. 

63  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Comstock  School. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Miss  Day,  Principal. 

32  West  40th  Street. 

Madame  da  Silva. 

School  for  Girls.  French  the  language  of  the  school  and  the 
family.  24  West  38th  Street 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Circulars  on  application. 
21  East  74th  Street 

Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  Girls. 

15  East  65th  Street. 

Miss  Annie  Brown's  School  for  Girls. 

Thirteenth  year  begins  October  4,  1892.  A third  house  has 
been  added  to  those  already  occupied.  Primary,  preparatory, 
academic  departments.  The  school  fits  for  Baruara  and  other 
Colleges,  ana  for  the  Columbia  and  Harvard  Examinations  for 
Women.  713,  715,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gardner. 

Home  School  for  Girls.  Mrs.  Gardner,  author  of  11  History  in 
Rhyme."  607  Fifth  Avenue. 


Mademoiselle  Veltin. 

School  for  Girls.  Kindergarten  conducted  entirely  in  French. 
Fire-frroof  building  will  be  ready  in  November  at  160-162  West 
74th  Street 

17$  West  73d  Street 


The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design 

for  Women  offers  thorough  instruction  m wall-paper  and  carpet 
designing,  and  makes  a specialty  of  the  Architectural  Depart- 
ment. Catalogue  free.  For  further  information  apply  to 
Miss  Ellen  J.  Pond,  Secretary, 

aoo  West  23d  Street. 


New  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Primary,  Junior,  Academic.  Certificate  admits  to  the  leading 
Colleges  for  Women. 

Rev.  Alfred  C.  Roe,  Principal.  233  Lenox  Avenue. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

(Formerly  of  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn). 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets. 


Miss  Spence’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Academic,  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses.  Special  students  admitted.  No 
more  than  eight  pupils  constitute  any  class. 

6 West  48th  Street. 

METROPOLITAN 

College  of  Music. 

Leading  Musical  Institution  of  America. 

Pianoforte-teachers*  certificates.  Examiners : William  Mason, 
Mus.  Doc.,  A.C.M.,  and  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  A.C.M.  Dudley 
Buck,  President;  C.  B.  Hawley,  Mus.  Director;  F..  Agramonte, 
H.  R.  Shelley,  H.  R.  Palmer,  arc  among  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty.  Residence  Dept,  for  students  from  a dis- 
tance. Circulars  sent  on  application.  Address  H.  W.  Greens, 

19  and  21  East  14th  Street. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (continued). 


The  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts. 

(Lyceum  School  of  Acting.)  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  Presi- 
dent ; Eugene  W.  Prbsbeby,  Director.  The  regular  Academic 
Course  begins  Oct.  26.  Apply  to  Percy  W est,  Bus.  Mgr. , 

The  Berkeley  Lyceum,  19  West  44th  Street. 


The  New  York  Business  College, 

125th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  the  practical  education  of 
Merchants,  Financiers,  and  Business  Men,  is  now  open  for  ex- 
amination and  enrolment  of  students. 

Academic  and  professional  courses.  Instruction  in  Book-keep- 
ing, Banking,  Insurance,  Commission,  Real  Estate,  &c.;  Stenog- 
raphy and  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  &c. ; Commercial  law 
and  Histoiy,  Civics,  Political  Economy,  &c. ; Arithmetic.  Bus- 
iness Writing,  Spelling,  Drawing,  Geography,  Correspondence, 
Grammar,  Modem  Languages,  &c.  Terms  reasonable.  Situa- 
tion furnished  competent  students  without  charge.  Business 
houses  promptly  supplied  with  well-trained  clerks.  The  School 
is  not  a university.  Nor  is  it  a gymnasium.  It  is  a thorough 
academy.  It  is  a live  American  business  school,  affording  to 
both  sexes  complete  preparation  for  a successful  start  in  life. 

Address,  for  circulars, 

Clement  C.  Gaines,  A.B.,  B.L.,  Principal, 

2085  Seventh  Avenue. 


NEW  YORK. 


Brooklyn  Hill  Institute. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Lane  and  Miss  Gorvan’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls.  Tenth  year  begins  September  19,  1892. 

429  Classon  Avenue,  corner  Quincy  Street,  Brooklyn. 


New  York  Military  Academy. 

Col.  C J.  Wright,  B.S.,  A.M.,  President. 

Cornwall-on-H  UDSON. 


Eastman  Business  College. 

Open  all  the  year.  A live  school  for  the  training  of  live  bus- 
iness men.  Persons  of  both  sexes  taught  to  earn  a living  and 
carefully  prepared  for  honorable  positions.  Thorough  instruction 
in  Book-Keeping.  Banking,  Commercial  taw.  Penmanship,  Cor- 
respondence, Arithmetic,  etc.  Telegraphing,  Stenography,  Type- 
writing, etc.  Business  men  supplied  with  competent  assistants  on 
short  notice.  No  charge  for  situations  furnished.  Terms  reason- 
able. Time  short.  For  information,  address 
Carrington  Gaines.  President, 

Poughkeepsie. 


The  Chautauqua  College, 

a department  of  the  Chautauqua  System,  distinct  from  the  Read’ 
ing  Circle,  offers  the  regular  college  curriculum  or  special  college 
and  preparatory  courses  to  students  at  home,  by  a system  of  cor- 
respondence with  professors  in  leading  colleges.  Address  John 
H.  Daniels,  Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo. 


Chautauqua  in  the  Home. 

The  influence  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle  in  the  homes  of  Amer- 
ica is  very  helpful.  Parents  are  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  their  children  ; separation  in  mental  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies is  prevented ; good  conversation  is  promoted ; taste  is 
educated ; the  home  is  made  a brighter,  better,  more  inspiring 

Elace.  Thousands  of  mothers  and  fathers  are  reading  the  course. 
>0  not  waste  the  winter  in  desultory  reading. 

Address  for  details  The  Chautauqua  Office, 

Drawer  194,  Buffalo 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


NEW  YORK  (continued). 


Cheltenham  Military  Academy, 

On  th*  <wtnmit  or  (he-Chelien  Will*,  iuar  J'hUanle1}i|ii».  Bound 
Fhvuk  route  lo  New  York.  IJnexcoikd  in  all  that  can&tUuteft  a 
firsi-cJjws  ljjpilfcgfc  preparatory  s41n*d>  Address 
Jifo  Calvin  Kick,  A;M.,  fiinciwil 


Riverriew  Academy. 

v:th  Year.  Prepares  tlkariugh]?  fm  OntfefcC;  t 
Acattamie**'.  and  jfiiwi rvesJL  Miliary  l Ir-gamt  uuo;i. 
Bp>W  & Ami»n«  Pfincip.«U» 


( >tv»N T^f  M0N7VKIMBUY  Ca. 


St.  John's  Military  School. 

, r«.  Rtv,  jF,y,  iivNTiaotowj  i»x.  ti,.  pr«» 

W\*;  VjjKiiFLkv  bupr-rnHewkiiL 

;ai Xieut. : W,  PT  JiUiKNHA^,  tvVi  iuf.,  U.S.A.,  CommanilatV.. 

Manlius, 


Walnut  Lane  School. 

ppAtdhijt  S»»d  D.^y  School  for  Girls.  gf6tir  year  open?  Sept;  jB. 
Academical  and  ConeRc  Preparatory  iSmrses.  tvnr  circular,  ad- 
4#ltsst  Mra.  Thkodosa-B.  Kicha«l>,.  Principal" 

Miss  3U*4  toviSB  TbajCv,  A M Av,«»d.ile  Principal, 


Germ  A NT  OWN; 


Trinity  School. 

l^bcaiion  and  aims miTcOn^  uitftMtiVuvged.  Equipment  complete. 
Gymnasiunu  d/i il  tf all,  buwlhij^i UftV * etc.  Thorough  preparation 
fen*  ad kge  scientific  jsdiooK.  qr  tmrtfcfcss. 

Jas.  .Stakk  Clak^;  Jteeipr. 

Tivoli-on-H  uosfiN. 


Ogonta  School  lor  Young:  Ladies. 

£>t'd>li$htd  iit  <%;-».  Twenty  nimu'o  from  r/uW«de)|>iiktk  two 

b«»uiT  ft  i<m  *> cw  Yot isu  i >y«u*  September  aKth.  For  circulars  and 
Sicx^^s -tpply  to  Pimjcit5*'^ 

0»iovT2  School  P Or 

Miss  Gordon's  Boarding  and  Day  School 

fed  T cum#  Ladies  Moil  delightful  lpeaboii  »u  Philadelphia- 
ndli  year  upenu  September  it,  i^**.  &rgtifih*  Music,  and  College 
preparatory.  Circular  ot»  application.. 

4f  to  and  4»»a  Spruce  Street,  PhilAuuLmija, 


The  Cambridge  School 

iPrivAit  -tor  Ci\tUh 


4Si  Mason  St,  CXMeftitK'K. 


The  Highland  Military  Academy. 

' j*nt ,•  Qa*idcah  Scientific,  HUmPcs*,  Primary 
"tHst^rt . Cymiwmum.:  Athletics  Encouraged*  Ou rlnl 
Sup^rviuftHi.  "Htmie  1 iinfiorts.  pat um  and-  'Visitor,  • Thu  Hi. 
Ret  Ptt »U,Lrs  tSkyOKS,  J>  Dm  Bvwtori.  Heatl  Master 
ALnxt*  HUa&,  A,.M.  WorO'sTsr. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Baquet  Institute. 

18  miles  frtim  N Y.  City.  French  arid  English  Church  School 
of  highest  order R^fereoctr:  Rt  Kev  T A.  Statrhey , D.D, 
H AHR5ET  S;  ltrAoifi»Tt  Pr.  < Ihestmu  Hcigiits.”  Short  Hills, 


Ashley  HaiL 

Home  School  for  Voting  Indies  Ten  fpom  Boston, 

hi  misi  Art,  and  Modern  Tj-nguagi'S.  Tlnwoukh:  ptepajatun.  for 
college. 

M pa  Wf*i -ren  mobk,  FfmcipaJ.  " ; ’ , y ; 

\V-  /*■;  ■' . >*.  Monwami. 


Collegiate  Sch?^  for  GJrls. 

Ca*oline:  _&|L A,  Ji 

Eleventh  yearv  Pjre|>a4rau«n;  tor  Col  lege  C<  reman  on  appliev 

tiop,  Engl^wooDs, 


Bradford  Academy. 

For  Ore  higher  education  of  young  wow^n.  BuiifiiTigA  unsnr- 
pass&d  for  comfort  and  heajihu  1 weitty-fivfi  a?Tcs“^t*ve1ve  fit 
grave ; Jake  for  rowing  ami  -sk«ting.-  Claafical  and  general  course 
of  study ; also-  preparaiorv  A/rply  to  Miss  Ida  j£.  AllrN, 

bkAproKo 


MARYLAND 


The  Sarah  Randolph  School 

tformerjy  known  as  Miss  Randolph k Schools  Boarding  ind  Day 
School  Loctied  in  the  xaiqet:  beantlful  jLm  of  The  c ity  Opens 
-September  ar*.  with  a very  ablti  corps  of.  te^icKcrs.  ^tudtntB  pro- 
pared  lor  Coliogt?,  Mrv  i-  .h.  ARVf‘.T>vjK\;.  Pr)>'dtLii. 

>v  4 PMtc*  Baltimore 


CONNECTICUT 


Woodside  Semitiary. 


Heopeue  Sent,  t si  For  Girls*  Every  advantage  ftrr  culture, 
llwih,  Terms*  $s^--tojhoo. 
a T Prioctpai.  Suburbs  bf  H artkorp. 


Southern  Home  School  for  Gxris. 

Mrs.  W M.  Cahv,  Mr:»  Cav.V-  t Iny-fov:  year. 

Summer  addrev«  bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

qi^  and^i7  North  Charivii  Slreet,  Baltimorb. 


Sclioorfor  Yoimg  Ladies, 

Wont  { i*d  Insiiruifc,  Mrv  Cady  and  Miss  Cady,  priuc.  Prr- 
*crth&l  and  Elective  CouTHes  td  Sludy>  or  College  Prep.  Circulam. 

^6  fiiilhtmse  A ve.%  Nsw'  Havcn. 


KEftTUCKY. 


Sdettce  Hill. 

An  Erigliflr  and  Cla^sicai  Sctund  |V?r  Gai^  1'hc  oldest,  si  L.’V>» 
im  wmoen  in  tin/  South  Teachers  are  gTadnaies  t*f  ii:t-  t«eM  ix-P* 
lege*..  FliH  tor  W?:ttc£tcy.*  ; Ac%.qmmodiuiohs  first  idawi  tu  every 
pnro.Tiluy.  • . 

■mm  POYKtUR/  : - I S 1ITL L"R VV } L iH.  . .• 


ILLINOIS, 


Chicago  Musical  College. 

feRtAblisiird  Quarter  oi  a Century.  CdPvlogw:  mailed  free 


Central  Music  Hal],  Cnir:Ar.o 


CANADA 


OHIO 


liellmuth 


OfitisHOv 

S^,*K;,.F!.CM.n 

■N'ejtt  reyoi  ttegw  S.;pi.  ■>.*.  Cauducied  panics,  from  Montreal.,, 


0F  SHORTHAND, 


Sriftifenruil  tit  »dk 


!u-r«  tW'Mamg  ^ottukd  urf  tto.  ittylin  A-*i«^yiut.. 
jjfTftv  f^  th  5^fi>y.  <ilr«sUfuX»i  Ad«ths#4 

SUjatjj&wjtYa'r,  ftrlflu 


ttjflPI&M  JBA  £'W#Jt 
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Ift  Solid  Silver  table  fttrnfehinps 

us  is  at 

soiutely  lUiapmoachabk. 

We  ate  . makers' and,  d 
every  article  known  to 
smith. 

Purchasers  get  the  benefit  oi' 
this  large-  and • varied  stock  from 
which  to  make  selections, 


igners  oi 


Broadway  and  19th  Street. 
NEW  YORK. 

Th(t*  U»tr(9  art /dr  sak  In  ail  first-class  Jewelry  Eftablhhmmts  in  the.  'Unite 4 Stake. 


Dr.  T.  H,  Atulrews,  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal Ceil  lege,  riiiiaddpl'ih,  says  oi 

Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate: 

yA;t.wpn4<£d^.;<eift(^yt''.«*t|ikh.  gave  me  w^st 
gratifying  cesuijs  ja  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia. ” 

It  reached  various  forms  of  Dys- 
pepsia that  no  other  medicine  seems 
to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened 
.sfoniacfo  and  making  the  process,  of 
digestion  patural  and  easy. 

\ : fop  C‘K  Ichtiy ft . ( l : , : 

Deware  of  >ub<;i!»tute&  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


^pHfS  AVortt  Renowned  Dietetic  Pft'paratioti  has  Justly 
* acquired  the  reputation  of  being- An  lawmprt^- 
fete  eJU«ne^t  tor  Nursing  Mothers,  Infants  and  CfciMrevn 
Salvator  for  INVALIDS*  DYSPEPTIC,  DELICATE, 
vmrm*  tMirf  A(sm  person* 


. A superior  ' pafrHKt 
la  continued  faveritfofcttd,  A reliable  remedial  aren’t 
in  all  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It,  Stands 
to-day  U iS  ft  t V A L L Etf"  lb  the  rood*  of  the  *!cSe  or 
convalescent,  nod  i*  oti*  a THE  ONLY  HKH3  the  stomach 
WHi  tolerate  UFE  SEE &&RENDINQ  ON  ITS 

RETENTION,  ; • - ' ;Skl<|  by  Druggists, 

Shipping  Depo tr  mm  CARLE*  A SONS,  New  Y«wfc, 
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(HKAWftMin 


UA  Jtrwrs  XA GA7J.VJ!  AD  Wl 


Her  accofnpamst  almost  lost  his  keys  under  the  spell  o!  her  exquisite  touch. 


AMERICAN  GIRL 


THE  RESOURCES  OF 


By  MHs.  Hamilton  Mott 


HT  IS  not  v>  imny  V»A>iS  ago  Hcr*?w:U  lint  an  Am*  f.rao  i;irl. . r«*r  the  soul 
that -a  very  young  gVl  living  from  which  vmimaWd  '* Thai  !.:•%*<>•  J .ottri^y* 

H^iii  a modest  NVvv  England  and  *’ltus~  ford  !■  aantiemy  ” (irsf  *viw  th*; 

H^^immiundy.  -.a t :»1  Z rough  light  on  EVigji^h  soil.  Inn  U.c  rraonrco  was. 

table  busily  tmosfetring  to  • such  : k thought  viiid  jj 

.paper  the  thoughts  which  ^ete.nxittii’ttion.  To  wfii  %s-  the  electric  atmos- 

would  no  langur  rymain  plrere  of  Anieiita  irnbue^  into  the  rniiid  of  die 
qUiei.  within  her  mind.  There  was  within  he r American  girl,  and  maker,  her  prc-'  nnncntiy 
di.it  indefinable  something  which  lbav.il  her  without  a peer. 

to  the  pencil.  audWIiidi  gave  her  hope  that.,  Arid  under  modern  condition*  this  happy 
perhaps,  sonic  day  Uie  s\s*'!js  -Jie  might  write  trait  in  the  Ainen<  eu  gid  r.  \ Hcfimate  *>ne. 

Would,  win  her  .fame  ag  nn  author.  lor  it  omnia  !/»•  •denied  that  willing  and 

. But;  uficr  the’^ht^  hWl  slipped  parent  tn  gives  tNi'r 

v«  Ming  fingers  along  "die  pined  and  upon  hie  • bnpghoh-.  | eha  me  tlx  develop  rhoir  abilities 
p:p  :f.  Ot  lav  in  maiVnsi  opt  for  smm.  d;uv.  jud  .ide-^  f|  then  in\\  t!k*  m»mh:  j[  • if 

Anodl  .life  r>f  paper,  and  a smaller  bit  of  p.e  pn-'i.e  who  rhh  ;pVnrd  the  * vpense  ot  die 

■tff'Z ,'ferfe  easier  kuihtf  hi  tfiiiV  honie  (.TstMMTic  i rryiii  AtW*  tlllRtrieUt ' hifb  tbP 

iM  Postage  sump*  ,fe  hfe  htik:  ^tituryhosiUY  offes  is  comp^bvcly  wifefe 

.'>1  L vt.  •Uin.'.vni  if  it.t.  . .....  M 1 . . . . $ ’.  I ...  I >,;...  -I  1:-.,.  .,  ...  . tU  ........  I.  it  ^ 


girfe.  annnuHciipt  itho  salute  edriortat  ’ oftic^y,: 
But  Jhd  Jurkk  hear:1)y  WbfehltyyJ  vyhh  yti rr^ut, 
ham -v.  and  the  gni  Icucv.  She  nfehi  ?<•(! 
p/uhpf.of  the  tf'nl.l  If  siif  woulil.  on.i  ||  y^i* 
by  wiiy  W the 

tfmn*;  gvgr  -'TA;  Bur 

dfeft  %yas  ,:  \ 
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added  lessons  in  music,  art,  elocution,  draw- 
ing, domestic  economy,  physical  culture,  etc., 
the  outlay  assumes  a magnitude  that  only 
those  in  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  can 
sustain. 

And  yet  the  American  girl  must  know 
something  besides  her  algebra,  her  astronomy, 
and  her  psychology.  Her  spirit,  her  inherent 
tastes,  her  love  of  all  those  arts  which  go  to 
make  up  the  refinements  of  a home,  crave  for 
music,  for  painting,  or  for  the  development  of 
some  other  taste  which  she  knows  she  pos- 
sesses in  a measure,  and  requires  only  cultiva- 
tion to  bring  to  the  surface  in  a perfected  form. 

“Fill  the  nation  with  music  and  pictures, 
and  you  have  a nation  of  pure  women  and 
good  men,”  says  a writer,  and  what  is  true  in 
a sense  of  a nation  is  especially  true  of  a home. 
There  would  be  thousands  of  brighter,  happier 
homes  in  America  to-day  if  some  of  the  girls 
within  them  had  developed  for  them  the  latent 
qualities  of  music  and  of  art  which  they  pos- 
sess, and  were  given  a chance  of  cultivation. 

These  girls  cannot  be  reached  by  the  private 
resources  of  the  wealthy  and  charitable.  The 
instinct  of  privacy  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  an 
American  girl  forbids  her  from  making  known 
her  wants,  while  her  pride  refuses  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  the  charity  of  others.  And  it  was  a 
knowledge  of  this  state  of  affairs  that  actuated, 
one  year  ago,  not  a charitable  institution,  but 
an  American  magazine,  to  come  forth  and  pro- 
pose to  develop  the  musical  and  artistic  qual- 
ities of  any  American  girl  who  so  desired  it. 

The  periodical  said  to  her : 

“We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  favor  or 
charity.  We  ask  you  to  give  equivalent  for 
equivalent,  and  yet  without  money.  We  ask 
an  introduction  to  your  friends,  and  in  return 
we  will  give  you  an  introduction  into  the 
realms  of  music,  art,  elocution,  or  any  other 
branch  of  learning  or  accomplishment  you 
desire.” 

The  proposition  was  no  sooner  made  than 
forty  girls,  in  the  east,  in  the  far  west,  in  the 
southland,  seized  upon  the  chance,  and  last 
year,  through  the  influence  of  a friend,  I saw 
a majority  of  these  girls  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Boston,  receiving 
their  musical  training  at  the  expense  of 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  of  Philadelphia. 

The  girls  were  a bright  set ; they  belonged 
to  excellent  families,  some  from  connections  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  San  Francisco  whom 
I personally  knew.  No  one  in  that  immense 
Conservatory,  except  each  girl  for  herself  and 
the  head-director,  knew  the  circumstances 
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surrounding  the  entrance  of  those  girls.  To 
all  appearances  they  had  “paid  their  own 
way,”  and  they  had  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term.  They  enjoyed  every  advantage  which 
could  be  extended  to  the  wealthiest  girl  in 
America.  They  had  the  best  rooms  in  the 
house,  private  pianos  in  their  rooms,  and 
every  facility  in  that  perfect  Conservatory  was 
theirs.  Everything  in  connection  with  the 
idea  had  been  delicately  and  most  thought 
fully  arranged  for  these  girls  by  the  magazine 
whom  they  had  served.  Some  had  chosen  , 
the  piano,  others  the  violin ; some  were  culti- 
vating the  voice,  others  had  chosen  drawing 
and  painting ; others,  again,  preferred  elocu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  girls  chanced  to  be  the  daughter 
of  a personal  friend,  and  it  was  this  parent  w ho 
said  to  me  in  talking  the  matter  over  last  sum- 
mer on  ship-board : 

“Ethel  has  returned  to  us  as  marvelously 
improved  on  the  violin  as  you  heard  her  play 
in  the  saloon  concert  last  evening.  We  felt 
we  could  not,  with  the  many  demands  which 
five  girls  make  upon  a single  purse,  give  her 
cultivation  on  her  favorite  instrument  in  addi- 
tion to  her  normal  education.  I heard  of 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal’s  really  mar- 
velous proposition,  and  determined  to  look 
into  it.  There  wfas  nothing  about  it  to  offend 
even  the  most  sensitive  nature.  They  said: 
‘We  believe  in  the  higher  education  of  girls, 
and  the  distributive  influences  of  a higher  art 
and  musical  culture.  Your  daughter  need 
only  take  her  personal  friends  into  her  confi- 
dence, introduce  our  magazine  to  them,  and  in 
return  for  the  service  we  ask  we  will  maintain 
her  at  the  Conservatory  in  the  same  manner 
and  surrounded  by  the  same  comforts  as  you 
would  personally  wish  for  her  and  afford  her.’ 
We  discussed  it  one  morning  at  breakfast,  and 
even  the  men  could  not  advance  a single  ob- 
jection. In  five  weeks  Ethel  was  entitled  to 
entrance,  and  she  chose  violin  instruction,  of 
course.  Next  year  she  returns  for  a season  on 
the  piano,  while  Alice  goes,  too,  to  cultivate 
her  voice.” 

Here  was  a striking  double  illustration  or 
the  resources  of  the  American  mind.  The 
magazine  management  had  defined  and  dis- 
covered a true  vacuum  in  hundreds  of  well-to- 
do  American  families,  and  had  supplied  the 
means  ; the  American  girl  had  not  been  slow 
to  realize  the  exceptional  opportunity  held  out 
to  her,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  it.  The 
resources  of  the  American  girl’s  mind  had 
then  been  set  to  work. 
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I have  not  in  Lhe  narration  of  these  facts 
sOngbteo  advcrtlse  TiiK  HfjwttJomsr 

hajl  save  foe  im  defitiibon  of  a 

social  want,  which  must ;. E ;§p«iat ;■ 

fr^e  to  thousands  of  ft&fvftU  iW- 

land. 

ft  hais  been  argued  that  them  havy  been 
no  wunteu  Beetltovc-ns;  Handels.  or  Meudels- 
sohns ; that  die  female  Paderewski  airi  nevi?r 
exist,  arid  the  absence  of  these  musical  figbbi* 
rri  the  Tank*  of  woman  kind  has  been  cited 
to  sustain  the .claim  of  natural  mental  super- 
iority for  the  niale.  • But  it.  is  jhst  as  possible  that 
the  somt  opportunities  of s e Ifsia } ui rement  open 


,rftly  p^rent<t,M  she  carefulU*  argued  out, 
" cannot  e.vtend  my  education  beyond  whac  ] 
baV'e.  received  at  their  hands.  And  yet  I wish 
to  cultivate  a skill  on  the  violra,  and  take 
sonte  part  in  our  social  life  This 

littifc  of  me*t  and  for  the  little  it  asks  it 
gives'  me  much,  and  precisely  what  otherwise 
i may  never  obtain*  It  /asks  oothihg  of  me 
which  our  position  will  not  id  me  do  with 
perfect  eonsis tency , and  Why  ^hptild  J nob  take 
advantage  of  what  may  never  gxtme  tJtry  way 
aSgain?** 

And  forthwith  this  girl  took  the  ferkhittg  of 
her  musical  training  into  her  own  bunds,  and, 


u We  discussed  it  one  morning  at  hreakfet 


in  the  case  of  my  rriend's  daughtcr,  wUhin  stx. 

from  lhe  time  she  made  her  r^lu^crii 
she  was  at  the  Consen'atory  ih  jfostbh  Under 
the  guidance one  of  the  Infst  hf^bVrs  in  the 
land.  ’Sb(Miy%{ home  t heard 
her  play  one  evening  in  her  bom  *v  and  even 
her  accompanist  nlmpsl  lost  rbe  •■ontr/,1  uf 
bis  keys  under  the  spell  of  lief  exquisite 
IpUCh.  > :; ‘ v,  . . \ ; ' , ' 

And  what  was  oped  hi  my  fnendV  ekmghier 
Iks  within  the  grasp  of  vve-rv  gnl  in  our  hud 
U>day.  And  havirf^  lb/  rornra  4 s »thin  hc-r 
, 1 shall  marvel  if  $he  dofe  h^l  apply  the  m:  U » 
the  chance  which  HeS  cUfher : -vefV  leel, ,>0  fe 
-speak: 


\q  the  larger  mtffaHty  Of  women  for  acquiring 
mu^iail  culture  may  lytlkkKjv. 

Thai  music  is  pan.  tft  a \vwruan  Vnaiure  ^re 
riot  bo  ;4j A;. Use^f^r  love 
fof  it  than  that  the  insrmet 

is  imfvjOdvd  in,  nyn  <,wu.«r.k  a.nn.vv.  hr 
thousands  of  hist anors  mere  ^vHopmem  is 
only  required  Thu  seal  k die.  re.  fin.' soil  (> 
ndlh  bnt  die  :eanrs  suit  of  ’not 

come  within  fb^se  li T>iient  wnuki^l 

iatem.  And  h is  (or  the  benefit  of  tbes*:  girls.' 
with  limited  opponuiiidc:sv  tl^it  f b;iye 
b:«  write  lhi>.ht?Jp  ar&H,blh  the  hope  thtfh  S|^i. 
v^vf  ptiip^e,  it  Viil) 

f^ii}.t';bj  bi-h‘% . .•tu.-iridex'- finger  ,tv  a way  just 


fiA MAtUzrtfK?*  f>  r&nrrsicn. 
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opeinffi  ijeforc-  thom  to  cultivate  their  mescal 
and  artistic  inclinations. 

No  girl  should  feel  that  she  rnu^t  Itise  one 
grain  of  self-respect  if  she  t&kys  advantage  of 
the  life- tune  opportunity  pracfuiaHy  thrown 
into  her  lap  by  t.hi>  magfun'ne;.  'To  represent, 

, .in 'a  capacity,  a periodical  of  l%h  hferncjj 


\ A )&W$  efforts  to  win  herself  her  , '■ 

own  ediHTvtJo|r  the  respect  of 

everyone*  Few  f here  arev  indeed,  among 


Us  who  would  not  gfati 

ty  ife  tnmnK<  of 

hcl ping  ^voting  tyom^ii . : 

EOWitrd  ixirr  goal  who 

repre^eiitN  by  liyr 

^tritiidev  two  of  the 

noblest  qualiUtrs  in  lue.  • 

of  this/,  end  Ihis  not 

he$h  ;>gvi* 

dcnUv  Xhp  managembtn 

itf dim  joUKNAi.  has 

uFiile  the  matter  a 

lpf>Xii&  didst  careful 

stihly  to  >ivake  it  (us 

for  our 

A ui erica n girls  as  poslijh! 

[di-  ■:  - . S . •’  -•  - 

1 0 rommeml  such:  a ni 

1 '$&:  /s  tins:  In 

Sttch  ;(n  impuriaul  nnigA 
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not  an  advertisement ; it  is  a duty  devolving 
upon  each  and  all  of  us.  singly  And  unitedly... 
to  . bring  the  opportunities  which  the  mow- 
nient  offers  to  the  attention  of  every  girl  wVfu'm 
our  read! 

For  l cannot -•  ■hut  look  upon  the  ntelhod  of 
dissenui fating  musical  and  art  culture  throe y fe 
out  «n»r  Aruen<-an  ^mmvinilies  adopted,  by 
(his  magazine  As  an  event  of  singular  *%nUv 
cancty  Thi'  rejtunt ■’  0^-' tfc : buiirfri?4s  of  girls 
>;tem  XiiK  Ladies7  fl<>MC  jockAAC  nil!  i& 
instryimerttaV  in  sending  te>  BorUoij  at  it 
expense,  Tvilf  do  hiore,  for  the  spread  of  a 
deeper  love  of  what  is  highest  and  most  m* 
xtdhimg  io  M1  than  the  return  of  dangiitefk'  of 
hi»us>:i)ohls  where  wealth  abound $ These 

sOf-Mi-v.nnr.d  -iris  will  set  the  coin  of  ni-yher 
culture  k>  'breviiak-  in  new  s*»dal  an  jft&  Thu 
remernbraiice  of.  t h ei r s e (Face  j « rit* \ training- 
will  be  more.  lasiiiur  lhau  if  that  op^v  »rtiaiip 
was  ;••  hatufaf  datconie  Of 

nv  ^ns.  What  we  mine  most  in . thi*  worKi  & 
vvlfai  wg;^  liiny  rich  or  poor'  wg 

maybe. 


***.  EiuTtwtAl  Note e-it  w tit . perhaps,  not  he  considered 


Alt 


* if  it  the  privilege  be  granted  the 

.jnam^emaif:ob  T«t.  i&Mi-ftfJM  J#££?«MHo extend  t> JVfe  Mop  ft.|  gnteful  achnowleviginent  of  tfic 
adniirt^e;p^eri^ti^n*st  ItedT&Ss  m behalf  of  the  higher  education  of  Ainerlcart  girls.  It  isf&ncereHirT 
Us  wish  that  U .may  iv- perimtied  to  grant  this  opportunity  to  all  eitls  of  nmdcal,  vocah  .arttMic,  <t 
docudouaty  tables  iti  • eyery  pari of  Ihisr  country; . Wlib  all  such  girls,  or  their  parents,  the  jcthPNAi 
v'il]  be  very  gbit  indeed,  to  correspond,,  and  \vtlj[  forward  tu  them  4 tjuli  explanation  4 it  the  plan  by 
which  over  Seventy  :(\i  is  are  nosv  being  educated  ai  its  expense 

The  lakes'  iiom  jffrjt  nal.  Philadelphia,  PI 
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Go  gle 
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Solid  Silver 

Exclusively. 


TMti% 


MARK 


;%5Sju*t«  A\wL  qrlv  *6r- ; ••'  - V; 

OWE  GRADE— THAT  OF  STERLING,  FINE 

THEREFORE  PURCHASERS  SECURE  ENTIRE:  FREEDOMS 
FPDVl  FALSE  IMPRESSIONS.  AND  THE  QUESTION 
' >MS  IT. SILVER  OB  IS  IT  PLAT  EOT 

IS  NEVER  RaiSEC;  CONCERNING 

A GIFT  BEARING  OUR  TRADE-MARK. 


Silversmiths 


Union  Square  & 1 6th  Street 

NEW  YORK. 


wjSk  Aft  the  same  in  hat  shades,  and  vpiII 
jffigpffiU  produce  abs-oliUely  the  sirnc  tin  is  as  the 
beat  English  tube  paints.  We  goararv 
! tee  UUr  cc^orf:  t0  pb'iseyi  all  desirahic. 
VMfljr**  ^eftturv>  losmd  m domestic  or  foreign 
**■§&§&  manufactures,  and  to  excel  ilv^tn  in 
**  uj^ny  e^enUal  fjUahfcje^  such  as  im- 
palpable huetft&Xv  tecdotn  ifmn  lint  and  .other  vexst- 
Jddu?  substance,  and  po^iiye  rut i fd mu ty  of  strength 
arid  >hade.'  J^OT-lCK.  — Ottr  Stogie  T«b^ 

with  few  arc  dbtiMe  the 

size  of  a«5  for^ig:ii  how  in  tit©  market* 

Price-U^  and  patnphlei^  giving  opinions  of  sosne  of 
the  fljyst  eminent  artist?-,  will  bi  furnished  on  applica- 
tion. ..Afiji^ng  others  >vho  hive  u^ed  them  and  attest 

their  merits  are x 17.  llummgtoo.  PreVl  Kv  A’  ; juhah 
Suotl,  A.  S.A, ; Geti/lp-o^r  M .A, : I H Bwd;. K.A.; 

W Ql.  1 


Pam 

HIGHLY. 


ABSOLUTELY  **«*£ 


ruti  MfASURCi 


Ko  cartoons  to  bkU  long- pecked  *x;d  pa&elUkl 

t>orti©h;  — 

Thoughtful  people  af*oul<*  read 
t e athrn onT^ls  £»*!«>  vyyf rom  cook* 

• ;V:’:  of  national  raooradlon, 

ds^frf^  v 

I have  your  K*  tr  *v<.h* ;for ; ye**j|t 
tlfftai  Hie  £*&tt  tn  V/lounU  in  thn  rnaf 

;;  v".  mifu  I^SWr  'J*  ; 

SctinxA  of  t \**ket'y . JViwo  ,6r 


Son  ntag.<  N , A . ; p Wood  ferry 
Hufthaifi,  N.A  : V f.  Bricher.  % A 


JOHN  W.  MASURY  & SON, 

Manufacturers,  . ’ /, 

NEW  YORK;  V~l:  CHICAGO; 

KO.  Box  a4»B : Gflfcfcv 44-  i Ma&ury  BufUMn^ 

hO  Jay  SW&rtreViyrv  i 192  Mjfchlstan  Ayapafr.  ; 


:.  , •'  From  rr>y/t$$or  Bivf, 

; A xobl  dteti’  ub  offari  spoiled  or  tendered  uhpaifcfca- 
hie  by  the  u^e.  of  d«textahty  cbe4j»/,impurt  and 
fltohjteriou*  FiaVv.rlng  Enra^r. 

in  answer  to  in*|uirte?r  fn>m  the  ia*1ie$  of  ?ny  t*rt- 
on*  eJaa**;*,,  I iiiTortahfy.  re$y  tj?*i dhrine  the  v*** 
<*o  yajtr»  wf  my  hwur**  f&n  ^uokefry  v ; s.  ^tUk\n l y 
$r*Ur  Uiot^f  prf?oar«<i  h.y  Burnett  & Ct*n  of 

BosiotJ,  atwra  au  .1  > 

, l&i  l 


MAKE 


{JAR PER'*  XAUAZINtS  ADVERTISER. 


it,  with  Pearline,  than  ^ with 

rub,  rub. 

But  don’t  let  its  help  stop  there.  With  any  thine 
that  will  wash  at  all,  Pearl ine  will  save  you  some- 
thing in  the  washing. 

Dishes,  paint,  wood-work,  marble,  windows,  car- 
pets (without  taking  up),  milk- cans,  silver* . jewelry, 
etc,— these  are  only  some  of  the  things  that  art 
washed  best  with  Pear  line. 


. Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell 

Ep€<  Tt  C*.l  * W y°u*  “this  is  as  good  as”  or  “the  same  as  Pearl- 

ine,'-  IT’S  FALSE— Pearline  is  never  peddled,  U 
your  grocer  sends  you  an  imitation,  be  honest -raw/ /#  tore*. 

h-T  . JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 

Mgitizea  by  (jQ  Q[Q  42  \v 


ITARPKK'S  UAQATIXJI  ADrgRTrSKR 


It  is  no  longer  a question  of  desirability — that  of 
cycling.  The  real  point  at  issue  is  “which  bicycle 
is  best  ?” 

And  the  answer? 

Victors:  first  in  tires  and  improvements. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO 


BOSTON 


WASHINGTON 


DENVER 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  & BROS.,  Special  Agents 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA. 


month  of  tiriyutg,  pelting 
; <3Angerou$  to  the  weak; 


ram 


are  weak,  quick  health, 
foruikatinii  is  at  this  lime  unperativ  •. 
The  sv.-.ie-irj  ioriified  with  SCOT! 


1 • ' those  vvh 


HMt  -1 -S 1 DIN  is  well  equipped  to  wi.thsjteuVii 


winter.  Sudden  QhUi 


Gmghs.  and  Throw  (rouble:;  vie  id  promptly  te 
i is  .use  - - - equally  .in i [ lortauh  it  pit >vi des  the 

rt-ngth  that 

lessens  chances  ot  similar  attacks  later  on. 


system 


an  armor  £ 


SCOTT’S  EMULSION 


ia  Co&-ltiv«t  CHI  made  pialata&le  an d ea&y  of  a&sifaUatiou.  It  ia  tbe  essence  of  the  life  of 
all  food*,-- FAT.  ft  checks  Consumption  *md  other  forms  of  wasting  diseases  by  biulJtni; 
ti*a££  sa.rw- -^nothing  mysterious—  simply  POOD-LIFE  god ig  SUSTAIN  LIFE.  The 

I^inie  and  Soda  adds  a tonic  effect  wonderfully  invigo- 
rating; tq  brain  and  nerve. 


union 


mv.py  SCim  A BOWNE,  Cfcerai s*$,  New  York.  SOLD  BY  AU  DRUGGISTS, 
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BA  BBXIt'S  BAOAUMS  AJiVKHTrSitn, 


will  speedily  arttMt  thie  pragma  A?  decay.  harden  the  gums,  and  hjfu 
part  a delightful  fragrance  i&  the  breath  ' The  formula  of  SoEOilont 
includes  only  botanic  ingredieota,  <u»14K  coutaine  only  the  purest  and 


mast  salntary  of  these. 


ESTABLISHED  I860. 


"h#%  . Your  “ old-fashioned  “ 
way  of  Writing 

with  a “dipping”  pen,  and  come 
up  to  the  ’‘times”  and  try  the 


^ANUPACTUR£R$  AN-O  EXPORTERS  OF 

Fine  BootSvShoes,  and  Slippers, 

new.  york. 

The  Secret  of  and  POPUL  ARITY  of 

the  BURT  SHOESi  is  that  they  art-  ihe  BEST 
MADE.  8EST  VALUE,  MOST  FLEUANT,  and 
PERFECT  H i Vi S:G  SHOES  ir.  the  WORLD. 
ASK  FOR  THEM.  A^D  SEE  TflAT  TJIEV  ATI E 
'■  STAMPED 

Edwin  C,  Bart 

\ W \ .!,,.?*>  V- UMV:,ai„i 

I %.  X 'CLEAsCm.vvnm 

I wm. ' \ TrAde-Harks, 

JT ' % *U£  \ ' C eslers  WILL 

. ' % "BL,-  \ J»OT  Burnish 


Ideal  Fountain  Pen 


tvitiifc  has  heeo  ysrcmputtcctl  by  welT 
known  writers,  rtenograpbers,  and 
business  men  to  be  hat  ably  the 
best,  but  the  motet  reliable  pen 
ever  offered  fo  the  writing  public. 

pikr  ' M)*  by 

The  H,  3 Crock e*  Ox,  *1$  Buah  St.,  Swi 

' q*i,  ; • 

Jqhn  iVMA.icnR^FKilactcIphirt,  Fa,  . . * V- ; 


Waterman*  & $&&,  Eaatinti  Agttiii,  149  Trcniftoi  §1, 

Ktijutow,  * . x v .. 

J B,  TV^>>  Ay* li  Ctecago,  liU 

AfceftU  WAsI 


f&tmiiW  ffjfejter's  Afajrr&mt. 

L,  E.  Wfiterman  Co,. 

157  Broadway,  -New  York. 

/Accurate  Inform  at  son 

\ ^ as to  the  mechanical  operations  of  your  business  will  often  show 

9m Where  ocoru>my  may  he  practised. 

'Cw  It  Cah  be  Obtained  o t 

: by  thv  osc  hi  our  indicating  and -recording  instruments. 

. f Suppose,  tor  Instance, 

your  steam  presvm*  yaHy*  unnecessarily  It  means  a loss  some- 
tBSr  whore.  We  make  insirumems  for  showing  in  your  office  what  ra 

going  on  in  your  wx>rks 

Our  Catalogue  No.  ^9  eoxitains  full  description. 


EDWIN  C.  BURT  A CO 

NEW  YORK,  U.  8.  A. 


BARPXH'fi  M4B4H-VX;  AprgJiTJSB/t 


State  & Lake  Sts 
Chicago. 


In  China  and  Glass 

From  the  Art  Centres  of  Europe. 

A GREAT  VARIETY. 


No.  7838— CARD'RECEtVEk.  §15.00. 

beautifully  4*cor»t*4  Fferi»i*n  wKL  Real  .French 

GIL  Rnc'y.*-'  M o'j ti l »n_»  A rich  Cabinet,. 

r»b>t':  ,>r  C Trr^ 1 


Fine  Table  China — Rich  Cut  Glass 

ALL  RELIABLE  MAKES,  ' SPECIALLY  DISPLAYED 

FROM  MODERATE  COST  TO  THE  IN  THE 

MOST  EXPENSIVE.  CRYSTAL  ROOM. 

WE  CORDIALLY  INVITE  VISITORS. 


Your  Flome 


Price  $25.30,  F.O.B.  Cars  Chicago  or  Columbus. 


447  Wabash  Av©.,  i 96  W,  fKofc  St., 

Chicago,  ?U. Columbus,  0. 

M a milker  urers  of  hard  w pd'T  maHi.e  Is  of  h igh 
glade  and  low  price. 


< INCORPORATED  > 


and  Silver  Smiths 


Include  in  their  collection  of 


Sterling  Silverware 


The  choicest  American  productions  as  well  as  selections  from 
the'' "best  European  art  work  in  Silver  in  the  various  forms  of  Its 
manufacture,  from  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Russia. 
Denmark  and  Norway, 

Many  exclusive  designs  which  are  tasteful  as  well  as  new. 


We  arethe  ojde&f 
ring-makers  in  Amer-: 
ica.  These  two  rings, 
from  among  a thou- 
sand, serve-  to  show 


Vrriii  : • 

Cape  K-.mv  01 
Emerald  f 

Crystal, 

t* 75r 


' 

Roman  Gokf, 
a Diamonds, 

Jy  ,00, 


pay  your  Jeweller  -for 
our  goods.  If  he 
doesn't  keep  them, 
write  to  us  for  in- 

0. ' V-‘  'v  .'of  > 


M.B.  Bryant  & Co 


UJRt'SJl  % WAUA2iXX  4t>  VKffTiSidi, 


The  iuprriortiy  of  the  best  cut  glass 
oye»  that  which  \>  not  quite  so  goad 
is  shb-Xn;  in  the  equ.dly  pertl’Ct  finish 
Of  each  artcl  every  piece,  and  m tbrf 
uh.ilpr.ro  quality  of  the.  glass  '.rjSdkV 
Exaniftie  ■ ' , , r ’■ 


Hawkes  Cut  Cla 


Kfy  pie£o 

this  .traite-iiVjfL  is 

gsndine; . :^v 


aft BtgfttfcAais * .* ft  o * o ***** 

SI ~ TV- — - . - 


lard  Wood 
Mantels. 


CfAdcsr  Jtar. 
As sotted 
'Jeeotitjon 
in  Blue  wxl 
Brown 


£|pid^&tf 

WkgiUh-rci 

$t9boicfi 


The  Robt.  Mitchell  Furniture  Co., 
Cincinnati.  9,,  make  and  sell  Wood 
Mantels  in  all  the  Hard  Woods,  at 
prices  ranging  from  $6.50;  and  ship 
them  by  freight  to  any  railroad 
station,  ready  to  be  put  in  place 
by  an  ordinary  carpenter. 

A«  |Unalriit«l  Catalogue  of  many  jt>le*  wHf. 
to*  **«t  free  to  any  one  who  w»I  mention  Wber* 
advertisement  was  seen,  and  encioae  tight 
court*  in  stamp#  lor  postage. 

The  Robt.  Mitchell 

Furniture  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


MB  exm,  ART  POTTERY, 
R10CUT  GLASS. 

Are  You  Interestep  In  high  Class  Oh 
Rich  CUT  Glass  Sc  etc,  ? If  so,  aurms 


nificently  Illustrated  Catalogue.  vyill  be 
valuable  to  you.  We  would  be  pieaseds 
lo  send  you  a copy.  'Ifcor  name  s 
and  address  please. 


Manufacturers. 
CjtahlUhed  i&j6, 


Birthday  Presents,  Holiday  Presents,  Anniversaries, 
Silver  Weddings,  Favors  for  the  German,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Sterling  Silver  Souvenir  Boxes,  Match  Boxes,  Stamp 

Boxes,  Plaster  Cases, 
etc.,  etc.  ■ /•  vh:v 


In  fonri  bit  envelope;  Dr  newspaper  in  wrapper,  with  con- 
celled  stamp*  pr^t*? r\hrV.}  et& 

Can  be  m of  any  handwriting. 

V hug  ait  the  /•i'  ,-•••» 

LEADING  JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 


\Viv  «BioSiAw.v  •■ 
?&.%*,  Z9 S’, 


.SfABPS&‘S  SfAGAZJlTg  ADTStnlSRR, 


IS  MARKED 


WHITE  WARE 


ON  DECORATED  WARE 


^ANC 


IMPORTED  BY  PRINCIPAL  CHINA  DEALERS. 


WHAT'S  IN 


A NA  JiE? 


^pv  Diamonds,  r ^ 

^ 5<>  WEST  23d  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


it  means  the  acme  oi  perfection  iTi  mechanical  coIWir^ihru 
*nu  mcii«iwtn*«s  '>E  to»iuj,  in  arlUitc 
ot  nnuh,  and  dnrabdity. 

It  Means  The  Best, 

\ ri'jdUl  Invitamm  ii  eroded  to  all  lover* 
of  riHitrfii  to  viftit  tlxr  t*ial»Hji)imcoL  Cata- 
./,  ♦ ; wgue  pn  AffpUcMton, 

M:  J.  PA1LLARD  & CO., 

680  Br»u»dway,  New  York. 

STB.  CfeOIX,  ► . ' - - SWITZERLAND. 


Just  a few  patterns  of  pretty  pins, 

TV,..  L A ff-  . c -m  a-  . ... 


T . The  Bow-knot,  $2.50 ; Sword,  $3.00 ; 
the  Pearl  Star,  $5.00 ; the  Crescent,  w ith 
a small  Diamond. ..$4.50;  the  Son  Ray, 
White  or  Black  Enamelled,  Diamond 
Centre,  $7,501  The  Spider,  full  Peart 
Body  and  Diamond  Head,  $#.50  *.  and 
the  Bunch  of  Green  Clovers,  $10  00, 


trfMPjttrs  haoazisk  aovkrttsbr 


<.^Pl£k*iAL  6R0U0HAM 


spvuek. 


F.  FRENCH  i Q?  s CO 


COACH- BUILDERS  TO  PRIVATE  TRADE  EXCLUSIPEL  Y 

Side  enirancex  tm  Friend  Street  and  14  /<;  24  Sudbury  Street, 

Mulberry  Place.  Jfotfim,  Mass. 

Tin'  early  evi 'Fences  indicate  that  the  autumn  fashions  in  carriages:  for  'private  driving 
comprise  fcu>  debar  tunes  but  those  quite  essentia/  to  critical  tastes  and  students  of  comfort. 

The  popular  pleasant  day  drives  ■will  demand  the  Titforfatf  and. 

SpydeP,  which  are  mw  constructed  so  ample  and  Jeep,  and  with  such  complete  protection 
for  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  that  comfort  is  insured. 

For  owning  and  more  formal  uses  the  Jtrouyhain  in  its  series,  and  the  Detsii- 
Coacil  f?r  larger  families.  together  with  the  Station  HocktllViOJ  fir  general  convenience, 
will  be  paramount. 

Our  (dt {triolet#  and  Victorias*  as  well  us  our  Tb/dniont  Spifdert  have  be re- 
received  with  the  highest  commendations,  astff  those,  together  with  our  JBvOUffhum 8,  JSx~ 
truslon  lirouyhiims,  He m i~ Co adit?#,  nod  other  designs  for  autumn * including 
the  Jio#tOil  Station  liOC]e-(t'Way^  ispecidliy  intended  J&r  Use  in  connection  with  either 
of  these  for  less  formal  needs g are  the  productions  of  the  best  shilled  labor  employed  by  the 
day,  and  embrace  superior  qualities  of  construction,  together  with  many  new  features  of  excel- 
lence. Commands  in  anticipation  will  be  executed  to  mat  individual  preferences.  Corre- 
spondence iolieitedc  Catalogue  free  ta  intending  purchasers. 


The  Rochester 


vy  “ Artillery  iS&ok,  mtuie 
wholly  ol  aw>  "b/a'Sis.  a t}d  - plated  ? 

j?f>f  ftHtc  Ky  JUjV  - ; - /•. 

mtPfkkt)  Mnp1rjk9&  $■*  *? 


KEEP  BOOKS 

'QlAgcyp*,  tJkli  of  <**0***  V'MifiMiW’fcl  fvfTU*  fkir  »j|  :-'.<S-«ai7  *v> 

pHr&l  limply  «»**.  yftnVh  JtrU-prr.rin*  ***rj 

•SJVJAtc  $+0$.  »6f#  too- wot  *Ul.  T.pnir  fw  **«{*$**. 

WOLCOTT  A WtST,  SYRACUSE,  *!.  V. 


Chicago 


BARBER'S  MAOAZfXS  ADVSBTlSSR. 


i\o  piece,  genuine 
' w i t h on  i o u r trade 


Winter  Dresses 

Will  need  Ribbon  for  trimming, 
Best  styles.  - in  newest  colors 
come  in  the  celebrated 


ORIENTAL 


To  those  desiring  fine  specimens 
■we  offer  a large  collection  of  CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED  ANTIQUE  and. 
MODERN  PIECES  in  a great  variety 
■of  size.  • 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  a 
choice  lot  of 

SMALL  ANTIQUES. 


BRAN  D. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  fme  goods. 


Made  by 


W.  & J.  SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 

18th  and  19th  Streets,  33-35  East  18th  Sheet, 
NEW  YORK. 


New  York.. 


Dorflinger's  hyh 
American 
Cut  Glass- 

E very  tiling  in  Cut 
for  the  table. 


Go  gle 


HARPER'S  MAG  All SS  ADVERTISER. 


Haviland  China 

at  First  Hands 


The 

BEST  WATCH 


Is  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  am. 


INK-STANDS,  AND  PEN-TRAYS. 

Intending  purchasers  will  rind  it  desirable  U 
place  orders  early. 

FRANK  HAVILAND, 

_ ™,  218  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


A guarantee  is  given  with  every 
watch.  Prices,  $ 100  to  A $1 5 o,  ac- 
cording to  grade  of  move!  merit  and 
quality  of  case. 

We  also 

make  Hall,  £ jfm 

Office,  and||;  ’>? 

Tower  clocks  § - „ V:v.7 

V- 

ft  of  first  mp" 

JL  class 
\$  work  man - 

j^L  ship  and  reliable  time-keep- 
i i ing  qualities, 
i Send  for  Catalogue. 


14  Barclay  Street. 


Fine  Bedding,  Spring  Beds, 
Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Down  Quilts,  Cushions,  etc. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  if  you  mention  Harper's  &f*g*fb* 

CHAS.  P.  ROGERS  & CO., 

264  and  266  Sixth  Avenue,  Cor.  17th  SI- 
NEW YORK. 

Sole  Agent!  for  Fiiber  Brown  Co  , Birmingham,  Eng 


383  Washington  Street,  Boston ; 
41  & 43  Walden  Lane,  New  York 
34  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


Buy  of  your  Jeweller, 


m liPFl!  'S  HA  Uk  «*»  A D fm  TJSBK. 


What 's  the  matter  with  a 

SOLID  SILVER 


To  be  able  to  carve 
rijeat:  rniiioul  exertion; 


it  - s ail  right 

For  the  baby , for 
an  oatmeal  sf>i  , 
or  m a tea  spear, 
or  as  a charming 
souvenir  of  the  sea  - 
son for  anybody. 

L-o  to  Joh  ns  to 
//  Union  SguaH. 
jVew  - York.  T 
will  tell  yon  all 
about  it. 

If  you  can’t 
write  and  you  will 
receive  full  descrr,  •- 
tion  of  it,  with 
complete  new  liii, 
illustrated,  of  s 
every  souvenir  im 
spoon,  and,  if  7® 

• .4-  f U 5 A©?? 


the.;  waft  pFUl\H&  HoAJschoU  -Khwffe  and  Jwjfcrars  Grinder. 
5«Dtf  ^ipres^  Vo  any  of  'ife  jfc>r: 

$a.  Sfcv  .Settd  UK  & Cff. , l>^lvr« 

tr?  Hfectatrucs*  105  Ktiiinn  ifye*:*.,  New  Vorh  O.w, 

A*M'  by  Hitfivin  aud  H/Jittt>  Kur7ti»li'tng  gcncrjliy. 


you  ask  it,  their 
Fall  Price-List, 
full  of  holiday  JaM^SSl 

suggestions 

andT  profusely  'mfpPJ 

illustrated. 

Diamonds,  yr'-.'v^SHg 
^Va^hes, 
jewelry, 

Silverware,  <^,4  Bow! 


Of  the  better  class. 
Unusual  facilities,  New 
and 

Reasonable  prices. 
X wenty-fi  ye  years' . ex- 
perience in  all  depart- 
ments. Manulaeturinq, 


Joe try.  Worn  Anri  nut  of  *?(yic.  Accmiuilnrcs  ia 

tr&ty  jhohsefc 0 Id  ft  you  wilt  send  os  your*  by 
filtered  maiUwr'wffl  either  ci^f  fain  uccotint, 
in.  exchange  fr»r  rrwie  s^tyicoabie  aedfijes,  cy  puf~ 
chase  it  putri^lVf  X prcfcnr^’d 


Examine  our  stock 
or  write  us, 

HENRY  ABBOTT  & CO, 

/-/  M a it  ten  Lane, 
nt:<0  VQt}«. 


} if.  Johnston  & Co 

*7  Onion  Square,  N,  Y. 


/(h  ftrxRV  mag MtS JT  A&Y&nriy&R. 


But  if  you  read  thi*  cat^Uiy  you  wit!  be  bitter  poi*te4To  regard 
U*  watches  iW  fcbtmnqR*  profit*  imide  by  retail  -dealer* 
TJiw'Vs  accounted  for  by  the.$w»t  WAKh  combine^  wfei c)v  is  thws- 
powerful  than  a«V  trust  that  Ever  existed.  NhtwifhhtAndiriy  this,, 
»c  will  furu>M’.  iliesA.u»e  ru»kc  h\  yonx  loiWl  dvA.l**'  it  1m If 

the  <urtabh.*iheji  prices.  To  wi »!♦  yturrstfi'. »?*-  thi* fat t,  select  any 
watch  in  twiylba  aodssk  your  deafen  what  he  wtdV  cihar^t  {ttr  ih« 
same.  By  the  way,  did.  U ever  happen  hi , yuti when/  you  went 
to  your  dtaier  Hpd  asked  for  any ' pftrt&rtd*  article  (y  Hkb  hn 
probably  did  not  havd?  he  would  iry  to  pereuaefc  you  to  buy  wJmc- 
thi«\j:  different,,  which  l;e  called  better  ‘i  In  thii  respect  wt  dif- 
fer. W'k -will  you  the  best  ahd.iMt'wV^  you  se led,  regard- 

lci.s  of  rente  tr,  and  will  also  take  pleasure  in  svUJsfviDg  veuiu  rsiipiwl 
to  nujp  peanntiAibtfiiy,  and  Umr  the  watches  #»  advertise  xrt  ol  the 
lx.*;  rMioboi  Amf  fiu'i  itttfee.  vix,  Vibrio,  WaliUam*  Hampden, 
i‘f  oo^held.  -iiid  arc  tecvgtiiied  **  auyjt  the  world  over.  But 
if  iv c*  hnve  not  listed  tu*t  y.'hai  you  warn,  write  us  and  we  will 
quote  equally  low  price*  on  anything  made  in  vouches,  jewelry* 
&tlM'erw>rte,  or  docks  Rc.ui  htul  i>irv«.*o.i£ate, 

fVJfibrTS’  WATCHES— A fifty-puhnywoigln  *nlid  fmir- 
’teco.lt-  '£}+■■#*  A&*ay  sold  huming  ca£e,  Louis  XLY.  pat- 
terUjtUud  with  a ftdi- jewel  led  movement. ..... ..  ; — $47. 50 

Same. in  a smooth  high-dass  fcnifihsd  hunting  case,  fiu&d 

with  fun-jewel  led  movement., .... . 45*00 

LADIES'  WATCH- A uiueteerr  io  rweafysODe  penny- 
weight solid  gold,  otherwise  as  above... ....  ...  * 2 5 0a 

When  one  Wants  gity  sneewi  design  or  weight  in  these  gold 
cases,  write , Us,  end  We  Wilt  give  you  all  infomtatimi  desired 
CENIV  WATCHES. --  A f rill-in  welled  btaatifnlly  eu- 
grayed  fourteen,  k.  «olid  gc»ld-hfl«cd  hunting  cafe  fttyjfc 

Same  watch,  open  fact > $■*$& 

Eleven -jewelled  fauneeu  k.  s^Ud  gold-itUed  humi&g  m&.  15:$** 

-S^fije  watch,  open  face.  - - - - - - - * . - : - n 

Eleven -jewel led  engraved  ten  k.  solid  gold -idled  hunting.  j>  50 

Same  watch,  open  face , . 4. ..  . ...... ...  Kt&fj 

I.AitiE^  AVATCHESv-EubdeweM  handsomely  *rw 
grayed  imirieen  h *r.dld  gqj, Lulled  - * ^ . 7y^o 

f*  h; vyn-jewyUed  fourteen  It.  s*>lid  ^old-ftlted  engraved  c*S£ 

El t rm - jewelled  inn  k.  *r  >£rl-  gyUd-idled . eii gjaved  catnr. ...  « t ; 3 

ten  V feUd  goUi-hUeyl  engraved  cai*e  , w:~y  id  50 
'These  cases  are  o{  standard  hwke,  vis.,  Jam.  ftbs&,  Dueber.Auci 
Elgin,  and  each  ca^e  is  ncct»iA}M»ded  bv  A *peci*l  guarantee  -cer* 
tifkaie  fn.ru  the  mn n'u foci nr£f  that  Jii'vy  wdl  wee*  as  po-.rJ  as 
s?did  jfold  for  hventy  to  twemy diver  yeirs< 

■; ;y NTS/  WATCH E5>-— Fell  jewelled  fourteen  fee-solid 

. g<?bMtiled  hwiting  case,  IxiAtitlfylly  engraved  . 1 >13. $n 

S.m.c,  ..In  open  face,  . ......  -. ..  •■».'- . /, , W/dn 

K{cv  jr^veUcd  bdj  ft  cert  k,  ac»lld  gdld-fiUvd  bunting  case.  ,10.  «5 

Sg.mc,  in  open  fatso  - 

Sc'v.en- jewelled  brurleipn  k.  «o)id  gold -/died  hunipng 

.Sam&,  io  op--.*»  tVe  ...  ....  . 

i AlilKS-  WATCH \il4-jtWfelltid  IcCftcua  l.  solit 
l?‘jid-hik‘d  .eugmyed  caac- . ...» . , V*  \ .%  ,-v. ^ > V* . . - 

Eleven-  Ewelte  l.  in  £anie  case, ..... 

S*rvru-ir-\vcl!csd.  in  &\*>c  case  .....  ....  , . ...... 

hkch  of  thu.se  wab,beis  is  tfcrcinpairlfed  by  a social  cr_  r 

from  tb»r  munaiaeturer  guttrawreejag1  them  to  %tsur  a«  good  as 
AdlVd  gold  tor  tun  vear»- 

< : U M’S*  w A rcH  m ~A  bdJ-jvweUcd  f.^r-o*-M4ld  sit- 

vyrjne  opejvdace  c»ui«;  ...........  

Fie ven-iewel led , same  iytac»  s * h.<yi 

Wolf i^d j A4ixti?f  cits*?.  „-•:* U±*i* *\i . • * « 4.75 
Above  ess  ns  are  made  0/  a romblnatifm  of  ovetab..  they  art 
l^ttiv^Vy  dusCpfonb  arLrl  aitarwrtevtd  AiLr  wcay  i Uf^TUne, 

Ttoe  watches  Are  all  Tu ted  with  either  the  Elgin.  Widdtiurri* 
Hampden,  or  SpriiigticUl  movement;  stem^witid  and  item-set, 
>iepaa«»cm  bataovu,  safety  pinion.  mrn}.i4>y’d  Iwli-vptinft,  A««d  vvery 
»ulier  i mpf/'V Ofnerjt  that  EOvs  tb  ftiAke  a pefi«sct  tbhesfeertpef 
EEXTS*  SOlJ.b-  aOlD+mxm  VHAIXC<  (u<jf 
Wamuteitv 

f/ienUVNo.  ? \ t.nity  c’unu.  oi?c?t  link..  50 


Be  a roan.  Be  a wotnati.  Meet  your 
fellow  - roan  with  a cheery  smile.  You 
can’t:  4cr]3l  it  you  are  out  of  health. 
Citar  vmu  brain — improve  your  health. 
Bicycle  Rhii«g  Will  do  it.  ; But  see 
that  vctil  ^ei  a Broker  wheel.  You  can’t 
look'  pteasaht  oh  & taw  her  wagon ; « 
has  no  springs. 

Same  with  Bicycies.  Ramhiers  have 
Spttaf.  Frawes-V  carnages,  ea.sy-chaij  s. 
and  Full  matt  cars  have  springs:  ail 
these  indicate  comfort.  Ramblers 
are  fully  guaranteed  — al ways  have 
beero  Oer  handsome  book  on  “ Ram- 
blers?<  will  cost  you  nothing.  Send 
yotar  name.;  Mention  Jfatftr  s. 


fiORIULLI  JEPERRT  IP6.  CO., 

S.  FraiiMltj  & Pearsoo  Sts,,  Chicago 

80ST0SI.  WASHtWdTON,  NEW  YORK. 


\>oo 

E54 


Runs  a good  vrwny  risks — 

if  it  runs  at  all— and  it  ought  not  to  c'ovt 
too  much.  An  accurate  low-priced  watch 
for  every  day  soon  pay^  fur  itsclf  by  sav- 
ing all  risks  >>n  a mote  expensive  one. 
iflecttirate  time  is  scourosi  by  the  jew- 
elled bearings  .and  remarkably  close  and 
uniform,  adjustment  .iof  the  new-  qukl- 
wndiiig  W aterbury  Watch,  it-  is  stetr.- 
winding.  stenl-setung,  and  cased,  in  wkf 
silver  of  14-cafat  (lilted)  gold'.  Warranted 
for  fifteen  years. 


Alt  jfr.tyeHs’Pb 

tV  y :jj  ‘ r.-» 

\\  Atefkar*.  m 

vari<ius.>if)T^, 

|4  to  # 15;  tJt-j*; 


Oftlruy  Chauaft/ne  Watches, 
Huntin^ca^e  or  '. • : • * " 
OjWJtt-fsase  Wai«hdsi  - 
A Boy's  W*H:hj 


f?AK JfrfgJWX JSC  AprXftTTSgA. 


road  point  in  the.  United  Statesw  and  vvithin  any  reasonable  distance  will 
furnish,  free  of  charge,  a competent  f>f^anrst  to  exhibit  it,  or  give  a Vocalion 
Recital  the  proceeds  of  which,  in  case  of  purchase,  shall  go  towards  the 
funds  of  the  Church  or  Association  interested. 

Circular .giviiio . tevo.fnuui:«.l  Vetters  f.om  iln?  highest  musHAi authority  illustrated  Cuulogut;*,  Price-List^ 
or  further  inf f>nriAti cm , ni^led  u»  any  address 

NEW  YORK  WAREROOJVISj  WESTERN  DEPOT, 

10  Ba&  Wih  mmm  LYON,  POTTER  & CO., 

*<*,  A.Vfc1  -.r-JFTM  A>  V5t.  '174*170  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago 
BOSTON  WAREROOMS,  151  Treiwmt  Street. 

mention 


MASON  A RISCH, 

SMI  Sttmm&K Street* 
FACTORY,  WORCESTER,  MASS, 


thi4  publiitati^tt  wfitiu®. 


IDEAL  MUSICAL  BOX 


VOSE  & SONS’  PIANOS 


'Makes  a cteUyfetful 


WEDDING 


ANNIVERSARY,  AND 
HOLIDAY  PRESENT 


The  IDKAI,  are  the  most  complete,  <3 rtrtbbh  and  perfect 
tiYusicai  brocits  made,  and  aiiv  number  of  tunes  can  be  obtained 
bftf,  thirtn.  We  Ijar*  in  stock  ii  different  strifes  from  up. 

The**  Inslrumenta  arc  alt  7uarait*ee<J  * £<?f"pUr* 

>d  mu^Ual  bn**#  of  all  styles  and  suesvlrmti  40  ccnis  to 
>>  >x.ro,  Jim  a hue  of  musical,  novehi*’. 

^cent  Atarnp  fhr  65-pa^fr  tfoi 

?d.tune^  b . •'  ’ » ♦ • 0,  vj ' 't! v ■ 

JACOT  & SON, 

Importers  and  Manufacturers. 


i_KLEiiK.m:r>  for  tiIf-ir 

Pure  Tone, 

Elegant  Designs, 

Superior  Workmanship, 
and  Great  Durability. 

Sold  on  Ea*y  Trrm*. 

b>lH  iiiMmn^nta  taken  in  exchange.  W ntc  lor  Arid 

lull  miurroalbm. 

VOSE  & SONS  PIANO  COM 
r?o  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


teXWS  A&VSflTtSEIi. 


THE  /ECU AN  includes,  in  its  catalogue  of  music  . Beethoven’s  Symphonies. 

Sonatas..  Nocturne.?,  etc.  j all  Wiper's  Operas  ; all  Sullivan's  .Operas  ; Q'pi%$ t$ 
of  Verdi,  Suppft  Offenfech,  Rossini,  MtlidckeA  $pd  ot|im  { Chopin  s Concertos,  arid 
Vaises;  Liszt's  Rhapsodies  ; Schuberth  Symphonies  ;.  Oratorios Masses;  Cantatas  < 
Denominational  Hymns,  and  ail  Sacred  music  p music  for  all  Dances,  and  -Popular 
music  of  every  description. 

T h e /€oi,i  an  has  received  the  en  dorsemen  t of  such  ern inept  m usicja.fi!>  as  Herr  Anion 
Seidly.  Mens.  A.  VuwesL  the  De  Reszke  brothers.  Mons,  Jean  La  ra  He  : Sigrtores  Luigi 
Aidin',.  Pablo  Sarasafu,  Alberto  jonas,  Andreas  Anton  ; Herr  Vladimir  de  TVubrmnru 
Messrs.  P.  $.  Gilmore,  Frank  Van  der  Stucken  , S.  B.  .Mills,' .and  others  of  equal  note. 
Thousands  of  cultured  people  throughout  Hv  world  own  Mdium,  Among  other;-' ; 

MARIA  CRISTINA,  Queen  of  Spain ; 

PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  President  Republic  of  Mexlcdi 

RAFAEL  NUNEZ,  President  United  States  nf  Columbia- 

The  /E'diiAN  cah  be  played  by  a person  syithout  s musical  education  : and  yet  it 
is-  not  automatic.  The  /Eouan  simply  executes'  the  notes : the  performer  gives  the 
various  tone-shadings  and  tempo,  by  the  use  of  strips,  thus  commanding  the  expression 
throughout  each  selection,  as  the  Director  of  an.  Orchestra, 

The  AEouan  is  exhibited  daily  or  the  following  Aid  dr  esses,  and  will  be  showr 
gladly  to  all  who  call..  Catalogues  mailed  upon  application;;. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


iS  West,  ajd  Street,  New York  City- 

, #9S.lft‘KY  • ' M tyjtusA  x a jSfc  ' pi  an  o’  :Q$  y.'xpj-l  .Tsidr,  ,’W  ?}•  • ' 

■ X.;r$teciact'.  \>  • r\  v:  y! 

<"niC.AiV<>  ■ f.VAy  & HEALV.  ADitf  Ayvl  t>f  &r*  . ^ • TV.  7.  v cv-Vk v , zyk ' • \s* 

•&.  SQN,  ^S^5tt}5ttv>Vb.  • . (%. i^.tjL.C^^ivSib 
S' A N ifR/iXCLSCO  KvHt  VR  & CMAbR.  ’#$'  hr  '•  :'2SfiW  OlflUN'i:  1 M*vL.  CUvLNAtv.*  t.iP  CcA,  «£  ^iitrbo*  N't 

Hpiip*# k€h^^ npr ^ it*#** t &&.p: 
£'|; A KiX  litt  11,.  r»KK»tKx’>.,  :^nS.-'Ctv,  ^?f-Sup*5ncjf -S*i  Jf» 5 t £ * x.*TlT 


/TAfiPs/rs  atAOJLZty*  jujrwTJii##. 


on  easy  payments, 

•If  *io  dealer  sells  them  m yoiuv  xicinitj',  we  will  still  direct  from  the  factory,-5 
\Ye  have  vaaftvehitiiji  systems  & payment,  ^yipg  from  ode  to  three  years  to  complete 
purchase. 

We  will  mail  a beautiful  catalogue  free,  and  give  full  information  by  letter,  on  receipt 
of  your  request  bypostal  card. 


IVERS  AND  POND  PIANO  COMPANY, 

tfp&nVtftt '■Sttwt*  !://  V.W- %'V  V ■ Boston, 


MATCHLESS  IN  • ■ 

Tone,  Touch,  and  Finish 

F^f:>reS;t?fiije»i  by  the  balding  . 
, , PiiiiSrt  Hcd'i^s  ; i?$3v  y- m * 1 iCVr v 

Ikf  . •f  i-' 

| . >■■■  ' 

^AWilFACTJBgli  BY  tt»K 

SHAW  PIANO  CO  i Pa 


THC  SYMPMONICJN^ANG  THt  POLYPHONf 

.jmK®  tow.lt  I'm’ ,Cr  ' V*t>x4  ttmHi . T.*iob»» 

Hlihi  -fVt;  >»  ii6«y  & ihk&gi 

. t 

I Ati  rtc  Vt  t .1  U<t  vvft  ^ |f$rf 7 

Tiittiy  * *1  * -ft  ivovi  » V‘Jt<  C;i*i  .* a-rj^ia  ut otv- 

S3'H(i  X' i'.V'.A  T ^Wd?.*V tl}i  faSlh  f > lir  v^t 

' 1 ■ ‘ '■  ‘ " *U  -•  * r.  Vi  ••.«!•  . !,  . •,  » 

Aif  **%*«’}*  UttVf/: ? il'4.  L’**.-  ,-^m  KftVv,  rat \ aioivfe 

‘iffify-fa ^wJOMO’  Vifn  fvVffr  .5  v*ij£  ilft.ixa  i 

• ■ in  tiU 

i'lio  UttOoT5  i'll { vl-  lil^L  • | 


/T  * YHC  GRi.'A’rfcST  > Nvtimof*  Of  TMC  AQC. 

FRED*  E*  SANDER*  Salt  Vnporter. 

.1  rs^rlUx#  , 'ft*  tan . M*«* 


Grade  Instruments.  ml<H 


HASmS'S  MAGAZINE  AJ>  TEE  TtSSIi. 


’92-SEASON-93. 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  STYLES  IN 

Jackets,  Capes, 

Fur  Trimmings,  fcc 


A.  Jaeckel 


Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

Receiver  of  th»  grand  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
Universelle,  I80S.  CATALOG  ^ESSENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Mention  this  Ma.yaiin<r 


OUR  productions  uf  the  present  year 
are  the  finest  we  haye  ever  offered, 
and  are  attracting  world- wide  notice.: 


Utk'l* 


Every  Plane  Guaranteed  for  S Years, 

WRITE  UB  BEFORE  BUYING. 


SMC  HHIN  (HI  ill  I#  < <»  rhv-usrtiiit.  n 


Founded 

1823. 


791  Tremont  St.,  Boston,- Mats 


WHICH  ONE 

each  oatalogoeis  oohpletkin  itself, 

jm>  «u?!rh 


TONE  & OURASIMTY 

gear  Ytenta  rtf.ni'i'ttn. 

artists. 

dBilajMliallti  aA^feiiSfla.  ' 

1 10  filth  live.,  car.  I£th  Street, 

W3SW  YOR3BC  CITY* 


tiaio. 


Violin  8rM«.  Ctarfont*, 

V»6Hh  C*t*3*r  OtaVIrn^t  MU£tOf  Hu  t* 
CV't^nti  Cc»rrtp?*-.  VU>l|ri 
Miisffc,  -Co^n^i  Myaip, 

C»  W . SVOliY % 2ft  tvipl  *8  Cren<dr*  i 


DA&mfl'S  JMijfAZMS  A O PSKriSEfl. 


IS  YOUR  HEALTH  WORTH  A HUNDRED? 


4ft4!  W11&  jwTithws^  a.  Ticket  irmxi  Cni^io  C«UMt«  Aiti I rdiirn  f»v«f  the  S*n  im 

I Pe  .JRoiltef;.; TKi.-v&kvy*  J*V  )»j|  tfeted  Wifcter  Itfeiorts*  ki\cnsidc;.  LiJg 

Aoccits,  Fai^teS-;.  *nc  ft  best  <?i  cthc*  «Rf*li$r  attractive  >ii»i::*aU;:.  VaUirY.  ack?  :>»*a*C.vv4  KcsertJC 

pMlI&fitn  friiitfCfc  C*r*  j£*V*  Ouva#o  «Y*ry  oo  Abe  ^v^rwsjii  tfct'i  ibrfeut  L*?s yflageles,  *od 

$*r  Fnarcdsco, without  efangv-  ipyphoff  cau  b*  >1  ’l£»  Vtgae  ;^^$taiiijs,iraud  othi*r jotepniediaie  pmurb 
DeUJied  inionnatiOti  can  bp  had  on  .inquiry  at  i iic  billowing  offices  v>t  gftjg  Company  s 

Afi'tipcfty  vaxi  (Comer  Third  and  ffi t*  Main  $L  OMAHA,  NEB.— Farnan;  Si 

ATCttfSOH.  KAN.-  j Main  St*.  KANSAS  CJTt*  MO,—  } 4 to  F*ctaiigc.&lilg.  PEQfllAjU.-'ijg  Nftnh  A darns  SL 


« SWfel*I>  ■ 

NSFWKB  *Ol;r> 

I’US  / W« 

miiic.  »*wt, 

MDD(R47EfmmTim  ftCAttM&BU 

evbsv  ■wttniHftm  £t*U?  . . 

catalogue;©  fkS€* 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO., 

174  me  MONT  ST„  I 92  FIFTH  AVE., 

BOSTON,  MASS  1 NCW  YORK, 


**£TOffV.  V >#**11?***)*% 

Haven.  N€wv<>»w  -. 

..  in  T w ««TT- T nrs  rear? " tififc.  nijd  ttfftti  T wt^vt- 

Td  A,?  'ftaopaAiCLv  C'f'raosyj/  vAo.  <i»cb  wntaffe  J0A& 
r*%cifr  t<!  tj\>jlr  Cl  At;  U bv  rvr'jtumiXi&rj#  ttwrn  f-bylr 
Aitii  e*  ATb.  ^>mrK^t«vN 

4fct*lvff£,  90 1: nt> r n c-  wo  \ , ':t?.  ,f  hf$  auxi*  , r>y  •»*,•  J$t 

«m;  aVa  tdcv>rf  under  o\\r  'C'.a  pawitftfL  flgrptofftAt. 
jot ltl»  ULiMniiiW*  v»x  JKXis-iB*rThfcv  0 f3*«ma*  -.^.yj**  4ft$  frb>. 
.b «« *«?)?> I ltAuou.  I di*r a-a* i «*t  Vitiui ftfi  iptr&- 

ri^wv^l  b^'**7!*  vo<  Uc«,*Jh  +. 9 ?f  ort! 

T^fc  MATU  CeW-KK  HW,:  If  **Gp  «?. 
4l.yr.at  k'uwn.  80  F4fT&  jSfw  TL’vfMO- 


WASHBURN 


#H5>  RA^ 

F-RJ^iCisAisSPFTcK  AHO  V NCTQM, 

MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN. 


LN  ' dr  tVl«e  bit/ltiX  fat.  *•>» tif.  t:>i 

Ttu>vfl  -tru  wcay  tlWnb#* 

■j*t  r jKC  fcAtti'bf  2 7<J**V  L 

jp's  ^ muDi  v>' 

" ■^"v  Ai?af« v-  '>#■  l'iF£2* 

Iff.  »r«»A*  WKt  tMl 

LVO«  A HEALY.  CtWACO,  p> 


OlCK’S«»f«»S»0£! 

ty.^ro  »Lriir;  5»0#«.u 

M rVi  x S kf-rt-  viw  Ivr* 

WN  inrif'i  ©on*  U 5**  -.nf^ 

*yrw.  ytJbfff  oh  k. 

&4aFt.  M;  X. 


M _ A _ rb/?  African  HaU  Fl«mi,  die* 

JjL  fit II  JS  ooversd  in  Coauq,  Wew^lnp^  it 

rlO  % * i « 1 1C4  Nature's  fture  ?^urc  for  ^5i$ntnA 

Car**  fiaftraoU^er  Ni«P*jr».  Carport  Oftc®, ., tf«  »rae4- 
V4t,  Haw  Turk,  For  Lanrf  Trial  tOMf,  f^K'E  bb*  Wwll, 
;idarf?wi.  KOLA  MtPOKTlW«  00.,  1W  Via#  »Lr  CfndaiaMf  0- 


BAStVBR  *tf  MAQMtSK  AO.itjtgflSm 


The  American  Fire 


:.0,tau: 


308  & 310  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash  Capital  • — > • • ; , • • ■ 

Reserve  for  Re-Jnsurahce  and  alt  other  claims 
Surplus  ever  all  Usbllities- 


*500,000  00 
2,286,388  25 
307,152  26 


Total  Assets  January  1st,  1892,  * S3, 093,540,63. 

n.  NO^Ttn>tK«t,  Kit  ilAUJI  SUM%^^«*r ««<I  Tr*»«*r«ry 

• \ ' . C«*J^  F,  J’K80r.  TIce-PnwMMt  a.  »i totJfti,  ** taior. 

■ TltK  iii{lNi;'JPAi,  TOWNS  AND  CITiKS  in  THE  flNlTBO  STACKS 


MOETOA0E  COMPANY. 


tftvfHtai. FOxi  * • V * *> 

SutpiDH  Ahit  prfifa*  Vs-., 

'Awih  . . ; — ..  . . . .;  ........ 


vf.rji,4u7.v& 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

AND 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS, 

• UF.TtfKNXNtt  -3  3-1  '»'<*  0 r«»f,C»r>;T. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  Q(>f  j>  PEBEHTDBES. 


Five  Years'  Growth, 

Capital  ‘ ‘ Surplus. 

'57,  \ 

m ' l.OOQ.tXH)  •• '•  1 14.U4.Ti5 

m.  UW.IHiO  ©57,945.85 

*:«i,  mkhuim-  «!>».?]«  m 

•ill,  i.ft-w, (km)  Hnu.vMAl- 

’92,  XKHV.IMH)  900.090  00 


Assefa. 

$1211.374,87 

it  ,168,685  04 
iL:li74.8e3:l» 
17.131.404M 


VAi.i.'rr.f.r;  hour  mutt  is  vestments  sent  on 
APPLICATION. 

vj.PT?ei:;s- 

S<uV  Tfork,  40  AToil  ilb  ' LoiuKMR 

Stitftun,  t IT  beroiwliire  6u  Au^tvnliuu. 

4tti  and  ('ligsUiul  St«-  Herlli;. 

TJKR  BEST  ri'KL»  >r<v« 

INVESTMENT 

la \ tM  v*  I MFmJL  &t » t««. 


OREGON 


/ ^ JWrttt*  VVfvU t Of  P-ortliMid 

t thr>  CftWHl  «(*)«#  ip  RrUfOrt  p.'n  to  if  VI  M26. 

i vwmt*k  imai al 

0.00. 


isahMfcJofN 

Wliolfcaaie  fir-d.  . _ _ . , 

Bunding  no^  finc<e»rt-va>»<n«,’tk/»iJli  „ . 

for  tefcrafdayment^f  Capita*  fh  Jd'fciiiwjwtwnw  hi  Ort&tfftln 
Urar&nrt *mftH  aiwuritv,  f**A  of  urtontbil  a) l»xieqt«  uf  #8b 

**&  W»4  mawAafely  profitable. 

Keod  for  full  («foi?nar »«*j*  Fitt&lsfctV  r*fcr*nce«v 

8lCm  »♦  H’BITE  Am,  ToHUmi,  On 


F 


OR  SALE Sheep Ranches 

r*  wm9m-  ixnjL.  Over  tr«yo  Acst*  $4 
and  xf,ac*,  hoct  c*f  cardtrhd  graded Will  pay 
2(lt  <*ti  the  iuV£$tfnew,  rdrruii pkrtu:xiiA?i-  trriu  pv 

BA  $& IvH  A:  <Vr€M*  lFA<U.  iTf  onr • 


A CHEATS  WA^T^f*~Tne-  ,'.*Wk  *>;  and 

adapted  to  &nxh  vf»un^  and  old  of 

bm  srrmrn#  & co.,  mi : »^t  ^bnu^  m* 


To  Savers  of 


Prud«Bt  jJersons  who  have  iavesti^ated 
the  merit*  of  Chicago  Meight^  are  itt.a. 
happy  state  of  raihd  anil  purse,  Oufetate- 
men ts  have  been  so  carefully  «iade>  that 
any  pc  rsp^sl  OJ  writ  tea  txkmi  ua  h on  oaiy 
s6eftgthehs  them,  'fhe  owcew  of 

Chicago  Heights 

are  s$  af  Chicago's  bankers,  brewers,  law- 
yers and  business-wen—  ‘‘get  bur  raring^' 
is  their  standing ..invitation..  Send  for  }I- 
festra  ted  booklet,  with  offer } send  for  list 
d|  satisfied  lot* buyers;  send  for  list  of  otir 
bugy,  prosperous  factories,  Chicago 
Heights  lots,  selling  from  $175,  upwards, 
ea^y  payments,  are  model  savings-iovest* 
Vtient,  -. .. 

THE  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  U»0  ASSOCIATION, 

- 1.'  ’ • ' ' > (ftflflttP  c ;‘(V 

820-821  Chambar  oi  Caeunarise,  -Cbteage- 


$1200.  ANNUITIES,  $1200 

Pot  133-^0  *m  Annuity  Co.  nill  pay  or* 
lia^  S #1060  fyr  twiewly  y^&r>f  wine  of.  the 

principal  to  be  ifetumed.  Deposit  With  the  rnfcyr- 
Sr  tile  tyssxfoafarpp  of  ManncupaliA 

Minn  , v-nll  |iar,ypu  ^ti!2o  aHnuxlij.  Atr^ 

041  toiY :.  MJiixliv.r  siti:i  in  fp^fortion,  retiJrniog-  the 
principal  on  demand  offer  three  years.  Send  for 
. K-ui;irs  ruui  reiV'rcT.ces  Mention  this  Magazine. 


jd'Lfe.b' 

IPWP^.  w .■  ...  -HWB-  v , 

: fas 

/tvSrTV'tiK'A.V.^'tX.  ’tffe  ^ V*  visl iv1** y 


Co 


e 


4U) 


HARP  SR  *S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


SttflSHflMK 

TO  THEvthe  business  or  ike 


Why-  pa?  $100  jpfcr  ytzf  for  your  Life  Jnsur- 
when  . 'ftiftoimi-  of  Insurance 

caa  h?  h:j<l  uv  mt  of  the  strongest  Life  In- 
■surance:  .Ls>tnpanies  in  the  world  for  860? 


From  the  fimt/ls  the  low  rate  at 
which  its  poitdes  are  written  and  the 

ABSOLUTE  FIDELITY 
with  which  ii  has  discharged  every 
obligation*  including  the  payment 
in  death  losses  of  over  $8,600,000. 
Attention  is  called  to  the 

NEW  POLICY  CONTRACT 

which  embodies  all  the  valuable 
provisions  that  long  experience  cart 


Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association. 


RECOIU)  AND  FINANCIAL  STANDING 

MEMBER$MiF/DVm  ...  

Untrttrt  Inches®.  «* * t*c*e4* 

Bi-MontWy  tom*  . . 

RESERVE  FUND.  SE^T.  ais% , 
ttfta tftr  £imms  $w%  Vvef , -V. , ^ , / . „ 

-Strvtttg  in  PretiMumi  * . w. 

New-  Buglft&jui  3# •<%)'-«*(**£*.  ,W.v 
INSURANCE  IN  P^ttCE *.  ,v. 


.,..v . ..yn^o 

. .. , 6oo.mwi.oti 

$OiOOGr0OO  JCK$ 

50,000,000.00 

, 4>a,  t»t>0  .OCKMMS 


suggest.  Correspondence  solicited 


RELIABLE  AQENfS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  STATE. 

Home  Office, 

Potter  Building,  38  park  Row /New  York. 

B.  B.  HARPER,  President. 


GEORGE  A.  LITCHFIELD.  President 


MATMlill’S  SONS 

MAN TJ  F A CT  (!  K EHS  OF 


THE 


PRINTING  INKS, 


NEW  POLICY 


ST.,  New  York, 

aw?  fry , 


.'n<  ter  Wiv^ut  IriW 


STUDY  LAW 


AT  HOME.  ; 

V*1kVA  OArasj*  nsr  r«» 

SPBASM  COkfiEsrOMOtKCt 
SCHDOLDf  LAW,  .0n.-.-iycrw*l» 

Sfe«t td  *>#{  Gt* 

4.  . Sc^Y,  ^ 

DCTRonr,  mscpl  « 


5Xy  'At; HXt 


Yn4\(i'  Porxic<V 


twvvag’lp  ? ?f  f» . it&vk,  t*ar  hit 

V Hv&i  ifXl-WilMi'**#*  ff/'jft  B>H;- 

*u*wunk.  UT»Vr*i>,’vi  Urv’t'^LTf^f  TWiVol  tffow  fr>f  pi  f 

* isosm  I COTt0^^ilrTOYYtr^rl, 
H*<(t^trnj  P?ruvt}:T.CT«l'.r1  )‘^v.  term,  kxxnt 'vtirtiejfvAL 
•Qdniinir'  ’A* tn*r  g<f,  &nH>4i  4 iVk  . t »e<cofc*/  ^ 


i nsu'rant:s  Cu.mpan 


WP.L 


INF- APPLE' 

LANTAT10NS 

AY 


sasMrtrmt 


Is  Superior  to  All 


Gti:  *■ j/*e«  /<»-.  Ucf.ow-r.  Hai.  Pt>*  - P-t  .rUiijp^i>Vi*^' 

yt  WfifiUTV  T RVST  CO.  t70zf  iiTHctfif2>c  llbtdv 


HENRY  B.  STOKES,  President 


HARrm'S  M*04tis&  ADtfRRTi^KR. 


Tf^Aes  Mark 


AND  CATCH  COLO  EASILY 


UNDERWEAR 


(iWTKirrfcft.) 

The  new  system  of  Underwear,  by  which  a light  double-fold  bt  garment,  is  made-  as  one, 
giving  an  inter-air  spacet  prevents  chiHfng,  gives  more  warmth  with  less  weight, 
and  is  healthier  to  wear  in  every  respect  than  any  underwear  yet.  offered.  Endorsed 
by  over  iqoo  physicians.  Best  dealers  have  them.  If  yours  has  nsff,  send  to 


«I?  3E^O  TZ',  IT-  3T., 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE-LIST. 

J.  8.  LOVVREY  & CO.,  «90  Broadway.  N.  Y.„  Selling  Agents  for  the  U.  S 


THE  HOLMES  CO 


AHB 

iHuitkitei  in  fit.  $iid  imUk< 
a 'rtf  y*Y  mkkt  garment; . as  sh #o 

fc.  * in  vhfch  the  point*  of 

dcfllAcnieJti 

«|tf^fTOu;&bo  mak-e s the 

*•  ' »*  ■ vttug  <;*rv*;v\  > t s .e-tsir/ 

by;  the  great  <iubpcs4 
c ftiAtiv  vwdt  c*ur  ttsr^ 

Which  sue  emic*r^3 

»*y  'xkv.4sir»cik  ;; {&&*$ 

s«4  mssfc  pesitet 

rW  Holmes  Co T 

‘ ‘l*fc-«=  CLWibglifi  **!)•?  |uU 

14iw new  Pat  ecus,  atiiJ 
:’'';?>V!4tVT  -fACt4  OniBcCttf#  *ri  tbr  ih*x», 
to.  Iji?iife5  n'c't\ac^\^mt^ 
BBSKv^  >f/i lri  0jye^tea^/  *>hicti.  aotildf  be 

I f&m  hte&Yfri  xtiy  who  ime.T?4  ta.boy . Uuiywt 

ftwiSJj  , , ^ rrhcnia.  Auby  *>ti<  A bo  will 

#mwf  ironhltf  lo  -Sec  tar  hcrsiif  mil. 

faj,:  'C/riy  a*  It*  *•>,.- 

®y  H:  T^>  garments  krn  net  famed  at 

V$j  V*nti  wud  nincm  direct' 

f^...,  v»  * a ;-V4  $rfU  -*fca4  smatdxai  4t»4 
istehL,  to  afty  fan. 
i>£  SiAislacLtldn  £vur*at*tt*i 

THE  HQUftES  $0M 

IQS  Kingston  Strem.  Boston*  M&l&r 


yk  4rcnc  s*pn<UU©o 
unUvt 

It  praTMed  with  tin* 


✓ w wci  wiw»  »jn 

( JAROS 

llpit  Mm 


H f J f/iw-JKwir’- 

:.|  y j *uoa  •#*/*'. 

f$  L , • HS(*.WOM£NftCHlLDREN. 

■ 1 .-■k”  ^ • * A*t,  $wn‘  Vj«wniTL  Dr. 'if.  1.  Joins, 

•y  mt  si**qttlppf<>ftfRU.*«A  rT»U. 

. Yi.  j / 7 rmiTw^oR  ^rx^cout  •• 

sieJlA*  lltif. 

• ; : NON-SHRINKARU, 

• V ' mmiTATm. 

mLT  ,e  J Peifv  mmT*  mim' 
jyivsyieu  re^Ty  nmBT  Ftt. 

XaJAnted  (it  r(vm(«rnt  Ft? ywielw^*  Ai»»l  the 

OrFERED  SOLELY  ON  it2SL  MERITS. 
EUbomtc  Cai*!0AuL\  MeUical  i tfe,  iriailud 

0«  abpHttiUQtt.  J 


831  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

4il(0j&0  <rUl  thfdnijh  diK  Jv«4i 

Vy  **er«Ji*  i>nu>*t<l. 


Go  gle 


j/Aitrsuw  MAvAZ/.yg  Apriiftjyssk, 


Fortunately  Fashion  is  Elastic, 

While  for  real  swell  occasions  only  the  •‘poke  ''  front 
**  -POC  ASSET  and  LAMAS' K.A  collars 
Vii.i  — are  regarded  v:y  sufficiently  impressive, 
the  fact  remains  that,  as  the  ladies  choose  such  coJots 
as  best  become  them,  so  the  men — within  certain 
limits— may  choose  their  collars,  sdecfmg;--ffo«j  ' en- 
dorsed shapes  the  one  most  in  harmuoywith  the 
“style ,J  of  the  wearer.  '/•  ’ . ■>’  . \ 

So  that,  wirUc  the  above  shapes  are  pre-eniinently 

aL ■„  _ L.  . wii-..!"  ■ ti,  k vAmrrnro.T  a' vw  « ■ j ' kfcX:  1*  rrA^r  \ 


Bthe  choice.  the  MONTELAC'  and  NARENTA  are 
ip  perfect  good  taste  for  men  whose  it  teles'.  Appear 

l t s r r.  t . . » » . r . 


better  dressed  with  bent-point  shapes.  . : t 

For  “all  .Tot i »d ’’  use  there  -is-  a eery,  decided  growth  among  good  dressers  for 
the .tunvdmvn  c«H.o 

Summer  »RcAc;  styles,  we  presume,  have  helped  this  tendency  to  secure  a per- 
manent ploCr . 

The-demaori  lias  been  met, and  for  extreme  tastes  is still  satisfied  in  the  NATiCKi 
ami  NAT!  Lid » Collar;-,  ; but  realizing  that  extremes,  modified,  best  please  tire*  majority, 
we  illustrate  this  month  a turn-down  cut  on  entirely  new  lines,  which  satisfies  good 
taste,  insures  perfect.,  comfort,  and,  is  absolutely  the  correct  thing—it/p^ 


ETUMKA.  At  all [Outfitter^,  •'  XZ2&~~ 

CLUETTV  COON  & CO.,  Makers.  Factory;  TROY, N,Y 


U.  w.  Cpt.  Sl»t<  and  Jackacn  Chicago,  11\. 


- ^ f i lir 

h*r*  tfft  ■■■**>  surpass 
anything 

produced  T b ov  - 
vUd  made 
trts  thousands  ; of 
tnrnuV.  S«r<d  for  one 
more  ltiim 
tt>  **£?<?$$- 
ipreftifet*  The 
j&.tib  if  you  -sbonTil 
oat  tike  iht  suit: 

Saoftpiw  of  clcth  oh  application. 

Write  far  urn  *4 -pi go  Worlds  Fair  Catalogue. 


«MUiUIUU  UlCiASUIC,  P 

moiled  Oil  receipt  of  six  ©enis- tt*  coyer 
jjackiog  and  postage.  Our  F*l| stock  rif 
t*uiti *t\49y  6rcrfa«ff«p#afld  Trau- 
is  very  complete,  and  ■%tr'.^n 
supply  pat/ims  at  fits  (umiak  la  tailoring  it 
the  mast  fovnrahl*  prices.  Our 
And  K”r*ef/  Ortawatr  *j*iti>  si»lk  ©T 
Cloth  lin«g,  for  h a bargain. 

% Our  Customers  Risk  Nothing. 

Garments  ma  y be  returned  To  tea  fur  any  cause*  arnd  when  so  re- 
turned we  oblique  ourselves  W pay  all  express  char#.**  ifeil  re- 
turn money  or  make  new  garment*  Without  delay  or  controversy. 

KAJffM  * AIXOBISO  C0M 14  R Wash* St, 
IHOfANAPOUS,  1WD. 


: SPACE  J 
WVCTB  ATPOtMTS  W* 


BA BPEK  '4  BA 944144  rgSTSMH. 


Woven  m their-  ow#  Looms  and 
Bleaehad  on  ih#  own  Greens 
DESIGNS  by  the  BEST  ARTISTS. 


OtV< 


Ombre  and  CJIaee  Vel- 

vet* and  Sill**;  Vaney  Velvets, 
shaded  in  complementary  col- 
ors; Velour  effect*  in  rielr  Wool- 
len and  J** ill* -and- Woollen  stnfl* 
— fl»e*e  are  Voveltles  of  the 
Season  for  handsome  Dinner 
and  Reception  Ctown*. 

The  Name  material*,  In  special 
widths  and  designs^  are  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  style  of  waist 
mid  sleeve. 


Rcrrtfttered  Trade-mart. 


\v<?re  o£ . $ri$b J ••uitiHaf drto  reV: ; in  to 

the  lii&ti-.'g&y'ls,  ..'himd&rchiftfe  i<xrfe?  to  :'?*  ..m  *.la*g£ 
ifUanUii^  iWm'  STanes*  Gt#;hi3»y , and  Sk^er&nd.: 
The  clt  tVicevt  product  it jf>$  of  the  \ rod  /tig  nxzim  f »ci«r*rs 
af  al^. the  assortment 
jrtDW ■ invite  Tlitr  alien  (■hmotf  yvwfjr  m&irho  lovt$!pyth 
to  look  at  pretty  hiindkroihurb;. 

Stm jf>) iCi t y smd  rttfaVfttfsy* of ..■  fcvssfry-. 

kerchteh*  are  in  larger  i&suimrM  -md  demand  ilnu* 
eye*  before:;  narrow  hem*  wUftttedtksmail  karri;  a?e 
preferred.  f,  •**  jV **•  - 

Ev?yy,  iklt  is  ^attahUii  fun  tihnL 


Broadway  & 11th  Street 


THE  RLNEN  STORE. 
64  West  236  Street,  N.  Y 


ffAnrs/t's  ifd gaziss 


Crowding. 'the.  toes  or  the 

c&t  style  j^ckfrigr  K*«8&»  '*#*  o*r  bun^ 

ions*  and  unshapely  feet. 

Causes  that  itote  tn  yotd  Stdfcktfig  VKlfen?  tbe.&g. 
toe  throagh- 

Wauhenhose  utt  the  most  Durable  and  the  only; 

eOrtltOftaWe  hose,  b^esujs^  thcy  allovv  the  toes  their 
plural  positions.  Sold  by  peajctt  at  by  coaiL 
j*|PMf  A F me, Medium of:.Heivv Chttofi*. -four  f*»'<Vsi s*>ft i>Ule 

•T*\  ^ thr*t  pair*;  Merino,  Mforaistfcir  Wtna^.'iWopaii^;  tor 

$t,o*x,  C*%hq><M*>  rsvo  p^n^  $*.50. 

Wf^MlPN^A  Black  Coiion  o*  Natural  &*Abnc#*u,  tw 
vinicn  ^ pairSf  $I<00.  Olfhoiw;  two 

CO,.  7(»Cb^^ 


FINE  HJVND-EMBROIEtEX^FB 

IRISH  P0I3ST  LimS. 

•Keif  just  m'Hlved.  A&  yoWr 

0«  yh^W  you  ^77^  Scrnll,  y ^.'put- 

^^5.  irnttaii  ami  tr.iwigrtjn.5  nmOft  o«  special  oriiirr  through 
fVur  4ciUr 

Tfckr  4,:.Ioy4«v«ir-”  Embs/utlpred  Linens  are  e*po<jtfm  of  the 
ifighof  -vCm.  tn . Hand  Ew&KHti&i'i&i  « w*  &re  -It*  .*altr  at  all  fiflit, 
djJi» . fjpjuilet^  wiihoui  v Jayctev/Kfr1*  uvde-rttark 

ft  w»f  reiailer  dow  not  koep  thsm,  vvrit<u&  Aful~,«*viH  h& 
you  t*hr<  Aries. 


tm  BEST  * FITTlhlCV  MOST  DURABLE  HAtr-HOSE 


:>55*i'A  &£**&£> 


ON  THE  TOE. 

For  Sale  by  the  Trade  Generally. 

Post-paid  price-list,  fully  descriptive,  to  any  applicant 

iSHtAW  •SSTOCTi llS'O  CO- . I,OWKLU  AlAdfe- 


Corticelli  Wash  Floss 


T>v^.»>- it^vi  ffy>  ffye  t||  Arti^c 

<\  fois&fy/tm ix$&  4i%  fhni&a  (4 

:*aij  .5po&fj?. ' (v^p  tfe- 

■ 

J*i  & M;!Loid»l  :\C5LxWUl  i'Uj 

V >* ar>h  ijftiip.&d  t s f; . -Kb. ire  & mi  t#  t he. ij&rnd 

•'  w'th  ; ,*f.V^h  « vWsi.-lt  tiAv  sit;V*ri.T;  ;,,;,i.-.‘. 

■ I • 

•••’■-  ■ • • 1 

• F ••  p •':,  ■ .-■ t.*'  o.-V-'-'T; 

•*5^*  •-'l&ftrs  •t^k.--'Vid  .f/j?/  (Fn*Ue:|  ;u>*  fg- 

■ k *3*pt  >\t  X*  f v*  . ' '•’,  ••'•v 

L,K  CO.,  Florence*  Mass. 


a A R/’JCfiVf  i rJOAZ/.vF  ADvsnriASk. 


Utility,  Beanty,  mi  Meg 

are  combined  in  this  Brass  and 
W Hite  Bedsteadt  wh  idh  is  the 
acme  of  ; " v£**  -J l ; 

Comfort;  Sirtflotfe, 

Ciesflfinm , 

C{H5¥fi«reco8>  . Oega&ce, 

It  never  Umisltes.,  never  wears 
out  4 ;j»  . jpetfectty;  made*  easily 
handled 

M&nuf«Mdt#«d  expressly  to 
ineer  the  those  seeking 

a thoroughly  reliable*  comfort.* 
able  Bedstead  at  a reasonable 
price. 

Price,  iltli  f o?cb  Wire  Spring: 

M«»  ft  ties  ft. 

•tiUfe;  fig.?*.  si  a.  is.  sis.il. 

IWrUp  and  V 

In  ordering,  remit  by  check, 
express*  WO!##,  bf  shostal  order. 


PUTNAM  & SPOONER, 

(Successors  to  PUTNAM  4k  CO.),  ‘ ] 

546  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mftrrtiet?  ibts 


WE  CAN  WARM  ALL  AMERICA  IN  WINTER 

WITH  DOW*  «m  PERFECTKW  B BEDDBG.  i 


l?ElA»|Kft  MAfgfUAUi, 


HE  HATH  SLEPT  WELL  WHO 
REMEttBERS  NOT  HE  SLEPT  ILL 

.■V  Out  metallic  ■bedsteads  art  lierhl.  airw  cheerful . 


HARPER  'S  if  A OAZIVX  A D VERTfSER. 


Has  done  >««*#  ta  wm  a ^rats  ar*d  kit#  h PR£L2'Ti*  FACE 
tftatt  any  kuoum  * 'j 

jj&Bt  Oily  Sallow  Skin 


For  nearly  half  a century,  Lowell  Carpets  have  be*D 
ackuywJedgod  by  All  to*l»e 


The  word 

AFJfr&AttS  in 
VAtitTAtjUKT* 

M wu- 

•»on*  and  iivAf 
iBnifwh  rt*r$>y 
repent  Vf  ihw 
i«r  n iji>  ft  & ■ 

&AKtiry  thT 

fcoUmir**]cr-ro;i  rk*f 
and  i>e  sure  yor4 
the  gtihuhi* . 

• ;«•  ■ ; 

GAfePEt's. 


Th^EOWEIX 
INGRAINS  art- 
WU1U1&  upouw  hi# 

few  stick,  which 
the  Flitted  fittatfe* 
Court  decided  to 
be  <*  valid  tade- 
mark.  "hie  stick 
is  io  two  solid 
pieces,  with  the 
name  uf  the 
LOWEU. 

COM  FA  N Y 
stamped  wUhfo. 

NEWARK  GY 
IMITATIONS* 


Ttite ' ure  iu vc.rUtdy  full  width,  and;  may  !>* 

had  in  a large  viwdefy  of  design*,  which  fQV  tephnlqne 
•nd  coloring  are  unequalled,  ren dining  tile m eEpeoiftily 
appropriate  fur  art  Utic  home*  /•  A ; : 

For  Sale  hy  all  Ftr#l*rltt«* 


^rnmarement  remove  ihw  dtrxd  cuticle  *nd  increase 

the  drculaihjn  »ohderfullr 

TAt  apapf  it  wkai  ZudisstAl  m Baifsy's  Rubber 


exion  Brush 


F WRAPS 


HENRY  HESSE 


90 kart&i  i>r*n  i & ,.  &>i\ 
IjuUrs*  Ivifcwtei  U/  sYtlttP 
^<4  C'^ditfet  wilt  Km\  kiy-  a 

t\  vuiil  iViu 

K 3f  rr  T Wt  V t A WA  % 

«roKf*TCf>  knit  liew 

Sfr*>  K’djti  Javkfc**  Fibt  Hi 
J */$>??  jAi  Inate*  * YivT-MN  X ; 1 7 
«i torvrvcar,,  ’ fsHtMiE  t JOew.Vrjnu 
X fr-ftr v>  f t 'fi  * * »«  Tru*  ra ** 
j&arn  ti/j^no ' fix’?  t * t/)i  aidH  return 


mp:*i  them 


AnwtiCii it  IH  u Cwit  pan v 


FOR  THE  SICK  - ROOM, 
FOR  THE  NURSERY,  FOR  THE  BATH, 
FOR  STEAMER  TRAVELLING, 

Ft5R  JUt-  R ftiEWA  V C A R Rl  ACE . FOR  V ACHTfNO 

friT  MfcfJv  AVuntin^  ?<n  ! the  ©i.tn;,  $0  7^  t.?  wV.fr 

HijCd  atvi  K'<  i Vcih^fed  ii  • 

^4.*;//  ^-  ♦ Mir#-  i'ui!  Ut'itt'itj'liOH-'  J >//  uif  n/^dirn n'tvt 

•.  'ifOT-SS  F*R0S/T  42tvWaibV^^tt  St,3«*^h  l&#s^  U,SvA, 


HAjfR 


.rnRDii 


To  know  what  one  wants,  and  to  get  what  one  wants,  are 
two  different  propositions.  This  is  as  true  of  gloves  as  of 

anything  else.  You  want  gloves  that 

wonT:*ri|i_/-or  —gloves  that  will 

wear  well:  you  can  always  get  them  if 

you  will  see  that  { is**  ■ ' . this  brand  is  on  the 

inside  of  the  glove;  — .We  are  spending  a 

great  deal  of  money  to  let  every  one  know  that  the  P.&  P.  gloves 
with  this  brand  inside  arc  reliable.  This  is  why  we  advertise. 

If  your  dealer  does  no  l keep  these  gloves,  inf  own  us  of 
the  fact | and  we  will  send  you  the  address  of  our  nearest  agent, 
and  enclose  yon  with  same  a card  entitling  you  to  a dif 
count  of  to  per  cent,  on  the  hrst  pair  which  you  purchase  of 
our  celebrated  Fon  taine  glove. 

PINGS  & PINNER, 

384  Sc-  386  Broadway,  New  York. 

Digitizec  by  GOOgle/.-..;  M ' 


Stockings  jppgpg 

wore  b?  ladles  and  children  fjS 

there  is  only  one  vv  jr$ 
i j'Kc  supporter  wlncli^  /// 
cannot  cut  the  H . 

stocking.  All 

genuine  ^S^yMwL- 

WARREN  % x f$|$  . 

A^ylf^)  HOSE  SUP- 
A)  Jhf*'  PORTERS  are 
ift'i  ^7*7  mac^e  Warred 

vijfc V\  / / Fastener s iv  . 
'An\U  Rounded  Rib  on 
fy'yj  Holding Hdges^— ail 
/ 4 II  other  supporter?  nm.ivt 
l / 1 / cut  the  stocking',  K«Jr 
\ \ \ I sale  everywhere. 

i.  \ l V.  Made  by  Ge.--.Rt  froyt  Css,,  tfew- 


•'■■>:  a-..  :h\ 


PERFECTION  RUBBER 


VV Pit  ^hocU ^ 

I;'  y*t  ■ '••V.  RfW  h -1 C>fc* 

, . tbym  *<  ^^*Vru  Vh®  < •}.;'V4*  W ;CLrr,<J^r,«K 

.,-;  *t§f-V%'  w?  j ■ #• 1 fit..  ^|Tr%»d. 

t-£v  5^3^t 

if  critf  4**1  -»  *i>vrt  ft!  carnaT  U (wttA 

; rV*a?y«.  . & Al5.^.  <»feCMfM  j)p4  Of  ?Wf  *)(UP'A'Asrft} 

y .p*\t*t*.  rpjii . .*.  . v . . ' . u *: 

ftfan  w,  itk*  V$l\  $pfro  per  (ngitr,  MXiUa  Ln<*<¥i,  ?$£ 

•;  ,!‘  '•'•  ?*£  •L,‘;  “ 


<UT  TJOJf. - **T  d^tvr*  ***** 

ctltfcrta*  nh0*'<.  icriiitAiit  w.  fj,  mnwIm 

SftWf  ^nttiiie  ttrief  ^ ^*l«o*. 

neb  iiib#rltiiUtia«  «rf  /r*fr4Wieui  <ie-H 
•K^^eri  ft  ir  f«vw  fin? 

^ tuning  a 

gV*\  4*t  :ni»&v%  litentMH*  ^g&rj 


SSSHOE  GEimEMEN. 

k sftiobt  red  *ho«*  ilai.  ’will  qoi  fi|  > Ilt^Culf, 

3<?**/xiWt* .' >jfsi T>tiU1  li*si£to,  Or.cvibRvrnor*  cvflifarUihtf*,  *trit£h 
iU'i  lu ruble  iUAja  <*»y  oui^r  #l«*>e  ^’ht  «>M  <*t  Ur  ^d1^* 
EOtth^  cr.int^mi  firm n fco  |£. 

n»<j  Otijj  ^b«>v?  IW«4^  wlfto  c<i«t|»i#*fR 

*?t*urety  >ew-Bi1  M.OXe  <>ux^hi»  ^hqwuuti. 

^'hlc.h  gi^i*  v^ro/  cJa  rt^\f  weR,  Ehc*o^ ^/>l  x ux  u:»^ 

ptf«s^  fo«*  *ttcjh «K>4)rr4sb*«rRt^  oTiiy*vn^ 

L M>  ft  yrtrt  j>  of  on,  l£o  ««a  w)sto 

B fpvpru  fAroo^t.  aro*k*nrftbl^ 

L tiif  M? . I-  1>infU taAS  M.iW 

K TVfcWi  f»T»ra  %hrr;wgh  can  t.«*j  tor^lrett  fwj  ta*rvr  Oo»/:.\  HJe 
b ^ v- V*.UJ  rln  nr .!&*«•*? r,  lij unv<4*erh 

Mira,-  i -!}r*IiXs"rM  fit  f/-ur  Jir*  iftilF  jlo  ♦•:  ofv 

" > .• ' ■ A- ‘<  ,'EU u,  afcodja  o6n*iifct  tiRi  mt&&Qt  -ttfumw 

WV  *>t  t;uM^  AH****  tyfri  f»y*t  r*» d ^ 


iko  tniir  rJii WrJi'i&i'xvbti  -e  ^.*K 

ln>,rtC*R  #)Ur  atoMrtetfl 

toutn.  Vt\  I,  ,.WO  ^ t ^ ^ '« 

#i  UDd  *£  Iflroi  O^f 

.,  wv*iPfurrM- 

«5Tj;  ttwff  t*'dud5 

ami  mM  WvrK,^kf>A.'0‘-  r 
t fiovn'  f .Anttor 

Ik  #)  ,TA  .'Sh. :£<J 

3PK,,  h «o*t  5>.%v»^;  ^53,/MK 

: x-tv-^r 

ury>.  ‘.  r \ h^-  h 

•Vw  o/  ^listTw 


•hrvit»  4e?il*'»*fc  trs)4  «e«diitntn  irfc«»rr’  C 

Ji ib*  m four  f»*nr<« iltwi  to  F!i»rror?; 


MOTHS ! 


rt%  in  Ganmsu  m Fa S ?$  Xotb- Proof 

'rite  IiBTiiuPt  PA^rn  haj^Cct,  * B^rydel 
r Rdoto  fijjt  »J&  UUrty  SU,  N V City. 


ificlndk-  at!  the  new 
and  lA^Wi^iwbb:  ^earc^. 


C.  J.  BAILEY  & CO. 

(Ev^ry thing  hi  Ruhtjcr  Ur-oif.*}, 

S2  BoyJston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


a 0 ^iqnojj  inoipt^  tWm? 

ja^ai)  mi  >**?  *>»H*  B ’Ui>:j  uuiii  re?.*  pbv  *»aoq3  t iKtVMS  { 

t B 3 auxuovi  , a h v:»3 vf|  Z£  rang  *H* 

xaag  U vou^-jptH.  ,wj  hi  vj-vtrT »;\o  Buy  >ncL  c.ea  [ ^|q«)JO|f»ud  ?f| 

' i^ig  aqi  l (kr  .*p3Myk&4 sjjp, j: ‘ B pat  * ) iwu*  j,  *«q*  rsn(  U8  .-foqx , , 


asn  pen's  MjtGAzr/r*  apvxrtiskji. 


uncomfortable,"  says  your 
foot,  “ cold,  clammy,  pinched 
and  painy," 


rhi  a'kTC*  Hc»  1 4-  shoes,’*  says  my 
IlaVC  rvll  foot, and  so  I 

am  always  warm  and  healthy.0 

Alfred  Dolge  Felt  Slippers  and  Shoes 

are  ideal  winter  foot  wear  If  you  want 
to  know  more  about  these  goods  before 
*ff4enhg?  send  for  our  -pfrmphtei\u&ft  a Felt 
Footing " It  co$ts  but  a postal  card  of 
inquiry. 


lanid  Grem  &*  Co. 

FOLK  A OK  STS, 

& nwi  Sfuar^t  Fr^ /fork, 

(44  Ka.?r  ikrtf&Q  . 


This  trade- mark. 
on  nil  our  goods, 
Kon  c genuine 
Without  it* 


fsf*j*v  mp9£  i n xbstm 


»s  heard  ernphajtk*  approysd  of  the  Burt  & ^.f.^eKAkh-j-vHarrerr  Shape" 
shoes,  Tire  i^timonhb  usevi  in  this  -.advert * • are  . ejected  from  hun- 
dreds aA>  • «s*i^ru^pc:e  of  ihifty  vssrs  with  the  shoe 

needs  of  Jthe  xjtQKe^  ^rade  in  the  United  States  Uaa  teugln'  us'  haw  to  make 
% shoe  f^  fc  dimply 

Tn  the  wearer  of  the  Bust  & PACK  Aft.n  '*  R^ncct  Shag*  >J  shoes  free- 
dom  from  com*  uitd  discomfort  uf  e%ry  kind  h d’^^eid; . require  no 

tedious  break  mg' -in-.  Thi*v  are  made  in  atty  style  <5 r shape,  three, grades. 

Hand > .'Ma?w*  or'  Ban  -Welt*.  {JenuScre  Cordova.fi  {H drse- 

Hide)  French  Calf,  K ang&rocr,  Patent  1/feathiier,  Mexican 
Burro,  and  English  Ora  in*  If  y cwr  deafer  dcas*  uor/teep  Them,  we 

will  send  them,  cxpresV  pFnpaio,  to  yovir  ad^ire^v, 

Wc  also  ftwike Hunting  and  Mountain,  ©out#  #£&  nmgue,. 
Russet  or  Black  English  Ora***// 

Ft?TfC£ MV  havf  sptwtif  tj  M+(Of  Shap  nt 

ite.  «vw  of  Park  ..TOee  ^.•..Urodt/irdfff, 

/fete  K%vf £,  t^k/) ' , V^htrf  Pftill  t uf  the  £Hm  T 

i pAOK’AKb  ■■:  FifrKfC-t'  SfaifF:  >#*S£t;  <#** . &r-  :fxMT}ii. 

PACKARD  & FIELD 

(SA.i'ieMora  *<£  8uH' ft-'-fodwrifi.  ',  ..'•.  . 

etsbCKTOV.  tt.\A5. 

."  My  friend  ijso  proud  of  them.  1 believe  he  sleepsVith  them  oft;  his  ft 
Enclosed  tjntf  my  order  for  ;»•  pair  of  BilRT  & Packard  Kofreet  Shape  shoes. 


St*e  that  | 
ihta  Triidr-  {: 

Al«r|t  in. . 

j 

.'{>  fA.'TV  j 


'*  J btivc  worn'  yum  ‘ Kturcct  B " PUa»«  ^l»4  mc  inotUcrt  p4if 

Shape  * »hoeA  lot  simic  irmti,  and  B of  Hi*  Burt  & -pACK  Awn  ^Korrect 

mu^t  wy  they  an*  all  any  onel  Shape  ‘ ^ht^e  by  .-xpr-tsv,  LJ.).V. 

could  tannine.* ’ f I jam  in  love  with  thcin.u 


For  baby's  skin,  scalp,  and  hair,  nothing  ip  the  whole  world  is.  so  cleansing;,  so  purify- 
ing, and  sb  beatiUfyingas  the  celebrated  tnici  Rn  Soap,  the  most  effective  skin  purifying 
^ and  beautifying  soap  in  the  *orld,  as  weir  as -.purest  and 

-W.  j Ml-  «v  • ^ species t ot  chile!  and  nursery  soaps.  For  irritating  and 

■WX^V  -fc  ^ ctuptiOos;  of  the  skin  and scalp.  with  dry,  thin,  $nd 

' felling  hair,  tied,  rough  hands  r-dth  shapeless  nails,  and 
-v/*  7X-?Jv,  i \yc  Vh  .simple  rashes  and  blemishes  of  infancy  and  childhood.it. 

/•  V ‘s  ahsolutdy  'idedi&parable:  Thousands  of  grateful  mothers 

^mmcyz  y ' . pbattpiince  it-  the  only  perfect  baby  soap. 


CUT  l CURA  SOAP 


■ -.  is  the  only  core  for  pimples  and  hiackheads.  because  the 
'"kr/r  only  preyetidYC  <d  lnfla/rtmation  and  clogging  of  the  poreSy 

the  cause  of  minor  affections  o(  the- sk^b scalp*;  atid  hair.  Sale  greater  than  the  combined 

sales  of  ail  Qther  skip  aiid  eoffrplexiori  scrips,  ^ 

*j  Rnf»ff>c  'Miffpr  when  d wtVc  K-r-tSer  dcifis  are  literally  on  fire  with  itching.  st:Uy.  ar.d 

nOW  • aUIlCr  blotchy  sfcm :;*^.vse]^;-.feeflscs,.  none  but  .mothers  realize,  A \ihgfe 

application  6f  th<  i>iTTict>RA  Remedies  will  relief,  permit  rest  and  sleep,  and  point  To 

svct&y  arid,  ...mix,  ' Price : O rvr  uifa.  dio  grcst  Skm  Cure,  50c.  ; Cu  TlcuitA  SoAr, 

CvrrrvKA  R^tyL\^|?Tv  ilit:  . Blood  ruri her,  $1.00.  Potter  Drug  and  CuiiwiCAt  'CbReaUA'rior^ 

D. -t ‘ * .1 » t ' 4 taAtefrf-  ■*.< i ft  Cft.  ,V  C.-  i , ft  • vt,  T,  1 ‘ 4 , ..  - — .1 1 . . . , ... , mftt  1 .. . 1 f M... 


§■  ■ i 1 . 

*/  Qrrtd 

■ ^ fcsrtv 

Cle&ir  cures  troublesome  biuuArs*  ausi  h*  the 

Most  Fash  iona  foie 

jhair-dre^sffur  in  -'Ute  madrat  .Sfa  ^tt«r 
h«w  dry  ?wod  wiry  hair  ms*  bo,  oMe* 
the  h»fiu*Hire  ot  AyerS  Hair  Vitgxt  it  be* 
pUubleto  tue  eomfc  anti  ijraxh  When 
desired  pj  restore  color,  the  buitT£  tfUould 
be  wll  .shaktfriv  but' Aot,  if  a drying  Oiily  U 
n^iRd:  That  the  hair  my  it* 

youthful  o»>for,  and  fceauiy,  It, 

shoubt  be  drc*$e<i  dally  with 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C  Ayjer&Co.|  LrAf*M»Maaft* 


Go  gle 


a.uirs n » vui.i7.iyt;  a a vm  tis/cr 


After  shaving 


A lotion  that 
soJ'lenSj.  hcaiv 
and  beautifies. 

A toilet  article 
bt  m&fvfelJous  delit'acj' 


An  ounce  of  prevention 
against  -chaps,  irritation, 
i'Crfigh  nestk,  which  s£«f ten  ebrne 
with  winter.  ■ 


/Cy  3*!*;  fit  Druggists,  $6  and  sg  <tni  bottle. 
4**  if  mfc  ;$jj&  Sesnfdc  fai  snail,  scn\. 


HARRIET  HL'BB-YRf*  AVER’iS 

Recamier  Toilet 
Preparations 


Ree&niter  Cream 


flecarnler  Balm 


Reoamier  Lotion 


pass | 

lasted 


Reearriier  Powder 

-$;l  t>r>  vVjUiVv' 

Soap, 


JOS  FIFTH  AVENeE,  N6W  YORK, 


?r  HOT  TO  BE  OBTAINED  Of^YOUK  BRIMS? 

5ENDJ50?fDR  SAMPLE  BOX  Of  FOUR  QDOftt 


Sc«4  for 


Rr**f  Sample  Powde'r. 


toir  a$wi 


OAJtPgRS  JfA GAZIS'E  ADrKRTjtRgjR. 


fr  tk&jsxnvnL 

; varices  soap. 

[ UAttc  tHYirSS , rxm* , 

; t *r;i  lja&a  t'aaox&a & 


__  , |F*c  $lraite.7  ' k. i;';v v.  . '■•  ... ; 

This  famous  btttnd  cf  Shat  in*  $<*&p  hwn  brought' 
Heuifog-  Co mf urfcttf  wrer 


v 4 (Facsimile,?  , 

3°*P  e«*»M*JfleU  BirtT<^t»jniU*My  so 


o Million  Chins 


Rich-  Creamy  Lather/  Heaitojf  prop^rtteSH- 

V *jU*er'  HYifiviuir  Sosti  * worh£  __ 
rep«ita«ft»  «td  * **le  tftawi  thU*  p( 

*11  mnerfi&Anns 

/ gC<06MfVv 

Sfcikyiii#  So&p  MU  suffice 

*<£  upwards  uf  iStVAtj^ves 

8bsv«ft  for  1 (scot  5 
tie  ku?*  yon  the  C*&m htez&i 

*%  *V®qrnte  ^ st2*>r-*rtftUo<t  to  ftniUn* 

Jt^dfwS»D  ft  °*  ^ foQgki**  fa.*  i&x. 

"Ffc*  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury.  Ct.  tr,8.  A, 


tie,  but  effect!  vx— }*  otet  — Cmrt  Jfl*~  Bfc  f reaUm#, 
IJ^we  propBrtieff  ha^ne  tir*«  W*  tvw**, 
\mtikteft  Hbavlwf  * wo 


Sfl  ottttr  Sharing  Site**- ben 
it  to  « tfeft*  t *o*p ~©  &fce«  Af&r  ficher—crwnmler  lac 
mure  jronenlng  to  the  beaHt^ajut  ©or*  toothy#*  b 
jjSfe  Wja  be viwuiixtitul  ^tTWtK^iwrno*; 
withtitolct  iacQnered  o*i?t*4.  ectme<i  with  etafrAj 


to  ^he  t***Ht^*nd  ©ore  «a*»Uung  to  *Utfi 
oettcf  cum*.  iswwittittti  - 

iacaoered  A> t*4.  xxtreTed  with  riahAArooio 
taaliwm  t&*,  S5usd  a*?  <t mo»t  d*lic«te— delicious «htor- the 
fflgf  *>f  Atuirot  &*»&,  the  pyr^r^W4N»t<»t~ 

©Ot?  t coat  Ijr  <>r  perfume#. 

SIT  Ba  *ute  you  #efc  Wi  u t AM*? 

SotlMt  moat  ait  erood  drag  Don't  t«t«  imyifcto* 

««*. .; 1 t ^ottr druffftut  VIII  hot  supply  you,  wmiJ  to  us* 
^Sailed  t<;  *hy  jEKrtnt  ppcPftwltf  for  SESo;,  m by 


w«/  rVM,v  *»V*»*-*r, I.VI  *<A  < Ul  V? 

Tbej.  Q.  4laetonburyvCt-  t7,.3^A, 


This  is  the  Priest, 
Alishave:/( 

_AffO  SHQRjN^gf 


LEGTRIC 


Who  mahr(Q)  |tl 

the 

KiifomRH.  r<43j  '!Jp^) 

) ^1518X^^0^1^ 
.SHAfVP^KEEH, 

Which  shaded  the  priest 
So  SMOOTH 

A/D  GLEA^. 

TORREY  RAZORS 


TORREf 


. for 

c }•■.  Mi  Ct  fiiiROri. 
io  <C‘m|>t-titor: 
H»Mnte<-d. 


are  k<y>wn,  uMd,.3nU.;pr*is«J.  everywhere. 

every  HaZOR  aad.  STROP  said  under 

to  tfive  satisfaction. 

cat  Mfiok;  tioiff  to  Adwtct.  ^tiurpsn;  %fid  li^p  A 


mortar: 

TORK  01TV 


ituitn- r'ty'T'. 

J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co., 

Box  TKr  Worcester,  Mmss 


STA.RPKR'8  flAVAltltg  AX'  VZR TlSflt. 


f Rookwhod. 

:>Wl_  The  methods  in  use  at  the  Rookwood 
9Ejk  Pottery  are  directed  to  making  each 
Iff  piece  individual  in  color  and  design. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  issue  a cata- 
logue. The  ware  may  be  had  at  the 
HBF  Pottery,  or  from  a leading  dealer  in 
tKjL  each  large  city,  whose  address  will  be 
P9  given  Upon  application. 

RoOKWOO'b  i^'fri^V^  CtKCJKtfATI.  •'# 


THE  GEM 

PENCIL  SHARPENER 


For  Schools  anti  OflDtreii, 

both  leatl  «nd 
PenrllH. 

IrWLD  & COOK,  MauuffUittiTirra. 

! i Au«*. 

For  C?irval#*v* 


Wr,rn 

rV  OH 
« EARTH,  ft 


jWisp* 

f§ 


«>♦  IM  r SL  F V 1 

tfai&Lo#  ij.  it»,  S-  f l>lv. 

jott*  rmui^oeu  >»  jftil  A 
2*  Wjitftt  W 2 ft  g 


iMTOSTftousr&&  mtM 


Fotfim;  m<:r>  ton ri  n>\ 

Mich.  f Hu-tra’.^d  aud 


CATALOG! 


K will  say  yoa  Ip  bad  oit  by  writing  h>C,  4,  WEBSTER  4 CQ.,67  fifth  Ave.,  New  YAHt.  ■ 


George  William  Curtis 


M&jhdai-ujrcT  W* 

™^CRowrrn  P% 

I yym  wja  ohmm*.  #«««,  ;vv; 

wrtf.  SPtarr,  l»  «.  curat  «w»r  to  Beat,  (jotsr  «4dr«t*.  on  po* 
i If  > on  wuh  a Piano  or  Orum  I ui  U»« 

uCr«n»iw  roods,  and  *lr«  Or«taa»  *r.o„  (dr  the 

1m*  I Aak  and  l**ni  ho  w it>  donw  . UtiAbw-ur- 1 rev. 

ft***  r,15«^ia«rtr^o,  « hCmlWS,  UM&rtAh,  i»»>_  _ 

bo  you  intend  to’  build  ? 

Then  y\ur  ihenikt  ve*  out  books  of  design*  fat  huu^es  Thc-*e 
p*t  floor  ptmos  And  persRwCiivfc  Vifcw*<  m«d  our  privt-s  ibf.  coni- 
woi  kipft  plant.  detail*.  and  spiH^tatii&as. 

Pklurr^qw^  C(ou«e#  (ur 

WOO  tic  3*3000.  - -•  $*00 

A rtUtivOn<vKilnry  Roa^  #800  to  $3000.  54-00 

ColAAal^Hott^f^OOiv^l^^OOOr  - - 2*00 

SENSIBLE  LOW-COST  HdUSCS 
V?r«.  r„  betwwft  $ a 00  wijfi  $1800.  * 1>0O 

2 ‘4  1800  “ 8000,  M 1.00 

M HI..  “ 3CKM>  **  OOOOr  - 1.00 

Lou*- Cost  Hama  Rnd  Stable*,  * *50 

NATIONAL  ARCHITECTS’  UNION, 

H ««*  St,  liw  Tort.  831  CbtstUBl  Si.  PHiladeipMa. 


i ts:  fwtxiWEt  to  < n iifi  t-TO 9 cblh  ins,  ftp 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Curtis, 

Which  appeared  in  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  and  also 
f f the  i II  list ra  t i o n e t > ( j 1 1 ed 

11  The  Easy  Chair/* 

copies-  have  Peep  printed  on  coated  paper,  swt§l^€ 
for  f raming,  and  will  he  sent  (in  cardboard  tubeb 
to  irny  pifclneSs  Upon  receipt  of  t>Yenty-fiv6r.  cents 
each. 

Address : 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

New  York  Otv 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


BARF  SB  *3  MAGAZ/SS  Alt  VSIiTJSSn. 


Tbe  ftiitcht  of  which  marks  & N«w 
JE'fb  m Titers, 

M^ny  K:HVV& DESIRABLE  FEAT- 
URES. I MTERC H ANOE ABLE 
■STEEL  1 vre-WFiEELS.; 

A^y  sjhrffe;  Ji  better^  any  language. 
Carnpioi  spU  Suable.  ' No  wear  our 

io  it.  ' • ;•  • ::  " • V--  r '-■-.  < 

the  Munson  Typewriter  Co., 

N->.  * U Salk  St.  CHICAGO.  I IX. 


I ££»  1“ 

I*  The 

Hammond 

flanifolding 


ALWAYS  READY. 

Will  write  without  blotting  fin. 
til  every  drop  of  ink 


Attachment 

By  which 

0 IS  **©<?.. 

^sp3 


I Money  refunded  if,  after  30 
days’  trial,  it  is  not 
satisfactory. 

SHIPMAN’S  SmOGBAPHIC  PENS, 
best  made,  $1.00  delivered. 

SEND  FOtt  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  - LIST. 

ASA  L.  SHIPMAN’S  SONS, 

16  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

Mention.  Httrfitrs  Magazine. 


Argument 
Now  left  for 
Competitors 


Attack 

The 

Hammond. 


Send  for  description. 


447-449  East  5**  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


MERRITT”  TYPEWRITER 


Te  M UfdfW.  V*l • 

&»r  UjUUK  ftOf  * 

PttfCE  $75  00 

[■sw  nurtUK 

Mm 


Air  ftfttglr  gM 1 Hasson  St. , Rockford,  I8.«  B.U 


W JOHN  ST,  H.  Y.  THE  BEST  MADE 


BARPRR  '8  MAOAZIUTE  ADVERTISER. 


YES,  MATTERS  ARE  BECOMING  INTERESTING, 

And  in  the  Typewriting  World  to-day  without  doubt 

The  HOST  interesting  matter  is 

The  New  Yost  Writing  Machine  1 

And  the  NEXT  most  interesting  is  its 

$?CX)Q  Cash  Columbian  Fair  Contest. 

fWWWWVWWWWVWWIAA/WW 

As  to  the  Machine — 

The  New  Yost,  you  will  remember,  is  the 
champion  of  many  new  and  wonderful  ideas : 
Centre-Guide  Alignment;  non-wearing  loose 
bearings ; velocity  touch ; direct  printing  with- 
out ribbon ; easy  keyboard,  etc.  If  you  would 
understand  its  rapid  march  into  popularity,  and 
why  it  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  patched- 
The  Correct  Way.  Up  models  of  other  style  machines,  send  for  our 
• handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

As  to  the  Contest — 

If  you  wish  to  advance  the  standard  of  typewriting,  as  the  New  Yost 
now  for  the  first  permits,  by  all  means  learn  upon  it,  for  you  will  at  the 
same  time  master  the  other  machines,  and  perhaps  enrich  your  purse 
handsomely.  $5000  in  cash  will  positively  be  distributed  by  the 
judges  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Fair,  as  follows : 

One  Grand  Prize  of  $1000 — For  the  best  exhibition  of  tabulated  work,  dictation,  etc. 

IO  Prizes  of  $100  each — For  the  best  original  essays,  subject  41  Typewriting  as  a Fine  Art,”  etc. 

30  Prizes  of  $50  each — For  best  speed  on  memorized  sentence  and  dictation. 

30  Prizes  of  $35  each — For  the  best  transcripts  of  legal  matter,  fancy  designs,  etc. 

50  Prizes  of  $IO  each — (To  pupils  in  Typewriting  schools  only)  for  best  essays,  legal  transcripts,  fancy 
designs,  business  letters,  etc. 

10  Prizes  of  $100  each — To  proprietors  of  typewriting  schools  whose  respective  pupils  obtain 
the  largest  number  of  above  prizes. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  conditions. 

YOST  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 
71  and  73  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Go  gle 


MortkanUf  Eatkangt  National  Bank , 957  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
This  to  to  certify  that  the  Toot  Writing  Machine  Co.,  71  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  made  a special  deposit  with  this  bank  of 
$5000,  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Judges  on  Typewriters  at  the  World’s  Colombian  Fair  at  Chicago, 
HI.,  hi  INS,  as  described  above. 

A.  S.  APGAR,  Cashier. 

New  York,  Jaae  SOth,  1M9. 
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Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


s .m agmjvb  AbrsitT/sx* 


The  greatest  advance  made  in  typewriters  this 

Call  upon  our  agents  in  any  large  city, 

BRANCHES ; 

337  Broadvyay.  >*,  V, 

14  W.  1’ ourtU  Si.,  Qi 

bu  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Rs* 

ENGLISH  FACTORY: 

Cover* try,  EngUftL 


HARTFORD,  CONN 


is  a pleasure;  provided  you  can  obtain  sat- 
isfactory. svrdthg  pspen  There  are  certain 
wtdin^  papers  that  .siavavs  give  skrf^Faelifln, 
because  they  arc  .'superior  ip  quality  and  mod- 
erate in  price.  They  -ire 

BOSTON  LINEN  (for  society  twre?pondftjce>f 
i BOSTON  BOND  (fur foryrg/iedrrespondente), 
aUNKERHrLL  (for  every-day  correspondence) . 

Vour  dealer  probably  keeps  them.  If  be 
■doeSo  t,  ftii.il  >.v»li  not get  them  for  you,  send 
in  three  s-cent  Stamps  aud;  we  will  forward 
m * ”i r complete  .samples,,  wilt  full  iniarmai 
don  bow  to  obtain  them, 

samuel ward  company 

(tnc^r^rttted), 

Paper  Merchants,  Stationers,  and  Engravers, 

49  & s*  VfiMkUn  Street  Butlduig). 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


NATIONAL 


Irrespective  of  Price  The  Best. 

Color  of  Ink  can  be  changed  instantly. 
Absolutely  Perfect  Manlfolder.  Can  be 
«$ed  with  all  duplicating  processes. 
Standard  Keyboard.  Automatic  Tabula- 
h»r.  Perfect  pnrdope  Guide. 

ATTtlwllP'xfv^rr  p'or.l  onAlltj'  fnnnd  In  ot  her  ittan.lArrt  writlM 


FRANKLIN 


Half  as  manv  Parts 


rvtrj-  t-v-K-v  , ‘’W1*1  * > ^yy1  »uj  . 

VM . 

. .jit -is- £ri Wt 
gjjRt"  ■ T’Arfart' 

PnmV  £»gft$r<*ne.  Gtw^cto.v.  -K^ciliSj 
gaff  t^iralM5titfr.%ttt. 
pjfe*l  tte  it&fticoa*- 

. utii*  l%r.t^s ‘ tfje-'typiL  • 

KJPA  TyT^jWh^'  op.  t;p  of  i.he  QWiAietv 

' iwcs  * Wrftfagr  '$0-  & 

aimtt  is  written. 

TfcPCtJ  fe  tfni. 

$ja£#5  (T  LiTuUeJ/MJlN  $ l>-  ’ ?.'«'• 

N-  -.; iLi^/T>>e*  f'R^lvli^  t • Cbt&j  r M vi^ 
MiU*  fej  SV>fi^tv4  y/r^iir^.:!  W>1-V ' 

A roJ&rt*  «i|  Wooden  fc?ct*r's,  triple  loitH*  **>$  • 

‘ ” y v * •"  ' * FART5  »**  $ 


itir^ct  rtmi  . It-. — ^ „ 

tJhjki-  lKm  4U  f^eujtunk^m  tmbrjci»4  fit  <the  irom  rulj^TBt^> 
T |>a*T.:  <y(  Utc  C'im>f*or>  t x tic  har  nncb tries, 

t 'IROJ1. AR,  sy? ‘W uy<5  ftM  MR  Ml  'V  £M£ NT. ^FjFCLM £<& 


BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITER 


jmiu.iv  wiirrixu. 

MS#KU« INI,\T  .U.luNMfeVT. 
ij-ii&MAtir  mnimv  . f^st*  nvyeum 
U UDf  iTK  1 INK  • SI  M IMJ; 

t^UMmo  si'tr.u.  •.¥?:.:vv. 

POttfcttft  l >1AMF0U)ER. 

.»•<«> p n s i ».\  v t.  k 1 1 xi  ps. 

tUUIT  . lit X.V1NG.-  linuot  p. 


Half  MilUoji  in.  use 

y.ffylvlgp& . BLOOMfeBWRO* 

tMm/M  ttfc ^ /; 

-«'•*«•"  • » * 3 t« . U « _••  J • i ~”V  rea k. 


Positively  The  Leading1  Pen 


Heotitirr 


TTnpn&itWkw<!aivio<?giw<L  AH  rr>c,t-. 

*8?  &VftZttlt\ulAtfru 

A8t«eH4ity.  MAdfhiV  pa7tn**i*lo-  ^ c'^LTn*;. 

■ fYPtWii^fc*  LSI  *W  Yr.rK 

EEAJDCUAa?fflS,  faac  rr^i(?tf 


*4*V  • s^i  ***».■  <»vti £}V.  dt*  ft-'*y*ji 
t •):•*,'•  .Ajtv> Al 

VtTJ  ^*4,'  *i> kJ  ‘i  TV^t  iT'n’  J 

At.«  Lc'Wut  AV»l  1 


I»<*w<S'?r 

Priced 

ii«r  , 

BAR  FEB'S  J iAQApm  ADrZRTfSSR. 


Tssift^jfcjpir \>$  went  F \in  Inf  edlcfrs  ox  cfy^Mrrt.. 

^itPf  Whrf  ; , >r  A*  ill  b<*  5/? Al,  pJWTTlM.  *f>  ary 
. u : --it]  t>i  otafc?  ^loiltvr.  by  Vie  jvu&Ks&ct, 

K f.  H0R5MAN’,  .•541  Broadway.  N.'V. 


DUPLICATE  WHIST 


Mach:  m TV# £>wlw 


ALL  CLOTH 


ALL  LEATHER 


Fm*  8^lt  ; by^TJfcate/fr  'jrj  tV^criesV 

St?a4  tuv  Ralo-.  D . * ; * • : i : s r i -j i:  ■.ina  Pri- ?...-•-  LaO. 

IHUNeV  BROS.  & LVTiRARD. 

Koiomazoo,  M»tH. 


The  Toy  of  foys! 


impout^b. 

CburcVi^.C^fttie*, 

tor*«e»  T c?Wtirit>  V^Ujwi.  I 

R Bodges,  -1 

3?t  'li&iUtikd? ' “ ^1 

IbT  J«lfe|  Ht  : 


>MRhwr-  g 

A^HrdsJ  1 1 

SL^tW'nt  ^ 

T<j«*tluvyolaL^ 


d * err.  &»  n. 


liT.a^s  mcu^P^*  jR  ^yl 
v^r<ijno^L  Li^tos}  AfuJ  ojii.  WF 

},?$?■>  *1  r.{  }huk  *sfv*;i4ve.^\*y*»  ByL 

•jfeit.#*  bo»  to  £42,00  afeoi, 

,T>fcl#MkKrfr  V*A  Hrho*  ' _ _ 

Beware  of  Worthless  hTtitetfonvl^ 

j Ftu  iri<lsE  «Uu*ii«i;td4wor'!r^*%*e'it:*^i 


[i  W*w 


F.  flb.  RICHTER  fir  CO.! 

it  y*\«rux  Ksw  ira^j 


Capital 


T f4*?uc& 

vC>T»«o^t. 


^port>;p9n<r. 
A'Tny  Navy. 


f afetit  FooU power  Maohiuevy. 

- Complete 

'WV&Y  WiVrk^r»;  *&H23tL  Jr 

M>*W  *'ii* . ■'&&&&&$£.  ? ^Dipf’uv  ^it^«  ttov.  m 
ifat&imh*'  i&  ftrw  p* 

fi*W  | *7fi  \L*.uliu  fir  fv  AaTfc*t  i*licT  mrriri  UL 

p»r;:  pyiaOLa*  .?$*«»*-  Yurt,  uteo  Yof?*  jRj 

•■  •'  ; 

■L’>'*i1..*«..'‘»M»  f'.  ^Vkv,  lf^ 

Seneca  Fail*  Mfg,  Co>r  T& 

VfofW  $€•*  SaaiHjto  li’nRHj  *L  jffc  ‘ 


V^V' 


I • ■ i ■ . 


WATCHED1 


yeiVj<ip^! 


BALL  BEARING 


V?  e mak  e cast*s  adapted' 

to  vtv^rv  rt-qttir.ynu-fji.  V • v ' ; ; r - 

Fed  $$£>&&»,  Library  (Jll 

X^gUl,  or  Comtiieftraj 

use.  ( A Un^i k- vvi trails  ft? 

Catalogue 

V^-v-  814  Broadway, New  Ydrlf,  .<* 

Quote  fiUtfWBit*. 


The  CRANDALL  Typewriter 

4 MODEL  OF  ECONOMY. 

UTILITY,  and  DURABILITY. 

at  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 


SARGENT’S  Rolling,  Reclining, 

ifo-*:*1'  Carrying  Chairs,  ||§L.,. 


TYus  is  ■«.  strictly  two.haM(lyrt  T?t*e  writer.  Inferior  to 


l.-VnM^itfljr  TY?K ; Riyltts  In 

English, 

i^ttrtor  gel  *i«t  of  “ M 

tu»ll  flir  u*i*wlf  v j**ld  ioi  &g*y  *r» 

; v li«l«  ibai  wUl  do  «u?lUlu&  UU«  U»*  «Atr »« 

*?«>»*. 

if  tou  ib'iak.  efcftufsdw*^  ? °kf*€6kHK  <fauh  invest  vou?  ONE 
WI,t>AH5v  mi#  Ymu  m»fcA;  If® & CRaN. 
.f>Ai L>  awd  # v ojt  UsveoT  (fc>i2fchfc  of  bwY u^roim  bs&rc.  ,<he  low 
pp£&&}*ifitb  vefi&jj*  thbtojrfrf . /?  %' 

&&£»«&$  Cor  C ATALQGu  fc  and  (wtttor  ia!^<r.to&Hon, 

THE  CRANOALL  MACHINE  CO  , 

a»  is  sail*  si.,  CBKifll.  353  Broadway,  KW  visas. 

J'Actofjr,  ttroityn,  N.  ¥, 


Back  Res-uf’Brd  Xr*£$,  lbT4#v&)  f&d*  And  TaMysA,  Commodes,. 
Earth  CWo.fv,  &wvu*r?  Rubber  4 knife,  SoppUea,  and 

everything  fot  invalids  Full  uribfmatism .and -.UlVatnitod  -cata- 
logue* fret  by  addressinc  SARGENT  Aff’G.-CXX,  either  East- 
ern MHce,  814  it r on<f  tvnf,  V o rit * or  Factory* 

Mr**kp&oa,  h,  Quote 


Si n>p!?x  Typewriter 


Phonetic  Shorthand. 

Osgoodhj's  Method  lor  Self-Instrnctioa . 

Manual*  $150..  Reader,  $1.50,  Speed  ■ Boost,  $1.50. 

WW.QS60&PBY,  Publisher,  Rwhoier,  N.  Y. 

THE  OSOOODBY  SCHOOL  OF  STENOGRAPHY, 

*L«cHi>m  K-  V. 

Jnsitwtion  by  mail  oefy ..— TVrtne*  $m.  entitlth*  the  student 
to  th*  iburc‘-n4Thed  tert  -h»^*  free,  tnffTb^ioh  Thorough 
and  Complete-  Synopst*-  /vriwoA.cdt  *tantp. 


Guaranteed  to  do  as  good  work 

As  any  high  price  ftaehine, 

Especial  for  fcctfexiutmal  and  ptivste  use. 

A HOST  USEFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFT, 

SrfvJ  lot  circular 

Simple?  Typewriter  Co,,  £0  Great  Jones  St.,  N.Y 


nmimm  m suns 


-A.  UC!  3d-  S'  A Sifc.n  r> vf 

&-?'■&)  Tt|t.  a»iiter»i  «aw;  fai 
'.lad5  I » in- vi  0.-  k • ' r 1, 

lJu?**V.  dawM*  fc>V*v,  <•<*»,’  ;i{H 

l.XtSW  iPrtlftfttTS'  ***?>,  I* 


CHICAGO,  Fine  furniture  aod 
Draperies  made  to  order. 


REVEIL  & GO 


itofiA.  'Mt\& 

SL. 


VbUi^i'Av 


l.A^  sthi'k  M SeViVnjitMdnd  MAckirigd  nf*U  mak^f  At  v*»rt 
%tvv  tVstures  Wt  <-•'<.  • v.  h.Mivt  i»r  rent  Anyy/hfn-in  ihv*  U'S 
“i*Tf»vt  /'»r  ; I]ii?tr:nt‘d;  TAtalo^WP*  tev-rv’ : ItI» | : <'n>vfrni 


UyiiWHu 

Til.  shvkltu;^ 

IP  FABfttKfc 


TinWAI  TYPEWRITER 
I IVAft  L EXCHANGE, 

joo  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


canvass;  busfnesvnven  onlvt  can  niak^ 
ta  #20  tvir  <Lv.  Sruie-Tcrnlory  pv»rn 

4 CO  A A7  Court  Street.,  Boston. 


RASPER'S  U A OAZiNX  ADVE&TtgEA 

SARSES 

T’S  ROTARY  BOOK -CASES. 

iiSJ 

hi 

JTA  RPK4T8  MA GAtrse  AlirgftTISSli. 


Make  a specialty  of  English  Ceramic  Mosaics  and  Tiles,  Mantels*.  Grates'.  Special  Fut- 
niture..  and  Interior  WV;rk, 

A prominent  feature  of  their  business  is  the  department  devoted  to  Bank  and  Other 
•fitting,  furnishings,  and  decoiaiion. 

During  the  coming  .months ' special  attention  wilt  be  given  to  deserting  And  map u 
facturing  display  stands  tor  intending  exhibitors  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Eiposttion. 

Estimates  furnished  on  our  own  or  architect’s  designs. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


THE  HENRY  DiBBt.EE  COMPANY 


149  and  ISO  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  til 


have  you  a bath  tub  */ 
ir  HOT.  WHY  NOT  S 

ur  etf  , tTIfaWAftV* 

tv  Wt  « f(4A)UjfPwl.  Ag 
•|»moi  to  M&y  rwtQ Mn  pn&r 

ABttttK  total  fit. 

“3  Mb,:  hi  Jisf  *gwH,  ®38Pt®8 

®8i8tL  :0:  t&RdgS 


NO  HOUSE 


Vfc* fjtt  ft 1 ;MyrV » •<  U. « *•<* 

^ y^jy  j*w  • 

J.W/  -tfiVt,  TA4i  fr  jT 

Alfc&p.' 

41  V fe* *0® 4 •Pa,. 

_ 14  ■ 4f  v'  Vc 


DIXON'S  81  tIC A ORAPHITK  MIMT 

W*terwtB  mu  from  if  poratixl  rJbar,  1 1 coYi?rv itoid&le 
the  surface  of  otlt«r  p&uxt,  «had  will  i*#f  ferur  ov  ftp* 
tin***  longer.  Eqntd )y  useful  for  wit Iron  wort,  seed i&t 
droaUrs.  Jos,  ±*u.oft  CkE'ciblk  Co.,  Jvnzy  f 


:T»i^  AGENTS  W ANTED  ia«^r 

CM  AS.  MILLAR  4.  SON,  Often,  N.Y, 

brtBtlir  til  tt.4nfl«  Of 
TOTT  *zui  tfi*  \Y  KTXrt  W0uX£» 

1 Jr  C/  ....  . Swm  f’*r  ‘druiaJarw  *p<3  HAS  rrrr 

- jSgjjw  Per  scanty  itraiartw-  fleioci  r* 

ews*  ?***  t«r  &*». 


; $W,f: 

rjt  ‘6  ft  4t  r,&  A 

b|$  *D>*  &&&' 

. JiMcttstfr*  tUts  s«t  fnt, 

#*W  Havtth  OhsJT  0 o»» 


<£00  F^STCVmCUSrWdlMLSic 
££  £»  Fuuffiftti  s fcflfr 

wttfteo  m^coc  le  wfilft* 

AmnrJoan  Desk  & SOrffitg  (V. 

r;rdY7J»  W»WI«  *v  (iXiCACU,  u.vA. 


%J*P»  *.Ud**VWk 


ikjgf*  J.  C,  dUOSON  A.  Co. 

^ j 99#  » Chtoi&fr. 


B4.lt I’gfC'S  3fAGJ,ZlM£  .IP  reft  TISSB. 


WTK  TBS  LEAST 


that  is  easy  to  manage  and  take  care 
of— all  - the  care  it  requires  is  filling 
and  wiping  once  a day  and  putting  a 
wick  in  once  in  six  months— is  the 
^iftslwrgh,  ' 'T  3-;;  ' V : 

:;.'Nd#ther  lamp  gives  quite  so  much 
light;  hut  its  great  advantage  is  case; 
'•it almost  takes  care  of  itself. 

The  merchants  know  ait  about  it. 
Some  sell  if;  some  don't  Some 
merchants  want  the  hfest  goods « some 
want  the  biggest  profit.  They  don’t 
ati  know  that  it  pays  them  best  to 


■ LAMP 

IT  HAS  \ 

» DOUBLE 
CENTRE  DRAUGHT 


:J.  Mk  ”• ‘RJ&  ll”* 

Jn^  ttwiip  U w la  iuxap 

LARGE  VARIETY. 

'v.  ■ SUPERIOR  FINISH. 

lor  <pjf  liMtt  UtA*. 

>KSy  » YTe  if...  tiia.' uA'.,rJi_n-  t 

Ub*.  HECTOIC  LIBHT  FUiTUWHIAART  NCtAiBOOM, 

BRADLEY  & HUBBARD  MEG,  CO., 

MCW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO, 
YatlOHIBS  i , . DIBKKiEH,  UAK. 


Let  us  send  you  a primer. 

Pittsburgh  Brass  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


W.  C.  VOSBURGH  Mt  e CO 

..  HiiZriifvf. 

brook:  yw.fi  y.  cm^aoo,  m. 

I X'PfrltffsTrt* 

.isT/  a<akwa.t,t»>uT3B;i  <>* 

* GAS,  ELECTRIC 
frlsrl  COMBINATION 

mmm  fixtures 


HITCHCOCK 

LAMP, 


QtREAT  COMPOST  AND 
I.1TTLK  COST ! 

■ V T Crnnlmued  tu  i luxunuu-x 


Hitchoiklv  U 
r/yVV\ 


--clcgaut 


Avljtssrahlcvbead  in 

****** in  MpcTrnn  Adrtre^y 

! <>*  •.  ' . n.CKBK  CO..  B siw*t.  Peoria.  Ul 


f%  fk  5&|J  FO R XMAS,  paid  for  .-.Id' (>il  | .ir  ,v i vt.; 

» ■ a V*  iirjfex,  Jcwc)ry,t4»r  Snrni  bv 

uKkizSor  txprxrzs  W*  remit  chtfck  ht  t&tim  twU, 

$h  HA«T,  45  fl*yno)ds  Alette,  fiwhmftft  fl.  Y<- 

Kstabiistad  rtSo. 


mtszL!**  *****  <*«. 


of  satisfaction 


Go  gl 


BtAJtPBk'8  MAGAVtfS  AD  VSSTIBSR 


Dexter  Rkothers*  Shingle  Rtaik 


Wo  fthaUeng*  any  i>ae  U j »h«w  ur  * home  wh«t  oar  Stain  has  WA.SEDBJD  OFF 


A «shingle*l  buuikt  *i  peAfgted*  b-'  t» 
ratatf*  ^greetr  rtVat /ianicf  Ou  mt  awed 
jvajut  ‘ Wts  will  send  y«u  4UM06k  'j 
f Uim  if  v»)d  -wvii*  * rk<;  W >Jcs-  ’Wo  siAi£ 
fit  eulors.-xn  d'-rauD  <iLf oU  f V v>«  ^ « 

of  in  sTaj.oi/bi-  Sene  Vir  ♦ju.opkt  bozrt 


. ,M- '£»&*,  jOMM^'0iyl|‘V 

& , %>a^  'Q&, 

A-  iC&totftw  *V  loft*  -$v>V  a - ■ 

-Ciif^w  f»4\*  § * /•*&.* tss*,*- ^ 
AtyfaUr >&<&  PAtctiit  Ccd;*  Cv  ."SuV  Vyri 

Tii*;  |V:J.  .M^^chivX'j 

\A  \\  i .1-  WI&  ■ . 

’ fek Kf  ^ ksfo  • - v 


IVoter  for  ike  ffypxr  Fimm  if  City  ami  Cotmlry  Res idencen- 

Water  for  Lawns  and  Gardens. 

Mil  Both  the  Ericsson  and  Wider 


(with.  rec*n i improvements) 

AftJB  m*bk  ay  m« 

DELAMATER  I ROW  WORKS 

iifcMwartjf  Foot  M W««t  i Mfc 
Si«Voye(J  ts  A?  and  SB  Soirtb  6th  *«-i 


Sa»esw»om,  2i  Cortland  t St. 


IS  V£©  VTSVt  TO  MAKE  A 


W.  H.  MULLINS, 

MANUKAOTSER  or 

ARTISTIC  SHEET  METAL  STATUARY 


’ Wf*  < Wlx»*4e  Recll*t*c  !*•-»* 

l^qr*  \b»>lK  it  Wj-dte>  *3  of 

rif$  HaiAa  liters  oi  povsi  ton  Vma  f** 

r*cv  jottntif**  rdl  IjJkf 

v^l w wavtto  o»  i>c*  i*it*c3j  * 
irtiL  fe  * t>mv2«*  v« 

;•-.  ''::v-N  A .BO  )><•  ul-moly  deriyV**!  - 

• ^Wn4?«»*  £*&•**»»«>'-'- 

i:  ":;•  . 4rMd;  t^ic«tfarr  ttK«.lsi^r;*A'«'v-' 

:Af&tfc  ’M/r*  .^tV^X^tytfalljr  cJtrati  fiaujoerx  - ' ** 

. % ■ 

'•‘.  «Sfcj#  *.*/*>«♦  £>*•  „ pr%r&£&P>;  €*nd  'ytt&f** 

*&'**&?'  ip’flfW'  (t'*W.  ‘i  V>iAfA-  ' s>rrKi 

f.  e tE^r«  floxir^ATSwtuit.>  - 


Maker  of  the  fatn^u^ 
M Diana  ” halite  sur- 
mounting  tk<?  Madh 
s»>n  Square  ttajrdecp. 

IHR  Theau^  New  York  ; 
Hm  stafiifc  of^  Herrrlann,'‘ 

^ ..- 

,;  S^n..^  xi.'  New  tJim, 

I 109  Depot  St.. 

^ffispi  salek.ohio. 

J.  T.WAONER,  Sales  A^eat, 
108  Cliaiubers  Street,  Kew \bfk. 


— aiVENJ  FREE  — 

Xx^k.X>X3£X£r  BBSI 

t^KIN  SOAP  WFG-  CO.,  BUFFALO,  K.  Y 

See  Havkke’s  for  August,  '.v.;*;  ?*:\  :: 


Urt  thd  most  oomplet^o  WNRl&liiifti;  |»s 

#o3  UuaiCAi  Botkt  RtSK^:, wp#fo 

tan  bz  obtained  tor  them.  WUfcht&i  iTiit^fly>  la^-. 

veriJtrv,  and  hoUd^v  B»?  ainrci  oi  the  cvldrtL 

Wfta\  fol1at>i<L rarpoibt loi t-  f :rr. ‘ infited^  >- 

Mu»t'i*T  uNta  OM^%e  gd&eux&cS  pr  *•&«  ;%^S.:»50ioot  GluLsvftift 
patented  Sa«if  tu>*  iuui  ShinNStlut^..  *mR 

Be&iSquartorS  k <«d  Unu-m  RuiUr  f *£***•« 

rSynipHonioni^iuid  Poiyphom«s;dt  lowest  prfow. 

' ia3SwihM  ■ . 

fild  Music  0ojt«syx*«ifnlly  nff*»if«<L  improved*  a«d  gyiratit^sA 

tOautschi  & Sons, 


VtOfrUE 


HARPER’S 

A descriptive  list  of  oter  &M)  roluiaes,  sent  tn 
any  address  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  stamps. 


' "■■>*&?:  **v-v  ;]^p|N}|tef< .'  • •:■.'•.  .:•■  : v •, 

■ ' •:::;v  & ?,:■’■■  - %»(!&$■ 

Paint,  or  spy  coloring  material  which 
contains  an  Vexcess  of  linseed  ©it,  will 
{urn  blacfev  blister;  crick/ and  peel  off, 
with  age ; because  they  form  a coating 
on  tbe  surface  of  the  wood, 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

act  differently  They  are  real  stains. 
They  hold  their  color  as  . well  as  paint, 
give  a superior  artistic  -effect,  and  they 

Grow  Old  Gracefully, 

Sesd  <fc.  it)  stamps  for  Samp£» of 
Sketch**  {*$)  at  Ctattcrted  House*  > 1 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr„ 

70  Kilby  Street,  - - Boston,  Mass; 

Agant*  at  all  CamwiJ  Point*. 


GOGJi  CAUSE  FdR  COMPLAINT 

■'  Dear  (tie  ( tfltse  shades  are  nrtore  bother  than  thfcy 
are  words.  Won’t  you  have  HARThBOKN'T 
SELF-ACTfStfS  :5W APE  ROLLERS  put  in  these 

no  further 


windows,  John  *n>l  then  wt  will  L»-»e 
trouble  f ■ 

John  agrees,.  and-  wilt  be  csreCul  to  notice  Ste&art 

,Y.i r;s-h»rns.Hgmi«rf  im  liikl  -Ciku-ktsf  ic  <?g(A  . 


& A%  kMs  of  HARDWOOD  FLOORS, 

sj?  pi»>j'  iud  nmamtnisf,  thick  arid  third  End- 
jj«L  wwtd  M os  jit,  Parquetry,  Wobd-Carpst, 
i \ Brushes  and  Wax  for  polishing  floors. 

, Write  for  circular  ' ‘ Oh  Cast  of 

'p3ja£?%v . fftirdwacd  Floors,"  Catalogues 
'*  £ free. 


If  llBBttlh  trFWJEKTj  B«K’«6»T15a,  s.v. 

*ts  pi  pth  a v®#  u*»  m,:  |r>  «<**.  .■■ 


tUtroet^/';'  : 

Parqnm’.  l-toa>r>;c, 

W ootl  Mosul?., 
Huff  Bortiors 

Sft*  <t  -Uf- 

E.  8.  MOORE 

I K * nd  5$  ff< w M ft f » ? ** 

1 1+ )*':**  jg*,  '1  «4  > . 


Kr^XoL'.Tfce  “ Cottage  Souvenir," 

jWvIswl  f lift'll  jLflitidn  .Soprrblr  1 1 fottfru  {*•(,> 
•rjTts  book.  Is in. ; ISO i»jw*i,sinil contains over 
MiJuuDtiw  ^ _ tr* 

-Z^nriisiic  Dwellings? 

'•from  fSio  to?  fI4r«0o&  witb  reliable  • of  .coat » 

Hints  to  Home  Builders 

WntX  uGi«-  ^ifotrrvattoo  wiUafawV  1»  tUi$  work. 

Houpe  kuttdUirt  tmiy  vwy  w ui  ntUor**  one 
of  many  knotty  ititfftfoaffk  t'ftefef&w 

flft»AiUftd  t4r<>«j»roiUM  <im1  AAtnpH)  Fre*. 

OEO.  F,  BARBER  & CO.,  Architects 


* ■ •*{tholl*er  e*an»pl*aul  D&rneltRArthUirturtr,  h/i 

FULLER  A iMftfiKLEK,  >o  ?.U<r«,  *l*v*n  *,y  : 

fourteen  weber.  Ci&tMiouaJ,  Pri-'e  ^a,oo.  A<kir**i 

J.  LLOCHNFR,  Jr,  86  State  St.,  Albany.  N.  ¥.  1 


KitOjLVlLLK,  TES7I. 


BdXPX&'S  J fAGAZVfB  AD  VKRT1ASR. 

! mm 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


King’s  Windsor  Asbestos  Cement, 

for  Plastering  Walls  and  Ceilings. 


If  you  are  going  to  build  a house,  and  desire  to  have  it  plastered  with  a material  which  will  not  require 
constant  patching  after  it  is  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  perfect  safety  in  the  most  expensive  deco- 
rations, insist  upon  your  architect  specifying  King’s  Windsor  Asbestos  Cement. 

It  is  not  only  300  per  cent,  stronger  than  any  other  plastering  material,  but  elastic,  composed  as  it  is  ex- 
clusively of  gypsum  and  asbestos,  the  natures  of  which  not  only  make  it  fire  proof,  but  place  it  beyond  any 
injury  which  might  possibly  be  done  by  water. 

As  a rule,  clients  limit  the  cost  of  their  buildings,  and  thus  the  architect  is  obliged  to  cut  down  his 
estimate,  with  the  result  that  invariably  the  plastering  of  some  of  our  best  buildings  is  of  an  extremely  poor 
quality,  but  good  enough  to  pass  the  superficial  inspection. 

Following  soon  after  come  the  falling  ceilings  and  endless  patching,  which  in  five  years*  time  would 
amount  to  quite  as  much  as  the  original  cost  of  the  entire  work  ; thus  demonstrating  that  the  best  quality  of 
material  on  so  important  a part  of  a building  as  plastering,  where  very  often  the  decorations  cost  three  or  four 
times  the  original  amount  of  the  plaster,  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Some  plasterers  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a new  thing,  and  that  you  had  better  confine  yourself  to  the  old 
method  of  lime  and  hair,  which  naturally  would  furnish  him  with  the  most  lucrative  part  of  his  profession,  1.  e.% 
patching ; but,  inasmuch  as  we  have  sold  nearly  one  million  barrels  of  this  material  in  the  past  three  years, 
and  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  case  where  directions  have  been  followed,  we  are  compelled  to 
dispute  this  statement  of  the  plasterer. 

Send  to  us  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  At  the  same  time,  we  add  a partial  list  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings throughout  the  country  which  have  been  plastered  with  this  material,  together  with  a list  of  our  Agents: 


Lobby  of  new  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York  City. 

Park  & Tilford’s  New  Stores,  New  York  City. 

Postal  Telegraph  Building,  New  York  City. 

Mail  and  Egress,  New  York  City. 

New  York  Times,  New  York  City. 

Holland  House,  New  York  City. 

David’s  Island  Government  Hospital,  New  York  Harbor. 
District  Judicial  Court  Building,  Harlem,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Meredith’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Boys  and  Girls’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Public  School  No.  26,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Arbuckle  Flats,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Magnificent  Residences  of  E.  J.  Knowlton  and  H.  C.  Hulbert, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Store  of  Liebmann  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Infirmary  Buildings  and  Utica  State  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Ninth  Ward  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Residence  of  E.  J.  Hingston,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Live-Stock  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elmira  Fire  Department,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Barker,  Rose  & Young  Block,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph’s  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

German  Baptist  Union,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Public  Schools  Nos.  23  and  32,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Homeopathic  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

All-Saints  Chapel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University  Buildings,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hier  Flats,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Salt’s  Western  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Falls  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Depots  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Lockport,  Garrisons,  Croton,  Sing  Sing,  etc. 

Colgate  Library,  Hamilton,  N.  Y# 

State  Prison,  liannemora,  N.  Y. 

Public  School,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  (Largest  in  the  State.) 
Robbins  Island  Club,  Peconic  Bay,  L.  I. 

New  Penn.  R.  R.  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Monmouth  Beach  Club-House,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

M Laurel  in  the  Pines,”  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

New  Bowdoin  Square  Theatre,  Boston,  Mass. 

Opera  House  Block,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Residence  of  Geo.  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Downing  Street  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Carnegie  & Co.  (Limited),  Bessemer,  Pa. 

Markleton  Sanatorium  Co.,  Markleton,  Pa. 

Duquesne  Theatre.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dalzell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Danler  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Ave  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Residence  of  Mrs.  Hostetter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Supt.’s  Headquarters  Penn.  R.  R.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

First  National  Bank,  Cooperstown,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Court-House  and  Post-Office,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Commonwealth  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Jackson  Street  Baptist  Church,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Depot  of  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Hope  Building,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

R I.  Hospital  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

State  Hospital  Extension,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Calvert  Hall  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Residence  of  Mr.  Evans,  Ruxton,  Md. 

Straights  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Opera  House,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

State  Capitol,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  many  fine  red* 
dences  at  Long  Branch,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ; also  at  Saratoga. 
Mountain  Districts  of  the  Catskills  and  Adirondacks,  and 
Lenox,  Mass. 


Munson  Bros.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Carpenter,  Todd  <S t Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
W.  W.  Smith.  Sing  Sing.  N.  Y. 

Crandall,  Knight  A Rcichard,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Barnes  A Ladow,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 
Mead  & Smith,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

Morphy  Bros.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Gleasons  A Kifls.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

A.  Jenkins,  Stamford.  N.  Y. 

Crane  & Swayze,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  Mandery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Holmes  & Hayes.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

L.  Maiulery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treinan,  King  A Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Washburn  Bros.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Dairy tnple  A I.intlsley,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Decker  A Simmons,  Deckcrtown,  N.  J. 
Buchanon  A Smock,  Ashury  Park,  N.  J. 

Bell  A Conover.  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  A S.  S.  Thompson,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Cook  A Gcnung.  Newark,  N.  J. 

L.  L.  Carlisle,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AGENTS. 

Ira  O.  Goodrich,  Manager,  No.  166  Devonshire 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  S.  Noble,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Smith  A Green,  Worcester,  Mass. 

C.  S.  Paisler,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

W.  N.  Potter  A Co..  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Dcvanny  A Foot,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

J.  W.  Aiken,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Patterson  A Co.,  Pittstou,  Pa. 

Easton  Lime  Co.,  Easton.  Pa. 

Lesley  A Trinkle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  A.  Smith  A Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

W.  H.  Waltz,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Thomas  A Walters,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Murray  Bros..  Allegheny,  Pa. 

J.  Serena  A Co..  McKeesport,  Pa. 

W.  Me  Adam  A Son,  Rracidock.  Pa. 

Garrison.  Williams  A Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Luther  Keller.  Scranton.  Pa. 

Manchester  A Hudson.  Providence,  R.  I, 

H.  E.  Billings,  Hartford,  Conn. 


E.  A.  Chatfield  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

H.  D.  Clark  A Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Kelley  Island  Lime  and  Transport  Co. .Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Stitt,  Price  & Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Inman  Bros.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C-  C.  McColgan  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Dickinson  Bros.  A King,  Chicago,  111. 

I.  B.  Speed  A Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

R.  M.  Ong.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Glencoe  Lime  and  Cement  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  A.  Moross  A Co.,  ChattAnooga,  Tenn. 

Ireland  A Hardison,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

(.  McCracken  A Co..  Portland,  Oregon, 
as.  H.  McGill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Earner  Moore  A Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 

Adams  Bros.  A Paynes,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Andrew  Hanley.  Savannah.  Ga.  (For  North  Car* 
olina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  tad 
Alabama.) 

Lorimer.  Rome  A Co.,  Adelaide  aad  Melbourne, 

N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE  SOLE  PATENTEES, 

J.  B.  KING  & CO.,  21-24  State  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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f TAXf'SA's  ma&auxs  iimmn 


. ' ' " ' ..  ! ' ? ’ " 

The  affOtx  illustration  s boil's  atwtbtr  of  the  mativhmd- 
some  tnanlds  manufactured  by  ti*.  Price  of  fat t-brtcA 
work,  including  hearth,  firr-dath,  un4crfirt\  and  f fir 
tile  shel  f covering*  a Price  in  cream  f>ricJtz,  $?v 

PHILADELPHIA  & BOSTON  I 4 Ubertv  Sc).. 
FACE  BRICK  CO.,  f Roaioo,  Mat*s 

Our  -’  Sketch: Book  V contain*  many  other 
desi^.a*  add  ii  interestUj^  as  an  art  »oo- 


1 Ot^Co!  tH4J»ra 

:45dD  /3ta:nr«s 
2t#n>  r'ottu^es 


Mention  rj^s  inyfcvu'mfe. 


vewir.  We  send  i|  ior  ten  t-cent.  stamps. 


HIS  HOUSE  COST 


ARTISTIC  DWELLINGS 


f RANK  P.^ALLEN,  Architect,  *8*  old  #4pic»5..  «riC& 


> PtVll»<  r>»v,  k <«*£«•*  ^fcHttBurtnrrf 


PARQUET  FLOORS 


Orjmm*nt**L 


F><r  Pfctlnn*  U ^Tl*. 
ti^ow,  SH-tiu*. 
ltkVh,  t&arl  tnum^ 

(IlfltfAi 

-to.,  aal 

»Vr  HIT^. 
A Ivf  • M ’i  M H ctTi  tvt 
of  I'u  y?*tUiM  sh6 
I'rtrl 

Witt  U,  I-riMfnv 
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3I1W  Houms' 

<VrfM  11c/US<$ 

:’••"•  H,  V 

4GW  H<u«*g* 

MAR  PUR  ft  MMiAWffC  AMVKRTtSRR 


Cotton  is  Ripe  ! 


The  Southern- fields  are  white^ith,  clothing  for  the' world;  The  year  closing  with 
August,  is  credited  with  the  iargesterop  qf  Coft^tt  the  woi'Id  has  ever  seen — mote 
than  (>,ooc\ooo  bales,  ft  also  Saw  price?.  Sower-  than  in  forty  y&ars. 

Authorities  agree  that  while  ioe-reased  output  uad  lower  prices  omy  create  new  uses 
and  larger  demand  for  this  noble  staple,  the  Planter's  hope  lies  in  cheaper  harvesting  of 
the  crop.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  inventors  are  busy  oh  machim's  .by  which  they 
expect  t6  reduce  the  cost  of  picking  from  $17.50.  as  hi  present,  to  $y.oo  per  bale. 

There  tv  little  doubt . but  that  the  same  need  that  called  out  the  Batvesier  to -'sup- 
plant the  -sickle;  will  very  -soon  supply  a successful  GctUon-picking  machine 

The  problem  of  tlie  modern  business  man  is  not  unlike  that  of  the:  Cotton  Planter.; 
Changing , conditions  call  for  cdrefuJ  consideration,  ft'be  volume  of  business  grows 
contifttKiUy ; competition  increases  -constantly  ; prices  fall  b.t?  steadily 

The  average  business rrt.vn  has  an  adequate  investment,  and  desirable  goods.  What 
be  most  need*  is  the  means  by  wbi^h  to  gfifter  his  feii&nfbss  at  less  outlay. 

For  tins  [(irrpr.se  nothing  now-  eqm.ts  Newspaper  Advertising  in  efficiency  and 
economy  Tip  vov  fiir.1  that  it.  is  .not  ’ universally/-  u>i?d  is  itself  a great  advantage  to 
him  tvhit  is  !irv?(  <ir  among  The  first,  in  his  line  to  "use  It  No  hriici  illustration  of  this, 
point  need  be. given  than  (lie  advertising  pages  of  this •Vlugar imr.. 

The  c.epetteDi:e,  orgnnuMmn,  and  facilities  which  - .represent  24  years  of  hard  work 
in.  t!o-  one ■ lute-  can  be  placed  it  the  service  of  present  or  intending  advertisers,  large 
or  small,  bv 

N,  W,  AYER  & SONV 
Newspaper  Advertising  Agents. 
times  ButLDiNa  Philadelphia. 


HARPER'S  A TAHAUm  AWmTWSR. 


T is  not  a malicious  w*  givt  th«  han't  i*ii 


,.-v. v.  7>-  ^ iropmft 

on  youf  mipd  ifial  *W  American  Optical  JLftfct&m*  air  i»  dlicart  of  fo/vig?* 
i,  and  that  EfigUtsjd.  jpmu'ctv  and  Germany  camu/j  worropervjf/^ ’th^  iw&& 


"PARABOLON  and  CRITERION" 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS  an 


Iagreat  improvement.  They  are  mpm  ponahJe,  n<ur^  and  better 

tpktle  fUifttr  <Klt  Ume,  fcW*rv:,  ur  Sun.  Light  r^v  be  u$«il>  ?i^nu^  tip- 
Innumerable  fields  for  the  private  citolct  fhe  chisM-join*  tite  urn  mi  fit  inves- 
tigator, the  public  lecturer,  the  Usd^c  Societies,  inti  the  Aniawe 

Photographic 

Besides  apparatus  *,r  irukc  plain  imi  beautifully  colored  photograph 
. ':aftd  -mechanical  ftiidc-s  and  ail  uccea^nrtea.  fvopi  oUrxryvh  or  customer*'  uega* 
tivei  At>&5  d^igfi^auyihing  tn  ^h^  b 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Mention  Harper's. 


E.  & H<  T.  ANTHONY  & CO.,  New  York,  Trade  Agents. 
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MATEUR-PHOTQ 


$1 0 worth  of  Mfiismt  for  15c. ! 

with  the  IrC  dftfcrsut*  pm'rhvvs  ot  the 
"ANcSHtf*  p&zzi#S* 
(pn&iA&a  ^rtsW'  &*£>.•  > ' . 

jjl£rp!i>'  fat  trt+?  b ihifif til1, ffipl Mtiy 
itfKiifijt,  ai&rj&lw/iu  nripE-r'  Vusy^4t  etc,, 
b*  JiU*  Ulf'UTFK  & * *r.+ 

17  IVdjTfrD  W«r»v  Ihirfe. 


%£  WORKSHOP" 

'Wifjb  of1  >*  t>vJ  nuA  KI'-mLI,' W 

W foot  POWSH 

-ioLwjvObi^r;’  you  e rr*  ) ti w<v.hT o Ifcr  •o$r*  - i j 


ioJ»ta. . i-i  -at  <Wk5  jBt  W 

$tu»J. t*#* . )(Lditp|wJf j-, '.  j?  »' 

, -w«  p.  a «ioi#n  fimiiEB  oo*4t  v«^rfr\B 
• *« » ftopfriot# , *d»^P  ^swIsjP 

W P AtMEtt  COX’S 

BROWNIE  STAMPS 

Of  ^ on  and  th*«s  Gonp‘eriO 

T-A  P«.trmtof  §t  .00, 


6vv? /Af*isP' 


Jjur&rjr  yoPiL«*%£  An  p(J{ 
C1  dt  .r*>>  c,  4 ydipEfr 

*^AhU&T£fc*  a*. 


extfT&mo* 
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jf a firm  * MMiAzixK  Api-gfimtci}. 


SHADELAND 


Tin  Mott  fcxlenKiv^ 
Pare'Dr^ 

LIVE-STOCK 

WmBOBm  ESTABLISHMENT 
pp%'^^  ‘N  the  world. 
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Stand*!  rf- Bred  Trou-ro. 

1 Bays,  Cart  (age  Hnr&ea, 
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buffoJka.  thlVffD  Cottle. 


The  Banner  Buggy, 

IMsnol  every  one  who  uses  a Buggy  tfiaf 
can  afford  a tiion  priced  one.  Nelll^r  is  « 
neressary,  convenient  or  even,  good  pohfcym 
always  Invest  m expensive  carriages,  in  our 
optsidn  ste  vehicle  is  not  made  that  combines 
cfeempnessi^urawiuy,  csnvemcnceand  comfort 
to  a greater  degree  than  does  the  Bradley 
Banner  Buggy, 

T#** Tbon«Mt4  R#»h^  nreta ao)dT  In  HWO. 

they  ar<*thv  easbtft 
p*m9&ica.  wfc  ttuUstj  ib*m 


0«a  figfittdfe«rjSt.,BOSTOir» 


Whitman  WS*  In 

'Idles.  English,  German,  and  French 
or  the  :|jarifc,  hunting,  racing,  etc, 
y cone  cm  in  the  world  dealing 
Equestrian-  a>u  t fi  ts.  •' 
m all  styles,  from- £7, 50  to  $ncxoq, 


Uml 


[ i *r?a»ricti,  oi  u^x'U  dfor 

p fwn  dow  n-  WeOrr,  on  the  inner 
yM*r  ot  Or,  f *-r.  hardly  visible.  and  fits  my 
r»Tt  Thr-  fmtniieys  lung  cnitti  rally, 

?ihrf -cajocM  tx  ihj’jftsl  ta  the  leaxr  by  thv-dp* 
pUvwtwjm  of  <hr  clasps.  i*nce,  postpaid,  5.3 
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STUDEBAKER  BROS.  tSJFG.  CO 


Plagffi  BUBtifePs;  South  Bead,  i*td 


ele  of  the  body.  It  screws  to  the  wall  ar 
uses  no  floor  space. 

Price,  mounted  complete.  Berlin  Bronzed,  $5.00. 

V “ Nickel-Plated.  6.50. 

CALDWELL  MFC.  CO 

30  Centro  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


j£jt*ri.-&  tf* 


yytojj wfr& 


• *,y  \<  f Ju;*wr<-to.H»n  J^ppot : 
SUtitiWO;  K. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


►TV  ‘fyQ&ifi.  W>  . ,■<  ■//>  -itaXtUi-  tfUi*  wf  t PT- Vc  -3»iy»  w^z?  Xi 

iM^OU  8T  Vlill*  4 fl.  *i  rw,,.  Iffl’bh  S/JhUrt  a#«!  ild  A>eAti#v. 


CATALOGUE  CDCC 

Springfield.  Mas«.  I |Vfc»fc«w 


>1®;  Safe, 

3§B;-  Strong 

mWmki 


LADIES,  C»«L8  AND  BQTS.  — — 

IAY  MFC.  CO.,  Elyria,  Ohio 

riif  KsW-i ; ■■: 

*|%%  . i..  , w4u  4 eu  <1  . / • . 

1 1 1|  |K  ! 3,  ft*  Oilier  & iU»..A**Hv *•« * ••  ^ 
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Wivttiac  Jit 


iOfl*  V^S.  Oft 


Br.THOMPSOrSCVtWlIW 


«nd./0.r  r'ocU-thUo- 


COLD  HAMMER.  POINTER 

AiiSMJLt  spc&k  loK  {K^msclves. 

.‘VAItMfb  <rtb  t>RtCEA  <>n  APJ/UCMlOP*. 


Keeping  well  is  easier  lliaa  getting  wetl- 


THIS  15  TH'ft  FAMOUS 

Boston  Chest  Weight 

The  REST thing  *,( 

viatic  >v  the  the  v 

*:5% — V&L  A HOME 

f|]\rtlv>  **  GVMT^ASHiM, 

' 1 1 i i V ijij  .JU  the  eh&pbr  ailjJsut. 

>•']  I {Noiseless, 

j||  | ..*  jj fv  •' Adjustable,- 

ik\  pp!  ■ {Simple, 

; Ha  titl  some. 

,pt  fjjiV  4f  A 'PERFECT  arrt 

«^*|  jJji;  '<S*  ,'i>B»We 

[ **  • 1 : 1' 


A Ncrv  Useful  and  Ornamental  Toy 


* • ft  ..  ..  £$1  v > "VJ*  vj_* i ie . vy ; 

S?  =!  Mirant*  (\{|  vtf.ric 

. . :' ; Mfe  /iiV4 

i f*prtri«fuj.  ta -iio 

• ; Jiftfjto* $$«£ J U Vi>.v  .J.Mviji  ifjj-'y/a. 

* ■/•':  . V . '•;''•■/  l V*|K»<*AJb'r' 

Cwsufttfit' y 'tbf-  Agafir  s Dwcmwi-  ot25tf&r.  i#nf  . 

The  Sehumaeher  Gymnasium  Cpv* 

feSltiSw;  AfcKW, ' oNU>. 


OfcrtflOr  | <Jr  M ort«r  l T*r45Mii>Nr\;  Tov'T  A *?Vf  ict#* 
ttsAtj  ’ewro.  bJro'br *<yrWu  v iwH'.w' J>vwt 

XJfitOr/  iMfcfjBT  of  trOn,,  pi^LY* 

Tua  ox'mifcrlHtHf  vt*  *W  #!*« mm .,  t .0*; 

Tfc»*  tcAtam^r  l#  1 weft  ttu.r'.tmh^  >v? 

pvawo  ap«m  f)*>'-'oo*n  W yfxxU*;>:T^it»  M**  wj-  e«v*-*>r-  Ti** 

arm  ttflftg  t^Hk'rY  w.p  ^ OT^  Ar  Jtffcf  tyepnot  rVv*Mi  -pxr.e 

a«ty  ^.*h  w ./*  v* 

jPrtc**  S’  w.  JM  .*#• 

V/  u**  AjhI  r/nfv  i i^r  iiitwm^t.  »t  »;VH  H 'i'HSC 

VV7>^«  V?  fMi  ’iV/?i^v4t%^  ‘ t\b  ^<5% 

ur  U u- ’ t IV  ;%  o-  ovt  - t*»*mVu  n ,- 

:,...  t\). Avl^co-tovtr.  ' .-.  ••  « :;*.s.t.,  .f.tf 

SHEPARD  HARDWARE  CCV.  SutlaiO,  A . ¥ 


ffOf  ii?WiT 

FREHOt  QStftW 
fsw.^0  20000  •is.-:. 

• .Jt tft  teg  cr  rW'^ESr, ch  rii ; 

v M^Wto-s- :w. 


Airtdlirtety  Waterproof. 

JOHN  W*  0OC  L 

t'iJ#  *inli  W.W  I'UlbiBWil’lllA 


Sniqys  Pafwi?  Sofni»;iiaKw  f i}i  fiia  «s4  .gqi'n  WfM. 


.i 

Li  A- 

f fW; 

£3.  (ft 


, *&&  XteuQ  A 

.(for  *•  Za'tKii r/f>i «%  ; ’ fSt.r.t ia**f*>x 


lurersfi't  XMUztxt. 


THE  JACKSON  SANATORIUM 

Darisvi I le , New  York. 


A delightful  home  for  those  ..seeking  heaUh,  rest, 
• n ^rtNifioiv  CruEi  of  J>?g ul.tr  ■ 

. t.ittk.  .'  Lui^.U  m«nt.  anti  reg-ular  diu-ilaot  iiCe* 

i aimarv  rfepariiderit under  supervision  of.  Mtfi,  Eoi«ia  F'»  Ewing,  Superintendent  of 
fjcrliobf,  diid  feaditig  teach- 


of  scientific  aind  hygienic 


Chautauqua  Cooking 



Steam  heal,  open  Vires.,  electric  belfe,  safety  elevator,  telegraph,  telephone,  • 

1’or  illustrated  pamphlet,  testimonials,  and  other  information,  address 

J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  Secretary 


ATLANTIC  CITY;  N.  J., 

Be  mains  open  throughout  the  year.  Ea 
ieuce,  including-  Hot  and  Cold  Sea 
Baths  and  Passenger  Elevator 


1 a ROBERTS 


Cahffc  «tnd  Steamer  ccmn^inj 

m • f «wbV,Na\v.. YtifeiL. - _ , 

?4j  QftArt  England's  oldm  Co  ton  let.  gamkottai  hr  British  Troops.  

f?  frr  British  Fleet.  The  most  equable  climate  m the  World,  temperature  ranging 
\g  Irorn  to  75^,.  thus  affording.  an  fx tel tppi  oMititturMj  tor  penon*  of  delicate  cos* 
E ftttntloo  tfi  iicapc  in  3 days  0»>»n  live  lea  arid  So 0*  <d  ti«r»f  nt?ritierR  homes  ktAbr 
*|e  $Ufesh!nti  of  a'  miid  aiid  gerJjl  fillstSte.  The  Isl-smis  afTiifd  gre;»*  facilities  for 
3&  Yachting  and  Fishing,  have  »n*er  *»>..  itulw  of  level;  rwdid  ro^rls,  well  adapted  for 

£1  Orf»lhfl,  .Hiding.  m Crtitnp.  PiHSTh-cLASS  HOTfitS.  under  VicelieM 
fh<  . maM*£en»em,  with  h|]  Modem  lftiBiwemenut.  K /narjtttt 'moderate; 

1^,1  Good  Boarding-Houses  throughput  the .islands*  The  pnfou*  coralline  Im/etfonr 
fsimumu  trial cj>  the  Sanitary  condition  of  the  Island*  p&ti&c i.  MnUri#  toikn^u. 
gure  re  lief  from  Jneomniiju  Nervous  Prostration,  HfcSijwilti:  6o»L  BronchMi, 
Nasal  Catarrh,  aud  mwi  puUmonarv  cpiuplMuu.  Both  EftglUh  and  American 
physicians,  /•;»>*  w forrnaijort  for  idyhgt  w*itc  fit  . . 

& fc,  OUTfiBBBIDGE  St  CO.,  and  PfCKFOfcO  & BLACK, 

39  Broadway,  New  York.  to  Halifax ft  and  N.  8.. 

forth*  QurWt  R S,  Ud&fiwfty'a  Agents.  for  llie  Canadian,  Iter  mud*,.  Ap  l 
Koval  Wai)  Stumers,  West  Indian  S S l.invS 


w.«h  New  York  *ud  H«W*x,  N.  S.  ?oo  mil«  5 K 
t Vf>y*VC*’f£*  rftwrt  ror  Americans 

Winter  Station 
ranging 


mmmm 


erialiV  eqnipp^  4fcr  Winter  Tf^tment  Buildings  and  furnishings  new  and  modern.  Hot -water 
jdraujic  electors*  Glass-cnciased.  promenades.  .All  forms  of  Modern  Baths  are  used,  with  special 


PBipSwi  mpnp 

isUe-ntjot*  to  tic  jractaipufalfep  of 

BATH:s 

seven  urnti  &rong&  thm  $t&  Wafer  Very  effective  for'- RHEUM  ATtC  ami  NERVOUS  TROUJE 

dad  as  a G£fe£fe M-  'Toxic. 

**  * * )iev  hdw  firr?  one  coni 4 help  utipro\*1np  under  the  diacipUue,  treatment*  ivnd  euirmuidingp'of  t(ie  Wars#* 

ftaiftfct  They  Ari-  »$  the  v/v*t*r*  side  of  the  eW&cBng  hijlf , w<i£»min£  tVie  farst  ray*  of  tpc  ww.'n^  “$««&  nertiiin 

U,  tW  >r;^  And  Aitrf<jundvd  fcy-ar  xnatpuffeent  panorama  *»t  hUJ  *ud  d*ie;  * Key.  Jko.-  Al*C6>.i>ji*  »n  C**»4fa»iv  Jfcytft 


W.  E.  MlLIyEit,.  Itnsinefts  lUan^r. 


4N<>.  Cv  FiaHEfyM.P.,  -Medical  &«pt 


Improved  Bidvr  Hot  * At 

Qp&  t t^ducrion  in.  - btit  . 

C>  Ci^.ed  } ‘if.r: i ! & U*  s.  : 

F\jr^ervPt>vs 
$20<* >oo. 

390,00 
400.00, 

7e/j  oo. 

‘ SjWCWt  V**  P*PK  fft*  f&'Pp 

C ?. t if  >(CdiA  R /#1rj  ftffn*  Wl  * Tir>t> : •;  ;- 

■ si  X X>  J3  X*  B W C3r  X KT  33 

Uliii  iitro,  SH  Iftid 


New  Price. 
$*50.00. 

225.00. 

300.00. 

400.00. 

500.00. 

>*t Uf  shallow  wiJl$< 


Sucr- 

4-iCtch 


T O ^.y- 


HOLLO  WAY  READING  STAND  AND 
Br  :£L  Dictionary  Holder. 

jjK-jSSfc 1 A . n>e.‘id  Hond.v,  .Hi 

!£|j9£9U ■ <*•'*&■  ' .&  ♦f  -’dd.s  borvh  In  Alif.  |V»»i  rjfifi  ft<i  di, 

X^SPSPfeS  ■'.'■lie  IU)l.S.iHV A V CO., 
XXXSXXX  COTMllOtfS  P»l'l», 


ijjr  Him 


snitm,  read  tike  prtiil.  i ri.il  lt^m  Free. 
Writ*  Pi-kn'In  Ik nrem,  Detroit . fiTirh. 


,KA1>m  all. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


OLYMPIA  ON  THE  SOUND 


Send  us  $10  and  we  will  select  for  you  the  best  lot  unsold  ; we  will  send  you  a plat  showing  the  lot  selected.  If 
you  do  not  like  the  lot  selected  you  can  exchange  for  any  lot  unsold  We  will  reserve  lots  ten  days  upon  payment  of 
a small  amount  per  lot,  which  amount  will  apply  hs  part  of  hrst  payment.  Send  money  by  express  or  P.  O.  order,  or 
Chicago  draft  payable  to  order  of  Russell.  & Russell.  As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  you  to  any  bank  or  business 
man  of  Olympja,  Washington  ; The  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Seattle.  Washington  ; The  Boston  National  Bank  of 
Seattle,  Washington;  The  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  III.  ; The  Globe  Loan  and  Trust  Co. « Savings 
Bank*  Omaha*  Neb.  \ The  Bank  of  Hope'  Hope,  North  Dakota. 


RUSSELL  & RUSSELL,  1414  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  III 

(EASTERN  OFFICE.) 

Digitize,  b,  G<X  gle  * C ^I&RSrtTOMltCt««\N 
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ahiicxius  •vrAUAZixjt  A&rsnTiseii. 


IT  MATTERS  NOT 

fit  ; • -what  the  fipish  of  yoar  aiiverware  may  be — from  the 
<2.  plainest  to  the  most  skillful  wort  of  tbe  BJtVfersouth--- 
. EutOTBO-SiuaoN  will  impart  to  It  a beautiful  lasting 

} brilliancy,  without  ucratehing  or  wefcMSg  A?r,  the  leant,  even 
though  its  use  be  long  continued.  Nearly  a qufiu*ter  of  a 
century’s  constant  employment  proves  it  absolutely 
I*  harmless..'.'.''  ■ J ' '•*.  ■_  • • ■ 

f For  the  Vie'U  seod  oOftirttity, 

or  box;  fo*  f A .hoot#  ?n  stamps, 

r tt'a  so Jd  everywhere. 

lH  THE  ELESTRB  SiUfiOH  E6M  U Job  Street,  tow  YorL 


BEST  POLISH  IN  THE  WORtO 


ALBERT  VQGUQfj 

^BERUM 


80  NOT  fiE  DECEIVED^™ 

wtm  JSnarrtt'I^,  ftn»j 

stain  i lib  it attite; tuj^Gr*?  \ u« i 

r.f?  rr i 


The  abovo  la  a fiutalmlte  of  a box  oftba  only  frpBfU©© 
HELMET  br*n.l  POUSTHNG  PASTE  Kcfuao  to  wunbtaw 
iroiuulonii*  boxoa  wttb  ctbe»r  betnww  orwltbout  inir  Pur 

Sal©  ovory.rio'n*,  at  *ond  thro*  two  ctftit  alamos  t .»r  lur/M  »Atl» pb» 
box,  i»y  cduU,  tw  tho  Ejanta  for  Culled  fit*«sa,  Cuandlft  i»bd 

Meiu-c..  Adolf  Gohring  &.  Co. ,180  Pearl  St.,  N.¥. 


Has  AH  AHXIfAi  SALE  Dr  3,000  TOSS. 


COMMON-SENSE 

CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  AND  ROCKERS 


-Y’ ^ Sand  aauipfer 

. I;1  <*»«  - - • 

I".  A.  BlNCIiAXXl, 
njOTTVibL,*:,  - - OmmUae*  <»•.  \.  Y. 

Sp'eciat  !•’>•■  f’xig'k}  tp  all  parti  if  the  United  Ks-ttes. 


■ ■ • 

<?:(&>:  t : i;»Sn' 

trm  a *:i  0 mbits  v% 


- VC*iH  Papers.  I#»t.  -»«  hfcow  yn  j fur 
order.  Sn?«t  Aright*  WGniR  f«*r  |IM  f 
rax»ge  from  At©  tA  fifty  cems  a ml) 
A,  U D LAMENT.  & CO, 


Mafket  Si,  JPhiU, 


HARPER  *8  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 
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Here  s the  seal  which 
the  Republic  of  France  places 
upon  the  neck  of  every  bottle  of 
genuine  Vichy . It  protects  the  con- 
sumer; for  by  it  he  may  easily  tell  whether 
he  is  drinking  Nature  s wonderful  beverage 
or  the  worthless  imitation  of  the  apothecary.  If 
you  feel  a twinge  of  gout  occasionally , suffer  from 
dyspepsia , constipation , gravel , or  any  disease  of  the  uri- 
nary organs , or  if  the  liver  is  sluggish  in  its  action , try 
Vichy ; it  will  help  and  may  cure  you.  If  you  have  the 
time  and  money , go  to  France  and  drink  at  the  Springs ; 
if  not,  you  may  have  it  here.  The  alkalinity  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  its  richness  in  carbonic-acid gasyhave  a stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  the  appetite  and  digestion , which  makes 
Vichy  ( Celestin ) a most  delightful  table-water.  Taken 
regularly  at  meal-times , it  seems  to  refresh  and  clear  both 
body  and  mind \ acting  at  the  same  time  as  a preventive 
against  disease.  Last  year  the  French  Government  ex- 
ported over  six  million  quarts.  Before  you  drink  Vichy 

Look  for  the  Seal. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Original  from 
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HA RPER  'S  MA  0 A ZINE  A D YER TISBR. 


The 

J.  L.  Mott 
Ironworks 


84  to  90  Beekman  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

311  and  313  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


The  desideratum  in  modem  plumb- 
ing is  to  have  the  various  appliances  set 
up  open  and  accessible,  and  wherever 
possible  without  cabinet-work.  In  the 
Sink  shown  the  Roll  Rim  takes  the 
place  of  a wood  top  or  capping,  thereby 
making  it  a more  desirable  article  from 
a sanitary  standpoint,  and  adding  mate- 
rially to  its  fine  appearance. 

Interested  parties  are  invited  to  visit 
our  showrooms  and  examine  these  and 
other  sanitary  appliances. 


Copyright.  »8o*.  try  The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

Roll-Rim  Porcelain  Kitchen  Sink  with  Recessed  Legs. 
(Patent  applied!  for.) 


Illustrated  Price-List  mailed 
on  Application 


DURING  VACATION 


If  you  bathed  in  any 
JSJfe  of  die  leading  hotels, 

- ~ you  probably  had  a 

i '-v-  chance  to  try  a Porce- 

"1-’ •»' ■■  "Jiff  . ^ ;•  lain-Lined  Bath,  and 
— -- „ ' I u - jy are  now  convinced 
j V " tkat  they  add  to  your 

^ ^ ^ alI}the 
best  hotels  speaks  volumes  for  their  durability  and  sanitary 
qualities.  You  can  have  them  as  beautiful  outside  as  you 
please,  but  they  are  all  alike  inside — the  best. 

STANDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  1454  B,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Catalogue  free, 


HARP HR'S  MAGAZINE  aDTERTTSKR 


RICH  and  PERFECTLY  SEASONED. 


Macaroni, 
CaissQptmSi 
Soup  and  Bottiiu, 
MuPmatv**/,  ■' 


AK  wen  reedy  to  warre.  J «mly  -the  boat  mauitiuh^ 

iMepanii.iMi.iiri  i in.  g«nd  Ks  so oenW,  to  beJp  pay  «*:»:*•*«,  »»*}  .«*o«I*e,  prepaid.  Wo  nun. 
TlfiT  5HPP  £>*«  caot  of  Uu>s«  Soop*,  jttar  cfeotaw, 

mm  V J«  H,  W.  HUCKmS  & CO., 

SOLD  BY  ALt.  LEA^i^O  Sole  an ufsiotu reins,  Boston,  Mass* 


DUHKEE’S 


I will  truly  be  .indulged  in  by  tha&p 
! who  have  sufficient  loro  thought  to 

i Cf 

provide  for  that  ■occasion  our 

‘ ‘ Pleasant  Dreams* | M mce  Meat, 
| Old-  Fashioned  Plum  Pudding. 
! Rich  Preset  vestamf  Pure  Jellies. 


PERFECT  PURITY 


grwera  wit  iuVfe  your 
fiicytf  h»r  A-  foil'.  Hat  of  otJif  iStfctttfd 
Fruits  and  Veg&ahle’.*,  P*e**r*£*  juni 


EXQUISITE  FLAVOR 


Meal.  pdi^ie*s,  £o  be  4rit«n>nrd  In  due 
vefeteob;  II  your  groom  <sumor  supply 
you,  write  u^difktrt  for  wu  new  fWtoaahr 
C4^1o«ruc  arid  WivtveoVT. 


"Blue  Label”  Ketchup  is  a neces 
sary  adjunct  for  luncheons  where  cold 
meat  is  served. 


CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO 

ROCHESTER,  N Y. 


j pL am,  mex/um  th)t  Magxtint. 

100 


BARPKB'a  MA GAZIXr.  ABT&RTISKR. 


gun 


1”  because  our  little  cook 
t.  Look  For  him  on  the 
label  when  buying  a can 
Plum  Pudding. 


ot  soup  t>r 

Sample  cao  id  &Dup  • (aJttV  <3rftC  of  fiV&Uy 
kinds)  or  Pt«m  Putlding,  mailed on  re-  | 
ccipt  oi  J4  cents*  r.  i 

Kitchen  and  &Cibry  •;  .jrpeov  • yifApow  j 
every  day  taccept  Saturday  irom  9 A.  M. 
to  4 P.  M.  j 

t Food  Company , 1 

||i  IVtst  Broadway  &*  Franklin  Street,  Nrw  Fork,  1 


en  of  England  drinks 


every  morning  for  breakfast  and  luncheon.  The  Em* 
press  of  Austria  partakes  of  it  daily  before  her  m<  -m- 
ing  ride.  Blocker's  Dutch  Cocoa  is  healthful,  nourish- 
ing, and  invigorating,  and  ran  be  prepared  instantly'. 
Sample  can  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  2 cents. 


l'\unm-yJfth'rica}i  J'wtf  Com/'any^ 
Fra*kti*t  ana  West  JtrvaJway.  New  Vrr% 

■ .>.V  '■  .SO/JS  U V&V'ri'J  • O;.'’--  V-'-.fo.: 


pBl  flljf  IS  H |l  t $ $:  19  .Hi  A;  Iti  ID  Iti  $ 0)  n;  ft;  it' nr  ft  fi)  0 


Dr-  i 

HARPSR  *jf  aV  VSRTISKJt. 


For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Rnsse, 

Our  tf,ujverl**d  CtIWlB*  Is  ilte  moil  fanm(«i»i  fur  finilf  n»c,  as  U rfeanir 

>»»».  llm»  i«  AtnoHc. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 


JiLove's  '-dainty 

Bacchus  gross  m tA$W  hut  not 
even  fastidious  love  could  find  any- 
thtug  gross  m the  taste  of  Shrevrs- 
buryTotriatoketchuii. 


a 


'c  T*ouaL«,ffl£ 
Se.ocumSaf  i 


Si 


When  you  eat  MINCE  PIE  you 
Want  to  feel  sure  It  Is  CLEAN  and 
WHOLESOME  as  well  as  DELICIOUS 

DOUGHERTY'S 
NEW  ENGLAND 

condensedMINCE  MEAT 

meets  all  triese  requirements 


STEPHEN  F 

4f*V8ffim  m Sou 


FHILAOLLPHi, 


BOILINQ  WATER  OR  MILK 


QRATEFUL-COMFORTINQ 


LABELLED  1*2  L8,  TINS  ONLY 


AUTION 


If  go.*  want  to  keep 
your  goods,  DON'T  adver- 
tise in  the 

Boston  Herald.  C 


nxm'F.wvimKfufzw 

PRINTING  INKS, 

3i  and  S*  Fimisrott  SI.,  S,  V. 

I srLvWijcl'.&n'  Ihe  Mada2^e  unit  Wnu.T  fo> 

I ^ * V;  ' : ' - 


\ *4  15  f,?>  M *.w  thi.  tmwrIs  each  < lay.  Tre  i® 

V % H i JL  V -fc*  WAiihy,  this  is  ntfcLssary 

fit  *>  I f I N K $**.*  sell  it 


M4 PfiSS  S .VAGAZrif£  ADVK/triStiit. 


“We  afe  a4vertis<?d  by  our  loving  friends. 

GIVE' T H E BABY'. ?~p~' 

MeHin’s  Food  dth 

If  you  wish  yoyr  infant  to  be  wall  noyri^hpci, 
healt  hy  „ -bHigit;  -3«ii  ‘aicttvst;*  .and  to  grow  up 
happy,  rqhust,  and  'vigorous.  J;;. 


The  Bls!St‘  POOD  fof:  flanii-fed  Infants, 
hvaliils,  p>nyakrs<«Titsj  PyspepUvs. 
ao4  tii*  Aged-  is 

MELLIN’S  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  Invalids. 


Our  Boole  for  the  tostnictioa  of  mother 

“The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants," 

will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
request. 


DOROTHY  GRACE  GIBSON, 
Great  Falla,  Moetaaa,  ;c. 


SPRIN8-SUMMEB-AUT0I&N-WINTER. 

Avoid  Damp*  and  Chilly  Rooms. 

“Garbonite”  coai. 

CLEAN'  .HOT  F.XFLO,'*IVK. 

WO  SMOKE.  NO  SMELL.  NO  GAS. 


Reader:  Have  you  smu  the 


It  ia  a Collection  wldcbno  mv&  who  loves 
rtn  a&ic-;  ahcmtfcl  {ail  k>  <j W»  £■  r$:  {mni  a 

place  id  zvery  home.’  fefotKr,  it  d?ay 

Irnthtplly  be  said,  im  >&  ^af]g  book  been  ’jpufr 
listed  at  oaee  eliyAp;  com' 

Sprtegs  . . 


ItVBJNS  AjNYH'JJE&jK 


Portable 


Heaters, 

0 KHehen,  Laundry 

■tflS3SPk’;  Stores*  Foot  and 

JT  ***  Carriage  Warmers 

bOLG  or  IMS 

£;  KoujeforyiUfiinp,  Stove  irt<2  Trade. 

sENn  run  ytKAri.RTu 
AMEHIC  4N  8AFEt*¥  fi'rEt  CO., 
07  i Q&Tl.JkfiUT  XTH&.&T*  T* 


TbLs-^ocg  Ca.il&etiptj  is  cine  of  the  most  tipb 
able  fctitcrprtges  the  kiud  attempted  by  any 
j>nb1i*>lTCT,-  Tbe  brief  skrtebes  and  histones 

of  tltfc  leading'  jprddixcticms  in  tl?e  work  add 
gr  eaf ;ly  toi-ite vsdueof  Tinted 


Soto  Everywhere  56  crgnt»  ; Ctoth,£{  ofr 

Full  CrtfjUrtJi*,  >*Utr  Sr^cnuei>  ••X’agcE  rttaited  \niu- 
out  &tbf  on  dpplfcatfcto  to 

« wi^r  * %tpthmr  Sm  1 wk. 


tt  A ft  FSB'S  XAVAStSS  A&VBRTISSR. 


the  (kUhrati'4 


iSOOBLATs 

HIENIER 


Annual  Sale » Exceed  33  MILLION  LbS 

Write  tor  Sampi©*.  Sent  f ree.  <Weni*r,  Union  Sq.,PiL  Y. 


Is  Viking  ('f&mv*:;  livl  With  mr  17  '.'urietirs  to 
teti*  m nhiwve-a.  in  using 

’ WHITE  LABEL,*’ 

OM?f  .» typl SPUTA  BLY  CORRECT 

COft(S#i^VEO  soups. 

at  jottf  $**>»**.  »«C  hKttvlt  m* 
yi-; i^fcisaitir  Funking  Cnni)}3iiTjrt 

s*ycp  TtnrAitTtfXsr. 

• ;■;: •'•:  Vv' v--  , A‘;.v  •'/ Cit^r,  M&* ■ 


The  Nutriment  Company’s 

Fluid  Beef 

Surpasses  all  other  meat  ex- 
tracts in  true,  delicious 
beef  flavor. 

The  Nutriment  Company, 

.III.*. 


fti£&  v*«tJ  iTis.rai^&5  poa  ■■’ftao&rxi  to* 

> Off T£  Oje 

rmv^r-r^'To  oAt*r^,  v 

LM  ••  ' •>  v-O’.  ' 1 * ■-.  S . r»  - «.J  »<*♦ 

$'••  jo  Am-ft-ru  lewof  vjt  i.Oja.Aj^v  kAu7 

$£&****  A*  *?>*•** 

*§.:  J .'.  /TO-  Of*0.  ■tioi  j faHiit 

-ioivi,-  «.*  $lhsrv\V<nu-  . *•*'<*** 

OU'.-  H'O.C-  /PTV  U?  iT>iT,i*S  t»v 

#4vKotf >\  I Uwwl 

, ir,«;u._  .**•>*-■***: 

/iLhnirp-  V-ll-’,'"  .‘i.i*1'  ; '.**2  • 1 


HIGGINS'  TAURINE  MUCILAGE. 

■ A bcHuriftil  refined  adhesive  oi  great  Ktrf.'qgtth* . CU*u  Amber 
AbsoiiirKh  non-c<>rtir>siv<L  Sticks  ^ equally.  4*trtp 

or  dry--  >•  eat  Her.  No  seilimHut*  D«vt  lid*  stag  IwJt:  k-. 

Everv  botttlr,  warranted.  t>ed  iK  liiTpff%  6$0$« 

j $-£k  yenr.  '.itoihr  far  ii . 

Sjr^^inS.  - \i\  «n’viv  HarfkjjK  citid  send  ns  fifty  mttx  for  # 
package,  boxed  with  vn^pty  gftAd  And  tiftrtfl,  deb  vrrg  J 
free  iiiy*  here  »ii  the  United  Sisters. 

Ilf.  Hir;OIMS  & CO*; BTIV*., 


Sfcfiibt,  Acs.,  *1  L6*»  Priest. 

E*tha  > i vk  Ha*uV 

dfOfii,  A*#l*#*f  kfttft:  fUp?*#, 

CaUdogucs  ou  application. 


Seed#*  and  Hufb*  m everywhere 

IllHRi  X kdowfi  as  she  b«t.  Send  •:£*  cent;  tv>*wg< 

A*.  I vw*  V jljjr  KUir : .Ottendarr  of  1S4  pjgeff.  Cata- 
logue t>f  .{bdbt  ready  idjrtf:. 

Uuhjkv  A.  i>K£3<K,  $t_».  PhiladelpbU#  Pa» 


.IM  m^hilii  St  , »rH>dlclr«.  Vork 


ACCOUm'ATOf, 


triAt 

n*&  feo 

y»m  :is»tsW 

JUiVV  dt  <VNl«i'  Ctlaufka 

iirvd  ndt  fdin  ? 

FELT  4 T-AWM^t  WCO., 

53-sfc  $t . CNtcAt-a. 


OE?»lL  0 fiLABfOIJ  00  OT 

O .STH.%WU«Ck|Tik^  ;•  t div  * >hio. 


jijusHtm  A .rroa’K^ 

Si  t A SJt^  Muftfit  PWfa„  P«. 


DXjBS  ?£b5 

tvint  full  <l^ntrljuli)#i  filEt.. 

?.’*  We>««l  »toro, 

fi».'  Vc>rfc.  'ctyStovi:  at  , CtJt«%o. 


■■ ^ 

SCOTT’S  CATAtonWE  OT  B£M*JFVl  FtaWERS  FOR  189?  CHO‘C.E 
mailed  (ret.  ^nBETiy & ><<X,  VliiUUelyHM,  t‘a.  ; u 

Fib  seeds,  bulbs,  fcowebs,  mins,  ste.,  tor ! ^ *>  v» . 

cuUJvtrW'  • . .i4^J’jC:€UlXJ>Sw*WiUvVJUll^^.  K •¥.• . 1 

u>* 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


mK 


■RADIATORS 


The  Best 

For  House-Warming, 


iibtu’&.y 

HERE  ARE  THE 
3 BEST  HOT- WATER  HEATERS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

■They  tumjifhU'  every  rirn»?  : ^vyiyorny,  Hurabilny, 
SeTVic^.  ’Aik  V/m*  nuJiMecf  or  bfcat- 

XW  engtoorr  tv*  **vcdfx  >*m  ch,«nv 
it  h\1I  pay  vine  ia  sw»d  h»i  iV  Mow  t Jest' t»>  Heat 
Out  >>«*.  edinoA;  JuAT,  out.  A*  3 scientific 

'e*0r»*iti».»h  . fan;  hftfc&fc-vv  arming  it  \*  v^«.f.C&U'«d.  acid  tdtU 
,\h<y.n  the  best  heating;  sy*Xemin  the  worid. 

Gurney  Hot- Water  Heater  Co. 

Head  Ofl&ce,  165  Fra^klift  S'-  , BOSTON,  MASS. 

cv» ••  i N<  rv,  York  City  . Tohn^on  & Co  . /<  fohtiSt. 
a .1  -J* ? ChkAith  Kice,  WbitAi  -re,  ^ ? ScAim  Caivfti  Sc 
\pgji  1 ( p.hiTadeipluj  .1  C.  IVTractad.  *46  AtcfaSt. 


CbMrttey  jSerieW 


« Jt>»«  scrig. 


SAVE  YOUR  TEMPER. 


Grand  Andes 

RANGE. 


Do  not  build  a hot 
fire  in  the  range  every 
time  you  want  to  take 
a bath  or  require  a lit- 
tle hot  water,  for  the 

Douglas  Instantane- 
ous Water  Heater  will 

heat  just  what  you  want, 
and  at  the  very  moment 
you  want  it.  It  will  save 
your  temper,  and,  as  to 
saving  time,  it  is 
without  a peer.  In 
cases  of  sickness  it 
will  be  found  worth 
its  weight  in  gold. 
So  economical  you 
would  be  surprised. 
Become  more  en- 
lightened  and 
write  for  Catalogue 
No.  4. 


A 


The  Leading  Range.  Never  fails  to 
ve  perfect  satisfaction.  Sold  by  the  lead- 
g dealers. 

MANTKAGTrRFD  BY 


PHILLIPS  & CLARK  STOVE  CO 

**• Y- 


I II  Ontario  Street,  Oikas:<h  V*.  S.  A 


if  ,.|)tU MMJ  • 


ffAM/’SR's  MMiAZixs  *i>  rtsimuL 


HEAT  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 

A Good  Hot-Air  Furnace! 


p^V.r 


1 a*-*  vgafw, 

T'fatf  I*arji£i7{l 

k*H:V-  .£hriip^  f kt  K‘ 

\0k&h:'fe 


urnaccs  a 


VAULT 

ISAAC  A. . SHEPPARD  & GO., 

Tt)i*U  iwid  Berk*  5t<vete  Phi!adclu»u&.  f-*a. 


A TREATISE  ON  HEATING 


!DENCES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

By  I-cicetstea*  A)  Ion,.  A.B.,  M.E.t 

OT- WATER  VS.  STEAM  HEATING. 

Sent  to  iany  address  sppjyigg  i§ 

*;2C|TAJ0A  TJtiB3LfSWtSG  ' GO-V  $**’%  Vim.  TLt\  V€.*Hj|  ITT  V 

i )l  f-'.f  • ■mteutplstt  UcUlitg  ymr  j " 

• 'TO- bt  Tact'Vy . rlf  rae  in-'i.  *>  WuflfU/iTI 


JENKINS  BROTHERS, 

N**<?  Y^rU. 

v..:»  -UR  JkriCeW  friflu;  . 

M j.tf  *■#  N~.  filial Chicago, 
y 7 A\» IK  tftre^L,  Benton 


■£r  P.r.MflTOAH  BPiUR  n 

AKROwj?.-  ii&V  Chic *bc, 


JT4 &r Bit « A®. r&fi  ristn. 


FfflBffiraHI  u has  perplexed  thousands. 

tPoub ^si^MMER^TE^Pl^H 

tha  n K us  for  suggest] ng  that  you  >2*  ? /> 
make  a careful  study  of  the  AflfT 

and  if  you  seek  the  best  you  will  iTAvU^ 
make  no  mistake  in  seeuringone.  ^Sgf. 

Illustrated  Price  List /Freer  STEAM  hE 

RICHMOND  STOVE  CO. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


With  Sr.lt  - Feeding-  Coal  JVtH^nshie, 

LOW-PRESSURE 

STEAM  Of?  MOT- WATER  HEATING, 

A \.f>  lAMl  kKi?  \ Aftit  h*l.'  jr$T 

ttvvr  1 4 i* ».4»0  ?$* . • <*!«*«*  I tjjj  * ■ 

■ 

utfifdic  laajiit!'  aaroafi?. 

•,  ...  • hr  v^y.  ‘ 

NEW  YORK  CENTR  AL  IRON  WORKS  CO., 

S.r>  3f*.  '9i 

N#W  Vdrt  OflfGet  36  P;uV  Vlzc*,: 

<’  /-* f-Wdlt'-jirf.p.  u'jtit  J*dl  tytittipiV'to  a>ui 

*v.  *'ce  SMiated  from  A r.cn ’ . >rX4 \ * aA b<iilMUiifp 

i ; ff«o8<*  hy,«v,. 


RASPERS  MAQAIINE  ADVERTISER 


ONLY 


You  may  have  Catalogue  an#  estimated  coal  of  apparatus 


complete,  relay  to  ftgjKf  the  ftfc. 


National  Hot-Water  Heater  Co., 

SOLE  fl A N U F ACTURERS. 

DENVER,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ting  £*Cfts.filje  Bldg.  405  MarlsH  St. 


BOSTON.  NEW  YORK 

( 35  Fort  Kili  Sq.  M Centre  $t. 


I r dr* 

Hot  W*tea  HcanifQ 

io^v  •HTCAct*  >#jm  co*<Y  ro  ?Lyj 

AU.-^riO  «M  aa«*C%X»*4»4  wrf#f 
^ IkPW  ■ ' 

l CAPO OU1CATER  CO 
oenvorr 


•Y&o»n*au«fc»  ill  J2^i' 
20U»trr  - - . 


F0R  HOT-WATER 


PERFECT  PAOE." 

For  Heating  Homes. 

or 

Cj/4  rn  ■ appktdtjoif  i 


rfcg.ijmc  is  Daisy  time, 

things  corns  together .$ 
Bichfcr  time  is  -Rose  time* 

Fair  and  golden  weather : 
i.-.  Autumn  time  is  frost  time, 
KSfcj.  Forest  trees  a-flaming; 
■^.Winter  time  is  bleak  time, 
3^  , Ice  and  snow 

a-reigmng. 


Would  yoi*  ‘iijiM 
have  it  al-  I 

Ways  be, 

• ;-Rose  and  Daisy  time  ? 

Always  in  your  dear  Uome  nest ■ \J- 

R-jve  the  bright  Sunshine  ? 

*::  • Buy  the  Powder  named  hetow'S^wr^Tv 
And  hud .without a,  doubt,  '** 

Daisy  time  and  Ro^e' tmie 

Within  if  n,ot  without,  ^ , M^V-rPlf 

f|ll  Dost  WasiiiBg  powder, 

N.  K.  FAIRBANKS  & CO.,  Sole  flanufacturers, 

CHICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS,  NSW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON, 

" • ■ ~l¥OSE  NEW  ORLEANS,  SAM  PRANCtSCQ. 

PORTLAND.  ORR.  PITTSBURGH  AND  M«,WMrfc£R, 


PORTLAND,  M 


Do  You  love 


■»■<*»■  »■<»» 4 tVWO 


<c  Banner  n 


Buy  of  your  grocer  a 
package  of  Kcnv*koni  •-•  di 
in  yv-ster  .'-.-.a  «> » n u te'.i  stir  i 
it  ^ ¥.{5r»'«,kte  fOMt-  cued  in  t. 
y6«f  ctpx*  %&>m  2o 
fs r cttJt.  or  more  ’ ’ 

( ht-re  s no  &2>t. 

gas  r no  • rr>  ^ 

erV— little  stpufcb:  / 

dn<?  soo*;  -'  *'$  .• 


hiteiy  harmless-  If 

yiwiy  hasn't  itf  5£Ttd  r>£»ne 

r»f  grocer  ami  <*iiv  2-t„eo(  At.smpi<  --■ 
w,-  Hid  Afcoit  yot*  trial  package. 

$>+}#>  * #1*3  ' v,,  y 4 Iftf :»iC  : v V.tt4cu; 


. .«Or 

"Heat  Without  Dirt our  (ree  boci  •' 

Oil  : v.  GaaL 

The  CLEVELAND  IpOCtortWlY  CO,.  Ci*\~U<uix  OM 


m nrzR '.?  Mi  <ta  zry£.  x/>  rsx  rrss/:. 


1 , 0 ( ) o 


* U I-  y}  t tv  #«U  fcf  i*  n 

$ -of  0Z  '.fk&  % 

r*  . .' * jVfv* I-  fti  K*'-  !T- 


«*$ 


Ll>TOO^*^ jl  ' ABATED  OXm&H.-  i»«4T*«  W<&>.  .*yi;'itrt****»  -'««??.•  I**--- 

’^w  Tfeatnteiit  stifficiani  (or  tie  Wtnt#??;  $3.00.  ^ I.aiwter,  50  l^nts  nin 

V *v^'  £#1#  •.?  & 4 £**hai  xtm*«  <>&&■''  j 

y;^‘‘ , • N.v*  V cvrl*.  htflrfc  v .1$  3efcfcrt<ui  Slrymt  ,v,;r  ’ I 


POSITIVELY 

CUS£  0* 


LOVELY  FACES,  § 

§ 

WHITE.  .HAN  PS;  I 


^***5 

& t r’-fcu^  /» : -.Ha 


•f*  \4itji 


. • • f > . ; < j - , f - > . , t 

: • .1  < i ■ ■ • i I . • i ■ I -,  • ’ 

Hfi  fttjjfS  i<;t;i . . »>»{•/!  i\4 

iv  ,< tp  4ft ^ » I ft*  iy  $ <«$ Ur 

**:):{ v,r»  *;jshMv*  »4>*f  , 

*<1,  ■>*  * *%»■*«-  * 1 H lviiV'K  A \l4  4«!<* 

ltrv>*  t»*  i »»*v 

(tit*-!  f>  an* s\ih\n*iW4  **(M 
i>  V>Va  t-..?<iVi«*'H' 


STRJHMSMCTIC] 

sRiMG  ii 

Rheumatism' 

p^2.50/ 

PU&5T§b» 


y<yy^  '.v 

V/tTv 

.*  «UTr*>HV’' : **vjK ' 

«|.  \0*ttoi 
r./  «C*  1 i\V>  -f-i.t 
i$i i v«: *yc4 1 t't&Yi  ■ •„ 

,y}»  ,' . f J*"t  tit 


um  Huy  i ii 
ut  U 


'Mu  MMMj^  ':  i 

'■iA-Sr-tt  si  tU  1*4  > 


^ A?  fpry^&M/L  , 

/t-^r.'>*Tf#WOy  Fuvx?, 
irci'  'yj'Sfy 

V*  r*rHAW<e*a  i 


.^yt*«r  jfJ  • |H|  . 

Th«rft  )B  r»A  ctUt?  ii^  *tti  CK  i 

ne&'  merit  tor  i*t  wl* 
MAUvrr  Btwtn  <-1 

The  A.  BriUgwaft  C«.  ■ 


Mfjiil  K 


'it  114  %a*a*&  <"****& 


I ■?■*<.> I fjif  W‘  1ifXM'd£j»b*V«**hf*&l*4i 
t fi V5-:  TiOTT Uf  i>p 
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•ii'1*- 

»*  J4<V. 


BARRY  S TRJCQPHEROUS 
/M.  HAffltMSKIW. 


fjN*i'  twnrtv 


mn  vim. 


*1  vht  'll  libi  i 

^y'An-S:  T)[t>  ^CW.NI^^ROy^.LE  CilMf'AhV.  j 

■*  XVr ■*&$ ■&&  I fvv  .«|T-A K • - f-l  It1  i > .V  -\-f  < x*  U Hf.  4 

In  i 04iXH<  fil  ? i V 4<M>imhxnv^> 

The'  Berkshire  Hills  ’ 
Sanatorium 


i+fm  yzStyffl*, 


ttlTMAH'S  SJEA  SALT 


*>r.  U , •„  ilUif'%%  t\  a :■> y:eVI*  Ma»^j 


HARPER'S  MAG  AZINS  ADVERTISER. 


Remove 


m purities 


¥***  »t>‘I  Chiiartuii. 


C^4>H«>  promote  and 

oY?r>Mt)ie&  Flutuiemcfi  Sour 

Bksriiaek*  JDi awhcea,  adid  Fevt*tisknesK. 
®b its  the  chiid  i&  render^}  healthy  and  its 
steep  QiuiM&  f^riftuns  no 

Wt?phin&  c$  other  :0Arco)fo^ 

t A?  f°  »dAptev1  us  eiiiUdreiu  that 

prescription 


The  peculiar  medicinal  agents  of 
a Sell-cap-sic  plaster,  act  by  absorp< 
t»on  directly;  upon  the  circulatory 
system,  removing  the  causes*  .of  dis- 
ease and  strengthening thi*  system* 
Internal  tomes  too  often  derange 
the  digestive  organs.  ? v.  • f- ; 


J rsoommcod  it  m superior  to  r _T  - ' 

known  »m«. *•.  PH.  A.  Abohe*;  USh, 

.411  ctouta  OjEfonl  St,,  arooJUjra,  RY. 

"I'W  WTOiwI  f«wr8 1 f^oomtoeniWyour 

G&tkofuu  ^d , ihei  1 continue  to  do  «o, 

*«i*hw*  benelfc*U  revolt*.*1 

‘<Tbe  w*  ii?  U m unf*s»ft*'  a»<S 

ita  me?!**  mi  tfc&t  it  w*!i*iis  a *0?*  *>f 

superur^eiiztv  & ^ tb*  4ii* 

tefliseau  ffctnUtes;  dtfSte  d<i  mt  i«ep  extorts- 

nT.-'-T  UtUiLost  V X>, . 

■ . . v y ‘ ; ;.  */ v • - • Xor.4  City,  . 

Ta»  CsotAXSm.  Compajkt,  77  Murray  Street,  N«  Y f 


€ A ITION.  - Bel  l«f ‘A |>~*l c 
platter*  i»*ve  die  picture 
of  ■ bell  on  ibe  b«ck 
cJotli. 


PP'SIC 


WOODBURY'S  FACIAL  SOAP, 

FPR  THft 

calp,  Skin,  and  Complexion. 

The  hr.ivJt  r;f  ^ ' c i pern net  in  treating  skin  diseases 

k\  m hj  MaiL 


'-*1|»4^  0bited  Stfiim  during 
the  \U';rc  j-^fv  hay-  ».«een  fiom  ti>  ' urn*  oi  ij/t? 
Sotirpi  Uis*Y  'Tfe  Wv!>:'  O! visible.  cdmiorUliiu  safe, 
ayryi  * n V?  iit$d  fob  fitfe  reltei  o{ 

partial  deafnfess; 


fy  by 

A.  WALES,  Brldi^port,  Conn 


SST  “FAMOUS 

BLUSH  OF  HOSES 


Mi  iw  yMi<*  mjapiAXt n?Mi ^h«w«nwr 
MBra  ■vrtjjt  ” » ciir*  «?rery  ton*  of  n>tiw  *JI%*m*V  it  reiruVy*- 
fw1 : \ufa  J tk*A  *toi*y  look,  $&*".&  rrifljp'.  i*im) 

Wa\ i* i 4fivw  inn^lov Ml t?'1  *r« :<v tiYw 
< ' '.$$$?  J:  ;TskkfnrtF»-»b**tk4tJ*«  7‘lrere U »*>**.'  Ti<*  >/»/-< 

••  *mCHU  OS'  IlftHlSMi  H tnwi 

•'  tor  the  arjr;>tin<eirt»  «*kb».  Amt  *nh  Tt  v/ft»  Uf  rt 

aj®BP(BB^^pcwttv?iIy  ml  **w«j  f|  Wi«W^ 

%>  ‘ vritki  tmt rm-tkm>.rbr  Ifttro  Msm«A^r  ur«<l  ***««» 

*-  --**»■•*  ■'*'■ 1 , :r»et»  e.umwi<lv„v,  Uy  mSU  oit « •“■  d'J 

jt  price.  AOB^T^  WAl*TirD;  -AtWir^ 

*U>8A  A.  ©out 6 Bend,  |nct. 


A sample  tff  jtoajri- .-Ajped:'. ,B<^k  ■&  T)eVm Otology 

am*  IVsway.  Ulasirtred  -ren  Skin,  Scalp*  Si;r*’o\is.  and'  Ri?x>4  FijO- 
ttjftjrj-afird  rbeir ^trcatiirent^ ^--sent  tin  reteipt  Vf  X0  **»&£. 

ai«i  j ddj^ureincuVs  like*  fdrih  Mark*.  Molcr4,  Warti,  fniti^fPk 
and  ftowdtrr  Matt*,  Nar •>,  Piti;ng£..  k*ij>ceu  ti  Ni>ak , ;-*uy,:,  tia»<»s 


CTRO-TONIC 


PRICK,  80  C«STS. 

(ti-T<ra!r  I*  is  torn  pound  »if 

Send  fori'ampMct..  '‘'Fhc  ,*r  H:«nru- 

(IJr.  H*1RN1^  Jlr.  O*  *3506,  Vork, 


Hair,  Fhmples,  hVcial  pi^^jpfak^;  LiCv  T ‘ ; : :; 

408K  H.  WOODBURY,  Dermatological  Institate. 

155  Went  425  Street,  New  fork  City 

CoosulWt wn  \4^r.  M^nuoii  t trie 


if V^irtgtf  with 
Yore  er?s  u$t 


OrTHOMPSOKSEVEWiTER 


ifARPint'#  jfA&AWx.e  j. &rjsitttsB&. 


Food 


Saved 


Lactated  Food  Saves  Babies’  Lives. 

Lactated.:  Food  is  the  perfect  substitute  for  mother's  Jrtllki  Regular-sized  pack- 
age free  to  any  mother.  WELLS.  RiCHARDSON  & CO.,  Burlington,  Vt 


SOUNDEST 


TflADc  WARn 


mm 

i*  AfcdOl.lliely  a.  i>  gvMv.j  *t<  h-.*  •_ r: I i of  Uic  Jivw$  n.*.b.  It  »r-  gjjufc.  tart  teles*- 3A* 

«yV<T-iT?nncvnU!t  wub  cunx^uent  li&h  td  •.4trvu<jh,  but  l>ee*e*e  if  t*  sdetvtjfk  ,i\}v  fc#  ep*>*ed  *<•«*;.  fcVcs*.  U > jr*  tfo-bv  .*•  -C  •'• 

4bfox&*>Thi:.  no  vuid  causing  n.»  nausea  or  -eructati, :«*•<.  A1  biter  V lit!  Jgr  <>;h  an  coiuIm ■ ^ *n'*u*t  m 

‘tijj&Vr- vnot  UvMi-Liy<h  OiL.bht  i*  simply  an  *h$uJti*te!y 

Pbfc  *ip.  only  in  flft*  -OVitl.  bottle*,  Kcrmriioitly  Mtflcd.  AH  dnjgpKU  I^Rf-  V Put?  I.  , 4 u>tt  *•  *• 

W.  tt.  Schteffdln  & Co.,New  York,  Stile  Ageot*.  . F>"-’ A 


MME  RUePERt  nrnVee  \he  «bove  oftyr  far 
c Mac  in  which  tarr  world  renowned  FACfc  BLKii€H 
is  unmcces-Btui- 

The  Or£«v**t  frfeco very  ..  * V;. 

tif  the  Nineteenth  Century . 

MU|f»tr*'o?  $rAijk€*  \t*\y  ltrs^  *3)4'Hu;Wsfti>u£  '*iez  % *c-nkt 

«.<*•»  Mj.  %fct  ijvffAte-iF  rv»^«v4¥ulc-  TU-sk  * | <v  ?T-*t. ttSUptxs *4 *# 
iufo??ht  to  d^\>-*3haiv«5jrip|g5L*jt».  - 

1 >U  or  sfcud  fa  (HttHtgt  ..for.-mv  buftt*  ‘ Ht>w  §ft  fi* 

Every prifc.  ftboaUf  read  it  V . - 

: Ser.t  iftftebv  on  nytfipt  W nhafi;  - - •: 

RUPP  Flit. 

AA  * E*rt  Mtk  St..  *BW  YOK*:.  ; 

^j>qKlf[;  jyfr><3^S  tr,  ill  d-ertf*  uiWiSi. 


j Vou 

3 J.A/vwf >i t>,  < x t/»<^ryuv ifv> 
sIm*  Argr  sV.ttf,  JuUt*  fttttK  . »j/  M'Otawjvt 


ArqjLfVnC.  J />  »J/  W<  fc»5>»v^ 

3 r»v;  T ».>} 


rfjJh’JToT* 
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8ARPSH  ’S  XAGAZtm  AhF&ftTIS&fl 


M Does  What  Y ou  Eat 
W&.  Distress  You? 


Add  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Flatulency,  Gas, 
and  all  Gastric  Difficulties  are  promptly 
relieved  and  effectually  curec7  by  the 
use  of  the  digestive  tablets,  Peptonix, 


Ho^:CrtA5.-J.  Noi'ES,  Ex-Speaker  Mass.  House  V 

of  Representatives,  says ; 1 4 Pepfonix  have  ^~mw  fc  % » 

been  thoroughly  tested,  and  1 have  ex-  I | 

penenced  such ; delightful  relief,  by  (heir  1' V^l  fl |l^r^ 
usd,  from  the  dy spepsia  which  has  so  long  ^ 
afflicted  me  that  I write  to  commend  them  1 
to  any  one  with,  a like  trouble,  I have 

not  known  them  to  fail  in  a single  instance  of  affording  immediate  relief. * 
We  will  mail  free  to  any  address  a sample  of  Peptonix 

?<pfc0cjuc«r*  »oki  by  druggist*,  of  wo  maibtherE,  postpaid*  efl  -ol  pried,  *3  cent*  pe#  boar, 

THE  AEU3.TOW  CO:,  *43  Federal  Street* 


TffW?  W.&f'&p  .n.  shown  to  contain  a larger  mimber  digestive  asui  corrective  properties  than 
wty  lAXitt  ; rnd  as  it  is  'by  (s*r  ihe  pnros^  ./hfrevM^g,  being  fK*W 

terated.  y.-Ai  should  al  ieiiivt  .sample  ft  befute  .continuing ■ \h  <sltf  ifiethods. 

.far>d£;*£.  *G/ocerV;  , &estAUra.tt?>.  ami  Club.  Circulars  rc^Dtm 

i*  seni-  i ree 

THE  MANlTOtJ  MINERAL  WATER  CO.,  Hanttou,  Colorado, 


- S'-  T"‘‘t "' 

Why  do  you  Tiaii 

tiime  to  use  an  interim  table  > 

taU%  you  can  XiUl 

ain  the  best  a?  the 

price1?  By  ckemical  an 

aiysis  the 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER , 


Next  Year’s  Advertising? 

It  is  the  proper  time  to  make  plans  now.  The 
most  important  and  first  should  be  the  selection 
of  an  advertising  agent. 

George  Batten, 

Religious  Papers  and  Some  Others, 

38  PARK  ROW  (Potter  Building),  New  York. 


THE  PURITAN 

IN 

Holland,  England,  and  America. 

An  Introduction  to  American  History.  By  DOUGLAS  Campbell.  Two  Vol- 
umes. 8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5.00.  (/«  a Box.)  (New 

Revised  Edition  Now  Ready.) 

New  York  Observer:  The  tone  of  the  work  is  calm  and  judicial,  and  the  style  of 
the  writer  is  clear  and  dignified,  possessing  a literary  finish  which  gives  the  work  a place 
of  honor  among  our  national  histories.  It  will  modify  many  prevalent  conceptions  of 
American  history  with  its  novel  way  of  accounting  for  some  of  the  things  existing  among 
us ; but  the  facts  the  author  summons  from  the  results  of  his  wide  researches,  and  his  well- 
balanced  judgment  in  dealing  with  these  results,  amply  sustain  him  in  the  novel  positions 
he  assumes.  The  work  is  a classic  of  American  history,  and  is  an  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  country  of  which  we  may  be  proud. 

Louisville  Courier- Journal:  Mr.  Campbell  enters  very  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously into  the  examination  of  his  subject,  and  his  book  is  one  that  is  valuable  to  the 
student  of  history,  and  full  of  interest  for  readers  of  all  classes. 

Chicago  Times : A book  remarkable  for  boldness,  for  breadth,  for  analytical  power,’ 
for  commanding  generalization,  and  for  piling  up  all  this  mass  of  learning  and  argument 
with  comprehensive  system,  and  in  a way  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct  any  reader  of  intel- 
ligence.   


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


7 he  above  work  is  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part 
he  United  States , Canada , or  Mexico , on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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worK  is  jor  saic 

Go  *gfe 


KKAOY-TBE  SeVfiiBBKR  P.UIT  OF  THE 

Young  Ladies’  Journal, 

The  Lent fa*?  Ladle**  FamlHe*.  containing  the  latest  and  best 

fashiona;  profusely  jllitsirrited ’x  a niAfuttisth  r-nibrtd  supplement  .of  withions;  tiiimerouS 
Complete  *tone»  of  absorbing  i.pierfcsn  ATid  the  opening  chapters  of  * new  suid 
original  serial  utory  by  *7«smer<Fii,  entitled 

14  ■T'aHCnBf  OT3^BH  MAKT  **i 

Jteridc*  Ffew  Music,  Embrcddvrv'B^ig^s^C:  1-hetnosi  complete  magazine  Utt  ladies  published. 
§0  Cemn*  Yearly,  $4 « OCMncJodtofK  ifcc:  Christmas  number.  Ali  newsdealers,  and 

TirE  INTEBNATIONAL.  NEWS  COMPANY  NSfW  YORK* 

5 NEW  NOVELS  16  Cents. 

Afl -r.nmp!eta  in  the  NOVEMBER  NLTMBEK  ol  the 

FAMILY  LIBRARY  MONTHLY. 

Of  a)5  K«ws<)ts.fm  aarf  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEWS  COMPANY,  NEW  TOSS. 
83  & 86  D train*  Street,  one  door  East  of  SruedWAy. 

for  raua  jr  « If^ro^ari'  or  Domestic, 


n« 


I t can  become  a flr*t-*Iak*  fkiftk^ppper  J 

J?  1 %#  within  too  hrmrV  study  of  my  honl*  At  ^ 

hoior*  witlmut  cher  aid  of  a teacher  i tr»a rant/tet  v At  a v 
Q cost  of  only  $S.OO  J “•  Worth  $500,  AOS’*  N.  Tomncy  k 
L»'  Yermilido  Bay,  Out  34,167  copies  sc*W  . SLjR- 

. mimiai*  received:'.  flood  V*uL t keepers  • m'frU'fc -^v 

from  5tiw>  tu  &$*.»>  'vj  year?  SAVE  THIS*  SemV 
3}  for  .a  destrtmive  pamphlet.  JT.  Tf!i  00<IT*W'i!YV 
^ Room  373, 1 315  Broii«!w*>,  New  York.  $ 

r^/^rl  =>-0g 


111  IIIOT  *uHl  *•*  **Wij  taj&t bj  n» 
If  Usd  I WES  WHIST  LESSOK  CARPS 

while  ptajing  the  ganVe->,\  Or yd&y  x*t,  &ic3\ 
^(rdvviT  on  It  & fact'.  A tine  of  ?:&ri3*  i'il& 

jti&tcuctlt#*  in  the  AntericAit  I^asta  .£g$ii*m  • (w A 


H.  H.  CSRTER  S CO.,  Fuhll&wrs,  Boston,  Bass, 


“WAT  DOWN  UPON  THE” 

CTI  ADinA  PENINSW.Ui  «*,r'S<ff31'-Vl'Fj 
Hr  fe.  V#  *»  1 12  f\  w*v,f,,fc»  ;>l  )ii,5l>,  fw.tlt,l40:.jt»a. 

deck'd  +r'v.h  ci<*0;  Vjwtepf,  free  yf  ADeJ  *itf ‘j  :£fA0he-n*.  pe*jk  ] 

j»k.  Ni>  m wer-waty  ivr  J*quok  -tw ni-ii-u;.-.  , u \t pfUcnpyi^.'l 
.fontoftV-^afl  -or«n*tfC«  tfrow  ‘-i  « * *■«••:•:«  - c . i-  U e aft,  £*MiV'i 

>KiU*.r„  itom^  w»'J  ^ $r»43  dfeiyt  ~ n>t  ! 

YivtiH*  taohbvly.  $sfl&  *u  p„.  s^mfde,  1 

V>0<v  ^>i‘e  • " * - .■ ■’  , * . - 


Avow  f*fL  FJurldA. 


whist  players 

. V<bi  &'t  M/.rub};**.  \Si  UiyA  .ft  r*  »;♦>..  •Mn^iuSeu.M  ^ 

R & rlf  •An»*.h«5  •prif^.  yLw* 

TTHE  JIACX&*H  VnrmtXTim  GRATIS.  - • 

; * . fciiwiM  a.-  jfAuw/:V5i-  tmg..  ^ Sft.-, ?*'■;;•, 


aSZ5KSZSZS25ZSZ£2nSZS2SSB5ZS9!SS8n£ESffiSI!!2SES?S!R5SSS2S2SU!S2Ii!S! 

Oil  and  Water-Color  Painting  [special  offer,  china  Painting,  Pasta),  So., 

are  taughi  in  the  mo^t  Ibnrough  w | By  wmdinfr  WOW  84  mih  rkk.  *«h  cwSiVmi  id, receive  full  atteirtiinih 
by  illustrated .articlee/^nd  colored  piatca  | advuniwrmcnt  direct  $.*>  both  **  to  pUid  ciJor  piaks.  T«fe 

bv  such  fke  ^ubUther,  Montague  Marks, it  A^-AsfatWa  kiB  ituinuin  liar  rejjuta*- 

ers  as  Frank  lowle^Vieu^  A.  D»tif>f»GSq.,  New  York,  yon  will  re^eivi;  mn  fprp^g  Qh ina  paintfcV?»  myny ;.w»d 


Moran,  lielerva ■ * > 

Mathilda  BroKU>  And  Bnice  . tVuhe.  sh  TAT  AD  C!  l^C 

M^.re  Landscape  amf  fsnbicci)i  40  bUrftliD  tULUK  rMI&U 

than  hitherfo  will  be  given  ^rooug  fbe.  Wl ,n-i , -, — T-  r--Tir — — • • ; — 1 

color  platen;  vet  oiriiber  Ft» And 

Flower*  imd:  nov  Figure*  and  as  sfudits  for  Copying :oi  fur  Framing 


Animals  will  be  Dfc&kt  ted: 


aUU  si.  yeartr  aitbseriptiutt  la. 


. btrut^y  oicMgOf!  s'dd  more  practical  ijitpr- 
ntali^u  «w  their  spccialiy  than  all  othijr 
ari  iptirnabs  uonininecl  Th«  dtanuing 

. design*,  of  M r IvM  Airpmber  i Pat ty  Tli‘u»t>V 

>in»J  nlhers  rtvi  Icm^  a«  '.omplbbed,  will  bsv 
| contributed,  as  hutierto . exclusively  fo 
1 T*re  Akt  A'MATfilrR. 


THE  ART  AHATEUR, 


BEST,  LARGEST,  and  MOST  PRACTICAL  ART  MAGAZINE 

Tub  Arx  AAiAfatfelV  moslbelpfu)  to  Yoo  will  receive  j(i  of  >K*.s<?  45  color  Thk  Aut  Am 
all  Wlu>  hi v>  to  their  being  oy  tlie  plates  dunng  vmir  year'*  subscription  garde d as  au  a 
pr*rtj«  «f  art.  t^tw-.w :«:»»&«  (j  eac!un..»<h), nvtit«h  wayb^tM 

\Ut* lacF-pf  proftwhle  c»)pioy«ieiUY<Mi>  * *.«„«;  *w.«  ^*4.-k  JtT  k-  ^trstbg  dk  adc 

ing  for  the  yobng  man  ur  wT)mau  4tiT  tlsti.o  1 he  v.ihcr  *»  svtb  1 - It  «*iu  contm: 

wffl • Fcarb  how  V«  Uc»\t  with  the  ftrst  timber  ol  vour  >ub-  dn^t,  quwtior 

BECOME  A DESIGNER.  Irffi  ; INTERIOR 


Thf  A^t  AMATEUif  has  long  been  re- 
garded  as  an  authority  by  }>ersmis  of 
mg>d/jrsitc  meyrus  who  wrAdt  advice  CjV«- 
til*?  adontmern.  of  (heir  how*.*. 
It  yiu  continue  to  answer,  free  lit 
djargcy  qu**riotut  abrna 

; INTERIOR  DECORATION. 

lr-'.  hunter  of  color  for  rooms,  o?  ioctUd 
! designB  lor  dccoralion.  and  for  cabinets 
! and  other  artid.:*  of  furr.iturw,  wiil,  as 


S BEC0«  ^ DESIGNER.  ST;, "EKr::  1NTER10RMC0RAT10H.. 

h -j^a-,sa?sffssrt  5r"s "f<" s^rr^r 1 ^5= tsaK s’K'uess 

FJJ  hupy  A young  man  and  woTimn  , 01 , 1 * v>  r%  A rxfN  .y  b,  [ and  other  ^rtldoa  of  furmtur£,  wUi, 

sj  .mJwi  ,wBl»  «jii  • othsrr  in^rucfwnr^hAS  TTkee  Mudl#?*  mbfitde  several  ey^Afte  | hithe.no.  be  nfiiU  by,*hb»c*riber^  $t  tfccijr 
In  learned  froftiTiti*  Art  A^atnvk  how  to  { color1  plXIe%,?ilFrwvqg,  slep  by  sf^p.  rjnjd^&L 

g BE  AN  ICLNSTRATOB;  ! ANWOTfO  NEEDLEWIM| 

Cl  oJ  IJo.-'fc«amiM-Agaiini«:  fifth  of  ttie«:  . Fittortr  And  Ani'tr „ i-  ■ n*  'from  ‘fancy  -work  " 

|W  departiriento  wilf  rec^TPk  throngh  fr<|w#rt  dtrd  An}(Aa*S  ae  rt^c-  I ^i  i?ohtlbhe  notAble  fe^tore-— 

}JJ  teacher*,  dtic  during  the  coin-  vl^ed  oy  the  beat  jtrtms.  i htse  arfc  \ jisptpciAiiy  a«  regard*  OiiLtcIi, 

[JJ  itrg  ye;rr.  simply  invaluablt?  V>  Jill  who  U^slri*  u+  1 broidery, 

K • * LEARN  TO  PAINT  WITHOUT  A TEACHER  * * 

(r  Thi-  :U;  ol fer  U si*r  open  to  the  trade.  :$or  to -any' .one-  cm  it  led  to  any  kind  ef  rhtte  4iscoiii>t  Ttu:  niU  ^ 

nl  huraiib^risrfi<ni  pri^:)T{iuAi  be  >em  direu  to  the  pnbi&htf,  MrmtAgbv  Marks/  Union  Squaie,  New  York. 

Ill  Hijedmen  copy  of  Tiilt  Aar  LAMATevK  fyrith  three  <^K»  pjafe*),  25  ctnfs.  beautifully  illustmttd  catalogue  of 

fgj- ^0ver  ioo  Color  Studies  aent  for  a romit  lUTOp. 


ffARpsn'S  jtA&AZW#  ^rsiinssfi. 


BAttPXR’S  JtJtGASJyg  AOTRBT1SXK. 


All  the  WorW  Ar#  Atklng  For 

CRAB -APPLE  BLOSSOM  PERFUME 


Md  IfAfS  fteacTipthm  for 

tout  (htirtfciiiiiri,  tfh  band  aiui  made 
b>  order.  tor  nir  rimdftr. 

x*.  »^trciei»trs»  f 

***  ***• 


IStfr  Kdli.ii  in*  postpaid  . 

THE  HUMAN  HAtft, 

Why  ft  Fall*  Off,  Tnm*  Ofejpv  atid  itie  Hemjzdf. 
Bjr  T^mnmT^AmiB,  & VL  A*  & 

A,  U:  & t&*h  un  8 Arc h ?»tt  Pbitegak  Fa. 

*■*  Er*ry  >XM  »bn-.*!i4  row  tbis  Httfe 


anl»mt*)te<i  IMS*. 


UW3  It,.  PMI*,.  t»«. 


Thoroughly  cleanses  the  teeth  and 
purifies  the  breath.  Used  by  people 
of  refinement  for  over  a quarter  of 
a century.  Sold  Everywhere. 


pyy  -.^^vN 

ETiiTfl 

[ ' 4 v-  ‘v-v.’^ 

I * B * ’ *4f 

1 V 1 iV?  * • ^ 

’”^2® 

■Kysj 

OAJieSirS  0Af?AXI}t&  AJl  VSHTUi&K 


IJ//J  I f f,  DA  KS’i 


PERFUMERY 


)e  most  acceptable  an<l 
appropriate-  It  can  be 
Pup nod  in  fancy  Cases 
Of  the  .cecjular  stylos. 


FOB  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


I..VQEKi-u;V*v-  . fiUt . 


t I 


: »m»«*  ».**.«  e 


f *rt  <:*.«• 


UAH  PS  It  7?  MAGA&fXX  AD  rg&TtSBH. 


NATIONAL  PRIZE  to  T.  Laroche 


COU0  we»AtS 

An  'of VieEM^J : jr?»irsu^  extended  by  Ihe  Ae&de^y «f of 

Pans,  baft  tabled  T.  «xtnn&  tfifc  eftlfn;  a^bre  p*wjpert{$g{  T*?&iiw  Hark* 

<$  result  not  before  atlaiiiedh  a»d  io  iwpeentns&«  h#  ' ipli^r,-  ‘ wfci^^pQMcssas^'.^  s 

highest  decree  &r  liEBTf  diATI  V’K  and  l^li^^TDiO.  qualities,  fm  from  ite  ilv&Tt&r 
able  bitterofesa  of  other  remedies. 


WITH  PHOSPHATES. 

The  vioiobiiifVtion  of  Fiiofiph&teB 
with  Penmau  barks  makes  an  agree- 
able pror.arnksu ; need  with  great 
siiooesa  lor  strengthening  the  bones 
amVmusc^T  sjst^in. 

22  rut  Drosot,  Paris ; L P0U6EM  & ( 


tr^ed  with  entire  tu 

t*f  Purl*  bit  tfin  i\i ft#'  *tf 

Anoniia,  Chforowte*  Wa^ifn^r  DT^** 
£dse&,  fletardod 

and  Pourne96  of  the  lHOD^ 


The  only  JBrauf  and  fcerve  l,rvjii$l  fmm  tb«  pkpv 
ph»>id  principle  of  The  ox-brain,  and  embryo  of 

vtTwxK.  [W  *-/,  ' .v\> 

hfc&t  jor  preventing  as  well 

and  Tor  restoring  mental 


curing  neryou 
r.nd  pbysi^b  v^.>»f 

h i:>  a vital* nutrient  phosphite,,  not  an  acid  or 

Jaborarinry  . Vvv  • ■ ■■ 

Tht  ftfptuda  if  printed  &r(  iiai'h-  label  ;.• 

Pamphlet  >Wlh  full  in  fornn  Avion  fret' 

Druggists,  tir  by  mail  ($H  from  36  West  a 5th 
Street,  >sfrw  Yarkt 


V-  m-  £e»uiin.e 

wiihou?  this  signature 


bHgioat 


of  JPejpMft  Ck«vrinc  Cum 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


VARNISH  IS  LJKE  HU/MAN 

NATURE. 

You  know  a man  who  is  honest  and  straight- 
forward. You  can  always  depend  on  him.  - 
You  know  another — dishonest,  deceitful, 
tricky.  You  can  never  depend  on  him. 

You  know  still  another.  Sometimes  kindly 

and  truthful:  sometimes  cruel  and  treacherous. 

% ' 

When  can  you  depend  on  him? 

That  is  the  way  with  varnish. 

If  you  want  a friend  to  trust  in,  which  would 
you  choose? 

Do  the  same  with  varnish. 

Our  “People’s  Text-Book”  will  help  you. 
Free;  but  you  must  ask  for  it. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President. 


Head  Office : Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices : Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 
Factories : Newark  and  Chicago. 
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BAnrett^S  aPV^rtiser, 


Pears’ Soap  is  nothing  but  Soap- — nr 
medicine  in  it — pure  soap.  And  yet— 
but  read  what  a great  authority  says  of  it 


I have  tried  very  many  differ-  not  only  endorsed  in  their  works 
ent  soaps,  including  all  the  best  on  the  skin  by  the  late  Sir  Eras~ 
known,  whether  English  or  mus  Wilson  and  Dr,  Tilbury 
foreign,  pursuing  my  jnvesttga-  Fox,  but  vouched  for  by  such 
tions  with  perfect  independence ; eminent  analytical  chemists  as 
and  I have  now,  after  all  these  Professors  Redwood,  Attfield, 
years  of  careful  observation  in  j Cameron,  and  others,  . . 

very  ' many  thousands  of  cases,  ! Time  and  more  extended  trials 
both  in.  hospital  and  private  ’ have  only  served  to  ratify  this 
practice,  no  hesitation  in  stating  i opinion,  and  to  increase  my 
that  none  have  answered  so  well  confidence  in  tnis  admirable 
or  proved  so  beneficial  to  fits fifygtene  of 
as  Pears1  Soap,  an  experience  ' the  Skin,  p.  <jo.  (ed.  i8yi.) 


It  has  no  alkali  in  it — -nothinar  but 


more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
(dyejpit  approach  to  perfection 


uf f'  ' 

. • ' 


mmjfo 


inn 


& BHo 


MrjU\\.'NT 


* 4 i 


A 19th-Century  triumph 

?<&?  :v  ."  ■-  vx;v.<r-  • • ..-■»£ -c 

advertised  on  laitd 
| ' H$,  determined 
scour  th|k,4%  ,^fH'^jppllo.-  • Akxatvder 

Al/,i^’4iiwiu4n4  V*\**  UlhWk  Wfi4 rtia ' /» y %« ^ uin 


century  enterprise,  if  undertook  to  scrub 

with  the  sauie  success  wbitj 
|;|^^rld^|||;||^^|Fbrts,  If  Mars  is  inhabited,  our  nest  move  will  be  $ 

ent^Tfwfe , t$.:;COurage,  ^^j^Katoajjshrj),  and  of  ad:; 
that:  in  the  t$h  cenfti^t^a^^ou  fide  ace  has  gro 
;.  ;ln  the  Middie  ^esrhe  iguortuice  of  man  peop 

* '•' iiffefC  '•  ■ Vt-kh  fifrfrfcvKI**  T&isi  <v^ifenf  *nvl  r 


ulitU^BU  Hi  *T’XV^rVj.f*fVr\»*f  r»«,  «r*.i  ■rrn?),*/!,  .c».  yyi*)-,  inin  • ,iw*>n  •JKJ!>wWW<  S**»S.  x»C  W UJ.  4*»14  III  Uie.  i 

: bereft/ 1#  <Ufc*yfcrjf  •' \¥b*l C»4ai5tvP&?  di'Jt  v,fthdix»^i  txbto*  ahd  i*wn4tfci  it***ii** 

^ xk***  *«  * #**»;■/  . S~  i?? >••  ~ ' •■/• ' ;rb\  V.-; :Pi>  vg* 

CAlAJMET  ELECtBiFf^H 

'•  ••••■“  ' M ••  •"•*■••  -"  - * 1 ■ ' 'kite-'  " ■ ' " •*'  IS,'N 

At*.--  ‘'<:AtWi^%'%V^‘idiyr 

-•-.  •;;«.?<  v‘ 

I>  Jl.a. 


STREET  R Aft  WAT'  | " 
.First: ' iij.oitg^ge. 

• , am  $qiiiiirtl#fi . ^ya&f fe'dBt ; tJnid  Coin . bi  fch t 


r 


„-  -.. v ■ -t".- ■*J£*^*' ■■  **$■ **■'  ■ ' j.  ’-'Zr-  r-i  T ..  • ' •*  v * ^ ^‘v» * b^a  j t,i 

-tab  mt~  -i  i*r,|,<  *#  .- 

rptft-  M^aSS^SuSBuS 

C’cjticuceis  ai  %uth  Side'.!.  ' 

Cable  Road,  rtn  C-otuge.  Gtrivc  'Avenue,  and  [ 


t i t"  e 1 


Tht ' doctor  SftUr  1 % eoi 

ixyugbw^  Es<iS*j  $m  r^.^4rnmm\  not  live  until  Fail#  Now  1 

've,J  at  Hi  hearty  aw 

A#  «»M!»l,  m'  oflW  tin*  m<«*«  »M.r<w*llvA  ijst  „f  « Kl(k  |||>  « 1|«.||»41  ilni  ’:s 

Inv  ;r*<y,  *«i| ;!  IU  t . «t . llrt-l  u •<«,.  r> ;. 

work*  — Mrs.  I,aura.  E. 
Patterson,  Xewton,  Iowajj 
| ,J  u ne  _>0t  h,  ’ “■  ” ‘ v “”' ' “**'*’ 


PUBLIC  SECURITIES,  ^ 

1 15  Dea.tbocjJ  St,  Chiragco; 

Str  New  York  City. 


Mwmm 


I iteNi 


A NEW  DEPARTURE, 

)t  toil)  he  ^ TH&  grtase 


.5/jdcle  5a 

th.us:  the  'Ttvili  change  then  nature .^yjbv 

|$t*ieart  of  guns  tfr<>£  till  a inUi^  ' ^ ; v ;A»d  wash  ihetr  dorkebt 
- ' 'Tobacco,  lead  and  tiquvpr  vde,  .;  |$;f£  ^TfeyTi  .turn  .tbeir  bbWji  fo  ft?hing:Truda# 

Instead  <<f  ;$s  mng6ii.t  -ajbeah.  tmd£<r; 

, «n!f  ';  ^p; : • ' t*v  *in$  $k  vrtaiti  a:  ■/ v ! 

;srri.bke ‘the . jp?p«  : \ 

¥ i$r  t ^ft&rarice  ratn  never utfp£ 

• • • f§$p  ,.  V. * •! 

OF  WARKly<^|v:; * |;^  i : ■■',<  | 

^|1  maptf  white  soaps-,  each  represented  to  hs  *’ just  & ghod  as tht> 4 (vQty$t#  they 
ARE  qoo^Hfei^)  Jtodpi  thc.'.jpqpdRisr  anb  remarkable  qualities  of  the  gemriff* 

Aik  for  ?f imy.M: ;.&o>ap  ami  jhstet  opor*  g«nf%  it 

;^' A.'..' ‘ ' . ' Cm’eiuitT  *3#*  »*  Tj*mt  Pfc.OJ 


a*.  SLO^pj,*  Co 


'Bi  €o  sle 


M1W 

, 1 \ -/-  a 


from  wWelt  ttiit  of 

oil  tuu  t»fa  temorcd; 

JT#  f'nrc 

! mitiM&cmi*. 


Bakin 


Msotuitjy 


are  ^ *n  prepay 
Bum  oilouy  It  hx*  wpre 

|H  |j|*l*  . Ihret.  tint*  '*£* 

&r*hgfk  cit  {l-c^vd 
mixed . *i$h  Sii&hi 
Arraxfr^oi  or  ;£&&*,  *ml  k ittrrrfaw  hr 
ixit>ro  th&*  v**  t*nf  * 

mi-p,  M hm)xkk\txg,*\ii*r>%t)$^ 

■jpgi  i>j<ii:&TJE%  a 0*1  ^Umiro,b)j&di»t>t?d 

fbr  Ihvjsdid#  ii4  fl*  for  persons  fn 

%' ' ft  old  fliw&crg eWy wner*« 

% BAKER  i C3„  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


■•  A crj^&j'Af-  tar  tat'  it>ak  t n g pcn*$e?r; 
Higjwist  o f .all  jjrt.lea  yening  sttwng^fct," 
rfj&i&st  '0$tirt  State*  GtWertwu-tt 

food  . fcgpPtt.  %y.  •<?’/'  ' ■•  Sr 

Roy  at  Bafcmg  powder  Co., 

'•JV  106  Wall  St.,  N.V.  -a;{: 4 % 


DELICIOUS 


Fifty-three  years 

uj«^V;.t^#;efxe^llenc  e &)wp£, 

■ t/t*pntdhuf<e*l  Pfr-eniittvHre. 


VON  BtiLOW  -D’ ALBERT 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS, 


X11K  XI  JLI  AX  U JJ  In  \ 

v*t$‘Mpi Jpw,  ' ^|.;|  riiobm  ivamsei.t 

"Tjbjb  ,&M*&  tijyi  totfyfe'i.  !*Bom  .fuller!.-  oci»Yij| 

**t  Jlic  Fwivoi*  ir*  1 I 4#iwfc  M.  /f'niift 

^ 'f?  t'kc  htv 

*jkr 

flh*  1 }\  ]$j$t  ‘ /i,v  ••  V :T  < •:% 

■••  v ■ ■ v’;-;vV":  $ '■•  •; ;-  :? ^ 

1taMn»«?r#s  }•  ;•  • w; /••.;♦ 

05  Jt  0i  i ’..  4l.H.1tl»ifcr«*3JI-  ( ^ 1.  4#  f’KMi  -t  valuta* 
Vt  acv»-«mt>Qi..H«  811  <4vp|Mif3 

Chicago ; JLviMt  U A^xt^t  ftwte 

:**’  :j; : ‘ . 4R^  JUqVifcW  5t<l»  .'>”'  :*  >•"/•.  ‘ ?'.  % 


Vshffla 

Lemon 


Of  groat  9tr9nsth. 
Economy -fo  th»Sr  us»o 
■ Flavor-  a®  AkJieuateiy 
and  d^Uoxou^ii'^  ih>'fyw«t  fruit,-' 
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